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PREFACE 


TO  THS 


FIRST    EDITION. 


In  adding  another  to  the  many  existing  Treatises  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  the  author  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  upon 
what  grounds  he  has  ventured  to  advance  a  new  claim  to  the  public 
attention,  already  so  fully  occupied.  He  has  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
than  this;  that  he  has  written  in  obedience  to  impulses  which  he 
could  not  well  resist.  Having  been  engaged,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
in  public  and  private  practice,  and,  during  that  time,  devoted  an 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  their  reme- 
dies, he  has  accumulated^  facts,  and  formed  opinions,  which  have 
been  long  soliciting  expression,  with  an  urgency  to  which  he  has  at 
length  yielded,  though  unfeignedly  distrustful  of  their  sufficient  value. 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  present  work 
claims  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compilation.  In  giving 
it  the  form  of  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  author,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  readers,  to 
gather  from  every  attainable  source  the  knowledge  which  he  might 
deem  important ;  and  he  has  accordingly  consulted  numerous  works 
upon  the  different  branches  of  his  subject,  and  made  ample  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  afforded.  But  these  materials  have  for  the 
most  part  been  maturely  considered,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  have  been  re-arranged 
in  accordance  with  his  own  best  judgment.  In  relation  to  facts, 
which,  from  having  been  known  for  a  certain  Ipngth  of  time,  have 
become  the  common  property  of  the  profession,  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  quote  authorities ;  but,  wherever  the  influence  of  a 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  support  a  position,  or  justice  to  indi- 
viduals required  that  they  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  Ihra 
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discoveries  or  opinions,  he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  the 
requisite  references  in  the  text. 

As  to  those  portions  of  the  work  which  have  been  drawn  from  his 
own  stores,  the  author  does  not  wish  to  urge  any  strong  claims  to 
exclusive  originality.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  so  various, 
we  learn  so  much  from  books,  and  hear  so  much  from  others,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  may  be  derived  from  our  own  observation,  or  result 
from  our  own  reflection,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  one 
who  has  lived  long,  and  sought  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  to  analyze  what  he  may  possess,  and  determine  how  much,  if 
any,  originated  entirely  with  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  in  this  place,  all  the  sources 
to  which  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subjects,  in  relation  to 
which  they  were  particularly  consulted.  He  wishes,  however,  to 
acknowledge  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  several  contributors  to  those 
excellent  works,  the  ^^  JDictionnaire  de  MSdeciney'  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  but  recently  completed  in  Paris,  and  "  The  System 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Tweedie.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  frequent  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  he  has  also  derived  great  aid  from  the  ^'American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  edited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  which  com- 
prises a  body  of  the  progressive  medical  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  especially  of  that  contributed  by  the  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.  Nor  would  the 
author  be  doing  justice  to  his  feelings,  without  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness,  for  much  of  his  practical  information,  to  two  individu- 
als ;  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  his  private  preceptor,  whose  in- 
timacy it  was  long  his  happiness  to  enjoy,  and  whose  peculiar  views 
and  modes  of  practice  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they  were  his 
own ;  and  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whose  public 
instruction  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  sit  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 
whom  were  undoubtedly  imbibed  many  of  the  facts  and  opinions 
which  will  be  foimd  detailed  in  the  following  treatise. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  the 
author  has  little  to  say.  The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences, 
as  to  its  merits,  not  from  what  he  may  find  in  the  preface,  but  from 
the  book  itself.  The  author  claims  no  indulgence  on  the  score  of 
haste.  His  leisure  has  been  for  several  years  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work,  and  there  was  no  argent  necessity  for  its  publi- 
cation, which  could  justify  him  in  giving  it  prematbrely  to  the  world. 
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It  may  possibly  be  ihonght  by  some  that  diseases  of  little  import- 
ance haye,  in  many  instances^  receiyed  an  undue  share  of  attention; 
but  the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  eyery  disease, 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  should  be  well  understood.  Nothing 
more  than  is  necessary  to  this  object  should  be  said  of  the  most 
important  disease ;  and  nothing  less  of  that  which  is  least  important. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  addition,  that,  in  using  the  first 
person  singular,  when  speaking  upon  his  own  authority,  the  writer 
has  been  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  egotism,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to 
express  the  fact,  without  affectation,  in  the  shortest  and  simplest 
mode. 

The  author  is  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  work.  He 
irill  undoubtedly  discoyer  others,  when  time  shall  haye  in  some 
measure  obyiated  the  ineyitable  partiality  of  recent  authorship.  It 
will  be  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  should  the  work  haye  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct,  as  fSeir  as  may  lie  in  his 
power,  these  defects,  and  all  others,  which  a  just  and  candid  criti- 
dsm,  hereby  cordially  inyited,  may  point  out. 

Phiuldblfhia,  January,  1847. 
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In  accordance  witli  the  Bcheme  of  this  Treatise,  as  presented  in  the 
original  preface,  the  author  has  deemed  it  incambont  apon  him,  in  each 
Encceeding  edition,  to  make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  were  neces* 
sary  to  keep  the  work  in  dne  relation  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the 
time.  By  throwing  oat  vliat  appeared  to  have  become  effete  in  the  ad- 
Tanee  of  discorery,  and  stodying  brevity  of  expression  as  fsr  as  seemed 
to  him  consistent  with  clearness,  he  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  object 
with  as  little  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volumes  as  possible.  In  the  pre- 
sent edition  he  has  followed  the  same  plan  ;  bnt,  notwithstanding  his  best 
efforts,  and  the  omission  of  the  section  on  "  general  therapentic  pro- 
cesses," which  he  has  transferred  to  his  recently  pnblished  work  on  "  The- 
rapeutics and  Pharmacology,"  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  extend  considerably  the  number  of  pages,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Besides  numerous  modifications,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  throughout  the  Treatise,  copions  additions  hare 
been  made  in  relation  to  several  diseases,  and  some  new  subjects  have 
been  introduced,  among  which  may  be  specified  the  therapeutics  of  in- 
flammation and  other  constituent  forms  of  disease,  milk-sickness,  sim- 
ple nicer  of  the  stomach,  the  cachexia  connected  with  bronxcd  skin  and 
disease  of  the  supra-renal  dhpsnles  recently  described  by  Dr.  Addison, 
and  coagnla  in  the  blood  considered  in  reference  to  their  formation,  trans* 
fer,  and  effects.  The  author  would  here  call  attention  to  a  practical 
point,  inadvertently  overlooked  in  the  revision.  As  American  leeches 
draw  at  most  only  one-fourth  as  much  blood  as  the  European,  it  is  im- 
portant that,  when  any  particular  number  of  these  animals  is  ordered, 
the  variety  to  be  employed  shonld  be  designated.  In  this  work,  wherever 
reference  is  made  to  the  nnmber  of  leeches  to  be  used,  the  American 
are  always  intended,  unless  otherwise  specially  stated ;  and,  if  the  Eu- 
ropean should  be  preferred  by  the  practitioner  in  any  case,  he  shonld 
employ  not  more  than  one  for  every  four  directed.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  the  haste  of  revision  rendered  necessary  by  the  entire  exhaustion  of 
the  late  very  large  edition,  other  errors  or  omissions  may  have  been  made, 
requiring  the  indulgence  of  the  reader;  but  the  author  can  truly  say  that 
no  diligence  or  care  of  which  he  was  capable  has  been  spared ;  and  he 
ventures  to  hope  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  will  be  fonnd  not  less 
worthy  of  the  approv^  of  the  profession  than  hitherto. 

PaiLAVRLrnu,  Jvlf,  1868. 
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PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


••  PABT  L  . 

GENERAL  PATfiOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

•      •         •  .\      . 

•-  • 

iTuAmB.on  tiie  Praetice  of  Medicine,  m  tiie  term  is  novigenenllj 
■ifaitood,  embraces  all  those  branches  of  medical  sdence,  withHhe  excep- 
tkm  of  Midwifery  and  Sarg^rj,  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge and  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

That  department  of  the  Practice  which  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of 
disease  is  called  patholoot,  and  is  divided  into  general  pai/wlogy  and  special 
poUhology,  the  former  treating  of  what  is  common  to  diseases  in  general,  or 
to  a  nainber  of  them,  the  latter  of  what  is  peculiar  to  individual  diseases. 
The  second  great^  department  of  the  Practice,  or  that  which  concerns  the 
^f^Amid  of  diseases,  is  called  therapeutics,  which  is  also  general  or  spe- . 
<^,  according  as  it  teaches  the  principles  of  treatment  common  to  manj 
complaiats,  or  the  particular  course  demanded  by  each  one  separately.  The 
^kird  department,  which  embraces  the  means  of  preventing  disease,' or  in 
other  words  of  preserving  health,  has  received  the  name  of  htqiene.  . 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this  scientific  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects 
pf  practical  medicine,  it  has  been  found  that  the  natura^mode  of  teaching  it 
IS  the  most  effective.  A  stronger  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
^dent,  and  one  more  available  for  practicfil  purposes,  by  presenting  him 
^  a  Tivid  picture  of  each  disease  in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  must  hereafter 
<'er  itself  to  his  attention,  than  by  distributing  its  dissected  parts  among 
tk  varioQs  sciences  to  whicfi  they  respectively  belong,  and  thus  separating 
'^  he  will  afterwards  be  compelled  to  put  together  again  in  practice.  The 
■  '"TBier  plan,  therefore,  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work.  But  there  are 
iomeroos  points  in  relation  both  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  are 
^moQ  to  many  diseases,  and  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  treated 
^  ^  genend,  so  as  at  once  to  render  the  subsequent  study  of  particular  dis- 
^^  more  easy,  and  to  spare  the  necessity  for  much  and  wearisome  repeti- 
^  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  individual  diseases,  I 
P'^Poie  to  present,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  such  principles  and  fiacts  of 
Biurerial  or  extensive  applicability,  as  appear  to  me  to  be  well  established, 
tToiding  gpecolation  as  much  as  possible,  and  seldom  stopping  to  discuss  the 
^VDermis  hypotheses  which  have  risen  and  disappeared,  in  rapid  succession, 
in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  medicine. 
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DeJinUion  of  Disease. — Disease  ma;  be  defined  to  be  a  deraogement  of 
the  orf^nizatioD,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  But  this 
definition  is  defective,  like  almost  all  others  rcfcrrinf^  to  natural  proceftBCS, 
which  so  run  into  one  another  that  a  precise  Hue  of  distinction  can  seldom 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  tlie  performance  of  every  function,  and  in  the 
condiliun  of  every  orpan.  thtrc  is  considerable  diversity  within  the  limits  of 
health ;  and  a  etate  of  thinfn  which,  if  continued,  wonld  constitute  disease, 
may  be  so  fugitive  as  not  to  merit  the  name ;  so  that,  both  in  point  of  degree 
and  of  duration,  it  is  ofleu  iinpos.sible  to  say,  of  any  particular  variation 
from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  morbid. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  perfect  aceurocy  of  distinction  is  unneces- 
Bary.  Derangements  have  usually  passed  considerably  beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  health  and  disease,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  notiee  ot 
the  physician. 

Dicinion  of  the  Subject. — In  this  part  of  th?  work  I  shall  treat,  Jirst,  of  ■ 
the  ooNsTiTiie.iT  FOBMS  of  disease,  or  of  those  derangements  which,  by 
their  various  combination,  constitute  diseases  aa  we  ordinarily  see  them ; 
secondlij,  of  the  causes  of  disease  considered  generally,  rormliig  the  subordi- 
nate  branch  of  pathological  science  denominated  etioloov  ;  thirdly,  of  the 
ezplorniion  of  disease,  in  other  words,  the  modes  in  which  diseases  may  be 
recogiiizetl,  one  distinguished  from  another,  and  the  whole  course  of  each 
traced  to  its  probable  termination — a  branch  of  general  pathology  which 
may  be  dcstguated  as  8YMPTOMAT0I»gy  ;  audfourthli/,  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  treatment,  or  qenekal  therapeittics.  Whatever  observatioiu 
may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  of  Uyoie.ne  will  be  most  eouTeikiently 
made  in  connection  with  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONSTITUENT  FORMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Prefatory  Remarkt. 

DiEBASEB,  viewed  superficially,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  nnmeroui  «nd 
diversified ;  but,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  constituent  states  of  derangement,  by  the  combination  of 
which,  in  various  modes,  in  relation  to  number,  seat,  and  degree,  that  great 
apparent  diversity  is  produced.  These  constituent  morbid  states  bear  to 
diseases,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  the  same  relation  that  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  organic  bodies  bear  to  these  bodies  a.s  found  in  nature ;  the  same, 
for  example,  that  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  do  to  the  bark  or  root  containing  ' 
them.  That  they  are  themselves  necessarily  simple  or  elementary,  is  not 
maintained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease  ;  but 
not  very  successfully ;  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essential  nature 
of  the  healthy  actions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  their  dcrango^ 
ments.  But,  though  we  cannot  push  analysis  satisfactorily  to  the  absolute 
elements,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  a  great  extent  their  less  complex  com- 
binations, forming  the  proximate  ingredients  of  those  associations  of  morbid 
states  or  actions  usuaJly  called  diseases.  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  aelf- 
eVident  proposition,  that  diaoaae  has  its  seat  in  the  fluids  or  soiida  of  the 
body,  or  in  both. 
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SECTION  I. 
DISEASE  OF  THE   FLUIDa 

In  relation  to  the  fluids  of  the  body,  our  pathological  knowledge,  though 
greatlj  advanced  within  a  few  years,  is  still  very  deficient.     There  can  be  no 
doobt  that  all  of  them  are  occa>sionally  unhealthy  in  their  condition ;  and 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that,  in  this  unhealthy  condition,  many  of  them 
may  become  the  sources  of  serious  disease.     But  the  question  is,  whether 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  is  original  with  them,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
Bome  disorder  of  the  solids  by  which  they  are  generated.     During  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  most  com- 
plaints to  a  morbid  state  of  the  liquids  of  the  body ;  and,  when  this  system 
wai  overthrown,  medical  sentiment  turned  with  equal  exclusiveness  towards 
the  solids.     But  at  present  an  intermediate  opinion  prevails ;  and  the  truth 
probably  is,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  diseases  have  their  origin  in 
denngements  either  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  organs,  others  con- 
sist essentially  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  liquids,  though  even  these  usually 
fcid  er|)ression  in  complaints  of  the  fixed  structures. 

As  aU  the  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  are  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  two  former  enter  directly  into  the  constitution  of 
tbe  latter,  and  ccmvey  into  it  all  the  deleterious  principles  which  they  may 
contain,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  the  only  fluid  subject  to  original 
morbid  changes,  or  at  least  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  to  look  as  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  diseases  requiring  our  attention.  The  numerous  liquid  secre- 
tions, if  deranged  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  must  l)e  so  in  consequence 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  of  the 
ornrans  hy  which  they  are  elaborated  ;  if  they  become  deranged  after  their 
formation,  as  sometimes  happens  with  the  bile,  urine,  and  some  others,  it 
most  be  owing  to  their  undue  detention,  or  an  undue  influence  of  surround- 
ifljr  parts  upon  them,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  solids  are  in  fault. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  the  blood  is  very  frequently  the  source  of 
diseases,  by  serving  as  a  vehicle  through  which  noxious  substances  are  enabled 
!<»  reach  the  parts  upon  which  they  act.  IVIany  poisons  prove  fatal  by  enter- 
inpr  the  circulation  through  the  medium  of  absorption  ;  and  the  miasmatic 
aod  contagious  effluvia  probably  ojierate  on  the  system  through  the  same 
''hannel.  The  body  itself  affords  sources  of  a  similar  deleterious  impregna- 
tion. Thus,  the  fetid  contents  of  the  bowels,  if  long  retained,  are  often 
partially  taken  up  by  the  veins  or  absorbents;  and,  in  cases  of  mortification, 
the  putrid  results  of  that  process  may  follow  the  same  course  into  the  circula- 
tion. Various  morbid  ])roducts,  the  results  of  deranged  secretion,  such  as 
ptt^  and  the  sanies  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  occasionally  find  an  entrance  into  the 
WochI-tcsscIs  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  bile  and  urine,  at  least  some 
"f  their  characteristic  principles,  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  unhealthy  retention 
of  these  fluids.  In  all  these  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noxious 
matters  prove  injurious  to  health  by  coming  into  contact  everywhere  with  the 
tissues,  and  deranging  their  condition  or  function.  How  far  they  may  act 
also  direi'tly  on  the  blood,  is  a  point  for  subsequent  consideration. 

2.  Another  source  of  vitiation  in  the  blood  is  the  accumulation  of  certain 
pnnciples,  which,  normally  existing  in  that  fluid  in  very  small  proportion, 
we  usually  thrown  off"  by  the  excretory  functions,  and,  when  retained,  are 
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capable  of  exorcising  a  highly  iojiirioa!)  influence.  Thin  accnmnUtion  maj 
resalt  from  a  more  rapid  prodaction  of  the  priiiciptes  in  question,  or  from  s 
diminished  or  sunpcndcd  action  of  tlic  orffaus  by  whicli  tiicy  arc  nBtnratly 
eliminated.  Thus,  uric  acid  is  generated  in  the  unimal  economy  in  a  healthy 
Btatc,  bnt  is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  so  as  not  to  be  readily  discovered  in 
the  blood.  In  pcrsous  who  lire  eiiiefly  on  animal  food,  and  take  little  exer- 
cise, the  qaantity  of  this  a<:id  is  sometimes  very  much  increased,  so  that  it  ia 
not  only  secreted  in  unusual  abuudauce  by  the  kidne)-s,  constitnting  gravel, 
but  is  also  deposited  in  other  parts  of  the  IxkIv,  especially  in  the  joints  and 
fibrona  tissues.  It  i^  not  improbable  that  its  accumulation  in  the  blood, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  tliasc  peculiaritiea 
which  distinguish  gouty  affections.  Again,  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is 
arrested,  the  urea,  which  commonly  escapes  with  this  excretion,  remains  in 
the  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  highly  noxious  ])ro|K!rties.  The  same  remark 
may  be  mode  of  the  colouring  princijile  of  the  bile,  which,  upon  a  cessation 
of  the  hepatic  secretion,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood,  and,  being  thrown 
off  by  the  skiu  and  kidneys,  produces  jaundice.  Black  pigmentary  mattw 
has  ^so  been  found  in  tlic  blood,  in  the  form  either  of  cells  or  amorphous 
granules ;  and,  if  in  great  excess,  may  readily  he  supposed  to  oceusion  black 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  melanotic  deposit  Bernard  has  proved  that 
glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  generated  iv  a  normal  product  in  the  liver,  and 
is  thcnuc  carried  to  ihc  lungs,  nhcre  he  supposes  it  to  be  consumed.  It  is  true 
that,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results  of  experiments  )>crfarmed  by 
M.  Chauvcau  and  Dr.  Harley,  the  glucose  disapiicnrs  not  exclusively  or  even 
chieHy  in  tlie  lungs,  but  in  the  general  circulation ;  but  tliis  docs  not  affect 
the  inference  to  be  deduced.  If  too  largely  generated  in  the  liver,  or  in- 
Hulficiently  consumed  in  tlie  lungs,  or  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  ac- 
cumulate.i  nbnonnally  in  the  latter,  und,  being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
gives  rise  to  diulietic  urine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  otiicr  principles, 
elaborated  by  the  digestive  and  absorbent  processes,  ur  resulting  from  the 
partial  disintegration  which  the  blood  itself,  as  well  as  every  other  constituent 
of  the  body,  is  perpetually  undergoing  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
exist  in  the  circulation,  and  prove  innocent  in  health  only  because  thej  an 
rapidly  carried  off  with  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  or  intcstiual  se- 
cretion. Hence,  probably,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  numerous  evils  which 
result  from  tJie  suppression  of  those  secretions.  In  certain  febrile  conditions, 
the  sour  breath  and  sour  pcrspiratiou  evince  the  existence  of  an  acid  in  th» 
blood,  which  probal)Iy  aids  other  causes  in  sustaining  tlie  disease,  and  the 
elimination  of  whicli  may  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  diaphoretic  medicines 
in  these  complaiuts. 

3.  Hitherto,  we  have  considore<l  the  blood  as  vitiated  in  consequence 
either  of  some  foreign  principle  l>eing  admitted  into  it,  or  of  the  accnmnU- 
tion of  some  principle  which,  though  naturally  entering  the  circulation,  is, 
in  the  healthy  state,  thrown  out  as  fast  as  it  enters.  But  it  must  also  be 
regarded  as  in  a  morbid  state,  when  any  one  of  its  ordinary  and  essential 
constituents  becomes  cither  greatly  redundant  or  greatly  delicient.  Such  ■ 
redundance  or  deficiency  may  result  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  food 
out  of  which  the  blood  is  claiiorated,  or  from  some  modilication  in  the  func- 
tions concerned  in  its  elaboration,  including  those  which  snpply  it  with  ma- 
terials, as  digestion  and  absorption,  those  wliich  abstract  materials  from  it, 
as  secretion  and  nutrition,  and  those  whieh  contribute  to  both  these  ends,  as 
cirealotion,  respiration,  and  probably  nervous  action.  Healthy  blood  contaliu 
In  1000  parts  from  110  to  140  parts  of  the  red  corpuscles,  from  9-&  to  3'5 
puts  of  fibrin,  and  from  65  to  10  parts  of  pure  albnmcn.     Any  considerable 
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excess  or  deficiency  of  either  or  all  of  these  ingredients^,  in  reference  to  the 
numbers  mentioned  respectively,  must  be  regarded  as  morbid.'*' 

*  It  m*7  be  useful  to  present  to  the  student  a  slight  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  as  now  geuerallj  admitted.     This  most  important  constituent  of  the  system  con- 
sists of  a  liquid  denominated  liquor  tanguinu,  in  \rhicli  float  certain  minute  organized 
bodies,  denominated  corptueUa^  which  only  the  microscope  can  render  distinctly  visible. 
The  liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  watfr^  holding  in  solution  or  intimate  admixture 
fibrin^  albumen,  extractive  And  fatfi/  matters^  uud  various  talts.    The  corpuscles  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  denominated  red  corpuscles,  to  which  the  blood  owes  its  colour,  and  the  other, 
in  comparatively  very  small  proportion,  called  white  or  colourless  corpuscles.  Besides  these 
ingredients,  there  is  held  in  solution  more  or  less  gaseous  matter,  which  is  chiefly 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid^  the  former  existing  in  the  arterial,  and  the  latter  in  the  venous 
blood ;  and  a  volatile  principle  which,  when  the  blood  is  drawn,  is  exhaled  with  a  pe- 
enliar  and  characteristic  odour.   These  may  be  considered  as  pro]>cr  constituents.    But 
the  blood  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  urea,  bilious  colouring  matter,  and  prob- 
ably various  other  substances,  the  results  of  its  own  disintegration,  or  that  of  tho 
solid  tissues,  which  are  present  in  it  merely  in  order  that  they  may  escape  from  the  sys- 
icm.  and  in  fact,  in  the  healthy  state,  arc  eliminated  as  fast  as  they  originate  in  or  enter  it. 
MM.  Guillot  and  Leblanc  believe  that  they  have  detected  casein  as  a  normal  con- 
ititaent  of  the  blood.     The  proportion  has  not  been  osccrtained ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
ineonstant,  though  the  principle  is  always  present  in  health.     It  is  peculiarly  abundant 
in  die  female  during  lactation.  (Archit^s  Gin^raUs,  4e  se'r.  xxiv.  304.) 

When  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  undergoes  a  new  arrangement  of  its  con- 

ititaents.     The  fibrin,  before  held  in  solution,  now  spontaneously  coagulates,  involving 

tUe  corpuscles,  and  forming  the  clot,  which  at  first  holds  the  liquid  part  mechanically 

cnt&ngled  in  its  meshes,  but  gradually  separates  from  it  by  a  firmer  contraction.     The 

Ui\Qid  thus  deprived  of  the  fibrin  is  called  the  serum,  and  contains  the  albumen,  salts, 

ind  extractive  and  fatty  matters  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  arc  cells  containing  a  red  liquid,  are  not  chemically 
homogenous,  V>ut  coii.<jist  of  various  substances,  most  of  wliich  are  identical  or  analogous 
vith  the  constituents  of  the  litiuor  sanguinis,  but  one  at  least,  denominated  hematnsin, 
i«  quite  distinct,  being  the  principle  to  whicli  the  red  corpuscles  and  consequently  the 
bloixiowe  their  colour,  and  having  this  striking  peculiarity,  that  it  contains  a  delinite 
proportion  of  iron  as  one  of  its  elements.  M.  he  Canu  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
'^f  his  latest  researches  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  red  corpuscles:  1.  hcma- 
•Vnn  or  red  colouring  principle ;  2.  alhurnrn,  and  extractive,  fi'ttf/,  and  saline  matf^rs,  dif- 
fering in  nothing  from  those  of  the  senim  ;  3.  globulin,  an  albuminous  substauce.  but 
fiistiaguishable  from  ordinary  albumen  by  its  solubility  in  hot  diluted  alcohol,  and  by 
forming  with  cold  water  a  solution,  which  is  not  troubled  by  subacetate  of  lead; 
*B«i4,  a  fihrinoux  fuhi^tance  constituting  the  envelope  or  cell- wall  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
wd  differing  from  ordinary  fibrin  in  being  insoluble,  even  at  a  boiling  tenipcrnture,  in 
1  solution  of  potassa  containing  one-tentli  of  the  alkali.  (Jour,  de  Phann.  el  dc  Cliim. 
3*«/Mxii.  0ij9.) 

Of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  white  corpuscles  little  is  definitively  known.  They 
we  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  to  enter  tho  circulation  with 
ilie  flui'l  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  that  they  consti- 
'•^te  a  stage  in  the  development  (►f  the  rctl  corpuscles.  MM.  Donders  and  Molepchott 
liJ^e  inferre<l  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  of  seven  persons  of  difl^cr- 
^nt  «|[e?,  between  two  and  eighty  years,  that  the  average  number  of  the  white  compared 
'Tjth  the  re<l  corpuscles  is  I  of  the  former  to  373  of  the  latter:  the  proportion  increasing 
»iib  the  age.  They  are  increased  after  eating  and  lessoned  alter  fasting,  and  arc  pecu- 
liarly augmented  by  food  rich  in  albumen.  {Archives  Gen.,  Fev.  IH.')}"),  p.  200.)  Others 
jije  (he  proportion  differently.  Hirt  found  in  his  own  blood  from  1  in  230  to  1  in 
'*A  the  greatest  proportion  being  about  two  hours  after  tho  last  meal  of  the  day,  the 
l«!t  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  a  much 
linger  proportion  than  the  corroMponding  artery;  and  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  than  of 
the  jiortal  vein,  showing  that  either  the  white  corpuscles  are  generated,  or  the  red 
UMJroyed,  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Tonics  have  been  found  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
^^li'e corpuscles.    (lirit,  and  For,  Mrd.  Chir.  Iin\,  Am.  cd.,  July,  185(5,  p.  177.) 

^r-ini  the  researches  of  Dps.  Leconte  and  de  Goumoens  it  appears  that  albumen, 
fi^JD.  and  globulin,  as  well  as  other  albuminoid  substances,  are  always  composed  of 
'*o  distinct  chemical  constituents,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  crystallizable 
*f*'tic  acid.  In  fibrin,  the  first  of  these  constituents  has  when  isolated  the  form  of 
P^ulcs.  the  second  retains  that  of  fibrils.     As  obtained  from  albumen  or  globulin,  they 
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Sometimes,  under  the  inflaence  of  a  rich  diet  and  vigorous  digestion,  with 
a  comparative  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  process,  the  solid  organic  principles 
of  the  blood  increase  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  state  of  disease.  The  blood 
is  intensely  red,  and,  when  taken  from  the  body,  affords  a  larger  and  firmei 
coagulnm  than  in  health.  It  is  in  this  state  highly  stimulating  to  the  organs, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  general  excitement  amounting  to  fever,  or  to  local 
inflammation  or  hemorrhage. 


oannot  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  but  still  have  precisely  the  same  chemiod 
characters  as  those  of  fibrin.  These  are  interesting  facts,  having  a  strong  bearing  oi 
the  physiological  properties  of  albuminoid  substances,  and  tending  to  show  that  fibril 
is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  others,  in  reference  to  organization.  {Archives  GiniraUi^ 
Juin  1853,  p.  681.) 

The  fact  is  stated  by  M.  Verdeil,  that  hematosin  has  strong  analogies  with  chlon^ 
phylle,  or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  when  freed  from  a  fatty  impurity  assod' 
ated  with  it  as  usually  obtained.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Feb.  16, 1852,  p.  74 ;  from  Compter Rendm 
Dec.  1851.)  In  reference  to  hematosin,  another  interesting  statement,  which  at  presen 
must  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  probable  conjecture  than  as  a  fact,  is  that  the  colourin| 
principles  of  the  urine  and  the  bile  are  merely  altered  conditions  of  that  principle,  r» 
salting  from  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  after  the  period  of  thcii] 
actiye  life  is  past. 

As  useful  to  the  reader  for  reference  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  following  tablet 
of  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  given,  offering  the  average  of  the  results  obtainw 
by  numerous  experimentalists.  They  are  taken  from.  Kirkes  and  Paget's  Manual  <^ 
Physiology. 


1.  Chief  eonstituenU  in  1000  parts  of  the  blood. 


2*21 
6-7' 
6-0; 


8-61 

oa 

0-21 
0-8 
0-2: 

0-2 

0& 


5-4' 

The  fibrin  must  be  considered  as  including  the  white  corpuscles,  which  chemist 
have  yet  been  unable  to  examine  separately.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  gpven  in  th 
above  table  is  below  the  average  generally  admitted,  which  is  about  3  in  1000  parts. 

It  should  be  stated  that  arterial  blood  differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituent 
from  venous;  containing,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Bdclard,  more  of  the  red  corpuscles  ani 
somewhat  less  of  the  fibrin.  From  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologist  it  woul 
appear  that,  while  the  arterial  blood  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  venou 
differs  in  different  situations.  Thus,  the  blood  returning  from  the  spleen  contains  lea 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  more  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  than  the  venous  blood  of  th 

Seneral  system ;  while  that  of  the  mesenteric  veins  varies  according  to  the  period  o 
igestion,  having  a  considerable  incretfse  of  albumen  with  diminution  of  the  red  cor 
puscles  in  the  early  stage  of  digestive  absorption,  and  precisely  the  reverse  conditio] 
after  the  absorption  has  been  completed.  (Archives  Oin^al^Sj  4e  sir,  xviii.  442.)  I 
has  been  stated  in  the  text  that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Bernard,  glucose  o: 
grape  sugar  is  found  as  a  normal  constituent  in  the  blood  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  rout 
ef  the  circulation  thence  to  the  lungs,  and,  according  to  M.  Chauveau  and  Dr.  Harley 
in  the  arterial  blood  generally  in  minute  proportion. 


Water  . 

784*00 

Fibrin 

Red  corpuscles     .        .        .        .  131*00 

Extractive  and  fatty  matters,  &c.     . 

Albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  .     70*00 

Saline  matters          .... 

2.  AU  the  constituents  in  1000  parts. 

Water 784  00 

Cloride  of  sodium 

Albumen 70-00 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

Fibrin 2*20 

Tribasio    phosphate    of 

Bkd  Cor-  f  Globulin    .        .        .  128*50 
PUSCLES.  \  Hematosin         .        .       7*50 

1 

soda 

INOROANIO 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Cholesterin        .        .      0*08 

Salts. 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

Cerebrin    .        .         .      0*40 

Phosphate  of  lime  and 

Serolin       .        .      ^      0*02 

magnesia  . 

Fatty 

Oleic    and    margario  1 

Oxide  and  phosphate  of 

Matters.  ' 

acids,   volatile  and 

iron 

odorous   fatty  acid 

-   0-80 

Extractive  matter,  salivary  matter. 

Fat  containing  phos- 

urea,   biliary    colouring    matter. 

phorus   . 

gases,  an 

d  accidental  substances    . 
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Again,  owinfi^  to  a  meager  diet,  feeble  di^stion  and  Rangnification,  and 
various  exhausting  agencies,  separate  or  combined,  a  condition  of  the  blood 
often  occurs  in  which  the  solid  constituents  are  deficient,  and  the  proportion 
of  liquid  excessive.  Profuse  hemorrhage,  or  frequent  and  large  bleedings, 
produce  the  same  effect  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass 
fieyond  the  remunerating  power  of  the  digestive  process,  so  that  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  watery  fluid.  I  once  had  under 
my  care  a  case,  in  which  bleeding  had  been  so  profusely  employed  that  the 
vessels  became  filled  with  a  turbid  serum,  which  appeared,  as  it  fell  into  the 
basin,  like  reddish  dirty  water,  and,  upon  being  allowed  to  stand,  afforded  a 
coflgulum  which  bore  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  liquid  portion.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  constitutes  a  variety  of  the  disease  called  ajieemiaf 
which  will  be  fuUv  described  hereafter. 

But  not  only  is  the  blood  liable  to  a  general  excess  or  deficiency  of  its 
organic  con.«*tituents ;  there  are  also  great  diversities  in  the  proportion  which 
these  constituents  severally  bear  to  each  other;  and  excess  or  deficiency  in 
anv  one  of  them  mav  become  a  source  of  disease.     Thus,  an  excess  of  the 
red  corpuscles  often  occurs  without  any  increase  of  the  albumen  or  fibrin. 
This  u;  indicated  by  a  high  degree  of  colour  in  the  blood,  a  greater  or  less 
coloration  of  the  serum,  a  large  but  not  unusually  firm  coagulum,  and  the 
miforni  absence  of  the  l3ufiy  coat.     It  constitutes  an  active  plethoric  condi- 
tion, and  predisposes  to  fever  and  hemorrhage.     If,  in  connection  with  this 
excess  of  the  red  corpuscles,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  the  clot  may 
still  be  large,  but  it  will  be  unusually  soft,  and,  along  with  the  tendency  to 
fevtT  and  hemorrhage,  will  be  a  fcel)lo  state  of  tlio  vital  actions.     Not  un- 
frecjuentiy  the  red  corpuscles,  instead  of  being  in  excess,  become  deficient; 
the  other  principles  being  either  unaffected,  positively  increased,  or  dimi- 
Dbheil  in  less  proportion.     In  this  state,  the  blood  is  less  highly  coloured,  the 
coajruliini  small  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  and  the  surface  of  it  often  covered 
with  a  buffy  coat ;  and  the  system  exhibits  the  nior})id  ])henomena  of  aniemia. 
Till-  condition  is  induced  by  low  living,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  various  ex- 
hau^tinir  <liseases;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  red  corpuscles  suffer 
from  these   causes  much  more   and   sooner  than  the  fibrin  and  albumen, 
Ibough  these  latter  ])rinciples  are  also  at  length  diminished  by  depletion. 

An  excess  of  the  fibrin  is  equally  conuiicm  in  disease.  The  signs  of  it  are 
fimmcss  and  tenacity  of  the  coagulum,  and  very  often  the  appearance  of  the 
kiffy  ciiat  on  its  surface.  Though  the  fibrin  is  the  coagulable  part  of  the 
NiK*«l,  yet  its  relative  ])roportiou  must  not  always  be  judged  of  by  the  mere 
size  or  density  of  the  clot.  The  degree  of  it,s  firmness  or  tenacity  is  a  better 
test.  If  th(f  coagulum  is  at  once  large  and  very  firm,  the  fibrin  must  be 
ibundant;  if  voluminous  and  hcavv,  but  soft,  it  nmv  be  deficient;  the  bulk 
of  the  riot  being  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  fibrin, 
too,  ajipcars  to  jmssess  diflferent  degrees  of  contractile  power;  and,  without 
reference  to  the  red  corpuscles,  the  (luantity  of  it  may  l)e  considerable  in  a 
small  coajjulum,  and  deficient  in  a  large  one;  the  clot  being* in  the  former 
ca-e  firm,  tenacious,  and  capable  of  yielding  little  serum  on  pressure,  in  the 
latter,  loose  in  its  texture,  and  full  of  diffused  serum.  P]xcess  of  fibrin  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inflammatory  state,  being,  however,  a  result 
of  that  state,  rather  than  a  cause  of  it.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
an  ex«:e<s  may  i)redispose  to  inflammation,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
Fuperabnndance  of  the  other  animalized  constituents. 

Deficiency  of  fibrin  results  from  insufficient  food,  from  excessive  fatigue 
bv  which  it  is  consumed,  and  from  various  influences  the  mode  of  action  of 

m 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  the  low  forms  of  fever.     It  is  shown  by  a  feeble 
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coognlfttiiig  power  in  the  blood  or  the  totaJ  vant  of  it,  hj  the  softness  of  the 
CMgnlDiD  when  formed,  and  bj  the  absence  of  the  bnfl^  coat  It  probably 
prediapofies  to  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  a  low  character;  and  interfered 
greatly  with  the  reparative  powers  of  the  system. 

Albnmen  may  also  be  excesBive  or  deficient  A  great  excess  of  it  may  bo 
known  by  the  Ti»;i<]ity  which  it  imparts  to  the  sernm,  and  which  is  sensible 
to  the  toach.  Its  quantity  may  be  more  precisely  measured  by  the  increased 
specific  gravity  of  the  semm,  which  in  health  is  about  1-03,  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  coagnlnm  which  the  serum  yields  when  heated.  The  circum- 
gtauces  which  contribute  especially  to  its  excess  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  ascertained.  That  a  superabundance  of  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
iDflammatory  condition,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  would  appear  to  be  est*- 
blished  by  the  expcrimcnt.s  of  Dr.  Traill  and  M.  Gendriii,  who  found  neariy 
twice  as  much  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  that  condition  as  in 
health.  (^AndraPg  Precis,  &c.,  i.,  634.)  It  must  be  confessed,  boweTer, 
that  different  reitnlts  have  been  obtained  by  other  experimenters.  HM. 
Becquerel  and  Rodier  found  a  diminished  proportion  of  albumen  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  well-marked  inflammation.  (Simon's  Chemiairi/,  i.,  252.)  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  increases  during  inflammation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  ttiis  increase  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  the  albn- 
men. If  this  be  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  the  different  results 
obtained  by  expcrimenterB.  The  albumen  may  be  excessive  in  the  blood 
before  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  but  may  become  dcfi> 
cient  before  the  end  of  it,  in  consequence  of  conversion  into  fibrin.  It  in 
highly  probable  that  an  excess  of  albumen  predisposes  to  inflammations,  if 
it  do  not  actually  produce  them ;  and  its  predominance  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  favour  the  development  of  that  form  of  inflammalion  usaally 
denominated  scrofulons.  A  deficiency  of  albnmen  may  take  ploce  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impoverished  diet,  great  loss  of  blood,  or  morbid  albuminous 
secretion,  as  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  ia  important,  as  beiog 
supposed  to  constitute  a  predisposition  to  dropsy. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  recently  attracted  attention,  in  which  the 
white  or  colourless  corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  The  name  of  leucocythe- 
mia  has  been  proposed  for  it  by  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a 
dettdled  account  of  it  was  first  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  will  be  fully  treated  of  amobg  the 
special  diseases  of  the  blood. 

The  watery  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  the  solid  ingredients,  is  occasionally  in  very  great  excess,  may  becoma 
as  greatly  deficient  under  the  influence  of  rapid  and  abundant  secretion,  such, 
for  example,  as  occurs  in  bad  cases  of  malignant  cholera.  The  blood  then 
becomes  thick,  and  flows  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries ;  the  respiratory 
function,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  calorification,  h  imperfect^ 
performed;  the  heart  beats  feebly;  the  nervons  centres  languish  under  the- 
want  of  their  accustomed  stimulus ;  and  the  system  either  sinks  irrecoverably 
into  a  state  of  universal  prostration,  or  reacts  slowly,  and  finds  its  way  again 
to  health  through  a  long  series  of  irregular  sanguineous  determinations, 
amounting  often  to  inflammation.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  prostration  proceeding  from  this  cause,  the  patient  often 
has  a  thirst  equal  to  that  which  attends  the  highest  state  of  fever. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  may  also  be  deficient  or  redundant,  and  varioos 
pathological  effects  may  ensue  from  either  condition.  Being  dissolved  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  they  escape  of  course  in  cases  of  serous  effusion,  and  may 
thus  exist  in  an  abnormally  small  proportion,  as  they  are  probably  not  so 
rapidly  supplied  as  water  by  absorption.   Pr.  Stevens  has  attempted  to  show 
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that  the  presence  of  saline  matter  is  essential  to  the  change  of  venoas  into  ar- 
terial blood ;  and  the  Idaek  colour  of  the  blood  in  cholera  has  been  ascribed  to 
a  deAciencj  of  its  nHa  Thfa  cdonr,  however,  may  be  attributed  aho  in  part 
to  a  eoDcentntion  of  the  ^ouriug  matter,  dependent  upon  Ihe  loes  <rfmueh 
ef  the  ftrfai  and  aiNDBin  cif  the  Uood  along  with  ita  wateiy  portien,  while 
the  nd  eorpwckB  renain ;  forbematosiniBUaok  whenlloktodandinmaai. 
It  hna  beiBfe  rendered  hJgUjprobaMe  bj  DfL  Garrod,  that  a  deflden^  of  the 
iaita  of  potaew'bi  the  blood  Is  one  of  the  essential  pathological  conditloite 
in  eenrfj:  and  a  tendenejr  to  gangrrae  of  the  lungs  has  be^  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  oUofide  ot  sodinm.    Ezcess  of  saline  matter  may  also  take  place 
either  firom  inmffident  elimination  by  the  kidneys  or  other  emnnctories,  or 
if  VEemm  of  production  beyond  the  eliminating  power  of  the  secretions.    In 
inch  rannn,  moriml  depoeitton  is  apt  to  occur  in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  bodV. 
An-exMuple  of  this  is  presented  in  gouty  affections,  in  which  urate  of  soda 
ia  eBsaatimnw  largely  deposited  hi  the  Joints ;  and,  in  certain  destructive  dis- 
■sa  ef  tarn  bones,  as  cancer  and  necrosis,in  which  large  quantities  of  the 
■le  of  lime  are  taken  up  into  the  ohnmlation,  not  only  does  an  excess 
ef  the  pluinihstes  appear  in  the  urine,  but  large  calcareous  deposits  have 
been  observed  in  the  lungs,  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  elsewhere.    Ylr- 
haf  reeoided,  in  his  Arckhjes^  several  cases  of  the  latter  aifection, 
he  cilh  oatooreous  metesfosis.    Saline  matter  impairs  die  coagula* 
\Mtf  ef  the  fibrin  in  blood  out  of  the  body;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
mfmresi  of  the  salts,  espedaUy  those  witii  aUcaBne  bams,  may  have  the  same 
ffet  in  the  circulation,  giving  riae  to  hemorrhage,  purpura^  and  a  low  state 
rf  Ae  system  in  general 
Miy  matter,  which  has  been  proved  to  ezlBt  in  healthy  blood,  becomes  oo 
wionslly  so  abundant  as  to  inqiart  a  whey-like  appearance  to  the*  serum, 
ml  ii  some  rare  instances  to  nmder  it  white  and  opaque  as  if  mixed  with 
■ft.   Dr.  Christison  obtained  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of 
fttfeosi  milky  serum.    But  the  iafiuence  which  this  condition  of  the  blood 
■^eiert  in  producing  disease  in  the  solids  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  is  well  known  that  blood  which  does,  not  undergo  the  change  f^om 
leMKu  to  arterial  in  the  Inngs  becomes  mfit  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  but 
vhether  the  result  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  some  carbonaceous  prin- 
dpfe  which  proves  noxious  when  in  excess,  or  to  the  want  of  that  oxygena- 
te vhich  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  is 
i  point  which  yet  remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  an  excess 
of  eaibonic  acid  in  the  blood,  whether  produced  there,  absorbed,  or  injected, 
h  highly  deleterious,  and  proves  speedily  fatal,  if  in  quantities  greater  than 
^  fiiigB  can  throw  off. 

i  liistly,  the  blood  may  become  diseased  by  changes  in  the  character, 

>i  well  as  in  the  relative  quantity  of  its  constituents.     Snch  changes  may 

t^ipen  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the  entrance  into  the  circulation 

^  my  foreign  principle.     They  may  obTionsly  ori^nate  from  disease  of  the 

iinaiilative  organs.     Facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  they  may  resnlt 

fittt  disordered  nervous  influence.     If,  under  such  influence,  the  products 

of  weretion  performed  in  the  capillaries  may  become  unhealthy,  as  is 

Udorally  believed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  blood 

ttidf  in  these  capillaries  may  undergo  alteration  from  a  similar  cause.     If 

Bemms  action  be,  as  some  suppose,  analogous  to  the  galvanic,  we  can  readily 

ooderstand  that  it  may  be  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vital 

finid  submitted  to  it  in  the  extreme  vessels,  as  water  is  decomposed  when 

placed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.   We  can  conceive,  also,  that 

the  eonatitufliita  of  the  blood  may  be  modified  by  the  varying  condition, 

within  the  body,  of  those  subtle  principles  which  exercise  so  powerful  a  cbemr 
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ical  agency  without  it;  viz.,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  effect  ol 
lightning  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  well  known.  In  the  capil- 
lary circulation,  moreover,- where  the  particles  of  the  blood  come  into  exceed- 
ingly close  relation  with  those  of  the  solids,  where,  probably  through  cell- 
action,  molecules  from  the  former  enter  into  the  latter,  and  others  again 
separating  themselves  from  the  solids  take  their  place  in  the  circulating 
mass,  there  may  be  a  play  of  vital  affinities,  capable,  when  perverted,  of  pro- 
ducing a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  whether  of  the.  blood  or  of  the 
fixed  tissues.  Again,  the  kind  of  food  out  of  which  the  blood  is  made  bji 
the  assimilative  processes,  may  affect  the  character  of  its  constituents  as  well 
as  their  proportion ;  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  scurvy,  which  if 
generally  produced  by  a  long-continued  abstinence  from  fresh  vegetable  food, 
with  other  co-operating  causes.  Finally,  as  blood  probably  possesses  in  some 
degree  a  self-developing  power,  converting  its  unorganized  inpp-edient^,  sucli 
as  albumen,  oil,  &c.,  into  living  germ-containing  matter,  and  elevating  itc 
lower  into  its  higher  forms,  as  the  white  probably  into  the  red  corpuscles,  i\ 
follows  that  changes  in  its  state  of  healthy  ])ower  may  lead  to  irregularitief 
in  its  physical  constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  proportion  and  charac- 
ter of  its  several  constituents. 

But  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  charactei 
of  the  blood  is  the  influence  of  various  deleterious  agents,  which  are  ab* 
Borbed  into  or  otherwise  enter  the  circulation,  either  from  without,  or  fron 
sources  within  the  body  itself.  That  the  blood  is  materially  changed  in  thif 
way  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  injection  of  putrid  substances  intc 
the  veins  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  coagulability  in  the  blood,  and  a  tendency 
to  more  speedy  decomposition ;  and  tlie  same  effects  have  resulted  from  th( 
influence  of  certain  poisons.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  various  delete^ 
rious  substances,  before  referred  to  as  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circulatioi 
(see  page  3),  change  the  blood  by  a  direct  influence  upon  it,  independentlj 
of  any  derangement  they  may  produce  in  the  blood-supplying  functions 
Foreign  substances  in  the  circulation  may  alter  the  blood  in  three  differeni 
methods.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  produce  the  effect  by  chemical  reac- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  In  the  second  place 
they  may  by  their  mere  ])resence  set  on  foot  chemical  changes,  or  a  seriei 
of  changes  in  the  blood,  ujwn  the  principle  of  a  ferment.  Thirdly,  thej 
may  act  upon  the  vital  properties  or  susceptibilities  of  the  living  and  organ- 
ized constituents  of  the. blood,  modifying  their  condition  and  powers  pre- 
cisely as  they  derange  the  living  solids  through  a  similar  influence. 

Of  the  particular  modifications  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  these  anc 
other  causes,  not  much  is  known  ;  and  a  wide  field  is  here  open  for  ex])eri' 
mental  research.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  often  changed  is  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  greatly  altered  colour  of  the  blood  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  bac 
cases  of  scurvy  and  in  malignant  fevers,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  almost  black 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  occasionally,  it 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  found  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  eoagulabilit} 
of  the  fi))rin  is  sometimes  so  much  augmented,  that  it  becomes  solidified  in 
the  vessels  during  life,  and  the  resulting  masses  are  asserted  to  have  occa- 
sionally taken  on  an  independent  organization.  The  formation  of  clots  in 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  an  extjcss  or  morbid  state  of  the  fibrin,  or  from 
other  cause,  has  recently  attracted  attention,  not  only  as  a  cause  of  deatl: 
by  interference  with  the  actions  of  the  heart,  but  also  as  a  not  unfrequenl 
source  of  disease  in  various  organs,  as  the  lungs,  brain,  &c.,  through  the  con- 
veyance of  fragments  of  the  clot,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  into  tht 
smaller  vessels,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  these  vessels.  This  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  with  its  effects,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  ape- 
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cial  disease,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
cohesive  aflSnity  of  the  particles  of  the  fibrin  is  frequently  mucli  diminished, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  the  blood  when  taken  from  the  body,  or  ex- 
amined in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  found  to  coa^ulnte  but  feebly,  and  some- 
times to  be  incapable  of  coap^ulation  altofrethcr.     We  find  this  condition  in 
iionie  cases  of  purpura,  not  to  speak  of  malipcnant  fevers,  and  certain  cases 
of  poisoning,  in  which  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  blood  is  wholly  or  in 
part  derived  from  without.     It  is  hij^hly  probable  that  the  fibrin  underproes, 
through  the  direct  ajarency  of  deleterious  substances  absorbed,  especially 
the  sanies  from  unhealthy  ulcers,  abscesses,  &c.,  another  modification,  a])- 
preeiable  only  in  its  results,  by  which  its  vital  force  is  impaired,  and  it  is 
rendered  incapable,  when  thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  of  becoming  duly 
organized,  so  that  it  is  deprraded  into  pus,  or  other  morbid  product.     Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  air  has  been  evolved  from  the  diseased  blood  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  death  by  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart.*     If 
it  be  adnnitted  that  the  blood  may  thus  become  deranged  through  influences 
operating  <lirectly  upon  itself,  the  inference  cannot  be  avoided  that  diseases 
may  have  their  essential  seat  in  that  fluid,  even  though  the  symptoms  may 
aUo  indicate  great  derangement  of  the  solids ;  for  the  blood  is  so  essential 
both  as  an  excitant  and  nutritive  agent  to  all  the  functions  and  tissues,  that 
they  must  all  feel  its  deficiencies,  and  express  that  feeling  in  various  morbid 
phenomena.     Purpura  and  scurvy  are  now  generally  believed  to  have  their 
seat  primarily  and  essentially  in  the  blood ;  and  the  present  tendency  of 
metrical  o])inion  is  to  include  in  the  same  category  all  febrile  affections  de- 
l»oiiilent  on  an  absorbed  poison,  whether  malarial  or  contagious,  as  typlius 
^viT,  yellow  fever,  small-pox.  measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysi])(jlas,  <fc(;.     But 
there  is  suiiie  danger  that,  in  the  reaction  from  the  old  exelusive  solidism,  we 
may  po  too  fur.  an<l.  with  our  attention  engrossed  by  the  diseased  state  of  the. 
MoimJ.  mav  overlook  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  verv  agents  which  are  thus 
iliaiiping  the   blood,  have   ])robably  an  equal  power  to   act  deleteriously 
on  all  tin*  tissues  with  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  the 
liri'ulating  fluid,  instead  of  being  the  special  seat  of  the  disease,  merely  par- 
twipates  in  the  universal  derangement. 

The  blood,  and  the  solids  through  which  it  circulates,  are  so  intimately 

Miitiil.  iheir  mutual  reactions  are  so  constant  and  essential,  that  any  dis- 

'•riltr  in  one  can  s<.-arcely  exist  without  some  change  in  the  other,  and,  in 

tvt-rv  ease  of  extensive  disease,  it  mav  be  verv  conlidentlv  asserted  that  both 

an."  more  or  less  involved.      Numerous  experiments  have  established,  that 

''^'Hiij  taken  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  injected  into  the  veins  of  another  in 

"^■alth.  often  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  though  the  same  openi- 

'''•n.  perforined  with  the  blood  of  a  healthv  animal,  mav  be  followed  bv  no 

^eriou>  results  ;  thus  proving  that  the  blood  ])artieii)ates  in  the  disease  of  the 

""IM-.     It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  morbi<l  impressions  are  simnl- 

(ari«-MU>ly  niaile  upon  both.     In  many  others,  it  is  imi)(»ssible  to  decide  in 

»liieh  of  the  two  the  disease  has  its  (U'iginal  seat.     There  are  often  chains 

of  iiKirbid  actions  of  which  ea<'h  link  constitutes  u  disease.     Thus,  some  part 

"f  the  bodv  mav  be  affected  with  extensive  mortihcation,  the  putrid  results 

<»f  whieh  niav  be  absorbed  into  and  contaminate  the  blood,  which  may  then 

"iH-nite  upon  the  system  at  large,  producing  a  state  of  things  analogous  to 

typhus  fever.     Here  the  distinct  links  are,  Jirat,  the  mortihcati<m,  sccotidhj, 

*  Two  C.1SM  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  reported  by  Dr.  G.  Clcss.  of  Ptuttj^ard, 
OorniJiny,  who  luis  tiUo  c<»llected  eleven  others  upon  record,  in  all  of  which  air  appears 
t'.  h:ive  b(;c«  prinluceil  suddenly  in  tlie  blood,  and  to  iuive  caused  death  by  the  disien- 
won  of  ihc  Tight  siilc  of  the  heart.  In  most  of  the  cases  there  was  coexistent  disease 
of  a  low  ch»r»oter.     (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  2ti4.) 
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the  diseased  blood,  and  thirdly,  the  typhoid  condition;  and  whether  the 
fluids  or  the  solids  be  considered  as  essentially  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action, 
depends  upon  the  point  in  its  progress  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  the  solids  that  attention  is  chiefly  directed, 
because  in  them  the  alterations  arc  more  within  the  scope  of  observation, 
and  from  their  nature  are  more  susceptible  of  investigation.  The  structure 
of  the  solids,  moreover,  is  vastly  more  diversified,  and  consequently  their 
derangement  involves  a  much  greater  variety  of  morbid  action.  The  con- 
sideration that,  while  in  the  blood,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  organized  constituents,  while  those  of  the  various  solid  tissues  are  very 
numerous,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  any  morbific  agent 
entering  the  circulation  would  be  much  more  likely  to  find,  among  the  numer- 
ous solid  tissues,  some  one  susceptible  to  its  deranging  influence,  than  among 
the  few  vital  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  jthus  originating  itiust  be  in  the  solids.  Besides,  the  mor- 
bid states  of  the  blood  are  yet  little  understood,  and  are  perhaps  incapable 
of  being  fully  investigated  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  Prom 
all  these  causes  it  happens  that,  in  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
condition  of  the  blood  is  comparatively  but  seldom  brought  into  view  in  ite 
relation  either  to  pathology  or  therapeutics.  Still,  no  physician  can  do  full 
justice  to  his  patients,  or  contribute  his  due  share  to  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science,  who  does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  important  part  played 
by  that  fluid,  and  jts  all  pervading  influence  as  well  in  disease  as  in  health. 


SECTION  II. 

« 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  the  title  here  given,  that  all  the  forms  of 
disease  treated  of  under  this  head  arc  considered  as  having  their  seat  exclu- 
sively in  the  solids.  The  object  is  only  to  convey  the  idea,  that  it  is  in  thie 
situation  that  they  display  their  characteristic  phenomena.  They  may  b€ 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  one  embracing  those  which  proceed  directly  from 
purely  mechanical  or  chemical  causes,  the  other,  those  which  result  from 
some  agency  exerted  upon  the  vital  properties. 

SUBSECTIOy  L 

DISEASES    FROM    MECUANICAL   OR  CHEMICAL   CAUSES. 

It  is  only  the  immediate  effects  of  such  causes  that  belong  to  this  division. 
The  secondary  effects  are  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  functions 
produced  by  the  injury  already  received,  and  belong,  therefore,  properly  to 
the  second  division.  Thus,  by  means  of  external  force,  the  flesh  is  lacerated, 
or  a  bone  is  broken,  in  the  living  exactly  as  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  re- 
sulting wound  or  fracture  is  a  mere  mechanical  effect ;  but  the  inflammation 
and  fever  which  follow  the  injury  are  exclusively  vital  phenomena,  and  obe- 
dient to  vital  laws.  Most  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  section  fall 
within  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  others  are  so  connected  with  the  vital 
derangements  to  which  they  give  rise,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  con- 
sidered with  advantage.  Little  more,  therefore,  need  here  be  done  than  to 
arrange  them  under  heads  corresponding  with  their  causes,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent miay  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  in  a  regular  order. 

1.  First  in  the  series  may  be  mentioned  the  effects  of  external  violence  ;  aa 
contusions,  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.     These  are  purely  mechan- 
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icaI,  and  belong  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon ;  though  their  conRequences 
uAen  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  and  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere. 
2.  Analogous  to  the  preceding  are  the  effects  of  certain  chemical  agents, 
so  powerful  as  to  produce  immediate  disorganization  of  the  parts  to  which- 
thej  are  applied.     They  act  either  by  so  strong  an  affinity  for  one  or  more 
of  the  principles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  part  as  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  its  vitality,  or  by  an  influence  which  brings  latent  affinities 
existing  between  these  principles  into  energetic  action,  and  thereby  produces 
new  combinations  entirely  subversive  of  organization.     Corrosive  or  caustic 
substances  act  in  the  former  manner ;  intense  heat,  in  the  latter.     If  caustic 
substances,  however,  be  applied  in  a  certain  state  of  dilution,  or  if  heat  be 
applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  they  will  not  then  operate  as  chemical  agents. 
Their  affinities,  or  those  which  they  call  into  play,  are  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  overcome  the  vital  resistance.     They  operate  merely  as  irritants  or 
stimulants  ;  and  their  effects  must  be  ranked  with  those  of  other  causes  act- 
ing on  the  vital  ])roperties.     Even  a  caustic  effect,  so  far  as  this  term  refers 
merely  to  the  death  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  may  result  from  kucIi  an  in- 
fluence, altogether  independently  of  chemical  laws.     A  part  may  be  stimn- 
Uted  beyond  its  powers,  and  may  thus  lose  its  life  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sire  excitement.      Substances  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect  which 
exhibit  no  action  upon  the  dead  body.     Such  results  do  not  belong  to  this 
section,  which  embraces  only  the  direct  effects  of  a  purely  chemical  influence, 
mh  as  would  also  be  experienced  upon  the  application  of  the  agent  to  the 
Wlj  after  death. 

1  Next  in  order  are  the  effects  of  gravitation.  Under  the  influence  of 
VK\>  priiR-ii»le,  all  the  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  settle  into  tlie  most  dopend- 
'M  |)'drt.  The  vital  forces  which  maintain  the  circulation,  and  i^ccp  up  a 
♦mi'c  of  contraction  in  all  the  livinfj  tissues,  are  sulFieient  in  health  to 
niimuract  any  dejrree  of  this  influence  to  which  the  system  is  ordinarily  ex- 
l><'nil.  But,  when  excessive,  it  is  capable  of  producing  local  doranjreinents 
^T».'ii  in  u  state  of  general  health.  Thus,  in  consiMpuMice  of  lon^  standing, 
'lio  1*1.j«h1  acrcumulales  in  the  feet  ami  legs  beyond  the  fatigued  power  of  the 
'iriuliitiou  to  remove  it,  and  the  result  is  a  varicose  <listension  of  the  veins. 
Thus,  also,  the  liquid  which  is  everywhere  moderately  secreted  by  the  cellular 
*i>^ue,  hut  which  is  ordinarily  absorbed  as  fast  as  secreted,  has,  under  simi- 
lardrimn>tances,  a  teiulency  to  subside  into  the  lower  extremities,  where  it 
^'•JJiiuIates  fa>ter  than  it  can  be  removed  by  absorption,  and  an  edenmtous 
'■"'"lilion  of  the  feet  and  legs  results.  Hence  tlie  varicose  veins  and  swollen 
•^xirtmitii.s  to  which  soldiers  on  lon»i:  and  hurried  marches,  and  other  per- 
''•^D'' constantly  on  their  feet,  are  liable. 

Tlie.se  effects  are  much  more  striking  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  and 

tlje  orcranic  contractility  are  morbidly  feeble.     Swelling  of  the  legs  often 

f^tos  i»lace  umler  such  circumstances,  even  though  the  ])aticnt  nniy  not  be 

iflori'  frequently  than  is  usual  in  the  erect  posture;  and  the  effect  is  of  ('ourse 

^Tfatlv  increased  bv  an  increase  of  the  cause.     Andral  ascribes  to  this  (^ause 

flip  mortification  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  extremities  of  very  ohl  people. 

Thi'  forces  which  move  the  blood  are  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence  of 

gravitation  ;  the  blood,  therefore,  stagnates,  and  the  death  of  the  part  follows. 

4.  The  immediate  conse(iuences  of  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  course 

•»f  the  circulating  fluids  are  also  among  the  diseases  belonging  to  this  section. 

When  the  venous  trunks  are  the  scat  of  the  obstruction,  congestion  takes 

]*lucr  in  the  part  from  which  the  vessels  emptying  into  these  tnmks  proceed; 

cffu.sion  of  blood,  or  of  serous  fluid  results  from  the  distended  state  of  the 

capillaries;  the  functions  of  the  part  are  impaired  or  wholly  deranged;  and, 

if  the  obstruction  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  mortitication  occurs  as  a  necessary 
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consequence  of  the  want  of  those  properties  in  the  retained  blood  which  are 
essential  to  the  support  of  all  the  vital  actions.  If,  on  the  contraty,  the  artery 
be  obstructed,  the  part  in  which  it  ramifies  languishes  from  the  want  of  blood, 
and  may  perish  from  the  same  cause,  if  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  be  quite 
obliterated,  and  the  blood  be  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  anastomosing 
branches.  Obstruction  of  the  absoHocnts  gives  rise  to  tumefaction,  partly  from 
the  distended  state  of  the  vessels  themselves  behind  the  part  affected,  partly 
from  the  accumulation  of  effused  fluid  consequent  upon  deficient  absorption. 
The  obstructing  cause  is  often  such  as  to  affect  more  than  one  of  these  sets 
of  vessels,  and  the  results  are  nio<lified  accordingly. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  may  be  external,  as  ligatures  around  the  limbs 
or  neck,  tight  lacing,  and  pressure  either  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  from 
some  extraneous  source ;  or  they  may  be  internal,  as  tumours,  enlarged  or 
indurated  glands,  aneurisms,  the  impregnated  uterus,  diseased  contractions 
or  thickening  of  the  coat«  of  the  vessels,  or  the  presence  of  coagulated  blood 
or  fibrin  within  their  caliber. 

Obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  congestions,  may 
arise  also  from  a  loss  of  due  proportion  between  the  cavities  of  the  hearl, 
and  from  contraction  or  insufficiency  of  the  valves ;  but  this  subject  will  be 
fully  considered  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Any  impediment  to  the  capillary  circulation,  in  organs  supplied  by  the 
ramification  of  large  vessels  conveying  venous  blood,  must  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  and  consequently  a  cause  of  congestion 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus,  if  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  whether  from  constriction  produced  by  irritation,  from  debility, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cease  to  convey  the  blood  through  this  organ  with 
the  usual  rapidity,  the  portal  vein  becomes  necessarily  distended,  and  con- 
gestion takes  place  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  all  those  parts  the  veins  of 
which  empty  into  that  great  trunk.  80  also,  in  the  case  of  a  similar  impedi- 
ment suddenly  produced  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the 
instance  of  death  from  asphyxia,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  consequently  the  general  venous  system  become  congested,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  bloated  and  livid  countenance,  the  prominent  eyes,  and  the 
whole  surface  injected  with  dark  blood,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  appearance. 

5.  Obstructions  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  or  other  passages  in-* 
tended  for  the  escape  of  secreted  fluids,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  their  first  step  at  least,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
mechanical  affections.  The  fluid,  of  which  the  outlet  is  closed,  accumulates 
in  the  tubes  or  receptacles  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  dis- 
tension, which  is  in  some  instances  enormous,  and  which,  unless  relieved, 
results  in  a  rupture  of  the  coats,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  effusion  of  the 
.liquid  into  neighbouring  parts.  Another  result  is  either  a  re-entrance  into 
the  circulation,  by  means  of  absorption,  of  the  secreted  fluid  or  some  of  its 
constituents,  or  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  principles  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  off  by  secretion ;  this  process  being  arrested  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  accumulated  fluid.  As  some  of  these  principles  are  noxious 
when  existing  in  excess  in  the  blood,  very  serious  effects  are  occasionally 
produced.  Thus,  when  the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestines 
is  closed,  this  liquid  necessarily  accumulates  behind  the  point  of  clo.^^ure, 
and  there  is  danger  of  rupture  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of 
fatal  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  colouring  matter  and  probably 
other  principles  of  the  bile  may  be  absorbed ;  and,  as  the  secretory  action 
of  the  liver  is  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
ducts,  the  bilious  matter  ceases  to  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  usual,  and 
consequently,  from  this  cause  also,  becomes  redundant  in  the  blood.     Here 
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It  acts  as!  a  poison,  producing  varioofl  morbid  sensations,  which  arc  partially 
relii'vcd  by  the  escape  of  the  olTcnding  cause  by  difiFcrent  emunctories,  as  by 
the  i^kiu  and  kidneys,  giving  rise  to  jaundice.  A  similar  train  of  conse- 
quences follows  an  obstruction  of  the  ureters. 

The  causes  of  such  obstruction  may  be  external  to  the  tubes,  as  indurated 
tumours  in  neighbouring  parts ;  or  they  may  consist  in  an  altered  stale  of 
the  coats  of  the  tubes,  as  thickening  or  spasmodic  contraction ;  or,  finally, 
they  may  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  tubes,  as  calculous  concretions,  or 
viM-itl  nnd  impactetl  secretions. 

6.  Lastly,  under  the  head  of  mechanical  affections,  may  be  enumerated 
some  of  the  imme<liate  consequences  of  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  pas- 
rages  and  alimentary  canal;  as  suffocation  from  a  foreign  body  cither  in  the 
lan'ux,  or  in  the  (esophagus  pressing  upon  the  trachea ;  inability  to  swallow 
frum  stricture  of  the  wsophagus,  from  a  foreign  body  in  that  tube,  or  from 
pressure  made  upon  it  by  a  tumour;  and  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  from  stricture,  intussusceptio,  strangulated  hernia,  or 
accumulated  and  hardened  feces.  But  in  these  and  similar  canes,  the  me- 
chanii-al  results  are  so  intermingled  with  vital  derangements,  or  so  imme- 
diately fullowed  by  them,  and  the  latter  are  so  much  the  more  important, 
that  the  cases  are  most  advantageously  treated  of  in  connection  with  these 
derangements. 

SUBSECTION  IL 

DlftRASE    FROM    IXFLUENCKS    UP<)X    TIIF.    VITAL    PROPERTIES. 

All  living  parts  are  endowed  with  llic  projierty  of  excitaliility,  or  in  otlicr 
wiipU  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  and  niaiiitaine<l  in  action  by  the 
influ».-ncc  of  certain  agents  cither  internal  or  external.  The  excitation  thus 
prniJur.-eil  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  is  susceptible  of  con- 
sidiTable  variation  in  degree  or  extent,  without  exceeding  or  falling  short  of 
the  limits  of  hoahh. 

l»FiT.  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  this  excitation  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  so  as  to  occasicni  uneasiness  to  the  individual,  and 
interfere  with  the  due  |ierfonnance  of  the  finictions.  Kven  under  these 
circumstances,  it  can  warcely  be  considered  in  tlie  light  of  disease,  if  the 
Tnriation  from  the  due  standard  l)e  of  very  brief  duration.  Thus,  heat  and 
cnld.  in  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  seasons,  often  ])roduce  painful  impres- 
sions, the  former  with  an  augmented,  the  latter  with  a  diminished  action  of 
the  part  affected:  but,  if  these  impressions  disa[)pear  immediately  on  the 
rem«Aal  uf  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent  derangement,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute ilisease.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  where  precisely,  in  the  ad- 
vance or  retr«)CCssion  of  excitation,  health  ends  and  disease  commences. 

The  morbid  excitation  may  be  .such  as  to  alfect  oidy  the  function  of  the 
[•art  or  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  or  it  may  l)e  atten<led  with  a  change 
of  siruf'turc.  Some  pathologists  have,  indet'd,  denied  the  existence,  in  any 
rase.  «>f  functional  without  organic  change,  l^nt,  certainly,  it  is  not  iinpos- 
siiile  iliiit  a  jiart  may  act  in  one  way  or  another;  that  the  heart,  for  example, 
nuiv  )>*'at  more  or  less  fre<iuently;  that  more  or  less  liquid  may  sej)aratc 
frt'Ui  the  bloody  that  a  more  or  less  rapid  nutrition  may  take  ])lace,  without 
ali^rration  of  structure.  AVhether,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  or  is 
iKit  nrifunic  change,  must  rest  upon  observation;  and  we  every  day  witness 
instance*  of  disease  in  which  no  such  change  is  discoverable;  as  in  the 
various  neuralgic  affections.  As  we  cainiot  draw  the  line  precisely  between 
health  and  disease,  neither  can  we  determine  always  where  functional  dis- 
onier  encls  and  organic  begins.     The  latter  is  usually  preceded  by  the  for- 
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mer;   and,  as  a  general  nile,  functional  disorder  long  condnned  ends  i 
stmctoral  lesion. '^^ 

But  all  disorder  is  by  no  means  the  conseqnenee  of  angmented  action,  j 
depression  of  action  below  the  standard  of  health  is  eqaally  a  morbid  stati 
This  may  arise  directly  from  the  application  of  sedative  agents,  or  the  witt 
drawal  of  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  or  indirectly  in  consequence  < 
certain  physiological  laws,  to  be  explained  in  another  place.  It  may  fa 
only  functional,  or  may  be  attended  with  organic  change,  and  result  ere 
in  the  death  of  the  part  affected. 

In  the  case  both  of  morbid  exaltation  and  morbid  reduction  of  the  Yiti 
actions,  the  excitation  and  depression  may  be  in  the  line  of  health,  thong 
aboTC  or  below  it ;  or  they  may  deviate  from  this  line,  and  present  pecoHi 
characters  independent  altogether  of  mere  difference  in  degree.  This  hi 
been  denied  by  certain  pathologists,  who  maintain- that  all  disease  is  a  mei 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  actions  of  health,  and  that  one  diseai 
differs  from  another  only  in  degree  or  locality.  But  the  instances  are  a 
numerous  in  which  affections,  occupying  the  same  structure,  present  charac 
ters  entirely  different,  independently,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  grade  of  actioi 
or  even  of  peculiarities  in  the  organization  of  the  part  affected,  that  the  poai 
tion  above  stated  must  be  held  true,  unless  the  phenomena  can  be  demoi 
strated  to  be  other  than  they  seem.  To  adduce  only  a  single  example ; 
gland  in  the  groin  may  become  the  seat  of  different  diseases,  one  of  whic 
shall  result  in  the  production  of  healthy  pus,  followed  by  speedy  restoratio 
to  health,  as  common  inflammation ;  a  second  in  the  generation  of  a  peculii 
virus,  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another,  as  syphilis ;  a  thin 
in  the  deposition  of  a  cheesy  matter,  with  slow  suppuration  and  very  lingei 
ing  recovery,  as  scrofula ;  a  fourth,  in  characteristic  degeneration  of  structon 
utterly  different  from  anything  seen  in  health,  or  in  other  forms  of  diseaai 
as  cancer.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  those  ani 
numerous  other  diversities,  upon  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action 
and  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  a  theory  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  admit 
ting  its  validity,  in  opposition  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 

There  are,  moreover,  diseased  conditions,  which  are  not  in  themselve 
necessarily  connected  with  an  elevation  or  depression  of  the  vital  actioni 
but  exhibit  a  complete  change  or  perversion  of  them,  and  the  substitution  c 
others  entirely  different,  as  if  belonging  to  a  new  order  of  parts. 

On  each  of  the  morbid  states  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  remarks,  I  sha] 
offer  some  general  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitions  which  migh 
otherwise  be  necessary  in  describing  the  various  diseases  of  which  they  an 
the  constituents.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  receive  specific  names,  so  a 
to  spare  continual  circumlocution.  I  shall  employ  in  general  well  known  aiu 
accepted  terms.  Should  the  meaning  here  attached  to  them  differ  in  an] 
respect  from  their  ordinary  acceptation,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to  maki 
their  use  in  this  work  correspond  with  tlie  explanation  given  in  the  outset. 

*  The  author  docs  not  deuy  that  evcrj  act  of  every  part  of  the  living  bodj  is  accom 
panted,  as  essential  to  its  performance,  with  some  molecular  change,  though  this  ii 
not  positiycly  proven,  and  is  perhaps  insusceptible  of  proof;  yet  such  change  maj 
certainly  take  place  without  any  alteration  of  the  organization.  If  one  molecule,  o] 
granule,  or  cell  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  another  exactly  similar,  the  state  o: 
the  organ  remains  the  same;  there  has  been  performance  of  function  without  changi 
of  structure.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  alternate  destruction  and  repaii 
may  go  on  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  function ;  ttu 
structure  of  the  part  remaining  unaffected,  and  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  bcginnlni 
of  the  morbid  process.  For  convenience,  we  may  consider  organic  derangement  ai 
commencing  when  the  changes  of  structure  are  such  as  to  be  discoverable  by  the  senses, 
and  whatsver  falls  short  of  this  to  be  funotioniJ.    (Note  to  th$  third  edUiom,) 
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That  condition  of  saper-excitation  in  which  the  functions  are  morlMdly  de- 
ranged, without  obTious  organic  change,  is  called  irritation.  When  the 
excitation  is  marked  by  peculiar  characters,  distinguishing  it  from  the  ordi- 
■arj  results  of  OYcr-stimnlation,  it  is  designated  as  a  specific  irriiaHon,  The 
term  irritation  is  also  employed,  eren  when  organic  changes  take  place,  pro- 
Tided  they  fall  short  of  that  peculiar  condition,  usually  marked  by  redness. 
heat,  pain,  and  tumefaction,  and  which  is  denominated  inflammation.  When 
this  condition  occurs,  the  irritation  is  considered  as  merged  in  it,  and  the 
'  tenn  is  abandoned.  Inflammation  may  also  be  marked,  like  the  lower  grade 
of  excitation,  by  peculiar  characters,  materially  differing  fh)m  those  which  it 
presents  in  its  ordinary  form.  Such  deviations  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
ai  specific  inflammakons.  It  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  designate  the 
precise  boundary  between  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  lower  grades  of 
the  former  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  latter  are  yery  clearly  marked ;  but 
they  run  together  in  the  interyal.  They  are  merely  the  two  different  ends  of 
the  same  line  of  excitation. 

That  morbid  condition  in  which  the  yital  actions  are  reduced  below  the 
beahhy  standard  is  called  depression.     It  differs  from  debility,  which  implies 
a  Ion  or  diminution  of  yital  power ;  while,  in  the  case  of  depression,  this 
power  may  be  undiminished,  though  temporarily  restrained.     It  may  consist 
in  a  simple  reduction  of  the  vital  actions,  or  may  be  accompanied  by  pecu- 
liarities arising  firom  the  operation  of  peculiar  causes,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  specific  depression.     It  may,  moreover,  be  purely  functional, 
or  attended  with  organic  changes.     In  the  latter  case,  its  lowest  grade  is 
morlificaHan  or  gangrene. 

Diseased  conditions  which  are  entirely  peculiar,  without  essential  connection 
with  either  hritation  or  depression,  are  designated  by  special  names,  which  it 
vfll  be  sufficient  to  mention  when  the  diseases  themselves  are  considered. 

1  sball  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  several  morbid  states  above  indicated ; 
TIL,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  depression,  with  their  general  causes,  laws, 
nd  effects.  As  one  of  the  attendants  upon  these  morbid  states,  and  deserv- 
ing of  notice  from  its  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  for  the  great  importance 
•ttached  to  it  by  modem  pathologists,  I  shall  next  consider  the  subject  of 
rfmfjfution.  The  next  general  topic  will  be  fever^  which,  though  not  ele- 
mentary, is  a  most  important  constituent  of  numerons  diseases,  and,  as  it  is 
perhap?  incapable  of  analysis,  may  be  advantapreously  considered  among  the 
simpler  f«>nns.  Lastly,  I  shall  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  those  peculiar 
mortijd  Btates,  in  which  there  is  a  total  change  of  the  vital  actions,  and  the 
pmduction  of  new  deposits  or  structures,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  each  of  the  states  in  question.  Such  are  tuberculous  dis- 
ea«e.  melanosis,  and  cancer.  Under  these  several  heads,  may  be  included 
ill  the  constituent  forms  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  certain  morbid 
chan'iT'S  in  the  state  of  the  system  independent  of  deranged  action,  such  os 
exoe^s  of  the  sthenic  condition,  debility,  and  excess  or  deficiency  of  excita- 
>»ility.  which,  however,  may  be  incidentally  considered  in  connection  with  their 
attendant  disorder  of  function. 
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m^x'&fihf^^^^^^^^  ^flwjj/e^r,  rfc.,  of  iTTiiaiim.—kxv^  morbid  excite- 

tation     7^»I   *cr-fc^*ons  not  araountiDir  to  inflammation  is  denominated  irn- 

You  r  ^^r^  ^\^^\T^i\yfrom  an  excess  of  the  ordinary  agents  neces- 
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sary  for  the  support  of  health,  soch  as  food,  drink,  air,  heat,  light,  and  elei 
tricity ;  from  the  action  of  substances  having  acrid  or  stimulant  propertk 
whether  extraneous  to  the  body,  as  various  medicines  and  poisons,  or  pD 
duced  within  it,  as  acrid  secretions,  healthy  secretions  too  long  retaina 
products  of  chemical  changes,  parasitic  animals,  even  the  blood  itself  if  U 
abundant  or  of  altered  qualities ;  from  excessive  or  perverted  mental  actioi 
and  from  various  unknown  causes,  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  fro 
their  apparent  effects,  as  miasmata,  contagion,  and  epidemic  influence. 

Irritation  may  also  result  indirectly,  through  certain  physiological  Ian 
which  determine  this  condition  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  other  ant 
cedent  conditions. 

The  system  appears  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  excitability.  If  tl 
be  called  into  excessive  action,  it  is  exhausted  in  proportion  to  the  excel 
and  there  is  necessity  for  subsequent  repose  in  order  that  It  may  be  recruite 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  diminution  of  the  wonted  stimuli,  or  by  the  actl 
of  directly  depressing  agents,  it  is  allowed  to  rest,  or  is  restrained,  it 
afterwards,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  proportionably  augmented ;  ai 
the  amount  of  excitant  agency,  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
the  support  of  health,  becomes  now  the  cause  of  excessive  and  perhaps  morl 
action.  Hence,  depressing  causes,  if  of  temporary  duration,  indirectly  pi 
duce  irritation  by  the  reaction  which  results.  This  is  probably  true  of  t 
whole  system,  though  the  fact  is  denied  by  some  pathologists.  It  is  c( 
tainly  true  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system.  A  familiar  illustration 
offered  in  the  irritation  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  hand,  previou 
exposed  to  severe  cold,  upon  entering  a  warm  apartment.  A  degpree  of  h< 
which  was  before  only  sufiQcient  to  sustain  the  natural  condition  of  the  pa 
now  that  the  excitability  has  accumulated  through  the  sedative  agency  of  1 
cold,  becomes  capable  of  producing  an  unhealthy  excess  of  action.  TI 
principle  is  very  important,  and  of  very  frequent  applicability  in  the  explai 
tion  of  morbid  phenomena. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  irritation  may  result  indirectly  f^ 
depressing  causes.  In  the  mode  just  described,  the  irritation  occupies  1 
precise  seat  of  the  antecedent  depression,  and  succeeds  it ;  in  that  now  allnd 
to,  it  occurs  in  other  organs,  and  is  co-existent  with  the  depression.  Wt 
the  healthy  actions  of  a  portion  of  the  frame  are  reduced,  the  nervous  enei 
and  circulating  fluid,  being  diminished  in  that  part,  necessarily  accumuL 
elsewhere ;  and,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate,  a  morl)id  excess  of  acti« 
in  other  words,  an  irritation  in  some  other  part  or  organ  is  the  consequen 
This  results  in  part  from  a  mere  change  in  the  balance  of  the  circulati 
throwing  an  undue  portion  of  blood,  which  is  itself  a  powerfully  stimulati 
agent,  upon  a  particular  organ ;  but  probably  in  part  also  from  the  operat 
of  that  physiological  4aw  by  which  the  system,  possessing  a  certain  amoi 
of  excitability,  experiences  a  temporary  increase  of  this  property  in  cert 
parts,  when  its  exercise  is  restrained  in  others.  Thus  we  have,  at  the  sa 
time,  an  increase  of  the  excitability  and  of  the  exciting  agent  in  the  sa 
portion  of  the  body,  and  irritation  necessarily  follows.  This  is  an  abund 
source  of  disease.  Many  of  the  cases  of  internal  irritation,  having  tt 
origin  in  the  external  application  of  cold,  may  be  considered  as  illustrati< 
of  the  principle  here  stated.  The  blood,  leaving  the  cutaneous  capillar 
seeks  certain  inner  parts  of  the  body,  which  have  at  the  same  time  acqui 
increased  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  action  by  the  repression  of  the  na 
ral  excitability  of  the  surface ;  and  irritation  is  established  in  some  one 
the  organs  most  predisposed  to  that  condition. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  irritation  in  particular  parts  is  its  previ* 
existence  in  other  parta,  with  which  the  first  are  sympathetically  connect 
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All  portions  of  the  system  are  so  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  sympathies, 
that  a  strong  impression  can  scarcely  be  made  on  any  one  portion,  without 
Tibratingr  through  the  whole.  But  each  particular  part  or  organ  is  more 
dosely  associated  in  this  way  with  certain  parts  or  organs,  which,  therefore, 
Bore  strongly  feel  itA  disturbances,  and  are  more  easily  brought  into  sympa- 
thetic irritation  than  others;  that  one  of  the  associated  organs,  which  is 
from  other  causes,  most  predisposed  to  the  affection,  being  attacked,  in  pre- 
frmicv  to  the  remainder,  with  the  secondary  irritation. 

Continuitj  of  parts  of  similar  structure  is  most  favourable  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  irritation.  Thus,  if  one  point  in  a  serous  or  mucous  mem- 
bnoe  or  of  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  the  disorder  often  spreads  rapidly 
froD  that  point,  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  tissues  affected  before  it 
mses  to  advance.  If  an  absorbent  radicle  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  it 
often  extends  quickly  along  the  absorbent  to  the  nearest  gland,  while  the 
Mighbonring  parts  are  comparatively  little  affected. 

CoDtinnitj  even  of  dissimilar  structure  is  also  fiavourable  to  the  spread  of 
irritition.  An  investing  membrane  frequently  communicates  disordered  ac- 
tion to  the  or^n  which  it  covers,  and  one  of  the  membranous  coats  of  a 
cnal  to  one  or  more  of  the  others.  What  is  more  common,  for  example, 
tlia  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
rf the  urinary  bladder,  consequent  on  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ? 

But  parts  often  sympathize  strongly  which  arc  distant  from  each  other, 
ttd  have  no  direct  connection.  This  happens  probably  through  the  instru- 
watality  of  the  lirain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  gnngh*a.  Instances  of  the 
fnBmanication  of  irritation  from  one  organ  to  another  in  this  way  are 
•Imwt  innnmerable.  The  stomach  and  heart  are  especially  rich  in  these 
•jBpathetic  connections,  and  suffer  accordingly.  Thus,  gastric  irritation, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  disorder  of  the  brain, 
'ff  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys,  not  to  speak  of 
4ther  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  while  iriitation  of  the  stomach 
i*.  in  its  torn,  almost  always  radiate<l  to  one  or  more  of  these  organs.  The 
lifart  may  he  thrown  into  sympathetic  disorder  by  strong  irritation  in  any 
|«rt  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  frequently  made  to  sympa- 
thize directly  or  indirectly  with  the  sufferings  of  any  one  of  its  organs ;  and 
a!ni'»"!t  fvery  extensive  disease,  not  resulting  directly  from  contamination  or 
slt'-ratiiin  of  the  bh)od,  is  an  example  of  disorder  propagated  from  one  or  a 
frv  priints  in  which  it  may  have  originated. 

It  siimetinie^  happens  that  an  irritation,  thus  sympathetically  produced, 
^^-rtine-i  the  prominent  disease ;  that  from  which  it  originated  having  very 
!«ik1i  diminished,  or  disappeared.  In  this  case,  a  mr(attta>iis,  or  transfer  of 
•h*^  diseased  action,  may  hv  said  to  have  occurred  ;  though  this  phenomenon 
i*  iM*»rp  frequently  the  result  of  other  causes  ;  as.  firtif,  r,f  the  cure  of  a  local 
rrritarion.  while  the  general  diathesis  in  which  it  may  have  originated  remains, 
arrd  whi«-h  now  throws  its  fon-e  upon  some  other  part,  as  in  the  case  of  gout 
ill  the  iT'imach  succeeding  its  removal  from  the  feet  by  cold  applications ; 
and.  t'''r<tndhj,  f»f  the  establishment  of  an  irritation  in  a  sr»und  part  by  some 
in.l-^.^r.dt.-nt  ajrcucy.  calling  off  the  irritation  from  its  original  seat,  as  when 
PMUt  in  the  stomach  is  relieved  bv  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  feet. 

>"m*?iimes,  instead  of  diminishing  or  disappearing,  the  original  irritation 
Ai  .jn-r^r-i  additional  force  by  reflection  from  the  seat  of  the  secondary  or 
-ynipathetic  disorder;  as  when  the  heart  excited  by  some  local  irritation  to 
px^.*^.«ive   action,  sends  an  increased  current  of  blood  through  the   part 

TK    f  ^r  ^^^"^^  s*''n"late8  it  more  highly. 

1  he  xaoihty  with  which  irritation  may  be  ])roduced  depends  much  upon 
iLe  general  condition  of  the  system.     Firm  and  vigorous  health  presenU 
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the  (^atest  resistance  to  the  action  of  irritant  canses.  When  excitabili^is 
diatribnted  in  jnst  proportion  throa^hoat  the  Tramp,  and  each  organ  perfbrrai 
ita  functiou  dalf,  the  usaal  causes  of  diseaiic,  finding  no  weak  point  to  assail, 
will  oftcD  pass  harmless  by.  Klevntion  above  and  depression  below  the 
Standard  of  health,  equally  jirovoke  the  attack  of  difieoscs  of  irritation. 

A  fnll  plethoric  habit,  in  which  the  blood  is  excessive  in  qnsntity  and  too 
rich  in  qnaUty,  though  the  complexion  may  be  florid,  the  dif^stion  good,  the 
nutrition  active,  and  the  other  functions  apparently  in  perfect  order,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  vigorous  health,  ^uch  a  habit  is.  indeed,  always  on 
the  borders  of  disease.  The  slightest  irritant  canse  is  sufficient  to  ronae  the 
latent  tendency  into  action.  Tlie  blood  is  so  stimulating  and  abundant  as  to 
maintain  every  organ  at  its  highest  point  of  action  consistent  with  health ; 
and  a  sin|i;le  additional  drop  of  excitement  is  sufficient  to  make  the  action 
run  over  into  disease.  When  irritation  is  excited  under  these  circamstancM, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  apt  very  speedilj  to 
rise  into  inflammation,  unless  the  over-excilement  be  quickly  relieved  by 
sbondant  secretion,  or  by  hemorrhage.  Thus,  ]>ersoiis  returiling  from  a  lot^ 
joamey,  in  which  exercise  has  invigorated  their  digestive  and  nutritive  func- 
tions, and  resuming  sedentary  habits,  arc  exceedingly  liable  to  inflammatwy 
attacks.  During  their  period  of  active  exertion,  the  additional  qnantity  of 
rich  blood  supplied  by  the  invigorated  digestion,  is  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  excited  functions,  no  that  the  healthy  balance  is  preserved.  But  when, 
upon  a  return  to  comparative  rcpoi^c,  the  cause  of  thi^  additional  expenditnro 
ceaaes,  while  the  appetite,  yet  unimpaired,  and  the  digestive  function  tasked 
to  the  utmost,  continae  the  additional  supply,  a  plethoric  state  of  system  is 
established,  and  the  slightest  spark  is  sufficient  to  light  up  the  flame  of  high 
vascalar  irritation,  if  not  of  inSammatiou. 

A  system  enfeebled  by  depiction,  by  abstinence,  by  imperfect  digestion,  or 
by  any  other  cause,  is  perhaps  not  less  liable  to  disorder  from  over-czcite- 
meut ;  but  the  irritation  in  tlii^  case  is  apt  to  take  place  in  a  different  order 
of  parts,  and  to  present  dilfercnt  phenomena.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
blowl- vessels,  and  exhibiting  c.xcessivc  vascular  action,  it  is  disposed  to 
seat  itself  in  the  nervous  system,  and  to  take  on  the  fonn  of  nouralgin,  spasm, 
convulsion,  or  other  nervous  disorder.  'I'he  functions  are  often  Tcry  mueh 
deranged  without  any  discoverable  organic  nlfcclion,  and  with  little  disposi- 
tion to  assume  the  inflammatory  condition.  Even  the  heart  may  he  thrown 
into  tumultuous  luovcmcnt,  without  alteration  of  its  own  structnre,  or  the 
existence  of  any  known  local  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  to  excite  it. 
Thus,  the  irritation  of  gout,  which  in  the  plethoric  fixes  upon  the  blood- 
Tcssels,  and  very  generally  ends  in  inQammation,  will,  in  the  debilitated,  often 
.  exhibit  itself  in  various  harassing  nervous  disorders ;  as  dyspepsia,  epasm  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  asthma,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  and  nea- 
ralgia.  Hence,  tlio  system  when  enfeebled  is  oflcn  said  to  tw  in  an  irritaMe 
ttale,  because  it  is  easily  excited  into  disorder,  and  that  disorder  is  apt  to 
retain  the  form  of  irritation ;  while  an  opposite  condition  is  called  inflamma- 
tory, I>ecauBe  any  irritation  excited  almost  always  runs  into  inflammation. 
Bat,  tliongh  a  state  of  debility  predisposes  cxpecially  to  nervous  derange- 
ment and  functional  irritation,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  indisposes  to  iuHammation ;  on  the  contrary,  this  form  of  disease  is  more 
apt  to  occur,  under  such  ci  ream  stances,  than  in  jicrfect  health. 

In  various  diseases,  particular  organs  acquire  increased  irritability,  and 
are  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  which  would  produce  no  effect  in  health  ; 
uad  parts  which  have  already  been  the  seat  of  irritation  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  sulweqaent  attacks.  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  afforded  in 
certain  diseases,  DSBally  of  a  contagions  and  specific  character,  which  in 
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jL^Dvrul  affect  the  human  subject  but  once;   such  as  small-pox,  measles, 
hooping-cough,  &c. 

When  an  irritation  has  been  produced,  it  often  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  original  cause  "has  ceased  to  act.  When  the  system  or  any 
of  its  parts  has  lx»en  thrown  into  agitation,  time  is  required  for  it  to  settle 
down  into  the  calmness  of  health ;  and,  as  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  after 
a  storm,  the  commotion  is  sometimes  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  cause 
than  during  its  action.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  irritation  assumes  a 
{KTmanent  form,  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  its  continuance  to  constitutional 
predisposition. 

It  i.s  maintained  by  some  writers  that,  as  the  system  possesses  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cxcitahility,  a  universal  irritation  cannot  exist,  and  that,  even 
admitting  that  an  irritant  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  system,  it  can  affect 
only  a  part.     But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  system  has  a  limited  amount  of  excitability ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  whole  of  this  excitability  is  cal]e<l  into  play  in  health.     It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that,  by  augmenting  the  stimulation  applied  to  all  the  organs,  the 
excitability  in  reserve  may  be  brought  into  action,  and  a  universal  exaltation 
of  the  vital  functions  beyond  the  point  of  health  result.     It  has  been  objected 
to  this  view  that,  as  there  is  onlv  a  fixed  amount  of  blood,  and  as  an  increased 
supply  of  blood  is  a  necc-^sary  attendant  upon  exaltation  of  function,  a  uni- 
versal irritation  is  impossible,  liecausc,  in  such  cases,  the  blood  must  be  held 
everywhcfrc  in  equililiriuni,  and  there  conld  be  no  accumulation  in  any  one 
part.      But.  though  this  is  true  as  in  tin*  aiiunint  of  bhiod  in  any  part  at  any 
LHvc'n  instant  of  time,  vet  all  the  ellects  of  irritation  are  obtained  by  an  in- 
on'used  rapitlity  of  cirenlatiiai,  whi(-h  may  he  universal.     Nor  is  the  evidence 
of  facts  against  the  opinion  here  advocated.      It  has  n<»t  been  and  ennnot  be 
provi'd  that  no  rase  of  universal  irritation  has  existe<l.     But  such  a  ease 
I'unnot  be  of  long  duration.     The  excitability  must  si)on  be  exhausted,  and 
the  system  sink  into  a  state  of  indirc»et  depression.     Xor,  iwlmitting  tlie  pos- 
-ihle  fxi«it<."nre  of  >ui*h  eases,  can  they  be  allowed  to  be  e(mim<m.     It  sehlom 
happens  that  a  stimuhmt  agent  is  a])plied  to  the  system  universally,  to  which 
the  jK'iniliar  and  various  susreptibilities  of  all  the  organs  will  resp(md,  so 
thai  all  shall  be  e.\'eit<'d  to  mor))i(llv  increased  action.      Kven  when  the  agent 
i*  a  universal  stimulant,  still,  certain   organs  are  inu<-h  more  suseej»tible  to 
i:?  influence  than  others;  an<l  these,  being  first  excited  into  a  high  degn^e  of 
irritariiin.  occupy  all  the  n-servetl  excitability,  and  even  call  olf  that  of  the 
"iIkt  i-ifgans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them,  under  existing  cireum- 
*tjinc€;s.  not  »>nly  inMi'ieei>tible  to  the  stimulant  impressitm,  but  in  a  certain 
•levrn.c  to  that  aUo  of  their  ordinary  healtliv  excitants,  so  that  they  arc  left 
iu  a  state  c>f  dcj»ressi<m.     llen<-e.  the  onlinary  result  of  the  morbid  operation 
'»f  even   gt-neral  stimulants  is  the  establishment  of  irntati<m  in  one  or  more 
'•rgans  and  depression  in  others;  and  this  is  still  more  common  when  the 
"peratinii  of  the  cau.-e,  as  generally  happens,  is  ])artial.      In  the  great  ma- 
j«»rity  of  iliseu^es,  therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  opposite  con- 
•litions;   though  the  predominance  of  the  irritation,  or  of  the  depression, 
may  give  the  peculiar  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  disease  in 
jreiieral. 

The  effects  of  irritatiim  are  often  <lisplayed  in  organs  remote  from  its  real 
seat.  This  ha[i])ens  when  the  disorder  attacks  a  tissue  or  order  of  parts, 
wp'»n  the  due  action  of  which  othcT  parts  dei)end  f<>r  the  ability  to  perform 
Mu-ir  peculiar  functions.  Thus,  sensibility,  muscular  motion,  and  to  a  cer- 
*;iin  extent  sc«^Teti«»n,  depend  upon  a  due  .*-upply  of  nervous  influence  from 
'h-  lirain.  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  ganglia.  Irritation,  therefore,  iu  eilUer 
"f  ihe?e  structures,  or  in  the  cour.se  of  the  nerves  which  convey  their  \uft\i- 
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ence,  may  produce  great  dieorder  ia  ono  or  more  of  the  faactiooB  alluded  to 
in  auy  part  of  the  body,  even  the  most  remote.  Hence,  paralytic,  apaamodie, 
and  conTulsire  affectiooB,  anil  innamerable  duranf^menta  in  the  aecretofy 
TonctionB,  often  depend  exclusively  upon  disease  in  the  nervous  ceatrea. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  each  particular  function,  dependent  upon  nerr- 
ouB  inflaence,  rcceircs  its  supply  thron^h  nervous  cords  or  fibrils  devoted 
ezclnsively  to  itwlf,  and  connecting  it  with  some  |)articalar  nervous  centre; 
in  other  words,  with  some  portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  some  one 
of  the  ganglia,  which  presides  especially  over  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  certitin  instauccs,  the  nerves  of  special 
sensibility  are  distinct  from  those  of  general  sensibility,  as  in  the  organa  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  sinell ;  and  the  fact  is  now  believed  to  be  true  alao  is 
regard  to  taste.  The  fact  that  a  certain  degree  uf  cold  benumbs  the  aenae 
of  tonch  in  the  hand,  wjiilc  the  sensiliility  to  jiainful  impressions,  so  far  from 
suffering  diminution,  is  in  reality  augmented,  and  the  fact  also  that,  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  the  touch  is  oflen  cxccGdiufrly  acute,  while  tiie 
sensibility  to  painful  imprcsiuuits  is  so  far  lost  that  needles  may  be  ran  into 
the  hand,  or  a  tooth  extracted,  without  apparent  cousL'iousness,*  render  the 
inference  highly  probable,  that  the  nerves  uf  touch  are  also  distinct  from 
those  of  general  sensibility. 

It  has  been  demunstraled  by  l!ell,  Magendie,  and  others,  that  senmbili^ 
and  the  power  of  motion  depend,  in  many  instances,  upun  distinct  nerret, 
though  they  may  be  connected  in  the  same  sheath ;  and  analogy,  as  well  at 
the  phenomena  both  of  health  and  disea^,  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  &ct 
to  be  uniTersal.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  infer  that  each  distinct  part, 
in  an  association  of  parts  devotnl  to  the  sume  office,  lias  distinct  nerroui 
fibrils,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  source  of  its  power;  that  each 
muscle,  for  example,  is  thus  provided  ;  as  we  cannot  well  otherwise  coocetve 
how  the  will  could  communicate  with  any  particular  muscle,  to  the  exctnaion 
of  all  the  rest.  We  are  thus  provided  with  the  means  of  ex])lainingnuiDeronc 
morbid  phenomena,  and  conducted  to  u  rationol  mode  of  treatment.  Almtat 
every  variety  of  functional  deruntrement,  in  almost  every  jMirt  of  the  body, 
may  have  an  origin  in  irritation  of  a  single  point  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
nervous  ganglia,  or  the  nerves  connecting  these  organs  with  the  seat  of  the 
function ;  and  remedies  addrciiscd  to  the  real  scat  of  the  disease  may  speedilj 
relieve  it,  while,  if  couGned  to  the  apparent  seat,  tliey  can  be  of  no  advantage. 
The  importance  to  the  physician  of  bearing  in  mind  the  general  trnthi 
incalcated  in  this  section  is  incalculable. 

Phenomena,  Effecle,  dx.,  of  Irritation. — The  first  observable  phenomenon, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  irritation,  is  an  exaltation  of  the  function  in  the  part 
affected.  With  an  increase  of  the  irritation,  the  fuiictiun  becomes  more  or 
less  deranged,  and  in  the  higher  grades  undergoes  an  eutire  change,  or  ia 
altO)fether  suppressed.  The  symptoms  consequently  vary  with  the  tissue, 
organ,  or  series  of  j>ari»  affected,  and  with  the  degree  of  the  irritation. 

In  most  parts  of  the  system  there  is  a  combination  of  capillaries,  ncrreB, 
aud  ultimate  cells  or  molecules,  the  last  uf  which  are  the  proper  agents  of 
the  function,  while  the  two  former  supply  material  au<l  reiiuisite  influence. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  relation  bctwct-n  the  irritant  cause  and  these 
aereral  parts  may  be  such,  that  tJie  irrilaliun  may  be  primarily  seated  in  one, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  all  may  he  affected  simultaneously.     But 

*  As  in  tLa  morbid  bIs(«  Induced  in  penoni  of  irritable  nerToui  BfHloma,  b;  tbeae 
cip«r>tioiia  perfurtned  under  the  nkme  of  ftnimkl  magnettBm.  The  Kulhor  hu  sa«n  too 
BHiy  iniluieM  of  the  bind  alluded  to  Id  the  leii.  to  allow  him  to  enieru^n  b  doubt 
upon  the  Kulyaot.  Ht  doea  not,  hawever,  wiab  to  be  underalood  ae  ascribing  anj  otliar 
iBfloanae  to  tLoM  operation*  than  one  of  an  excluaiTelj  mental  obaractcr. 
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on  whichever  the  first  impression  is  made,  though  there  may  be  a  predomi- 
nance throughout  of  its  morbid  action,  yet  the  others  will  soon  more  or  less 
participate  in  the  derangement.  The  nerve  tissue  is  certainly  more  sus- 
ceptible of  an  independent  irritation  than  the  blood-vessels ;  and  the  various 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  or  its  parts  may  be  increased,  deranged,  or 
suppressed,  without  a  direct  original  participation  of  the  capillaries.  Thus, 
the  sensations  may  be  sharpened,  or  perverted,  the  emotions  and  intellectual 
operations  elevated  or  deranged,  and  muscular  movement  invigorated,  dis- 
ordered, or  suppressed,  without  any  discoverable  evidence  of  antecedent  vas- 
cular change.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  capillaries  of  the  neurilemma, 
or  of  the  nervous  substance  itself,  either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  the  con- 
ducting cords,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which  thus  interferes  with 
the  f auctions ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  many  instances,  as  dis- 
section has  proved ;  bnt,  in  many  other  instances,  neither  examination  after 
death,  nor  investigation  during  life,  has  been  able  to  detect  such  a  source 
of  the  irritation ;  and  its  existence  should  not  be  assumed  on  mere  theoretical 
grounds.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  even  of  primary  nervous  irritation,  the 
capillaries  and  elementary  cells  are  apt  to  become  secondarily  involved ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  case  can  the  latter  be  the  seat  of  irritation,  without  a  speedy 
participation  of  the  nervous  structure;  so  that  in  most  instances  all  partake 
of  the  disorder,  and  contribute  to  the  results. 

A  phenomenon  always  present  in  Iwal  irritation  not  exclusively  nervous, 
whatever  may  be  its  seat,  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  a 
consequent  arterial  rongesHfm.  In  relation  to  the  ininiodiato  cause  of  this 
conge^Jtiun.  there  will  be  occasion  to  spouk  when  upon  the  subject  of  inflam- 
matinn.  Of  its  existence  there  ran  be  no  doubt.  It  is  evinced  to  the  eye 
by  the  redness  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritnnt  to  the  skin,  or  to 
any  orln-r  exposed  ])art.  It  is  one  of  the  first  ste|»s  whirh  nature  takes  in 
that  HTics  of  changes  which  attend  a  persistent  irritation,  and  is  a  necessary 
instninient  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  clmnges.  Independently  of  the 
results  which  flow  from  the  vital  influence  of  the  blood  thus  accumulated,  it 
frequently  proves  injurious  mechanically  by  pressing  upon  and  cramping  the 
organ,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  <lue  i)crforiMance  of  its  functions;  as  in 
the  vertigo,  or  even  a|)oplexy,  whii'h  sometimes  results  from  general  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  without  any  dis<*overal)le  lesion,  and  the  partial  jialsy 
whirh  attcfids  a  similar  congesti(»n  of  the  particular  centre,  fn>m  which  the 
affected  part  is  supplied  with  nervous  influence. 

An  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility  is  another  change  attendant  upon 
irritation.  If  the  excitement  ))e  UKKlenite,  there  is  merely  an  exaltation  of 
the  natural  sensibility.  Thus,  in  the  early  stage  and  lower  grades  of  irrita- 
tion, tlic  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  nmy  become  more  acute  when 
their  nr;rans  res]iertively  are  affected;  and  the  ordinary  suscei>til)ilities  of 
particular  parts  to  parti«*ular  impressions  are  augmented.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, if  the  disorder  Cimtinue  or  become  of  a  higher  grade,  the  sensibility 
U  perverted,  with  the  cM'currence  of  deranged  sensations,  or  is  im]mired  so 
that  the  afijiropriate  stimuli  do  not  make  their  usual  impression,  or  is  for  a 
time  altogether  lost. 

Similar  modifications  occur  in  the  motive  power,  when  the  muscular  tissue 
i.«  affi'Cterl.  It  is  first  increased,  so  that  the  muscle  will  act  more  vigorously 
QTider  the  same  amount  of  stimulation ;  it  is  then  perverted,  so  that  the 
contraction  becomes  irregular  or  spasmodic;  and  sometimes  it  is  altogether 
lost  under  the  violence  of  the  irritation,  as  when  the  heart  almost  instantly 
cirascs  to  beat,  in  cases  of  sudden  translation  to  it  of  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
Denralgi*'  disorder. 

Digestion  is  also  apparently  invigoratwJ  under  a  moderate  irritation,  auA 
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becomes  deranged  as  the  irritation  increases.  Ilence,  most  sobstancea  which 
are  capable  of  InBoming  the  GtODiach,  will  in  very  small  doses  proroke  a  tem- 
porary iucreuie  of  the  appetite,  and  marc  rapid  asHimilation  of  the  food. 

AbKorptiou  Keems  to  be  somewhat  Taxiously  affected.  It  is  a  general  law, 
that  the  rapidity  of  absorption  is  inrersely  proportionate  to  the  folneu  of 
the  blood- vefiscls.  In  capillary  irritation,  therefore,  as  the  blood  is  osiullj 
occnmulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  absorption  sboald  take  place 
less  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy  state ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Ex- 
periment has  proved  that  substances  which  highly  stimulate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied  ore  less  apt  to  be  absorbed,  ceteris  paribus,  than 
others  having  no  such  effect ;  and  tlic  copious  effusions  which  taLe  plooe  in 
closed  cavities,  in  a  state  of  irritation  or  iuQammatioii,  mnst  result  from  the 
circuni stance,  that  the  increased  elimination  is  not  counterbalanced  bj  a  cdf^ 
responding  activity  of  abHorptioo.  Whether  the  result  is  merely  mechanical, 
dei>cndiug  upon  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  distended  capillaries,  imped- 
ing the  direct  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  coutH  of  the  venoos  radidei, 
and  at  the  same  time  cramping  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  whether  we  ore  to 
conKidcr  that  the  absorbents  do  really  not  participate  in  the  Irritation,  is  a 
point  which  it  might  be  diOicult  to  decide.  The  fact,  however,  is  important 
in  a  therapeutical  point  uf  view.  But,  tliough  absorption  is  usually  impeded 
by  any  irritation  which  has  the  effect  of  producing,  in  whatever  degree,  a  con- 
f(cstcd  state  of  the  capillaries,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases  in  which  aa 
irritative  oolion  in  a  part  lA  nut  incompatible  with  iucreascd  absorption ;  aa 
in  cases  of  hy|)crtrophy,  where  this  function,  though  not  invigorated  in  the 
jome  proportion  as  the  nutritive,  must  necessarily  be  more  active  than  in 
health  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  syniuietry  of  growth.  Besides,  the 
absorbents,  when  submitted  to  a  direct  and  cscluKivc  stimulation,  ubey  the 
general  rule ;  that  is,  if  niixlcnitdy  cxcite<l,  they  perform  their  usuul  function 
more  vigorously,  but  under  cxcescive  excitement,  ore  deranged  or  impeded 
in  their  action,  or  cease  to  act  altogether.  Atrophy,  general  or  local,  may 
result  froui  the  former  condilinu,  morbid  uccuinulatiou  of  secreted  matter 
from  the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  kind  of  absorption  which 
results  from  the  mere  physical  imbibitjou  of  fluids,  or  endosmosis,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  irritation  directly  diminishes  the  process ;  while  that  effected 
through  cell-action,  which  is  the  true  vital  absorption,  is  obedient  to  the 
general  law. 

The  influence  of  irritation  D]>on  the  funution  of  secretion  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  In  all  the  secretory  organs,  its  first  effect,  if  not  excessive, 
is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  without  materially  altering  its  qualitiei. 
In  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  it  changes  the  chttruclcr  us  well  as  increases  the 
unonnt  uf  the  seen-ted  fluid  Thus,  the  mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which,  under  a  slight  irritation,  becomes  somewhat  more  copious,  retaining 
its  usual  blnud  qualities,  is,  in  a  higher  grade  of  irritation,  not  only  increased 
in  quantity,  knt  so  far  altcreil  in  (juality  as  to  excoriate  the  skin  over  which 
it  passes.  Thus,  also,  in  the  action  of  calomel  on  the  liver,  a  very  small  doaa 
will  often  produce  a  moderate  flow  of  healthy  bile,  while  that  which  results 
from  hirge  doses  is  not  unfrcquctitly  dark-coloured  and  exceedingly  acrid. 
There  ere  many  diseases  which  consist  essentially  in  increased  secretion,  con- 
sequent nuon  irritation  of  the  secreting  organs.  Such  frequently  ore  diar- 
rhcea,  cholera  morbus,  and  certahi  varieties  uf  dropsy ;  and  whether  the  char- 
acter of  the  fluid  secreted  shall  be  the  same  as  in  health,  ur  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  modlBed,  depends  often  upon  the  degree  of  the  cxi:<ting  irritatioo. 

In  many  instances,  the  secreting  organ,  under  high  irritatiun,  throws  oat 
blood  little  if  at  all  ultcred,  either  by  rupture  uf  the  distended '  capillariea, 
or  throDgh  pathological  openings  in  their  walls  large  enough  to  admit  the 
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sige  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  there 
be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Hemorrhages  frequently  have  their 
n  in  this  cause. 

lien  the  irritation  exceeds  a  certain  point,  the  secretory  process  is  dimi- 
Hi  or  altogether  arrested ;  and,  under  these  circumHtanccs,  inflammation 
»t  to  be  established. 

he  function  of  nutrition  obeys  the  same  law.  It  is  promoted  .by  a  slij^ht 
BUion.  and  impeded,  deranged,  or  arrested  by  one  of  a  more  Tiolcnt  cha- 
3r.  That  condition  of  a  part  deDominatcd  hypertrophy ^  or  excessive 
rth,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  nutritive 
ess,  consequent  upon  a  moderate  irritation  in  the  part,  directed  iirobably 
special  force  to  its  cellular  or  molecular  constituent.  The  disorder  may 
t  the  whole  of  an  organ,  or  only  one  or  more  of  its  component  parts. 
5,  the  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged,  without  any  other  apparent  deviation 
.  the  healthy-  state.  In  this  case,  the  whole  organ  is  probably  the  seat 
1  irritative  action.  In  other  instances,  the  intimate  structure  is  deranged, 
on^equence  of  the  augmentation  of  one  of  its  C(nnponents. 
'o  complete  our  general  view  of  irritation,  it  remains  only  to  call  attcn- 
\  to  its  secondary  effects.  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  part  imme- 
lely  affected,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  former  situation, 
?rthe  subsidence  of  the  irritation,  a  state  of  depression  usually  occurs,  in 
ich  the  functions  are  i)erformed  more  feebly,  or  are  for  a  time  susixMided. 
Wf  fatijrned  organ  requires  a  ])eriod  of  rest  before  it  can  return  to  its  ordi- 
iry  duties.  Tiiis  subjeet  will  be  more  fully  tMUisidcred  under  the  head  of 
7.^^;f^^Vm.  In  parts  of  the  bocly  not  the  seat  of  jirhiiary  irritation,  two 
:iin;:s  uiav  oerur.  In  tlu?  lirst  pla«'C.  thost^  eloselv  funueeted  bv  sympathy 
ilb  ihe  .seat  of  the  disease,  freiiueiitly  participate  in  its  disorder,  and  be- 
oiuu  si'«:(indarily  irrltat(?d.  In  the  second  place,  in  conscMimMice  of  the 
iioiti'd  aniounl  of  the  excitability  poi^sessed  by  the  system,  jiarts  which  are 
■ffeiiiM  neither  with  the  primary  nor  the  secondary  irritation,  arc  apt  to  be 
ftpn'-iscd  in  their  action  below  their  previous  c(uidilion.  We  may  artificially 
i^ail  ourselves  of  this  priuciide  so  as  to  relieve  existing  irritations,  by  esta- 
Ji*hin;r  u  more  powerful  one  elsewhere. 
Aniuii;r  the  important  secondary  etfects  of  irritation,  are  also  to  be  con- 
i'lmd  the  chantres  produced,  and  phenomena  exhibited,  in  parts  which 
i*'|Kiid  for  the  dne  perforinancte  of  their  functions  ujxin  tiie  regular  action 
•niiepart  allected.  Now  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  so  closely  eon- 
wutl.  au<l  so  mutually  dependent,  that  one  cannot  be  nniterially  deranged 
»iiiiout  more  or  less  deranging  the  t)thers.     Hence  an  irritation,  capable  of 


topainMl  digestion,  in  coiise([uence  of  which  less  nutriment  is  thrown  into 
(•I'Uoijil.  which,  therefore,  becomes  less  capable  of  sup])lyiug  the  due  mate- 
Jalaud  hilluence  to  the  functions  of  innervation,  secretion,  and  nutrition; 
«»<1  thus  disorder  in  all  these  functions  may  arise,  as  a  -secondary  consequence 
'f  Irritation  of  the  stomach.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  very  different  mode  of 
'^'Jl»a;::iiing  disease  from  that  which  is  effected  through  .<ym|)athy  of  parts, 
•y*bi,.]i  the  original  irritation  is  immediately  tran>mitted  from  one  organ 
"Rii"tln;r,  retaining  its  prinmry  character  in  its  new  locality.  But.  though 
'»'*reis  ii  nmtuai  dc|»en<lence,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  the  f\mctions.  yet 
'^Hain  parts  are  more  ijilimately  connected  than  others,  and  in  some  this 
•■•ftne^lion  is  so  close,  that  irritat'ion  in  the  one  finds  its  legitinmteex[)rcssion 
"dorangument  of  the  functions  in  another.     The  nervous  centres  hold  suc\x 
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a  commuiding  relation  vith  the  whole  system ;  and  irritation  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  gang'lia,  is  often  recofi^iud  only  by  the  disorder  which 
it  produces  in  the  dependent  functions.  From  what  has  been  said  in  thia 
section,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  vast  number  of  morbid  phenomena 
and  effects  are  merely  secondary  consequences  of  irritation  in  some  oUmt 
part  of  the  system  than  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

Specific  Irritations. — In  relation  to  specific  irritations,  those,  namely,  in 
which  the  super-excitement  deviates  from  the  ordinary  line  of  excesrire 
action,  few  general  observations  can  be  made ;  as,  from  their  very  natnre, 
they  require  a  special  consideration.  In  relation  to  their  origin,  propagation, 
and  effects,  they  are  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  general  laws  idreadj 
stated.  Their  peculiarity  is  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  diathesis  or  pre- 
disposition of  system,  n'hich  determines  special  effects  from  ordinary  cansei ; 
or,  as  much  more  frequently  happens,  upon  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Thus,  gonty  and  rheumatic  irritation  may  be  excited  in  systems, 
predisposed  to  these  forms  of  disease,  by  any  irritant  cause ;  while  the  irri- 
tation of  hooping-cough  is  developed,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  system,  hj  a 
peculiar  contagious  principle.  All  contagious  diseases,  so  far  as  they  conaiat 
in  irritation,  may  be  placed  in  this  category  ;  for  they  are  all  peculiar,  if  in 
nothing  else,  at  least  in  generating  a  poison  similar  in  its  effeeta  to  tlMt 
which  produced  tbem. 

Jlrtkle  II. 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  usually  characterued 
by  increased  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  The  co-existence 
of  these  phenomena  in  any  one  part  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  inflammation  in  that  part ;  although,  if  they  persist  for  a  very  short  period, 
there  is  always  associated  with  them  some  modiiication  of  the  secretory  and 
natritive  processes.  The  absence,  however,  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Thos, 
pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and  the  increased  redness  and  heat  often 
disappear  before  the  inflammatory  action  ceuscs.  But  almost  every  deflnitton 
of  natural  processes  is  liable  to  similar  imperfection  ;  for  the  different  pro* 
cesses  are  so  allied,  intermingled,  or  Qverlap|)ed,  that  scarcely  any  one  is 
ansceptiblc  of  being  entirely  isolated,  even  for  the  purpose  of  description. 
In  this  work,  the  term  inflammation  is  considered  as  embracing  all  that  series 
of  local  changes  which  commences  when  simple  irritation  ceases,  and  ends 
only  with  the  loss  of  life,  or  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 

Inflammation  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  diseased 
conditions  ;  as  it  either  attends,  or  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  serious  diseases,  and  in  very  many  instances  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  Hence  it  requires  to  be  studied  with  peculiar  care.  I 
shall  treat  1.  of  its  general  phenomena,  progress,  and  results ;  1.  of  its  na- 
ture ;  3.  of  its  causes ;  4.  of  its  modifications  in  the  different  tissues ;  and  5. 
of  those  varieties  which  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  specific. 

1.  Phenomena,  Progreee,  and  Beinills  of  Infiammation. 

1.  IlxDNSBS. — This  is  usually  the  first  (ibscrvable  phenomenon.  It  is  of 
various  intensity  and  shade,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  its 
stage,  the  part  affected,  the  state  of  the  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  canae. 
Every  grade  of  it  is  observable,  from  a  light  rose-colour  to  a  deep  crimson, 
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or  even  purple.  It  maj  appear  in  points,  in  streaks,  in  minute  ramifications, 
or  quite  uniform  like  the  redness  in  blushing.  It  is  f^cncrally  mont  intense 
in  one  spot,  and,  as  it  recedes  from  this,  gradually  diminishes  until  lost  in 
the  healthy  C(»lour ;  but  sometimes  it  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  and  is  of  equal 
intensity,  or  very  nearly  so,  throughout.  The  brighter  hues' generally  attend 
onlinary  active  inflammation ;  the  darker,  that  proceeding  from  some  specific 
cause,  or  associated  ^itli  a  feeble  action,  or  a  gangrenous  tendency.  The 
redne.s*  often  disappears  under  pressure  by  the  fingers,  and  returns  upon  the 
reujoval  of  the  pressure ;  the  rapidity  with  which  it  returns  measuring  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part.  Sometimes,  however,  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  engorged  state  of  the  capillaries, 
ami  the  extravasation  of  blood.  The  colour  of  inflamed  parts  is  owing 
chiefly  to  an  enlarged  ca])acity  of  the  vessels,  which  thus  admit  a  greater 
volume  of  blood,  and  to  the  crowding  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  exist  in 
much  larger  relative  proportion  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  than  in 
the  cin:nlation  generally.  It  also  sometimes  depends  in  part  upon  the  effu- 
^ion  of  blood,  or  the  extravasation  of  the  red  fluid  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
intcn.se  redness  exhibited  in  certain  cases  may  ))e  ascribed,  as  suggested  by 
Hunter,  and  subsequently  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  to  the  passage 
of  the  V>loo<l  unchange<l  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 

2.  Heat. — With  the  increased  redness,  there  is  also  an  increased  tempe- 
rature of  the  part.  This  is  usually  more  sensible  to  the  patient  than  to  the 
observer ;  though  it  nmy  in  general  be  detected  by  the  hand,  and  is  rendered 
irvident  by  the  thermometer ;  but,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
it  wouM  appear  that  it  never  exceeds  tl»o  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart.  Consequently,  when  a  part  near  the  <*entre  of  circulation  is  inflamed, 
the  increa.-e  of  temjicrature  is  less  than,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
extremities,  where  the  ordinary  ciegree  of  heat  is  lower.  Thus,  aecording  to 
ThoTiisoii.  blisters  (»n  the  chest  .»^eklom  raise  the  temjierature  more  than 
nn«.-  uT  two  degrees ;  while,  upon  a  remote  part  of  the  ui)per  or  lower  extremi- 
ties, they  prinluce  an  elevation  of  live  or  six  degrees,  or  even  more.  A  part 
li'-atcdbv  inttammatiun  resists  the  ordinary  causes  of  refrigeration  more  than 
in  health.  Thus,  Hunter  found  that  the  car  of  a  ral»bit,  inflamed  in  con.«?e- 
jjueiice  <»f  previous  congelation,  could  not  be  frozen  anew.  The  causes  of 
the  increased  temperature  are  ])rol)ably  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
eajiilhiries,  and  an  augmentation  of  that  vital  action  upon  which  the  evolu- 
tion **\'  heat  dej)ends.  Thomson  advances,  as  an  objection  to  the  latter  of 
tliese  eanscs.  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
Iseart  ;  but  it  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  blood  on  its  way  from  the  heart 
:'►  the  seat  of  inflamnuition,  ])articularly  when  this  occupies  a  distant  jmrtion 
•  if  I'ue  of  tin.'  extremities  ;  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  can- 
not depend  exclusively  on  that  of  the  blood  brought  to  it ;  and  we  know  of 
no  i^tlier  source  from  which  the  caloric  could  be  supplied  than  the  vital  ae- 
•Imii  alluded  to. 

3.  Pain. — Pain  is  commonlv  felt  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
ifiti.inimalion.  and  sometimes  even  precedes  the  redness.  It  varies  exeeed- 
iiiu'ly  in  degree  and  character;  being,  in  some  instances,  so  slight  as  to  be 
-^■ari^ely  i»erce])tible,  in  others,  exquisitely  severe ;  sometimes  sharj)  or  lan- 
f-ifiating.  at  other  times  dull,  heavy,  or  tensive;  sometimes  throbbing,  and 
:iL'"ain  pungent,  prickling,  buniing,  or  merely  itching,  as  in  certain  afl*eetions 
of  the  skin.  Oecasicmally  it  amounts  only  to  soreness ;  the  patient  being 
-larcely  conscious?  of  pain  unless  the  ])art  affected  is  pressed  ui)on  or  moved ; 
and  pressure  or  motion  aggravates  the  suffering  in  all  cases.  Jt  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  somelinies  even  intermits. 
These  diver.«itieg  are  owing  to  differences  in  the  .seat,  degree,  slagc,  huOl 
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character  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  often  nsefal  as  one  of  the  means  of 
diagnosis.  Parts  having  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health,  sach  as  tendon, 
ligament,  and  serons  membrane,  often  become  exquisitely  painfol  when  in- 
flamed. The  pain  is  frequently  felt  in  parts  remote  from  the  real  seat  of 
disease,  as  in  the  right  shoulder  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  the  glans 
penis  from  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  knee  from 
inflammation  of  the  hip. 

The  cause  of  the  pain  is  some  unexplained  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
nerves.  It  may  be  aggravated  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the  distended 
vessels,  or  the  thickened  neurilemma,  and  is  in  many  instances  increased  bj 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  producing  what  is  called  pulsative  or  throbbing 
pain ;  but  pressure  cannot  be  the  sole  cause ;  as,  when  applied  in  an  equtd 
or  even  greater  degree  in  health,  it  produces  no  such  effect ;  and  pain  often 
precedes  tumefaction,  and  is  even  somewhat  relieved  by.  it 

While  the  general  sensibility  is  thus  increased  by  inflammation,  the  special 
sensibility  of  each  particular  organ  is  diminished  or  suspended.  The  touch, 
taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  are  impaired  when  their  several  organs  are 
inflamed ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  have  been  called  the  internal 
senses.  In  the  irritation  which  often  precedes  the  establishment  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  senses  are  sometimes  rendered  more  acute ;  and 
the  same  result  takes  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  appendages  of  the  proper 
organ  is  inflamed,  and  propagates  only  a  sympathetic  irritation  to  the  nervous 
structure,  or  real  seat  of  the  sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  ear  and  eye,  in 
the  former  of  which,  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  exter- 
nal meatus,  is  occasionally  attended  with  increased  acuteness  of  hearing, 
while  the  same  condition  of  the  exterior  membranes  in  the  latter  may  sharpen 
the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  But  these  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  The 
general  proposition  remains  unaffected,  that  the  senses  are  impaired  by  in- 
flammation established  in  their  several  organs.  The  finger,  which,  when 
inflamed,  becomes  exquisitely  painful  at  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body,  loses 
in  part  or  wholly  the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  shape,  size,  and  peculiar  character  of  the  same  body. 

4.  Swelling. — The  tumefaction  which  attends  inflammation  is  subject 
to  equal  diversities  with  the  other  pheuonicna.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  as 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  enormous,  as  in  the  testicles  and 
lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffused,  prominent  or  flat, 
hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  it  varies  of 
course  in  amount  with  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  Dependent  at  first 
on  a  mere  increased  influx  of  blood  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  afterwards 
greatly  augmented  by  effusion  into  the  structure  of  the  part,  and  by  a  new 
organization  or  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

5.  Modifications  of  Secretion. — It  has  been  stated  that,  if  inflamma- 
tion last  any  considerable  time,  there  is  always  some  modification  of  the 
secretory  process.  In  its  initial  stage,  while  yet  the  excitement  has  not 
passed  the  boundary  line  of  irritation,  there  may  be  an  increase  of  the  normal 
secretion  of  the  affected  organ.  But,  when  the  inflammation  has  become 
established,  secretion  is  almost  always  diminished,  or  even  quite  suspended. 
Thus,  the  skin  becomes  dry  when  infianied,  and  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes undergo  a  similar  change.  Hence  the  dry  cough  which  usually 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  bronchitis.  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  secretory  function  is  again  brought  into  action,  the  secretion  being 
even  more  abundant  than  in  health,  and  by  this  very  copiousness  relieving, 
in  some  measure,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation.  Hence  the  mucous  dis- 
charge in  dysentery  and  catarrh,  the  serous  effusion  under  the  cuticle  in 
erysipelas,  and  the  similar  effusion  which  takes  place  in  the  serous  cavities, 
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and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue.  But  the  fluids  thus  effused  arc 
not  preci.'^ely  in  their  normal  state.  Instead  of  bein^  perfectly  bland,  as  in 
health,  thev  are  often  acrid ;  irritating  and  excoriating  the  parts  with  which 
thev  come  in  contact.  They  are  more  or  less  albuminous,  and  frequently 
contain  portions  of  the  blood  itself,  or  its  colouring  matter,  to  the  variabfe 
proportion  of  which  they  owe  their  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown. 
They  are,  moreover,  generally  mingled  with  coagulable  lymph,  and  often,  in 
tlie  progress  of  the  disorder,  with  ]uis;  two  characteristic  attendants  of  in- 
flammation, which  require  ])nrticular  notice. 

Coagulable  bpi^ph  is  a  name  applied  by  English  writers  to  a  substance 
exuded  from  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  which,  though  it  esca])es  in  the 
liquid  form,  coagulates  ailer  exudation,  and  is  ca]>able  of  becoming  organized, 
and  thus  forming  a  new  living  structure.  This  ])lastic  substance  appears, 
from  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  from  its  ])liysiol()gical  j)roperties,  to  be 
closely  analogous  to.  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It 
appears  to  be  sometimes  extravasated,  with  little  if  any  of  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  but  in  general  is  mixed  with  serous  fluid,  and  is  probably 
thrown  out  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  deprived  of  the  red  cori>uscIes,  and  possibly  somewhat 
altered  in  the  process  of  exudation.  Of  tliis  fluid,  the  fibrinous  part  con- 
cretes, while  the  albuminous  ]>ortion,  remaining  combined  with  water  and 
saline  matters  in  the  form  of  serum,  fills  and  distends  the  cavities  and  inter- 
stitial spaces  into  which  it  may  have  been  effused,  or  escapes  in  the  form  of 
flux  from  exposed  surfaces,  or  those  having  a  natural  outlet. 

All  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin  is 
tliiit  it  >h«juld  bo  in  contart  with  living  tissue.  As  it  first  esca])es.  it  is  a 
h«»in««geneons,  f(»nnless,  trans|)aront  fluid;  but  very  soon  aflcrwiinls,  if  ex- 
aiiiiiifd  by  the  micro.^cope.  ii  is  fdund  to  contain  nniltltudes  of  liln'ils.  great 
THiiiilnTs  of  minute  granuh's  of  different  ^i/.es,  and  another  set  of  minute 
ln.die-i.  which  arc  often  covenMl  by  a  (•ellular  envelope,  and  constitute  what 
are  called  e.riifln1inn  rorpuftlr.^.  Coagnhuion  api)ears  to  depend  upon  the 
multiplication  and  interlacing  of  the  fibrils  reftTred  to.  Afler  coagulation, 
the  nidinients  of  blooil-vesscls  speedily  a|)pear.  Numerous  red  ]>oints  arc 
first  seen;  these  lengthen  into  lines,  whidi  quickly  inosculate  so  as  to  form 
a  continn«»us  nctw<jrk;  a  conininnii-ation  is  furnied  l)etween  this  and  the 
♦•ajiillarii's  uf  the  contiguous  tissue;  and.  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time,  a  new  structure  is  ]iroduccd,  jiossessing  a  more  or  less  perfect  organi- 
zatir'ii.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  from  deficient  vitality  in  the 
ctfusnl  librin,  or  from  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  jiosition  in  which  it 
niaiy  be  extravasated,  the  pn>cess  of  organization  may  either  never  )>egin,  or, 
having  begun,  may  i)rove  imperfect  or  abortive.  Hence,  it  often  happens 
Th.'it  ^olid  products  are  ftirmcd  in  inflannnation,  possibly  out  of  the  fibrin 
i'lsi-If.  which  are  amorphous  and  without  life,  and  occasionally  others  which, 
ihougli  living,  are  altogetln'r  abnormal  in  their  character. 

('t'a'j-ulabh.'  lvmi)h  is  «)ften  exuded  immediatelv  after  inflammation  has 
boen  c>tab|i>hed.  It  forms  solid  fiocculi  swimming  in  the  serous  effusion,  or 
4»rdiiiary  secretion  of  the  i)art;  coagulates  upon  inflamed  surfaces  in  patches 
or  fxtcnsivf  layers,  constituting  what  has  been  denominated  /aiac  mem- 
hrnitf':  fills  and  consolidates  the  cells  of  the  areolar  and  adipo.se  tissues; 
and  is  even  extravasated  into  the  substance  of  membranes,  rendering  them 
r«»ugli  an<l  opac|ue,  where  they  were  before  smooth  and  transparent.  I'o  this, 
riincjj  of  the  tumefaction  and  hardness  often  attendant  upon  inflammation  is 
a>cribable.  It  is  the  agent  of  important  results,  both  favourable  and  unfa- 
vi>arable.  By  its  mere  coagulation  in  certain  jiositions,  as  for  example  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  it  interferes  with  functions  esseuliul  to  \\fe, 
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and  thus  occasions  fatal  consequences.  At  other  times,  it  proves  useful  by 
confining  effused  fluids  within  certain  limits,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
spreading  mischief  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  abscesses, 
and  in  that  of  irritating  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities ;  or  by  surrounding 
foreign  or  noxious  bodies  with  a  coating  by  which  they  are  isolated  and  ren- 
dered harmless.  By  its  organization,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  inflamed 
membranes  are  often  permanently  united,  as  in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and 
synovial  tissue.  It  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  the  divided  facee 
of  wounds,  when  brought  into  apposition,  are  often  reunited,  and  spaces 

Sroduced  by  a  violent  solution  of  continuity  in  any  portion  of  the  body  are 
lied  up  by  a  new  growth.  In  each  of  these  latter  cases,  the  inflammation 
by  which  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  is  produced  is  named  by  Mr. 
Hunter  adhesive  inflammation  ;  but  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  affec- 
tion originating  without  violence,  and  throwing  out  the  same  product  upon 
the  surface  or  in  the  tissue  of  organs.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  that, 
when  separated  parts  arc  thus  reunited,  or  lost  parts  replaced,  the  new  struc- 
ture partakes  ao  far  of  the  nature  of  the  original,  as  in  general  not  to  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Thus,  in  areolar  tissue  it  is 
cellular,  between  divided  tendons  fa  fibrous,  and  between  broken  bones  is 
bony.  But  some  tissues  arc  never  actually  renewed,  as  the  muscular,  and 
the  proper  cutaneous  tissue. 

Fu8  shows  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  inflammation  than  the  substance  last 
mentioned.  Very  frequently  the  inflammatory  affection  ceases  without  yield- 
ing this  product,  and  it  is  then  said  to  end  in  resolution.  If  it  persevere, 
however,  pus  generally  makes  its  appearance,  mingled  at  first  in  small  pro- 
portion with  the  serum,  coagulable  lymph,  or  other  secreted  fluid,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  till  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  unmixed.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  called  suppuration,  which  is  merely  a  step  in  that 
complex  succession  of  morbid  actions  denominated  inflammation.  It  is 
wrong,  therefore,  to  say  of  suppuration  that  it  is  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inflammation,  or  to  use  the  name  suppurative  inflammation  as  expressive  of 
a  distinct  character  of  this  morbid  state.  The  period  at  which  pus  first 
appears  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  There  is  no  vascular  tissue 
of  the  body  in  which  it  may  not  be  produced.  It  is  liable  to  considerable 
diversity  of  character;  but  that  produced  in  ordinary  inflammation,  in  a 
sound  state  of  the  constitution,  and  called  frequently  healthy  or  laudable 
puBj  because  it  often  acts  an  essential  part  in  the  repair  of  injury,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  of  parts,  has  the  following  properties. 

It  is  a  whitish-yellow  or  slightly  greenish,  homogeneous,  opaque  liquid, 
somewhat  thicker  than  cream,  of  a  mawkish  odour,  and  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  not  ropy  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  readily  separate  into  two  parts 
by  standing.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  in  which 
it  sinks  as  it  were  in  a  pulverulent  form.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  is  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid  ;  but  sometimes  exhibits  the  former  condition  when  taken 
from  scrofulous  abscesses,  and  the  latter  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
slow  to  putrefy.  Hunter  found  it  to  differ  from  all  other  animal  fluids  which 
he  examined,  in  being  coagulated  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  relation  to  its  reaction  with  various  chemical  agents ;  but 
the  results  obtained  are  of  little  practical  importance.  It  dissolves  rapidly 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Upon  analysis,  it  yields  albumen,  extractive 
matter,  fatty  matter,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  nume- 
rous other  salts.  The  fatty  matter  is  peculiarly  abundant,  constituting  from 
9  to  24  per  cent.  Under  the  microscope,  pus  appears  to  consist  of  small, 
round,  and  occasionally  oval  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  thin,  transparent  liquid. 
The  pus  globules  are  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  than. 
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the  jorrcater  number  of  the  exudation  corpuscleH.  The  liquid  in  which  they 
float  is  alhnininous.  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  chemical  com- 
position, to  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Pus  is  often  mixed  with  blood,  and  in  various  proportions  with  many 
other  substances,  which  modify  its  character,  such  us  serum,  mucus,  and 
roagulable  lymph.  It  is  often  rendered  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell 
by  contact  with  parts  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  by  other  causes.  It 
differs  also  materially  in  properties,  even  when  no  difference  may  be  ob- 
servable by  the  senses  or  chemical  examination.  The  pus  of  syphilis,  or  of 
small-pox,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  common  abscess,  though 
the  latter  is  harmless,  while  the  fornter  is  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
e&^s  respectively  in  which  it  originated. 

A  utliors  are  not  agreed  os  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  pus  is  produced. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  to  ))e  the  product  of  a  secretory  process ;  but  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  that  no  orifices 
exist  in  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  through  which  its  corpuscles  could  pos- 
silily  escape  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  produced  from  the  exuded  lymph, 
probably  in  consequence  of  failure  in  the  attempt  at  organization,  the  exuda- 
tion corpufioles  degenerating  into  those  characteristic  of  pus.  It  is  not 
imfiossible  that  the  fibrin  of  effused  blood  may  undergo  a  similar  change. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  pus  is  in  all  cases  the  product  of  inflamma- 
tion.    It  is  occasionally  found  disseminated  in  tissues,  or  collected  together 
in  masses,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  otluT  ]>arts  of  the  body,  without  any  evi- 
den«*e  of  inflammation  in  these  organs  (luring  life,  and  without  any  of  the 
rtnlinary  appearanres  wliii'h  that  aliection  heaves  beliiiul  it  after  death.     Such 
phennfiiena  are  ni»t  iinrnMjUcntly  nb.scrvc<l  in  \\w.  cases  of  individuals  who 
havf  recenily  suffered  amputation,  or  otiier  operation,  by  which  a  suppurative 
disease  <»f  lonjrer  or  sliorter  continuance  lias  been  renmved.     J>ut  they  are 
a\>o  presente*!  in  some  rare  instances,  in  wliicli  no  infUiinniatory  source  of 
pu'i.  existing  at  the  time,  or  within  a  sliort  period  previously,  could  be 
dbfnvered.     In  the  fnniier  case,  the  collect if)ns  of  j>us  have  I)een  ascril)ed 
trt  iln.»  previous  absor[»tion  of  that  liipiid  from  the  supi»urative  source,  and 
it^Milisi-quenl  deposition  in  distant  jiails.     Ibit,  with  our  present  knowledge 
'•filuM-onstitution  of  ]»us.  and  the  structure  of  I)lood-vessels  and  absorI)ents, 
it  fan  searcrly  be  allowetl  that  the  ci)rpuscles  of  the  former  can  find  either 
tntnjiice  or  exit  through  the  coats  of  the  latter;  and,  if  pus  has  occasionally 
^*^'U  found  in  veins  and  absorbents  proceeding  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
pnriilt'iit  crillections,  its  presence  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  in  its  i)roduction 
*itliiii  these  vessels  than  to  its  entrance  into  them  from  without.     Jt  is  not 
i'«j"»s<njle.  however,  that  pus  may  sometimes  enter  blooil-vessels  or  absorb- 
•'"Miiruugh  ulceration  or  other  pathologictal  openings  made  through  their 
^jlir     Some  ascribe  the  (lepo>its  of  pus  al)ovc  mentioned  to  inflaniniation 
'■mIk-  lining  menil)rane  of  the  veins,  or  blood-vessels  in  general,  terminating 
'•' Mijipuration ;  but  we  are  here  again  met  by  the  ditlicully  of  accounting 
'"rrljf  passage  of  the  pus  corpuscles  through  the  continuous  and  unbroken 
'"ars  of  the  cai)illaries,  in  the  a*'t  of  deposition.     The  probability  ajipears  to 
'•»•  that,  under  the  influence  of  various  nuitters  absorbed  into  the  veuis,  or 
MljiTwise  entering  the  circulation,  the  fibrin  or  organizable  constituent  of 
rfi';  lil.iod  may  undergo  such  a  ilegradalion  in  character,  as  to  provoke  its 
•■:i:uinjiti«>n,  and,  when  it   is  eliminated,  to  cause  its  conversion  into  ])us,  as 
when  thrown  out  in  certain  stages  of  inflammation.     "Where  the  affection 
/•ro«'i-eds  from  any  suppurative  focus  previously  existing,  the  i)us,  degraded 
into  an  absorbabfe  sanies,  an«l  tlnMi  entering  the  veins  or  absorbents,  may  act 
as  a  ferment  in  inducing  the  change  referred  to  in  the  fibrin. 
When  suppuration  is  established,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  abates-, 
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tion  excited  in  the  parts  with  which  the  pus  comes  in  coDtacL  Sometames, 
also,  the  barrier  of  coagalable  Ijroph,  which  nsaallj  confines  it,  is  defectira 
or  altogether  wanting; ;  and  the  pns,  escaping  into  the  cellular  tissue,  travelB 
to  a  considerable  distance,  destrofing,  and,  as  it  were,  dissecting  ont  that 
tisane  from  the  midst  of  othcn  which  have  greater  power  of  reaifrtance. 

When  an  Bbecess  is  discharged,  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  the  edgas 
of  the  ortRcc  are  absorbed,  and  an  open  nicer  prodnced.  Bnt  an  abann 
from  which  the  pus  has  a  free  escape,  ia  in  no  respect  different  from  an  nlcar, 
except  in  the  greater  protection  which  it  cnjoya  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  prescnta  a  similar  Buppurating  surface,  and  is  filled  np  by  a  similar  proem 
of  granalation. 

Gangrene,  and  Morlificaiion. — In  the  course  of  an  attack  of  inflammation, 
a  portion  of  the  diseased  Rtmcturc  sometimes  loaes  its  vitality,  and  passes 
fh>m  under  the  influence  of  physiological  to  that  of  chemical  laws.  This 
loss  of  life  in  a  part  is  denominated  mortification,  the  resulting  condition 
gangrene  or  sphacelus.  Many  writers,  however,  following  Galen,  moke  a 
distinction  between  gangrene  and  sphacelus,  applyinf^  the  fonner  term  to 
the  state  which  immediately  precedes  the  absolute  death  of  an  inflamed  part, 
the  latter  to  that  which  exists  after  its  death.  There  is  some  convenieneo 
in  this  <Iivision ;  as  we  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  condition  in 
which  mortification,  though  strongly  threatened  or  inevitable,  is  not  com- 
pletely Accomplished.  But  thia  condition  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  ma 
of  the  phnsca  of  inflammation,  and  can  scarcely  receive  a  distinct  nune 
witiiont  some  confusion.  In  using  the  term  gangrene,  therefore,  I  shaD 
consider  It  as  applicnbic  to  parts  already  dead ;  tlongh  the  epithet  gangre- 
nous may  sometimes  be  employed  as  expressive  of  a  state  allied  or  approach- 
ing to  gangrene. 

The  immediate  cause  of  gangrene,  in  inflammation,  is  probably  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  excitement  of  a  part  and  its  powers  of  vitality,  the  lattar 
being  entirely  exhausted  by  a  great  excess  of  the  former.  If  the  life  of  % 
part  is  feeble,  a  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  its  actions  may  produce  ill 
death ;  if  vigorous,  a  great  excess  of  excitation  is  rcquiyite  to  tliis  result. 
Whatever,  therefore,  weakens  a  part,  or  excessively  excites  it,  may  dispose 
to  gangrene  -,  and  tho«e  parts  arc  most  liable  to  this  condition  which  ara 
naturally  tlic  weakest.  There  are  certain  states  of  system,  and  certain  dis- 
eases, wliich  are  characterized  by  a  universal  reduction  of  vital  power,  uad 
in  which  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  run  into  mortification ;  and  there  appear 
to  exist  certain  specific  inflammations,  which  are  much  more  liable  to  this 
result  than  inflammation  uf  the  ordinary  character.  The  bloud  ia  sometimes 
in  a  condition  which  strongly  predisposes  to  gangrene,  probably  becanse 
it  is  unable  to  afibrd  those  sopplies  of  material,  and  that  healthy  stimulus, 
which  are  requisite  to  vigorous  health.  Gangrene,  moreover,  may  occur 
from  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part. 

The  approach  of  gangrene,  in  parts  that  can  be  scon,  is  usually  marked  bj 
sufficiently  striking  phenomena.  The  circnlation,  though  it  still  goes  on  in 
the  larger  vessels,  is  much  more  languid,  and,  in  a  portion  of  the  capillarieB, 
is  nearly  or  quite  suspended ;  the  colour  becomes  much  darker,  assuming  a 
pnrple-rcd  or  even  livid  hue  ;  the  sensibility  is  in  general  diminished,  though 
a  sense  of  burning  is  usually  experienced,  and  very  severe  pain  sometimes 
immediately  precedes  mortification  ;  the  temperature  is  lessened ;  the  tame- 
faction,  though  often  somewhat  augmented,  ia  attended  with  a  aoftnesa  and. 
fbMxiditj  not  before  existing,  and  ia  apt  to  have  a  doughy  feel ;  and  a  daAp 
bloody,  turbid  serum  is  effused  into  the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissue,  or 
upon  its  sur&ce.  Absolute  gangrene  is  evinced  by  a  total  cessation  of  circa- 
lation  80  that  the  part  will  not  bleed  if  cut  into,  an  entire  loss  of  seosibility. 
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a  chan^  of  colour  to  black,  grayish,  or  livid,  and  a  loss  of  the  natnrai  heat, 
unless  in  so  far  as  caloric  may  be  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  At 
a  period  after  the  death  of  the  part,  differing  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  fluids  present,  chemical 
changes  take  place,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  fetid  gases,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  called  putrefaction.  In  this  condition,  the  tissues  are  very 
much  softened,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  or  torn,  and  have  their  interstices 
filled  and  often  distended  with  fetid  gases,  and  with  brownish,  turbid,  and 
offensive  liquids.  But  putrefaction  must  not  be  confounded  with  mortifica- 
tion. The  latter  often  takes  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  former 
makes  its  appearance ;  so  that  the  absence  of  an  offensive  smell  is  no  proof 
that  mortification  has  not  occurred.  Still,  as  spontaneous  decomposition 
begins  sooner  or  later,  and  as  parts  which  have  entirely  lost  the  ordinary 
signs  of  life  sometimes  resume  vital  actions  and  return  to  health,  it  is  safest, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  gangrene,  unless  some  evi- 
dence of  decomposition  is  presented. 

Inflammation  never  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  unless  the 

patient  dies  at  the  same  time.     On  the  contrary,  this  process  is  necessary  for 

the  repair  of  the  injury  sustained.     The  mortified  part  is  encompassed  with  a 

border  of  inflammation,  which,  in  parts  open  to  inspection,  appears  as  a  red 

line,  dividing  the  living  from  the  dead  structure.     The  immediate  cause  of 

this  inflammation  is  probably  the  excitation  produced  by  the  contact  of  dead, 

and  therefore  foreign  matter.     It  speedily  results  in  ulceration,  by  which  the 

mortified  part  is  separated,  and.  if  upon  the  exterior  surface,  or  a  surface 

eummnnicating  oxtcnially.  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  what  is  denominated 

a  sloujrh.     An  ulcer  is  thus  left,  which  ])resonts  a  suppurating  surface,  and 

\5ft\kHl,  as  other  healthy  ulcers,  by  granulations.     An  account  of  mortifica- 

uoii.  occurring  from  other  causes  than  inflammation,  will  fall  properly  under 

anoiiier  head. 

Qranulah'on  and  Cirntrization  — It  has  ])een  stated  that,  alter  the  forma- 
tion of  sores  by  ulcerative  absorption,  after  the  opening  of  abscesses,  and 
after  the  separation  of  dead  parts  from  the  living  in  cases  of  mortification, 
a  process  of  repair  is  crommenced,  called  granulation,  by  which  the  loss  is 
^npplied.  and  the  diseased  parts  return  to  liealth.  This  consists  in  the  exu- 
<iati(»n  of  eoagulable  lymph  upon  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  organization 
''f  this  lymph  into  small,  red.  shining  conical  eminences,  forming  a  new  sur- 
face, which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  snnilar  action,  and  so  on  successively  till  the 
^■avity  is  tilled  up  to  the  due  level.  At  least  this  is  the  view  which  a])pears 
tobctakcQ  by  Hunter.  According  to  Macartney,  however,  though  granu- 
lations may  sometimes  be  formed  out  of  exuded  coagulablc  lymph,  they  are 
'isuallythe  ])roduct  of  deposition  and  organization,  going  on  sinniltaneously, 
^>in  ordinary  growth.  The  process  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompa- 
'•i'-'i  with  the  fonnatitju  of  ]>us.  which  covers,  and  in  some  measure  protects, 
^lie  new  and  ten«ler  growth.  It  is  a  steji  in  the  progress  of  iufianimation, 
*Wi  is  now  direi'ted  towards  health.  That  the  action  is  essentially  inflam- 
™«lon'  is  proved  by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  sur- 
^muliiijr  ])arts,  by  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
^'fanulations  form,  and  by  the  production  of  pus. 

Three  Conditions  have  been  mentioned  above  in  which  granulation  takes 
place.  A  fourth  is  presented  bv  wounds,  the  surfaces  of  which  cannot  be 
'irorijjfit  into  contact,  or,  if  brought  together,  fail  to  unite  directly  by  the 
sjlheaivc  inflammation,  or  tirst  intention.  But  this  subject  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  surgery. 

fjiraiuilations  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite.  Hence,  wln^i  devcloiied, 
they  coalesce,  producing  a  constantly  iiicreasing  contraction  of  the  granula- 
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ting  surface ;  so  that,  when  the  proceie  in  completed,  the  extent  of  the  nir- 
face  is  nsnally  much  leas  than  at  Rntt.  If,  moreover,  two  fi^Dnlating  surfkcM 
arc  brought  into  contact,  they  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  union 
of  the  opposite  granulations.  Tiiie  mode  of  uuion  is  colled  by  surgical 
writers  union  by  the  second  intention,  whilo  to  that  in  which  the  dirided 
edges  coalesce  throngh  a  layer  of  confrulable  lymph,  without  pus  or  granu- 
lations, the  name  of  union  bi/  the  Jir^  intention  has  been  applied.  Ab  Mr. 
Thomson  has  correctly  observed,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  a  great  difference 
between  thoi!e  modes  of  union.  Both  arc  eflectcd  through  the  exudation  and 
organization  of  fibrin;  and  the  only  distinction  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  ths 
fibrin  assumes  a  grnin-like  form,  aud  pus  in  secreted,  wliilc  these  circumstances 
are  wanting  in  tlie  other.  This  is  uot  the  place  to  consider  the  qneslion 
whether  the  edges  of  wounds,  as  has  been  maintained,  can  unite  by  the  firrt 
intention  without  inflammation.  The  solution  of  this  question  belonga  to 
the  Bui^ical  writer.  The  new  structure,  resulting  from  the  granulating 
process,  often  resembles  the  one  of  which  it  is  intended  to  su]>ply  the  loss, 
but  is  seldom  identical  with  it  It  contiuns  not  only  blood-vessels,  bnt 
nerves  and  absorbents  also ;  as  may  lie  inferred,  iu  relation  to  the  former, 
from  the  sensibility  of  granulating  surfaces,  and,  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
from  the  absoq)tion  which  frequently  occurs  in  them. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  the  |frocess  of  reparation,  the  granulations  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  neighliouring  surface,  tliey  cense  to  grow,  lose  their 
granular  aspect,  become  flat  at  top.  and  gradually  cover  themselves  with  a 
coating  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  had  originally  ejdsted.  By 
English  surgeons  the  name  civa/rij:  is  a|)plied  to  tliis  new  superficial  Btmc- 
tnrc,  and  oirMrizaiion  to  the  jtroi^e^s  ]trodueing  it.  Thus,  in  the  healing  of 
nlcerii  upon  the  surface  of  the  bo<lr,  the  funnation  of  the  now  skin  is  called 
cicatrizotiun,  and  the  new  skin  itself  a  cicatrix.  Some  of  the  French 
writers  extend  the  sigtiilicatiim  of  thc^ic  terms  much  further,  including  under 
the  former  the  whole  process  of  reproduction,  and  under  the  latter  the  whole 
of  the  new  structure.  There  is  a  ciinvcnicnce  in  giving  tlie  term  cicatrix 
such  an  extcnsiou  as  to  embrace  those  cvidenci>s  which  the  union  of  sepa- 
rated parts,  und  the  reparation  of  lost  parts,  leave  buhiud  to  indicate  their 
liaving  taken  place.  ^Vc  fi-e(|Ucnlly  have  occasion  to  refer  to  such  evidoncea, 
discovered  after  death  in  the  interior  stmcturcs,  and  it  is  well  to  hare  a 
general  name  by  which  they  may  lie  designated.  But  the  tenn  cicatrization 
is  here  restricted  to  the  ])rocess  first  alluded  to. 

nummary. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  jiresent  a  brief  snmmary  of  the 
course  of  iu  flam  mat  ion,  so  that  it  mar  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  first 
evidences  uf  its  existence,  as  a  general  rule,  arc  unusual  redness  and  bent, 
with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  pitrt.  In  the  initial  stage,  the  secretions  are 
sometimes  increased;  bnt,  when  the  inflammation  is  est»l)liKhed,  they  are  di- 
minished or  suspended,  and  aiv  afterwards  restored  with  much  aitcmtion. 
The  liiinid  part  of  tiie  blood  or  lii|uor  sanguinis  is  effused,  with  more  or  less 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  frequently  IJIood  itself  little  if  at  all  altered. 
More  or  less  of  the  coogulable  lymph  or  IJbrin  of  the  effused  liquor  sanguinia 
coagulates,  while  the  serous  portion,  or  that  remaining  liquid,  is  diffused  in 
the  interstices  uf  tlie  tissue,  the  former  being  most  abundant  iu  the  central 
portion  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  latter  iu  its  borders.  In  this  condition, 
the  coagulated  fibrin  becomes  the  scat  of  organic  action,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  new  bloocl-TessGls.  connected  witli  the  i)reviously  existing  capil- 
laries, so  that  a  sort  of  growth  takes  place  in  the  ]iart.  There  is,  at  the 
same  time,  in  acute  inliamnialion,  aud  generally  even  in  chronic,  a  softening 
of  the  structure,  so  that  it  may  l)e  more  easily  torn  or  broken.  Should  the 
progress  of  the  infiammation  now  cease,  the  redness,  beat,  pain,  and  8WBll|Dg' 
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bejrin  to  abate,  and  gradually  disappear,  the  effused  fluids  are  absorbed,  and 
the  parts  return  to  their  former  condition,  except  that  some  hardness  is 
occasionally  left  behind,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  arising  from  the  solidified 
fibrin.  The  inflammation  is  then  said  to  terminate  in  resohdion.  Fre- 
quently, after  a  somewhat  profuse  secretion  or  hemorrhage,  the  inflammatory 
action  ceases ;  and  the  same  result  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  exudcJl 
coapilable  lymph  serves  as  the  bond  of  a  vital  union  between  surfaces 
naturally  distinct,  or  produced  by  violence.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflam- 
mation is  said  to  terminate  in  rff'usw)},  in  the  latter,  in  adhesion.  It  is 
ohvions,  however,  that  the  effusion  and  adhesion  are  mere  effects  of  the  in- 
flummatorv  action,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  its  terminations. 

Should  the  inflammation  persist,  a  now  condition  of  things  denominated 
suppuration  takes  place.     The  redness  diniinishos,  the  softness  increases, 
and  pus  gradually  mingles  with  the  other  fluids,  or  takes  their  place  upon  the 
surface,  or  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.     Tn  the  latter  case,  portions  of  the 
tijsjsue  are  broken  down,  and  either  absorbed,  or  .dissolved  in  the  pus,  which 
is  usually  collected  in  cavities;  while,  in  the  parts  around  these  cavities, 
roagulated  lymph  exists,  as  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the 
diffu.(;ion  of  the  purulent  liquid.     These  cavities  are  called  abscesses.     By 
means  of  ulcerative  absoq)tion,  a  passage  is  then  made  for  the  pus  extenially. 
Sometimes  absorption  takes  place  in  an  inflamed  part,  producing  an  open 
sore,  which  is  then  called  an  ulcer,  while  the?  process  is  denoniirmted  ulcera- 
tion.    Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  affected  tissue  or  tissues  undergoes  mor- 
\\(\oafion.  or,  in  other  words,  loses  its  life,  and  is  se])arated  from  the  other 
yart-j  by  absorption,  leaving  an  open  and  suppurating  ulocr.     According  as 
'»n*^  or  another  of  these  various  conditions  is  ])resented,  tlie  inflammation  is 
5jii«Uo  terminate  in  sujtpf/rnfiou,  vlrcrntinn,  or  vinrtifirnh'nn.     J3ut  tlie  fact 
kthat  these  are  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  inllanimation,  whicli  in 
tWiir>t  two  persists  during  their  whole  course,  and  in  tlie  last  continues  in 
tbe  parts  whieh  have  not  lost  their  Wfv,  and  is  necessary  for  the  sepaniTion 
•^■ftlie  dead  parts.     Neither  of  these,  therefore,  can  strictly  ])e  considered 
aMerminations  of  inflammation. 

Tin*  cavities  of  aljseesses  and  ulcers,  as  well  as  those  left  by  the  slougliiug 
'■^ niortitit-d  parts,  are  lilled  up  by  a  growth  (»f  granulations,  whicli,  when 
'■"ifiplftf'd.  cover  tlieniselves  with  a  kind  of  skin  or  niombrauous  structure, 
^Tin  other  words  undergo  cicatrization.  Granulation  and  cicatrization  have 
•'♦•''» foil < id c red  as  lenuinations  of  inflainniation  :  but  with  as  little  reason  as 
•^1'.'  itlif'iiomena  or  actions  above  alluded  to.  Thev  are  nn;relv  the  last  acts  of 
tiii>rc,ni|i]ieated  process,  which  cannot  legitimately  be  said  to  have  any  other 
''Tniinatioii  than  in  resolution,  that  is,  sjiontaneous  subsidence,  or  in  death. 
%"li  is  the  n<ual  course  of  inflammatifui,  so  far  as  regards  the  ]»art<  in 
'^lii'li  it  is  seated.  The  period  (»eeu])ied  by  this  cruirse  is  t'xeeedingly  vari- 
;'''lc'.  Sometimes  it  is  aceomjilished  in  a  few  days,  and  ])ossii)ly  in  a  few 
'""'^:  sometimes  it  requires  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  for  its  completion. 
^^Vu  ]irotra<'ted.  it  is  denominated  chroni(;  inflamnnition.  whieh  is  for  the 
iiiiKT  part  a  mere  continuance  of  an  acute  attack  in  a  mitigaterl  form,  tliougli 
''"'  Mijfrequently  the  gra<le  of  excitement  is  at  the  commencement  scarcely 
'''?Wthan  that  which  is  sustained  throughout. 

^'hfutiir  inflnmmnh't})}  is  susceptible  of  all  those  diversities  of  action  which 
navi.  |^.j.^  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  inflanunation  in  general, 
^'""ii'h  it  is  le?s  apt  to  be  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  fre(|uently  little 
'•MioohH-rvable  increase  r»f  redness  or  heat,  the  ])ain  is  less  than  in  thcj  acute. 
•''''I  tho  tum«?faction  dillers  often  in  being  attended  with  indurati(ui  instead  ol 
■•"^cning  of  the  tissues.  It  owes  its  protracted  duration  usually  to  one  of  two 
^'JMim-tances,  either  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  as  where  elwoAUC 
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gastritis  is  sustained  by  the  habitual  use  of  stimulatiDg  drinks,  or  to  the  ex- 
istence of  some  peculiar  diathesis,  as  the  scrofulous,  which  predisposes  to  a 
alow  march  of  the  inflammation.  The  nature  of  the  part  also  has  some  m- 
finence,  certain  parts  being  more  disposed  to  the  chronic  form  than  others. 
There  is  no  precise  boundary  lino  between  the  two  states  of  inflammation. 

Some  writers  make  a  grade  of  inflammation  between  the  acute  and  chronic, 
which  they  call  aubacute  inflammation ;  and  this  term  is  convenient,  aa  ez- 
pressive  of  a  condition  in  which  the  morbid  action  exceeds  but  little  thai 
which  occurs  in  the  chronic  form,  but  is  of  comparatively  short  duration,  so 
that  the  case  cannot  come  under  this  denomination,  while  it  is  excluded  firom 
that  of  the  acute  by  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms. 

Sometimes  inflammation  runs  its  accustomed  course,  so  far  as  relatea  to 
its  effects  upon  the  texture  in  which  it  is  seated,  with  scarcely  any  of  those 
evidences  by  which  its  existence  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ^ody  is  usually 
detected,  such  as  pain,  disordered  function,  and  constitutional  disturbance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  said  to  be  latent,  and  often  escapes  attenfion 
until  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persoDB 
with  little  excitability  of  system,  arising  cither  from  original  constitntion, 
from  modes  of  life,  or  from  previous  disease.  According  to  Dr.  Alison,  it  If 
more  frequent  in  the  black  than  in  the  white,  in  the  old  than  in  the  yoimg, 
in  the  poorly  fed  than  in  those  of  luxurious  habits ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
*  convalescents  from  acute  diseases.  Sometimes,  however,  the  absence  of 
pain  and  other  obvious  symptoms  is  ascribable  to  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  some  other  disease,  which  blunts  or  destroys  the  sensibility,  aa  typhoid 
fever,  for  example,  and  paralytic  affections. 

7.  Effects  op  Inflammation  beyond  its  primary  seat. — Our  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  local  phenomena  of  inflammation.  Bnt 
its  effects  are  by  no  means  conflned  to  its  original  sent.     If  severe  or  exten- 
sive, it  always  involves  other  parts,  or  the  system  at  large,  in  disorder.     As 
the  functions  of  the  inflamed  organ  arc  impaired  or  Kuspended  during  the 
existence  of  the  inflammation,  other  dependent  or  connected  functions  most 
necessarily  suffer ;  and  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  derangement.    The  physician 
should  always  be  on  his  guard  upon  this  point ;  as  it  is  by  the  observation  of 
these  secondary  effects  ulone  that  he  is,  in  some  instances,  enabled  to  trace 
inflammation  to  its  real  seat;  and  the  effects  tliemselves  occasionally  require 
his  interference  for  their  relief     Again,  the  vitiated  products  of  an  inflamed, 
organ  often  occasion  disorder  in  the  parts  with  which  they  come  into  contact;; 
as  when  the  acrid  bile  from  an  inflamed  liver  produces  diarrhasa  by  irritating^' 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  acrid  urine  from  the  inflamed  kid- 
neys occasions  irritation  throughout  the  urinary  passages.  But,  independentljf 
of  these  sources  of  derangement,  inflammation  produces  other  very  important 
effects  beyond  its  immediate  seat,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Effedii  ujjon  the  Blood. — The  character  of  the  blood  is  considerably  modi- 
fied during  inflammation.  The  most  striking  result  of  the  change  ia  that 
peculiar  appearance  called  the  huffy  coat.  This  is  a  whitish,  or  yellowish' 
white,  and  sometimes  greenish  stratum,  formed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
blood  during  coagulation.  Soft  and  \iscid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
coagulation,  it  is  fully  formed  when  the  clot  begins  to  contract  and  separate 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  does  not  attain  its  greatest  density  till  the 
contraction  of  the  clot  is  completed.  It  is  then  firm,  elastic,  diaphanons, 
strongly  adherent  to  the  cruor  beneath,  and  shining  upon  its  surface,  which 
is  often  elevated  at  the  edges  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  giving  it  a  cupped 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  coating  remains  soft  and  gelatinous,  like  size ; 
and  hence  the  blood  which  exhibits  it  is  occasionally  called  tsizy  blood.  The 
bnffy  coat  consists  of  fibrin  with  some  serum  mechanically  intermingled. 
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probably  a  tendency  of  the  red  corpnscIcB  in  tho  blood  of  infiammation,  fint 
clearly  noticed  by  Wharton  Jones,  to  cohere  by  their  flat  sDrfaceH,  and  thai 
arraDfte  themselveB  in  columns.  Ity  this  tendency  tiiey  are  at  the  same  time 
separated  from  the  fibrin,  and  rendered  more  compact  so  as  to  sink  mora 
readily ;  and  consequently  present  the  very  condition  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomenon  iu  quostion.* 

In  cases  of  indirect  prostration  consequent  upon  (^eat  intensity  of  inflMl- 
matioD,  the  blood  first  drawn  may  be  without  the  bufFy  eoat,  thoufth  it  aftcN 
wards  presents  this  phenomenon  when  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  sarfaca 
rise,  OS  they  often  do  in-such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet  But,  BTen 
at  first,  it  is  very  different  from  tjic  blood  of  patients  in  the  direct  debili^of 
malif^ant  or  f;^D)crenous  disease.  In  ttic  former,  thoa^h  the  clot  fonu 
slowly  and  is  uot  dcuKe,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  scram ;  while  in  tbe 
latter,  the  serum  is  coloured  by  a  blackish  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  the  clot  is  often  completely  dissolved,  or  not  at  tU 
formed. 

Thoiif!;h  the  increase  of  fibrin  and  the  ap])carance  of  the  bnffy  coat  an 
incident  to  in  Sam  mat  ion  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  modt  striking  a 
acute  articular  rheumatixiu  and  pneumonia. 

In  examining  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  web  of  a  fVof^'s  foot, 
some  microscupists  observed  a  remarkable  excess  of  the  colourless  or  while 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  easily  dislin<;uishahle  in  cold-blooded  animals  by  their 
spherical  shape  from  the  red  corpuscles,  which  in  these  animals  are  oval.  It 
was  hence  inferred  that  one  of  the  changes  produced  in  tlie  blood  by  inflain- 
mation  is  to  auj^cnt  the  number  of  the  white  eor|)nscles;  and,  as  these  an 
believed  to  be  rudimcntal  blood -cells,  it  was  naturally  thoufrht  that  this  change 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  process,  and  available  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  its  phenomena.  But  the  conclusions  were  premature.  From  tlw 
oljscrvationsofWharton  Jones  and  I'rofessorBcnnet  of  Kdinburgh,  it  appears 
that  this  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  not  an  ordinary  attendant  npon  inflam- 
nation,  being  seen  only  iu  yonn^  aninmls  or  those  of  feeble  health  or  badly 
nourislicd,  in  which  they  arc  abundaut  in  the  circulation  jienorally,  altogetIi«r 
independently  of  the  inflammutory  process ;  and  Mr.  Pnffct  states  that  he  has 
often  e.\amined  the  blouil  of  inflamed  parts  in  warm-liloo<kHl  animals,  withont 
ever  haTiii);  observed  a  preatcr  proportion  of  the  white  corpuscles  than  !d 
Other  parts  of  the  same  animals.  Iu  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, an  excessive  production  of  the  white  corjiuseles  in  inflammation  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  established  fact,  at  least  of  general  application. 

Acconlinc  to  Simon  of  Berlin,  and  MM.  Becqucrel  and  Uodier,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fatty  matter.s  of  the  blood  is  notably  increased  in  inflammation. 

Effecit  upon  particular  Organe. — It  has  alrea<ly  been  stated  that  the  inter- 
rnption  or  disturltancc  of  fuuction  iu  any  one  organ,  occasioned  by  iuflamms- 
tion,  necessarily  produces  derangement  in  other  associate<l  or  dependent  fuoe- 
tions.  Another  source  of  disturbance,  in  organs  not  immediately  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  is  tlic  concentration  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  ener^ 
in  the  part  affected,  which  leads  to  a  deficiency  of  these  vital  agents  elsewhere. 

*  The  produclion  of  Ihe  hulTy  cont  (braugh  eieces  of  Ihc  SbrEa  may  lie  hjitolhelioallj 
upUin«d.     Vie  inn;  suppora  a  certain  sffinitj  lo  exist  betvceii  llic  fibrin  and  red  cor- 

SUBcles,  wliieb,  In  tlieir  ordinary  proportion,  retiins  (hem  in  conncclion.  but,  wliea  Ui« 
brin  is  in  excess,  ia  inaufficient  to  prevent  (he  corpunclea,  wbich  arc  specificallj  lienvleT, 
from  sinking  to  Ibe  boKom  along  with  Ihe  normal  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  Icsving 
tha  eicesn  of  llie  latter  flualing  alone  upon  tho  surface.  Thia  eipIonnlioD  ia  applf 
cable  to  all  ihe  omm  in  which  llie  buSj  coat  is  obacrved.  The  aabesire  tendencj  of 
tbe  red  corpiiseleii  among  tbemiclTea,  is  not  auflicient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
aonneoted  with  tbe  case;  as  onemio  blood  exhibits  the  stmo  tendency  to  the  buCTy  ooat 
..  .1..  •-a . —      ^jjr^,,  ig  Uujburlh  idition.) 
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•hfc  snbject  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  irritation.  A  third  sonrce 
F  disorder  is  the  sympathetic  connection  between  dififcrent  parts  of  the  body, 
y  which  a  derangement  in  one  is  directly  followed  by  derangement  in  an- 
ther, independently  of  any  peculiar  relation  between  their  functions.  This 
I  not  the  place  to  speak  of  such  effects ;  as  they  may  be  more  advantageously 
rested  of  under  the  heads  of  the  phlegmasiee  of  the  several  organs  or  struc- 
iirea  respectively.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  the 
ympathetic  affection  may  either  amount  to  inflammation,  or,  as  very  often 
lappens,  may  not  exceed  the  grade  of  irritation.  Positive  inflammatory  action 
i  most  readily  communicated,  as  a  general  rule,  to  organs  in  the  immediate 
eighbonrhood  of  the  part  first  affected.  In  spreading,  it  makes  its  way  with 
neatest  facility  through  identical  and  continuous  structures,  as  from  one  point 
:  the  skin  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin,  from  a  particular  spot  in  a 
embrane  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  that  membrane,  and  from  a  point  in 
"tcrics.  veins,  or  absorbents,  along  the  course  of  these  vessels  respectively. 
L  passes  also  readily,  though  less  so  than  in  the  former  case,  between  con- 
ected  bat  distinct  structures,  as  from  the  skin  to  the  areolar  tissue  imme- 
iateiy  beneath  it,  and  from  the  investing  membranes  of  the  viscera  to  the 
jdjacent  ]iarts  of  the  viscera  themselves.  Contiguous  parts  arc,  moreover, 
^ery  liable  to  this  direct  communication  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  instances 
)f  the  opi)osing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  in  which  inflammation 
rery  often  pusses  from  one  to  the  other,  without  travelling  through  the  portion 
of  membrane  connecting  these  surfaces.  When  distant  parts  are  sympa- 
ihctu-ally  affrc^ted,  the  secondary  disorder  most  freciuently  stops  siiort  at  the 
\yt>\Bt  of  iiTitatif»n. 

Omstihifio/ifil  EtfWts. — Sijinpfomafir  Fever. — When  inflainiiiation  has  at- 
\aiiirtl  a  rMTtiiin  degree  of  intensity  «»r  extent,  it  brings  the  whole  systeni  into 
AmiiLvmenf,  <'iiusing  that  general  roudition  which  has  been  deiioniinated 
ftver,  ami  whicii.  occurring  under  tli(?se  circumstances,  is  distinguished  by 
tlieuaineof  si/»//>/owifir//V\/i'»r/*.  This  general  derangement  maybe  in  great 
measnre  attriluited  to  that  interruption  of  associated  or  dependent  functions, 
thitirreirular  <listribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  and  nervous  energy,  and 
^bat  sympathetic  affection  of  proximate  and  remote  organs,  which  were  alluded 
I'^iii  tin?  preceding  paragraph  as  among  the  results  of  inflammation.  Jt  nuiy 
ionart.  also,  be  ascril»ed  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  ))]ood  ;  and  it  has 
•leen  ol)>ervod  that  tiie  excess  of  fibrin  uniformly  ap])ears  when  the  infhim- 
nJaiiui  is  suflicient  to  produce  fever,  and  disappears  when  the  fever  ceases. 
{Aiiifro.i)  J>nt  there  is  prol)ably  some  further,  and  yet  unexplained  mode 
'rfai'Tii.ii.  by  which  fever  is  produced  as  a  consequence  of  local  inflannuation. 
Tliccluiracter  of  the  fever  varies  exceedinirlv  with  the  grade  and  stage  of  the 
inliauiMuiion,  tlie  nature  of  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  ])redispositions  of 
^^^  pjiTiiMit.  It  partakes,  indeed,  of  all  tliose  diversities  wiiich  are  inciilent  to 
fw arising  from  other  <'auses.  Thus,  in  relation  to  its  type,  it  may  ))e  inter- 
'''ittiiit.  reuiittent,  or  conthiued  ;  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  (constitutional 
Ws,  ii  nmy  be  fithenic,  asthenic,  or  of  any  intermediate  condition  ;  and.  in 
f^laiuni  to  its  graile,  it  may  ])resent  every  slmde  of  diversity  from  a  scarcely 
"I'pMiihl.;  derangement,  to  the  most  fatal  maligimncy.  A  detailed  account 
^f  fee  various  forms  would  be  prenniture  in  this  place.  (See  Fever.)  It  is 
''"fii'i-iit  here  to  say,  in  addition,  that  when  the  inflammation  is  severe  aiul 
'ii'M'-n  in  its  onset,  the  constitutional  symptoms  generally  make  their  a])pear- 
%-e  verv  siieedilv.  and  are  often,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  simultaneous  in 
"*'-'r':onniienc«Mueiit  with  the  inflammation.  In  subacute  and  chrt)nic  inllam- 
nifiij.,!!,  the  fever  is  nnich  less  than  in  the  acute,  and  is  sometimes  <|uite 
*amiiin;;  uiid  the  same  is  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which  the  inllam- 
DUlioii  is  tuid  to  be  latent.     If  the  onset  of  fever  ]»recede  that  of  iullam- 
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mation,  u  sometimes  happ«ni,  the  former  cannot  properly  be  conaidered  m 
sjioptomfltJc  of  the  latter.  In  this  case,  cither  the  inflsnun«tton  is  the  cob- 
eequencc  of  the  fever,  or  both  have  the  same  cause. 

Birrlir  ^i-er. — The  advanced  stn;;cs  of  inflammation  are  ^qnentlja^ 
tended  with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  Eystcm,  which  mnst  be  noticad 
here;  as  no  otlier  opportunity  will  lie  offtTcd  of  givinp  it  a  distinct  conudn^ 
ation.  I  allude  to  the  afTcction  dcnominntcd  hectic  fever  (from  Irraaq, 
habitual).  It  is  not  usually  met  with  until  after  suppuration  has  talcen  ^iaa, 
and  is  much  more  common  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acatc  form  of  the  difr 
ease.  It  Rcarccly  deserves  the  title  of  fever,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  this  work; 
for  it  wants  the  universality  which  characterizes  that  affection.  {See  Fever.) 
Thus,  the  functions  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain  arc  often  nnaffected ;  ud 
the  only  deranpfcments  essential  to  it  are  those,  primarily,  of  the  circnUtin 
and  calori  He  ation,  and  Kceondarlly,  of  secretion  and  nutrition.  At  all  erentl^ 
it  is  but  an  imperfect  fever.  It  usually  bc^ns  with  increased  frequeiKT  ot 
pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  occurring  generally  towards  evening,  and  snbsidiag 
tjcfore  the  befrinninj;  of  the  next  day.  The  bent  is  eajHieially  felt  in  tk 
hands  and  feet.  After  some  time,  the  excitement  of  pulse  coDtJimGS,  int 
greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  duy,  with  exacerbations  iu  the  evenings 
At  length,  decided  paroxysms  occur,  ofteTi  preceded  by  chills,  and  subridiog 
with  perspiration,  though  both  of  these  ace ompauim cats  are  not  unfrcqnenQf 
wanting.  Ucnerally,  there  is  only  a  remission  of  excitement  between  tki 
paroxysms  ;  but  somctiinus,  a  perfect  intennission.  The  paroxysms  usDiflf 
occur  doily,  sometiincs  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  but  more  frcqaentlf  ii 
the  evening,  when  they  are  commonly  must  severe.  Occasionally  they  oeen 
twice  a  day.  and  not  unfrcqucnily  cease  for  a  considerable  time,  to  retnn 
with  their  former  violence.     They  are  very  irregular. 

When  the  hectic  is  fully  formed,  the  jiulsc  is  gcuerally  very  frequent,  oftoii 
during  the  jtaroxysm.  ns  much  as  1211  in  tlic  uiinnte,  and,  even  when  not  f)f«' 
quent,  is  rendered  so  by  slight  csuses.  It  has  little  strength ;  but  the  beat  i* 
often  qnick.  jerking,  and  as  if  the  resnlt  of  irritation  upon  a  weakened  beu*^ 
The  heat  of  skin  during  the  paroxysm  is  considerable,  and  sometimes  diatrei^' 
ing,  though  often  unequal ;  the  respiration  is  hurried,  the  face  flushed,  tb* 
eyes  sparkling,  and  the  whole  surface  dry.  There  are  also  dryness  of  tts' 
throat,  and  thirst.  The  a])pcarance  of  the  face  is  often  highly  characteristic' 
AVith  a  general  ]ialcne.ss.  tlierc  is  a  bright  red  and  not  unftvqucntly  eircnn*' 
s«-ribed  llnsh  upon  the  check,  snch  as  is  apt  to  oci.-or  in  delicate  persona  wh»S> 
they  tie  with  the  cheek  upon  the  liand,  or  pressed  against  any  other  hard  bod^' 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  t)ic  clearness  of  the  conjnnfT' 
tivn,  and  the  nliitenuss  of  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Another  characteristic  of  tit^ 
ulTection  is  a  tendency  to  copious  perspiration  at  night,  espc<;ially  toward' 
morning.  TIhs  often  hap]wns  whether  the  patient  siceiw  or  not;  but  is  usaall^ 
most  abundant  during  kIcc)  I.  It  xhows  itself  especially  upon  the  head  tm^ 
upper  ])ait  of  the  body.  The  urine  is  for  the  must  jmrt  scanty  and  higt> 
euloured,  and  sotnetiines  dc|)osit8  sediments,  though  it  varies  much  in  all  thn^ 
resiwi'ts.  The  appetite  is  usually  unimpaired,  unless  the  stomach  is  the  se&^< 
of  the  local  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  even  incrcasL-d.  q'he  tongue  is  oftci* 
I'lean  ;  but  is  u|)t  to  be  smooth,  especially  in  the  last  stage,  when  there  is  no' 
nnfreciQently  a  tendency  of  the  whole  nuu-ons  membrane  of  the  mouth  an^ 
fauces  to  throw  out  u  ihrush-Ukc  cxtnlution.  The  nScction  is  seldom  attendee? 
with  delirium,  or  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance;  and  there  is  a  rcmariL'* 
able  exein]itioii  from  nervous  sjmjitonis  of  all  kinds,  except  saeli  us  rcanM 
from  debility. 

The  patient  in  general  loses  flc.<h  rajiidly,  and  towards  the  close  Iwcorar^ 
exceedingly  emaciated.  Not  unfrequcntly  lie  is  affected  with  diorrhixa  at  thi' 
sUge ;  and  the  extremities,  especially  the  feet  and  legs,  arc  apt  to  bo  cdem»^ 
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Dus.  The  hair  frcquentlj  becomoR  very  thin,  and  Iho  finfccr-nails  curve  for- 
-ard  at  the  ends.  With  all  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  flesh,  the  patient  is 
ften  enabled  to  sit  up  much  of  the  time  until  very  near  doiith.  At  length, 
owever,  the  strength  is  completely  worn  out.  and  life  closes,  frequently  with- 
nt  a  struggle.  Occasionally,  the  mind  gives  way  a  little  before  death,  in 
onsequence,  probably,  of  excessive  weakness.  The  duration  of  hectic  fever  is 
Itogetber  indefinite,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  complaint  producing  it. 
ta  march,  however,  is  almost  always  slow.  It  usually  terminates  fatally  in 
ODsequence  of  the  incurable  nature  of  its  cause ;  but  it  not  unfrequently 
Jso  ends  in  recovery. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  lis  cause.    It  is  said  some- 
ines  to  occur  as  an  original  disen.'^e;  but  this  is  not  probable;  and  cases  sup- 
osed  to  be  idiopathic,  have  been  afterwards  traced  to  lo<^al  affections.     It  is 
)metimes  imitated  in  ]>ure  debility;  but  some  of  the  features  of  the  affection 
re  almost  always  wanting.    In  all  genuine  cases,  the  union  of  general  debility 
rith  some  local  inflammatory  affection  may  be  detected.    It  would  seem,  then. 
o  consist  of  the  effects  of  a  powerful  irritation,  acting  upon  a  feeble  frame. 
Bat  is  there  not  something  more  ?     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  local 
EfFectioQ  is  attended  with  suppuration  ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  enter- 
tained, not  without  some  show  of  reason, that  the  absorj^tion  of  pus  constitutes 
»n  essential  part  of  the  af^'ci'tiun.    Jt  is  asserted,  however,  that  it  sometimes 
resnlts  from  great  masses  of  local -disease,  as  scirrhus,  for  exjimple,  in  which 
there  is  no  pus.     It  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  interior 
slnicture  of  organs,  but  may  n'sult  also  fn^ni  chronic  inflainniation  with  sup- 
puraiion  of  surfaces,  as  of  the  bronc-liia,  l)()v\'cls,  urinary  ])assagcs.  and  skin. 
8.  FaJal  Ufjrcfs  of  /n/ltnnhuition. — Inflanuiiation  may  ])n»vc  fatal  in  either 
o!  ihe  following  modt's.    1.   It  may  suspcinl  the  action  of  ihe  organ  in  which 
hi* situated,  and  the  diM-  ]>errnnnar.<'C  of  whose  fiinrtii»n  may  be  essential 
•olif»\    :>.    liy  d«Taiiging  the  condition  of  a  partieiihir  »>riran.  it  may  prevent 
ibe  ilup  aciion  of  nnotluT  and  vital  organ,  as  where    inth\mniation  closes 
ih**  riinii  glottiflis,  niul,  by  thus  jjreventing  the  acei'ss  of  air  to  the  lungs. 
?ivfs  rise  to  fatal  asphyxia.     3.   When  of  great  vioUniee  or  ext<;nt,  it  njay 
?Oi:oniH'ntrate  the  blood  and  vital  furees  in  the  i)art  afl'ectetl  as  comjilotely 
tO]irastratc  the  nervous  and  cirenhitiiig  furietions,  and  thus  produce  a  fatal 
i>»ue  hy  a  species  of  syncope  ;  as  we  sonietinnts  see  in  ca<es  of  peritonitis  and 
^■u-rt  <iy.Ni.'ntery,  in  which  the  heart  beats  with  exceeding  feeblcnt'ss,  and  the 
^liin  is  cold  almost  from  the  eoninieneement  of  tliC  disease.     4.   It  niav  elabo- 
rate  products,  which,  being  aijsorbc^d  or  in  some  otiier  way  entering  the  cir- 
wilaticin,  may  products   by  tlieir  sedative  agen<'y  a  ty])iioid  condition  and 
etui-nil  jirostration  which  sliall  end  in  death,  as  hap])ens  in  inlianiniation  of 
tfaev.Miis  when  pns  is  carried  into  the  general  nia.-s  oftlie  blood,     f).   Death 
fr'-qu»Mitlv  results  from  the  debilitv  induced  l)v  lontr-c()ntinned  or  extensive 
sUj'puraii.in,  or  l»y  gangrene  in  the  inflamed  part.     <>.   We  can  readily  con- 
'^tivc-.  iiuireovcr,  that  th«'  constitutional  excitement   of  infhinimalion,  when 
'•■•7  ^i"ltiit.  or  in  a  feehle  system,  may  be  succeeded  l»v  fatal  colla])se. 

Th»Mij»j»carancrs  wliich  inlhininiation  leaves  behind  it  after  death  will  be 
iU'KH''»nvcnientlv  considered  elsewliere.  I  will  h(*re  nierelv  state  that  these 
^I'K'iiraiices  are  .^onietinics  (h'ceptive.  It  has  bc(?n  asserted  that  iidlamnia- 
'''■I'luay  jirovc  fatal  without  leaving  the  ordinary  traces  ;  the  blood  deserting 
^j"'  U>.«:cls  at  the  jioint  of  death,  or  subse(|uently.  lint  this  may  be  con- 
'■'Itrtil  us  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  howev<'r,  thai  ai)])earance^ 
'■'•'>f'Iv  rfs:cmbling  inflammation,  so  far  as  relates  to  conge^lion  of  the  eapil- 
'^rifs  iir  uflusifHi  of  bjonil,  are  often  presented  in  tJie  bodies  of  those  who 
liuvcMiiotl  a  violent  <lcath.  tln^ngii  previi»u>ly  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health; 
s*^"!  mudi  eare  is  n(»ce-sary  not  to  confound  smrh  aj>j>earances  wilU  \.Uo*\i  ot 
*  ^i»l  inflainiuatorv  onirin. 
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2.  Nalur*!  of  Inflammation. 

An  outline  havinf^  been  pven  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  and  conrae  rf 
inflaramntion,  it  comeB  next  in  order  to  treat  of  itn  nature,  and  to  explain  the 
rnrioiu  steps  of  the  eompicx  process.  That  this  may  he  done  nnderstandini^lj, 
it  is  ni'CCSRary  to  be  ncqiiaintcd  with  the  rcsnits  of  microscopic  olffierratioB; 
as  the  changea  goinp;  on  in  the  inHnined  tissue  arc  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
accnrate  cxaminntion  by  the  uuiis-iiKteil  eye. 

Microi)roi>ic  Oh-errationn. — Anion^  the  many  who  have  inrcBti fixated  tUi 
subject microiicopieally.  mny  he  mentioned  WiL»on  Philip.  Thomson,  Hasting*, 
Gcndrin,  Kaltcnbrunner,  and  more  recently  (ierbcr,  lliiller,  Lebert,  GulliTcr, 
Addison,  ('.  J.  II.  Willinms,  WImrton  Jones.  Ilufrhcs  Bennet,  and  Paget,  h 
the  anthorities  nininly  depended  on  in  the  slatements  which  follow.  1^ 
experiinentH  were  frenernlly  nindc  on  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  which  readily 
admits  the  passaffc  of  light ;  but,  le.st  it  slionid  lie  objected  to  the  phenomena 
tliDfl  olwcrvcd  that,  lieirig  exhibited  in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  they  are  not 
apjdicablc  to  the  cxplanntioii  of  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  animals  with  warn 
blood,  it  may  be  mentioned  thitt  they  correspond,  in  all  esitcntial  particalon^ 
with  the  appearances  presented  )>y  the  wing  of  the  I)at,  which  belongs  to  thl 
latter  class. 

When  a  part  is  irritated,  either  mcehani<;ally  or  by  a  stimnlant  substance 
the  minnle  vessels,  whether  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  arc  variously  affected 
in  relation  to  their  dinmcter,  being  sotnctinios  diminished  in  size.  sometiiiM 
immediately  exjmnded,  and  sometimes  little  if  at  all  altered  for  a  time.  If 
not  imme<liately  dilafoi]  npoit  the  appiicatitm  of  the  irritant,  they  very  soon 
become  so ;  and  it  is  not  till  t)ie  ociiurrenec  of  dilatation  that  the  nppearatices 
of  inflammation  arc  presented.  This  expansion  is  sometimes  veiv  Gonsidov 
able.  amounting  to  twiec,  or  even  tliricc.  tlie  onlinaiy  diameter  of  the  vegMl. 
At  the  same  time  tliat  the  olffienablu  capillnries  arc  thns  dilated,  others  befna 
nnseen  become  visitdc,  proliably  by  the  entrance  of  the  red  corjmscles  intn 
vessels  before  too  small  to  receive  them.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  mnch. 
nifevlcd.  along  with  tliese  change.'t  in  the  cajiacity  of  the  vessels.  At  first,  thv 
current  occasionally  slackens,  or  even  retroprndcs  for  nn  instant ;  and  not  nii- 
frequently  oscillatory  movements  nmy  bo  noticed ;  bnt.  when  the  dilatation  has 
been  eirpcted,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly,  and  a  much  greater  qnanti^T 
pas.scs  dnring  a  given  time  than  in  the  nnexcitcd  state  of  the  part.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  current  becomes  slower,  witlmnt  any  diminution,  or  even  witb 
nn  incn-ase  of  its  size ;  and  tliis  retardation  gradually  increases  until  at  length 
n  complete  stagnation  takes  jilace  in  some  of  the  vessels,  while  in  others  the 
i-irculntlon  continues,  and  in  some  of  the  larger,  especially  in  the  ontskirts  rf" 
the  inflammation,  may  go  on  with  a  greater  velo<;ity  than  in  health.  The  blood 
thus  stagnating  is  not  disposed  to  ciiugulate.  remaining  liquid  for  a  long  time, 
(ind  sometimes  rcsnming  its  onward  movement  when  cirenmstanecs  favourably 
modify  the  inflammatory  condition.  Dnring  the  slackened  or  stagnant  state  of 
the  blootl,  another  very  interesting  change  takes  ]>lnce.  In  the  healthy  state, 
the  red  corjiuscles  o<;eopy  only  the  middle  of  the  current,  leaving  a  cofonrless 
apace  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  whieli  a  wliite  corpuscle 
may  be  seen  noa-  and  then  floating  along.  In  inflammation,  the  red  cnrpns- 
cles  incrt-ase  in  propoiiionate  amount  in  ttic  \ta,n  affected,  till  at  length  they 
fill  the  a'holc  ea)mcity  of  the  diluted  vessels,  Iwiondng  also  mucdi  more 
crowded.  It  is  obvious  tliat  they  ore  detained,  while  the  liquor  sangniois 
flows  onward.  When  tlie  Itlood  has  Iwcomc  quite  stagnant,  the  outlines  of 
the  corpns(rlos  can  sometimes  be  no  longer  seen,  and  the  vessid  presents  an 
almost  uniform  bright  carmine  hue.     Another  phenomenon  is  one  before 
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illnded  to,  the  appearance,  nnmely,  of  an  increased  nnin))er  of  white  corpuscles, 
rhich  seem  to  have  an  attiuity  f(»r  one  another,  and  for  tlie  inner  surface  of 
he  tuhe,  alonp  which  thev  roll  sh>wly,  and  to  whicli  many  of  them  adhere. 
iVhother  this  adhesion  arises  from  a  vital  attraction,  or  a  mere  physical  vis- 
•idity,  has  not  been  ascertained.     In  some  instances,  they  accumulate  so 
argely  as  to  block  up  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  ])assa^e  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
hony^h  the  colourless  portion  of  the  blood  may  percolate  through  them.     But 
his  occnrrenco,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Drs.  AVilliams  and  Addison, 
s  stated  by  Mr.  I'aget  not  to  take  ])hice  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  there- 
ore  cannot  l)e  received  in  ex])ianation  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
n  those  instances  in  which  the  capillaries  first  contract  under  stimulation  and 
fterwards  expand,  a  reapplication  of  the  stimulant,  after  the  dilatation  of  the 
essel  and  retardation  of  the  blood,  will  ])roduce  again  a  temporary  contrac- 
ion,  and  a  more  rapid  current,  to  be  again  followed  by  dilatation.     In  such 
.ease,  the  original  action  of  the  irritant,  instead  of  producing  immediate 
«dness,  causes  the  part  to  be  even  paler  than  before ;  but  the  subseciuent 
lilatation  is  accompanied  by  redness,  which  disappears  when  contraction  is 
ajEain  produced,  to  return  once  more  when  the  vessels  expand.     The  walls 
of  the  vascular  tubes  arc  perfectly  continuous,  without  exhibiting  the  slight- 
en  natnral  orifice,  even  when  most  largely  dilated.     The  liquor  sanguinis 
exudes  through  invisible  pores,  and.  being  (piite  traiis])arent,  cannot  be  seen 
It  first,  unless  coloured,  as  sometimes  ha])pens.  with  the  red  litpiid  of  the 
eoqtoscles.  which,  escaping  from  tiie  cellular  envelopes,  exudes  along  with 
it.    Occasionally  the  <*orpusclcs  themselves  are  elTused  into  the  tissue  through 
raptured  orilices  in  tlie  ca))ill{iries.     Jii  a  very  short  time  tlic  fibrin  of  the 
fxndeill  if  ju  or  become  j«  visil)Ie  tlimugh  coagiilalion,  and  tlien  exhibits  nunior- 
"U«  LTanules.  organized  spheriral  l>(>dies,  called  v.rmlatinn  corpu.^rlri<^  and 
ava»t  niultilndc  of  interlaciiijr  lil)riis,  whicli  irive  linmioss  and  tenacity  to 
iJie  C'latrulatcd  mass.     The  ('orpusi'Ies  at   first  luar  a  rlosc  resemblance  to 
'boM-  fnuiul  111  the  chyle  uf  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to  the  white  cor|)UscIes 
^•filiphioiid.*     They  uiKiergo  various  changes,  being  converted  into  fibro- 
i'Mic  Cells,  filaments,  and  possibly  blood-vessels,  when  the  coagulated  fibrin 
nii'k'nrois  nrjranizalion.  aii<i  <Iegeneratiiig  into  pus  corpuscles,  compound 
-Taiiiilar  corpuscles,  granules.  \'c..  when  it  is  to  become  (piite  degraded,  and 
to  lie  Mirrendered  ultiumtely  to  chemical  laws.     Sometimes  these  corpuscles 
are  uioup  develojied  in  the  exuded  litjuid,  which  then  does  not  coagulate, 
£«i'i  is  wholly  inca]»able  of  organization. f     After  a  short  time,  when  the 

*  Mr.  Pajji't  gives  the  following  account  of  the  formation  of  those  corpuscles :  *'Thc 
5!r«<li*iernilflo  urgiiiiic  lorm,  the  lurni  <il' what  niight  with  jironrioty  be  culled  the  y//- 
^'-'linl  n,:..f4o'f.  is  that  of  a  minute  mas^H  of  Koft,  colourless,  or  pale  grayish-white 
»'i!iw.ince,  T'»uim1  or  oval,  pelluci'l,  but  appearing,  asif  thrnujjh  irregularities  of  its  sur- 
'•«. 'limly  n«»!»u1iius  or  wrinlilo«l.  It  ilnes  not  look  granular,  nor  is  it  formed  by  an 
'Ifptpition  r*\  gmniilfs ;  nor.  in  its  earliest  state,  can  any  eell-wnll  be  clearly  demon- 
*^faVi.  '.r  any  nucleus.  IJut.  us  the  «levcb)pment  of  this  cell-germ  or  cytoblast  proceeds, 
'.H!i»ci.J  nic-nibrane  appears  to  form  a  cell-wall  over  it.>*  whole  surface;  an<l  now, 
,':<n  T\:ii..r  i>  atldcil.  it  apj-cavs  tn  penetrate  this  membrane,  raising  up  i»art  of  it 
iii«::i.l.nr  ve-icle.  while  upon  the  other  part  the  mass  retreats,  or  subsides,  anda])peard 
f''>  nphulnu*  or  grumous  than  before.  In  yet  another  state,  which  appears  to  })e  a 
^^'•'f  -uie  of  devvlopment,  the  action  of  water  not  only  raises  up  the  cell- wall,  but 
^''<^u<upaml  disperses  the.outer  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  if.,  of  the  ench)8ed 
^■'•"■jf  ifi*^  l-rimonlial  cytoblast,  and  exi)08es  in  its  interior  a  nucleus,  which  is  com- 
^■f^-v  rjijijil.  clearly  define'l,  pellucid,  and  attached  to  the  cell-wall." 

*  Th" disi'LviTV  I'nitici'd  alrea«ly  («ee  Tiof.\  page  Ti)  of  the  existence  of  two  chemical 
'^*:>r,;.r,..i  i„  fibrin,  sejiarable  IVom  eavh  otiier  by  chemical  means,  one  exhiliiting  mi- 
t"-'*  liliriW.  the  other  grnnuU'S  umler  tiie  microscope,  is  hai)pily  illustrative  tif  the  fact 
"«M  in  x\ip  text.  Tlic  ono  may  give  rise  to  the  fibrils,  the  other  tn  the  grnnulfs  and 
*^-lj:ijn  corpu?cle«  of  coagulating  fibrin;  and,  as  one  or  the  other  is  most  abundant, 
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coagnlated  lymph  becomes  organized,  red  lines  arc  seen  pcDetratiog  it  in 
varioas  directions,  inosculatinf;  with  onu  anotlicr.  and  linall;  forming  a  net- 
work of  blood-vesselR,  which  haw  a  vascular  connection  with  those  of  tlu 
neiKhhouring  tisfluc. 

In  parts  softened  by  inflammation,  as  in  sofleiiinp:  of  the  bmin,  for  exsmplfl, 
the  microscope  renders  visible  nuntcrouti  granules,  and  compound  granular 
corpuscles,  which  arc  often  very  large,  spherical,  and  consist  of  nuiaeroDi 
cohering  granules,  sometimes  though  not  generally  surronndcd  by  a  vesicnlir 
envelope.  Not  unfreqaentJy  thcae  corpuscles  may  be  seen  apparently  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  breaking  up  more  or  less  completely  into  irregnlarij 
dnstcred  and  isolated  grannies.  Another  singu)ar  plicnomenon  sometimct 
preBente<l,  when  hemorrhage  accompanies  the  inflammation,  is  the  presence 
of  very  large  corpuscles,  consisting  of  a  transparent  envelope  enclosing  sev- 
eml  of  the  blood  coriiuscles,  which  appear  lo  ba  undergoing  variouB  degra- 
dation. Several  microscopic  observers  have  noticed  an  irrcgalar  dilatatjoo, 
or,  as  it  were,  aneurismal  pouching  of  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  small  artcriee 
ftnd  reins  of  an  inflamed  part,  probably  oiving  to  a  weakeuiiig  of  the  coat^ 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  inflaiiiinution. 

The  general  as|>ect  of  pus  has  been  already  described,  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned, that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  .scrouti  fluid,  and  of  pecniiar  corpnacki 
floating  in  that  fluid.     There  arc  also  other  bodies  UNually  present ;  and,  u 
it  is  sometimes  important  to  distinguish  pns  from  different  products  aomewhit 
resembling  it  to  the  eye,  its  microHco)iic  characters  merit  a  further  notice. 
Pus  corpunlea  arc  lobular,  and  have  a  mean  diameter  of  somewhat  more 
than  -^flfftf  of  an  inch,  being  about  twice  that  of  the  blood  corpuscle.     They 
have  a  ^nely  granular  Hurfiice,  and  arc  somewhat  diajihanous.     On  the  addi- 
tion of  water  tliey  swell  considerably,  lose  the  granular  appearance,  and  be- 
come more  transparent.     Acetic  acid  also  increases  their  transparency,  aniL 
renders  visible  an  interior  i»ody,  consisting  of  one  or  more  nuclei.    The  nosi— 
bcr  of  the  nuclei  is  usually  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  amounts  to  fiie. 
Occasionally  these  corpuscles  arc  observed  to  have  a  distinct  vesicular  en- 
velope, forming  cells  of  about  j-Jno  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  vary  ii» 
shape  according  to  the  prcftsnre  to  which  llicy  are  exposed.     Water  aoA 
acetic  acid  dissolve  this  cell-wall,  aii<l  set  the  contuiued  corpuscle  free— 
{JIut/hcH  liennH.)    Fns  corpuscles,  in  undergoing  degradation,  are  resolvcA 
into  grannies  and  molecules,  which  ultimately  become  fluid.     Along  witk> 
these  bodies  are  often  seen  in  pus  red  bluud-corpuscles,  unchanged  exod^^ 
tion  corpuscles,  compound  granular  corpu.«clcs,  numerous  isolated  gronulcffv 
fktty  matter  in  niolecules  or  globules,  rliomboidal  jilalcs  of  cholcsterin,  wbA 
the  dehrizi  of  the  tissues  from  which  the  pus  procce<ls,  as  cellular  fibres,  antS 
epithelial  or  cpidurmit;  scales. 

Theory  of  hijiammation. — Jfunicrous  theories  have  been  formed  to  exploiO 
W\c  phenomena  of  inllomniatton.  The  fallowing  views  nre  those  which  appeal 
to  me  to  accord  bciit  with  observation  nud  reo.'ion.  An  irritant  cause  acts  0V> 
apart  of  the  body  either  immerliatcly  from  without,  or  through  the  blood,  oX 
by  the  instrumentality  of  tlie  nerves.  ^lorbidly  incroitscd  action  or  irrita.- 
tion  is  excited  in  the  pari,  enihradng  probably  all  its  vital  constituents,  aa  wel^ 
the  ultimate  uioU-cular  or  cell  struelnrc,  as  the  blood -vessels  and  nerves,  Ac  - 
carding  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  its  precise  mode  of  a)i])lica1ion,  th* 
irritation  may  coinmencc  in  either  of  the  ronNtttuents  ninttioued  ;  but,  whe' 
it  hoe  attained  the  grade  of  inDammation,  the  whcjlu  uf  them  me  altrays  ii»' 

will  be  tlio  prcdominaDcc  of  iU  pnrliculnr  Ibrni.  ProbnbJjliothiiTcnccc^iiir^  Id  perfr^' 
org&Diiotiaii ;  and  licncci,  pcrhafm,  t  lie  nliservcil  t'nct  liiut,  wLen  lliv  corpuscles  wiaX** 
aeoax  in  a  liquid,  ne  orguiiiatioD  U  eQ'cctcd. 
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voJvwl.     The  first  observable  change  is  in  the  capillaries  and  minute  arte- 
ries and  veins.     Whether  these  contract  at  first  or  not,  they  soon  increase 
in  diameter,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  irritant  influence,  and  probably 
throui^ch  an  active,  vital,  expansive  power  of  their  own.     Consequent  upon 
this  enlargement  is  the  entrance  into  them  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood ;  and  the  backward  flow,  or  oscillating  movement,  which  has  been 
observed  in  them  at  this  point  of  time,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  tension  of  the  circulation,  by  which  the  blood 
is  fon*cd  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessels  from  both  directions ;  but, 
when  the  enlargement  is  completed,  the  regular  forces  which  move  the  blood 
onward  gain  the  ascendency  ;  and  it  then  flows  in  its  regular  course  with  an 
accelerated  movement,  consequent  ujjon  the  increased  o])eration  of  these 
forces  under  the  stimulant  cause.     Hitherto  the  action  may  not  have  exceeded 
the  grade  of  irritation.     But,  probably  through  the  same  excitant  influence  of 
the  cause,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  itself  are  stimulated  to  an  increased 
exertion  of  their  vital  forces.    Hence  arises  an  augmented  proportion  of  fibrin, 
and  a  di.spoi:ition  of  the  corpuscles  somewhat  to  cohere  through  their  vital 
attraction.     The  blood  is  thus  rendered  more  viscid,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
iccanmlate  in  the  expanded  vessels,  much  beyond  their  normal  proportion; 
M)  that  the  whole  increased  capacity  of  the  tubes  is  crowded  with  them. 
Their  forwanl  movement  is  consequently  impeded,  not  by  any  inactivity  of 
the  impelling  forces,  but  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  o])posed  by  these  results 
of  the  higher  vital  action  of  the  blood.     At  this  stage,  inflammation  is  fully 
^ta\>li?'hed  :  iind  it  will  be  observed  that,  according  lo  the  views  here  taken, 
it  is  thus  far  jjurely  an  excessive  exorcise  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  parts 
con(Ar;j«.*d.     This  retardation  of  tlic  blood  at  lengtli  ends  in  absohite  stag- 
naii"m  in  «ume  of  the  vessels;  but  in  others  it  is  still  flowing  with  increased 
rapiility.  so  that  much  more  pass<!S  tlirough  the  inflamed  part  in  a  given 
timethnii  in  health,  as  proved  by  the  eonelusive  experiment  of  Mr.  Lawrence.* 
Throu«:lj  the  walls  of  the  distended  capillaries  the  li(iuor  sanguinis  exudes 
more  or  Ie>s  altered  in  quality,  and  distends  the  areolar  tissue,  or  escajies 
DjMinfrti'  surfaces.     Of  this  fluid  a  portion  greater  or  less  consists  of  librin, 
*'W.  though  quite  liquid  and  formless  when  exuded,  nevertheless  contains 
the  perms  of  a  vital  growth.     Theexutletl  tibrin  sometimes  retains  its  li(iuid 
f'^nn  ft»r  a  considerable  time,  iu  other  eases  coairulales  immediatelv;  but 
m'm  MMiuer  or  later  undergoes  this  process  when  it  is  to  become  organized. 
FriT|nt;iitly  the  inflammation  proceeds  no  further  than  the  point  of  eflusion; 
'k'u  it  uliates.  al»sorption  of  the  elVused  liiiuids  takes  place,  and  the  part 
^'turns  unchanged  to  health.     Hut  ii'  it  continue,  the  tibrin  coagulates  and 
'MiTt'oes  a  series  of  organizing  changes,  all  of  them  the  result  of  vital 
*^tioii.  :iii(l  indicative,  it  apjK-ars  to  nn;,  of  an  increased  exertion  of  vital 
m\'T.    The  invisilile  germs  assume  the  sliai»e  of  molecules.  whi<'h  unite  in 
'^'w*  to  li.rm  fibrils. I  or  around  a  common  centre  to  form  granules,  the  latter 
"f^lii'li  are  ultimately  developed  into  the  exudation  corpuscles.     The  librils 
fi*|'i'llv  ijjt<;riace  so  as  to  create  a  tissue  of  greater  or  less  firmness,  while 
•a?cor|iii-4:!e.^.  which  when  fully  formed  are  conii)lete  nucleated  cells,  appear 
^''l-o  Capable  of  undergoing  varicms  changes  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
<li'«:iL*Hl  structure.     Sometimes  they  elongate  at  each  extremity,  and.  joining 
•'"Ito.'url.  form  filaments,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  fibrous  tissue. 
'^^iMu,t  iinpih-^silile  that  they  are  also  the  origin  of  the  new  blood-vessels, 
*i'ith  rapidly  form  in  the  exuded  and  coagulated  fil)rin,  and  thus  advance 

*Isi  a  [.ationt  with  inflaniinntion  c.f  one  r.f  liis  huiuls,  Mr.  Ljiwrcncc  rn.'ule  .similar 
[T+Bin2«  ill  the  veins  of  bcith  urms,  aii'l  Inr.iid  that  thriro  times  as  much  Mood  Ho  wed 
""»irivt;ri  titiie  fr«jni  that  of  ihc  side  aftccted,  as  from  the  other. 

thw  ';bAcivuiion8  of  M.  MoQiicrct  in  tho  Archives  O^n^raies,  ie  i6r,^  xxx.  112. 
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co^^lated  lymph  becomes  or^nized,  red  lines  aro  seen  penetrating  it  b 
various  directionH,  inosculating  with  one  another,  and  final];  forming  a  net- 
vork  of  blood -vessels,  which  have  a  vascular  connection  with  those  of  the 
neip;hbouriD^  tissue. 

In  parts  Roftened  by  inHammation,  as  in  sofleninf;  of  the  brain,  for  example, 
the  microscope  renders  visible  numerous  prranulcs,  mid  compound  granvlar 
corpugcleg,  whfeh  arc  often  ver;  larfia,  e|ilierical.  and  consist  of  namerou 
eohering  granules, sometimes  though  not frnncrally surrounded  bya  Tesicnlv 
envelope.  Not  unfrcqnentiy  these  corpuscles  may  be  seen  apparently  in  the 
process  of  disintegration,  breaking  up  more  or  less  completely  into  irregclaily 
clustered  and  isolated  granules.  Another  siii|;<Oar  phenomenon  sometimM 
presented,  when  hemorrhage  accompanies  the  inflammation,  is  the  presence 
of  veiy  lariicc  corpuscles,  consistinf;  of  a  transparent  envelope  enclosing  aer- 
eral  of  the  blood  corpuHclca,  which  appear  to  ba  undergoing  various  degnk- 
dation.  Several  mierosi-opie  observers  have  noticed  an  irregolir  dilatation, 
or,  as  it  were,  ancurismal  pouching  of  the  capillaries,  and  of  the  email  arterice 
and  veins  of  an  inflamed  part,  probably  owing  to  a  wcakcnuig  of  the  coal^ 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  inflainmotioii. 

The  general  aspect  of  pus  has  been  already  described,  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned, that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  hcfoum  fluid,  and  of  peculiar  corpoachi 
floating  in  that  flnid.     There  are  also  other  bodie.i  usually  present ;  and,  u 
it  is  Ro met imcK  important  to  distinguish  pus  from  different  products  somewhat 
resembling  it  to  the  eye,  its  microscopic  charoxtters  merit  a  further  notice. 
Fun  corpurnhx  are  globular,  and  have  a  iiienii  diameter  of  somewhat  more 
than  vjo'nji  of  an  inch,  Iwing  about  twice  that  of  the  Mood  corpuscle.     Tfaej 
have  a  ^nely  p-anular  surface,  and  are  some vth at  diaphanous.     On  the  addi- 
tion of  water  they  swell  considerably,  lose  the  granular  appearance,  and  be- 
come more  transparent.     Acciic  acid  also  int'rcascs  their  tranaparencj,  Bid. 
renders  viKible  an  interior  body,  consisting  of  one  or  more  nuclei.     The  nnm- 
bcr  of  the  nuclei  is  nsually  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  amounts  to  flee. 
Occasionally  these  corpuscles  are  observed  to  have  a  distinct  vesicular  en- 
velope, formbig  ceils  of  about  -f  An  of  »ti  '"<^'i  '^  diameter,  which  vary  iim. 
shape  according  to  the  preniuirc  to  which  tliev  arc  exposed.     Water  and. 
acetic  acid  dissolve  this  cell-wall,  and  set  the  contained  corpuscle  free 
{Htujhes  Jlennet.)     I'ns  corpus*.- 1 c.i,  In  nndorgoing  degradation,  are  fcsoIvmS 
into  granules  and  molecules,  which  ulliniatcly  licconie  fluid.     Along  witXn 
these  bodies  ore  oltcn  seen  in  pus  red  blood-corpnsclcs,  uucliangcd  exud^»- 
tion  corjinseli's,  compound  granular  rnrpiii^les,  numerous  isolated  grauule^i 
fatty  matter  in  molecules  or  globules,  rhomltoidal  jdatcs  of  eholesterin,  azL^^ 
the  dcliris  of  the  tissues  from  which  the  pus  procecils,  as  cellular  libres^  ob.^ 
epithelial  or  epidermic  scales. 

Theory  o/JiiJ!ammaliun. — Numci-ous  Iheoric.s  have  been  formed  to  exploE  «■ 
tlie  pheuumcna  of  in  flam  mat  ion.  1'he  following  views  are  those  which  appef»^< 
to  me  to  acconl  best  with  obscnntioti  and  i-ea.son.  An  irritant  cause  acte  »*' 
a  part  of  the  body  cither  immediately  from  without,  or  through  the  blood.  C»' 
by  the  instrumentality  of  tiic  nerves.  Morbidly  increased  action  or  irritfS*' 
tion  is  excited  in  the  part,  embracing  probably  all  its  vital  constituents,  as  weH 
the  ultimate  molecular  or  cell  structure,  us  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  or  lis  ]>rct-ise  mode  of  a]i])licatiDn,  ttsA 
irritation  may  commence  in  cither  of  tlie  cunstilnents  menliuned ;  but,  when 
it  has  attained  the  grade  of  inflammation,  the  whole  of  them  iwis  aliraya  iu' 

will  b«  the  predominuicG  of  it>  parlicular  form,  rrobablj  bolh  are  nccessitry  to  perfect 
organiiatioti ;  nod  hence,  pcrhnpH,  tlio  nbsviTcd  fiict  thai,  nhtMi  llic  corpuscles  abnt 
occur  in  a  liquid,  no  orguiiiatioD  ia  «ff«cicd. 
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ita  oi^aDization.  PifTGront  opinions,  however,  have  Iieen  entertained  upon 
this  jKiint.  John  Hunter  believed  that  the  ooafculable  Ivinph  generates  its 
own  blood-vexsels,  which  nfterwardfl  form  a  connection  with  tlic  itrcvionslf 
exititin^r  vessels;  and  many  other  eminent  ]ihysiolo|ristB  liave  entertained  tlie 
same  conviction.  One  stron);  ai^nmcnt  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact, 
that  i)loocl -vessels  and  the  contained  lilood  are  formed,  in  the  embtjo  of  the 
chiek.  out  of  eells,  without  the  prci'xistencc  of  other  vegselH.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  eell-wall  shoots  out  in  various  pointx,  fnnniiig  tubes,  which  nnite 
with  similar  elongations  of  other  cells,  so  as  to  produce  a  network  of  capil- 
laries; while  the  contents  of  the  cells  arc  converted  into  blood.  Now  such 
a  chanfre  docs  not  seem  improbable  in  llie  exudation  corpuscles  of  ths 
recently  coajnilated  fibrin.  They  are  snjtposcd  by  many  to  be  identical  !■ 
character  with  the  projwr  chyle  ami  lymph  i-orpusclcii.  These  are  l>e1ieTed, 
in  the  onlinary  jirocess  of  sanguilicBtion,  to  be  converted  into  blood  cor- 
puBcles.  probubly  by  the  development  of  their  contained  nucleus,  while  th«r 
other  parts  may  contribute  to  other  ]iortion»  of  the  blood.  It  would  seen 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exudatiou  corpuscles,  amiyed  side  by  side, 
might  by  means  of  their  cell-wall  form  continuous  capillary  tubes,  while  their 
nnclens  should  be  matured  into  the  blood  corpuscle,  and  their  other  content! 
into  tJic  liquor  sanguinis.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  pure 
Kpccnlation,  as  microscopists  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  stejts  of  nicb 
a  process.  Hence,  many  maintain  that  the  new  tissue  is  supplied  witb  blood 
by  offshoots  from  tlie  neij^hltouring  vessels.  Lebort  and  Paget  are  among 
those  who  take  this  view.  Dut  tlieir  opinions  equally  want  the  support  ^ 
oliservation;  for  such  olfshoots  have  never  been  demonstrated;  and  the 
aneurismal  )>oni.'hing  of  the  vessel!!,  oecanioimlly  noticed  in  irritated  parti 
under  the  microscope,  instead  of  affording  strength  to  the  opinion,  are  in 
fact  rather  opposed  to  it;  as,  if  the  su])j>ii5cd  oH'shouts  really  cxi.stcd,  thtj 
might  be  as  readily  detected  as  these  partial  <li]atatioiis  themselves.  It  scemi 
to  nic,  therefore,  that  the  fibrin  is  capable  of  self- organization,  cveii  to  the  pro- 
duetion  of  its  own  blood  and  vessels,  when  duly  supjilicd  with  vital  influence 
from  the  surrouuding  tisNue,  which  is  nn  all  hands  admitted  to  be  essential 
Thnt  lymphatics  exist  in  newly-fonncil  parts  has  been  ])roved  by  SchrSder 
Van  di-r  Kolk  (Kaidiiuj'H  AMt-acl,  xii.  2li().  and  Virehow  has  also  detected 
nerves  in  tliem  (Aon^.  Mi-ii  (laz.,  Aug.  1>451,  p.  331);  but  the  exact  sonree 
of  these  structures  has  not  been  proved.  The  inllammatory  condition  ii 
here  considered  as  lasting  tlirongliout  the  organizing  process,  and  as  esseDtiil 
to  it;  being  in  fact  only  such  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  actions  u  b 
tieces.iary  to  carry  on  tliis  excess  of  growth.  But,  if  immoderate,  it  lesaem 
or  destroys  the  jiowers  of  the  part  by  an  c.tcitatiou  l>eyund  its  vital  capacity; 
and,  uiitlcr  su<;h  circumstances,  instead  of  new  oi^iuiizatiun,  we  liave  degra- 
dation or  dostnu^tirtu. 

Il  sometimes  happens,  from  the  quantity  of  eoagulable  lympli  thrown  ont> 
from  its  <lefective  quality,  or  from  its  pusiiion  in  relation  to  living  tissues,  that, 
instead  of  lieeoming  the  seat  of  a  series  of  vital  changes,  it  merely  dries  up, 
assundng  a  firm,  hard,  sometimes  almost  homy  consistence,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  organization  or  vitality,  lini  much  more  generally,  when  the 
vital  influences  are  iusuOicieiit  to  carry  through  the  changes  in  the  lymph 
requisite  fur  its  conversion  into  onranizcd  structure,  the  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  pus.  or  the  prcKoss  of  suppuration.  This  may  ensue  from  a  defective 
quality  of  the  lymph  exuded,  depeu<ling  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood; 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  ail'ccled  tissue,  consequent  on 
excess  or  long  continuance  of  the  innumnmtory  cxcitemcut  of  the  part 
affected,  and  possibly  of  the  blood  itsidf;  from  such  a  position  of  the  exuded 
lymph  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  living  lissaes; 
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or  from  whatcvor  else  has  the  efTcct  of  lowering  tlio  vital  powers  coiu'eniod 
in  the  process  of  orpiiiization.  From  such  causes,  the  exudation  corpuscles. 
anable  to  advance.  Jose  their  vitality,  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  pus 
corpuscles,  which  are  capable  of  no  other  chanp^  than  one  of  degradation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  inf^dients  of  the  exuded  matter,  if  coagulated. 
are  liquefied,  and  converted  either  into  the  serous  constituent  or  isolated 
granoks  of  pus,  or  possibly  into  the  compound  granular  corpuscles  some- 
tiroes  found  in  that  product ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that  these  latter 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  distinct  granules,  proceed  directly  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  exudation  corpuscles.  Should  tfle  pus  not  csca])e  from  the  body,  it 
may  undergo  further  degradation  ;  the  coqmscles  being  resolved  into  gran- 
nies, and  these  ultimately  assuming  the  liquid  form,  so  us  to  admit  of  being 
absorbed;  and  thus  nature  provides  for  the  elimination  of  thi»  product, 
which  is  a  necessary  result  of  her  efforts  at  repair,  when  foiled  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  exuded  lymph.  The  tendency  of  the  exuded  matter  of  inflam- 
mation to  pass  into  pus,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  exudation 
corpuscles  contained  in  it,  and  inversely  to  that  of  the  fibrillating  material : 
80  that  when  most  disposed  to  coagulation  it  is  least  so  to  suppuration,  and 
vice  versa. 

Auother  mode  of  degradation,  dependent  on  the  same  deficiency  of  vital 
force,  is  the  softening  and  destruction  of  tissue  in  the  processes  of  suppura- 
tion and  ulceration,  and  in  those  other  cases  in  which  legitimate  pus  is  not 
imong  the  products.  This  appears  to  be  effected,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
Rsolntion  of  the  decaying  tissues  into  com])ound  granular  corpuscles  or 
'ttoUted  granules,  and  the  ultimate  liquefaction  of  these  products,  so  that 
they  may  be  absorbed  when  not  eliminated  with  the  pus. 

Still  another  mode  of  degradation  is  the  change  of  the  exudation  matter, 
nd  probably  of  the  debilitated  tissues,  into  fatty  matter,  of  which  more  will 
be  ttld  under  the  head  of  depression,  as  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  result  of  that 
pitbological  condition,  altogether  independently  of  any  preceding  inflamma- 
tion.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  ])us  itself  is  the  result 
amply  of  a  partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  exuded  liquor  sanguhiis.  the 
wons  portion  of  which  remains  little  cliangod,  while  tlie  exudation  eorjius- 
tlesof  the  fibrin,  ot  the  same  time  that  they  lose  vitality,  undergo,  through 
clwmical  influence,  a  partial  conversion  of  their  contents  into  oil,  which  gives 
ihem  their  characteristic  vellowness.  Instead  of  fat,  calcareous  matter  some- 
tunes  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  degenerating  exuda- 
tion cor|)uscles  ;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  two  are  mixed  together;  and  we 
J^^e  coincident  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration.  In  other  instances  pig- 
ment jrrauules  are  produced  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  corpuscles. 

The  death  of  portions  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  exhausted  tissues  is 
thelowost  ])oint  of  their  degradation. 

Ill  all  these  cases,  if  life  continue,  an  effort  of  repair  is  made  in  those  parts 
of  the  stnicture  which  have  vital  energy  enough  remaining  for  the  purpose  ; 
•odthis  effort  consists  in  a  continuance  of  inflammation,  or  its  establishment 

■ 

^  new  parts.     Thus,  when  an  abscess  has  been  formed  by  the  destruction  of 

portions  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  or  when  an  ulcer  has  resulted  from  the  same 

^nse.  the  parts  around  take  on  such  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  as  is 

"Pessary  for  the  exudation  of  organizable  lymph.    The  same  is  the  case  when; 

•fi  nicer  has  arisen  from  the  sloughing  oV  a  mortified  part.     The  exuded 

fi^rinoM  matter  closes  the  blood-vessels,  and  consolidates  the  areolar  tissue, 

^  a?  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  and  other  degene- 

'^^wi  products.    It  does  more.    It  fonns  granulations  by  its  organization,  and 

Ifcw  tills  up  the  cavities.     These  granulations  are  found,  when  examined  by 

4e  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  network  of  vessels,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
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are  fibrils  aod  exD<lation  corpnEclea.  The  Hame  process  in,  m  bet,  going  on  in 
them  OS  in  the  coagulabic  ]ymyih  undergoing  organization  in  other  BitnatioH. 
The  outer  layer  of  cor|)U!:clcH,  not  having  the  vital  inOnence  of  the  tissoes 
exerted  suDicieDtly  a|iou  them,  degenerate,  and  are  converted  into  pas  cor- 
piuclcs ;  and  hence  granulating  surfoees  are  usually  covered  with  pus.  Alter 
the  cavity  of  the  at>»ccss  or  ulcer  has  been  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  tba 
granulations  cease  to  grow,  and  become  covered  with  an  epidermis  on  the  oater 
surface,  and  an  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  in  coasequcuce  probably 
of  the  conversion  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  into  epidermic  or  epithelial  cdU 

Whether  this  process  of  organ ifation  takes  place  in  lymph  exuded  into  the 
interstices  of  tissues,  or  in  that  cxtravasated  in  the  course  of  granulation,  !■ 
either  case,  after  the  growth  hB.s  ceased,  absorption  of  the  liquids  preaen^ 
and  of  portionx  of  the  solid  tissue  formed  takes  place,  which  goes  on  till  tba 
structure  is  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ultimately  to  remain ;  ud 
thiii  absorption  is  accompanied  with  considerable  contraction. 

The  newly  fonued  parts  sometimes  liear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance 
to  thoMe  of  the  vicinity,  being  flbrous,  ligamentous,  adipose,  bony,  or  epidm- 
mic,  according  as  they  arc  iutended  to  supply  the  place  of  one  or  the  outer  <^ 
these  tissues.  'Whether  this  result  is  owing  to  eomcthing  peculiar  in  tte 
character  of  the  coa{;ulablc  lymph  exuded  in  each  vieiaity,  or  whether  to 
some  influence  exerted  on  it  by  the  neighbouring  tissue  after  exudation,  bu 
not  been  determined.  But  there  are  some  xtructnres  which  arc  never  exactly 
re]>laccd,  oh  the  skin,  muscle,  &c.  Dr.  Addison  gives  a  beautiful  explanatioa 
of  this  result  No  tissue  can  be  produced  except  t^m  peculiar  germs.  Tbt 
blood  or  its  fibrin  is  funii^hcd  with  the  germs  of  itH  own  substance,  as  wdl 
as  of  its  containing  tiK:«ue,  and  of  analogous  structures.  The  fibrin  may  be 
developed  into  areolar,  fibrous,  ligamentous,  and  vascular  structure,  and  even 
into  blood,  because  it  contains  the  germs  of  these,  everywhere  so  essentiaL 
But  the  more  elaborate  tissues  have  germs  of  their  own,  which  are  mersliy 
developed  by  the  blood  serving  as  nutriment  to  them,  and  are  not  made  out  of 
the  bluud.  Hence,  they  cannot  i)e  [troduccd  from  fibrin  alone.  (Land.  Med, 
Oaz.,  Aug.  and  Sept  18A0,  pp.  193.  316,  488.)  The  new-formed  parta,  like 
the  old,  are  liable  to  irritation,  infiuunnutiou,  and  various  morliid  degoneratiOKa 
or  deposition,  as  the  fatty,  calcareous,  melanotic,  tuberculous,  cancerona,  fte- 

The  views  above  given  of  the  inflammatory  jtroccss  are  tliose  enterteined 
by  the  author.  In  relation  to  the  increased  action  of  the  blood -vessela,  and 
the  excessive  exercise  of  the  vital  properties  generally  of  the  jtart  affecteA* 
they  are  ui  accordance  with,  the  opinion  suggesteil  l)y  Van  llelmont  and 
Utahl,  and  adopted  by  Mailer,  Cullen,  Hunter,  l^ichat,  and  other  dirtiiB' 
guished  pathologiiits.  But  an  opposite  theory,  which  maintains  that  th« 
vessels  are  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  traces  most  of  the  phenomena  of  ioflanx' 
mation  to  this  source,  was  put  forth  by  Yacca  at  Florence  so  early  as  1165. 
and  was  afterwards  advocated  by  several  pathologists,  especially  by  Mr- 
Allen  of  Kdinburgh,  in  his  lectures ;  though  it  did  not  attract  general  att«a' 
tion  till  adopted  and  snp]>orted  by  Wilson  I'hilip,  whose  microscopic  obser- 
vations appeared  to  give  it  countenance. 

The  doctrine  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  maintains  that,  in  every  com  at 
inflammation,  these  vessels,  weakened  eitlicr  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
cause  of  the  affection,  become  relaxed,  and  yield  to  the  distending  force  witb 
which  the  blood  is  sent  into  them  by  the  heart,  or  the  arterial  trunks  tram 
which  they  proceed.  They  are  thus  dilatc<l,  admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood, 
and  give  rise  to  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. According  to  Wilson  Philip,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capillaries  an 
debilitated,  the  arteries  by  which  they  are  supplied  are  stimulated  to  increased 
action,  bo  that  the  disproportion  between  the  resistance  and  power  is  ilil] 
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further  angiuciiteci.  The  blood  necessarily  moves  more  slowly  through  the 
distended  vessels  ;  and  thus  the  retardation  of  the  current  in  the  capillaries, 
visible  by  the  microscope,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  arterial  trunks 
leading  to  the  inflamed  part,  which  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  are  equally 
accounted  for.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  admitting  contVactility  as  the 
only  active  vital  property  of  the  blood-vessels,  maintain  that  it  is  imjiossible 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  upon  the  jirinciple  of  increased 
capillary  action.  The  only  mode,  they  assert,  in  which  the  capillaries  can 
evince  increased  action  is  by  increased  contraction ;  and  this,  so  far  from 
cansiniT  a  slower  flow  of  blood  and  increased  redness,  must  necessarily  produce 
the  opposite  results  of  a  more  rajwd  current  and  greater  paleness!^  These, 
they  »ay,  are  the  conditions  actually  exhibited  under  the  microscope,  upon 
:he  apjilication  of  certain  stimulants.  The  expansion  of  the  vessels  which 
follow.s,  and  which  is  the  first  step  of  inflammation,  results?  from  the  debility 
f)r  relaxation  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their  excitability  by  the 
previons  stimulation.  When  dilatation  of  the  vessels  immediately  follows 
the  application  of  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immediately  debili- 
tating influence  of  the  cause ;  for  the  existence  of  a  vital  expansive  property 
is  altogether  denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis. 

It  ap[iears  to  the  author  that  this  theory  of  inflammation,  however  inge- 
nious, fails  to  account  for  the  retrogression  of  the  blood  which  is  observed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microsco]jc,  in  ]mrts  irritated  and  reddened.     Were  the 
expansion  merely  an  effect  of  the  pressure  from  behind,  operating  upon  a 
fiminished  resistance,  the  Increased  caj>a(.*ity  should  be  lilled  by  the  forward 
current  of  the  blood,  and  not  Iiy  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  vessels  beyond. 
Utsidcs.  if  the  dilatation  be  a  result  of  doI)ilitv  or  relaxation  of  the  vessels, 
the  irreater  the  debility  the  greater  should  i)e  the  dilatuticm.  and  a  loss  of  all 
vital  power  of  resistance  in  tlie  ca])illaries  should  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
j^jsiihle  amount  of  distension.     Uut  the  reverse  is  the  fact.     When,  by  the 
'1*ratinn  <»f  some  powerful  cause,  the  ca])illaries  of  a  part  of  the  body  lose  all 
"r  marly  all  th^.'ir  vital  ])ower.  instead  of  dilatation  and  consequent  redness, 
we  liave  pah*ness  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  which  with  difficulty  pene- 
tratf<  ihe  vessels.     Such,  f«ir  example,  is  the  result  of  a  violent  blow  paralyzing 
^'rthe  nn>ment  the  vessels  «)f  the  part.     It  is  true  that  reaction  may  snbse- 
'^aeiitly  come  on,  and  synij)toms  of  inflammation  make  their  appearance ;  but, 
io  thi*.  case,  the  vital  jiowers  rise  by  their  temporary  suspension  into  in- 
frr^a-icd  eiierg},  and  the  vessels  cease  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  bepin  to  expand.     Yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
Kn»«)thesis  is  the  direct  occurrence  of  expansion  upon  the  aj)plication  of 
'■♦•rtain  irritants,  as  of  common  salt  in  the  experiments  of  Thomson,  and  of 
tW  fH»int  of  a  needle  in  those  of  (Jendrin.     Why  one  irritant  should  ])roduce 
'lirect  d»^bility  of  the  vessel,  while  another  produces  the  same  state  indirectly, 
ihrMUffh  the  nie<lium  of  a  previous  excitation,  the  theory  does  not  satisfac- 
•"rily  (•xj»lain. 

h  hu<  been  stated  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  which  considers 

ifi^aniijiaiioTi  as  the  direct   result  of  an  increased  vital  action  in  the  part 

Jiffmcrl.     I  .<|iall  proceed  to  .state  the  frrounds  upon  which  this  o])inion  is 

^'a-Hl.aiMl  some  of  the  arjruments  which  maybe  adduced  in  its  sup])ort.     In 

^''^MiM  jilace.  the  theory  of  increased  action  re(iuires  the  admission  of  a 

power  of  ai-t ion  hi  the  minute  blood-vessels,  to  a  certain  degree  independent 

'^hh  heaft.     The  existence  of  such  a  i)Ower  is  denied  by  some ;  but  the  facts 

*n'i  ar«rument.s  adduced  in  its  favour  ai)pear  to  the  author  incontrovertible. 

Tliis  is  not,  however,  the  y)roper  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  question, 

«^Iiifh  belongs  to  works  on  physifdogy,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  inflammation  results  would  appear  to 
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indicate  it8  active  uliaractcr.  Tliese  ore  almost  always  audi  as,  ir applied  in 
a  moderate  degr«i!,  produce  merely  a  liealtliy  excitation  or  tbe  part,  or  u 
exaltation  of  it^  ordinary  fiinctionti,  and  give  rise  to  iiiBamniBtion  only  vben 
the  iDcreaned  action  has  ]>rocceded  bo  fur  as  to  occasion  obvion»(  organic  de- 
rangement. We  see  various  defrrces  ofexcitnlion,  in  proportion  totheamooit 
of  the  cause  applied,  from  the  slifihtcst  increase  of  the  healthy  function  npto 
inflammation;  nor  is  it  poRi^ilile  to  say  where,  in  the  ascending  scale,  menly 
healthy  excitation  ends  in  irritation,  or  this  in  inSammation.  Why  ihoold 
we  Huppose  that,  in  tlii^  regular  a^icent,  the  nature  of  the  action  changei  at 
once  when  evideuccfi  of  itii  inBammatory  character  arc  presented  f 

The  following  facitt  may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the  active  charactac 
of  inflammation.  The  artery  Hupplying  the  inflamed  part  beats  with  greater 
fgrce,  and,  if  divided,  .sends  out  the  blood  to  a  greater  distance  than  in  heohh. 
Although  in  some  of  the  capillariex  the  circulation  i^  retarded  or  even  au- 
pcndcd,  jct  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  entering  and  leaving  the  inflamed  put 
in  a  given  time  is  increaned.  The  ordinary  phenomena  presented  in  the  earljr 
otagcs  of  inflammation  are  thn^c  which  would  be  expected  from  an  increMed 
exertion  of  the  vital  power.  Thus,  we  have  increased  heat,  which  can  hardlj 
be  ascribed  exclu-sivcly  to  the  blood  atrcnmulated  in  the  part  in  conBeqnean 
of  the  expansion  of  the  vesdclN ;  as  there  is  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  that  of  the  I)lood  before  its  arrival,  especially  in  parts  dutut 
from  the  centre  of  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  result  from  a  more  ensi- 
getjc  exercise  of  that  vital  function  which  generates  or  evolves  animal  heat 
The  increased  secretion  which  attends  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  tk 
new  products  which  arc  copiously  eliminated  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  the 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  part  afl'cctcd,  and  the  raind  generation  of  new  stiiie> 
tore,  are  all  results  which  seem  to  imply  either  an  elevated  condition,  or  mon 
vigoroas  exercise  of  tlie  vital  properties.  The  influence  of  topical  remediei 
of  a  sedative  character,  such  as  cold,  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  mm 
water,  in  relieving  inflamnmtion,  affords  further  evidence  to  the  same  efftet. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  small  blood- vcm.sc Is  in  inflammation  haa  been 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  increased 
action.     It  is  as.sertcd  that  these  vessels  liavc  no  other  active  ]iroperty  thaO 
contractility,  that  it  is  only  by  yielding  to  ]>ressure  that  they  can  be  expandaA* 
and  that  their  dilatation  therefore  is  a  proof  of  their  debility  or  relaxation* 
or  at  least  of  a  diniinntion  of  their  power  of  a-sistanee  compared  with  Ui^ 
force  applied  to  them.     But  there  is  no  proof  that  tlicy  are  not  possessed  o^ 
an  active  power  of  dilatation.     The  assertion  tliat  they  have  no  such  poveC 
is  pure  ikfsumption.     Its  existence  rests  on  the  same  evidence  as  thatof  Tit»l- 
oontractility.     Two  stimulants  are  applied,  of  which  one  is  followed  imme' 
diately  by  contraction,  the  other  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels.     We  have  m^ 
much  riglit  to  assume  that  the  latter  is  active  as  the  former.     We  have  bee0 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  visible  contraction  as  the  resnlt  exclta— 
sively  of  muscular  action.     The  existence  of  a  muscular  coat  has  not  been 
proved  in  the  capillaries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  its  existence- 
We  can  as  easily  conceive  that,  under  a  certain  modilication  of  nervoos  in- 
fluence, the  succession  of  particles  which  may  bo  considered  as  constituting 
a  uircnlar  ring  of  a  capillary  tube,  may  approach  each  other  so  as  to  prodoc^ 
contraction,  as  if  this  were  effected  by  a  muscular  tihre;  and  there  is  no 
greater  dilflculty  iu  conceiving  that,  under  a  different  modiflcation  of  the 
same  influence,  the  particles  may  repel  or  recede  from  each  ulhar,  and  thns 
produce  dilatallon.     1'he  nervous  influence  has  been  considered  as  strongly 
analogous  to  the  galvanic.     Xow  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  SO 
arranging  a  circle  of  minute  objects,  as  to  cause  them  to  ajiproacli  or  recede 
from  each  other,  in  other  words  to  produce  a  contraction  or  dilatation  of  ths 
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linlt',  •»}'  '^  varied  eloctricjil  curront.  Tho  same  result  may  take  place  in  the 
living  capilliirv,  under  a  diversity  of  nervous  influenee,  brought  into  play  by 
diversity  in  the  circa mstances  of  irritation.  In  both  cases,  in  that  of  difata- 
tion  as  well  as  that  of  contraction,  the  phenomena  wonld  be  equally  the  result 
<if  a  vital  property  called  into  action.  There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore, 
in  the  existence  of  a  vital  active  power  of  ex])an8ion.  * 

Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  we  shall  find  it  very  convenient 
in  the  explanation  of  various  phenomena,  physiological,  as  well  as  patholo- 
gical, which  cannot  otherwi.se  be  well  accounted  for.    Blushing ;  determination 
uf  blood  to  the  head  under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emotions ;  the 
jiudden  expansion  of  the  erectile  tissues  under  local  or  mental  excitement ; 
the  sangui neons  congestion  of  organs  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  new  or 
renewed  vital  action,  as  of  the  uterus  in  gestation,  and  the  mamma;  in  lacta- 
tion ;  the  analogous  congestion  of  parts  called  into  an  increased  exercise  of 
their  habitual  function,  as  of  the  stomach  during  digestion,  of  the  muscles 
daring  energetic  contraction,  of  the  secretory  organs  in  inordinate  secretion, 
ind  of  any  part  whatever  during  rapid  and  unusual  growth ;  these  and  other 
phenomena,  in  which  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  small  vessels  is  exhi- 
bited, at  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  stimulated  to  a  more  energetic 
performance  of  their  proper  office,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  dilatation, 
by  which  alone  the  congestion  can  be  effected,  is  of  an  active  character. 
The  cause  of  the  congestion  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  or  larger  trunks ;  for 
an  increafted  action  of  these  organs  would  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
body,  and  very  often  they  remain  perfectly  trttn(]uil  during  the  occurrence  of 
the  local  phenomena  mentioned.   The  operation  is  entirely  local.    The  cause 
of  excitement  is  applied;  the  vessels  dilate;  and  the  blood  rushes  into  them 
in  increased  quantity  under  the  influence  alike  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
oC  the  general  tension  of  the  circulation.     Hence  the  flow  of  blood  to  any 
put  or  organ  which  is  excited  by  a  stimulant  to  a  more  rapid  or  energetic 
{lerfomiance  of  its  office.     Hence  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  current 

*  Bernard  has  shown  that,  by  extirpating  a  ganglion  of  the  Bympathetic  nerve,  or 
binding  the  nervous  filaments  proceeding  thence,  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which 
tW  filaments  are  distributed  is  rai!>eil,  the  bluod-vcssels  are  dilated,  and  the  sen- 
^Iflliir  increac«ed  ;  and  tlie  blood  returning  from  the  part  is  even  hotter  than  that  of  the 
iBiemal  parts  of  the  body.  He  has*  also  sh«.»wn  that,  by  galvanizing  the  divided  nerve, 
tKeJilaii^i  vessels  contract,  and  the  other  phenomena  disappear.  At  lirHt,  it  might  seem 
•>ittbr  dilatation  is  merely  passive,  and  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  nervous 
^■imaUtion  maintained  by  the  sympathetic,  whicii  undoubtedly  produces  contraction. 
Railhe  experiments  only  prove  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  (stimulus  to  contraction, 
'Usiuiion  lake^  place;  not  that  thin  dilatation  may  not  be  in  itself  active,  tbuugh  pre- 
^''fi\ii\y  restrained;  nor  that  the  dilatatiun  which  follows  the  application  of  an  irritant 
''>» part  is  not  active.  Indeed,  certain  considerations  coniiecie<l  with  the  results  ob- 
'wnedly  Bernard  tend  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  phenomena  following  the  section  of 
•^enmpaihetic  nerve  are  really  those  of  an  elevated  state  of  the  vital  functions.  Thus, 
'^?p!  i*  MX  increased  production  of  heat,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  tempera- 
tiireur  the  blood  itself.  The  exalted  sensibility  has  a  similar  signification.  Besides, 
*j  'Jivifling  the  nerves  connecting  the  same  part  with  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  an 
fiactb-  rippohite  condition  takes  place.  The  blo«)d  in  tlie  part,  the  temperature,  and  the 
•fnr.bility  are  all  diminished,  and  the  vessels  appear  to  be  collapsed.  (Arch.  Gen.^ 
M»ff.  1K54.  p.  84G-)  This  would  seem  to  imply  an  opposing  influence  from  the  two  sets 
'•fnpTT«i:  one  of  which  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels,  with  diminution  of  ordinary 
^Dnciiun.ihe  other  promotes  function,  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  favours  an  expansion 


*«.by  the  application  of  an  irritant,  not  felt  by  the  sympathetic,  and  affecting  especially 
•tef.ppo!?ite  nervous  iystem,  the  same  effect  is  produced;  the  equilibrium  being  in  both 
OLit'i  e'^ually  disturbed  in  favour  of  the  vascular  dilatation  and  other  cfl*tfcl8  indicative 
'*f  irritation  or  inflammation.     (Xote  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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he  course  of  them,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
tat  it  need  scanx-ly  be  observed  that  his  opinion  upon  tliis  ])oint  was  quite 
onjec-tural:  lus  the  existence  of  such  a  sjmsm  is  altoprether  insusceptible  of 
iroof.  The  opinions  of  Hunter  were  very  nearly  those  which  have  been  advo- 
ated  in  this  work.  He  beb'eved  that  there  was  an  increased  action  in  the 
essels,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  distention.  According  to  Hunter. 
lowever,  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  ])roccss,  intended  to 
•ertore  |iarts  which  have  suflfered  from  violence  or  disease  to  their  healthy 
state.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases ;  but  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
licated  of  inflammation  in  general,  which  is  often  itself  the  direct  result  of 
he  morbid  cause,  without  any  violence  to  the  ]mrt,  and  without  any  discover- 
ble  intermediate  disease.  Dr.  Allisou  has  advanced  opinions  in  relation  to 
ifiammation  which  are  somewhat  peculiar.  He  admits  that  the  vital  pro- 
ertie?  of  the  inflamed  part  are  concerned,  and  that  there  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
ent  an  increase  of  the  vital  actions;  but,  not  believing  in  the  active  dilata- 
Ality  of  the  capillaries,  he  is  led  to  the  sup])osition,  in  order  to  account  for 
be  accumulation  of  blood,  that  there  is  a  vital  attractitm  between  this  fluid 
wd  the  surrounding  textures,  which  is  increased  in  inflammation,  and  thus 
»aws  an  increased  flow  to  the  part  affected.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case; 
but  such  an  attraction  has  never  been  demonstrated  ;  and  it  a])])ears  to  the 
anthtir  that  sound  induction  would  scarcely  justify  the  assumption  of  its  ex- 
istence, in  order  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  quite  as  easily  explicable 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  universally  admitted  expansibility  of  the  vessels 
\?  an  active,  and  not  merely  a  j)assive  property. 

3.    Ctiuuf's  of  Inflammalifw. 

A;*  inflammation  is  the  last  stop  in  the  advance  of  exeitement.  being  that 
mntiitinn  in  which  irritation,  as  defined  in  this  work,  if  inereased  beyond  a 
v<'nain  jioint.  necessarily  terminates,  it  follows  that  its  eauses  must  bi*  essen- 
tially tht*  same  as^those  of  irritation,  <»nly  greater  in  di'grei',  or  longer  con- 
liiiueil.     The  reader  is.  therefore,  referred  tc)  the  n-marks  upon  irritation  for 
a!r»'n»Tal  aefnunt  of  these  causes.    Anything  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  action, 
'ffthi-ir  direction,  will  be  most  a])proi)riately  considered  un<ler  the  heads  of 
tik'  various  sjiecial  di-^eases  they  produce.    It  is  sufticient  here  to  observe  that 
anion;;  the<e  rauses  there  is  this  ilistinetion,  that,  while  some  in  tlu'ir  action 
''l^cn  stop  "ihort  at  irritation,  if  a]Ji>lied  only  for  a  short  time  or  in  a  slight 
'lojrrep,  nihers  necessarilv  result  in  intianimation.     Thus,  substances  which 
•oun«i.  or  corrode,  or  in  any  other  way  produce  a  solution  of  continuity, 
'jfien  iiect»>sarily  give  rise  to  innammation  ;  since  this  is  a  process  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  the  injured  })art.     The  presence  of  extraneous  bodies 
*ithin  the  organs,  in  like  manner,  occasions  inflammation,  which  is  requisite 
for  thf'ir  discharge  by  means  of  uleenitive  ahsoq>tion,  or.  if  they  should  be 
p-'taiuod.  surrounds  them  with  an  organized  cyst,  which  ])revents  their  irritant 
inflnene*-  on  the  ni'ighbouring  parts.     In  the  light  of  extraneous  substances 
BUT  l,e  reganlrd  i-ertain  morbid  secretions  or  depositions  within  the  organs, 
»hw;h  HMjuin.'  the  intervention  of  the  inflammatory  ])roeess  for  their  elimina- 
'ion.  and  clead  portii)ns  of  the  boily  itself,  which  can  be  se])arated  ami  replaced 
oalr  by  a  similar  instrumentality.     Some  irritant  causes,  though  their  morbid 
«fti'jn  niay  not  necessarily  result  in  inflammation,  are  more  apt  to  produce  it 
rtan  others;  such  as  alternations  of  temperature,  and  various  morbific  jmisons. 
Cenain  conclitions  of  system  strongly  predispose  to  inflammation  ;  so  that 
caa^e-  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  stop  short  at  irritation,  in 
these,  are  apt  to  occasion  the  higher  grade  of  disorder.     Richness  of  the  blood, 
or  superabundance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  albumen,  and  of  fibrin,  no  doubt 
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hoB  thi§  effect,  and  is  probably  capable  itself  of  prodncing  inflammaUoi, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  causes.  The  febrile  movement  operates 
powerfully  in  favouring  the  same  result,  and  often,  indeed,  acts  not  only  H 
a  predispoBing.  but  as  a  direct  cause. 

4.  Modificatt'oriB  of  lajtammation  by  JSaeue. 

Ko  view  of  iDflammation  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  an 
account  of  the  modiGcations  produced  in  it  by  the  tissue  in  which  it  may  occur. 
It  is,  however,  only  general  notices  that  are  required  in  this  place ;  as  the 
description  of  particular  cases  of  inHamniatian,  oecup)'ing  particular  atroc- 
tnrcs,  will  necessarily  embrace  the  details.  Our  attention  will  also  be  confined 
here  to  that  form  of  inflammation  which  occurs  in  individuals  without  pccoliar 
morbid  predispositions,  and  is  not  induced  by  causes  calculated  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  The  influence  of  tissue  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  character 
uf  the  inflammation  in  the  part  affected,  but  also  in  the  s}'mpathctic  distnib- 
ancc  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  system  generally ;  and  it  will  be  treated  of,  ia 
each  case,  in  relation  to  these  two  points.  For  much  of  what  followa,  it  it 
proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Qendrin. 

1.  Areolar  or  Cellular, and  Adipose  Tts^wrs.^Thesu  tissues  are  considered 
under  one  head,  as  their  only  observable  diflcreDcc  is  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  secretes  a  fatty  matter,  wliicli  is  deposited  in  its  cells,  Inflam- 
matiuu  of  the  ordinary  chamcter,  occurring  in  these  tissues  near  the  surfabe  of 
the  body,  is  usually  called  phlegmon ;  and.  as  it  is  considered  the  type  uf  this 
form  of  disease,  it  ha«  been  customary  to  distinguish  common  inflammation, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  iiv  tlie  title  otphkffnwiwun.  The  successive  uhangef 
attending  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  have  liceu  sufficiently  described 
under  the  general  head.  Though  quite  insensible  in  health,  this  slructnre 
is  often  very  painful  when  inflamed,  and  especially  so  when  the  part  affected 
is  confined  by  a  fascia,  or  tendinous  expansion.  The  character  uf  Ihe  pain 
is  usually  aching  rather  than  sharp,  and  becomes  jiukativ^whcn  suppuratioB 
takes  place.  It  is  burning  only  when  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
affection,  as  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  There  is  decided  redness  and  much 
swelling,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  It 
not  unfrequently  leaves  induration  1>ehind  it,  especially  in  its  chronic  form. 

As  ihu  areolar  tissue  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  external  irritants, 
and  lies  almost  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  sym]>athicR,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
originally  affected  than  most  other  tissues,  and,  when  inflamed,  is  so,  in  moat 
instances,  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  some  cod- 
tiguouE  structure,  as  from  the  skin  and  niucnut)  membranes.  Prom  the  same 
deficiency  in  sjnnpathetic  connection,  it  produces,  when  inflamed,  ]vn&  disturb- 
ance in  other  parts,  or  in  the  system  at  large,  than  the  serous  or  mucoua 
tissues,  and  is  less  readily  reached  by  remedies  acting  through  the  constitution. 
Thomson  slates  that  the  fever  usually  attending  inflammation  of  the  cclliilsr 
tissue  is  of  an  asthenic  character ;  but  he  probably  refers  rather  to  certain 
peculiar  affections,  such  as  anthrax  or  erysipelas  phlcgmonodes,  than  to 
phlegmon  itself,  which,  when  it  gives  rise  to  fever,  is  generally  attended  with 
siiSicieotly  vigorous  action. 

2.  Serous  TUnue. — Next  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  Ihis  in  per- 
haps most  frequently  inflamed.  The  areolar  tissue,  however,  which  connects 
the  serous  membranes  with  the  orgaus  or  structure  which  they  line  or  invest, 
alwaj'B  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and,  according  to  Uendrin,  is  in  &ct 
Uflnally  its  ori^iial  seat.  The  inflammation  may  bo  confined  to  the  serous  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissues,  or  may  also  extend  into  the  contiguous  atructure, 
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es)i«cia]Ir  when  it  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature,  as  in  Iho  cam  of  pleurisy 
extendin);  into  tbe  lunj^ 

An  inflnnied  Reruns  membrane  e\hibitR,  at  firnt,  namcrono  red  points  or 
streaks,  in  separate  patches,  whieh  ultimately  coalesee.  Sometimes,  howeTer, 
instead  of  buin^  reddened,  the  membrane,  as  iu  the  instance  of  the  arachnoid, 
merelv  loses  its  polish,  and  presents  a  milky  ap{)earanec ;  and,  in  other  eases, 
this  appearance  is  observable  in  the  intervals  between  the  red  points.  The 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  causes  the  mem- 
brane itseir  lu  appear  thickened.  Losing  also  itu  tenacit}-,  it  allows  the  mem- 
brane (o  be  more  readily  detached  from  the  parts  beneath,  so  that  shreds 
may  be  separated  after  death. 

The  serous  exhalation  often  increases  and  accnmulates  in  the  cavity  of 

the  membrane  ;  but,  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  the  surface 

nsnally  becomes  dry  in  the  part  specially  affected,  though  from  other  portions 

which  are  merely  irritated  the  exhalation  iimy  continue.     The  serous  fluid  is 

often  reddened  with  blood,  and  »;umetimcs  unaltered  blood  is  effused.     Very 

fre((iKntly.  after  a  short  time,  the  inflamed  membrane  exudes  a  glutinous  sub- 

:>taoce.  which  is  .sometimes  dispo.scd  iu  layers,  sometimes  in  distinct  granules, 

oraUndof  network,  and  agglutinates  the  opposite  serous  surfaces,  or.  if  these 

are  uioTablv.  is  drawn  out  into  connecting  strings  or  lilaments.     This  snb- 

ttaan  coa-iists  of  fibrin,  with  a  mixture  of  albuminous  li(|utd.     It  gradually 

iKcame:!  denser  and  more  adherent,  while  the  serous  fluid,  which  was  at  first 

^mpid.  asouiucs  a  turbid  u|itK-arunce,  and  contains  floating  flakes  of  a  whitish 

■jt  ytiUnwL-'h  colour,  and  of  the  i-urne  cliarmitcr  with  that  adherent  to  the  sur- 

W.    The  latter  is  now  piiiietrulcil  uilh  blood,  iiceomcs  vascular  and  organ- 

iied.  and  is  converted  into  thul  kind  of  morbid  strucluro  denominated  /aim- 

wmbruiic.    This  proce^^s  sometimes  begins  so  curly  us  tweiily-four  hours  af^er 

t^  i]i|iearan<.'e  of  tlic  cxudiition.  sometimes  much  later,  and  sumctimes  docs 

MM.i-ar  fur  months. 

VhiMi  the  inflamnmlion  is  so  violent  as  to  prove  sjKcdily  fatal,  no  false 
[M^klicue  is  foumi,  but  a  bright  redness,  with  >niull  ecchymoses,  und  a  little 
Mdisb-n-llow  serum. 

betimes  the  subserous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  pus.  and  pus  or  a  pnri- 
Twn  liijuid  is  found  in  tht-  cavity.  This  is  apt  to  Ih'  the  cusp  when  the 
'Jdtmnisiion  continues  long,  or  an  cxiiccrbatiim  comes  un  in  its  advanced 
■ti^'f.  whliuut  immediately  destroying  life. 

^^'benibi-  iuflammalion  sul)sides.  the  effused  li<iuiil  is  absorbed,  and  the 
W*  Bwrnlirane,  iM'fore  of  a  nHh-ohmr,  gradually  liecimiesjialer.  ond  at  length 
iitt>  mt  the  lijiiH'anmi'e  and  eharuclcr  of  cellular  tissue.  Pennnncnt  adhe- 
^ii^an- thus  freiiueully  furnicd  between  opposite  seruns  surfaces,  espe<'ially 
in  'it  )ilearu  and  peritoneum. 

IntAn/n/r  hifluniiiiution.  ihe  redness  is  less  vivifl  than  in  the  acute,  and 
i'»'HMiiiie*  wanting.  Tin-re  arc  greater  thickening  und  ilensily.  in  conse- 
'Pawjrtinly  of  cliangi's  in  the  Milisemns  tissue,  jiurtly  of  the  iinnrporatiou 
'''b*  ftili-e  liivmbrane  with  (In-  original  stmetun.-.  The  serous  membrane  is 
^ftitnacious.  but  at  the  sume  time  more  diflicnit  t"  be  delaclied.  because 
''if'sllular  lisBue  is  also  more  tenticions.  The  surface  is  often  nmgh,  and  of 
i4l11a[i{H:>aranf<>,  and  is  souiolimes  studdwl  with  small  whitish  granules, 
[•■ntl.'il.le  ti-  the  t<meh.  but  senm-ly  elevated,  which  have  been  misluken  fiir 
!(iljfMi.j,  iiut  ditl't-r  in  being  inseparable  from  the  surface  of  the  uiemhrane, 
"ffef  (■iicysted.  ami  never  .M>ricned.  (Oi-mlrin.)  The  fluid  in  the  envily  is 
"^'iii  limjiit).  sometimes  gi-liitinous,  sometimes  purutent,  but  generully  yel- 
'''•i>li-wliite  or  milky,  wilh  portions  of  coagnliiled  mutter  tlnuling  in  it. 
''Ti'-a^'h  usually  distended  with  liquid,  the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  a 
"Tt  of  i.'L-IIular  tissue  resniting  from  organized  false  membrane,  whieh  is  in- 
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filtrated  vith  pus,  and  nccasioTially  itnelf  forrox  carities,  in  which  pna  is  col- 
lected and  confined.  When  a  cure  taketi  place,  the  liqaor  is  ^bflorbed,  the 
cavity  contract!!,  and  the  new  tisAucfl  hecomc  firm,  and  sumetimes  of  a  fibroos 
conBistence.  Often,  howcTcr,  the  false  membrane  is  entirely  ahuenl,  eepeciallj 
ill  those  cases  in  which  the  inflitinniatinn  Ims  been  of  a  chronic  character  ftam 
the  outset.  Tlie  elTused  Quid  nccasionnlly  remain!)  after  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammation,  constituting  a  kind  of  dropny,  but  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  forms  of  that  diseaiie  by  the  cridences  of  previous  inflammation,  pra- 
Rented  in  the  thickened  and  altered  tissue.  The  fieroos  membrane  and  snb- 
jacent  cellular  structure  remain  for  a  long  time  dense  and  indurated,  and,  u 
w,oll  as  the  falite  memlirane.  become  sometimes  as  hard  as  Gcirrhns,  or  assnme 
even  a  cartilB^nons  or  bony  character. 

Ulceration  seldom  occurs  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  serous  tinme. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  does  lake  ploce  in  old  cases,  consequent  npon  the 
pressure  of  the  accumalated  fluid,  which  thus  finds  an  exit.  It  may  ariie 
also  from  gangrene;  but  this  is  rare. 

Though  insensible  in  the  healthy  state,  the  serous  tissue  becomes  in  general 
exceedingly  painful  when  inflamed.  The  pain  is  acute,  and  much  increased 
by  motion  or  pressure.  The  sharp  character  and  severity  of  the  pain  Mrre, 
in  some  measure,  to  distinguish  inflammatiim  of  this  tissue  from  that  of  the 
parenchymatous  or  mucous  tissue  in  its  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  how- 
flver,  pain  is  almost  or  quite  wanting,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  and 
pericM^itis ;  and  errors  in  diafrnusis  have  not  unfrequently  originated  from 
this  caoKC. 

Serous  inflammation,  occurring  as  an  original  affection,  is  usually  attended 
with  a  sthenic  condition  of  the  system,  which  bears  and  requires  copioni 
depletion.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  less  apt  than  that  of  some  other  tiasnea 
to  call  distant  organs  into  active  sympathy;  and  occasionally  it  is  known  to 
exist  to  a  cnn.tiderable  extent,  without  any  other  disturbance  than  pain  and 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting. 

Inflammation  of  the  nynovial  membranen  is  very  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  serons ;  but  it  occurs  less  frequently,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  attended, 
with  eflusion  of  coagnlablc  lymph,  and  consequent  adhesions.  When  adhe — 
sion  lakes  place  in  joints,  it  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  ulceration  aaM~ 
granulation.  Except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gont,^ 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  memliranes  is  generally  chronic,  and  frequent!;'' 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  When  acute,  especially  if  traumatic,^ 
it  is  often  very  painful  and  severe,  involving  the  safety  of  the  patient,  nnA- 
reqniring  active  treatment. 

3.  Fibrous,  I^bro-Gartilaginowt,  and  CartHaffinoiin  Tisnueg.  The  fibrous 
lissitie,  including  the  periosteum,  dura  mater,  B|tonenroses,  capsular  ligamenta... 
tendons,  &c.,  is  sometimes  aflfected  with  inflammation,  though  much  mor^ 
frequently  with  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  than  the  ordinary  form  of  tha& 
afl'ection.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  those  descrilied  under  th^ 
general  head.  It  becomes  red  and  swollen,  loses  its  fibrous  texture  anA 
tenacity,  so  that  it  may  be  torn  in  any  direction,  and  contracts  adhesions  t^^ 
neighbouring  parts,  which  participate  in  the  inflammation.  Acute  inflnmm^' 
tion  of  this  tissue  seldom  eventuates  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  It  affords^ 
indeed,  strong  resistance  to  mortification  wiien  existing  in  its  vicinity;  andl 
tendons  have  sometimes  bt-en  found  in  a  sound  state  in  the  midst  of  a  alongfa. 
In  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue  is  often  much  thickened,  and  undergoes 
an  imperfect  suppuration.  When  very  long  inflamed,  it  often  loses  ciitiral/ 
Its  original  character,  and  becomes  cartilaginous  or  bony.  Sometimes  ossifi- 
cation and  suppuration  are  going  on  together. 
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The  fibrons  tissne  is  insensible  in  health,  but  often  very  painful  when  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  violent 

The /ibrO'Cartilageif,  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  fibrous  and  pro- 
per cartiluprinous  tiasues,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  intervertebral  and 
interartieular  cartilages,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  and  the  cornea, 
are  occasionally  affected  with  inflammation,  being  much  softened,  reddened, 
and  infiltrated  with  a  turbid  reddish  fluid,  which  becomes  sero-purulent,  and 
is  sometimes  collected  in  small  abscesses  in  its  substance.  Inflammation  of 
this  iLisue,  however,  is  little  known,  and  is  not  often  original. 

CartUage.H  are  but  little  exj)osed  to  inflammation,  and,  being  without  blood- 
vessels, are  insusceptible  of  the  process  as  ordinarily  observed.     Yet,  when 
wonndetl,  they  may  heal  by  the  formation  of  tissue  out  of  their  intercellular 
substance  or  the  nuclei  of  their  cells,  and  are  aflFccted  sometimes  by  a  kind  of 
ulceration,  consisting  in  a  degradation  of  their  structure,  and  its  absorption 
or  elimination.   (Redfem,  Montti.  Journ.  of  Med.  ScL,  Sept.,  1851.)     Hence, 
the  canilages  which  form  the  articulating  surfaces  in  movable  joints  some- 
times disappear,  during  long-con  tin  ue<l  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  bony 
structure.      Others,  such  as  those  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  ribs,  throw  off 
poniuns  from  their  surface,  or  exfoliate  when  the  i>ericl]ondrium  is  inflamed. 
According  to  Gendrin,  these  are  occasionally  affected  with  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  begins  in  the  perichondrium,  and  gradually  modifles  the  car- 
tilaginous structure,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  to  tlie  flbrous.     They  arc  thus 
apt  to  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  assume  a  bony  character.     They  occasion 
ViVile  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  that  which  docs  occur,  is  ])roba- 
Vly  ns<.Tibable  more  to  the  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring 
\»aTN  than  to  that  of  the  cartilages  tlH'iiiselves. 

i  Cu/ancou.i  Tiasue. — From  the  com|)lex  nature  of  this  tissue,  its  numer- 
"u>  sympathie?*.  and  its  [leculiar  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  morbid  causes, 
*ui>lialik*  to  a  vast  variety  of  inflammatory  afl'ections,  diflering  in  the  particular 
\'"nionofthe  structure  which  they  occupy,  in  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
violence,  and  in  their  nature.  These  diversities,  being  obvious  to  superficial 
ultsmatiijn.  have  been  accurately  tract'd.  and  are  recognized  for  the  most 
part  a<  sjiccial  diseases,  requiring  se))arate  description.  I  shall  here  treat 
<i!ily  of  ordinary  inflamniati(m  of  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  that  produced  by 
^YmA\  flies,  or  other  direct  irritant. 

It  often  hap])ens  that  the  superficial  jiortion  only  of  the  cutis  is  affected. 
Intlii>oa«e,  there  is  generally  a  slight  swelling,  with  a  redness  which  disaj)- 
Kars  iipiui  pressure,  and  returns  upon  its  removal.  If  the  inflammation  is 
^^0' MijrHt.  or  subsides  speedily,  the  cuticle  usually  separates  either  in  furfu- 
M'v .11^  srules,  or  in  larger  ])ortions,  and  the  skin  is  left  shining,  and  of  a 
I'uridish  ur  somewhat  violet  redness.  If  it  be  severer,  or  of  longer  duration, 
*>tTniis  lluid  is  secreted,  appearing  under  the  cuticle  in  small  separate  collec- 
t'."ij\  whirli  soon  run  together  and  form  a  blister,  and  the  surface  at  the  same 
time  ;rein.Tally  becomes  paler.  The  fluid  is  yellowish  and  somewhat  viscid, 
'^•nn'iinii's  afid.  sometimes  of  a  gelatinous  apiK'aran(M\  and,  if  the  inflamma- 
im  jK-T-sist.  becomes  at  first  reddish,  then  turl)id,  and  ultimately  pundent. 
hjlnuLds  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  specially  disposed  to 
^l^**  f'Tmation  of  pns.  It  appears  to  me  i)robal)le  that  these  so-called  exuda- 
t:«tn  i".,rpuscles  are  nothing  but  young  undeveloped  e])idermic  cells,  which 
'"''Mnj^  degraded  into  ]ms  corpuscles  becau.'^e  deprived  of  those  conditi«>ns 
**''<*ntial  to  their  complete  development.  Occasionally,  when  the  inflamnia- 
ti'in  ]\  Yfjry  active,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-white  layer  of  matter  resembling 
^■^•«LniIable  lym])h  is  ])roducod  beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  kind  of  false 
^''nihrane,  which,  however,  is  not  organizable.  Tue  same  appearance  is 
often  presented  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  irritated  by  some 
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RtimnUting  sabstance,  as  aavine  or  mezereon.  Small  qnantitles  of  exudation 
on  the  surface,  whether  of  lymph  or  puriform,  often  dry  ap  and  fbnn  wabB. 

After  death,  in  alight  cases  of  brief  duration,  the  appearances  of  inflamma* 
tion  are  entirely  lost ;  but,  if  the  inflammation  hag  persisted  for  fortj-eight 
hours,  the  skin  is  apt  to  offer  a  somewhat  violet  colour,  and  the  catudB 
Kep&ratea  sooner  than  in  the  inflamed  parts,  upon  the  commencement  of 
decomposition.  Xn  severe  cases,  even  though  lasting  not  more  than  a  daj, 
the  carium  appears  injected,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  in  health;  and  the 
affected  part  pntrelics  more  readily  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

IiiQammation  may  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  through  iti 
snbstance,  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  This  ia  known,  during  life, 
by  the  sensation  of  hardness  imparted  to  the  flnger,  and  by  the  rednesa  not 
disappeanug  ander  pressure ;  aher  death,  by  the  redness,  want  of  tenaoi^, 
and  occasional  bloody  inSltration  of  the  skin.  (Oendrin.) 

The  curium  may  be  the  original  seat  of  inflammation,  which  also  fVequeotly 
attacks  especially  or  exclusively  the  sebaceous  foUicIes. 

Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  suppurating  garfsce  of  the  gkin ; 
and  gangrene  is  probably  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  tissue, 
unless  it  may  be  the  areolar. 

It  has  been  said  that  iuflammatiou  is  very  much  disposed  to  travel  Then  it 
occurs  in  the  skin.  But  this  ia  true  only  of  that  variety  denominated  erysipe- 
latous. Common  inflammation  docs  not  usually  extend  so  rapidly  in  the  sciD 
as  in  some  other  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  membranes  and  absoibentg. 
Witness  the  effects  of  blisters  and  sinapisms,  which  are  generally  confined,  in 
the  skin,  to  the  limits  of  the  original  application;  while  the  inflammaUon 
often  rapidly  runs  up  the  absorbents  to  the  nearest  gland. 

The  pain  is  a)it  to  be  burning,  and,  in  the  milder  cases,  is  often  of  an 
itching,  tingling,  or  pricking  character.  The  attending  fever  is  seldom  so 
energetic  as  that  which  marks  inflnmmation  of  the  serous  tissue,  and  is  not 
unfrequcntly  decidedly  asthenic.  Cutaacous  inflammation  is  not  often  dan- 
gerous, unless  it  involve  a  very  large  extent  uf  surface.  It  is  frcquenth, 
however,  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  which  arc  higlily  dangerona,  in 
consequence,  not  of  the  afl'cction  of  the  skin,  but  of  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  interior  organs;  and  in  these  discuses  it  sometimes  proves  osefiil 
by  diverting  irritation  from  more  vital  parts.  It  is  a  curions  fact,  that  dis- 
eases attended  with  some  variety  of  cutaneous  inflammation  are  very  often  of 
a  contagious  nature,  and,  upon  their  disappearance,  leave  the  system  insus- 
ceptiblc  to  a  second  attack.  The  number  uf  strii'tly  contagious  diseases  is 
small,  which  are  not  habitually  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  akin,  in 
gome  form  or  another,  at  some  period  of  their  course. 

fi.  Mucous  Ti»nue. — This  is  perhaps  more  freqncutly  inflamed  than  any 
other  tissue,  partly  from  its  direct  exposure  to  irritating  causes,  partly  from 
its  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  sympathies.  As  in  the 
ease  of  the  skin,  different  constituent  portions  of  itsatnicturc  may  be  affected, 
and  great  diversity  may  arise  also  from  the  state  of  health  or  constitution  of, 
the  patient,  or  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Whatever  is  specihc  will  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissne,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  there  is  red- 
ness, varying  in  intensity  from  a  light  pink  or  rose  colour  to  a  red  dish -brown, 
sometimes  punctuated  or  ramiHed  and  quite  superficial,  somplimes  in  patcheSr 
and  occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane.  The  lint  is  usually 
somewltat  puritlish,  deepening  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  becoming 
at  length  ^most  violet.  The  redness  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  centre 
uf  the  inflammation,  gradu.ally  becoming  paler  as  it  recedes  from  this  point ; 
but,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  is  nearly 
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uniform  throagliout,  and  marked  by  abrnpt  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
mcmhrane  is  somewhat  rough  upon  the  surface,  especially  when  papillary, 
and  is  more  or  less  thickened.  When  rough,  with  minute  prominences,  it  is 
said  to  be  maniiUaled.  It  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  parts  beneath, 
in  eonseqaence  of  the  loss  of  cohesion  in  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  Some- 
times the  membrane  it^self  is  softened,  so  that  it  breaks  under  the  forceps 
when  attempts  are  made  to  raise  it ;  and  there  may  be  every  degree  of  this 
softening,  from  a  slight  fragility  up  to  perfect  diffluence. 

In  delicate  membranes,  a  bloody  serum  infiltrates  the  sub-mucous  tissue  ; 
in  thicker  membranes,  the  same  effusion  takes  place  in  the  mucous  tissue 
itself.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation,  the  place  of  the  serum  is 
occupied  by  a  purulent  infiltration.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  so  as  to  produce  an  edematous  condition,  which, 
in  certain  positions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  is  productive  of 
no  inconsiderable  danger.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  patients 
with  dropsical  tendencies.  In  such  cases,  there  is  less  redness  than  is  ordi- 
narily observable  in  others. 

The  inflamed  membrane  is  at  first  drier  than  in  health,  and  rapidly  absorbs 
flnids  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  secretion  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  altered,  losing  in  great  measure  its  viscidity,  and  becoming 
seroQS,  limpid,  and  sometimes  acrid.     As  the  inflammation  advances,  it 
becomes  less  copious,  but  more  viscid  and  opaque,  assuming  a  whitish  or 
yellowish-white  appearance.     At  the  greatest  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
stiTelion  is  almost  suspended ;  but  is  afterwards  re-established,  and  at  this 
Vime  is  frequently  tinged  with  blood.     If  the  disease  persist,  it  often  gradually 
a>^\imes  a  pundent  character,  becomes  more  obundant,  and  at  length  takes 
*»ii  the  appearance  of  pure  pus  ;  and  this  cliange  is  coeval  witli  the  purulent 
Miration  of  the  membrane  itc><?lf.     Wlien  examined  by  the  microscope,  the 
feharjre  is  found  to  consist  of  an  anu)rphnus  fluid,  which  is  the  pro])er 
muctms  secretion,  and  of  (4)ithelial  scales,  granules,  and  corpuscles  of  various 
?ittand  character,  with  which  are  not  iinfreciuenlly  mixed  proper  l)lo()d-cells 
awi  shreds  of  fi!>rillated  lymph.     Tiie  cor]mscles  are  chiefly  young  epithelial 
telbi  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  pus  corpuscles,  which  are  some- 
times very  abundant.     The  former  are  frequently  called  mucous  eoqmscles. 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  fluid  is  thrown  olf  more 
'opiouisly ;   at  first  transparent  and  thin,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker, 
Tfhitbh.  and  r)paque.  from  the  admixture  of  increasing  (juantitics  of  the  effete 
fpitheliai  cells,  and  ^f  the  yet  incompletely  developed  cells,  which  the  excess 
"f  action  causes  to  be  separated  before  maturity,  and  perhaps  to  be  generated 
inf'rt  abundantly  than  in  health  out  of  the  lymph  exuded  through  the  base- 
went  membrane.     When  the  vital  powers  begin  to  be  exhausted,  these  cor- 
I«J"^l«fs  degenerate  into  those  of  jms,  probably  in  part  tlirough  the  formation 
^'f  ^'il;  and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  bodies  that  the  secretion 
•^^uiues  gradually  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  ])urulent  character,  until  it 
"imeiimes  at  length  becomes  almost  pure  pus.     Not  unfrequently  black  ]>ig- 
"^''W  jrranules  are  fimnd  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  degenerated  mucous 
C(.rpu.<r](.j5  especially  in  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.     15y 
the  character  of  the' ei)ithelial  scales  mixed  witii  the  mucous  secretion  in  in- 
^^fi'Diaiion,  the  exact  seat  of  the  aff'ection  may  sometimes  be  determined;  as 
^^'f  furni  of  these  cells  varies  in  different  membranes,  and  in  different  parts  of 
tae  same  continuous  membrane. 

It  has  tKJcn  asserted  that  inflammation  of  mucous  tissue  might  exist,  with- 
"tit leaving  observable  traces  after  death;  but  it  coidd  neither  be  severe,  nor 
'"Dir  continued ;  as  the  eft'usion  and  stasis  of  blood  would  in  either  of  these 
wses  reveal  it.     Qendrin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  eiperi- 
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ments,  that  rcdncas  of  the  membronc,  when  beyond  the  point  of  mere  Toscnlu 
arboriijatioa,  does  not  disappear  at  the  itoinl  of  death. 

Pneiido-membranous  or  Plaxiiv  Injlammaiion. — Inflamniation  of  the  ma- 
coas  mcmhranes  if  Bomctiracfi  attended  with  a  secretion  of  albamino-fibrinoaa 
matter,  which  concretes,  and  foraiH  false  meml)ranes  on  the  surface.  This  ii 
not  BO  much  dependent  on  the  intensity  uf  the  disease  an  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  pntient;  for  it  ap- 
peart)  in  every  grade  of  inHntnmation,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  screre. 
It  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  epidemic  influence,  aa  in  the  diphtheritit 
of  the  French  writers.  It  is  most  common  in  children.  Inflammation  with 
such  a  tendency  is  called  pseudo-membranous  or  plaxtic  injlammaiion.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  air  possafres,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  olimentuy 
canal.  The  membrane,  in  relation  tu  its  texture,  is  in  the  same  condition  u 
in  ordinary  cases ;  but  the  redness  is  not  so  deep,  and  there  is  less  swelling. 
The  coagulated  matter,  which  is  u^nally  whitish  or  yellowish- white,  and  rather 
dense,  nppears  at  first  in  pointM  or  jiatches,  which  spread,  and  at  length  coa- 
lesce, HO  OA  often  to  form  complete  tubes  within  the  living  ones.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  cajwble  of  becoming  organized ;  but  Gendrin  has 
never  seen  traces  of  ressels  in  the  false  meuibranes  which  it  forms,  and  Andral 
considers  the  apparent  vessels,  which  have  been  obi<erved  communicating  be- 
tween them  and  the  proper  membrane,  as  mere  prolon^cations  of  the  coagU' 
lated  matter,  dipping  down  into  the  mucous  foltictes.  Sometimes  these  false 
membranes  arc  gradually  thinned  till  they  become  like  a  delicate  epidermis; 
sometimes  they  arc  noftcned  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  thick  nincns,  or 
puriforra  matter;  and  sometimes  they  are  separated  from  the  mucous  tissue 
by  a  layer  of  mucus  or  pus  beneath  them,  and  arc  r<gccted  either  whole  or  in 
fragments.  Occasionally  other  ])arts  of  the  membrane  upon  which  they  are 
formed  afford  an  abundant  mucous  or  muco-pumlent  secretion. 

Follivvlar  Injiammoiiun. — Inflnmitiation  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  affect 
cliiclly  or  exclusively  the  glandular  follicles,  producing  small,  rounded,  promi- 
nent, more  or  less  pointed  tumours,  when  the  distinct  follicles  are  inflamed; 
or  flattish  and  Honiewhat  depressed  tumours,  consisting  of  aggregated  f»IU- 
cles,  with  which,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  inflamed  villi  are  also  mingled, 
forming  patches  of  some  extent  lint,  without  attention,  a  healthy  erection 
of  these  mucous  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  infloramation.  In  the  state  of 
normal  excitement,  they  are  dia])hauous,  with  a  little  depression  marking  the 
orifice  of  the  duct;  in  inflammation,  opaque  and  reddish,  with  a  phlogoaed 
condition  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  membrane ;  and,  as  the  inflammation, 
advances,  they  lose  cnlirely  the  follicular  character,  liecomiug  merely  omall 
phlegmons,  and  often  ulcerating. 

Chronic  Inflammation. — In  chronic  inflammation,  while  the  disease  is  ab 
its  height,  there  is  usually  a  dark  redness;  but  in  very  old  coses,  or  where  the 
affection  is  slight,  there  is  little  discoloration,  and  sometimes  none.  The  mem' 
bnne  is  rough  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  harder  to  the  touch  than  in  health, 
thicker,  denser,  more  cohesive,  and  capable  of  resisting  maceration  for  a  longer 
time.  The  follicles  are  often  oltservable  in  an  enlarged  and  indurated  state ; 
but  in  old  cases  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  altered  ttstiuc.  The 
mneous  secretion  is  more  copious  than  in  health,  more  viscid,  of  a  grayiah  or 
yellowish-gray  colour,  and  composed  frequently  of  projier  mucus  and  pus, 
which,  upon  being  tlirawn  into  water,  separate  into  two  portions,  one  thick, 
and  ropy  and  floating  on  the  surface,  the  otlicr  without  cohesion  and  falling  to 
the  bottom.  In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  cousiderulile,  there  is  often 
alto  much  serous  exhalation. 

In  very  slight  and  oM  cases,  tliere  is  only  left  a  thickening  of  the  membrane, 
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irith  a  slight  vaacnlar  injection,  and  foUicleg  more  Toliiininoua  than  in  health. 
Such  coses  are  kuowD,  during  life,  only  hy  increased  mucous  or  muco-punilent 
tecKtioD,  and  are  not  always  easily  recognized  after  death.  The  most  evident 
characters  are  inRItration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  a  slightly  (i^nuliir 
appearance  of  the  surface,  and  a  somewhat  altered  culour,  whii'h,  if  normally 
white,  is  now  whitish -yellow  with  reddish  streaks,  or  if  rose-coloured  iu  health, 
ii  of  a  darker  and  more  livid  hue.  After  the  cure  of  chronic  inflammation, 
the  Tecsels  often  remain  enlargci)  and  injected,  presenting  red  rami&^ations  in 
the  gubrtance  or  on  the  snrfoce  of  the  membrane,  dividing  till  they  are  no 
longer  perceptible,  and  appearing  unconnected  with  any  trunk ;  which  last 
chsrai-ter  distinguishes  these  injections  from  those  of  passive  congestions. 

When  acute  supervenes  upon  chronic  inflammation,  the  diseased  tissue  be- 
Wtnes  apcain  red  and  infiltrated,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  with 
Diood  or  bloody  serum.  Tliis  effusion  is  sooii  succeeded  by  pus,  and  the  mem- 
tirane  loses  its  tenacity,  becomes  friable  or  mjlened,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is  sometinies  quUe  duorganiied,  and  reduced 
lo  a  ptilpy  or  semi-liquid  dale.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  change,  small 
red  excreseences  form  in  tiie  membrane,  which  at  lengtli  become  gray,  dense, 
ud hardened,  and  remain  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased.  {Qendrin.) 

ThoDgh,  contrary  to  formerly  received  ojjinion,  there  may  be  copious  aup- 

pontiou  fi^m  mucous  membrane,  wilhnut  the  slightest  trace  of  ulueration,  yet 

there  is  perhaps  no  tissue  so  liable  to  the  ulcerative  process  as  this.   If  inllam- 

mtlion  has  persisted  for  a  considerable  lonjrth  of  time,  it  is  rare,  upon  post- 

mnrtem  examination,  to  find  ulcerutioii  wiiiitiufc.  {liorhti  and  Nannon.)     It 

(riWi  oi-cnrs  iu  original  acute  inllaminution,  but  ninch  more  commuuly  when 

thii  sn)iervcncs  upon  chronic,  and  is  frequent  also  in  the  chronic  form.     Gen- 

iiin  states  that  the  character  of  tlic  iiilliitiiuiation  may,  in  some  measure,  be 

Jelrnaiiietl  by  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  after  death.     If  the  eilgen  are 

towKliat  prominent,  rough,  injected  with  blood,  and  covered,  u>i  well  as  the 

loturni,  with  u  muco-|iumlent  layer,  it  iiiay  be  inferred  that  the  inflanimation 

*M  iM-uic.     Hani,  uncfpud,  reverted  edges,  sepai-utcd  from  the  base,  with 

rdiFbni-Es  and  a  more  or  less  livid  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  indicate 

<iniiiic  inflanunation.     If  the  tissue  around  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer 

iiHjftened,  puffed  up,  and  bleeding,  Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  acute  has 

Spertened  u|>on  chronic  inflainunUion.      Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane 

'itta  heal  with  great  fiicllily.     The  commencement  of  cicatrization  is  marked 

bflhcedgi-s  l>eiug  IJatteiied,  ]iliable,  as  it  were  puckered,  exteuding  towanls 

'I*  centn;,  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulont  secretion.     Ulcers  often  penc- 

u>te  iiuile  through  the  substance  of  the  mucous  uiemltrnnc  into  the  tissue 

^ni\\.  Bud  occasionally  o])en  a  pastiQge  through  the  walls  uf  the  tube  lined 

*?  ibe  membrane,  and  allow  its  contents  to  cscajic  into  the  neighliouring 

MtitT,  with  fatal  effects.     This  hitter  event,  however,  is  not  common;  ua 

(WiraUblc  lymph  is  usually  thrown  out,  and  forms  adhesions  which  prevent 

^fk  rfTusion.     Mucous  mcmbrain!  is  also  liable  to  gangrene,  from  the  causes 

"liWi  {iMdu'e  this  result  in  other  tissues. 

Tlw  Mnsalion  which  attends  in  Ham  mat  ion  of  the  mucous  tissue  varies  much 
*illi  the  [lart  affected.  At  the  extremities  of  the  passages  lined  by  the  inem- 
'^Wit  is  often  acutely  painful,  while  it  is  generally  more  dull  in  the  iiiter- 
BMiwe  portions ;  anti  it  («-casionully  happens  that  the  sensation  produced 
'Tiiaanmintion  in  the  course  of  the  passage  is  felt  chiefly,  if  uot  exclusively, 
M  il«  tLnniuatiou.  Thus,  irritation  of  the  stomiu'li  is  sometimes  evinced  liy 
itfhiDp  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils;  bronchia! inflammotion, by  uneosi- 
W*s  in  the  throat ;  and  inflammation  of  tlie  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
•ijpaiii  at  the  end  of  the  i»:nis.     Geuerally  speaking,  the  pain  is  less  seTcre 
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nfttDtd  ind  Bappnrotinfr,  the  gland  occaeionallj  hcconics  indarated,  ander 
rtiroeic  inflatnmation.     Sometimes  jrangrone  occurx  ;  but  this  is  rare. 

In  ^ernl.  the  pain  from  inflamed  glandular  tissue  is  obtuse,  and  thus,  in 
some  itistsnces,  sen-es  as  a  means  of  diagTiosis  between  inflammation  of  the 
OTbsWict  of  the  gland,  and  that  of  its  investing  serous  coat  The  direct  in- 
AneKC  eierted  upon  other  organs,  or  upon  the  s}-Ktem  at  large,  is  not  equal  to 
thatpncMding  from  various  other  tissues,  and  docs  not  correspond  vith  the 
impMtuee  of  the  gland  in  the  economy.  Great  destruction  of  the  glandular 
stncUK.Fven  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  organs,  oci-asionally 
tatH  jhai,  without  being  evinced  by  any  very  obvious  or  considerable  dis- 
xatioKot  the  constitution.  The  symptomatic  fever  is  usnally  of  a  lower 
fTsdcthan  that  which  attends  inflammation  of  the  serous  or  mucous  tissues. 

In  rflition  to  the  vnnndar,  miixcutar,  ogseous,  and  nervous  tissues,  no 
gatJtl  observations  arc  requisite,  as  inflammation  of  each  of  thcRe  tissnes 
KiBditntn  one  or  a  few  special  diseases,  in  treating  of  which,  anything  of  a 
pwnlMtore  that  could  be  said  here  would  be  necessarily  repeated. 


5.  Specific  Injlammalion. 

Urn  ire  numerous  fonnn  of  diseased  action  which  present  the  essential 
chnctm  of  inflammation,  and  yet  differ  in  some  respects  so  materially  from 
lint  tleclion  in  its  ordinari-  fcmu,  as  dcficrvedly  to  be  considered  di.'fliuct  in 
Atir  nalnrc.  As  these  ilifrer  as  much  timnng  themselves  as  they  do  from 
'HiMrr  iiiflammatiDn,  they  may  with  projiriety  he  <lenoniinate<l  specific.  It 
s  But  eai^Talwnj-s  to  determine,  whether  this  spiTific  chorncter  exists  In  the 
'iSiilial  nature  of  the  inflammatory  action,  or  de|>eiids  upon  sonic  mudiricatioii 
int^twd  upon  it  by  nnnther  coexii^tcnt  disease.  It  is  iKWsibto  that,  in  some 
"*=(*,  one  of  these  conditions  may  prcvjiil,  and  in  others,  the  other.  Thus, 
ike  ^Tofulous  appears  to  differ  from  otluT  forms  of  (-hroidc  inflammation 
fluefly  hy  the  presence  of  tubcn.'ulnns  mutter,  or  a  curdy,  cheese-like  secre- 
tion, which  owe^  its  existence  to  a  pccnliiir  predisposition,  and  may  cither 
pwede  the  inflamnialor)-  action  and  be  the  e!in.-;e  of  its  development,  or  may 
rwiltfrfitn  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  inflamninlion  itself  in  peculiar 
"■'■Mitntions.  So  a\m  with  the  iiiflanitnation  attending  cancer,  which  appears 
'omte  its  peculinrily  to  the  dcviloinncntnf  a  new  slnictnre.  in  the  midst  of 
Ik  betllliy  tissues.  In  syphilis,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  observable  mo r- 
W  tplifin  or  product  distinct  from  the  inllammiitory,  to  the  presence  of 
■Wi,  in  each  particular  part,  the  inflammation  of  that  part  can  be  ascribed; 
whI  yet  Uith  its  course  and  resulls  prove  it  to  be  a  speeilic  affection.  In  the 
ffttoM  i-afe,  the  pet-uliarity  seems  to  de)icnd  H])on  foifign  adniUture,  in  the 
UtifT,  to  Ih-  inh<.-rent  in  the  intlanmintory  action. 

Tie  fjieeiiie  character  probably  always  has  its  origin  in  otie  of  two  clrcum- 
-tiiw,  either  in  peculiarity  of  predisposition,  congenital  or  induced,  as  in 
^"Oliih,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  or  in  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause,  as 
m  R]4iili^.  smallpox,  and  other  contagions  diseases. 

A*  it  will  he  neces.eary,  in  treating  of  Bpeeial  diseases,  to  describe  eacli  of 
'••efptdfic  inflammation's  under  a  separate  hcid,  it  is  unnecessory  here  to  do 
niort  than  to  allude  t«  their  cxiHtenco.  The  most  jirominent  of  theui  arc  the 
'^Tuf^hm,  the  ertjuipelatum,  the  rhenmatic,  the  goviij,  the  various  aanthc- 
"ol'-vt  infiammfilionn,  as  those  of  smnU[")x,  measles,  scariatina,  Ac,  the 
'ypkilHic  'and  ffonorrhrtal.  and  all  other  inllammntory  cITccts  of  peculiar  poi- 
*^  »hether  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  origin. 

T0L.1.  5 
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Article  III 

DEPRESSION. 

I.  Nature — Subdivisions,  &c. — Tlicro  are  three  condiUons  in  which  tht 
aTstctn  is  below  the  ordiuar?  Rtandard  of  health,  and  Thicb,  thoagh  if  aligkt 
and  of  very  brief  duration  tliry  would  scarcely  be  accoanted  morbid,  an  d» 
cidcdty  bo  when  considerable  or  protracted.  These  three  conditions  an  oftm 
confounded  under  the  name  of  debility,  or  asthenia,  but  arc  ementiolljr  d» 
tliict,  and  sometimes  require  diOcrcnt  if  not  o]>positc  mtides  of  treatments  It 
in,  therefore,  important  to  hare  clear  conceptions  of  their  nature,  and  to  be 
able  practically  to  distinguish  them.  The  condilioiis  alluded  to  are  depn^ 
won,  debility,  and  diminished  excitability.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
action,  the  power  to  act.  aud  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  excitant 
agents,  which  is  here  denominated  excitability,  are  dilTcrent  conditioiu  or 
qualities  of  the  system,  and  may  each  be  reduciKl  witliont  a  necessary  rednc- 
Uon  of  the  others.  A  mnrbid  diminutitm  of  action  is  depression,  a  simibr 
diminution  of  power  is  dehHHij,  aud  the  term  dimiiiinheil  excUabiliiy  expldw 
itself. 

These  conditions  moy  and  often  do  coexist ;  l>ut  a  few  remarks  will  show 
that  they  ore  distinct,  uud  may  c.\ist  se|>aratcly.  Thus,  depression  or  dinJ- 
nished  action  may  result  from  a  temporary  abstraction  of  some  wonted  Btim» 
las,  or  the  direct  restraining  inQueucc  of  Komc  dcpre.saing  agent,  and  yet  the 
real  power  and  excitability  nmy  be  uniiiipain.>d.  You  may  restrain  a  stioag 
horse  with  cords,  but  yon  do  not,  therefore,  nceessarily  lessen  his  strengtL 
Loosen  the  cords,  nnd  it  will  bo  found  that  all  Iiis  energy  remains.  Thni, 
remove  from  the  system,  or  a  luirt  of  the  system,  the  depressing  agency,  and, 
if  it  has  not  been  long  ui>plied,  the  uniinjuiireil  strength  will  be  evinced  bf 
action  at  least  as  enerftetie  as  that  of  health.  Hie  excitability,  so  for  thna 
being  necessarily  diminislicd,  is  often  increased  by  caui^es  producing  temponiy 
depression ;  as  i.s  proved  l)y  the  reaction  which  imnic<liatcly  follows  the  willh 
drawal  of  tlic  dcpressini;  cause,  and  which  is  nserilialtlc  only  to  an  augmentsd 
susceptibility,  by  which  the  onliiiary  henlthj-  excitants  produce  more  thu 
their  usual  elTeet. 

That  power  may  be  diminished,  williout  a  diminution  of  excitability,  or 
of  action,  is  no  less  true.  It  is  notorious  that  a  debilitated  system  ia  ofln 
thrown  into  tumultuous  disorder  by  causes  wiiich  would  produce  no  soch 
effect  in  health.  Thus,  iu  an  individual  much  reduced  by  an  impoverisbid 
diet,  or  by  depletion,  how  often  do  we  ubsenc  u  panting  res])iratiou,  and  an 
almost  eonvulsire  action  of  tlic  heart,  under  a  degree  of  bodily  exertion  whidi 
would  have  scarcely  discomposed  thuso  functions,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
system  1  How  often,  under  similar  cinrnmstauees,  do  the  slightest  causes  pnn 
duce  great  nervous  disturbance,  amounting  in  the  female  to  violont  hygtemi 
These  results  could  not  be  accounted  for,  if  the  excitability  of  thu  heart  and 
nervou-s  centres  were  reduced  proportioimbly  to  their  diminislied  strength. 

Again,  diminished  excitability  may  exist  without  esRcntially  involving  the 
existence  of  debility  or  depression.  When  a  debilitated,  but  unduly  excitabb 
heart,  is  strengthened  liy  suitable  measures,  it  loses  its  excess  of  excitability 
as  it  acquires  vigour ;  yet,  by  an  increased  a]>plication  of  stimulant  means,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  as  tumultuousty  as  it  did  in  its  more  excitable  state,  under 
a  less  amount  of  stimulation.  Here  then  is  diminished  excitability,  with  ia- 
crease  of  strength,  and  without  diminution  of  action. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  degree  of  depression  is  by  no 
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meana  &  certain  measare  of  diminished  strcn^h  or  exeitabilitj.  Yut  this  in 
often  overlooked  in  practice,  and  patients  with  undiinitiished  powcre  of  systcni, 
and  with  prrliapa  an  increased  fund  of  excitability,  are,  in  conscqueucc  of  Rome 
temporary  depression  of  the  acUone  of  health,  treated  with  stimulant  measures, 
to  their  veiy  great  detriitieDt ;  and,  conversely,  persona  j^atly  debilitated, 
bnt  with  excessive  action  of  some  important  organ,  dependent  upon  increased 
exeitnbiUty,  arc  no  less  injuriously  depleted  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
the  excitement.  There  is  no  distinclion  more  important  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner than  tbnt  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  draw. 

Depression,  like  irritation,  may  be  general  or  partial,  afTccting  the  whole 
!jslein  or  a  part.  It  seldom,  however,  happens  that  all  the  functions  are 
simaltancously  depressed,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Universal 
temporary  depression  is  not  uncommon ;  as  in  syncope,  the  collnpse  of  low 
fonns  of  disease,  the  prostration  sotnetimes  accompanying  the  cold  stage  of 
febrile  affections,  and  that  which  often  results  from  violent  injury,  rnstoiices 
of  its  longer  continuance  we  have  in  the  state  of  system  which  sometimes 
follows  acute  diseases  of  escitement,  and  in  the  gradual  failure  of  old  age, 
thoi^  the  latter  may  perhoju  be  justly  considered  as'ono  of  the  phases  of 
health.  Bnt.  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  the  whole  system  is  debilitated, 
the  depression  itself  is  partial,  or  even  mingle<l  with  undue  excitement;  one 
or  mote  of  the  minor  systems  or  oi^ans  Iwing  more  or  less  irritated,  while 
the  remaiDdcr  are  depressed. 

In  cases  of  partial  depression,  some  [mrticnliir  rcgiiiii  or  orpun  may  be 
affected,  ns  a  limb,  u  gliind.  a  ninf^ele,  &v. ;  or  some  syhem  i>{  p:irts,  as  the 
oireulatiiry.  absorliont,  sii-retory,  or  norvtms. 

Apuin,  the  depression  may  lie  merely  functionni,  wilhont  obHerviiblu  oi^anic 
(■hinge,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  or  it  inuy  be  attended  with  derangement  of 
ihe  organization,  ns  in  some  coses  of  softening,  in  fatty  dcgcncrtitifin,  and  in 
HiLirrenc. 

.\s  irritation  may  bo  eithiT  a  simple  increase,  or  an  iilteraiion  with  increase 
■i  the  viial  actions,  so  depression  may  be  a  mere  reduction  of  tliLsc  actions, 
thefanttiun  bi'ing  jierformed  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  less  vigorously  than  in 
bcalth,  or  m.iy  bi.- attended  with  peculiar  phenomena,  differing  entirely  from 
ibe  Doniial,  au<l  entitling  the  uITivrlion  to  the  name  of  speeilic.  Tlins,  the 
ikpittaon  consequent  upon  the  Irigs  of  blood  is  entirely  dilTerent  from  that 
^liirb  attends  nmlip nant  fevers.  The  instances  <if  six.'ciiic  dejire^sion  will  be 
'Rahd  uf  in  connection  nnth  the  stiecial  diseases  in  which  they  oin-ur. 

i  CAVsEit  (IF  Pkprkssion. — Depression  is  either  diivi-t,  dciH-iideiit  on  the 
^"Mraflion  of  the  onlinun'  stininbis  c^enlinl  to  healthy  action,  or  on  the 
■'litraiirm  of  positively  sedative  agents;  or  it  is  indirt-ii,  resulting  from  the 
"pCTstioTi  t<f  certain  laws  of  the  :<y.stvm,  which  determine  tliis  r;ondition  as  a 
"mjeqwaee  of  other  antecedent  <-oiiditions  in  the  same  'ir  different  parts  <if 
iblMilly.  The  causes  of  depression  may,  therefore,  be  considered  ninlertlie 
'"■)  corrpfponding  heads  uf  direct  and  indirect. 

a  bifH  ne'fotifc  Camti-H. — As  the  vital  actions  all  flejiend  upon  the  ope- 
wiiBof  certain  e.witnnts  upon  the  susccptibilitici;  of  the  system,  it  follows 
tbil.g{Kin  thfl  diminution  or  removal  of  these  excitants,  the  aciion  must  lie 
liimigiibcd  or  cvvfr.  Among  the  iiio.-t  common  and  efficient  causes  of  de- 
inwioa  are  tlio.^c  which  consist  in  sneh  a  diminution  or  removal.  These  will 
'*Sm  considered. 

S'duition  iij'thc  quantity  or  (ftmlihj  of  (he  (./(w/.— The  natural  stimulus, 
»illija  the  svstem.  cssentiol  to  all  its  movements,  is  the  l)bi04l.  A  due  <pian- 
■rtrwil  quality  of  this  fluid  are  necessary  to  the  support  uftlic  vital  actions 
'^  tbeir  normal  state.  It  would,  therefore,  bo  rationally  inferred  tliat  a  loss 
'-f  blood,  or  such  a  cliange  in  its  constitution  as  may  render  it  less  stimulating. 
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mnst,  in  the  healthy  gtatc,  be  followed  by  depression.  This  resalt  maj  flow 
from  a  direct  loss  of  blood,  whether  spontaneooa  or  artiGuiat ;  from  the  lou  of 
a  portion  <if  its  constitucntB  tltrooKh  exccaaivc  sccrclion ;  or  from  a  dimin»hed 
production,  or  altered  tjaftlity  in  that  produced,  arisin;;  from  deficiency'  in  the 
qaantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  iiisufliciency  in  the  proceHBcx  of  digertioi, 
diyllKvution,  &c.,  by  which  the  food  w  converted  into  blood.  Hcmorrhagn, 
blood-lettiii|!.  colliquative  sweats.  diarrti<cn,  diabetes,  the  operation  of  evacaaot 
mcdiciaex,  a  restricted  or  exnlnxively  vcfcctable  diet,  ind  intent  ion  and  mesentnie 
disi-aHc  interfering  with  the  formatiun  of  chyle,  .nhotild,  theroforo,  all  operate 
08  i-auiiefl  of  dcjiression.  It  is  pos.-'ible,  mnrcovcr,  that  certain  sabstancea  in- 
troduced into  the  Rystem  may,  by  a  chemical  or  dynamic  influence  on  tbe 
blood.  HO  fur  deteriorate  itii  character  an  to  disiitialify  it  for  its  proper  officei. 
It  is  ccrtuin  that,  in  xome  diseases,  as  in  malignant  fevers,  for  example,  tin 
blood  docs  undcrpj  irreut  defcrioration,  either  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
poiEon  introduced,  or  from  deronKemciit  of  the  organs,  and  thns  becomei 
wholly  iiuflt  to  Rup]xirt  the  lieolthy  actioim,  which  arc  cunsr<|nent]y  greatly 
depressed.  In  all  these  cases,  there  may  not  only  be  dcpresKJon  of  actim, 
but  there  !:<  also  reduction  uf  ])uwer  or  ]iositive  debility,  whicJi  necessarily 
ensues  when  the  or)rans  arc  insufiicicntly  sujiplieil  with  that  pabulum  oat  of 
which  they  were  formed,  and  by  which  they  arc  Hn]>portcd. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  loss  of  blond,  or  a  mere  diminntioii 
of  its  stimulant  properties,  without  imxiims  dctcrionition.  tlioufrh  it  may 
cause  deWIlly,  docs  not  necessarily  diminish  e.tciialnlily.  On  the  contraij, 
the  orirnus  feci  more  acutely  tlic  iniiircssiun  of  otlier  excitants,  and  an 
stimulated  into  excessive  action  by  causes  which  would  not  have  this  eflieet 
in  health.  I  hare  l>criire  alJridcd  to  the  tumultuous  disonlur  jwoduced,  nnder 
these  circumstances,  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems,  by  moderate 
muscular  exertion,  and  in  the  nervous  system  Ity  stifiht  causes  of  disturbance, 
liven  witliout  ony  ai)pareiit  incri'usc  of  excitant  afrciicy,  the  heart  very  often 
acts  with  greatly  increased  frc<|uency.  This  i^ienomcnon,  however,  may  be 
explained.  The  nutrition,  muscular  contraction,  dijrcstion,  and  other  functioni 
constantly  going  on  in  the  system,  require  a  certain  amount  of  blood  for  their 
support ;  and,  in  order  to  iusure  the  requisite  supply,  nature  has  established, 
througli  ihi;  nervous  iwntres,  such  a  sympathy  between  the  parts  in  wluch  thete 
functions  arc  performed  and  (he  heart,  us  to  call  the  latter  organ  into  increased 
action,  when  any  dclicicncy  is  experienced.  If  all  the  functions  nrc  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  cliaructer  or  quantity  of  the  blood,  there wiH 
l)G  no  undue  action  uf  the  heart.  Hut  if  these  functions  ai'c  to  )>c  suiitained  in 
their  usual  state,  if  the  individual  eat  as  much,  cxcnise  as  much,  or  ])erfbnil 
Other  ordinary  acts  as  nmch  as  usual,  then  the  supply  of  blood,  under  the  or 
'  dinar]'  impulse,  is  insuflicient  for  the  purpo.^c,  and  the  heart  is  com|>e11ed,  by 
incrcaseil  efl'ort,  to  send  a  more  rapid  current,  to  nmke  up  for  the  deticiency 
in  the  dimensions  of  this  current,  or  its  quality. 

Again,  it  apjiears  to  he  an  estublishcMl  law,  that  un  inverse  relation  of  ac- 
tivity exists  between  the  absoriicnt  and  cin-tilatory  functions,  so  that  when  the 
latter  is  depressed  the  former  is  elevated,  and  vice  wrsa.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  obviously,  that  any  loss  from  the  blood- vcs.se Is  may  be  supplied  by  a  more 
energetic  absorption ;  the  cause,  probably,  either  a  dimiaullon  of  |iressure  witli- 
in  the  blood-vessels,  so  that  fluids  may  more  readily  enter,  or  a  reverse  sym- 
pathy between  the  organs  performing  the  two  funcrtions.  or  both  combined. 

It  has  alr<.>ady  l)een  observed  tliat  the  nervous  system  acijuires  the  same  in* 
creased  excitability,  and  is  often  brought  into  great  disorder  by  com jiorati rely 
slight  causes.  Heace,  mental  distnrl)ance,  wakefulness,  restlessness,  irregillv 
mnscnlar  contraction,  neuralgia,  &ti.,  are  not  unfreqncnt  attciulants  npon  a 
state  of  debility  arising  from  depletion,  altstinence,  and  other  caoses,  that 
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iMM  tto  BMi,  or  ililiiiHiyu  tht  qwaUtf  of  the  talood;    As  tka  samiM 

■lwMt>  aid  ttrM^  id*  Ih*  miiMli  IniaMMfrk^aM  to  tiw  irmp^ 
l|MMM«lan.ltit«uA'nd«ritaod^Arthi;f«n  thwiinohw  dWuibtd  ii 
mmh •&*  tha  lurtfaMm fanfldNt^ rappottod.  ■  '■ 
» JtalKfthi*  hM  bMB  ■Madh'tt  win  be  iifttred  ttnt  •  atata  of  vdnnd  •■< 
lik  imr— ioD  li  tij  bo  lawmi  tbe  iBBBimy  ooBMqnMiee  of  tiie  nt  tf 
MiUm  m  an  Bov  ooMideriag ;  tkst,  «s  the  mntnrjr,  aboorptioii  it  ge. 
aaBfc^MMtad,aidTCrioaiotbnfliBod<maooeaiii»anf  miidiazeltsd}  nd 
A^^viac  tktit  tha  fkmeUoBa  m^  ba  bnaght  jato  a  atoa^  dapnHio% 
aMaaaadlBg  with  tbe  dlmfnfakad  qaanti^  or  qnaUlT  of  dM  blood,  H  la  neeea- 
•Mj  tuU  the  ordinary  amomt  of  «nitaDt  agency  to  which  these  fluwtioa 
tie  exposed  should  be  diminished  in  the  nme  ratio.  Hence,  in  del>ilt^ 
from  hmiorTha^  and  eiinilar  raosea,  a  imifinBi  depreHion  ot  the  vital  ae^ 
Uoaa  in  general  in  nob  to  be  looked  1m,  unteM  the  amount  or  qnaH^  of  tooi, 
ihe  amount  oT  ma^uUr  efTort,  sod  the  enniae  or  gratUcatioD  of  the  NOie% 
paanoai^  aiicl  moral  riu-allleB,  be  kept  witUs  w  below  tiia  ofAnaiy  UmllB. 

Bat  the  irritttlitiii  produced  in  systena  dabtHtatad  and  yat  axntable  la  not 
non  mirunn  thtui  the  deprcEsion.  The  two  eoaditlou  aia  apt  to  altemata^ 
or  oea  rnnction  may  be  depressed  iihile  a&otbar  If  elevated,  acandliig  to  the 
naflireMid  ilircctionof tbe  esciliugon^ei.  If theae  caaaia c<M>linne to  operatet 
uhI  the  debilitjr  bo  not  repaired,  the  ezdtabill^  ia  atoa  at  length  eihaarted. 
■ad  the  patient  einkn ;  or,  what  is  paifaapa  more  commOB,  aome  htal  oigaale 
dittaBc  ia  tiroaght  on  hj  the  disturbtace  of  the  mgOB;  or,  flnaUj,  the  patieot 
Ub  »  Tictim  to  some  arcidentAl  con^laint^  irideh  a  mwe  Tigonnu  atate  of  hh 
trrtcra  miKht  bare  enabled  him  to  naM  or  aumioiint 

In  lolation  to  tbe  effects  of  deacieMf  of  food,  efttur  aa  to  qnantitj  or  qnal- 
%  tt  Rfnainn  ia  be  added  to  tlie  obeerrationB  alieadj  made,  that  there  a» 
Si^beyoiNl  whii'h  this  cause,  instead  of  prodncii^  a  depnerion  of  the  vHal 
wtiMu,  glwK  Tl»e  iK-easionall)'  tv  hi)^  initatJon,  amounting  Bometimes  to  de- 
U^  or  innnilj./  Thie  maj  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  sensation  of  bnn- 
|w MM  the  organs,  or  from  the  character  of  the  blood,  which,  deriving  its 
MnMaexdnalTeljfhHnUie  absorption  of  the  materials  composing  the  bodf, 
hiMbifalf  mM«  irritating  tiian  in  its  healthy  state. 

uniMion  to  the  action  of  eTacoont  medicines,  it  may  be  stated  that  mopt 
itttn^  while  they  reduce  the  qnantity  of  the  blood,  act  also  as  local  irri^ts ; 
■itteiifitation  prodnced  in  one  spot  may  sympathetically  reach  others;  so 
■te  Iht  itbOitj,  which  most  to  a  certain  degree  resolt,  is  attended  with  a 
■bim  of  danestion  aafi  excitation,  varying  according  to  the  precise  nature 
tflbflnn. 

4U(  ot  aMracttoR  o/  heat.~A  certain  amonnt  of  heat  being  necessary 
lilklMtf  fljstam,  not  only  to  preaerra  its  constitnent  parts  in  ^e  dne  phy- 
'  M  Me  far  tbe  performance  of  their  several  offices,  bnt  also  as  one  of  the 
^■dMB  whiofa  support  the  vital  actions,  it  follows  that  cold,  which  is 
■■Abe  MM*  thao  the  dimination  'of  heal,  sboald  be  socceeded  by  a  direct 
"Mob  of  these  actiona.  And  soch  is  the  fact  The  first  imprei«ion  of 
tdlhta  ^iwiiiMh  teDsibQity,  circnlation,  secretion,  and  every  other  fbnction 
•■  *l  |Mt  Immediately  affected.  It  is  true  that  pain  is  experienced  from 
'"■cold;  bnt  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  evidence  of  increued 
^l*"*  action.  It  ia,  in  fact,  a  freqnent  attendant  apon  a  depressed  condi- 
'"■(ftheaarvee;  and  in  this  case  is  associated  with  a  marked  diminntion  of 
t^fidd  aeoA)!!]^.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fingers,  when  aching  with 
">Hn  iMuabla  of  exerdsfaw  duly  the  sense  of  touch.  It  ia  true,  also,  that 
^b«oiittMtIon  of  the  c^lariea  in  the  chilled  part.  Hence  the  gooee- 
M^^Hnaea  of  the  skin  exposed  to  cold.    But  this  does  not  arise  from  a 
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stimnlatioa  applied  to  the  cantractility  of  the  capillaries.  It  probablj  mohi, 
ia  part,  from  the  physical  law  which  dotcrmines  expansion  and  contraction,  u 
the  consequences  respectively  of  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature,  and, 
in  part,  from  the  loss  or  dipntnution  of  that  function  in  the  eapillariei,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  vessels  is  effected,  and  which  is  erincod, 
as  X  have  before  attempted  to  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  active  dihitation. 
All  tlie  immediate  GfTectR,  then,  of  cold,  are  those  of  depression.* 

But  this  agent  differs  tnnteriall;  from  that  last  mentioned  in  not  diminiih- 
iof;,  unlcsM  long  or  intensely  applied,  tlic  power  of  the  port  Ueat  is  not,  lik* 
the  blood,  necessary  both  as  a  material  for  nutrition  and  a  stimulant  to  actico. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  two  capacities  that  it  ia  required,  and  conee- 
qnently  itii  partial  withdrawal  is  followed  only  by  a  diminution  of  action,  and 
not  by  a  loss  of  power.  Nor  docs  moderate  cold  lessen  the  excitabilitj,  h«t 
rather  increases  it,  probably  by  the  short  rest  which  it  yields  to  this  propel^ 
by  the  <limiriution  of  its  fitimulus.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  rednction  air 
action  liy  moderate  cold  is  temporary.  Even  during  the  continnance  of  the 
cold,  the  power  bcinj;  nniinpaired  and  the  excitability  increased,  au  augmentid 
action  ensues,  usually  designated  oa  reaction,  which,  by  producing  in  the  part 
an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  olivialea  the  continued  oitcrutiou  of  the  original 
cause ;  and  this  reaction,  unlike  that  wliiclt  often  follows  the  application  of 
excitants  in  real  debility,  is  of  a  healthy  and  invigorating  character,  anlen, 
indeed,  it  amount,  as  often  happens,  wl^cn  the  primary  depression  was  con- 
iiidcrable,  to  inflammation.  Colil,  therefore,  though  an  immediately  deprani^ 
agent,  is  secondarily  corroborant 

The  remarks  made  of  the  local  effecta  of  cold  arc  true  also  of  its  general 
operation  upon  the  system ;  this  operotiou  bcingdircctly  sedative  or  depreaung, 
and  indirectly  tonic  or  excitant.  Strictly  spelling,  however,  it  ia  not  posnble 
for  a  moderate  degree  of  irold  to  act  directly  upon  the  whole  system ;  as,  befbn 
it  can  reach  the  interior  portions  of  tJie  body,  it  excites  a  reaction,  which  oIk 
viatea  \Xn  immediate  effects.  The  remark,  therefore,  must  be  taken  in  lit 
more  limited  scnae  of  an  extensive,  rather  than  a  univervaj  operation. 

But,  tliough  moderate  cold,  both  locally  and  generally,  often  ultimate 
angmentH  the  vital  ai-tions,  yet.  if  iiicreas«l  and  continued,  it  is  caplAleflf 
entirely  overcimiing  the  tendency  to  reaction,  and  of  producing  a  steady  dfr 
pression,  which  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  body,  or  a  |>art.  In  either  ctM, 
the  whole  of  tlie  vital  actions  gradually  diminish  until  they  cease  nltogetlier. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  under  tlie  temjwrary  influence  of  cold,  the  vital  powtr 
is  not  reduced  along  with  the  vital  actions.  Of  course,  where  these  actionaiit 
altogether  arrested,  life,  which  is  sustained  by  them,  ceases,  and  the  vital  pows 
ceases  with  it.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  the  statement  alluded  to.  Bet 
the  continued  o|>cration  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  does  produce  debility; 
the  nutritive  fanction,  upon  which  the  aupjiort  of  due  strength  depends,  beiiig 
thns  impaired.  Thia  is  especially  the  case  when  the  cold  is  united  with  aa 
impoverished  diet.  In  the  reaction  which  generally  auccecds  exposure  to  cold, 
the  increased  excrciEC  of  the  functions  produces  nn  incR-ascd  expenditnre  of 

*  The  tsperimenta  of  Bernard,  in  reliitioii  to  (lie  influence  of  tlie  sjmpiitlierJa  narTt, 
rtferred  lo  in  ik  note  at  the  foot  of  imge  53,  throw  buiiic  tight  on  iho  efl'ecis  of  oold  U 
promotinf;  contrnction.  The  office  of  the  sympnthetie  seema  lo  be.  Bfiecially,  to  promiM 
nontriLCtion  of  titeue.  It  is  oppused  to  n  cErlnln  extent  by  tlie  inherent  poTcr  of  tte 
tiBBues,  or  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves,  or  both,  so  Ihiil  in  health  sdne 
equilibrium  is  preverfeil  betxen  expansion  and  contraction.  Cotil  depresses  the  tit- 
niea  directlj.  hb  veil  oa  the  actions  of  the  eerebro-apinsl  nerres  dialributcd  to  tham, 
while  it  does  not  appear  to  aftecl  the  centres  of  the  sympatiietic  nerves  or  the  gan^ia, 
through  iLs  nppticalion  lo  their  places  of  distribution.  The  neceBHiLr^r  consequence  li  • 
predominance  of  the  ganglionie  influence,  aud  conacqnenity  contraction.  (Not*  1»  (tt 
Jf/IA  rdition.) 
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lood.  which  cbo  only  lie  Rustsined  bj  a  fiiifficient  supply  of  aliment.  The 
MitioDftl  heat,  therefore,  which  accom^iaoies  thin  reaction,  and  connteracts 
le  external  cold,  is  derived  ultimately  from  ttic  food.  If  this  be  dcRcicDt, 
K  reaction  and  itn  attpniiant  increase  of  calorification  cannot  be  sustained  -, 
id  the  nystem  is  left  nnprotectoil  lo  the  dppri'RRin^  inflncnce  of  the  cold, 
[ence  the  state  of  debility  into  whicli  persons  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  arc 
pttofiill,  daring:  winter,  nnder  the  combined  intliiencc  or<'o](l  and  hod  living, 
nd  which,  id  such  individuals,  is  apt  to  end  in  the  prodaction  of  low  fonna  o!' 
!Tn,  or  to  induce  the  typhous  xtate  in  diseases  having  another  orifrin. 

b.  Ihreef  positive  Cativen. — The  causes  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  of  a 
egstivc  character.  consiKting  in  the  diminntian  of  Komc  wonted  stJmuJna. 
here  are  others  which  act  dircclly  and  positively.  Amonfr  these  is  tcorm 
ater.  The  depressing  effects  of  tliis  agent  are  obrions  in  the  local  relaxo- 
on  produced  by  warm  fumentations  or  ponltiees,  end  the  general  relaxation, 
nouutjng  sometimes  to  fainting,  which  results  rmm  the  use  of  the  warm 
tth.  Similar  relaxation,  attended  with  nausea,  is  well  known  to  succeed 
K  use  of  warm  water  as  a  drinli.  Tlie  inotle  in  which  this  cause  operatct; 
ill  be  explained  nnder  the  general  head  of  the  fajines  of  diwaxe. 

Waim  water  appoam  not  only  to  diminish  action,  but  to  impair  both  the 
•own  and  excitability  of  the  part  on  which  it  nrt:<.  Jlence  we  do  not  observ*? 
hat  metion  following  its  application,  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  the  application 
f  eoM.  On  this  account,  it  is  often  much  preferable  as  a  remedial  agent 
t  may  lie  said  not  to  be  universally  depressing,  ai  it  often  greatly  promotes 
)eri}ii ration,  whether  taken  internally  or  aiijilic^l  to  the  skin.  Hut  perspira- 
ion  is  ctien  the  roult  of  pure  i-i-lii\ation  iind  debility  of  tlie  skin ;  tlic  senium 
Said  passing  through  the  vessels,  because  they  luive  not  snlHeient  energy  to 
rerirt  it.  Snch  is  pnilinl)ly  the  ciise  when  it  arises  from  the  aiiplicatton  of 
»»nn  water,  except,  inileed,  so  far  as  the  water  miiy  be  absorlied,  and  aet 
opiB  the  s«-reti>ry  functiiin  by  the  stiniiihis  of  distension. 

Nomerons  puinnnn  ucl  as  d<4>ressing  agents  liy  a  dircet  sedative  power. 
Sarh  ire  tlie  eoatngion  of  typhus  fever,  the  efHnviuiu  from  congregated  per- 
p'K  ID  unventilated  rooms,  hydrn sulphuric  acid,  iiydmeyanic  acid,  digitalis. 
ttWi'i).  the  preparations  of  lead,  &i-. 

To  the  liauie  division  In-long  tiie  i/c/jfc^Mnfl  passions,  fuch  as  grief  and  fear, 
ibt  iiHnence  of  which  i-;  often  fatally  felt  at  jieriods  of  pubtit;  calamily,  either 
is  pwter  tendemy  to  low  forms  of  disease,  or  in  greater  suweptiliility  to 
>iir|>T?vailing  ejiidomic.  Some  of  the  excitant  passions  also  oecasiimally  pro- 
•Im  iippeartinees  fif  depression :  as  when,  in  a  fit  of  violent  niig(.>r.  the  facf; 
IwMnes  {tale  instead  of  being  tlnsbod,  as  it  usually  is.  and  the  pnlse  feeble 
inftwrlof  iicing  cxcili'd.  Hut  these  appearances  are  probably  owing  ton  con- 
•tntratiin  of  action  in  tlie  brain,  withdrawing  it  from  other  parts,  on  Iheprin- 
H[ile  tX  revulsion,  or  cri]i]ding  that  organ  in  such  a  dejiree  that  it  is  uiialilc 
t^  tfanimit  the  iulliienci;  uecessnrj'  for  tlie  due  action  of  the  other  organs. 

Til  tliH  direirt  cansi's  of  <lepn'S.siou  lielong  also  violent  ii^jurii^  done  t<i  any 
pMtipjliir  part,  as  by  a  severe  blow,  suspending  immetliately  its  fnncti<mK, 
•iihnqt  uiv  previous'excitemcut.  Hero  it  is  obvious  that  the  iirtion  only. 
"rfwt  ihv  imwere  of  the  part  are  depmsse<l  nl  ii  I  ed  the  violen<e  has 
•*ii(nlEeient  to  destrfiv  its  life ;  for,  except  tl  latt  a  reaction  always 
(•'"ws  the  temporarj-  d"i-pression,  and  generallj       1  flan  nmtion,  often  of 

•  Wrbifrh  grade. 

'■  h-Hred  Ciiwes.— It  is  a  well  establisl  ed  1  f  tl  animal  I'cononiy, 
""Msmlue  action  is  folh.wed  by  sul)se<iuent  i  i  o  The  exeitiibilily  is 
■iiiiiiiiisliirf  by  a  too  energetic  exercise,  and  11  t  fo  a  t  i-  respond  to  llic 
"riinirv  amount  of  stimulus.     A  temporary  dmunution  of  attiou  is.  theR-fore, 

•  Mw^ary  result.     In  cases  of  violent  excitement,  the  8ubsc<pient  depressvoo 
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is  proportionablj  great,  Bonietimee  even  to  the  destnicUon  of  lift ;  u  when 
aevore  inflammadoD  U  sacceeded  by  gangrene,  and  the  Btimnl&nt  openttMisf 
A  poisonoQS  quantity  of  opium,  by  fatal  prostration.  But,  if  this  daoger  be 
aToided,  the  excitability  is  gradually  recruited  by  rest,  and  healtb  is  after  a 
time  restored.  If,  however,  previously  to  this  return  to  the  normftl  state.  As 
organ  or  system  be  again  stimulated  ;  as  a  greater  amount  of  stimnlatioa  is 
requisite,  so  is  the  exhaustion  of  excitability,  and  the  cionDequent  depresMi 
greater.  By  a  continued  repetition  of  this  course,  great  prostration  is  oc- 
casionally induced  ;  and  tlic  diniinislicd  action  is  here  attended  with  a  diat 
nation  both  of  power  and  ex<:itability.  E.iamples  of  this  kind  we  have  ia 
tiyatGins  noni  out  by  repeated  und  long -continued  excesses. 

Excitement  iu  oue  part  produces  depression  in  another,  upon  the  principk 
of  revulsion,  as  already  explained  under  the  htad  of  irritation.  Thus,  de)xc»- 
sion,  or  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  stomach,  not  UDfrcqnently  results  from 
undue  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  in  severe  and  continned  study ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  deficient  action  in  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  a  moiUd 
excitement  of  some  central  organ. 

Disease,  whetlier  of  excitement  or  depression,  existing  in  a  particular  wj»- 
tern  or  oi^an,  and  interfering  with  the  proper  pcrfurmance  of  its  ftmctioa^ 
very  often  produces  depression  in  the  dcjiendcnt  functions.  Thus,  pruinie 
upon  the  brahi,  or  organic  clianges  iu  its  structure,  are  frequent  cawwi  «t 
paralysis.  Cases  of  depression  from  thin  cause  are  almost  innumerable. 
Death,  in  fact,  is  in  most  instances  only  the  lust  stuge  of  depression  in  the  vital 
actions,  cousequent  ui>on  disease  in  some  one  or  more  organs,  whose  integrity 
is  necessary  to  the  Kastenancu  of  these  actions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
it  is,  iu  general,  not  the  dejircssion,  bnt  the  local  disi-ase  which  requires  tmt 
ment;  und,  as  lids  is  often  inDainmatory,  serious  mistakes  ore  sonetinMi 
made  by  stimulating  for  the  ap])arent  prostration,  when  depletion  is  reqnind 
for  the  removal  of  its  cause.  We  may  rank  in  ihis  category  those  cases  of 
severe  and  occasionally  fatal  prostration,  which  result  from  a  sliock  upon  the 
nervous  system,  so  powciful  as  to  sus|X!nd  or  nmtcrially  interfere  with  its  taia- 
tlous.  Such  is  the  prostration  sometimes  produced  iiy  concussion  of  the  bni^ 
by  sudden  and  siurtliiig  iutL-lligcni-e.  by  very  severe  ^ui^ieal  u)>eratioaB,  Ac 

It  is  highly  probuljle  that  tliu  sympathy  between  our  dilTcrent  organs  is  ex- 
tended, as  well  to  stutes  of  depri'ssion,  ns  to  those  of  excitement  or  irritation. 
This  is  deuied  by  some,  and  M.  Begin  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  ■ 
debilitated  organ  to  transmit,  by  sympathy,  a  similar  condition  to  any  other 
organ.  IIU  opinion  seems  to  be  groumled  npou  the  idea,  that  each  sympa- 
thetic impression  is  necessarily  the  result  of  action  iu  the  hupressing  orgau 
But  this  is  uot  esiicntial.  Syuipntliy  Iwtween  sp]iaratu  parts  is  sach  a  cut- 
nectiou  as  enables  one  lurt  to  fhure  in  any  impression  mndc  upon  another,  at 
whatever  nature  the  impression  may  be ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  ■ 
depressing  agency  may  propagate  its  inQuence  iu  this  way,  as  one  of  excite 
ment.  We  know  that  cold,  ap])lieil  externally,  ofleu  arrests  internal  bemoc 
rhages ;  as  when  cold  water  is  apj)licd  to  the  head  in  epistaxis,  to  the  annpiti 
in  ha:moptysis,  and  over  t)ie  pubes  iu  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  all  these  fai- 
stanccs,  the  vessels  of  the  intenml  mucous  membrnue  participate  iu  the  de- 
pressing cDect  of  the  cold  upon  tlie  cutaneous  capillaries.  It  is  out  difflcolt 
ti>  explain  theoretically  the  sym]>athetic  propagation  of  de]>rettsion.  The  de- 
liciency  of  action  in  a  ]iart  may,  through  the  afferent  nerves,  cause  a  partial 
vouuiim  in  the  nervonscentn^  which  through  the  t'fl'oi'cnt  nerves  may  occasiou 
a  similar  deHciuncy  in  the  symputluKing  organ ;  the  nervous  |)ower  obeying 
the  same  law  us  that  which  governs  anulogoas  eleclrical  movements. 

3.  Ph£nome.na,  Effects,  kc,  of  Dephession. — Iu  every  case  of  depns- 
sion,  there  is  a  diminution  of  activity  in  t)ic  fuuction  of  the  {lart,  organ,  ur 
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item  ofiected.  If  the  whole  tiystctn  is  alTorteti,  nil  the  functions  are  ile- 
»sed.  This  seldom  happciiH  unluKB  for  »  short  period  before  death,  or  during 
ne  sudden  collapse,  as  in  srnuo|)0.  It  ii^  wholly  unnecessar}'  to  detail  the 
nptome  of  depresitiou,  so  far  ns  thej  arc  obviouRlv  a  iiu-re  ilimiiiution  of  the 
enomena  uf  health.  To  my  tlint  sensation,  muscular  motion,  and  intcl- 
tnal  action  are  im|»ired,  that  ilif^'stion  is  Ie;>a  vi|;iirou»  in  all  iu  depart- 
ints,  that  abiiorption  fioes  on  more  slowly,  that  the  Ix-iirt  Iwalx  less  frecpicntl; 
d  more  feebly,  that  secretion  and  iiutritiuii  are  diminished,  and  that  lcs» 
imal  beat  is  evolved,  is  merely  to  exjircsfi  the  fact  of  the  dejiresMiou  of  thene 
rit>os  functions.  Hut  phenonR-im  fyeqneiilly  occur,  which  are  strictly  the 
<dI1k  of  depresiiiun,  and  yet  ho  cliist'ly  rcscmlile  thoRC  of  t<u|>cr-cxcitation  or 
itation,  that  they  may  be  and  utU-ii  arc  roiifouiid<-d  with  them,  to  the  KTcat 
:riment  of  the  palienl.  Theric.  Iliercfoii',  it  is  inigtortant  to  distinguish ; 
1.  in  reference  to  thcni,  I  shall  survey  the  several  fuiii-tiuiis,  touehiiip^  upon 
■h  points,  in  each,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  notice  in  a  ((■^■■(^'o'  treatise. 
Depression  in  the  ufraum  ti-tilreHj  though  marked,  in  its  extremes,  by  want 
fensation  and  muscular  tnution,  and  a  ^enerut  fuiluru  in  all  tlie  dependent 
:al  aetiuns,  is  frcipiently  attended  with  irreirular  muscular  niovcmeiits  of  a 
tmljive  or  ti))admiiclic  chnraetcT,  which  nii^rht  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
Mti  of  irritation.  Sneli  movements  wc  sometimes  see  as  the  result  of  bleed- 
It  carried  neai'ly  or  quite  to  syncope,  and  of  the  ad  in  ii  list  ration  of  scdativa 
UMDi',  as  hydixicyaiiic  acid,  wliich  ^ncrally  (rives  rise  to  convidsioiis  in  the 
id£t  of  the  prcatest  prustriition,  nnd  almost  at  tlio  point  of  death.  How 
■asm  shmdd  ri'siilt  from  the  two  nppnsiic  conditimis  of  nervous  irriliitiim  and 
iIiTp^sinri.  wi:  t'ainiot  certiiinlv  cxpliiin,  witli'mt  n  intiru  intiiiitili'  kiiowli'dge 
ftho  nature  of  niTvousuclion.  It  is  not  dillii-ull  to  ii\y  n  liypotlK-ticiU  cx- 
\iiiiutii)ri.  Alhiwin;;  llie  nervims  piincr  to  lie  uniilo;r<iiis  in  its  in'iinn  to  ^id- 
mifni,  we  hare  only  \<t  suppuse  that  a  diminisheii  sujijily  is,  in  eonscijuencu 
>(  a  <l<-pr>'^seil  comritiun  of  the  ticrvous  centre,  Inmsniiticd  tn  lln>  ullcrnatc 
l*nk-|.-.  iif  nn  uliimati^  inn^irnliir  lilirc.  wiLiclr.  Itcin^  thus  liroiiiihl  into  a 
iK^tivi' state  in  reluiion  tn  the  nvi'rhl»nivirL,i.'  piirii.^les  of  the  same  fiin-c,  wouhi 
uwjMrily  apppiiich  thrui  and  thus  piviluce  conlnictioii ;  while  the  same  n.^- 
iih  V'.mlil  follow  a  similar  di^liirliani^e  in  the  natural  eipiilibrium  of  the  tibre 
'-tibtiranMiiis.Mi>n  of  an  excessive  Mijiply.  in  consequence  of  ncrvona  irrita- 
ii'-'iL  to  ilie  same,  or  to  the  n'miiiniii);  set  of  jiarlieh-s.  This,  it  is  tnic,  w 
'|>:<:nlation ;  but  il  s>'n*es  tn  i^how  that  Ihcn^  is  no  ncirssary  con  trail  id  ion  in 
■^  inTi|iti(in  of  nnisi'uliir  spusiii  to  the  two  op]iosilo  causes  nicntioiicd ;  and 
rt»fc-ta|.iN:urs  to  be  lo„  urii  is(.il.li-.lLe,l  to  iidniit  of  rciisonal.lc  denial.  It 
1' iiu|ivrtaiii  il'  ■■  '' ■  ■'  ■•■■■■■'  ■■'"  '■'■"■■  ■  "-■  ■*  '■■ ''•■■■■  - ■■  ••■-■  -  '■■"'" 
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I'i'lilruflhecin.-ulation;  so  that  the  process  is  often  most  vijior 
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of  general  debility  and  depression.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whetbtr 
this  result  arises  from  a  positive  invigoratioD  of  tlie  absortieot  spparatu,  K 
tram  a  mere  paasivc  admission  of  liquids  into  tlie  vessels,  in  conaeqaeoce  of 
diminislied  resisbuicc  witliin,  and  relaxation  of  ttie  Tascular  coats. 

ReBpiraiion  is  Hometimes,  by  a  direct  reduction  of  the  function,  throvn  ialo 
great  disorder,  whidi,  wiUiout  attention,  migliteaflilylK  ascribed  to  an  oppMik 
cause.  In  very  low  forms  of  disease,  in  the  last  stage  of  diseases  of  debili^, 
even  immediately  antecedent  to  the  dying  struggle,  or  as  a  part  of  that  ttn^ 
gle,  we  occasionally  sec  harried  respiration,  the  most  painful  sense  of  opprenM 
or  suffocation,  and  violent  voluntary  effitrts  to  expand  tlie  cliest,  withoat  tin 
least  evidenee  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  langs.  The  same  hurried 
breathing  is  not  nnfreqncntly  met  with  in  infants,  when  debilitated  by  dinue 
or  depletory  treatment,  especially  in  cases  in  wliich  the  lungs  or  bronchiil 
membrane,  having  been  previously  jiiHaincd,  are  left  in  a  wealiencd  conditiaa 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  occir 
rencc  of  this  condition  has  proliably  often  been  ascribed  to  an  increase  of  the 
inflaromatioa,  and  Totally  rcfrardcd  as  a  signal  for  further  depiction.  It  is  not' 
difficult  to  explain  this  agitated  Kfate  uf  nrs[iiraLii>ii.  A  due  amount  of  acting 
in  the  minute  bkiod'V(-sscls  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  blood  fton 
the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  nud  thus  saslain  the  cireob- 
tion.  If  the  action  of  these  vessels  lie  depressed,  there  is  to  a  certain  exttat 
a  stapruation  of  the  blood,  the  due  cjiiantity  does  not  reach  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  the  due  snpply  is  not  sent  over  the  system.  Besides,  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  jiropcr  n^spirotory  function,  the  change  fhim  Tcnrm 
to  arterial  blood  is  more  imperfectly  effected;  so  that  the  blood  which  dom 
circulate  over  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its  various  oSiceB.  Now 
this  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blond  is  felt  in  all  the  oi;gBiMi 
and  the  sympathies  which  have  been  cstablislied,  throngh  the  nervous  centn^ 
for  the  regulation  of  the  various  mutually  dependent  functions,  determine,  le 
a  rcsnlt  of  this  feeling  in  thc'orgnns,  that  the  respiratory  movements  shoild 
be  more  rapidly  effected,  in  other  words,  that  the  mnsclus  concerned  in  At 
ofRce  shouM  Ite  slimulatt^l  to  increased  action,  in  order  that  an  increased  eapp)f 
of  air  should  be  f\irnislied  to  the  lungs.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  leads  to 
huiried  respiration  in  n  very  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  in  cases  of  great  fatigue; 
and,  in  these  coses,  the  end  for  wliich  the  synqiathy  was  established  ie  ob- 
tained.  But,  in  the  cases  before  alluded  to,  the  feeling  is  delusive ;  as  it  it 
not  an  increased  supply  of  air  that  is  wanted,  but  increased  activity  of  the 
proper  respiratory  process ;  in  otlier  words,  the  duo  artcrialisatioa  of  tke 
blood.  The  violent  efforts,  therefore,  which  nro  often  mode  to  breathe,  da 
not  afford  relief;  and.  unless  the  existing  dejiression  of  the  function  be  obri- 
a1«ci,  the  patient  dies.  It  is  obvious  that  relief  must  be  sought  for,  in  thete 
cases,  from  sources  very  different  from  those  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  an 
over-excited  condition  of  the  lungs.  Happily,  the  present  modes  of  explor- 
ing these  organs  very  greatly  facilitate  the  forming  of  a  correct  diaj^osis  tn 
the  cases  referred  to. 

The  nreulaJion  affords  more  of  those  apjinrcnt  anomalies  than  any  othw 
function.  Allusion  is  not  here  had  to  the  hicreiiseU  ai'tion  of  the  heart  which 
is  so  frequent  an  attendant  ution  debility,  and  which,  a«  licfore  explained,  ii 
a  positive  irritation  dependent  on  the  increasetl  sliniulation  and  excitability  of 
that  organ.  A  ilcprrssion  in  the  action  of  the  licart,  without  a  corrcspunffing 
depression  in  that  of  the  extreme  vessels,  necessarily  causes  the  blood  to  accn- 
mulate  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  and  in  the  oi^ans  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  heart  cannot  send  fortli  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  it  passes  ttom 
the  extreme  arteries  into  the  venous  ramifications,  and  thence  into  the  larger 
vessels,  in  its  return  towards  the  centre  of  the  circulation.     Hence  arises  en- 
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;meiit  or  congestion  of  the  venae  cayse,  the  liyer,  brain,  Ac,  which  is  a 
cnt  attcudaiit  of  diseases  of  debility,  and  is  sometimes  viewed,  though  I 
re  erroncoaslj,  as  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  that  from  which 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Such  diseases  have,  therefore,  been  named 
38tive  diseases;  and  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  treat- 
of  the  congestive  condition  of  the  organs,  with  the  effect  of  calling  it 
from  the  real  fountain  of  mischief,  the  enfeebled  action,  namely,  of  the 
t.  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  be  denied  that  engorgement  of  the  inter- 
irgaiM  docs  occasionally  occur  as  an  original  affection,  nor  that,  even  when 
oceedfi  from  the  cause  alluded  to,  it  may  very  properly  be  the  subject  of 
al  treatment;  but  it  is  highly  important,  in  the  latter  case,  that  our  thcra- 
c  efforts  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of 
eneral  forces  in  a  failure  of  which  the  heart  may  participate,  and  that, 
tempting  to  relieve  what  is  nothing  more  than  an  effect,  we  should  take 
Dot  to  aggravate  the  cause. 

iraetimes,  in  enfeebled  capillary  circulotion,  there  are  paleness  and  shrink- 
>f  the  part,  as  if  the  bluod  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vessels  in  the 
I  qaantity ;  in  other  cases,  the  blood  penetrates  the  vessels,  but  is  moved 
It,  and,  being  detained  till  it  has  assumed  the  venous  character,  gives  rise 
dark-red  colour,  which  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
which  occurs  in  certain  stages  or  varieties  of  inflammation.  This  resem- 
ce  is  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  caliber  of  the 
xed  vessels  is  sometimes  augmented,  probably  from  a  loss  of  equilibrium 
ireen  the  forces  which  carry  the  blood  to  and  from  the*  vessels  affected, 
'n  vessels  before  colourless  then  become  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  swollen, 
»nsequence  of  the  adinissicm  of  a  greater  amount  of  blood.  This  state  we 
«nre  not  unfre<piently  in  malignant  <iisesises,  and  those  of  great  debility, 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  under  these  circumstances, 
Irtcome  red  and  swollen  ;  and  the  same  thing  ocenrs  upon  other  membranes, 
dnp«.>n  the  skin.  It  is  an  entirely  different  condition  from  that  of  inflam- 
Uit'ii;  as  it  In  attended  with  no  pain  or  increase  of  heat,  and  none  of  those 
wpnxlu<'ts  which  mark  that  affection.  It  may,  however,  follow  inflamma- 
)n.  which  sometimes  leaves  the  vessels  enlarged  and  debilitated,  after  its  own 
v)ppract'ons  have  entirely  ceased.  AVe  see  it  frecpiently  in  diseases,  such  as 
orvy.  attended  with  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  though  it 
Iter?  the  ca})illaries,  is  incapable  of  affording  them  the  amount  of  stimulus 
qniuite  fnr  sustaining  their  healthy  action.  We  see  it  also  in  persons 
hose  cin-ulation  is  enfeebled  by  age,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  where 
e  vital  contractility  of  the  vessels  is  insuflTicient  to  resist  the  force  of  gravity, 
rom  the  same  cause,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  it  may  be  observed  as  the 
pre  result  of  position,  in  the  bu<'k,  or  in  other  dependent  parts,  sometimes 
^in  the  p(jrtinn  of  the  lung  which  may  be  lowermost.  It  is  probable  that 
aenjr.»rpe<l  state  of  debilitated  capillaries,  when  observed  in  the  interior  or- 
w«  after  tleath,  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has 
^  been  mistaken  for  the  immediate  effect  of  inflanmmtion.  When  this  con- 
ation occurs  externally,  slight  pressure  will  frequently  induce  gangrene  by 
«Uing  an  entire  stop  to  circulation  in  the  part.* 

*  The  itflucnro  of  the  syinpalhetic  or  gsinplionic  system  of  ncrvc!*  in  pn.motiiig  coii- 
■•wjfni  of  the  hlooH-vosjielH,  as  proved  by  IJcrnard  (hcc  not^,  page  53),  affords  ibo  means 
f  «pUining  lhi'«e  opposite  states  of  the  esipillaries  in  depression.  In  oases  in  vhieli  they 
'^■pptrenilv  ooiiiracted.  the  svinputhotic  centres  may  be  supposed  to  retain  their  ac- 
*«J,wbile  the  other  forces  arc  depressc<l :  in  those  in  which  the  eapillnries  are  en- 
'»*4.ihesp  centres  probably  participate  in  the  general  debility.  Now  this  latter  condition 
'tty  apt  to  occur  in  affections  in  which  the  wh<de  mass  of  the  blood  is  disense.l.  as  in 
•KgijintfeTcrs,  andin  which  of  course  the  syn.patheiic  ganglia  niust  suffer  with  the  whole 

*l«B,  and  fail  consequently  to  exert  their  contracting  powers.  {yoU  to  the  Jijih  edition. ) 
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Anodier  occnaional  attendant  npon  depnHsion,  which  might  be  mistaka 
for  an  effuct  of  irritation,  is  hcmoirhaf^.  This  depends  upon  debilitj  of  thi 
blood- vesseln,  the  coats  of  which  are  rclaxei],  and  incapable  of  affording  thrt 
vital  resistance  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  them  which  is  one  of  tht 
characteristics  of  the  healthy  tissue.  It  probably  never  occurs  from  men 
depression  without  positive  debility.  The  vessels  approach  to  tliat  conditiai 
in  which  they  are  after  death,  and  in  wliidi  it  is  well  ttnown  that  binod  oltim 
percolates  tliningh  tliein  into  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  This  hemor 
rhage  of  debility  is  common  in  diseases  in  witich  the  blood  loses  in  part  tr 
altogether  its  coa<;ul ability,  as  in  malignant  typhus,  and  some  cases  of  purpon 
and  scurvy.  It  is  apt  to  proceed  from  the  mucous  membranes,  particnluly 
from  those  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bowels ;  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  is  com- 
mon in  the  skin,  constituting  the  peteehite  which  are  so  often  present  in  tha 
above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  result  which  ndght  be  inferred  from  (lc)>rGSEion  of  the  nvtriliue  ^ww- 
tion  is  atrvphy,  or  loiiM  of  ijubstance  in  the  organs,  which  may  l>e  anivem^ 
affecting  all  parts  of  the  body,  or  confinci]  to  some  one  part  or  organ.  AtrofAy, 
however,  is  not  always  necessarily  the  result  of  depressed  nutrition.  It  may 
originate  also  from  an  excessive  activity  of  disintegration  or  absorption,  tha 
untritive  deposition  not  being  diminished  in  quantity.  This  is  probably  the 
case  in  those  instances  of  univerMil  emaciation  which  arc  accompanied  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  appurenlly  active  digestiou.  Dot  there  is  reason  to  bdieia 
that  dimiuishe<l  cnei^y  in  the  jtrocess  of  nutrition,  instead  uf  being  attended 
with  loss  of  substance,  is  sometimes  uetuully  jirodnclive  of  excessive  growA. 
Tbo  amount  of  orgauizable  matter  eliminated  from  the  vessels  is  by  no  maim 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  fnnetioti.  An  excess  of  this  matter 
may  csca[)c  fntni  debilitated  caiiillaries  fnim  a  want  of  the  due  degree  of  con- 
tractile action  necessary  to  prevent  its  egress.  Nutrition  requires  not  ooly 
an  elimination  of  the  organizable  material,  but  also  a  ]>rocess  of  organisaticn; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  process  is  efficiently  conducted,  and  in  dnc  relation 
with  the  excess  of  matter  acted  upon,  that  the  function  can  be  asitcrted  tobi 
in  a  state  of  positive  exaltation.  If  the  orgauixing  process  is  incomplete,  or 
inadequate  to  the  conversion  of  the  material  into  sound  and  healtliy  structon^ 
nutrition  may  lie,  in  fiict,  in  a  depressed  state,  even  along  with  escewn 
growth.  All  example  of  this  we  have  in  fungous  granulations,  arising  froa 
debility  of  the  granulating  surface.  It  is  not  nii(;ommnn  for  this  sort  of  mor- 
bid growth  to  be  prixlixred  in  wounds  or  ulcers  by  local  or  depressing  appli- 
ca^oiis.  KmoUient  ])onlticcs,  which,  in  consci|uen(;c  of  their  nioisturp,  an 
positively  depressing,  often  pnxluco  this  effect  when  too  lon^  coiitinued.  Hie 
weakened  vessels  allow  the  esca|>c  of  an  excess  of  material,  while  then  it 
insufficient  energy  to  produce  a  sound  organization  ;  and  the  new  stractnn, 
though  too  abundant,  is  of  a  loose  hubby  consistence,  incapable  of  performiiq; 
the  ]>roper  office  of  healthy  granulations,  and  possessed  of  a  very  feeble  vitality, 

III  relation  to  necrelion,  though  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  secTBted 
matter  is  the  usual  conse(|ucnco  of  a  depression  of  the  function;  yet  the  Bame 
condition  is  not  unfi%quen(ly  attemli'd  with  a  great  intTcase  of  proiluct  beyond 
the  normal  quantity.  Tlie  immediate  cause  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
cast's  of  heinorrhage  and  excessive  nutrition.  The  vuifcular  pores  or  secreting 
orifices  uf  the  capillaries  lose,  in  the  relaxation  of  debility,  that  vital  organic 
cuntrociiou  which  resists  the  mere  mechanical  exit  of  fluids,  or  they,  together 
with  the  c-elis  which  arc  thought  often  to  be  the  agents  of  secretion,  lose  that 
vital  power  of  election  and  elaljorntion  by  which  jieculinr  secretory  producto 
may  be  formed  out  of  the  blood,  of  which,  therefore,  the  more  lluid  parts  escape, 
often  iu  great  abundance,  and  with  little  mudificatiuu.  The  ]irofuse  sweats  so 
frequent  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  which  ore  most  a' 
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sleep,  because,  in  that  condition,  the  organic  actions  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  skin,  are  less  energetic  than  in  the  waking  state,  arc  exam- 
ples of  thij?  kind.  »So  are,  in  many  instances,  diuresis,  diarrlioia,  and  dropsical 
eifosion  ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  excessive  pulmonary  secretion  which  some- 
times follows  bronchial  inflammation,  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  excessive  production  of  a  badly  elaborated  pus,  which  some- 
times takes  place  upon  the  debilitated  or  relaxed  surface  of  ulcers.  This 
excessive  secretion,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  call  it  elimination,  dependent 
on  debility,  is  most  common  in  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
material  is  most  almndantly  ofiTered,  while  the  stimulant  property,  which  tends 
to  sustain  the  proper  healthy  energy  of  the  secretory  process,  is  diminished. 
There  is  another  mode  in  which  secretion  is  produced  by  a  depressing  or  seda- 
tive agency.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  certain  degree  of  excitement 
checks  secretion.  The  skin  is  usually  dry  in  fevers,  because  excited  beyond 
the  point  of  {lerspiration.  Depress  the  action  of  the  over-stinmlated  vessels, 
and  secretion  is  restored.  Thus,  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  hot  and 
dry  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  febrile  state,  will  often  induce  perspiration ; 
and  the  same  result  frequently  follows  the  internal  administration  of  nauseating 
sulistances  which  relax  the  skin. 

The  influence  of  de])ression  in  indirectly  inducing  imtation,  either  in  the 
fame  part,  hy  increasing  the  excitability  and  thus  giving  rise  to  reaction,  or 
in  other  parts,  by  directing  away  from  its  own  seat  a  i)ortion  of  the  circulating 
fluid  and  nervous  energy,  and  thus  concentrating  them  elsewhere,  has  already 
Wn  siifliciently  treated  of. 

Thou^rh  depressing  causes  do  not  necessarily  produce  real  debility  when  they 

fc't  but  for  a  short  time,  and,  under  tlie  same  circumstances,  often  increase 

excitability ;  yet,  when  long  continued,  they  do  occasion  both  debility  and 

'liraiui^licil  excitability.     A  part  whi^-h,  if  restrained  from  acrtion  for  a  brief 

ptriwl,  will  afterwards  often  act  more  energetically,  loses  at  length,  under  a 

I'mjr  continual  restraint,  its  susceyitibility  and  its  power  of  action,  and  becomes 

as  it  wore  paralyzed.     This  result  is  i)robably  connected  with  the  want  or 

Oofect  tif  nutrition  under  such  cireunistanccs.     Again,  if  the  restraint  be  con- 

linueri  remit tingly,  so  as  to  alhiw  of  occasional  reaction,  or  steadily,  in  so 

W'Kleraif  a  degree  that  the  accumulated  excitability  may  at  times  overbalance 

the di']iressing  cause,  and  (KTa<ion  super-excitement,  still,  ultimate  debility, 

<J  exhaustion  is  produced.     The  excitability  is  either  worn  out  by  undue 

wenisii;.  or.  the  parts  afl'ected  being  thrown  into  irregular  reactitm  beyond 

iheir  dq»res?ed  powers,  organic  mischief  results.     AVhen  the  depressing  agent 

|>  interiuii tingly  ajiplied,  with  intervals  sutiiciently  long  to  admit  of  the  full 

iutinencc  nf  the  natural  recui)erative  powers,  if  the  system  escape  immediate 

ii»j«r\-,  110  ultimate  evil  is  ex]»erienced ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  au  invigorating 

*'ff*''t  may  be  produced  by  rousing  the  sleeping  energies  into  action.     Thus, 

theuei.a^K,iial  ai»plicatiou  of  cold  to  the  body,  alternating,  as  in  civilized  life, 

*iih  a  OMMiftirtable  tem])erature,  often  pro<lucos  a  healthy  excitement  by  the 

r-miun  which  it  calls  forth  ;  but,  if  long  continued,  with  little  or  no  remission, 

i**-hh»'r(liro':tly  rlestroys  life,  or  gives  rise  to  a  general  debility  whic-h  causes 

^^•^>T>lem  to  smk  into  a  typhoid  state,  whenever  attacked  by  disease;  while, 

^mittingly  a]>plied,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  troublesome  reaction,  in  which  the 

^'■y^iltment  is  not  Bup])orted  by  the  powers  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  frost- 

'>'tf?  or  chilblain,  not  unfretpiently  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

OrijQ„;^  Ui^aidU  of  Dvprei<sion. — Depression  may  end  in  organic  <'hanges 
quite  as  M/rious  as  those  which  follow  inflammation.  These  changes  are  of 
ti'ree  eiiffi.Tent  kinds;  1.  simple  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  tissue,  as  in 
*^'ftening  and  gangrene;  2.  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  amorphous  sub- 
stance for  the  previous  structure,  as  m  the  fatty,  calcareous,  and  lardaecowa 
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degenerations;  nnd  3.  the  CDnTcnion  of  the  healthjtiiane  into  n«w  atriietttii 
(tf  a  lower  gnide  of  organization,  &a  in  the  amyloid,  bonj,  cartilafpnotii,  ud 
fibroid  degenerations.  Of  these  softening  and  gangrene  arc  nsnallj  man  ar 
less  acute,  the  fatty  degeneration  may  be  cither  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  othm 
are  generally  chronic.     Each  of  them  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

1.  Softening. — This  has  already  been  treated  of  as  one  of  the  effects  of  n- 
flammntion.  But  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  a  part  is  fonnd,  ipot 
examination  afkr  duath,  to  have  complutciy  lost  its  healthy  tenacitj,  ud 
even  to  hare  been  reduced  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  withont  the  least  erideiic^ 
Other  than  the  softjening  itself,  of  inflamniatiou  having  existed  either  in  tfai 
part  affected  or  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  granular  corpuscles,  hO'COB- 
inon  an  uttcndant  on  inHammatory  suftcning,  arc  nut  detected  in  this  rarie^; 
at  least  Dr.  ITu^hcs  Beiiiict  could  not  discover  them  in  uon-inflammatoij 
NofteninfT  of  the  brain.  The  colour  of  the  part  li  unchanged,  there  is  ae 
injection  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  none  of  those  peculiar  products  are  obaerr- 
able  whieh  invariably  attend  innammation  when  severe  and  lasting.  'B» 
result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  loss  of  vital  power  and  action,  interfeiisf 
with  the  heiilthy  pcrrormanee  of  the  ordinary  nntritive  ]>rocess.  In  otte 
words,  it  is  a  deranged  and  reduced  nutrition  of  the  part.  That  the  sofln- 
ing  does  not  proceed  from  the  absolute  loss  of  rit^lity,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  part  within  the  domain  of  chemical  laws,  is  evinced  by  tlie  absence  if 
fetor,  which  always  attends  putrvfaetioiu  Softening;,  therefore,  diScra  tttm 
Rnagrcne,  lhoo|rh,  in  its  extreme  forms,  it  may  end  in  the  death  of  the  pait 
It  may  arise  either  from  the  aliscnce  of  those  constituent  particles  or  mole- 
cnles  upon  which  the  hardness  of  particular  structures  depends,  u  in  tbt 
case  of  rachitis,  in  which  the  earlliy  suits  are  not  deposited  in  due  pi» 
portion,  or  from  a  want  of  due  (irmness  in  all  the  particles,  or  of  due  ritil 
cohesion  between  them. 

Softening  may  affect  the  tissues  generally,  rendering  the  bones  brittle  cr 
flexible,  the  mnscles  flabby,  tlic  cellular  tissue  lax,  and  all  the  soft  parti  of 
the  body  less  linn  and  resistant,  us  in  some  cases  of  scrofula,  in  scurvy,  and 
in  [KTSons  ^^\'m^  on  u  meagre  diet,  in  whom  the  blood  is  incapable  of  geld- 
ing proper  support  to  tliu  process  of  nutrition.  The  affection,  moreovw, 
may  be  confined  to  particular  portions  of  the  body,  as  for  example  to  ft  par^ 
lytiu  limb ;  or  still  more  narrowly  to  some  sinf^lc  orf^an,  as  the  heart,  tin 
stomach,  or  the  brain.  It  is  not  nnfre<iuenlly  <iuile  circumscribed,  nd 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  space.  It  is  often  associated  with  atrophy,  and 
arises  from  the  same  causes.  Even  when  the  result  of  inHammation,  it  may, 
at  least  in  its  advanced  stages,  l>e  still  considered  as  directly  flowing  from  a 
depressed  condition  of  the  nutritive  function,  consequent  partly  on  the  pre- 
vious excess  of  excitement,  partly  on  the  local  obstruction  of  the  circnUtioa; 
and,  in  this  case,  may  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  uf  gangrene. 

Cure  is  necessary,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  not  to  confound  thia  eoi- 
dition  with  cadaveric  softening,  which  may  result  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
solid  parts  with  fluids,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  froB 
incipient  putrefiiction. 

2.  Gangrene. — This  has  already  been  dctiued  to  be  the  death  of  a  part, 
without  the  death  of  the  whole  body.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  remotely 
proceed,  it  is  obviously  the  direct  and  the  last  result  of  a  state  of  deprenion. 
If  it  follow  an  excitement  too  violent  for  the  vitality  of  the  jiart  to  support, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  depression  which  necei- 
sarily  ensues  after  such  excitement.  If  it  result  from  iuflainmalion,  throogh 
the  interruption  which  this  sometimes  produces  in  the  snpply  of  blood,  tlie 
direct  cause  is  stiU  the  depression  which  arises  from  tlie  alisence  of  the  vital 
and  essential  stimnlns.     If  it  be  traceable  to  a  complication  of  certain  morbid 
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3isons  or  depraved  states  of  health  with  inflammation,  such  as  occur  in  au- 
irax,  hospital  gangrene,  malignant  pustule,  &c.,  it  is  to  the  depression  oc- 
isioned  partly  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  superadded  cause,  partly  by  the 
chansdon  consequent  upon  the  inflammatory  excitement,  that  the  gangrene 
to  be  ascribed.  But  it  is  often  also  the  direct  result  of  depression,  without 
re-exiating  inflammation,  or  excessive  action  in  the  part  affected.  Such 
the  case  with  gangrene  following  an  interrupted  sup)>ly  of  blood,  occasioned 
J  prcssare  upon  the  arteries,  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  yessels, 
J  the  obliteration  of  their  caTities  by  means  of  coagulated  blood  or  fibrin, 
r  by  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  disable  it  from  transmitting  to  the 
z  trend  ties  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  for  the  support  of  their  vital  ac- 
ions.  Such  also  is  the  cose  with  the  gangrene  produced  by  certain  positively 
epressing  agents,  as  excessive  cold,  large  quantities  of  ergot,  and  local  tIo- 
^nce  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  part  without  reaction.     ^ 

There  is  in  gangrene  a  total  absence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
lait.     There  is  no  sensibility,  no  circulation,  no  active  movement  whatever, 
lo  generation  of  animal  heat.     But  these  are  not  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
Loss  of  vitality.     They  may  all  exist,  and  yet  the  part  may  be  living,  and, 
with  proper  care,  may  be  restored  to  its  healthy  actions,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens  after  the  apparent  death  of  a  part  from  cold,  violence,  or  some  me- 
chanical interruption  to  the  circulation.     It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance that,  in  such  cases,  the  apparent  should  not  be  mistaken  for  real 
death,  to  the  neglect  of  i»roper  measures  of  restoration.     The  only  certain 
>ignthat  mortification  has  really  occurred  is  the  coinmencement  of  putrefac- 
tion.   This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  takes  place  sooner  or  lajer 
afierthe  death  of  the  part.      But,  thoujrh  it  is  indispensable  as  a  s'gn,  gan- 
srttte  mav  occur  and  continue  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  without  it,  as 
when  resulting  from  cold,  or  in  parts  destitute  of  fluids,  or  secluded  from  the 
air.    Sometimes  putrefaction  is  concurrent  with  the  mortification,  especially 
wheQ  ibe  latter  is  the  consojiuence  of  innanimation,  and  the  part  is  exposed 
to  the  conjoined  iufluencre  of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth.     Besides  loss  of  sen- 
^tion,  vital  movement,  and  animal  beat,  there  is  jrencTally,  even  in  cases 
*l»ere  putrefaction  has  not  taken  filace,  a  change  of  colour  and  consistence, 
'l^^peuilfiit  [lartly  upon  alterations  antecedent  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  partly 
'ipon  those  simultaneous  with  the  mortilication.     rutrefaction  is  the  decom- 
r"*>it:on  which  occurs  under  the  influence  of  chemical  aflinities.     In  this  con- 
'lition.  there  is  an  offensive  odour  consequent  upon  the  disengagement  of 
fnid  gases,  usually  more  or  less  ein])hysenmtous  swelling,  infiltration  with 
'lark,  turbid  liqu:<i.  and  a  loss  of  cohesion.     In  some  instances,  however,  as 
in  (In*  paiifnrene,  the  i»arts  are  hard,  shrimk,  and  dry,  like  the  flesh  of  mum- 
™»->:  and  the  smell,  though  fetid,  is  much  less  so  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

Id  the  state  which  ])recefles  gangrene,  in  that  which  is  i)resented  by  the 

iivinp  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dead,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and 

•Q  thi' earlier  or  later  occurrence  of  jmtrefaction,  there  are  sources  of  such 

'iivtrsilicfl  and  com]»licatcd  phenomena  that  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place, 

inaeencrul  treatise,  to  attempt  to  describe  all  their  possible  combinations. 

'MJtu  the  gangrene  has  originated  in  inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  the 

wter  affection,  in  its  various  stages,  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  former. 

^[  ttuiT  be  proper  to  mention  here  that,  though  sensibility  is  usually  dimi- 

nisliei]  in  the  progress  of  the  mortification,  violent  pain  is  sometimes  experi- 

f'flct?!  Bi  in  the  gangrene  which  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  jjcrsons.     In 

j^ch  cases,  it  is  possible  that  the  nerves  may  preserve,  for  a  time,  their  vital- 

'l^  in  the  midst  of  the  ntortified  structure,  and  thus  be  exposed  to  irritation 

^Jm  the  contact  of  what  has  now  become  foreign  matter.     Sometimes  the 

''K)rtification  advances  gradually,  without  any  apparent  disposition  to  set 
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limits  to  its  cxtcnRioB,  till  it  has  destroyed  the  life  of  the  patient.  Oenenllj, 
however,  it  is  citbi^r  eunfiiicd  to  the  spot  originally  affected,  or  in  arrested  at 
some  point  of  its  progress;  in  which  ease,  inhammation  orcars  in  the  liring 
parts  in  contact  with  the  dciul,  and  the  latter  arc  separated  by  aiceratire  ab- 
sorption, BB  already  d('Kcr:l)cd  under  the  head  nf  inflammation.  Occasionatly, 
when  tlic  constitutional  tendency  to  );anpjcnc  is  strong,  mortification  recont- 
incuces,  after  having  been  temporarily  arrested ;  and  this  alternation  may 
occur  several  times,  till  at  length  the  affection  ceases,  or  the  patient  dies. 
The  period  required  for  the  sejHiration  of  the  nlough  is  exceedingly  Tarioni, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  affected. 
Under  fHVQuralilecircum!<lanrcs,.aK  in  jtersons  of  good  constitution  and  pre- 
vioualy  vigorous  health,  and  in  soft  highly  vital  jtartd,  the  separation  ii 
effected  in  eight  or  ten  days ;  but,  under  opiiosite  ein'um stances,  it  is  some- 
times greatly  protracted,  even  to  two  or  three  montlis  or  more. 

The  degree  of  danger  fi-om  gangrene  varies  with  its  extent,  tlie  importance 
of  tlie  uigan  aiTeetod,  the  )>rcvious  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  natnre 
of  the  attendant  diHeoses.  When  external,  and  of  moderate  extent,  it  seldom 
proves  fatal;  while  a  patient  oltcn  very  rapidly  Buccumlw  under  a  very  limited 
internal  mortification.  Still,  life  is  sotneliines  preserved,  though  a  consider- 
able portion  of  some  internal  organ  may  lie  gangrenous.  Large  portion!  of 
tbc  liowels  have  sloughed  awuy,  and  been  discharged  per  anum,  and  yet  tbs 
patient  has  recovered.  A  previously  feeble  state  of  health,  or  the  coexistencB 
of  some  depressing  malady,  very  greatly  increases  the  danger.  In  cases  of 
internal  gangrene,  the  danger  is  also  increased  tiy  the  lialiility  to  the  abioip- 
tion  of  the  otfensive  and  depre.-siiig  prodnct^  whiih  result  from  pntretisctioB. 
Other  sources  of  danger,  in  cases  of  extcn.tive  gangrene,  are  hemorrhage  from 
the  sloughing  of  large  arteries,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  exceasin 
Ksppuration.  during  or  af^cr  the  Kcpanition  of  the  slongh.  Gangrene  hai 
sometimes  proved  curative  by  attacking  exclusively  some  moH)id  struclaie^ 
as  the  cancerous,  for  example,  which,  if  not  thus  destroyed,  would  have  gooe 
onward  to  u  latal  issue.  As  gnngrcnc  presents  jihenomcna  somewhat  differ 
cnt  according  to  t)ie  tissue  w)iic)i  it  occupies,  it  will  be  ])ropcr  to  trace  it,  it 
least  bnclly,  through  the  different  tissues. 

In  tlic  aivular  or  ii-tluttir  liiufne,  gangrene  is  very  apt  to  occnr  as  a  conw- 
qucncG  of  carl)unfle  and  erysipelas  phleginonodcs,  and  when  parts  tn  a  Stan 
of  ordinary  inllanimation  are  bound  down  liy  strong  fibroiLs  expansions.  It 
is  sometimes  in  this  situation  very  extensive,  destroying  the  cellular  tiHOe 
connecting  other  structures,  and  dissecting  out.  as  it  were,  muscles,  teo- 
<lons,  lilood-vesiicls,  and  nerves:  When  it  ulfecls  the  subcutaneous  cellolsr 
or  adi]iiisc  membrane,  the  skin  over  the  jiart  affected  often  assumes  a  gan- 
grenous appearance,  aud  portions  of  it  slough  away,  or  numerous  orifices  are 
tnadc  by  ulceration,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  tissue.  The 
colour  of  cellular  menibrune,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  is  a  dirty-white,  or  yel- 
lowish-white. By  ])utrefai-1ton  it  is  converted  |KirtIy  into  a  grayish,  very 
fetid  pul]i.  which  is  oneii  mixed  with  pus,  and  mnri'  or  less  with  blood.  When 
dischai^d  through  ulcerated  ojiciiings  in  the  skin,  it  often  has  the  appear- 
ance of  wet  tow. 

The  fcroua  liivue  seldom  mortifies,  unless  in  connection  with  other  tissan 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  when  all  the  coats  nf  the  ImwcIs  slough  in  stran- 
gulated hernia.  When  it  does  mortiiy,  it  becomes  black,  of  a  soft,  almost 
pulpy  consistence,  and  excessively  fetid;  Imparting,  however  small  the  extent 
of  the  gangrene,  the  same  fetid  odour  to  the  liiiuid  effused  into  the  serom 
cavity,  in  wliich  also  it  produces  an  cvuhilion  of  offensive  gases:  When 
false  membrane  exists,  it  sometimes  participates  in  the  afTcctioD,  preseottng 
the  same  phenomena  as  the  proper  serous  ti£sue. 
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e  fibrous  tissuea  are  among  those  in  which  p^anp^rene  is  estiiblished  with 
rreatest  difficulty.  This  is  especially  true  of  tendon.  Nevertheless, 
structures  do  occasionally  undergo  mortification.  Their  appearance  is 
St  little  altered ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  by  the  colour 
,  whether  they  are  dead  or  living,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  line  of 
amation  indicates  the  limits  of  the  gangrene.     IJut,  when  long  dead,  or 

the  mortification  is  of  slow  occurrence,  they  lose  their  shining  appear- 
,  become  grayish  or  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  ash  colour,  and  soften  so  that 
may  be  torn,  though  they  are  longer  in  separating  than  most  other  parts, 
le  sl'in  is  more  lialjle  to  gangrene  than  any  other  tissue,  unless  it  may 
e  areolar.     The  appearances  which  it  presents,  immediately  before  the 

of  the  part,  have  been  already  described.  (Seepage  34.)  After  morti- 
)n  has  taken  place,  the  surface,  if  moist,  is  of  a  grayish  or  anh  colour ; 
%  IS  darker  and  even  blackish.  When  the  gangrene  has  resulted  from 
sive  cold,  or  sudden  violence,  the  colour  is  at  first  often  white  or  yel- 
\i,  and  ultimately  assumes  a  darker  hue.  The  affected  ]>ortion  of  skin 
tally  soft,  though  somewhat  consistent ;  if  the  mortification  has  occurred 
g  suppuration,  it  is  still  softer ;  and,  if  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
«en  at  the  same  time  inflamed,  it  is  converted  into  a  grayish  pulp,  and 
les  with  the  ichorous  pus  from  the  parts  beneath.  In  dry  gangrene  the 
is  dry  and  shrunk. . 

mucous  tissue^  which  is  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently,  the 
of  gantrrene,  the  mortified  ])art  is  fetid  and  very  soft,  so  that  it  may  be 
;ly  removed  by  scni]^ing  with  the  l)nck  of  a  sral|)ol  from  tlie  subjacent 
lure.  The  colour  is  sometimes  white  at  first,  but  is  uhiniately  prray, 
^-c•^llou^ed.  or  blackish.  When  tlio  gangrene  is  coiisecjucnt  upon  iufiam- 
;on,  llie  neighbouring  ]uirts  are  usually  of  a  livid  redness,  veiy  soft,  and 
•iderablv  swollen  from  the  infiltration  of  a  fetid,  bloodv,  serous  fiiiid. 
D  the  [ilandular  tiaauf*,  gangrene  is  not  freciuent,  and,  when  it  occurs, 
sents  the  ordinary  ai)pearanees  whirh  eliaraclerize  the  alFeetion.  In  the 
)d-veiifit'h,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  original  afltx'tion,  the  vjiscular  tissue 
ing  an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  niortilieation,  and  often  remaining 
nd  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  gangrene.  Little  is  known  of  the  affection 
he  ab.'4«)rbents,  tliongh  the  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  undergo  mortifi- 
ion.  Mftsrh'if,  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  colour, 
nirhsnmetinies,  when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  yellowish  or  grayish, 
1  are  black  in  dry  gangrene.     Gondrin  states  that  gangrenous  eschars  of 

beart  are  l»lackish  or  greenish.  Mortification  is  very  uncommon  in 
'».¥j<,  unless  when  pcrvafling  the  whole  structure  of  which  they  form  a 
1.    It  iiccasionallv  occurs  in  the  brain,  thouirli  rarelv.     In  this  structure, 

iranorrcnous  jiart  is  gray  or  blackish,  very  soft,  and  very  fetid.  But  fetor 
iHifieuing  are  not  certain  signs  of  mortification;  for  the  hitter  is  often 
xlucwi  by  inflammation,  and  the  former  may  occur  from  the  decomposition 
the  pus,  when  from  any  cause,  as  in  cases  of  external  violence,  air  has 
iii.«iun  to  the  part.  In  lh>tn\<,  gangrene  is  not  unfreipient,  and  is  perhaps 
"luce^l  more  readily  by  an  cijual  amount  of  cause  tliau  in  any  other  tissue. 
*  iDfinification  of  bones  is  attended  with  phenomena  somewhat  ])eiMiliar, 
iJth  have  given  it  a  rlistinct  name,  and  have  led  to  especial  attention.  It 
nsuallv  deiioiuinated  nrrro^i^.  Of  this  afl'ection,  however,  I  shall  not 
at.  ti  it  is  considered  as  falling  within  the  i)rovince  of  the  surgeon. 
'>'  fsuificient  to  pay  that  it  may  occur  as  a  result  of  infianiniation  which 
feel)Ie  vitality  of  the  tissue  is  unable  to  resist,  or  from  direct  depression 
'Djarh  the  agency  of  cold,  or  of  an  interrnpted  snpply  of  blood,  as  when  the 
osteum  or  medullary  membrane,  upon  which  its  nourishment  depends,  is 
irated  from  the  bone  or  destroyed.     The  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is 

voi^  I.  6 
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Eeparatcd  by  alcorative  absorption,  and  through  the  same  agencf  is  altimstelj 
discharged,  if  the  patictit  di>  not  sink  during  Dig  procesit.  The  mode  of  re- 
paration is  higbl;  interesting,  and  alTorda  a  l)oaulirul  illuatration  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  system  ;  bnt  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  worlca  on  sargery. 

The  efTccte  upon  the  ti}'stem  produced  by  gangrene,  when  extensive  or  in- 
ternal, especially  when  it  aS'eetn  a  vital  organ,  are  ver}'  Htrilcing.  The  pnlie 
is  ver}'  feeble  and  frequeut,  and  often  irregular ;  the  xkiu  ie  pale  or  nf  a  sallov 
tinge,  and  bathed  in  a  eold  danimy  Mvcat ;  the  respiration  ii  disordered; 
the  features  are  sunken,  with  an  exprciisian  of  wilduesti  or  great  anxie^, 
though  no  pain  may  be  felt ;  there  is  usually  great  thirst,  and  frequently  more 
or  less  nausea  and  vomitiug ;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympauitic  ;  and  greol 
disorder  of  the  nervous  systcui  is  evinced  by  subsultuH  tendinum,  Bingidtiu, 
various  deranged  aeutiatJonH,  and  even  delirium.  Hut  these  symptoms,  which, 
occurring  in  tlie  la^t  stage  of  in  II  urn  mat  ion,  and  especially  irhea  attended  with 
a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  were  furmi-rly  eunsidercd  as  certain  proofs  of  mor- 
tiQcation,  are  now  knuwn  frcfjuently  to  take  place  in  cases  which  exhibit  no 
appearances  of  gangrene  hOlt  ileath.  The  jirobaltility,  however,  is  that,  in 
many  of  these  cases,  gangrene  is  not  dist'overed  only  because  the  patient 
sinks  1)cfore  the  local  alTuction  has  had  time  to  run  into  absolute  mortifies 
tion ;  and  that,  in  others,  tJiongh  death  may  have  oix-urred  in  the  part,  jtt 
general  death  has  ^o  s|H:edily  followed,  Ihiit  no  time  has  been  allowed  for  thi 
commencement  of  putrefaction,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  the  only  uoeq^ 
vocal  tugn  of  gangrene. 

3.  Fatly  Ikyenvralmn. — Another  nrgaTitc  result  of  depression  is  fatty  de- 
generation. It  has  long  been  known  that  flesh,  under  certain  cin-umstoacei 
of  exclusion  from  atmns]>hcric  air,  is  converted  into  a  fatty  matter  called 
odipocire.  This  fact  suggested  to  Dr.  ('.  J.  it.  Williams  that  the  fatty  de- 
generation, occurring  during  life,  might  be  eqiiiiily  a  result  of  chemical  aetioB. 
l>r.  Quuin  found  that,  by  immersing  inii.'icle  in  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  putrefactive  jirocess.  the  patholngii.al  fatty  degeneration  of  that  tinni 
might  be  closely  imiloted.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that,  when  thi 
organic  tissues  are  so  fur  withdrawn  from  vilnl  influences  as  to  allowthc 
predominance  of  clicmicul  aflinities,  without  being  conii>lctely  surrendered  to 
them  as  in  putrefaction,  the  tendency  of  these  tissues  is  to  yield  fotty  matter 
as  one  of  the  rc^ulls  of  their  deeonipostlion.  If,  therefore,  any  part  is  greitlj' 
depressed,  whether  from  the  want  of  due  vitol  iiiflueucc,  or  from  an  inso^ 
cicnt  tiupply  of  material  for  its  uuurishment,  chemical  reactions  may  tak0 
place,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  part  nmy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be 
converted  into  fiit,  the  other  products  of  the  decomposition  l)eing  carried  off 
by  the  absorbents,  or  in  some  other  war  eliminated.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  this  result  very  frequently  takes  place.  It  is  of  no  conseqaeace 
whether  the  dejiression  is  indirect,  ns  in  the  advanced  stages  of  inSummadoii. 
or  direct,  as  when  a  due  supply  of  blood  is  withheld.  The  formation  of  pus, 
one  of  the  first  results  of  depression  in  inllainmation,  is  always  attended 
with  the  production  of  fat ;  and  tlie  degeneration  of  the  pus  cor])nscle  into 
the  gronnle-ccll  has  been  shoivn  to  be  mainly  an  oleaginous  transformatioo- 
It  is  probable  that  the  pus  corpuscle  differs  from  the  fully  formed  exndotios* 
corpuseli)  wliitrli  has  Iwen  converted  into  it,  simply  in  the  loss  of  vitality,  ko-A 
the  coose()uent  generation  of  oil  -,  and  the  former  may,  therefore,  be  com' 
nidercd  as  un  example  of  partial  fatly  degeneration  of  the  latter.  In  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidney,  from  depression  of  the  nutrltiT* 
function,  oil  nmy  be  seen,  upon  microscopic  examination,  occupying  the  plaC 
of  the  proper  musi-uhir  structure  willdn  the  sheatlis  of  the  fibrils,  and  of  thn 
proper  contents  of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  glandnlar  parenchyma.  Thif 
condition  is  wholly  difFcrcut  from  the  excessive  secretion  of  fat  which  renilti 
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)m  an  overabnndaDce  of  tho  material  of  nutrJtioD,  or  an  ovcrattioD  of  the 
tritivc  function,  conntituting  morbid  obesity.  In  the  latter  ciiitu,  fatty  niat- 
:  is  deposited  in  addition  to  the  normal  structure,  and.  if  it  iiitRrfere  with 
does  fo  by  producing  obaorption  through  presanre.  In  the  furmcr  case, 
e  normul  structure  itself  undergoes  degradation.  The  whitish  mutter  called 
heroma,  often  Rccn  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  large  arteries,  is  another 
lamplti  of  fntty  degeneration.  The  fatty  matter  contained  in  it  is  choles- 
rin,  and  is  probably  the  result  in  part  of  a  deposition  from  tlie  blood,  in 
Utof  8  ineturaorpliosis  of  the  arterial  coats. 

4.  Calcareous  Df'jeneration. — This  is  still  another  organic  result  of  de- 
'eesion.  It  is  characterized  by  the  substitntion  of  eurtby  matter,  harinjc 
nerolly  a  calcareous  base,  for  the  normal  tiKsue,  and  often  to  such  nn  extent 
to  ffiTe  nn  almost  bony  hardness  to  the  part.  It  is  very  oflcii  seen  in 
e  coatt)  of  the  bluod-ve^els ;  but  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  tissues,  and, 
Jeed.  \^  fre(|aent]y  found  in  abnormal  structures  or  deposits,  as  in  the  false 
;mlirunc  of  inRoiumntion,  in  tubercle,  and  in  cancer.  Whether  it  is  the 
snlt  of  tlie  disintegration  of  tho  tissue  leaving  its  enrtliy  components 
ihind,  or  a  direct  deposition  from  the  blooil,  supplying  the  ])Iai'c  of  the 
DMibed  struelure.  bas  not  been  determined;  but  the  probability  is  that  it 
focceds  from  iKith  these  sources.  It  is  very  analogous  to  fatly  dcgene- 
stioo,  occurring  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  unfrcr|aeu1Iy  along 
»ilb  it.  e^i^ecially  in  the  coots  of  the  arteries.  Both  are  most  fre^juent  in 
.he  old.  in  wh'im  they  seem  to  be  rcguliir  conscquence.s  of  tlie  failing  powers 
utdactiun^  nf  life,  rut hi'r  titan  morbid  diuuF^c?';  cii|inl>le.  it  i^  true,  like  other 
aormal  pr-><.-e!>scj>,  of  producing  injury  liy  excess  or  miilpOAitinn,  but  on  the 
whole  f'lrminfc  one  of  tho  physiologic iil  ifcrii-s  of  vital  processes,  beginning 
vitktlie  inipn.>^nnted  genu,  and  ending  with  the  last  breath  of  expiring  old 
^.  The  arciii'  /»'nilin.  or  grnyisli-white  cirr-le  often  ob.servabic  in  elderly 
jxKons  near  the  edge  of  the  conica,  lins  lieen  ascerlained  to  be  a  fatty  de- 
pn^wiinn.  p^nerally  coinci<lcnt  with  a  similar  cliiinge  in  inrinus  internal 
pin^  <if  the  body;  awl  the  ossification  of  tho  arteries,  so  comnK.ui  in  the 
«DiDclii>*.  is  an  example  of  calcareous  di  generation. 

5.  Lnr'larr'iii.<.  Athuiniifn'iJ,  or  M'a.ri/  JA-'jcneratinn. — These  dilfcrcnt 
BBiKKhme  be(.-n  gireu  to  the  foniialion  of  a  jieculiar  substance  otrciisiunallj 
SmiwI  ill  ilic  liver,  spleen,  kidneys.  Iym]ihiitic  glands,  Ac,  espoeially  in  the 
liitr.  in  which  it  is  often  verj-  ahuiiiiant,  displacing  the  healtliy  stnicturc, 
MdjiK-Htly  enlarging  the  organ.  Tlie  names  originated  from  n  fimciwl  re- 
»»ititam;e  of  the  siili.-itance  to  the  rind  of  bacon,  coagulated  aibnmon.  or  wax. 
It  )t  1  Cirmlei^  matter,  colourless  or  yellowish,  translucent,  dcii.se,  somewhat 
•wish,  and  exhibiting  when  lut  a  smooth,  slightly  shining,  and  compact 
wSiw,  It  bos  not,  like  certain  organized  results  of  dcgenerntioii,  any  dis- 
pwitiifli  to  contract.  Under  the  microscope,  it  appears  to  be  wtructurcless. 
s»ili»r aikalies  nor  acids  have  moch  influence  on  it;  it  la  said  to  l>e  little 
■"fcii'l  liy  water  or  alcohol ;  and  it  keeps  long  witliont  decomposition.  It  ap- 
PWT!  1')  IJe  iin  albuminoid  snbstam^e  ;  but  its  jirecise  clieiuienl  nature  has  not 
•wniiftrniiiucd.  Tlic  probability  is  that  it  result:)  from  a  degeneration,  through 
rlifiiii.;al  influence,  of  the  nutritive  ma!  erial  of  the  normal  tissue,  under  n  dimi- 
■"•l*! Men;i«e  of  vital  force;  as  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  diseases  attended  with 
I'oTa.-tH  debilitv,  esiiecially  in  phlhisis. 

t  Amf/fa't^Hili  Ikt/riu'ration.—'This  aiipears  to  lie  an  intcrm^'diate  ste|) 
^tffMi  the  fatty  and  lanhiceous  degenerations,  which  may  be  asiribed  to 
flfmieal  agency,  nnd  those  in  which  an  organi/.c<l  slructun.',  though  of  a  lower 
fftde.  takes  the  place  of  the  nonnal,  as  in  the  fibroid  and  eartiluginous.  It 
wmi-is  in  the  production,  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  of  granules  closely  re- 
Knbling  in  form  and  structure,  as  well  aa  in  their  chemical  reactions,  those  of 
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starch.  It  wonld  seem  that,  in  tlieir  prodnction,  the  vit«l  Bninul  force  hid 
been  retlurcd  to  the  level  of  ihe  Testable,  ooe  of  the  feeblest  efforts  of  whU 
is  the  on^onization  of  the  stanh  frrunnle.  These  grains,  Grst  noticed  by  TirA- 
ow,  huvu  been  found  by  numerous  observers,  in  varionB  parts  of  the  body. 
Though  very  analogous  to  stan.h  f^nules  in  form  and  stnictnre,  consiatiif 
apparently  of  conccntnc  layen,  with  a  hylum,  and  analogons  also  in  Iher 
chemical  reaotionfl,  yet  they  are  not  identical,  as  shown  by  the  Ikct  that  thej  m 
not  rendered  fully  lilue  by  iodine,  bnt  only  blueish.  (CanBlaU'e  Jahre^teriM, 
1S54,  ii.  19.)  It  is,  therefore,  hot  probable  that  they  are  starch,  which  hM 
found  its  way  undecomiioaed  into  the  tissues ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  Bcarcety  eoft- 
ceivable,  in  the  profient  state  of  histological  knowledge,  that  they  could  find  n 
entrance  into  the  circulation  from  without.  They  arc  not  always  themirini 
of  identical  character ;  and  .Mr.  J.  T.  Arlidge,  of  London,  has  found  the  at 
careous  granules  known  occasionally  to  exist  in  the  brain,  onder  the  name  of 
brain  sand,  to  he  Rimilarly  coiiKtituted,  with  the  exception  that  they  contra, 
mixed  nith  their  organic  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  carljonate  and  phot- 
phate  of  lime.  (B.  *  F.  Med.  (Jhir,  lifv..  Am.  ed.,  Oct.  1854,  ji.  364.)  Tbe 
amylaccou8  liodics  arc  found  most  altundantly  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen, 
especially  in  tliat  condition  denominated  lardaeeous  or  waxy;  bat  ther  han 
been  noticed  also  in  many  other  pnrts,  as  the  brain,  lungR,  mesenteric  gland^  Aft 

T.  Fibroid  Dfgcncration. — This  consists  in  the  production,  in  the  pUee  of 
normal  tissue,  of  a  solid,  white,  tongh,  [itlnblc,  firm,  homogcneons  sabstance; 
which  aB'ords  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  when  cut  sometiiMS 
occasionfl  a  peculiar  found.     It  may  oconr  in  almost  any  part  of  the  bo^y; 
but  has  been  noticed  more  eitpcfrinlly  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneysi,  scrona  men- 
brane!),  iitomnch,  and  >>kiu.     In  the  liver  and  lungs  it  occupies  the  intcrlobntar 
or  intervesicular  spaces,  constituting  a  peculiar  offection  denominated  cinluw 
of  these  organs  resiiectively.    In  the  kidneys  it  displaces  the  cortical  portion 
and  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  liriglit's  disease.     I  have  myself  seen  a  cmb 
of  thiK  kind,  in  which  the  patient  died  anemic  and  droiKtcal,  and  in  vhi^ 
almost  tlie  whole  cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  had  been  rcidncod  by 
of  tliiii  nature.     In  the  stomach  it  is  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  in 
serous  mcmlimnes  forms  white  patches,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  heart 
spleen ;  ami  in  the  skin  is  cxcmpliHi'd  in  the  keloid  of  Alibert.     Its  mic 
characters  arc  not  entirely  constant ;  but  gcuerally  it  appears  to  consist  of  ai 
more  or  less  granular  matrix,  with  fil)rils,  elongated  cells,  nuclei,  and  n 
debris  of  the  former  tissue.   It  \r  in  all  probability  tlic  result  of  a  depressed  rtat0 
of  the  nutritive  function,  which  supplies  this  imjierfcct  foniiatiun  in  the  place  at 
the  disintegrated  and  obsorlied  nonual  tissue.    It  certainly  often  occurs  wiUumS 
any  preceding  or  attcudant  inflammation;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  nay 
not  aLso  sometimes  result  from  this  process,  especially  in  its  chronic  form,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  part,  exhausted  by  the  previous  excitement,  ore  inia^ 
fieicnt  to  prodnctffult  organization  of  the  exuded  fibrin.     Ilcuce  the  snfaatuce 
of  cicatrices  is  sometimes  of  this  character;  as  also  are  the  false  membraaeff 
which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  spleen.    Indeed,  Ub^ 
mcmiimne  is  itself  eaiia  I  ile  of  undergoing  degeneration;  and  it  is  highly  prot^ 
able  that,  in  doing  so,  it  may  sometimes  ])asa  into  the  fibroid  eunditiou.     Od^ 
of  the  (luaiitics  of  this  fibroid  structure  is  that,  after  formation,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  contract ;  and,  though  the  organ  or  part  in  which  it  oeeurs  may  at  fiist  b* 
increased  in  size,  it  is  subsequently  often  very  much  diminished,  as  in  cirrhotfi* 
of  the  liver  and  Inngs,  and  in  tlie  kidney  alfcctcd  with  this  degeneration. 

8.  Horny,  Cariilaffinous,  and  Bony  Degencralions. — By  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  salts  in  normal  or  abnormal  tissue,  a  hardness  may  be  iuipaittf^ 
to  it  in  various  degrees,  so  as  to  produce  a  superficial  resemblance  to  hoTtir 
cartilage,  or  bone.    Uut  this  is  not  the  condition  referred  to  in  the  abore  title*- 
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That  there  may  be  degeneration  of  the  several  kinds  mentioned,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  healthy  tissue,  of  a  higher  grade  of  constitution,  be  converted  into  or 
displaced  by  sometliing  clasely  analogous  to  horn,  cartilage,  or  bone,  not  only 
in  its  general  physical  ])roperties,  but  also  in  its  intimate  stnicture.  Coniifi- 
cation  is  noticed  especially  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries ;  car- 
tilaginous formation  occurs  in  the  interior  of  bones,  the  t>n)>cutaneou8  areolar 
tissue,  the  lungs,  the  mamma,  parotid  gland,  &c.  Ossification  hvM  l)een 
noticed  in  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  in  ligaments  and  ligamentous  mem- 
branes, tendons,  muscles,  &c.  llokitansky  thinks  that  genuine  ossification 
must  be  com^idered,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  as  always  based 
n|)on  previous  cartilaginous  formations ;  and,  when  this  has  escaf)e<l  notice, 
it  mutst  \ye  supposed  to  have  existed.  (Pathol.  Anat.,  Syd.  ed.,  i.  182.)  All 
the  degenerations  here  referred  to  may  take  place  in  tlie  false  membrane  of 
inflammation,  if  in  too  large  a  quantity  or  hisuflieiently  supplied  with  life  force, 
to  be  organized  in  the  normal  manner. 


Article  it: 

CONGESTIOX. 

TniF  may  be  defined  to  be  an  unhealthy  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  blood- 
TesjSfl?  i)f  any  part  of  the  body.  It  often  has  its  origin  and  cliief  seat  in  the 
capillarit's ;  but  it  may  extrnd  also  to  the  arterial  and  venous  rainiliratiuns, 
Wid»'\«Mi  lit  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  con^i(le^e^l  \)\  sumo  writers  as  of  primary 
imjionance  in  disease ;  but  it  is  always  an  elTiM't  of  some  pre-exisliiig  morbid 
^'tate  Mr  action  :  and  it  is  a  partial  view  wliich  is  directed  to  this  elVeet  alone, 
witbiiiit  eiiibnieing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  complex  phenomena 
pr^nu**!  by  the  part  congested.  There  is  probably  no  form  of  congestion 
which  may  not  be  traced  to  some  one  of  the  morbid  atTections  already  de- 
«rilxil;  and  its  varieties  have  consequently  been  treated  of  along  with  the 
uthcr  jiheiininena  or  efliKJts  of  these  states  respectively.  Yet  a  general  con- 
uhiimI  view  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  proper,  in  referenei^  both  to  the 
real  importance  of  congestion  as  itself,  in  many  instances,  a  source  of  incon- 
veiiitnce  or  tlanger,  and  to  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  some 
prv'tical  writers. 

Thvn'  are  three  distinct  sources  of  congestion;  namely,  1.  irritation  or  in- 
flaiomatifiu  ;  2.  depression ;  and  3.  some  purely  j)hysical  agency.  AVhen  it  pro- 
Cit*l^fr^Jm  the  first  cause,  it  is  obviously  attended  with  phenomena  of  over- 
Meilvincnt.  and  is  hence  called  arh've  ronycation  :  and,  as  the  aecruniulatiou 
tikes  plane  more  especially  in  the  arterial  ramifications,  and  the  blood  accu- 
nwlatal  has  usual Iv  the  arterial  character,  it  is  sometimes  also  denominated 
Qrt^Tnil  rnntft'sfion.  When  i»roduce<l  by  either  of  the  two  latter  <auses, 
•Jn  a«rimjul:ition  is  merely  a  consequence  of  uiterrnption  in  the  regular 
fi'jwof  the  lilood,  and  not  of  any  i»ositive  agency,  forcing  or  soliciting  a 
?^aUTaniunnt  than  usual  of  that  lluid  into  the  distended  vessels.  The  con- 
P'-'<i"ii  i>,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  called  jtasshr,  and  sonic- 
p''"\thimjrfi  perhaps  with  less  propriety,  vchoiift;  for,  although  the  afTection 
i-'iii  inaiiy  in.<tances  confined  chietiy  to  the  veins,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  in 
^I'-  I  shall  treat  of  congestion  under  two  distinct  heads,  corresiionding  with 
thtiotw.,  ciinditions. 

1.  Artln-  (Jtnvji'ditm. — The  reader  mtist  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  >o  ])ro- 
niiinntly  stated  on  ftirmer  occasions,  that,  in  every  cii>e  of  excessive  local 
W'iuti'un,  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  alleeted,  and  \x\x 
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acenmulution  io  the  vcsaclfl  of  that  part.  Now  any  excessire  or  nnhealthj 
excitatiun  in,  occordinf;  tu  tho  views  and  nomenclatnfe  adopted  in  thin  vufc, 
either  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  former  cndinfr  where  the  latter  begiu. 
The  congestion,  therefore,  is  nnthiaf;  more  than  a  phenomenon  of  one  of  theM 
affcctionR.  But  anthora  usually  restrict  the  apphcation  of  the  term  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  vessels  are  merely  cnfCiTf^cd,  and  the  pecuh'ar  sjmp- 
toms  of  iiinnmmatinu  have  uot  yet  made  tticir  appearance.  CongeitioB, 
thercfure.  in  this  limited  xensc,  is  simply  n  phenomenon  of  irritation.  To 
cnnslder  it  ns  in  itself  the  disease,  is  to  take  a  mere  sign  for  the  Bnbataiiee. 
Where  is  the  real  seat  of  the  morliid  action  ?'  Certainly  not  in  the  blood. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Now  &n  oetion  of  the  ve^ 
sets,  thiingh  it  inuy  cause,  cannot  itself  constitute  congcution.  This  is  cod- 
Rcqnently  nnt  the  proper  morbid  action.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  some  peco- 
liar  modidciition.  not  well  understood,  of  the  solid  tissnes.  of  wliich  a  change 
in  tlie  innervation  probaldy  constitutes  an  essential  part,  end  whieh  is  induced 
by  the  ojicrution  iif  some  excitant,  unhealthy  either  in  its  nature  or  degree. 
In  other  wonK  it  is  irritation.  They  who  regard  the  congestion  exoluaively, 
OTerlnnk  the  important  circumstance  of  the  nervous  demngement. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  healthy  excitation,  much  accumulation  of  blood 
often  takes  ])Iace,  which  is  not  called  conj^estion,  simply  iH-canse  it  ii  not 
morbid.  We  have  example.^  of  this  in  the  erectile  tissues,  as  the  nipple  and 
the  penis ;  in  organs  called  after  a  period  uf  repose  into  rcnewA)  action,  M 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  the  utenis  during  menstruation ;  and  ta 
parts,  no  matter  where  situated,  which  have  more  than  their  ordinary  duty  to 
perform.  lu  these  instances,  there  is  often  great  distenr^inn,  with  increaaid 
redness  and  heat;  but  the  parts  relum  again  to  their  usual  state  in  a  shot 
time,  willinut  having  suffered  injury  or  incunvcuiencc.  The  process  is  en- 
tirely healthy.  If,  however,  the  excitation  increase  or  [>cr.-:ist  so  us  to  induce 
a  dcRingeiJient  of  functjun,  it  then  amounts  to  irritation,  and  the  atteudutt 
sanguineous  engorgement  is  a  real  congestion.  From  what  has  been  sEud,  it 
is  evident  that  the  causes  of  active  congestion  an-  those  already  treated  oT 
under  t)ie  head  of  irritation.  I'he  simie  may  he  said  of  its  pheuonieaa  ood. 
moiliid  etl'i-i'ti!.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  woidfc 
There  arc  distension,  increoscl  rcfliicss  and  heat,  and  usually  some  na- 
pleasant  or  deranged  sensation,  as  a  fueling  of  fulness,  weight,  or  oppnc- 
sion;  liut  no  positive  |iain,  untc^^s  the  disease  amount  to  inflammation.  The 
fuuciions  of  the  part  are  always  mndilied.  iieing  often  increased,  when  the 
aiTection  i.s  moderate,  and  derangc-d,  dimiuished,  or  altogether  suspended,  when 
it  is  i«!V<'rc.  Ifemorrhage  from  the  distended  vessels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
now  generally  thought  by  niicmscopists  to  proceed  rmm  ruplnrc  of  the  vet- 
sels,  the  ])i>ssibility  of  the  passage  of  the  unbroken  blood  corpuscles  throDgb 
tlicir  coats  Mnfc  denied.  There  i.-t.  IiesidcH,  a  derangement  or  suspension  of 
those  fiincti'iiis  whirli  are  dependent  for  tlieir  proper  exercise  upon  a  certain 
inflnenre  from  the  part  alTectcd.  Ilcuee.  disontcrcd  vision  and  hearing.  Ah-' 
ordered  scusalion  geuernlly,  and  purulytic  alfet-tions.  arc  often  eonscqncnt  apOES 
congestion  of  the  brain.  Active  congestion  nmy  even  terminate  in  disorgiud'^ 
zation  of  the  part,  thi'  result  being  aseribablc,  when  not  produced  by  inflam" 
motion,  to  a  depression  consequent  uj)on  a  preceding  excess  of  excitement 

But  I  wish  again  to  urge  the  consideration,  that  all  these  effects  do  no* 
proccwl  merely  from  the  local  uccumulatlim  of  blood.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
an  imponant  cireumstance,  and  may  be  the  means  through  which  mnch  In- 
jury may  ha  inllicted ;  tiut  it  is  only  a  circumstance,  and  the  jndicioas  practi- 
tioner will  look  beyond  it  to  the  true  pathological  condition.  It  is  fortnnater 
however,  that  the  means  obviously  cnkulatcd  to  relieve  the  rongcstioa  are 
generally,  in  this  variety  of  the  affection,  those  mo«t  eflicient  in  the  care  of 
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the  dimase  itself.  Still,  it  is  liiglily  iinjiortant  to  consider  tlic  iwrtictilar 
character  of  the  irritation  in  which  tlie  confJicMtion  originates,  aa  this  mU 
¥cry  much  modify  the  extent,  and,  indeed,  the  nature  of  tlie  treatment. 

Besides  tlie  active  conjrcBtioii  arising  from  irritation,  we  may  rank  under 
this  head  olso  the  voscnlar  fuhiesa  of  the  brain  oiid  Innfrs,  resulting  from 
hypertrophy  or  excessive  action  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart;  the  right  ventri- 
cle prodncing  pulmonary,  the  left  more  especially  cerebrol  congestion.  The 
phenomena  arc  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  as  tho^  of  irritation ;  as 
this  very  condition  liecoracs  sui)erad()cd  to  the  congestion  by  the  presence  of 
the  blood  in  excess,  especially  in  the  brain,  where  it  is  nrtcrial. 

2.  Pag*ii-e  Congetttion. — This  condition  is  very  different  in  its  origin,  char- 
acter, and  indications  of  core  from  that  just  noticed.  The  i)lood  is  neither 
attracted  nor  forced,  in  nnusunl  nmonut,  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  but  ac- 
cnmulalcs  in  them,  becaut:e  not  carried  forward  so  rajtiilly  as  it  enters  with 
the  ordinary  movement  of  the  circulation.  The  impediment  to  its  onward 
P^ofr^c^s  may,  as  hcfurc  stated,  arise  from  two  distinct  soun-es ;  namely,  from 
a  want  of  a  due  degree  of  that  action  which  is  ntK^essary  to  its  transmission, 
that  It,  fh>in  depression,  or  f^om  some  pliy.iicul  diflienity  or  obstruction. 

The  depre.ssion  giving  rise  to  congestion  may  be  general,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  organ.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  this  con- 
dition, in  discai«a  attended  with  great  and  sudden  ]irostrution.  The  heart, 
puticiiMtiiig  in  this  prostration,  is  uniible  to  transmit,  the  blood  so  rapidly  as 
itis  coiivcved  fowanls  it  by  the  continued  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
Intlii-  r-jrics  which  move  the  bloi»i  in  the  veins.  Tlii:!  fluid,  therefore,  neces- 
wily  Bi'cn  inn  late  s  in  the  ri^'']it  e^ide  of  the  hciirt,  and  the  gi-cat  venous  trunks, 
udrunsequently  in  the  or<.')ins  with  whii'h  these  trunks  more  immediately  com- 
Biuirate,  viz.,  in  the  brain,  liver,  nnd.  tlinmgh  this  latter  organ,  in  the  nb- 
Wnal  viwern  in  general,  Instiiufcs  of  congestion  from  this  i-unsc  urccon- 
sHirtU  necnrring.  A  IjIow  npon  the  head,  <)r  any  severe  shock,  temporarily 
pwaljning  the  cerebrnl  actions,  i-ertiiin  mental  euiott<ms  which  lend  to  jiro- 
iortsTMciipe.  the  chill  of  fevers,  espeiially  those  of  a  typhous  or  muligiiunt 
I'bnii'tvr,  and  the  jirustriitLun  of  violent  intestinal  and  stomachic  spitsm,  uU 
wrafinn  internal  coii^ustions  conscfjni'ut  U]i(m  <lcpre!5sion  in  the  movements 
"f  the  heart.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  uscriiie  the  ahmning  phcno- 
ntna  which  attend  ihc-ie  atl'cctions,  the  fi-cble  jiulse,  the  cold  extremities, 
tWjiale  HRil  shninkcii  .vkin,  and  the  frefiucntly  suspended  or  impaiR'd  intcl- 
ImiuI  fniK-tions,  to  the  congestion,  whicii  is  ii  mere  effect  of  the  )>roslration, 
ni  ruses  when  the  heart  resumes  its  ui^ual  energy.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
iv  (inctit loners  who  overliKik,  in  great  measure,  the  colla|isc  of  the  nervous 
'!^m.  anr]  thi'  fi'eble  m'lvements  of  the  heart,  overwhehned  us  they  iKith  ore 
•*W«f)ine  iwiwcrfully  depressing  inllnence.  to  :>eaiih  for  the  chief  souive  of 
^Jip'T  in  the  internal  sanguineous  engorgement ;  and  who  din-ot  their  reme- 
fe  urcfirdingly.  Indeed,  so  far  has  this  mode  of  viewing  things  been  carrictl, 
tb'afe-tious  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  not  nn frequently  distinguished  by 
•l^iille 'if  congestive  disenses;  a  mcni  effect  being  thus  prominently  set  forth 
»'ilir  Hiiira(-t eristic  nnd  most  important  fcntnre.  It  is  scarcely  nei-essar}-  to 
^'ttnt  seriiiMS  jmu-tical  injury  may  grow  out  of  this  error,  esiiecially  in 
•"■"♦^"liere  the  depression,  as  n<it  nnfri'iiuei illy  happens,  is  attended  with  real 
•'^''ilitr.  awl  is  n-it  a  mei-e  fugitive  result  of  some  tcnijiorury  cause. 

''■neestions  frequenllv  also  arise  from  lotnil  depression,  aifccling  c.^jieciidly 
wmiRiite  vessels  or  i-iipilUiries  of  the  part.  From  cnnscs  direi-lly  or  indi- 
"Wlr  i>perating  on  tliest-  visscls.  such  as  have  been  already  ennnuTatcd  under 
'^liewl  of  depression,  thev  l»ce..nie  incrt]wblf  of  iwrfonning  their  usuiil  ]iart 
'I'l^taining  the  onwanl  liiovcmcnt  of  the  blood,  which,  thcrefon-,  necunni- 
l^'is  in  iln;  vessels  behind  them,  especially  when  these  latter  vessels  happen 
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to  be  the  recipient  of  venous  blood.  Thou,  when  tbe  capillaries  of  tbe  Inngi 
become  depreKsutl,  the  venous  blood,  carried  regalarly  towards  tbe  right  side 
of  tbe  bcart,  and  thence  sent  into  the  pnJmouan-  tuleriefl,  accamalatea  in  the 
ramification!!  of  these  resscls,  distends  their  trunks,  and  even  loads  the  right 
ventricle,  so  ati  to  produce  great  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  heut. 
So  also  in  the  liver.  A  depression  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  this  organ, 
leads  to  accumulation  in  the  whole  portal  system  of  veins,  not  onljr  in  its 
hepatic  ramifications,  but  in  tlic  ve^iscls  and  their  radicles,  which  conr^  the 
venous  blooil  from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  vena  porta;.  }Ience  ariie 
congestions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  spleen,  and  liver.  Depression  in  the 
capillaries  of  a  secreting  oi^an  muy  nl.so  promote  congestion  by  diminishing 
secretion.  That  jtart  of  the  bloud  which  is  usually  thrown  out  by  the  secre- 
tory prncesB,  remains  in  the  vessels,  and  produces  a  greater  fulness  than  in 
their  ordinary  state.  The  same  result  would  fullow  spasm  of  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  or  liver,  which  may  be  supposed  to  occur  when  the  centra 
of  the  sjTuitathetic  ncnc  are  irritated. 

After  iuflamniatiou,  the  cajiillary  vessels  are  often  left  in  an  enlarged  and 
relaxed  condition,  which  admits  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
vis  a  teryo,  in  gn-ater  quantities  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  thus  Occa^ODl 
congestion.  In  this  case,  the  congestion  is  entirely  passive,  and  to  be  rfr 
moved  by  means  colculatei)  dii-ectly  to  produce  contraction  in  the  veseda. 
An  example  is  nlToided  in  the  l>lood-sliot  appenrauce  of  the  coiynnctiva, 
wholly  destitute  of  symgrtoms  of  inflammatory  excitement,  which  is  occaaion- 
ally  lefl  Itehind  by  a  retiring  ophthalmia. 

Congestion  from  purely  phj-sica]  causes  is  not  uncommon.     It  is  often  pro- 
duced, in  a  certain  ilcgrcc.  by  the  mere  fon:c  of  gravitation.     The  blood  acca- 
mulatcs  inconveniently  in  ttic  vessels  of  a  dejicudcnt  part  of  the  body,'  eren 
ill  health,  by  a  too  long  continuance  in  one  {insturc.     Uut,  in  cases  of  dt 
bility,  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  le.ss  capable  of  countervailing  the  oppo- 
sing physical  forces,  snch  congestion  is  more  cimimon  and  more  troublesome. 
For  an  obvious  reason,  it  is  most  npt  to  oc<-nr  in  the  lower  extremities;  bat 
it  may  also  be  olmcrved  in  the  posterior  jiortions  of  the  body,  in  individoala 
who  from  weakness  arc  compeJIeil  to  be  long  upon  their  backs;  and  ilia 
asserted  also  to  Inki'  pla<-e  in  the  must  dependent  juirts  of  the  lungs,  in  th* 
some  individuals.     This  form  of  cungoKlion  is  bj  some  writers  called  hypo— 
xtalic.     Whatever  ulistnuls  tlie  retum  of  blood  along  the  veius  towards  th^ 
heart,  or  its  jtassago  through  the  heart,  is  capable  of  ])roducing  pasur^ 
accumulations  hi  ])nrts  iH-hind  the  point  of  obstruction ;  and  the  same  is  trn^ 
of  those  vals-ularnffeclionsof  the  heart,  which  permit  the  force  of  vcntricnltr' 
contraction  to  be  directed  partly  backward,  and  thus  impede  the  onwaraS. 
movement  of  the  blood. 

Thesi"  passive  congestton.i,  whatever  nmy  be  their  source,  are  frequently  jm^— 
ductivc  of  inconvenience,  and  s^imetimes  of  danger.  Tlieie  is  oflen  a  seav0 
of  fulness,  weigiit,  or  oppression  occompanying  tlicm,  but  usually  no  increase 
of  heat ;  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  a  reduction  of  the  habitual  tenijwratur^ 
of  the  i>art;  and  the  rednes.>i  is  of  a  dark,  or  pur{)lish.  or  even  blackish  hnc9-- 
The  sensibility  to  ordinary  impres.-iious  is  often  dimtnii-hctl.  The  Hcmm  c^^ 
the  blood  is  npt  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  producing  (Mlcnia,  or  dropsy  (7^ 
the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities,  llcniorrbage,  of  the  kind  denominated^ 
passive,  is  not  unconiniun;  tbi^  liJood  appeuring  to  j)ercolate  mechanically' 
tiirough  the  purietcs  of  the  dehijitated  vessels.  Alt  the  functions  of  the  par* 
or  onnui  arc  more  or  less  deranged,  and  even  fatal  <iisorganizution  may  cnsup- 
It  is  difficult,  however,  always  to  deterndne  bow  nuich  of  these  injurious  coa' 
sequences  is  due  to  the  mere  congestion,  anil  bow  much  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  depressing  cause.     It  is,  in  any  event,  hotvcver,  very  obviontf 
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tbat  the  remedies  must  be  addressed,  not  to  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  blood, 
Itut  to  the  removal  of  the  muse  upon  which  the  coii)i;e8tion  dependn.  Wlicn 
the  affection  is  connected  with  general  d<!l)iHty,  this  remark  is  ])ccntjarl;  np- 
])]ic»ble.  Bleeding,  in  such  cases,  tliouf^h  it  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in 
diminiEhing  the  congestion,  by  lessening  the  current  which  is  setting  con- 
stantly towards  the  congested  tuhsoIs,  endangers  an  increase  of  the  debility 
in  which  the  congestion  originates,  and  in  which  the  chief  danger  lies. 

There  are  instances  in  which  positire  irritation  originates  in  jjafsive  con- 
gestion; the  blood  accnmalating  in  vessels  wtiich  retain  their  healthy  exci- 
tabiJiiy,  and  stimulating  these  vessels  into  excessive  action.  Thus,  in  con- 
gestion of  the  iwrtal  system  of  veins,  dependent  upon  a  depressed  condition 
of  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  venous  radicles  in  the  intestinal 
iiineous  membrane  share  in  tlic  congestion,  and  are  unable  to  receive  the 
liliiod  from  the  arterial  radicles  and  capillarie.i,  which,  therefore,  ln'iinmc 
distended  and  irritated.  Tiiis  irritation  not  unfh^qucntly  relieves  itself  by 
prufuse  secretion ;  and  severe  and  exhansting  diarrhoea  results. 

The  appearances  of  congestion  may  be  presented  after  death,  although 
none  may  have  existed  during  life.     These  may  occur  at  the  moment  of 
detth,  or  not  till  some  time  afterwards.     The  contractility  of  the  arteries 
■lipears  to  remain,  for  a  short  period,  after  resjiiration  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart  have  ceased,  so  that  these  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the 
eipilluies,  where  the  blood  is  retained,  and  presents,  njton  post-mortem 
rumination,  the  phenonicnn  of  ongc.slion  in  various  )>arts  of  the  body. 
TU^  is  parlicnlurly  apt  to  occur,  when  the  patient  has  died  in  n  plethoric 
aa^.    Cadaveric  congestion,  occurring  after  death,  is  not  uncommon,  and, 
t-  in  dje  former  case,  is  most  striking  when  the  veK.sels  are  left,  at  the  close 
')i  life,  full  of  bhiod.     From  the  infiuencj!  of  gravity,  this  fluid  seeks  the 
K'ivh  of  the  most  dependent  ti.irts;  and,  ns  the  body  commonly  lies  on  the 
Wt.  the  appcariinrcs  of  eongestion  are  most  fiviiHeiitly  presented  in  the 
AinatKl  adipose  tis.^ic  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  meninges 
"liH-li  cover  the  ccrclwllum,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  bniin,  nwd  the  spinal 
namiw,  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
'Wmai-h  and  intestines  which  are  lowennost  in  the  s-nplne  position.  (Andral.) 
It  i^  Dr<:essan-  to  hear  the  facts  here  stated  in  mind,  in  order  to  nvoid  draw- 
in?  fal**  inferences  from  post-mortem  e.Yamiuation.     Tadaveric  extravasn- 
!'"•  '^iilmid  also  freijuently  takes  place,  staining  red  the  pnrts  in  the  vicin- 
".fif  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood  esf/ajies,  or  forming  collectiims  more 
[■tlwueitensive  in  the  lelluliir  and  serous  tissues.     According  to  Andrul, 
^'•"iilythe  scrum  and  red  globules  that  are  thus  c.\trava sated,  the  iiliriu 
"wtioiiig  in  the  vessels. 


FKVEK. 

''"K  flainis  of  fever  to  a  distinct  considerntion  in  this  place  rest  upon  the 
I'^'lHit  it  hi  a  c»n.ititucnt  of  numerous  diseases,  and,  though  by  no  niciiiis 


"'■'"^if  in  iis  iiotiire,  has  not  yet  Iwcn.  and  [>os«ilily  never  may  be 
''"iiraiuilTKeil.  It  is  necessaiy,  in  the  first  i>lace.  in  order  I  o  nvoid  confusion, 
['"■•D  Utemion  to  two  distinct  applications  of  the  term  fever.  It  is  u<ed, 
'-»3w«;Tal  sense,  to  sigiiifv  a  peculiar  morliid  coudilion  of  tlic  system  coiij- 
""■ni'tiuanv  disi-ases ;  in  a  special  sense,  t..  dc^i^'natc  these  diseases  individu- 
"iif '-r  I'liUc'ctively.     Thus,  we  say  of  certain  cumpliiints  preseiiUn;;  eeda'iu 
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characterfi,  that  they  ara/eixrg,  ond  of  each  one  of  them,  that  it  is  a  fever f 
and  diHtinp^uifih  the  several  tromplaints  by  some  characteristic  epithet,  aa  when 
v%spes.]iotinttirinil(ent/eivr,ti/phnKfei-er,fjellow  fever,  Ac.;  while  the  tenn 
fecer,  in  a  )^iiora1  xeiiRe,  is  applied  to  the  morbid  afTection  of  aystcm  found 
in  each  one  ami  all  of  these  diHGosca,  and  givinj;  them,  though  in  other  ra- 
npectB  widely  different,  that  nimilarity  of  character  which  entitles  them  to 
their  common  name.  It  ir  in  tlilK  latter  t^ease,  e:(clu)iiv-ely,  that  the  term  It 
here  employed.  This  affection  is  RoinetimcR  called  the  febrile  moi-emen/,  in 
order  to  exprc.oR  the  idea  that  it  cnnsiMts  of  a  ftcries  of  actions,  rather  than  of 
a  particular  mor))td  condition ;  and  the  term  is  perhaps  more  strictly  comet, 
if  intcnrlml  to  embrace  the  whole  progress  of  the  affection,  in  its  forminf 
Bta^  and  decline,  as  well  na  in  itH  state  of  complete  deTcIopment. 

Much  difllcnlty  has  been  exiwricnccd  in  dclininf;  fever.     There  are  certain 
symptoms,  which,  when  associated,  leave  no  doubt  (rf  the  existence  of  that 
affection ;  bnt  they  are  not  all  present  at  every  stage,  and  in  every  case  of  the 
diKeases  usually  denominated  fcverx ;  ami  there  in  no  one  of  them  which  li 
not  occasionally  absent.     This  has  been  considered  a.s  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  ttic  way  of  a  salisfoctory  definition.     Diit  the  difficnlty  has  ariBni, 
in  part,  from  confounding  the  speciul  diseases  with  the  morbid  affection  com- 
mon to  ell.     Thus,  B  definition  has  Itcen  thought  imperfect,  if  it  embraced 
any  morbid  state  or  action  not  found  in  every  particular  case,  and  in  eveiy 
stagi\  of  every  febrile  complaint.     If  each  one  of  these  complsiuta  is  a  fbrer, 
it  is  cold,  notliing  can  be  an  essential  constituent  of  fever  in  general  which  ii 
entirely  al>sent  in  any  part  of  its  progress,  and  stilt  less,  if  absent  throughont 
its  whole  course,     liut  the  fact  is,  that,  though  each  disease  called  a  fever 
must,  in  order  to  be  cntllled  to  the  name,  present  the  phenomena  of  fever  in 
genera),  at  some  period  uf  its  onliiiaT}'  course;  yet  these  phenomena  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  nffectinn,  and  may  lie  (juite  wanting  at  certain  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  even  in  some  entire  eases,  which  tcrniinntc  fatally  before  th^ 
have  gone  tlirongh  the  regular  series  of  morbid  changes.     Thus,  in  the  fever 
and  ague,  the  patient,  during  the  intermission,  is  nndoubtcdiy  labouring  nader 
the  disease  named  inlermiltr.nt  fi'irr;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  Ik  affected 
with  ffvcr,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term.     In  those  cases  of  malignaat 
typhus,  in  which  the  system  never  riKcs  out  of  the  pntstration  of  the  chill  at 
the  oufKct.  though  the  {latient  may  be  said  to  die  <>{  typhue  ferer.yet  it  can- 
not be  assnmed  that  he  whs  in  the  morbid  condition  here  called /ecffr.haTinp 
perished  licfore  that  condition  was  cstablishe*!.     A  patient  in  the  fint,  or 
furming  stage  of  a  febrile  disi-ase,  is  not  in  a  state  of  fever.     As  well  mighfc 
we  say  that  a  part,  whoso  actions  are  vinlenfly  de]ircssed  by  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  severe  cohl.  is  in  a  state  of  inliamiimlion,  because  inllammatioix 
takes  place  when  reaction  ensues.     The    general   dc|)i'ession  which  offers 
ushers  in  fever,  Iwars  to  it  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the  local  de- 
pression bears  bi  the  subsccjuent  inflamiiiatiou.     In  the  first  caw  the  jiatiea*- 
may  die,  and  in  the  second  case  the  part  affw^tcd  may  die,  Irefore  reaction  5 
and  then  neilluT  fever  nor  biflanimution  is  established.     Hence  the  nccessitjTr 
in  onicr  to  altuiti  precision,  either  in  thought  or  dcsiTi]itiim,  to  distingnt^v 
ta  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  lietween  the  stale  of  system  called  fever,  and  th.^ 
various  diseases  called  fevers  in  which  this  state  otxars. 

Deftnilion  of  F^'.cer. — Fever  is  an  acute  affliction  of  the  system,  in  whicl* 
«1)  the  nmctions  nre  more  or  less  deraug<-d;  the  most  striking  phenomen^ 
being  senEoriid  or  nervons  irrcgnlority,  iiiercasNl  frequency  of  pulse,  increase*^ 
heat,  and  dislncliniitinn  for  food.  It  will  lie  observed  that,  ntrcording  to  thi.^ 
definition,  the  essence  of  the  affection  is  universal  derangi^ment  of  the  function^- 
The  phenomena  specially  mentionctt  are  merely  the  expression  of  this  dernng^' 
meat  in  the  functions  most  prominently  affected.    But  fever,  not  being  ^ 
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simple  morbid  action,  mar  be  only  ]>nrtia]ly  developed.  Of  the  varinas  de- 
ranfremcntR  which  enter  into  its  constitution,  one  or  more  may  lie  occaxionniiy 
or  ti.'uj|M>niriIr  ahgent.  The  circulation,  for  instance,  iiiittcad  of  bcinf;  excited, 
is  someticiiox,  under  certain  exlraordinnry  inHucncex,  in  a  stnte  of  dcpremtion, 
or  even  of  apparent  health.  So  also  with  the  calorific  function,  which  oc<;a- 
^onally  docs  not  exceed  the  henltliy  Rttindard,  and  still  more  frequently  falls 
helow  it.  XcvertheleRi,  except  in  the  foniiinR  ntnpo,  when  fever  is  not  yet 
estaljlii'hed.  aud  in  the  declining  stofrc,  when  some  of  its  peculiar  muvenicnts 
have  ceased,  a  frequent  pulse  an<l  morbid  increase  of  heat  anr  very  Eeldoni 
wanting;  and  fever  is  not  complete  without  Rome  dcran)rcmcnt  of  the  circu- 
latory and  calorific  functions.  Indeed,  so  frencral  and  strikinfr  a  ]>hcnonicnon 
U  heat  in  fever,  that  it  lias  given  origin  to  the  name  hy  which  the  nlTcctinn 
has  1>ccn  designated  in  most  languages.  In  relation  to  the  otlicr  jihenomena 
mentinncl,  such,  namely,  as  indicate  sensorial  or  nervous  irregidarity,  and  an 
impair^l  condition  of  the  dig:estive  fiinction,  tUcy  are  never  quite  wanting  in 
My  flovcloped  fever;  and,  in  the  details  which  follow,  aliundatit  evidcnee  will 
be  alfrinlod  that  nut  a  single  function  is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a 
infi-ctly  healthy  state. 

•  1.  Phenomena  of  Fever. 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  general 
lit*  tif  ffvcr,  to  present  in  dctnil  all  the  phenomcnn  wliich  may  occur  in  all 

iif  vnriilics.  The  affi-Mion  is  necessarily  suijjcct  to  grciit  diversity.  Not 
imlj-  U  the  gi-iicrul  grade  nnd  course  of  action  dilFerctil  in  diffiTcnt  rases, 
111'  til"  fpri-Tul  fnnctiims  an-  variously  affected,  liolh  in  the  degree  and  clia- 
fiHicr  ft  their  derAngciiient ;  while  the  various  as.>;ociiitic)tis  of  the  fmu'tinnul 
Ji'iipliT.  not  to  mention  the  comijlientions  to  which  fever  is  liiil>lc.  increase 
ib^ 'iivtrsitic:!  which  it  offers  ahno^t  lieyoud  ealcnlation.  We  must  content 
"iN'Ivc*  with  an  uiK'Oiint  of  the  more  comnion.  striking,  and  characteristic 
lAni.iim.Ma.  such  ai:  are  exhiliited  liy  fever  in  its  onlinary  fonris,  omitting 
•!i»i  V  )M^'uliar  to  the  several  felirile  diseases,  until  these  are  trcati-d  of 
iadiiiiliiiilly. 

1.  r-rmhi'i  Slni/p. — Fever  is  scldcim  fully  formed  at  once.  Various  piv- 
n'.pii<ir,i  fi/injjuiitii  often  inlimiite  its  approach,  before  it  can  lie  snid  to  have 
"'!nn!i'i;re.i.  Ther^c  constitnte  wliiit  is  enlliil  the  formimj  ylm,e  of  fm-r. 
TVliM  riyniiitmu  is  usually  a  sensi.-  tif  la.«situdc  or  weariness,  attended  with 
^inks  ]inil  stretching.  The  muscles  feel  as  if  fatigneil,  and  sometimes 
^•»-if  they  Imd  been  lin»sc<l.  There  is  often  an  aching  sciisalion  in  the 
MiKiUi-!  limlV  with  slight  pains  in  the  back,  nnd  oi-cflsionul  chilliness ;  sonic- 
ih*t  ]Kij>,  it,  the  head  nr  giddiness,  diniinished  appetite,  and  even  nan,";i;n. 
TIk'  intii'iit  is  a]it  to  be  affecteil  with  disluHKKl  sleep,  nicjital  confusion  or 
''''ilily,  nnd  depression  of  spirits  ;  lint  not  nnfiTquenlly  complains  of  nothing 
^'  1  wpw  mivasincss.  or  filling  of  discomfort,  which  he  is  unable  to  refer  lo 
?sviMrtii-nlur  part,  or  to  any  ]iarti.idiir  cause.  These  syniploms  are  excecd- 
i»di  \ariahle  in  degree  and  <lnration,  sometimes  continuing  for  several  days, 
";J'''imr«  only  for  a  few  hours;  and  mrasionally  they  are  ipiitc  wanting, 
y^  «n;  usually  most  pnitnulwl  in  fevers  which  run  ii  Icnig  course,  and 
•IkTrKt  ii,  thinec'of  high  ai-tlon  and  brief  duratiiui ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
""iwwlly  true.  It  will  be  observid  that  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  such 
*■  iMi^ie  derangement  in  the  nervous  functions. 

i'VW  Siwie,  or  C/"V/.— The  oeeiin-i'me  of  the  eold  stage  is  the  lirst 
'H.l.v!  -i^i  in  the  febrile  inuvcnicnt.  The  .inset  of  this  stage  is  sonn-times 
"S't  iiiid  striking :  the  pnlicut  passing  into  it  at  once  from  the  slight  and 
^'fivly  :ippreciablc  disonler  of  the  preliminary  Ktage,  or  even  from  a  staVtt 
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of  seeming  health.  Sometimea,  on  the  contrBry,  the  premonitory  sjmptomi 
ore  gradually  merged  in  those  of  Ibe  cold  stage,  so  that  it  is  Imposaihle  to 
decide  at  what  point  precisely  the  latter  commences ;  and  there  is  every  gnds 
between  these  two  extremes.  There  is  usuullyat  first  a  greater  sensitiveneu 
of  the  surfnco  to  the  impression  of  cold,  so  tliat  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  the 
contact  of  a  cool  body,  produces  a  sense  of  chilliness,  which  runs  momentarily 
thruugh  the  frame,  and  then  subsides.  The  feeling  of  cold,  however,  eoon 
becomes  more  jiermancut,  and  quite  independent  of  surrounding  olijecti, 
Iwginning  most  commonly  iu  tlic  back,  uiid  extending  to  the  limbs  and  otct 
the  body,  producing  rigors,  shivering,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  i^ometiiiMi 
universal  tremors  and  even  shaking,  though  the  patient  may  be  near  s  fire^ 
or  covered  with  blankets  in  bed.  In  general,  the  sensation  of  chilliness  i» 
attended  with  a  positive  reduction  of  temperature  upon  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  extremities ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  instances  occur  ii 
which  the  skin  feels  as  warm  as  in  health,  or  even  wanner,  to  the  band  of 
another  person,  while  the  patient  is  suffering  with  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sensation  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  while  the  body  feels  cold 
to  others,  particularly  in  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eai^ 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  In  souic  ituscs,  this  want  of  the  scnfiation  of  cold 
continues  throughout  the  chill,  in  otlicn,  it  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  tlie 
feelings  of  the  patient  come  into  harmony  with  his  real  state.  'I'he  feeliiif 
Tories,  in  diB'erent  cases,  from  a  barely  jierccptible  chilliness  to  the  scnsatioB 
almost  of  freezing.  The  tbcnnomctcr,  placed  under  the  tongue,  or  in  tbe 
axilla,  is  said  to  be  somctinies  as  low  as  i)2° ;  while  ttic  tenipcratore  is  modi 
lower  in  the  extreinitie.i.    (^nioutuott  on  Iiiflammalion.) 

Tlie  slight  pains  of  the  premonitory  stuge  are  increased  greatly  during  ths 
chill ;  or,  if  pain  has  not  previously  been  felt,  it  now  generally  takes  plora 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  occupying  ihiclly  tlic  back  and  extremities,  and 
not  unfruqucntly  affecting  tlie  head.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  is  some- 
tiiues  exceedingly  severe,  and  even  excruciating,  especially  in  violent  aid 
very  dangerous  cases,  as  in  malignant  smallpox,  malignant  typliui),  and  bad 
cases  of  yellow  fever ;  and  the  occurrence  of  tliese  excessive  pains  in  the  bad 
may  usually  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  pains  {tecnliortfr 
this  stage  are  wholly  nervous,  l)eing  unconnected  with  inflammation.  Them 
are  usually  other  evidences  also  of  sensorial  derangement.  Sensibility  is  otUm. 
diminislted,  and  the  mentnl  functions  impaired ;  and  even  dcliriiuu  occofflon— 
ally  occura,  although  this  is  not  common  iu  the  chill. 

The  circulation,  wliicli  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage  i0 
often  languid,  now  becomes  ol>riously  depressed.  The  pulse  is  weak,  ^loli-* 
often  irregular,  sometimes  more  frequent,  sometimes  less  so  than  in  healtk- 
Thc  capillary  circulation  is  slow  and  feelile.  The  face  is  ])ale,  the  feature^ 
often  slmuik,  the  skin  generally  pale  and  contracted,  with  the  ap|)eKrance  9't 
goose-flesh ;  and,  iu  very  bad  cases,  the  Angers  are  sometimes  shrunk  and 
^Tinkled,  us  after  long  inniiersion  of  the  hand  iu  water.  There  is  often  ^ 
purjilish  or  bluish  appearance  in  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  ubout  th^ 
finger  and  toe  nails,  arising  from  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capilloiies  3 
■ihI  this  appearance,  with  a  feeling  of  coldness  in  the  same  parts  to  the  baa«3 
of  the  oliserver,  Li  oi.'casioimlly  the  only  phenomenon  by  which  the  chill,  whe  V 
very  idight,  is  to  be  recngnizetl. 

The  respiration  is  short  and  somewhat  hurried,  and,  in  cases  attended  witl^ 
great  prostration,  is  occasionally  anxious  and  laboured  ;  and  both  the  breatlk-' 
Ing  mid  the  pulse  are  much  accelerated  by  mnscntar  exertion. 

Xauseaand  voniiting  often  mxnr  during  the  chill,  attended  with  thirst,  on^ 
n  dryish,  dummy  state  of  the  moutli  and  fuuecs. 

The  commencement  of  the  cokl  stage  is  sometimes  marked  with  drowsines^a 
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irhioh  inny  increa!>c  to  Rtnpor,  and  end  in  a  true  apoplectic  state,  depcndcat 
npoii  C4iti^i)lioD  of  the  brain.  In  other  cases,  imnjcuse  ]irostrBlion  nf  ncrToaii 
enerpir  no-iirs,  with  a  failure  in  al]  llie  dependent  fanetions.  Tlie  pulse  is 
exceedingly  feelile,  thread-like,  nnd  scarcely  perceptible  ;  tlie  skin  cold,  pallid, 
ftoil  shrunk :  and  the  Eensorial  functions  almost  abolished. 

The  durntion  of  the  chill  is  very  variable,  in  some  ca.ses  not  exceedinj^  a 
few  miiiute:^,  in  others  extending  to  hoDrn  and  even  days ;  and.  in  malignant 
diiieasea,  the  system  occasionolly  fails  to  rise  out  of  this  state  of  pros- 
tntiun.  In  these  diseases,  a  doubtful  struggle  in  sometimes  maintained,  for 
a  cunridenible  time,  between  the  depressing  agency  and  the  powers  of  tlic 
system  ;  a  partial  reaction  taking  plnec  and  then  subsiding,  to  be  followed  by 
an>jther  ec|ually  unsucceiisful  effort  to  rally,  and  this  oscillation  continuing 
UDtfl  the  patient  at  length  sinks,  or  the  hot  stage  is  established.  The  cases, 
however,  are  very  few,  in  which,  after  the  Injit^e  of  a  certain  period,  the  symp- 
toms of  depression  are  not  followed  by  those  of  excitement.  It  is  not  till 
this  erent  lias  occurred  that  fever  can  be  said  to  be  ftilly  formed.  In  some 
caKe$,  the  cold  stage  is  altogether  wanting. 

3.  Hot  Sfage. — The  symptoms  of  the  chill  usually  pass  by  degrees  info 

tlow  of  the  hot  i^age.     The  coldness  subsides,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  sense 

ot  heat,  which  is  at  tirst  not  uncomfortable,  but  soon  becomes  excessive  and 

diflTessiiig.     It  is  usually  felt  first  nbont  the  face  nnd  eyes,  and  in  the  breath, 

thm  in  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  in  the  extremities.     Ujioii  the  surface  it 

eftea  altcnmtcs  with  the  chilliness.     If  a  limb  he  moved  into  a  eooier  spot 

imlw  iie<],  a  i^liivcring  sensation  of  cold  fluslies,  as  it  wciv,  for  a  moment 

ihinufch  the  body:  and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  heat  am]  cold  for 

MTO  boors  N-forc  the  former  becoinrs  jionnnucnt.     The  scnsatitin  of  liciit  is 

uut  nmliued  to  the  nir&ce,  bnt  cxtcmis  also  to  the  internal  organs.     Nnr  is 

the  ^n^ati'm  riolusivc.     Tlie  surface  fwls  hot  to  the  hand  of  another,  and  an 

el-Trtiun  of  temperature  is  indicated  also  by  the  thermometer,  which,  when 

pW-ri under  the  tongnc,  rises  in  some  instances  as  high  as  lti'J°  {Ooirhr), 

tiiv^.  according  to  Thomson,  it  does  not  <iften  cxcee<l  H):>°. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  heat  increases,  the  circulation  is  also  accelci'aled, 
Tfcp  diarai-ter,  however,  of  the  vascular  reaction  varies  greatly.  Usually,  the 
pnW  U  full,  stron<r,  nnd  qnick,  as  well  as  fVcquent ;  but,  in  some  instances, 
■nl es|)ei-inlly  where  the  fever  is  syinpatlielic  of  infianimation  in  some  highlj' 
nrnpart,  it  is  sniull,  contrai-te<l,  and  tcnSe,  or,  to  use  an  onlinun-  expression, 
MiH:  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  more  feeble  than  in  health,  and  is  readily 
^TCwibli;.  indicating  that  the  heart,  though  irritated,  is  deficient  in  jH>wcr. 
Tbf  (luifivo  of  fretiuency  is  also  exceedingly  various,  being  someiinies  little 
>'"vt  Hint  of  licalth.  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  somewhere  lictwccn 
'■^anl  li(p  in  the  minute,  nnd  occasionally  nmeh  higher,  reaching,  in  some 
'toliine!!  ISV,  14(1,  and  oven  HiO.  An  a  general  rale,  its  frequency,  ilnripig 
iIk  (DiitiDuanee  ofthu  irritative  aclitm  of  the  heart,  is  inversely  proponionate 
lithr;  eni;rgy  of  the  system;  so  that  it  is  greatest  in  fevers  attended  with 
*fti;iil  ritai  ]wwer,  as  in  tyjihoid  fevers  nnd  searlatina.  When  the  pulse  is 
I'll  ml  strong,  or  tense,  indicating  great  energy  in  tlic  circulating  forces,  it 
's'tHun  exceedingly  frctpient. 

R^attion,  thus  evident  in  the  licart,  and  uiwn  the  surface,  takes  place 
■TiillTiiitlie  Ijniin.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  heuil  painful,  the  senses  usually 
'"■ire  wnte,  and  the  mental  functions  disorderc<l.  It  very  seldom  linp]icns 
'lut  !^i| ■loins  of  enccphftli(-  excitement  aR'  nhogetlicr  wanting  in  cslablishitl 
'^'w.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tlicre  is  more  or  less  pniu  in  the  iK-ad ; 
'i^  Ihiii  is  fn'ftuently  sevi-re,  throbliing  violently  with  every  pulsation  of  the 
l«fatt,  and  constituting  the  greatest  source  of  distress  to  the  iiatient.  I-Iven 
*lieii  i^viitive  pftiu  is  absent,  there  is  usually  some  feeling  ol  uneasiness, 
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a  fcnsc  of  fulness,  teDdion,  weight,  lightness,  or  dizziness,  attended  gcnerall; 
with  more  or  less  confusion  of  thought,  often  amounting  to  deliriam.  Tbt 
eyes  ate  [lainfullj  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  cant  to  sound ;  and  both  twob 
and  bearing  arc  usually  sharpened ;  thouffh  the  reverse  Eometimea  happm^ 
especiiillj  in  relation  to  hearing,  which,  in  u  particular  form  of  fuver,  is  diU 
from  the  commencement  TJiis  increased  senBibility,  moreover,  disappean  m 
general  with  the  progress  of  tli(^  fever.  Taste  and  tnnell  are  impaired,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  inorliid  state  of  the  mcmlirancs  in  which  they  reside.  Odur 
symptoms,  connected  with  di.torder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  are  rettttesKiici^ 
disturbed  sleep  or  morbid  vigilance,  a  general  and  vague  uneasiness,  pauu  Ed 
the  bu'k,  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  all  of  which  are  frequently  [K- 
sent  in  fever,  and  some  in  u  very  distressing  degree. 

The  digestive  organs  arc  always  disurdeml.  The  appetite  is  entirely  IM; 
and  there  is  generally  u  disgust  for  food,  and  for  warm  drinks.  Nausea  and 
Tomiting  arc  not  unfrcqueut.  There  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  soii» 
times  insatiable.  Cold  water  and  ice  are  usually  very  grateful  to  the  patient 
A  disagreeable  tnstc  in  the  mouth  is  very  common ;  and  tliu  tongue  is  almiNt 
always  covered  with  fur,  whieh  is  usually  at  lirst  thin  and  white,  then  thickcu 
and  iK-comcs  yellowish,  and  sonietiiucs  assumes  a  brown  or  blackish  cohw. 
Tho  end  and  the  edges  of  tlie  tongue,  wlien  not  coated,  are  generally  reddv 
than  in  health.  Sometimes  the  month  remains  qnite  muist ;  more  couunontf 
it  is  dryish  and  clammy;  and  occaslouaJly  it  is  quite  dry,  in  consequence  ofa 
total  suspension  of  tlic  mucous  and  salivary  secretions.  In  some  instonn^ 
the  gums  exude  a  dark  teiuiciuns  mutter,  which  udliercs  to  them  and  to  tht 
teetli.  The  bowels  participate  in  the  genenil  disonler  of  the  alimentaiy  mfr 
cons  nicmbraue,  being  afl'ectcd,  for  the  must  part,  with  constipation  or  di■^ 
rhoia;  and  the  discharges  arc  almost  always  unhealthy,  cither  in  colour,  odoor, 
or  consistence.  Constipation  is  most  coiinnun,  unless  when  the  mucona  men- 
bnuic  is  inflamed  or  ulcerutcd. 

The  necretions  arc  always  deranged  in  fever,  ■^^^lcn  the  disorder  is  at  ill 
height,  they  nrc  usually  deficient.  Ifeiicc  the  dry  skin,  the  burning  eye,  tta 
dry  tongue  und  mouth,  the  constipated  bowels,  the  scanty  and  high  colontcd 
urine.  In  other  conditions  of  fever,  especially  in  its  decline,  or  when  its  vio- 
lence has  BO  far  i-eniitted  as  to  permit  the  secretory  organs  to  rc^iuinc  thwr 
functions,  the  quantity  secreted  is  often  in  excess.  Hence  the  copious  per- 
spiralion,  the  serous  and  bilious  diarrlicca.i,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of  uriBSt 
which  occur  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Tlie  eharu<der  as  well  ■■ 
the  amount  of  the  seeretitm  is  also  changed.  The  breath  and  penipiiatian 
oRon  acipdre  a  disagreeable  odour,  the  urine  is  changed  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, and  the  bile  discharged  from  the  slonmch  and  bowels  is  seldom  quits 
healthy  in  ap])caruncc.  Souic  progress  ha;<  recently  Imcii  Tuadc  in  detemuB- 
ing  the  ])recise  character  of  these  changes,  especinlly  as  regards  the  urine- 
Tlius,  it  htts  l>ecn  shown  that,  while  the  water}'  portion  of  this  secretion  is  ordi- 
narily dlmiidshed,  there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  the  amount  of  urea,  of  uric* 
Bulpharic,  phosphoric,  and  hippuric  acids,  and  of  colouring  nmtter,  proving 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  tis.sucK  or  the  blood,  or  both,  goes  on  more  rapidly 
tiiao  in  health ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  little  food  is  taken,  tho  eri' 
denco  uf  increased  disintegration  is  still  stronger.  The  emaciation,  impoyef 
ishcd  state  of  bliiod,  und  general  debility,  left  at  the  close  of  fevers  of  cac»- 
siderahle  duration,  is  thus  explained.  It  is  stated,  that  tho  quantity  of  chlo~ 
ride  of  sodium  evacuated  is  diuiinished ;  a  fact  which  may  be  partly,  at  leas'* 
explained  by  the  small  relative  amount  swallowed  with  the  food.  (PaikeO 
3fL'dicat  Times  and  GazettP,  April  1855,  p.  334.) 

The  respiration,  which  in  the  primary  state  is  short  and  hurried,  become 
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removed,  and  the  surface  of  that  organ  to  assume  the  health;  colour.  Thk 
ie  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  commencing  decline  of  fever.  The  hr 
generally  disappears  first  from  tlic  tip  and  eilges  of  the  tongue,  and  grodnil^ 
reredes  till  wholly  removed ;  but  the  process  is  oFtcn  not  completed  for  Mnaa 
time  after  convalescence  haii  been  established.  Sometimes  the  coat  of  fiirii 
thrown  off  in  a  different  way.  It  is  loosened  by  some  organic  chan^  in  Ihi 
surface  of  the  tongnc,  and  lar);e  flakes  of  it  separate  at  once,  leaving  the  to- 
face  often  red,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This  also  may  be  considered  u  a  favooN 
able  sign  in  fever,  though  a  protracted  convalescence  may  often  be  anticipated. 
The  tongue,  in  these  coses,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  resumes  its  papiUu; 
appearance  -,  i>ut  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process ;  and  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  some  analogous  condition  of  the  gastro -intestinal  mncmi 
membrane  exists,  preventing  a  speedy  return  to  health,  though  the  proper 
disease  may  have  disnpiieared. 

Simultaneously  with  the  symptoms  of  amendment  above  mentioned,  tk 
pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and,  if  previously  hard  and  strong,  is  softened 
But  it  often  hapjiens  that  the  frequency  of  pulse  persists,  to  a  certain  degn^ 
through  the  period  of  convalescence;  and  the  slightest  causes  will,  in  waoj 
cases,  throw  the  heart  into  tumultuous  action.  It  is  important  that  this  ihoold 
not  be  mistuken  for  the  result  of  the  coutinnauce  of  fever.  It  arises  torn 
debility,  and  ceases  when  the  organs  have  rcgainctl  their  normal  state. 

The  thirst  and  disiucliuation  for  food  subside  with  the  other  symptoms,  nd 
the  patient  gradually  recoiers  his  appetite,  which  often  becomes  incoDTeniesI^ 
exacting.  Sometimes,  however,  atony  uf  the  stomach  follows  the  snbsiiteei 
of  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  organ,  and  the  patient  requires  the  cantioM 
use  of  tonics  to  invigorate  his  appetite  and  digestion. 

Fever  may  terminate  fatally  at  any  period  of  its  course.  Even  in  the  caU 
stage,  the  system  is  somclimcs  depressed  by  the  violence  of  the  cause  bekf 
the  {Mint  of  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  of  ]>urc  prostration.  In  the  eiM 
stage,  it  is  thought  that  death  occasionally  oci-urs  irom  congestion  of  tki 
interoal  oi^ans,  cs)ieeiittly  of  the  brain,  by  the  retreat  of  the  lilood  Irom  tk 
suHhee,  and  the  inability  of  the  heart  to  transmit  it  through  the  system.  Ii 
the  violence  of  febrile  reaction,  fatal  effects  may  ensue  from  excessive  oitaU 
congestion  of  the  same  organs,  or  from  hemorrhage.  But,  nsnally,  fever  ti^  ' 
minutes  fatally  only  after  a  consideralile  liunilioii ;  and  then,  death,  in  th 
great  majority  uf  coses,  depends  upon  derungement  of  the  blood,  or  dismgi^ 
zution  of  some  vital  organ  or  orgoni-.  ciin!<e()ueiit  upon  iuflainmation  whU 
has  arisen  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sumctiincs,  however,  the  palW 
shiks  from  debility,  resulting  cither  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  origial 
cause,  fh)m  some  )>rofuse  dischut^e  by  hemorrhage  or  secretion,  or  from  di 
colln]):<c  which  follows  excessive  excitement. 

2.  Duration  ami  Ciiv.ne  of  Fever. 

Fever  runs  a  very  diversified  and  uucerlaiu  course.  When  produced  lil 
conses  merely  cnleulalcd  to  excite  the  fiiiiclions,  without  uuy  peculiairty  w 
influence,  and  ceasing  to  opcr.itc  imnierliatily  offer  having  occasioned  a  mcnM 
impression,  it  is  altogether  irrcgnhir  in  its  duration,  lasting  for  a  few  hom 
or  for  many  dnys,  acL-onling  to  the  ]irevitius  coiulition  of  the  system,  or  tba 
circumstances  under  which  it  mnyl>e  placed  at  the  time,  ^lien  produced  lif 
pre-exisling  morbid  states  of  particular  organs,  iis  by  inflammation,  it  contiaM 
only  so  long  a^  the  local  affection  K'tains  n  certain  degree  of  activity ;  nnlesi^ 
indeed,  there  may  he  some  latent  cause  which  the  disturbance  of  system  cslb 
into  action ;  as,  for  example,  when  nn  individual  has  been  exposed  to  minlt 
miasmata,  and  escapes  their  effects  until  iuQammation,  produced  by  cold  tr 
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Other  c.iiiECs,  excites  a  fever  which  brinirs  the  latent  poison  into  play.  The 
ferer  will,  under  anch  cireumstflnces.  continne  altogether  iDdcpeiidently  of  the 
inSammation  in  which  it  originated. 

There  are  other  caeca  of  fever,  in  which,  from  the  pecniiar  influence  of  the 
cmf*.  the  discoiie  exhibits  a  disposition  to  cease  at  certain  Rucccssivc  periodK, 
and  at  length  frives  way  at  one  of  these  periods,  when  the  cause  has  lost  a 
certain  decree  of  its  actiTity,  or  the  system  a  certain  amount  of  its  susccpti- 
Ijility.  Such  arc  the  miasmatic  fevere.  Thctie  may  often  be  interrujttcd  by 
taking  adi-antag'e  of  their  periodical  dispofition  to  relax. 

But  there  are  also  fevers  which  run  a  detonninatc  coarse,  which  no  means 
in  our  power  are  sufficient  to  nrrest.  though  the  physician  may  often  obviate 
their  injurious  effects,  and  comluct  thera  to  a  safe  terminiition.  Of  these, 
•orae  continne  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  influences  which  we 
cannot  fully  ajipreciate ;  as  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  which  varies  much  in 
its  duration,  though,  in  cases  which  recover,  it  very  seldom  ijontinuea  a  shorter 
period  than  two  weeks.  Otliers,  again,  run  a  definite  or  nearly  definite  course, 
terminuting  in  general,  when  they  end  favourably,  and  are  not  complicated,  in 
a  certain  number  of  days,  as  smallpox,  measles,  Ac. 

In  r«*lation  to  the  course  of  fever,  there  are  some  points  of  great  importance. 
Occsiiionally,  we  observe  the  febrile  movement  running  through  itsdifTerent 
rtages  nf  chill,  reaction,  and  dL-clinc,  in  less  than  a.  single  day,  perhaps  in  a 
few  hours,  and  then  ceasing  altogether.     In  such  canes,  the  disease  has  re- 
ceived the  name  otrplienwm.     Very  oflen,  however,  after  an  interval  of  one, 
t»o.  IT  1  hn'c  days,  the  fever  recurs,  anil,  having  nin  the  same  course  as  Itefore, 
^in  rM'urs  at  the  suntc  intervul,  and  mo  on  indefinitely.     In  this  case,  it  is 
»iil  to  be  iiifrrmtttcat  or  priodiinl :  the  jierind  oc<^upied  by  the  febrile 
laovtiiient  is  cnlhsi  the  yifirnj-ifi'ni,  and  the  intenening  space,  in  which  there 
is  u  t'ltiil  absence  i.if  fever,  the  inti  rim'!'i'iiiii  or  api/tvjia :  while  the  terra  in- 
'•ri'nl  U  iipplied  to  the  wlii>le  time,  from  the  commencement  of  a  imrticular 
l■il^■■xv■;m  tn  that  of  the  one  preceding  or  suweeding  it.     The  variable  length 
"f  ibi^  interval  has  given  orijri'i  to  ditfcn'nt  designations  of  intermittent  fever, 
M  t)ie  (iLioiidiiin.   tertian,  Ac,  according  to  its  length.  (See  Jtitermitien/ 
Fti\T.j    This  hiiliit  of  ncniTing  at  one  i»ler\'al  rather  than  another  is  called 
tfei;;;--  of  the  fever,  though  the  tenn  is  sometimes  extended  to  exjircss  other 
IKfilisrilics  iif  form  or  clinractcr.     All  febrile  diseases  are  not  susceptible 
|>(  ik' intennittent  character;  nor  are  levers  the  only  in tennit tent  diseases. 
Wrliaiis  all  men'ly  functional  dis<;ase  is  capable  uf  iiccottiiiig  intermittent. 
Tif  Ciin-e  of  periodicity  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  another  place. 
Tiib  (jriftlity  of  dl-<eu.''C  is  highly  ini|K>rtaut  in  a  tlieruiK-utical  point  of  view, 
"ft*  (ireiini-tanee  of  periodicity  does  not  give  to  fever  the  clmraetiT  of  a  pe- 
■*li»r  liifcase.  dilFering  essentially  from  all  other  forms.     Fever  arising  from 
Mitimii^  incapable  of  suslniiiinp  u  constant  disturbance  in  the  funetiniis,  and  yet 
'■"i"a>ing  to  act  ultogelhcr  with  the  produi-tion  of  the  first  parnxysni,  may 
'"-fine  ihi:  form  of  an  intermittent.     Thus,  irritation  in  the  urethra  has  pro- 
'!iw>l  an  attack  of  intermittent  fl'ver ;  and  lieetie  fever,  resulting  from  steady 
irrliaiir,!)  j„  ^  debilitateil  system,  approaches  to  it  closely  in  character,  and  in 
"tii-rittf  i-jiii  sfurcelybe  distinguished.     In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
liij»PTer,  in  which  intermittent  fever  occurs,  it  is  of  miosmiatie  origui. 
_  f(m  oflcu  exhibits  n  tendiiiey  to  the  paroxysmal  form,  without  being 
"i^rinittcnt.     The  febrile  action,  after  Iwing  fully  established,  subsides  for 
a  lifflc,  and  then  increases  and  again  subsi<les,  observing  slnteil  periods  of 
snysipniHtion  and  decline,  l>ut  not  disappearing  entircly.     In  these  coses, 
'|i?  |"crio<l  of  increased  ex(;itement  is  callwl  the  rrarerliation,  that  of  dimi- 
■isiiwl  excitement,  the   mmimsion ;    and  the  fever  is  said  to  be  rp.mHU'.nl. 
Nmit'tiinea  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  arc  strongly  marked ;  the  for- 
voi.  I.  1 
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mer,  like  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermiitent,  being  nshered  in  with  a  chill,  ud 
terminating  with  perspiration,  and  the  latter,  exhibiting  a  Tei7  tnodcnti 
grade  of  febrile  actioa.  Sometimes  the  exacerbation  takes  plaix  withoot  ■ 
chill,  bat  BobsideB  with  perspiration,  and  Vice  versa;  and  reij  freqaollj 
there  is  neither  chill  nor  perspiration,  the  fever  simplj  risli^  and  fiUlia^ 
without  any  peculiar  attendant  phenomena.  As  a  general  rale,  the  nmw 
the  remission  approachca  to  a  i>erfect  intermiBsioa,  the  more  apt  is  the  exanr- 
bation  to  exhibit  the  cold,  the  bot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  and  the  men 
slix>ng1y  marked  are  the  chill  and  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  moat  cob- 
monly  occurs  every  day,  sometimes  eveiy  other  day,  and  occasionally  tmct 
daily.  (8w  Bem^tenl  Fever.) 

Fever  which  runs  a  steady  course,  without  remission  or  intemiiirioD,  is 
said  to  be  coniinved.  Bot,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  pro- 
bably no  continned  fevers  of  any  considerable  duration.  A  fever  may  poM- 
bly  proceed  evenly,  or  with  a  constant  increase,  for  two  or  three  da^ ;  bat 
even  this  iB  not  common ;  and,  beyond  the  last-mentioned  period,  a  contlna- 
ance  without  any  relaxation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  physiological  laws. 
In  almost  all  fevers,  from  whatever  cause  thi;y  may  arise,  whether  idiopaUdc 
or  symptomatic,  there  are  occasional  exacerbations  and  remiasiona,  nnaUf 
occurring  daily,  sometimes  even  twice  o-day ;  although  these  are  often  mj 
alight,  and  very  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  But,  as  there  is  a  dadM 
distinction  between  different  febrile  diseases  in  these  respecta,  some  oBbriig 
marked  exacerbations  aud  remissiuns,  occurring  at  somewhat  regular  intnnK 
approaching  more  or  less  closely  to  intermitteuts,  nnd  others  beuig  1es>  stroa^  i 
marked,  and  less  regular,  it  seems  jiropcr  to  recognise  the  difference  byttt  ' 
name ;  and,  therefore,  the  term  remittent  might  with  prupriety  be  rettriclll  ' 
to  the  former,  and  the  term  continued  applied  to  the  latter  class. 

3.  Orade  of  Fever. 

Fever  varies  iu  degree,  from  the  mildest  state,  in  which  the  febrile  i^np- 
tomit  are  but  just  discoverable,  up  to  the  most  severe  and  deadly ;  but  thm 
is  another  important  distinction,  which  has  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  rihl 
forces.  Two  very  striking  varieties  arise  from  this  origin.  In  one,  the  ■» 
ceptibilitics  and  energies  of  the  system  arc  niiiuipaircd,  or  even  perhaps  i^ 
vated  above  the  ordinary  standard.  Tlic  influence  of  the  causes  of  irritatkn 
is,  therefore,  fell  keenly,  and  responded  to  viguronsly.  The  febrile  reactim 
is  promptly  established  ;  the  heart  contracts  energetically ;  the  poise  ii  Ml 
and  bounding,  or  small  and  contracted,  but  always  firm  ;  heat  is  lai^ydi- 
veloped  ;  the  face  is  flushed  ;  the  head  painful ;  delirium,  when  preaen^  ilflf 
the  active  character ;  tbc  tongue  is  usaally  moist ;  in  short,  the  aymptonaiH 
in  general  those  of  high  and  vigorouB  excitement  Under  these  cirCBB* 
stances,  the  fever  has  been  calW  in flammatarij ;  partly,  because  a  certi* 
analogy  has  been  observed  between  this  condition  of  the  system  and  the  iBCll 
condition  existing  in  inflammation,  and  partly,  because  the  fever,  sympathelic 
of  active  inflammation,  is  nsually  more  or  less  of  this  character.  A.ner  Cil- 
len,  it  is  sometimes  called  eynucha;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  tluiil 
not  a  distinct  disease,  or  variety  of  fever,  but  merely  a  particular  state,  nVA 
fever,  arising  from  various  causes,  and  connected  with  various  diacoaea,  anj 
assume  in  consequence  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  system. 

In  the  other  condition  of  fever  olludcd  tu,  the  grade  of  the  vital  lanm  ia 
low.  There  may  be  susceptibility,  but  there  is  a  waut  of  energy  in  the  qt- 
tem.  However  powerful  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  however  disturbing  ib 
agency,  though  great  agitation  and  disorder  may  be  produced,  yet  all  tte 
imnltuig  movements  have  the  tuut  of  weakness.     In  this  case,  the  reactioB 
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is  often  slow,  and  is  soraetimes  established  with  great  difficaltj.  There  U 
Kca^ionally  an  apparent  struggle  between  the  deprcwin^  inflnencea  tind  the 
powers  of  the  Bjgtem,  an  alternation  of  chill  and  febrile  e.\citcment,  for  some 
ame  before  the  latter  becomes  continuoua ;  and,  ia  xomo  iDstnncea,  reaction 
aerer  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  in  the  cold  stage.  When  tlie  fever  has 
been  fully  formed,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  but  not  strongly.  The  pnlsc  is 
often  very  frequent,  much  more  ho  than  ia  usual  in  the  former  variety ;  but 
it  is  also  very  feeble,  yielding  readily  to  prefisure,  and  sometimes,  when 
nther  full,  imparting  a  sensation  to  the  finger  alinost  as  if  the  vessel  were 
filled  with  air.  Though  the  heat  of  the  surface  may  be  greatly  increased,  yet 
it  is  nncertain,  frequently  altemirting  with  eootness ;  or  one  part  of  the  body 
is  cold  while  another  is  hot ;  and  the  excitement  ia  apt  to  give  way  to  pros- 
ntion  or  collapse.  The  tongne  is  generally  dryish  or  quite  dry,  and  covered 
irith  A  dark  fnr ;  and  sordes  collect  about  the  teeth.  The  acnsoria)  functions 
ire  always  impaired.  Stnpor  or  coma,  and  delirium,  are  common;  and  the 
leliriiim  is  nsually  of  a  low  muttering  kind,  indicating  rather  an  enfeebled 
rtate  of  the  brain  thon  over- excitement.  This  condition  of  fever  ia  called 
'yphoui'.  and  aometimes  agfhenic,  or  by  the  J'rcnch,  adynamic.  It  is  not 
NHentiHlIy  a  distinct  disease ;  but  may  oecnr  in  any  febrile  affection,  even 
Ibonpfa  resulting  from  inflammation,  if  the  vitol  forces  are  greatly  reduced, 
"nms.  we  occasionally  have  this  condition  of  fever,  not  only  in  the  diseases 
romiDonly  known  as  lyphns  and  typhoid  fevers,  jjut  also  in  iutcrmittcnta,  in 
bilious  remittents,  in  the  various  exanthemata,  as  smallpox  and  acariatina. 
snd  in  M'mptomatic  fevers,  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  the  term  tyjthotm,  as  applied  to  this  elate  of  fever,  from 
the  tenn  typhus,  whit-his  employed  to  designate  a  particular  febrile  coni- 
^laint,  having  peculiar  caiis(^s  and  a  distinct  coun^e. 

l^iiides  the  two  grades  of  fever  above  described,  there  are  often  interme- 
diate or  mixed  conditions,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  sny  to  which  they  belong. 
Very  often,  the  fever  is  in/lammahiri/  at  the  beginning,  and  lifphoug  near  the 
dose.  Ti)  this  state  of  fever  the  name  of  fyiinuhtia  was  given  l)y  Cullen,  who 
hxljcen  followed  by  most  English  authors  in  his  nomenclature.  It  is  possi- 
ble alsii  for  fever  to  be  attended  with  great  debility  and  even  prostration, 
wilhnut  the  peculiar  phenomena  wliieli  are  considered  characteristics  of  the 
tyjAons  ^tate ;  ai  stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  a 
dwk  hoe  of  the  surfoi-e.  Ac.  It  is  probable  thiit  the  difference  depeuds  on 
tlw  state  of  the  bloo«l,  a  special  derangement  of  whiih,  there  is  every  reason 
lofcelieve.  gives  rise  to  the  proper  typhous  symptoms. 

The  itlate  of  the  vital  forces  on  which  these  different  grades  depend  may 
I»-fiiFt.  or  may  be  induced  by  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fever  itself 
^atcver  tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  system  predisposes  to  the  in- 
SuiiMtOTy  condition  of  fever ;    whatever  diminishes  these  powers,  to  the 
•J.liaiDii.'.     Thus,  vigorous  exercise,  pure  air,  a  cheerful  mind,  a  good  appe- 
tile,  and  a  full  diet,  i>!ace  the  system  iu  a  condition,  j)artly  through  their 
■riforating  influence  upon  the  solids,  partly  by  the  rich  fibrinous  bright-n'd 
Hood  which  they  pro<liice,  to  assume  the  inflammatory  grade  of  fever,  when 
Uposed  to  causes  eopnble  of  inducing  that  affection.     On  the  contrary,  con- 
finement, impure  air,  mental  <iejection,  l»od  living,  and  the  depressing  infbi- 
mee  of  long-continued  cold,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  other  sedative 
■jrents.  produce  a  general  deterioration  of  health,  a  languor  in  all  the  vital 
fiinctiona.  and  an  iinpoverishwl  or  depraved  condition  of  the  bloiKl,  which 
veiT  generally  give  to  fever,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  the  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhous  character.*     But  it  also  not  unfretiuently  hapi>ens  that  the  e.xciling 
•  ThoB,  it  happened  to  the  salhor  lo  nttcnd,  on  odq  occnsion,  in  a  l.ir(;e  cjitnlilisl-.- 
Btnt  (the  laitiiution  for  Itie  Deaf  and  Dumb  ia  Pbilsdelpbia],  when  the  faini\y  xmc 
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cause  of  the  fever  is  itself  of  a  depressing  nature,  in  relation  to  some  at  leut 
of  the  vital  fnncUons,  and  that  a  typlious  condition  of  the  syatem,  aa  weQ  h 
the  febrile  movement,  resnlta  directly  from  its  oppration.  Such,  bejond  all 
doubt,  is  the  case  with  the  poisonona  effluvia  wliich  cause  the  proper  typlui 
fever,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  with  that  which  produces  scarlitiiiB.  Itk 
not  improbable  that  these  depressing  agents  operate,  in  some  measnre,  in  pio- 
ducing  the  tendency  to  prostration,  by  destroying  the  healthy  character  of 
the  blood.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  is  often  very  mnch  da- 
praved  in  low  casca  of  fever,  and  must  contribute  to  the  prostration  t^  Hi 
nnfitnesB  for  supporting  the  vital  actions ;  although  it  is  difScnlt  to  Bay  hov 
far  its  peculiarity  depends  on  the  direct  action  of  the  cause,  and  how  hi 
upon  the  deranged  actions  of  the  various  organs  which  the  canse  has  pit 
into  movement. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish  again  to  impress  upon  tb 
reader  that  the  terms  injiammalory,  aynochous,  and  lypkoun,  as  applied  to 
fever,  arc  merely  expressive  of  different  states  of  this  affection,  and  not  of 
distinct  febrile  d' 


4.  Belalion  of  Fever  to  Injlammaiion. 

In  fevers  of  every  type  and  every  grade,  inflammation  of  one  or  nan 
organs  is  very  often  observed,  although,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  hii 
been  already  said,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  m» 
nection  between  fever  and  that  aCTcction ;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  tht 
former  frequently  runs  its  whole  course,  without  any  positive  proo(  or  era 
any  strong  jirobobility,  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  the  utt- 
ciation  of  inflammation  with  fever  is  purely  accidental ;  as,  for  example,  iriia 
a  febrile  complaint  is  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  cause,  iu  persons  previoiif 
affected  with  inflammation ;  or  when  the  latter  affection  is  produced  by  viiK 
lence,  or  other  extraneous  cause,  during  the  progress  of  fever.  In  all  caM 
not  purely  accidental,  inllamniatioD  co-existing  with  fever  may  be  considind 
OS  bearing  towards  it  one  of  these  tliree  relations.  It  is  either  1.  the  elM 
of  fever,  or  2.  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  fever,  (t 
3,  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

1.  That  inflammation  should  result  from  the  febrile  movement  is  nothilf 
more  than  might  be  expected  trora  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  charactM 
of  these  two  disorders.  In  the  universal  derangement  of  the  functions  k 
fever,  many  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  over-excitement  or  irritation ;  in  tki 
constitution  of  the  blood,  which  is  often  highly  stimulating ;  and  inthafl- 
creased  rajiidity  of  the  circulation ;  not  to  mention  the  irregular  distribntiw 
of  the  nervous  influence ;  we  have  those  very  conditions  which  are  most  Cavo^ 
able  to  the  development  of  inflammation.  How  easy  must  it  be,  under  tbM 
cireumstancc)",  for  the  excitement  in  particular  parts  to  pass  the  boundilj 
which  separates  mere  irritation  from  inflammatory  action  I  It  is  not,  therdbn, 
surprising  that  fevers,  of  considerable  durotion,  should  be  very  fireqaeatlf 
attended  with  infiammetion  of  one  or  more  organs,  though,  in  the  commcii* 
ment,  wholly  free  from  any  such  complication. 

expoBed  lo  tJie  efBuTiK  arising  from  tlie  contcniB  of  a  privy  which  had  floired  Inlolti 
cellur,  in  conscquuncc  of  llie  rupture  of  a  wall  which  liad  confined  tbem.  InflanM- 
tion  of  the  lungx  was  nt  the  time  provalciit  in  Ihc  rily,  and  Dot  less  than  tliJTij  H» 
berg  of  the  family  »eia  attacked  with  a  fever,  exhibiting  eTidcnoea  of  bTWMhU* 
pDeumonie  inflaDimation.  The  fact  which  is  parlicularlj  interesting  at  pMMBt  la,  iW 
a  Urge  proportion  of  ihcec  exhibited  typhous  symptoiuB  ;  and  in  TCry  hw,  if  Bqj,M 
copiouB  depletion  well  borne.  Tbia  result  was  ascribed  la  the  deprcnhig  InlluMMlf 
the  cxhalalionB,  which  predispowd  Ihe  lyatem  to  the  low  ft         *  '  ■    -  -• 

taokedhfit' 
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2.  The  causes  which  produce  the  general  derMigement  of  fiinctlon  called 
ibTer,  may  also  operate  on  particolar  organs,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation ; 
and  the  two  conditions  may  thus  be  associated  from  the  commencement 
Thus,  cold  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  febrile  movement  without 
inflaniinatiop,  and  it  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  the  latter  without  the 
fonner.     A  fair  inference  is,  that  it  may  produce  the  two,  in  some  instances, 
conjointly.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  actually  does  so.     At  least,  it 
oocaaonally  happens,  in  the  phlegmasia,  that  the  fever  and  inflammation  cor- 
respond so  closely  in  their  time  of  commencement  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceiTe  that  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other.     The  patient  has  a  chill,  febrile  re- 
action occurs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.     The 
two  probably  depend  upon  the  same  cause.     In  the  exanthematous  diseases, 
in  which  the  characteristic  eruption  comes  on  at  certain  periods  after  the 
commencement  of  the  complaint,  it  very  probably  results  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  cause.     So  also  with  the  sore-throat  of  scarlatina,  and  the 
cttirrfaal  affection  of  measles,  which,  as  they  are  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the 
ferer,  and,  commencing  almost  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  even  previously, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  its  effects,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source 
u  the  fever  itself. 

3.  The  fact  that  inflammation  produces  fever  is  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  comment  in  this  place.  The  fever  attending  wounds,  and  all  the  phleg- 
Buie  are  examples. 

From  all  these -causes  it  happens  that  inflammation  is  an  almost  invariable 
■eeompaniment  of  protracted  fever ;  and  the  association  is  so  frequent  as  to 
^re  led  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  pathologists,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  independent  febrile  movement,  and  that  all  fevers  are  in  fact  in- 
bnunations,  the  general  disorder  l)eing  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the 
local  disease.  Upon  this  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  discussing  the 
diflerent  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  fever.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that 
the  opimon  is  not  that  of  the  author. 

6.   Causes  of  Fever, 

*^  18  probable  that  any  cause,  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  or  very 
^|Dkerai  impression  on  the  system,  either  of  an  excitant  or  depressing  cha- 
^^^*  ^y  ?ive  rise  to  fever.  The  various  organs  of  the  system  are  so  con- 
^P^^  by  sympathy,  or  by  mutual  dependence,  that  they  may  be  all  brought 
the  ^'^^S^^^^^  by  a  certain  amount  of  disease  in  one,  or  in  any  number  of 
^^"  -^  slight  affection,  of  small  extent,  is  generally  insufficient  to  rouse 
sympathies,  and  therefore  continues  local.     But,  if  the  affection  involve 
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give       '^^P^^'^'  ®^en  though  slight  in  degree,  it  may  extend  to  the  whole,  and 
tation^^  *^  general  disorder.     Any  cause,  therefore,  capable  of  inducing  irri- 
of  ^u   *?  ^"^  considerable  number  of  organs,  or  over  any  considerable  portion 
*^*prJI  •       '  ^^^^^^  ^7  *  direct  impression,  or  by  the  reaction  which  follows 
^ion  irT^^^k  ^^  ^^  ^^^  super-excitement  in  certain  parts  resulting  from  de]>res- 
^^  has  1^  f     '  ^^y  occasion  universal  derangement,  and  consequently  fever. 
•^'^^ost  a^'^^^  ^^^°  ®^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  »\\gyii  disorder  of  the  functions,  vanishing 
**^re€jr  }  ^^^^  ^  ^^  occurs,  without  leaving  injurious  results  behind  it,  can 
^^d  a  /^  *^  accounted  disease.    This  is  true  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of  a  part ; 
^«ve  a  cert'^^  ^^^^tigement  of  the  system,  in  order  to  constitute  fever,  must 
^^""t  not  h       ^^^^^^^-     T^hc    cause,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  that  name, 
5*«t  a//  fft«  ^  ^'"^^  %/f/re  in  itf=^  action.     It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
^  ^^^ir  ij^g^^^^^^^^^^^f^tion  a.  nd  depression,  not  quite  local  or  circumscribed 
^^ea  inff^*^^^'  "^^^P^^^o  ca  "^e.s  of  fever.   (Soe  IrrUcUion  and  Depression.) 
^^mtioD  becoaie^     established    it  continues  for  a  certain  length 
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of  time,  and  nuiH  its  course  independently  of  its  caosa.  It  ii  the  ii 
tioD,  therefore,  and  not  the  a)^nt  which  produced  the  inflammation,  that  moit 
be  considered  oa  the  cause  of  the  resulting  fever.  In  northern  latitades^  thn 
IB  certainly  no  cauBe  so  operative  as  thio.  The  fevers  fhim  inflammation  no- 
bably  exceed  in  number  those  which  arise  from  all  other  causes  pat  togeuv. 
How  it  is  that  the  organic  derangement  uf  on  inBamed  part  is  so  mnch  man 
proTocative  of  fever  than  the  functional  diEorder  of  the  same  part,  in  a  itM 
of  irritation,  must  be  explained  chiefly  by  reference  to  tiie  gre^^  intenn^  of 
the  former  affection,  and  its  consequently  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  synpfr 
thies ;  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  change  in  the  mam  of  blood,  wluek 
acquires  an  increased  proportion  of  fibrin  during  inQommaUon,  may  hin 
something  to  do  with  the  result 

The  facility  with  which  irritation  or  inflammation  may  produce  ferer  depoidi 
mnch  upon  the  predisposition  of  the  Rystcm.  Sometimes,  a  slight  degree  of 
either  will  give  rise  to  the  febrile  movement ;  iu  other  instances,  the  sjitai 
scarcely  seems  to  feci  thera  when  extensive  or  intense.  It  is  obvious,  then- 
ibre,  that  some  conditions  of  a3'stem  in  apparent  health  must  be  faTonnbh^ 
and  others  unfavourable  to  fever.  In  what  these  conditions  consist  is  not  ml 
understood.  They  probably  sometimes  depend  upon  an  unknown  state  of  tbi 
nervous  system,  rendering  the  sym]>athies  more  or  less  active  than  nsul; 
sometimes  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  in  one  case  be  mon 
stimulant,  and  in  the  other  less  so  than  iu  perfect  health.  It  is  highly  proW 
ble  that  Uic  retention  of  various  rccrementitious  substances  in  the  blood  m^ 
give  to  that  fluid  an  irritating  ehnrac-tor,  which  may  greatly  favour  the  infle- 
ence  of  some  additional  irritation,  thus  constituting  u  strong  predisposition  ta 
fever;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  an  accumulation  of  unhealthy  matten 
in  the  blood-vessels  mny  of  itself  produce  fever.  But  all  tliis  is  more  or  ka 
coi^ectural.  We  arc  iu  want  of  facts  upon  which  to  found  a  demunstratioiL 
There  is,  however,  one  woll-asccrlaiucd  condition,  which  frequently  serrea  is 
the  predisposition  to  febrile  attocki;.  An  irritation  or  inflammation  is  ooea- 
sionally  quite  latent,  insuflicicnt  to  involve  tlic  system,  and  scarcely  eves 
attracting  the  serious  uttentiuu  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  slight  iu  degree,  or 
so  chronic  that  the  systcin  hn^i  gradually  become  accustomed  to  its  presence^ 
and  ceased  to  feel  it  In  this  condition,  for  example,  may  be  the  stomach  in 
intemperate  (tcrsons,  the  liver  in  those  exposed  to  great  and  continued  hea^ 
and  tlic  brain  in  those  much  agitated  by  perplexing  or  excitiug  thoughts,  A. 
slight  additional  i.<ausc  is  now  suOiuient  to  awiiken  fever;  and  it  is  nut  impn>- 
bable  that  many  casts  of  this  affection,  the  origin  of  which  appcara  obacue* 
might  be  traced,  if  accurately  cxumintd,  to  tliis  source. 

In  relation  to  fevers  arising  fiom  ol>Tious  sources  of  irritation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  from  inflammation,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  tliey  in  geneiml 
continue  only  during  the  influenc-e  of  their  cause,  or  quickly  subside  when  ths 
cause  has  ceased  to  act  In  some  instjinccs,  it  is  possible  that  a  fever,  pro- 
duced and  long  sustained  by  irritation,  may  continue  a  certain  hmgth  of  timCr 
through  the  influence  of  habit,  after  the  original  caose  has  disap|>eared ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  as  altove  stated.  Thus,  a  fever  resulting  from  the  reactioia 
after  exposure,  under  ceriaiu  circumstances,  to  cold,  subsides  very  quickly^. 
anlcss  sustained  by  inflammation  simultaneously  produced;  and  the  constitii- 
tional  symptoms  in  pleurisy,  imeumonia.  gastritis,  &c.,  disappear  when  th0 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach  respectively  i.s  subdued.  It  U 
probable  that  what  is  called  ephemeral  fever  thus  has  its  origin  iu  some  tnuM' 
dtory  irritation. 

But  there  are  numerous  fevers,  which,  when  once  produced,  run  a  ccrtidB 
course  often  quite  protracted,  and  altogether  independent  of  any  renewed  i^h 
pUcation  of  the  cause.     Whether  the  caose,  in  these  cases,  sets  a  certain  con- 
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:ioii  of  morbid  actiona  into  motion,  which  must  go  on  Iik6  those  of 
ck  or  watch  till  they  have  run  down ;  or  whether  the  morbific  agent  is 
■d,  and  continneH  to  esereise  its  injurious  influence  until  finally  elimi- 
by  the  efforts  of  the  system ;  or  whether  this  same  agent  has  the 
either  of  assimilating,  in  some  degree,  to  its  own  natare,  by  a  sort  of 
al  action,  the  blood  with  which  it  circulates,  or  of  so  affecting  the 
>B  to  eoahlc  them  to  produce,  out  of  the  materials  upon  which  they 
dmilar  substance,  capable  of  continuing  the  primary  impression  until 
Item  has  become  thorouffhly  accustomed  to  the  new  influence,  as  may 
posed  to  be  the  case  in  the  contagious  fevers ;  all  these  arc  questions 
have  been  much  agitated,  but  never  satiefactorily  solved.  The  causes 
1  fevers  may  all  be  arranged,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  under  the 
>f  miasmaia,  contagion,  and  epidemic  injiwenct!.  Our  knowledge  in 
1  to  the  true  natare  of  these  causes  is  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain, 
i  real  agents  have  never  been  isolated ;  but  their  origin,  their  modes 
on,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  have  been  indufitrionsly  invcs- 
,  and  are  to  a  certain  csient  known.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
T  them  particularly,  in  the  chapter  upon  the  general  canses  of  diseaee, 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 

6.    Theories  of  Fe<xr. 

Q  a  sobject  so  important  as  fever,  which  has  occnpicd  so  much  of  the 
in  of  writers  on  medicine,  in  all  nges,  it  is  deemed  proper,  even  in  an 
tary  work  like  the  present,  lo  give  a  sket<.'h  of  the  most  prominent 
IS  which  have  been  entertained  in  relation  to  it,  especially  as  in  these 
IS  are  involved,  for  the  most  part,  the  gcnerul  medical  doctrines  of  the 
rhen  they  prevailed. 

xoral  I'athnlogy. — The  first  hypothesis  hroaehed  in  relation  to  fever, 
at  which  continued  hmge.'Jt  to  commnnd  the  fuith  of  the  medical  world, 
■d  it  ti)  a  disordered  condition  ofihe  fluids  of  the  body.  Hippocrates 
ered  increased  heat  to  be  the  essence  offerer,  and  its  proximate  cause 
1  ^nperabunilancc  of  the  bile,  ^he  hlack  bile  (atrabilis),  the  phlegm,  or 
wd.  Oalen  had  the  same  notion  in  relnlion  to  bent,  and,  carefully  dis- 
?hing  the  phlegmasia  or  inflainmnticms  fnmi  fevers  properly  so  culled, 
.■d  the  latter  to  an  iitterntion  or  putriility  <if  the  fluids;  the  varieties 
pm<tnced  severally  by  the  bile,  the  block  bile,  the  phlegm,  and  the 
.  The  idea  also  appears  to  have  l>eon  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that 
>mmotion  in  the  system  had  the  olject  of  expelling  the  superabundant 
irbid  humours,  or  of  rendering  them  harmless.  There  were,  of  conrse, 
ences  of  opinion  among  ancient  authfirs ;  and  Celsus  seems  to  have  been 
IT  from  the  truth,  in  tn'aling  of  fever  simply  as  a  disease  of  the  whole 
-  The  Greek  writers  were  followed  by  the  Arabians;  and,  upon  the 
al  nf  learning,  were  naturally  the  fiiunlain  from  which  the  physicians  of 
tpedrew  their  opinions. 

le discovery  of  the  cin:uIation  of  the  blood  induced  some  modification  in 
;  opinions,  without  essentially  changing  them.  It  was  now  understood 
'be  bile  and  phlegm  were  merely  secn'tions  from  the  blood ;  and  this 
nme  to  be  considered  a.s  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  mischief. 
only  in  the  case  of  fevers,  but  of  all  other  diseases,  it  was  supfiosed  that 
W  becomes  contaminatml  or  depraved,  cither  by  the  reception  of  noxions 
«res  from  without,  or  in  eonseipiencc  of  changes  going  on  within  the 
;  that  the  system  is  e.\cited  by  the  presence  of  these  impurities  cither  to 
:  elTorts  for  their  expulsion,  or  to  a  course  of  elaborutive  uclion,  so  as  to 
sm  for  expulsion ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  Sydenham,  "a  disease  is 
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no  more  than  a  vigorous  effort  of  natare  to  throw  off  the  moibific  matter,  and 
thus  recover  the  patient"  This  is  the  sum  and  sabatance  of  the  htimcnl 
pathology.  According  to  this  view,  fever  is  only  a  violent  effort  of  the^jitw 
to  rid  Itoelf  of  noxious  matter ;  and  the  sweats,  biliona  diKhaTgeo,  tntid 
nrine,  supporatious,  and  cutaneons  eniptione,  which  so  often  attend  fever,  tn 
merely  different  means  by  which  this  matter  is  expelled.  As  to  the  naton  of 
the  moibific  matter,  and  its  mode  of  production,  there  was  much  difference  ct 
opinion.  Chemical  discovery  was  naturally  brought  to  the  aid  of  pathology; 
and  the  notions  of  an  acid,  alkaline,  or  earthy  contamtnation,  of  the  contot 
between  acid  and  alkali,  and  of  fermentation,  were  prominent  among  Aa 
almost  Infinite  multitude  of  speculations.  The  idea  of  the  necesaitj  of  a 
certain  concoction,  by  which  the  morbific  matter  was  to  be  prepared  for  ex- 
pulsion, was  perhaps  the  most  practically  injurions  of  these  theoretical  iw- 
tions ;  as  it  led  tu  the  practice,  under  the  idea  that  the  febrile  movement  WH 
necessary  to  the  concocting  process,  of  employing  means  rather  to  ii 
than  to  moderate  that  movement.  Iluncc  the  hot  drinks  and  close  c 
ment,  which  were  at  one  time  bo  niui'h  used,  and  80  fatal,  in  tlie  t 
of  smallpox  and  other  febrile  discuses. 

Among  the  modifications  of  opinion  connected  with  the  humoral  origia  of 
fever  were  those  of  liocrhanvu  nnil  Stutil.  The  former,  while  he  admitted 
the  influence  of  chemical  changes  in  the  fluids,  ascribed  fever  not  so  mneh 
to  contamination  of  the  blootl  as  to  its  ^rcutcr  thickness  or  viscidity,  which 
caused  it  to  stagnate  in  the  extreme  vcssclii,  and  thus  bronght  on  the  aU 
stage  of  fevers,  followed  by  all  its  train  of  excessive  action.  Stahl,  ca^ 
ceiving  that  fever  consisted  in  a  plethoric  or  depraved  condition  of  the  Btnit, 
imagined  the  existence  of  a  su])crinteD(ling  rational  principle,  called  Tftrion^ 
autocraieia,  anima  medica,  and  cin  medicalrix  naturte,  which,  in  this  u  m 
all  other  diseases,  watched  over  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  syata 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation ;  bo  that  fever.  Instead  of  being  a  moibid 
condition,  was  in  fact  a  series  of  actions,  under  the  guidance  of  this  pri» 
ciple,  for  the  removal  of  the  real  cause  of  offence.  This  theory  led  to  u 
expectant  practice,  which  contented  itself  with  observing  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture, and  taking  care  that  nothing;  interfered  with  her  objects.  The  theoriM 
both  of  Stahl  and  Boerlioave  hud  a  wide  prevalence  in  the  schools  of  Eoropi^ 
and  made  an  impression  on  ])rofcBsional  opinion  which  has  scarcely  jfl 
disappeared. 

Nerooua  Theories. — All  the  opinions  hitherto  mentioned  were  npoD  tkl 
basis  of  the  humoral  pathology.  This  remained  undisputed  till  the  timetrf 
Hoffmann  and  Cullen.  To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  first  leading  ttl 
attention  from  the  fluids  to  the  solid  structure,  as  the  scat  of  the  diEMM. 
Hoffmann  sought,  in  the  nervous  system,  the  source  of  the  mischief;  andH 
is  wonderful,  considering  the  character  of  tlie  symptoms,  that  the  idea  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  theorists.  He  believed  the  first  step,  in  the  estabM- 
ment  of  fever,  to  be  s]>asm  of  the  capillaries;  and  the  heat  of  skin  aad 
arterial  excitement  which  follow,  he  considered  as  the  mere  reaction  of  tbi 
system,  necessary  to  overcome  this  spasm.  It  was  Cullen,  however,  who 
gave  consistence  and  popularity  to  the  new  opinions,  and  completely  oTtt- 
tamcd  the  old  doctrines  of  humoralism  in  the  estimation  of  the  profoasiH. 
The  hypothesis  of  that  celebrated  teacher  was,  that,  under  the  inflaence  of 
some  sedative  agency  u[)on  the  nervous  system,  the  energy  of  the  brain  il 
diminished,  and  all  the  functions  consequently  debilitated,  especially  thoM 
of  the  extreme  vessels ;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  ami, 
probably,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vis  mcdicatrix  natum,  a  S] 
modic  state  of  the  extreme  vessels  occurs  in  connection  with  the  col' 
that  by  this  a  degree  of  irritation  is  extended  to  the  heart  and  large 
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I  vrhic-h  iDcrcascd  action  is  indnced,  conBtitutitif;  the  hot  stage ;  and  that 
nally,  throuf^h  thiB  excitement,  energy  is  restored  to  the  hriun,  and  extended 
t  the  extreme  resscls,  thus  overcoming  tbc  apasm  of  the  capillaries,  and 
Uowiog  the  excretion  of  sveat  to  take  place,  together  with  other  evidences 
f  reloxutioD.  Cnllen  denied  that  any  pre-existing  moTbiil  condition  of  the 
lood  was  the  cause  of  fever,  though  he  admitted  that  a  change  of  the  flnids 
ccnrred  during  the  course  of  the  aS'ection,  and  as  one  of  its  efTccts ;  an 
pinion  which  had  been  previonsly  advanced  by  Baglivi. 

Thongh  the  explanation  of  Culleu  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  old  humor- 
lism.  it  is  obviously  altogether  hypothetical,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  contra- 
ictorr  to  facts.  The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  fever  is,  probably,  in 
'enentl.  as  he  maintains,  a  state  of  depression,  exhibiting  evidences  of  a  seda- 
n  iofluence  npon  tbc  nervous  system ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  theory  is  pure 
wumption.  Learing  out  of  view  the  fiinciful  notion  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
aturo.-.  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  tlie  existence  of  spasm  of  the  extreme 
eiveb.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  stage,  they  are  in  a  state  of  contraction 
rum  their  inability  to  receive  and  circulate  the  blood,  and  in  the  liot  stage, 
bough  the  secretory  pores  appear  to  be  closed,  tlie  vessels  themselvcti  are 
lilated,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fulness  and  redness  of  the  surface.  There  is 
10  proof  that  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  even  admitting  its  existence,  is  the 
»ise  of  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  heart  and  larger  veiwels ;  nor  that  this 
reaction  produces  relaxation  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  not  even  true  that 
ivmpioni.t  of  de[ireiision  uniformly  m-hcr  in  the  feliriJe  movement,  nor  that 
the  t'lM  stage  is  the  m-cessary  antecedent  of  all  that  fnllows.  Fever  some- 
tines  ii(-gin:>  without  obvious  depression,  and  witliout  chill ;  the  system  being 
tt  imee  introduced  iato  the  state  of  arterial  excitement.  A  general  theory 
uanxt  be  true  which  does  not  embrace  all  the  jmrtieular  caiies. 

Xot  t->  s]>eak  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  the  conti^inporary  and  rival  of 
CKl^■^.  who  considered  fever,  as  all  other  dir^eu^e^i,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
ilie f-fr>;i:t  of  excesKivc  or  deficient  uxeitement,  the  formiT  eonstituting  a  state 
•X  inihrci.'t,  the  latter  of  direct  deiiility,  it  will  be  jtropcr  to  notice,  in  a  few 
*<inl<,  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Darwin,  which,  cmbrai;ing  tlic  two  ]irominont 
Vini^iiiJes  i^f  Dr.  Brown,  supenulds  a  third  equally  essential,  and  explains, 
•itU  iniifh  plausibility,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  fever.  In  the  following 
rtpianation,  I  shall  avoid  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  em- 
iJfiy  icriBB  with  the  siguificai  ion  of  which  tlie  reader  is  already  familiar.  The 
i™ci[il.;i  alluded  to  are,  1.  that  all  excitement  of  the  organs  is  followed  by  a 
|irri|Hinionale  diminution  of  their  power,  or  exhaustion  ;  2.  that  rest,  or  ab- 
ftrj>liiiii  of  the  asual  stimuli,  renders  the  organs  more  susceptible  to  the  sub- 
'i^'Dt  a<-tion  of  the  stimuli ;  and,  3.  that  the  funetiuus  of  different  organs 
in'ru  orsueiuted,  that  an  increase  or  diminution  in  one  is  fodowcd  either  by 
>  smiUir  rhangi!  in  another,  by  what  Dr.  Darwin  calls  direi-f  ni/ntjiafhif,  or 
I?!  reverse  change,  tlie  incn.-ase  of  one  being  fullowed  by  a  diminution,  and 
Uif  Jiniinutinn  liy  an  increase  of  another,  by  what  he  denominates  mvrw 
fif-l'itl-ii.  These  i>riitciples  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  arc  very  esteu- 
«'"lv  siiiplicalile  in  the  cx|>lauatiun  of  morbid  |)henomena.  If  the  first  jiro- 
{•"hi-m  bo  modifiwl  Ijy  the  substitution  of  over-excitement  for  excitement 
>;ii.|Jy.  and  if.  iu  the  thinl,  the  effect  whieh  he  considers  us  resulting  from 
f«trri;  sympathy,  be  ascrilwd  to  revulsion,  or  to  men^  dependence  of  fiinc- 
Ji'*,  ■»  »hcn  vx'eitcmuut  in  one  organ  embarrasses  its  operations,  and  thus 
iioHi'iihe  actiiin  of  some  dependent  organ,  the  principles  stated  will  cor- 
K.'jj^iu'i  wiih  those  whicli  have  Itiicn  already  ineuleateii  iu  this  work,  uiid  for 
'ii'ii>-v(|..piucnt  of  whiih  much  is  due  to  the  auliior.s  mentioned.  Ti)  api>ly 
'li-  l'rirn'Lple:r — in  the  cold  stage,  tliere  is  an  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount 
"■  'tiv  urdiuary  stimulus,  and  eonsequeully  an  iniTt'a,so  of  KUS(.-L'pti\i'dUj  la 
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certain  parte  of  the  eystem,  so  that,  upon  the  re-application  of  the  sdnmti^ 
those  parts  are  excited  iato  excesaiTe  action,  irhich,  combined  wHh  thi 
varions  derangemonts  that  take  place  through  the  influence  of  the  lymp^ 
tbies,  constitutes  fever ;  and  this  is  complicated  by  the  resnlts  depending  oa 
the  various  natnrc  and  application  of  the  morbid  cause,  whether  it  coinigll 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  healthy  stimali,  in  which  case  the  debility  ia  dind; 
or  upon  the  application  of  stimnli  in  excess,  in  which  case  therfl  is  indinct 
debility,  and  whether  the  morbid  impression  is  made  especially  upon  OM 
organ,  as  the  stomach,  upon  another,  as  the  brain,  or  upon  sererBl  rinnh^ 
neoDsly.  Now,  if,  in  addition  to  the  above  principles,  we  admit  the  po^ 
lively  depressing  inBnencc  of  certain  morbid  agents,  and  the  reactions  mA 
follow  their  application,  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  second  prinriph 
above  mentioned,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  explaining  a  great  many  of  tta 
phenomena  of  febrile  diseases ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  then  an 
many  difficulties  which  remain  unsolved  by  this  hypothesis. 

Theories  of  Local  Origin. — Hitherto,  all  writers  had  recognized  the  a^ 
istence  of  fever  as  a  general  disease,  independent  of  any  local  lesion;  wtull 
it  wan  also  admitted  to  arise  frequently  from  inflammation  of  partioalar  parii 
of  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  called  idiop(Uhic  or  eaaerUiai,  in  tki 
latter  symptomatic.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  dispute  thk 
position.  It  is  true  that  Pinel  considered  each  variety  of  fever  to  be  a^ 
ncctcd  essentially  with  some  beat  disorder,  as  bilious  fever  with  diaean  rf 
the  digestive  organs,  nervous  fever  with  disease  of  the  brain,  Sk.  ;  bnt  hi 
did  not  deny  the  essential  nature  of  the  fever  itself.  Clutterbuck,  who  pok 
lished,  in  1807,  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,"  was  pi» 
bably  the  first  author  who  diHtinctly  denied  the  existence  of  idioprait 
or  essential  fevers,  and  asserted  the  uniform  dependence  of  all  feven  npn 
local  inflammation.  Tliose  which  hod  hitherto  been  considered  as  idiopetiiii 
he  maintained  to  be  nothing  more  than  inflammation  of  the  brain,  udw> 
cordingly  proposed  for  them  the  name  of  encrphaliliii.  He  supported  Ui 
bypiithesis  by  the  arguments,  that  the  brain  is  always  aifected  in  these  ftm% 
as  proved  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  appcaranct^s  frequently  presented  tNt 
death,  and  tiiat  the  a^ection  ia  identical  in  its  phenomena,  its  mode  of  cn^ 
and  the  structural  lesions  it  leaves  behind,  with  palpable  and  acknovriedgd 
phrcnitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Clutturbuck's  views,  howeWi 
made  little  impression,  and  scarcely  indeed  attracted  general  atteotJOB,  nil 
brought  forward  in  contradiction  to  the  claims  of  a  more  celebrated  wdkr 
to  originality  in  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  essential  fbrvL* 

Perhaps  no  individual,  since  the  days  of  Cullen,  has  produced  a  gml' 
impression  on  medical  sentiment,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  no  oMd 
any  time  has  exercised  a  greater  influence,  in  his  own  particular  country,  OTM 
the  opinions,  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  than  BroiiMk 
It  is  true  that  his  theory  of  disease  in  general,  and  of  fever  in  particular,  ll 
at  present  admitted  in  its  full  extent  by  very  few-,  but  it  cannot  be  deiiM 
that  he  very  much  modified  previous  opinion,  that  he  awakened  a  new  spirit 
and  led  the  way  in  a  new  line  of  investigation,  that  he  almost  rcrolutJoniiBl 
the  formerly  inefficient  therapeutics  of  his  country,  and  has  been  in  thM 

*  Sinec  the  piililicotion  at  tbe  fint  »ditioD  of  Ihis  work,  I  hnTC  seen  a  itatemmt  ^ 
ProfMBor  Gineamini,  in  a  biogr&phiclial  nulicD  of  Tommiuiini  of  I'ftrmk,  to  the  cffeol,  tkal 
Uiis  celcbrntcd  lulinn  phyBicUn,  ia  a  work  on  ferer  published  in  180S,  put  foitb  tkt 
ddCtrinc  of  llio  CHscnlial  dependence  of  fever  upon  iaflnmrniktiDn,  thut  praccdlDg  iNik 
Clutterbuck  and  UroiiaaaiB.  "  Tummsiini."  saya  lii<<  biographer,  "placad  tb«  aMtif 
faTer.  accnrding  to  the  aymptoTna,  in  phlogORiB  of  this  or  that  tisciis,  aad  freqncillr 
even  in  a  dilfuso  phtogoiia  cf  the  enlire  Banguiferous  ayatcm."  (Medieo-Ckintrg,  XM> 
Jf.  S.,  tL  2ia.)—Jfott  u  IMt  ucond  tdUion. 
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irious  ways  of  incalculable  service  to  medicine.  It  was,  I  believp,  in  1816, 
wt  Broussais  annaunccd  his  doctrine  of  fever,  He  agreed  with  Clutterbucli 
I  denying  wholly  the  cxit^tence  of  essential  fever,  but  differed  from  him  in 
wribiu^  all  those  feven,  previously  denominated  idiopntir,  to  inflammation 
f  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  that  conjointly  of  the  stomach 
nd  bowda.  In  other  words,  these  fevers,  according  to  Broussais,  ore  yaa- 
"Aia  OT  giulra-enierUia.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  considered  every  case 
<f  disease  correspondent  with  our  notion  of  fever,  whether  amon^  those  for- 
oerly  classed  as  idiopathic,  or  among  the  symptomatic,  to  be,  if  not  gastro- 
nteritis.  at  least  complicated  with  that  affection.  Of  traumatic  fever  he 
■xpresply  states  that  it  is  gostro-entcritia,  excited  by  tlie  inflammntion  of  the 
ronnd,  the  irritation  being  transmitted  from  the  wound  to  the  brain,  and 
hence  reflected  to  the  gastro-intestinal  raucous  membrane.  Fever,  in  the 
lietract,  he  defines  to  be  increased  avtion  of  the  heart,  and  increased  heat  of 
kin,  producing  painful  sensation.  These  are  only  constituent  parts,  und  not 
be  whole  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term  fever ;  bat  the  observations  which 
blltiw,  if  applicable  to  a  part  of  the  affection,  are  still  more  so  to  the  whole. 
[nflsRimati'm  of  a  part,  he  observes,  when  it  extends  beyond  its  primary 
«it,  s^nds  irritation  U>  the  brain,  which  refieetw  it  to  all  the  orpans  with 
wfaieli  it  19  in  communication,  and  consequently  to  the  heart.  When  the 
irritation  thns  tramiinitted  is  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  fever,  it  is  a 
(node  of  inflammation.  But.  when  inflammation  is  suflieiently  intense  to 
produce  cxritement  of  the  heart,  it  is  also  MifTiciently  so  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  i:ti>mni;h  ;  consi-qucnlly  the  stomach  is  inflamed  in  every  cn.ie  of  fever. 
If.  then-fore,  guslritis  be  not  iit  the  basis  of  every  s3-mplomiitic  fever,  it  is  at 
lewt  a  uniform  attendant. 

Another  of  the  thenries  which  maintain  the  local  orifrin  of  fever  is  that  of 
Bonillttud,  who  considers  the  aO'ection  as  ^ymptonmtic  of  irritation  nr  general 
inflammation  of  the  ein-ulatriry  system,  and  ))Oculiar  forms  of  it  as  ari^^ing 
fmm  it.<  complicatifln  with  inflammation  of  mhcr  stmetures,  as  of  the  ali- 
WBtary  cuDul  aud  eerebro-spinal  system,  with  alteration  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Others  again,  of  this  school,  conlcnt  themselves  with  o.'^cribing  fever  to 
local  inflanimution.  without  attempting  to  confine  the  inflummution  essentially 
»«ny  particular  organ. 

E<:hf1ir  Tln:orii:i'. — The  impression  jintduced  on  general  mcdieol  senti- 
■eut  br  the  zeal  of  IJrooKsais  und  his  disi'i[ilcs  gradually  faded ;  and  there 
Hirsi  present  fuw  palholitgists  who  cunsider  fever  in  all  cases  symptomatic 
"f  inAunmiutiim.  Since  his  time,  there  has  been  no  dortrinc  of  fever  which 
^U  he  said  to  have  hud  a  general  prevalence.  Kach  individual  bus  the 
Ifsiwl'  before  hini,  aud  judges  for  himself;  and  probably  most  persons,  see- 
iniTa  liltlc  (rath  and  some  erii)r  in  every  exclnKive  hypothesis,  have  sidc<'tcd 
>|wninu  from  each,  anri  fornu'd  a  sort  of  composite  (i[)inion,  of  which  even 
tK  (dil  (iothie  doctrine  of  the  liiimural  pathologists  constilntes  a  part. 
Itxtwl.  adispa^ition  torelurn  tothelUiid.s,  ns  the  main  source  of  at  least  idio- 
I«tliii.-  fever,  hm  of  late  been  strongly  evinced.  Many  now  liolievc  that  the 
iiiiwnatic.  epidemic,  and  contagi<ms  <inuses  of  fever  act  mainly  upon  the 
Wmal,  luil  that  the  morbid  ]ilienoinena  arc  due  to  the  unhealthy  inlluoncc 
HponlH.  jvMem  of  that  fluid  in  its  altered  state.  There  can  be  n.i  dimbt 
tMl  The  blooi]  is  often  greatly  altered  in  fevers  arising  from  the  ciiuscs  men- 
tiwwd :  ud  it  is  possible  that,  in  many  in.'itanecs,  this  alteration  \f>  primary 
wl  'lie  direct  cause  "f  other  changes ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
^IHjre  on  this  point,  the  as,sumplii)u  that  all  fevers,  or  even  the  jiar- 
'Nir  ftiers  referrutl  tn,  are  dependent  c\i-lusively  on  the  morbid  state  of 
*tM.wiI,  is  not,  I  thiiLk,  warraut4il>lc.  Very  often,  when  exiiuiincd  in  the 
'wlj  stiijrtB  of  fever,  that  fluid  presents  no  ajjpreciable  change ;  ain\,  even 
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when  its  alteration  has  preceded  an  open  attack  of  ferer,  it  is  possible  tint 
the  result  may  have  taken  place  in  conaequcnce  of  morbid  impresiuw 
Bireaily  made  upoa  the  solids. 

7.  Nalure  of  Fever. 

That  fever  is  a  fi^encral  disease,  affecting  all  the  functjons,  mnst  be  obfiiNi 
to  those  who  observe  the  phenomena  which  it  presents.  This  is  tme,  whette 
we  consider  the  fiinctioDB  of  associated  parts,  as  of  the  apparatuses  or  q^ 
terns  which  compose  the  general  system,  or  those  of  particular  organs.  Ui 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities,  in  the  earlier  staffs,  the  Torioa 
disordered  sensations,  the  altered  sensibilitj  and  mnscnlor  weakneai,  Ik 
mental  debility  or  confusion,  with  many  other  occasional  or  constant  pbia^ 
mcna,  evince,  beyond  all  jjossibility  of  doulit,  derangement  of  the  nema 
Bytrtcm.  The  los!>  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food,  diarrbcea  or  constipatui^ 
nansca,  vomiting,  &i:,  no  les!)  plainly  indicate  dtsurdcred  digestion.  Thatfti 
circulatory  functioa,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  of  absorption,  M 
deranged,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  The  hurried  or  anxiona  bretflh 
ing,  and  the  oft«n  deficient  arlcrialization  of  the  blood,  prove  that  reapin- 
tion  participates  in  the  general  disorder.  Secretion  is  universally  affect^ 
being  generally  deficient,  sometimes  too  copious,  and  often  quite  deraanA 
That  the  nutritive  function  is  almost  suspcnrlcd  is  proved  by  the  lengtsrf 
time  during  which  life  is  often  sustained  in  fevers  without  food.  The  cd» 
rific  function  is  almost  invariably  ntorc  active  than  in  health,  in  fully  dnri*  < 
oped  fever.  If  each  of  the  organs  betaken  in  like  manner  snccessirelj,  (fay 
will  lie  found,  wjttiotit  exocplinn,  to  be  more  or  less  disordered.  We  an 
justified,  therefore,  in  considerini;  fever  as  a  disease  of  the  whole  syatem. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  this  disease  exist  of  itself,  or  is  it  necHM^ 
rily  connected  witli  and  dependent  upon  some  local  lesion  ;  in  other  vnd^ 
can  it  be  cfmential  or  idiopathic,  or  is  it  always  and  necessarily  gymp^mtaHet 
I  believe  that  generol  opinion  is  correct  in  considering  it  sometimes  as  0*^ 
and  sometimes  as  the  other.  The  advocates  of  the  ctclnsive  local  depesi- 
ence  of  fever  have  thrown  away  muili  eloquence  in  combating  a  chinuf^ 
which  they  denominate  ontolojry,  ns  if  their  opponents  believed  in  tbatt 
istence  of  something  distinct  and  independent  of  the  system,  nnder  the  ■§■■ 
of  fever.  All  that  is  maintiuned  by  the  easentialists  is,  that  in  fever  oil  Ikl 
functions  are  disordered,  without  any  necessary  dependence  upon  diseaaas 
one  particular  part 

In  maintaining  the  existence  of  essential  fever,  it  is  not  necessary  to  (^ 
port  the  notion  of  universality  in  the  action  of  its  cause.  This  may  or  W^ 
not  be  the  case.  The  probability  is,  that  some  causes  act  locally  ontM 
organ  cvilusivuly,  others  act  generally  on  several  organs,  some  univerH^r 
on  all.  But,  when  an  essential  fever  arises  from  a  cause  acting  upon  a  Mt> 
ticular  part,  the  first  im)>ression.  after  setting  the  febrile  movement  a  jcooft 
is  no  longer  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  and  may  cease  altogether.  OthB^ 
wise  the  fever  would  be  synipt^mmtic  of  the  local  afTection. 

I  propose  in  this  place  to  offer  sutnc  arguments  in  proof  of  the  occasioHl 
indeitcndent  existence,  or  idiojiathic  nature  of  fever.  They  who  maintuaa 
contrary  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  ascAl 
fever  to  local  inflammation  exclusively.  The  ai^umcnts  will,  therefore,  ht 
directed  especially  to  that  point. 

I.  Fever  often  occurs  without  cxhililting  any  certain,  or  even  probatib 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  any  one  orgnn,  cither  at  it«  origin  or  durinjrili 
course.  There  Is  always  derangement  uf  function ;  but  this  is  not  neces*- 
rily  connected  with  inflammation.     Pain  is  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and 
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en  jirescnt.  especially  in  the  early  stngos,  is  often  obvifinsly  of  tlie  nea- 
^tc  chuntcter.  The  most  oeearatc  examination  fails  to  discover  the  UKnal 
rsioal  signs  of  inflBmmation.  It  is  true  tliat,  in  fntal  eases,  dissection 
lerally  reveals  appearances  which  could  only  hare  resnlted  from  this  cause. 
t  it  mu^t  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  febrile  morcraent  has  a  strong  tend- 
'T  to  ^nerale  inflammation,  and,  though  it  may  be  entirely  fVcc  from  this 
nplivBtion  at  the  commencement,  will  very  frequently  indiiee  it,  if  suffi- 
Dtly  protracted  and  severe  to  destroy  life.  Indeed,  fever  proves  fatal,  in 
ry  many  cases,  tlirough  the  tnstramentality  of  the  inflamnrntion  which  it 
eites.  So  far,  therefore,  are  these  appearances  from  proving  the  fever  to 
Fe  lieen  produced  by  the  inflammation,  that  it  would  be  surprising  were 
•y  absent  in  protracted  and  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  though  free  fVoni 
ammatioD  at  the  commencement.  The  onset  of  the  inflammation,  when 
ak(>s  places,  is  generally  sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention  of 
'  physician.  But  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  ufiection  are  not 
rays  present,  and,  when  they  exist,  are  often  in  a  degree,  which  evinces 
it  it  could  have  been  the  canse  neither  of  the  fever,  nor  of  the  futal  issne, 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  proofs  of  inflammation,  we  have  no  right  to 
nine  its  essential  existence  ;  and  the  disease  should  bo  tatcn  for  what  it 
iDU,  namely,  mere  fnnetional  disorder. 

%  If  fever  always  originated  from  local  inflammation,  there  should  be,  in 
OK  Tarieties  deemed  idiopathic,  as  there  is  in  the  proper  phlcgmasiie,  some 
ip  or  uther  indication  of  the  local  disorder  previously  to  the  commcnce- 
?nt  of  the  fever.  It  must  he  admitted  tliat  Ihis  is  not  always  the  case  in 
.-ers  niiivcrsally  con^iidered  us  symptuumtic ;  but  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule ; 
A.  lUoref'ire,  as  a  general  rule  also,  evidences  of  inllanimalion  shoiihl  prc- 
de  other  fevers,  if  they  arc  to  be  considered  us  phlegmasia,  liut  this  dovs 
>t  happen.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  fever,  usually  called  es.-icutial, 
lere  is  no  certain  evidence  whatever  of  antecedent  inllammation.  On  the 
jDtrjry,  the  preliminary  symptoms  ui-e  rather  those  of  depic&iiou,  and  indi- 
Me  disorder  in  the  nen<iua  more  than  the  circulatory  system, 
3.  When  fever  arises  from  iidlanimation,  we  expect  it  to  Iw  proportion- 
t(,  in  some  measure,  to  the  violence  of  its  cause.  We  do  not  look  for  a 
■«y  violent  fever  from  a  verj'  slight  inflammation.  Xow  we  often  have  fevers 
■onsiftinK  of  a  single  sliort  ]>aruxysm,  or  of  recurring  paroxysms,  with 
{■eifk't  iiitermissiou.s;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  fdirilc  movement  is  frequently 
uf  the  vin'  highe.U  grade.  If  the  fever  depended  on  inflammation,  this  also 
ihooUt  he  severe  ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  jiossible  to  conceive  of  n  viident 
itflauimation,  sulfieient  to  produce  intense  fever,  continuing  only  for  three 
or  fwir  hours.  Severe  inflammation  usually  requires  some  time  for  its  dc- 
virlMpiM-Qt,  some  time  for  its  increase,  nnd  some  time  for  its  decline.  It 
i*Ha*  evident  that  an  inflammation,  capable  of  producing  the  paroxysm  of 
an  inttrmittent,  must  be  of  so  high  a  grade  ns  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  of 
iw  ►xi-trnce ;  ami  yet,  never  till  the  {ires cnt  century  did  it  occur  to  ilie  most 
"Wniag  physician.s,  that  inflainmntiou  is  an  invariable  attendant  upon  this 
•li'W*.  If  inflammation  is  ihe  cause  of  inlcrmittents,  it  must  be  internal; 
*lijilitcs  not  external  inflaumintion,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  oeca- 
■ioK»nv  pursne  the  same  coui-se,  nnd  give  rise  also  to  intermittent  fever? 
f  l«  ««  of  such  cases  of  external  origin  moy  justify  the  susjiicion,  that 
th(i«;  ptriTjn?  niiiy  be  mistaken  who  conjecture  the  existence  of  internal  in- 
flsmmaiion  in  iutermittents;  ond,  if  it  is  not  the  cause  of  this  form  of  fever, 
Ihfn;  i^  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  an  equal  mistake  in  ascribing 
'■•tli'T  furms,  hitherto  n-gunled  as  idiopathic,  to  the  same  cause. 

If  llie  general  truth  be  established,  that  fevers  may  exist  independently  of 
inBuninaiion,  those  theories  fall  of  course  which  ascribe  them  invariiiUj  to 
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inQammatioD  of  some  particniar  organ.  Still,  it  may  not  be  improper  U 
offer  a  few  obnorTationa  upon  the  most  prominent  theories  of  this  kind  |»- 
Rented  to  the  puhlic.  Cluttcrbucl(.  it  has  already  been  stated,  Beatcd  aU  Iki 
ferera,  uanally  called  idiopathic,  in  the  brain.  A  snfBcient  refutation  of  bi 
theory  is,  that,  though  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  fever  there  is  more  or  im 
nervous  disorder,  yet  often  no  symptoms  exist  which  would  call  attmtiN 
particularly  to  the  brain,  and  rery  often  dissectian  discovers  no  satisliuto^ 
evidence  of  inflammation  in  that  organ,  or  its  appendages.  But  the  doebiM 
of  BroussMS  is  more  plausible,  and  obtained  much  wider  curreDcj.  I  ih^ 
therefore,  present  somewhat  more  at  large  the  considerations  opposed  toil 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  Broussais'  theory  regards  fever  as  gastritis  ■ 
gastro -enteritis;  the  intestines,  according  to  that  author,  always  ezhDMHif 
marks  of  inS animation,  when  the  stomach  is  found  to  have  been  ?iifliniiid,  b 
fatal  cases  of  fever. 

I  admit  fiilly  that  the  stomach  is  always  disordered  in  fever.  EridtHi 
of  this  fact  has  already  been  presented.  That  the  same  organ  is  ofta  i» 
flamed  is  equally  beyond  doubt.  The  burning  sensation,  the  Dneasinaa  ■ 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  the  tenderness  upon  pressure,  the  frequent  nMMt 
and  vomiting,  as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death,  arc  sufficient  proofcrf 
this  fact.  But  pain,  tenderness,  and  nausea,  are  not  unfreqnently  wutlB|; 
and  dissectiou  does  not  always  reveal  marks  of  inflammation.  Even  wwit 
supposed  signs  or  inflammation  have  been  discovered  aller  death,  tliay  M 
often  in  fact  not  at  all  to  be  relied  on  ;  as  redness,  both  in  patches  ud  k 
arborescent  ramifications,  is  not  unfrcquenlly  presented  by  stomachB  n» 
fectly  heaithy,  in  persons,  for  example,  who  have  died  by  violence.  TheUi 
Dr.  Farrish  found  the  same  appcarunce  in  the  gastric  mucous  membtuttf 
hogs,  which  had  been  Idcd  to  death  at  the  shamldcs;  and  the  moHt  eXMit 
enced  pathologists  say  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discrinMl 
between  this  merely  physical  phenomenon,  and  the  redness  of  inflammitiNS 
unless  somo  other  marks  of  this  diseased  condition  be  presented.  Thm, 
then,  it  appears  that  the  gastric  mncous  membrane  is  found,  in  cases  of  dMih 
from  fever,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation,  and  that  often,  when  Ami 
signs  apparently  e.\ist,  they  arc  in  fact  delusive.  Dut  the  advocates  fbr  tki 
gastric  theory  maintain  that  inflammation  may  have  existed  without  Itnlag 
a  trace  discoverable  upon  post-mortem  examination  ;  and  they  appeal  ti 
the  disappearance  of  the  redness  after  death,  in  coses  of  superficial  inlli« 
matioB  of  the  skin.  It  is,  however,  utterly  impossible,  ^m  the  vei;  iMtat 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  that  this  should  exist  with  snl&cient  riolM% 
or  of  sufficient  duration  to  occasion  death,  without  leaving  some  nud^ 
either  of  congestion,  exudation,  softening,  or  other  organic  chan^,  diM- 
verable  by  clo»e  inspection.  Even  in  the  skin,  unless  exceedingly  ali^> 
transient,  it  produces  some  derangement  of  structure  evident  after  mA 
Those  ca.ses  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  in  which  the  stomach  retains  its  hsildT 
colour  after  death,  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that,  ew 
after  fatal  infl animation,  the  redness  may  entirely  disappear.  But  tkM 
cases  are  more  reasonably  explained  u]ion  the  snppositioa,  that  the  dwdb 
influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  has  destroyed  life  so  ipM^ 
ily,  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  establishment  of  inHammatioo;  jost  ■■  tkfc' 
poisonous  cause  of  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  its  first  depreaiiagii— 
lluencc,  before  reaction  can  take  place.  The  inference,  thcrcfora,  fhim  fti» 
occasional  perfectly  healthy  appearance  of  the  stomach  after  death,  thiiHE 
was  not  inflamed  during  life,  remains  unafTected ;  and,  if  inflammation  W^ 
bo  shown  to  be  absent  in  a  single  case,  the  theory  is  disproved. 

But  what  arc  the  evidences,  independent  of  those  offered  by  disai 
which  are  relied  on  to  prove  the  invariable  presence  of  gastritis?     Tha  ■ 
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tion  of  heat,  the  intetuc  thirst,  the  relief  alTordcd  hj  cold  drinkx,  and  the 
stftste  for  hot  and  stimalatbg  drinks,  and  fur  all  kinds  uf  food,  have  been 
entioncd.  It  is  tmc  that  these  symptoms  are  ver}'  gcaerally  prcseot;  but 
iTc  we  not  also  a  hot  skja,  and  are  not  cool  1i(]ui(ls  as  agreeable  to  the 
u&ce  B3  to  the  stomach  f  and  yet  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  skin  is  iii- 
uned.  Thirst  is  not  especially  a  sign  of  (castrie  inflammation.  It  more  fre- 
nently  indicates  a  particnlar  condition  of  the  blood,  which  calls  for  dilution. 
"he  distaste  for  hot  drinks  may  indicate  the  existence  of  gastric  heat,  but 
Ot  neceEsarily  inflammation.  The  distaste  for  food  proves  a  loss  of  diges- 
Te  power,  and  frequently  exists  in  the  state  most  opposite  to  inflammation, 
'tbrr  indications  of  inflammation  which  have  been  mentioned  are  naasea 
id  Tomiting,  and  the  red  and  coated  tongue.  The  lirst  two  are  often  pre- 
nt,  bat  they  are  also  frequently  absent,  and,  even  if  they  were  invariable 
tendantfl,  would  not  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation;  as  they  often 
dicate  mere  qcttous  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  centres  which  sup- 
y  it  with  neiTous  influence;  and  are  quite  comjiatible  with  true  debility  of 
le  organ.  The  red  and  furred  tongue  has  very  generally  been  considercil 
I  indicative  of  gastric  disorder;  but  the  invustigations  of  Louis  and  others 
m  shown  conclusively  that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
alut  of  the  tongue,  in  fevers,  as  to  the  state  of  the  stomach.  The  toni^ue 
ppean  to  feel,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  influence  of  the  morbid 
use.  That  it  is  so  often  disordered  simultaneously  with  the  stomach  proves 
lat  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  influence,  not  that  the  disorder  of  one  is 
^pendent  upon  that  of  the  other.  Hence,  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  is  one 
'the  best  evidences  of  the  decline  of  the  fever.  It  is  said  that  leeches  to 
le  Bpigai'trinni,  are  speedily  followed  by  improve  in  cut  iu  the  apiwurancc  of 
le  tongue.  This  is  often  true,  ami  the  fuir  inference  i^,  that  irritation  nr 
iflaramation  of  sMmuch  inny  exist  in  ^uch  particular  instances,  and  aggra- 
Mc  the  general  fever.  But  very  often,  also,  im  such  <^fTect  is  experienced, 
.ecihing  to  the  temples  woulil  have  a  similar  inlluciu-c  if  cerebral  irritation 
hould  exi>(.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  tn  deny  that  there  is  a  synijia- 
hetic  connection  bvtwccn  the  tongue  unt)  the  stuniai.'h ;  the  only  ])oint  main- 
ained  is,  tluit  this  connection  is  nut  sufTicicntly  close  tu  jn.ttify  the  inference, 
Itat.  bet-aase  the  tongue  is  rcil  in  fever,  the  st'inmrh  is  iuUuuicd. 

U  ini'itriti.s  were  the  cause  of  fever,  it  should  always  precede  it.  We  cer- 
taiaW  vi;ry  iiflen  have  evidences  of  derangement  of  stomach  before  the  attack 
of  leTer;  but  there  is  no  primf  that  this  derangement  is  inflammation.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained  that  the  ncrvtius  symptoms,  which  arc  much 
ncie  prumiuent  than  the  gastric,  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  inflammation 
ot  the  brain.  Besides,  the  gastric  disturbance  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
aueci-drnt.  I  have  known  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm  to  commence  imnie- 
diiU'ly  after  a  hearty  dinner. 

The  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever  afford  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  k-astric  hypothesis.  This  disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  power- 
My irritate  the  mucous  membrane  uf  the  stonmih.  tjuinia  often  produces 
gKlric  irritation,  and  I'cruviau  bark  still  gi-eulcr.  Arsenic,  wlii[;h  is  u 
P'»«fui  (rastric  irritant,  is  jwrhaps,  next  to  quinia  or  bark,  the  most  efl'etauul 
'HMily.  luiunnittents  are  occasionally  cured  by  bluck  or  red  pepper,  taki-n 
'|*l«i;ii  the  ]iaroxysnis.  When  an  organ  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  innamiua- 
tiuii,tbt  ap[)ltcution  of  an  irritant  favours  the  disposition ;  and  sulmtaiices  of 
tkistiiiil  are  the  last  preventives  we  should  be  disposed  to  n'sort  to. 

Il  is.  therefore,  by  no  means  an  established  fact,  that  the  fevers  commmily 
*on>iil(;tpd  as  essential  or  idii>pathic  are  gastru-enteritis;  much  less  tU<isc 
dcDMuinati-d  symptomatic.  Unilonbtedly  fever  may  arise  from  inflummiition 
of  the  stuDiach  and  bowels ;  but  it  then  takes  rank  with  the  other  phlegniiui,\«. 
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Neveiiheless,  gastritis  is  a  freqaent  attendant  upon  feTers,  much  more  Bi 
than  was  believed  before  Bronssais  called  attention  to  the  fact ;  and  there  ii 
no  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  has  been  fitvonrably  modifiec 
by  the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  bj  this  aathor  and  his  disciples. 

Admitting  fevers  to  be  in  some  instances  idiopathic,  in  others  symptomatic, 
the  proper  febrile  movement,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  complicated  in  different  cases,  is  of  the  same  essential  charac- 
ter. The  functions  are  deranged,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  recognize 
the  disorder  when  they  encounter  it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something 
in  the  different  febrile  diseases  common  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  thic 
the  name  of  fever  properly  belongs. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  is  the  nature  of  the  derangements  in  the 
functions.  The  mere  statement  that  they  are  universally  disordered  givee 
no  definite  notion  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  derangement  Some  of  the  functions  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  some  probably  of  depression ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  review  the 
whole  of  them,  and  point  out  which  are  in  the  one  state,  and  which  in  the 
other,  we  find  that  in  many  instances  the  symptoms  do  not  afford  us  grounds 
for  a  positive  decision ;  and  we  can  derive  no  aid  from  organic  changes ;  for 
these,  when  they  do  occur,  are  not  essential.  The  order  in  which  those 
states  succeed  each  other,  and  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which  con- 
nects them,  equally  elude  our  search.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  irritation  and  depression.  But  if  such  peculiarity  exist, 
we  cannot  point  out  its  nature.  Together  with  disorder  of  the  solids,  there 
is  very  frequently  an  altered  state  of  the  blood ;  but  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  whether  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  important 
in  the  chain  of  causation,  or  a  mere  incidental  effect  We  are  thus  in  a 
condition  of  uncertainty  upon  almost  all  points. 

Theorists  have  fiiiled  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  complicated  disorders 
of  fever  to  some  common  source,  and  to  point  out  a  particular  succession,  a 
particular  and  necessary  line  of  march,  in  the  progress  of  the  affection.  The 
universal  disturbance  of  function  which  constitutes  the  disease  may  be 
brought  about  in  various  ways ;  and  the  starting-point  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases.  Yet,  among  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  in  the  mode  of  onset,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some  common 
principle.  Whether  the  fever  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  the  first  decided 
step  towards  its  formation  seems  to  be  some  morbid  impression  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  this  impression  seems  to  be  of  a  depressing  nature.  The 
phenomena  immediately  preceding,  and  those  attendant  on  the  chill,  are  for 
the  most  part  unequivocally  those  of  depression.  The  whole  nervous  system 
appears  to  have  received  a  shock  from  the  cause,  cramping,  and  occasionally 
for  a  time  almost  deadening  its  energies.  Something  analogous  to  this  we 
have  in  the  effects  of  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  a  severe  injury  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  sudden  alarming  or  afflictive  intelligence.  Along 
with  the  diminished  exercise  of  the  nervous  function,  is  necessarily  a  dimi- 
nution of  all  those  functions  dependent  upon  it.  We  may  thus  partially  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  chill ;  but  there  is  something  more  which  we  do 
not  fathom ;  something  in  which  the  chill  of  fever  differs  f^om  other  instances 
of  nervous  depression.  Upon  principles  which  have  already  been  explained, 
the  general  prostration  is  succeeded  by  reaction,  and  the  fever  is  then  estab- 
lished. But  there  is  here  also  something  more  than  mere  reaction.  There 
is  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  a  diversified  play  of  sympathies  in  one 
case,  a  widely  pervading  influence  from  some  unknown  agent  in  another ; 
and  fever  is  not  purely,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  resilience  of  the  de- 
pressed system.     A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  febrUe  excitement  is  by  no  means 
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proportionate,  in  all  cases,  to  the  initial  nervous  depression.  To  unravel 
this  complicated  web  is  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  impossible. 
We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  precise  reciprocal  action  of  the  organs, 
with  the  natare  of  the  nervous  power  bj  which  this  reciprocal  action  is  main- 
tained, and,  in  many  instances,  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  mode  of 
operation,  to  enable  us  to  advance  far  beyond  conjecture.  We  know  that  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  are  in  a  state  of  super-excitement,  and  the 
Uood  often  disordered ;  that,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  nerves  and 
Uood-vessels,  calorification  is  increased ;  that  all  the  secreting  surfaces,  in- 
dading  that  of  the  stomach,  and  all  the  secreting  glands,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess d  nntrition,  are  deranged ;  sometimes  probably  being  irritated,  some- 
times depressed,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  affected,  under  the  influence  of 
peculiar  causes. 

But  in  many  instances  of  fever,  even  the  imperfect  concatenation  above 
described  is  not  evinced.  Not  unfrequently  the  stage  of  chill  is  so  slight  as 
to  preclude  any  idea  of  its  agency  in  inducing  the  succeeding  stage,  and  some- 
times it  is  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  the  various 
denngements  constituting  the  fever  to  be  induced  by  the  exciting  cause, 
without  a  preliminary  action  specially  upon  the  nervous  system.  Either  the 
einse  enters  the  circulation,  and  reaches  all  the  organs  so  as  to  act  on  all 
nmultaneously,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  acting  on  the  blood,  or  it 
ilfeets  some  one  part  primarily,  from  which  an  influence  is  conveyed  sympa- 
tlietieally  over  the  system.  The  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
CbtiHnan,  who  traced  most  fevers  to  an  original  morbid  impression  made 
ipon  the  stomach.  His  opinion  was  promulgated  in  lectures  before  the  an- 
■•ciation  of  Broussais'  hypothesis.  But,  in  ascribing  fever  to  a  gastric 
origin.  Dr.  Chapman  did  not  consider  the  affection  of  the  stomach  as  neces- 
nifly  inflammation,  nor  did  he  consider  the  original  impression  upon  this 
MgM  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  fever  which  it  had  set  in  motion. 


Article  VI. 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAR  PRODUCTS. 

The  diseased  conditions  now  to  be  considered  are  recognized  by  peculiar 
products,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  exciting  or  depressing  agency, 
wbether  ordinary  or  specific.  They  may  be  included  under  two  divisions ; 
the  first  embracing  those  in  which  the  new  product,  if  organized  at  all,  has 
I  Tery  feeble  organization,  the  tendency  of  which  is  rather  to  decay  than  to 
CTuwth  or  reproduction;  the  second,  those  in  which  a  new  body  is  pro- 
duced, having  a  life  of  its  own,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  if  not  of 
generation. 

/.  JJisea^e  icith  TJuonjanized  or  Feehhj  Organized  Products, 

The  most  important  of  the  affections  belonging  to  this  category  is  beyond 
ill  comparison,  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease;  and  melanosis  may  be 
nuked  umler  the  same  head.  These  are  constitutional  diseases,  exhibiting 
diemsel  ves  by  their  peculiar  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
rive  rise  to  phenomena  differing  according  to  the  locality.  Their  presence 
Aod  effects  in  the  several  positions  in  which  the  deposit  occurs  may  be  con- 
•idered  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  and  will  be  treated  of  as  such..  Bi 
this  place,  we  are  concerned  with  the  ireneral  affections,  independent  of 
locality.  ° 

VOI-w    I.  g 
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I.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Syn.  TSibeirulous  or  Scrofulous  ZHsecue. — Strumous  Disease. — Serofulosis, 

In  certain  states  of  the  system,  a  solid  extravasated  matter  is  deposited  ii 
yarious  parts  of  the  body,  which,  from  the  shape  ordinarily  assumed  by  i^ 
is  called  tubercle.  The  morbid  state  of  system  which  leads  to  tliis  depositici 
may  be  denominated  the  tuberculous  diatliesis.  It  is  closely  analogoiUi  il 
not  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  usually  precedes  the  development  d 
scrofulous  tumours,  and  which  is  denominated  scrofulous  or  strumotis  diik 
thesis.  In  this  work,  they  are  considered  as  one  affection.  When  this  state 
of  system  becomes  decidedly  and  obviously  morbid,  it  is  sometimes  called 
tuberculous,  scrofulous,  or  strumous  cachexia. 

The  tuberculous  deposition  takes  place  in  one  of  two  forms ;  either  that  ol 
small,  isolated  bodies,  or  that  of  irregular  infiltration  into  the  tissues.  In 
either  case,  the  matter  as  first  deposited  may  be  gray,  semi-transiparent^  and 
hard,  or  yellow,  opaque,  and  rather  soft.  According  to  Laennec  and  Lonii^ 
the  deposit  is  originally  of  the  former  character,  and  afterwards  assumes  tbi 
latter :  but  the  matter  is  often  found  in  both  conditions  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  can  be  examined ;  and  it  seems  to  the  author  that,  unless  other 
wise  proved,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  thus  deposited. 

The  minute,  isolated  bodies  are  called  miliary  tubercles,  or  tuberculom 
granulations.  When  gray,  semi-transparent,  and  hard,  they  are  sometimM 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  gray  semi-transparent  granulations;  when  yd* 
low,  and  of  a  caseous  consistence,  they  are  denominated  yellow  miliary  hier 
cles.  They  do  not  at  first  exceed  a  millet  seed  in  size,  but  gradually  increaai 
till  they  sometimes  become  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone  or  larger.  When  the] 
are  at  first  of  the  gray  semi-transparent  variety,  a  yellow  spot  soon  makes  ra 
appearance  within  them,  which  enlarges  by  degrees  until  the  whole  tubercli 
is  converted  into  a  yellow,  opaque,  curdy  matter,  so  soft  that  it  may  b< 
crushed  between  the  fingers.'*'  Sometimes  they  are  in  this  state  when  firsl 
observed.  The  process  of  change  continues,  the  softness  increases,  and  th( 
tubercle  at  length  breaks  down  into  a  pus-like  matter,  with  which  are  oftei 
mingled  portions  of  the  tuberculous  substance  in  a  cheesy  form.  This  soil 
of  mixed  matter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  whili 
the  circumference  remains  still  hard  and  unaltered.  Not  unfrequently,  numben 
of  the  miliary  tubercles  are  aggregated  together,  forming  a  considerabh 
mass ;  in  which  case,  several  points  of  alteration  may  be  observed  in  different 
parts  of  it. 

The  infiltrated  tubercle  may  be  in  the  shape  of  irregular  masses,  as  in  tlw 
lungs,  of  flattened  patches,  as  upon  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  sheaths  t< 
the  blood-vessels,  as  about  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  {Louis.)  It  under 
goes  the  same  changes  as  the  isolated  tubercles,  from  the  gray  and  semi* 
transparent,  through  the  yellow,  opaque,  and  soft,  to  the  semi-liquid  state. 

When  thus  mature,  the  tubercle  excites  inflammation  and  consequent  olcer 
ation  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  by  which,  in  many  instances,  a  passage  h 
made  for  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  walls  of  the  resulting  cavity,  whiel 
are  sometimes  lined  by  a  sort  of  cyst,  sometimes  consist  only  of  the  consoli 

*  According  to  Dr.  C.  BAdolyffe  Hall,  who  has  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  tubercle 
fill!  of  original  and  accurate  observation,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medtco-Chirurgioa 
Review  (April  and  October  1855,  and  April  1856),  the  hard  and  translucent  tuberol< 
becomes  White  and  opaque  before  softening,  and  in  the  process  of  softening  does  noi 
become  cheesy,  like  tubercle  originally  yellow.  {Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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dated  smToandiDg  tissue,  secrete  pas,  which  continues  to  be  discharged  for  a 
loDg  time,  often  mixed  with  the  curdy  matter.  In  many  instances,  however, 
a  healing  process  at  length  takes  place,  the  cavity  is  filled,  and  a  cicatrix  only 
remains.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  takes  place  also  in  the 
lings,  though  in  the  latter,  the  process  of  deposition  and  destruction  gene- 
ndiy  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  that  of  reparation,  and  the  result  is  fatal. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  series  of  changes  above  described,  the  tubercle 
undergoes  another  process,  by  which  the  organic  matter  is  absorbed,  and  an 
earthy  or  chalk-like  substance  is  left,  or  deposited  in  its  place.  This  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  termination.  Occasionally,  moreover,  the 
tsbcrcle  becomes  surrounded  by  an  investment  or  coating  of  organized  fibrin, 
liy  which  it  is  quite  isolated ;  and,  thus  protected  from  the  vital  forces,  it 
other  remains  long  unchanged,  or,  if  changed,  exerts  no  deleterious  influence 
on  the  soiTounding  tissue. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  transformations  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
the  tubercle  remains  long  quiescent  in  its  original  form,  especially  the  gray 
iod  translucent  When  the  change  begins,  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  may  continue  in  progress  for  years.  Not  unfrequently,  the  dis« 
tnrbance  produced  by  the  tubercles  in  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  deposited 
prores  fatal  before  ihej  have  passed  even  their  first  stage.  This  is  more  apt 
to  happen  when  ihej  are  formed  in  vast  numbers,  as  sometimes  in  the 
liBgs  and  the  serous  membranes. 

Tubercles  may  be  formed  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  often  exist 
11  Bttny  parts  at  the  same  time.  They  arc  most  frequent  in  the  lungs,  and, 
mktd,  in  adults,  are  seldom  found  in  other  parts,  without  existing  also  in 
gRtter  or  less  number  in  that  structure.  This,  however,  is  not  a  universal 
nde.  In  children,  they  are  often  found  elsewhere,  though  wanting  in  the 
Ingg.  After  the  lungs,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are,  according  to 
Loids,^r8^,  the  lymphatic  glands ;  then  the  pleune,  the  intestines,  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  brain  itself,  and 
the  bones;  and,  lastly ,  the  pericardium,  stomach,  kidneys,  pancreas,  &c,*^  In 
their  various  positions,  they  produce  great  disturbance  in  the  surrounding 
tissoe,  and  give  rise  to  morbid  affections,  which  have  received  different  names 
•occirding  to  their  seat  and  character.  Thus,  in  the  lungs  they  produce 
phthisis;  in  the  pleurae,  chronic  pleuritis;  in  the  peritoneum,  chronic  perito- 
nitis and  abdominal  dropsy;  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  tabes  mesentorica;  in 
the  arachnoid,  hydrocephalus ;  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  external  scrofula ;  and 
in  the  bones,  white  swellings,  caries,  necrosis,  &c. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  two  extremes  of  life  are 
■ost  exempt.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Papavoine,  it  appears  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year  it  very  seldom  occurs ;  from  this  period  to  the 

*  From  a  personal  observation  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  cases,  Rokitansky 
pT»  the  following  as  the  order  of  parts,  in  reference  to  their  liability  to  tubercle  in 
tieftdult :  1.  lungs,  2.  intestinal  canal,  3.  lymphatic  glands,  cBpecially  the  abdominal 
•ad  bronchial,  4.  larynx,  5.  serous  membranes,  especially  the  peritoneum  and  pleura, 
5.pia  mater,  7.  brain,  8.  spleen,  0.  kidney,  10.  liver,  11.  bones  and  periosteum,  12.  ute- 
rus and  Fallopian  tubes,  13.  testicles,  prostate,  and  seminal  vessels,  14.  spinal  cord, 
15.  muscle!*  of  animal  life.  In  children,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  are  most  fre- 
qtiently  affected,  and  after  these,  the  lungs,  bronchial  nuicous  membrane,  brain,  serous 
Bienibranes,  &c.  This  order,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  diflfers  somewhat  from  that 
pren  by  Louis.  It  relates,  however,  only  to  the  comparative  frequency  in  which  the 
•a^T  tK^^  found  in  the  several  organs  after  death.  The  order  of  frequency  in  refer- 
■uOntain  th  ^"^^^^^  a"«<^k  is  very  different.  Here  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands 
•pleen  and V^*^^^^*^*^"^^ '  ^^"'^  ^^^  intestines,  larynx  and  trachea,  serous  membranes, 
rf  a  primAt-  ^^*^*  ^^  *^  ^**^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  "-^  ^^  indicate  that  they  are  scarcely  susceptible 
F    «*ary  attack.  (Xole  to  the  second  and  third  editions.) 
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end  of  tho  foartb  year,  is  more  frequent;  and  from  foar  to  thirteen,  is  ax- 
ceediuprly  frequent  After  tiie  age  of  puberty,  there  is  somo  exemption ;  bnt 
the  liiibility  returns  towards  that  of  maturity,  and  from  eighteen  to  thiitf- 
five  or  forty,  is  very  great.  Aft«r  this  it  lessens,  and  the  disease  is  rare  in 
old  age,  at  least  as  an  original  affection. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  this  is  not  a  locd 
disease.  The  tubercles  can  appear  in  su  many  ilifTerent  part«  at  the  mat 
time,  only  in  consequento  of  some  general  depravation  of  the  system,  h 
what  this  depravation  consiKts  is  not  evident.  It  has  been  thought  to  oocsr 
prcfcrnbly  in  individuals  wJio  present  certain  natural  physical  traits.  Thai, 
persons  have  been  said  to  be  jieculiarly  prc<lisposed  to  it  who  have  a  dCM^ 
white  or  rosy  complexion ;  a  soft,  delicate  skin ;  large  lustrons  blue  eya, 
with  long  cyelaJihea,  and  a  pearly  sclerotica;  thickness  of  lips,  especially  tht 
upper;  a  narrow  flattened  chest  with  liigh  shoulders;  and,  in  childhood,  ■ 
bright,  active  spirit,  and  precocious  intellect.  Dr.  Wilshire  has  called  atte» 
tion  to  a  very  hairj-  condition  of  the  skin,  in  children,  particularly  on  tht 
forehead,  anns,  back  of  the  neck,  and  between  the  slioulder  blades,  as  pen- 
liarly  indicative  of  a  tuberculous  predisposition.  (Land.  Med.  Times,  Api 
10, 1847.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  with  the  aJiovc  characteristics  ban 
often  been  subjects  of  tnbereulous  disease ;  but  too  much  stress  was  at  oH 
time  laid  upon  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  Ohm- 
Tation  has  shown  that  ul>uut  as  large  u  proportion  of  persons  with  dark  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  swarthy  complexion  are  affected,  aii  of  those  with  oppoak 
physical  characters.  Negroes  arc,  in  this  elimate,  more  disposed  tu  tti 
discAse  than  the  whites. 

But  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  signs  which  indicate  a  con- 
meucing  development  of  disease,  and  which  often  long  precede  the  depoiitiai 
of  tubercle.  Such  arc  a  jMile,  somewhat  pufl'y  eountenance ;  swollen  ^ 
wliich  are  apt  to  be  sore  and  chapped  in  cold  weather;  tumefaction  aM 
the  nostrils ;  occasional  jiuruleut  dist.-harge!i  from  tlie  nostrils  or  eara ;  t  to- 
dency  to  soreness  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  to  a  vesicular  eruption  upon  tb 
conjunctiva;  vesicular  eruptions  behind  the  ears,  and  in  different  parti <]( 
the  head  and  face ;  sourisii  or  otherwise  disagreeable  exhalations  firam  At 
skin  ;  slight  swelling  and  induration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  enlaigtd 
tonsils;  a  rickety  condition  of  the  bones;  aweak  but  excitable  pulse;  flwf 
muscles ;  n  rapid  increase  in  height,  without  corresponding  lateral  derUof- 
ment ;  and  general  weakness,  indicated  l\r  fntigne  after  moderate  cxertka 
It  i*  not  to  lie  supposed  that  all  these  symptoms  are  present  in  every  cin; 
but  enough  of  them  frequently  are  so  to  justify  solicitude,  and  to  lead  tkt 
prudent  practitioner  to  the  adoption  nf  preventive  measures.  Not  viSit- 
quently,  a  slight  febrile  movement,  rather  occasional  than  persistent,  I* 
observed;  and,  indeed,  such  a  movement  is  sometimes  the  immediate  fMt- 
runner  or  attendant  of  a  copious  tuberculous  deposition. 

Tlic  tuberculous  diathesis  is  also  eliaractertzed  by  the  modified  conditio* 
of  the  inflammatory  pnx':ess  winch  it  produces.  Inflammation,  occnrnngb 
systems  under  its  inllucnce,  very  generally  assumes  a  slow  or  chronic  foni* 
is  aceoiiiiianieil  with  comparatively  tittle  heat  or  pain,  and,  after  suppuratiw* 
leaves  abK<.-esses  which  heal  very  slowly,  and  arc  sometimes  exceedingly  oIh- 
stinatc.  The  aftcction,  under  these  circumstances,  is  distingnished  by  tte 
name  of  ncro/ulovs  injlammation.  It  is  very  often  the  immediate  result  oF 
the  tuberculous  deposit,  acting  as  a  foreign  Ijody,  and  irritAliug  the  neigk" 
bouring  ])arts;  and  the  purulent  discharge  i.-i  frequently  mixed  with  brotet— 
down  tubercle  in  tlie  form  of  curdy  matter.  But  the  deposition  of  tuberdB" 
is  not  a  ueccsBory  attendant  of  all  cases  uf  scrofulous  inflammation.    H^ 
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diatheiiU  appears  somctimpB  of  itself  to  prcdiapnsG  to  inflammation ;  un<l, 
when  that  procetis  occarR  from  other  causes,  it  often  aflsumes  the  pecniiar 
*crofulons  character,  even  though  no  tnbcrclcs  ma?  he  present. 

After  the  formation  of  tuliercles,  and  dnring  their  maturation  anil  dta- 
cfaai^e,  the  system  of^en  sympalliizes  stronffly,  ami  there  in  almost  always,  at 
first,  o  simple  irritative  fever,  and  afterwords,  when  suppuration  has  l)econie 
established,  more  or  less  heetic  fever,  whieh,  in  severe  cases,  rapidly  exhausts 
the  remaininfr  strength. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Du1)ois,  of  Amiens,  it  would  aj)pear  that  the 
hinod,  in  scrofulons  cachexia,  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  eoagulalile  matter 
in  relation  to  the  scrnm,  and  that  tlie  serum  itself  is  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  in  health  ;  while  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  is,  in  some  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  if  these  tiad  nndergnnc  a  pari-ial  disint«- 
frratiuD.   (Dicf.  de  3fcd.,  xxviii.  221.)     The  blood  is,  therefore,  watery  nnd 
impoverished,  and  incapaltic  of  supplying  the  nutritive  function  mfTiciently. 
Bat  it  should  be  stated  that  Lebort,  in  the  examination  of  many  eases,  never 
observed  the  reddened  serum  noticed  by  M.  Dubois.  (  TraitH  Pratique  des 
Malad.  Scro/i  et  Tuberc.  p.  83.)    Dr.  Glover  inferred,  from  a  series  of 
original  experiments,  that  the  albumen  is  inereascd  and  the  bliiod  corpuscles 
diminished.   (Paihol.  and  IVeat.  of  firm/ula,  liond.,  1846,  p.  115.)    In 
plilhijis.  according  to  Andral  and  (lavarret,  the  proportion  of  the  red  cor- 
ptiselcs  diminishes,  and  that  of  the  fibrin  increases  with  the  ndvant^e  of  the 
di«'we.  That  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  almost  always  below  the  healthy  slund- 
inl;  that  of  fibrin  often  above  it.     Itut  the  inereai^e  of  the  fibrin  is  a  result 
'■fthe  inflamniatinn  ofiasiouerf  by  tlie  luben^les  ;  am!  we  have  no  tiroof  that 
it  Li  in  exces/i  under  other  drenmstances.     From  the  'ibsen'ations  of  Xichol- 
wa  it  may.  indeed,  lie  inferred  that  the  filirin  in.  in  many  instances,  diminished. 
AVliat  is  the  nature  of  this  alTeclinn,  denominati-d  tnbcreulous  iliscuse.  but 
*f  which  the  tnlicrele  is  a  mere  inci'lent.  thoujrh  a  very  preneral.  cliariiel eristic, 
uri  most  important  ini-ideiit?     Tliis  question  cannot  be  fully  answered,  in 
tbejmsent  state  of  our  knowledge.     \Ve  know  that,  frenerully,  the  vital  ener- 
pti  ire  enfeelile<l,  and  tlic  blood  impoverislied  or  dejn-aveil.     It  i.s  ims.-^ibk' 
thai  the  tendency  to  the  luberculnus  deposition  may  be  dne  directly  to  the 
wfldifon  of  the  blood.     Hut  the  slate  of  the  blood  must  itself  be  dependent 
niKin  Fume  di.-ficicni.-y  or  depravation  of  the  functions  by  which  it  is  elaborated, 
iwlwe  arc  thrown  !)ack  upon  some  iiriginni  vice  in  the  organic  constilntitm, 
A  knowledge  of  tlie  causes  wliich  favour  the  development  of  the  disense. 
Bar  ni.l  m  somewhat  in  understanding  its  nature.     These  are  almo.<t  all  of 
iifbaractiT  fitted  to  lessen  the  energies  of  the  system,  nnd  to  im]ioveriKh  the 
'>li"jj.  InMiflicicnt  food,  eonflnciucnt,  wont  <if  fresh  air  and  exerc'ise.  hiibllual 
<:ipn!(in;  to  cold,  scnsunt  excesses  great  loss  of  bluod  or  other  dcpietion,  nnd 
iW  ilcprev-iing  pulsions,  greatly  favour  the  developtnenl  of  tubercles,  iind 
'■^n  ui>)H^ar  capaltle  siuncttuics  of  producing  the  diathesis.     It  hiis  been 
f'MMl.  k  exjierimi'iit,  that  tuliercles  are  generated  in  some  of  ihe  lowi-r 
ixvai^  iiy  ebue  ronlinenient.     ISut  there  are  many  individuals  upon  whom 
!tll  theii;  caa.^es  may  lie  made  to  operate,  and  so  intensely  even  as  to  jiroduee 
fiitaltf„.ts,  withoni  giving  rise  to  this  jiurticnlar  disease.     Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
''iil'l!  ihit  Ihe  great  majority  of  mankind  might  perish,  under  tliese  eireum- 
-'init*,  nnd  give  no  sign  of " tul»ercl(js.     There  is  somi.'Ihing  more,  therefore, 
than  mere  deiiility.     Tln-re  is  some  iiihen'ut  pei-nliority  of  the  organ izali cm, 
p'mrslJT  derived' or  inherited  from  Ihe  parent,  which" serves  as  tlie  basis  of 
'!!••  tlioflse.     The  other  causes  are  in  general  merely  exciting.     They,  no 
"InnlH.  iiften  induce  the  disease,  when  it  might  otherwise  never  hove  been 
'ItvHupcii ;  but  they  are  generally  incapable  of  producing  it,  nulei<s  in  »u.l>- 
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jecte  haTinff  some  innate  disposition  toirards  it.  In  the  great  miQoritj  «f 
fotal  cascB  of  taberculons  disease,  the  original  and  cssentiid  cftnse  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  an  inherited  pecnliaritj  of  organizatioo. 

It  has  been  supposed  bv  man;  that  tubercle  is  a  product  of  inBamniitiim, 
and  differs  from  other  products  of  the  same  process  onlj  in  consequence  of 
the  pecnliar  character  of  the  fluids,  or  the  deficient  energy  of  the  Bolidi,  « 
the  conjectural  circumstance,  that  the  white  Tcsaela,  or  those  carrying  obIj 
colourless  blood,  are  especially  affected.  But  a  sufficient  refutation  of  thJi 
opinion  is,  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  tubercles  exist  without  anj  ia- 
flammation  whatever,  evinced  cither  by  the  symptoms,  or  by  anatomical  ex- 
amination. No  fact  in  patiiolo)^  is  belter  established  than  this.  Undoubt- 
edly, inflammation  is  often  found  in  couDection  with  them.  Bat  it  is  gcot- 
rally  a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  It  comes  on  after  the  tubercles  hare  beei 
formed,  and  not  before  them.  There  is,  however,  rcofloa  to  believe  that  tkc 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  tubercles,  favtm 
their  production.  It  cau!<es  exudation,  and,  if  the  material  out  of  whiek 
tubercles  arc  formed  is  present,  tiiis  will  probably  be  deposited  along  nth 
other  exuded  matters. 

The  nature  of  tubercle  has  been  a  subject  of  some  inquiry.  Yery  diSineit 
analytical  results  have  been  obtained  by  different  chemists.  An  analjai 
by  Dr.  Glover  ftave  for  200  grains  of  very  pure  tuberculous  matter,  in  tbt 
crude  state,  6'T5  parts  of  fiits,  7*50  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  al«M 
and  water,  with  loss,  045  of  chlorides,  058  of  earthy  salts  (pfaosphatd), 
0-50  of  alkaline  sails,  21  73  of  protein  residue,  and  16250  of  water.  (PalU 
and  Treat,  of  Srrqf.,  p.  73.)  Tlie  prcci.sc  nature  of  the  protein  base  rf 
tubercle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfnctorily  determined.  Some  dtta- 
ists  profess  to  have  found  fibrin,  others  albumen,  and  others  again  caMJi 
and  pyin.  In  the  instance  jnst  stated.  Dr.  Olovcr  could  not  detect  a  true 
of  either  of  the  two  la.st-mentioned  principles.  In  another  experiment,  hi 
found  what  he  considerc<l  to  be  albumen  and  pyin,  bnt  never  succeeded  h 
obtainiufi  casein. 

The  uiicroseopie  constitution  of  tubercle  has  been  definitively  aicertaM 
by  M.  Lebert,  whose  statements  have  been  conflnncd  by  subsequent  otar 
vers.  The  essential  constituents,  before  the  softening  of  the  tubercle,  in 
I.  a  hyaline,  formless  sul>stance,  2.  molecules  or  molecular  granules  in  grMt 
numbers,  and  3.  peculiar  and  characteristic  cor[>uscles ;  the  two  latter  betg 
held  tofrcthcr  by  the  translucent  mnteriat  flrst  mentioned.  The  corpudci 
arc  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  They  arc  seldom  perfectly  round,  but  an 
irregularly  polyhedral  wttli  rounded  angles,  approaching  sometimes  the  sphe- 
rical and  sometimes  the  oval  form.  Their  diameter  varies  from  abort 
sn'on  *'^  i^iiH  *'^  ^1  '"''>■  Within  the  transparent  envelope  ia  a  somevhrt 
translucent  matter,  probably  of  a  solid  consistence,  in  which  are  embedded 
from  three  to  ten  or  more  granules.  Water  does  not  change  them.  Acetic 
acid  renders  them  more  transparent,  and  enaliles  us  to  determine  positifetj' 
that  they  contain  no  nucleus;  by  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  thdr 
shape,  and  their  much  smaller  size,  they  are  readily  distinguishable  lirom  pv 
corjiust^les.  In  only  one  instance  did  Lcl>crt  ever  detect  a  nucleus.  Tbcw 
peculiar  corpn.<!clcB  are  found  in  all  varieties  of  tubercle.  They  are  uumennt 
and  closely  compacted,  and  to  this  circumstance  owe  their  irregular  form. 

Besides  the  essential  ingnKlients  above  mentioned,  tubercle  gencrallj  cos- 
tal ns  others,  derived  from  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  deposited.     Fibres  na 
often  observed  under  the  microscope,  quite  distinct  from  the  proper  atnfr— 
ture ;  blai-k  matter  like  Ihat  of  melanosis,  and  fatty  matter  may  be  prewit^- 
and  compound  corpuscles,  first  noticed  by  Virchow,  in  1851,  hare  beesek" 
served  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  not  only  in  the  substance  of  tlie 
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bat  immediately  aroand  it  These  are  proper  cellii,  containinf;  seTeral  nutle- 
oUted  Diiclei,  and  therefore  sometimcB  called  many-nucleated  cells.  It  hmi 
beoQ  conjectured  that  the  propLT  tubercoloua  corpusdei)  are  the  liberated 
DiK-lei  i)f  the  cells ;  but  this  ia  not  probable ;  and  tlic  cciLs  arc  BQiimtimes 
qaite  vaiitinfT-  Dr.  C.  Radclyffe  Hail  has  noticed  minute  biooil-reiwels,  iu  a 
Btate  or  fatty  defiencratioD,  incorporated  in  the  tubcn:lc,  obvioaaly  derived 
from  the  oriffinal  tisane. 

Tbere  arc  Bomc  ilifferences  between  the  microH'Opic  appearances  of  the 
ftray  and  translucent,  and  those  of  the  yellow  and  opaque  tubercle.  Iu  the 
furmer,  the  fibrous  constituent  derived  from  the  noruuil  tisane  ia  much  more 
observable ;  the  characteristic  corpuscles  are  more  compact  anil  less  easily 
distinjmishable ;  the  molecular  constituent  is  less  abundant ;  und  the  matrix 
ii  sometimes,  accordiufr  to  Dr.  Hall,  fuintly  fibrillouii.  Lubcrt  nsi-ribed  the 
transparency  of  this  variety  to  the  adscititious  fibres,  separating  the  cor- 
imsrles  ;  but  thia  is  imjirulmbla;  and  a  more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  the 
orig;inal  exuded  matter  differs  aomewhat  in  the  two  forms  of  tubercle.  It 
u  known  that  in  healthy  fibrin  there  are  two  consUlueuts ;  one  disiioscd,  on 
coi^nilotioD.  to  form  fibrils,  the  other  granulen  and  corpuscles.  It  is  not  im- 
poEvible  that,  in  the  translucent  tubercle,  which,  as  before  stated,  has  the 
matrix  sometimes  finely  fibrinous,  the  exudative  matter  out  of  which  the 
tabercle  i^  formed,  is  inure  eapccially  of  the  former  character,  in  the  yellow 
lod  upaqne.  which  is  merely  granular,  of  the  latter.*  The  gray  granulations 
ue  most  frefpient  in  the  sul>sen)us  areolar  tiiwue  of  the  jdeura  and  perito- 
wuni.  and  hniou);  the  fibres  of  the  areolar  tiasue  of  thi^  lungs. 

When  the  tuben-Ic  Hoftens,  the  ccnientiuf;  hyaline  liubstunce  liiiuefics,  and 
tke  cor|iuscl<-s  tiins  set  free  iuibiite  apparently  a  j)or(iiiii  of  ihi'  litjuid,  become 
wnvwhat  larger,  .ind  assume  a  spherical  shape.  Ju  the  progivss  of  the 
tfctnee.  the  cell-wiill  ultiinutcly  dissolves,  and  the  ineluiiiti  j^rrunules  ure  libe- 
nti'd.  thu:i  iu(-n.'asing  this  constituent  of  the  tubereuhius  muss.  In  this  con- 
ditii<n  the  matter  bears  to  the  unassiste<l  eye  a  considerable  rescnililunce  to 
pw.  fruni  which,  however,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
diBcr  ejncntially,  as  it  never  cunlunB  the  pus  cor])uscle  ;  and,  whenever  this 
l^ily  existK  Iu  tuberculous  matter,  it  is  always  derived  froiu  the  neighbouring 
iaatf.  ^Vhen  pns  from  some  external  soun-e,  us  frequently  happens,  bc- 
onti  niinjrled  with  llic  softening  tubercle,  it  hastens  its  dissolution  and  con- 
ntiliai  iriin  u  granular  fluid.  Vuring  the  softening  uf  tuberule,  fatty  matter 
i|)ptars  !■!  Im!  gi-ncrated ;  and  the  change  may,  therefore,  be  tonsiilcred  as 
i»  pan  an  example  of  fatty  degeneration.  Ju  sonic  instances,  after  being 
ttwimidily  liquffied,  the  tuberculous  matter  is  absorbed,  leaving  only  i^aline 
W  eak-ariMUK  nmtter,  which,  appearing  first  in  point;*,  gradually  increases, 
nd  at  k-ngth  forma  an  aggregate  chalk-like  body. 

*  <t^ie  iliffprenl  views  from  lliose  ahovc  presonttd  uf  the  cliarucler  ,-t  liiliwclc,  liiivc 
l»*ii]o'  tinli  l.y  Dr.  Lnuis  Mnndl,  n  n.ittil  initnisr.ipiM  uf  I'uris.      V.y  lliiH  i.lisiTViT  it 
'■— -iiintJ  ibiil  ilie  neculinr  run 
4)1  ini;rr-lien(:t  deriviiU  fron 

,  U'lcculur,  milt  iiil«ntiier:ieil  i ^ ,       , 

t««ulk;il,viuiilrn>iiuDor  IliU  siibiDinrc  in  fheliiiiiM  mute  iiiiu  tin- lis^■u.^,  niid  lla 
''''"ncriii  rnn<^..1iil:ilion.  i^nibrai'inniipurtinnof  th(>  lissiic.  He  lliliikii  Hint  Uiicrt 
H'lwl-p,  inTo  Ippri  deceivol  liv  iTic  rowle  in  which  thp  tiil>on-1e  hi>s  berii  j-rppKn-d 
J^tMBinwinn.  In  the  WMlmninol  .iirintegridon  of  the  ii.hkh  far  thU  imrp.i^f.  it  is 
"•^  inla  *iub1I,  irrepiiUr,  win-  or  loM  tinitiilar  frnpniciils,  eiubracinj;  of  e<iur*f  »omo 
*>  't«  ptRuLo ;  aiul  it  ii  tlivxe  frHgniciitu  whicli  hnve  h.tu  uiiKiaktii  for  pitulmr  anii 
•wdwirfie c»r|iiiH>'1v)i.  Ai-iunliut;  tu  tliis  itrilpr,  ihii>!  in  no  j.«iiliiir..rBaiiiiiiii.iii  of 
taWrriF.hv  otiicli  il  nn  he  .lii-tiiipiii-heii.  To  me,  Imweri-r,  il  ^fems  'iiiil--  impfi's  hlc 
"<  -Ulfiif  miPTOw..i.i-t-  fhoiild  h»Ye  Iwcn  Icl  into  «iirh  n  |tn--!<  error  as  llii.l  nsonl^d 
^ Hnxll  ta  Uborl  and  r,l|ipr»:  nnil  iho  feiiHiros  inv^nilrd  l..v  Iho  ■cfmale  itinpums 
•*  'W  MnMure.  given  by  tbe*o  uhxerven,  are  wholly  iueoiiipulible  with  llio  i\Vtit  <A 
«*»fl.    it^^e  AreU.  Utii.  ArrU  2SJ4,  p.  412.) 
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-iii  .•■^raiinn.  wsides  the  elements  proper  to  the  taben 
.  'i.  r*-.-.!  !!•.»  aeisrhbourlnp  parts,  blood  corpuscles,  1 
.■*  .:i»;r  iftritus  of  the  tissues,  crystals  of  salts,  and 
.i,.:.'uiii"n.  ■  Lt.'l>ert,  Phyttiolotjir  Pathologiquc.) 
.i.-.ui'ii  'i'  ihx}  phenomena  suiressively  presented  by  i 
.■■•t.o>s^  'iljr'u-jiii  matter  is  first  extravasated,  having 
.  .  I'.ar,  us  t!i»»  result  of  an  imperfect  attempt  at  orga 
:>iai^-e  witii  the  production  of  granules  and  pecnl 
iw  Tuoep.'Ie  thus  fi»rmed  grows  by  accretion  of  simi 
t^- .  Old  uht.'n.  as  a  result  of  the  law  of  its  constitution,  i 
I    iiuii'^s  c!:ding  in  its  complete  disintegration. 


II.  MELANOSIS. 
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:ii»'  iisease.  though  more  common  in  the  inferior  animi 

':   ^  ■■'iar:utcrizod  by  the  deposition,  in  various  parts  of  t 

V.  .  '..;■  »i;uk  or  dark -coloured  substance,  which  has  given  orig 

'  "In  Niiosrance  is  deposited  either  in  isolated  masses  in  t 

vNiii'N  and  upon  the  free  surface  of  membranes,  or  in  t 
.     i\  '1:.^,  whether  natural  or  morbid. 
•»v     .V  ..  .  .:%■  iia'.'cr  is  most  frequently  in  isolated  bodies,  whirh  vaiy 
•:i.-  x!/.o  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  and,  in  soz 
i.iM*  Socii  known  much  to  exceed  the  latter  dimensions. 
I.  A.  w'i'.  ihut  the  larger  nmsses  are  formed  by  the  aggregate 
When  single,  these  bodies  are  in  general  rather  regulai 
.  .*..,  »       '....  \»ii:i  iii:gn*gated,  are  often  very  irregular,  having  a  tubi 

.4.1 :»v     i:'vi  N,.irtotimes  resembling  in  appearance  a  string  (»f  beac 

.    .   't 1       ;i  »:v-.     Their  colour  is  dark,  but  of  diderent  hues,  sometiin 

%.  ;: . »  '•  II.  s  •:i'o;i'.H'*s  of  a  bistre  or  soot  colour,  and  oecasi«mally  bluis 
. .  u.» ....  .  \..r"v  lliey  differ  also  in  consistence,  some  having  the  fin 
»  .,    .   .    *  ..;  i.i  »•  -i'and.  others  the  softness  of  suet,  and  others  again  beii 

;i.  ii:  i ;  and  tliese  different  conditions  may  all  exist  in  tl 
A  .  X.  .»    .      h'  N.i"u*  lime.    They  are  in  general  nearly  or  <[nit«»  inoilorot 

1 Ml.  %  N.i:d  lo  smell  disagreeably.     When  nibbeil  between  tl 

K»    '!;;»,»••    :»  ihem  a  temporary  stain.     No  trace  of  (M*ganizati( 

•vN.i   i.  vsiod  in  them;  and,  if  any  signs  of  vascularity  have  bw 

u    iv-  ii.i>NeN.  ii  lias  been  in  the  tissue  whieh  is  occasionally  involve 

?.    .•...vtj'ioru-v  of  the  union  of  neighbouring  deposits.     In  genen 

:.   :.i  .1. 1'i.i'.o  vouiaei  with  the  tissue  in  the  midst  <»f  which  they  ha' 

■•:i'   !ii  some  instances,  they  are  enclosed  in  what  ajipears  " 

.      «.,     u  I  x'l  is  prubably  nothing  more  than  the  con(leu.<eti  areoh 

..X .  ..y    .V  .'tl  ;'»Kin.     Tuder  the  microscope,  tliey  appear  to  be  made  up 

.  .^,.  .  .%s;  o  »''«'^'v  among  which  are  sometimes  seen  cells  from  the  ncigl 

\ .,».:..,     .....**  v-sulo.Ninsr  the  same  dark  matter. 

vv  »,.,    K    ■•:u\  mailer  is  infdtrated  in  the  tissues,  it  seems  sometimes  i 

.,  ..    M  ;  I   ■  i.iu  mK>Uvularly.  colouring  them  uniformly,  or  a])pearing  lil 

.N    .»..  .. s»!  ^\  Npiiiikling  (hirk  granules  over  the  surface.     In  this  way 

^>^     ,...u    »*  '.)i  hcallliy  .structure,  or  with  that  which  is  diseased;  a.s,  f< 

VM*.;  .1.  »  'li  ihe  indurated  fibrinous  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  wit 

.  K.v!i\  \\\\\  M-irrhus.  or  with  medullary  fungus.     In  these  affecrtions,  tl 

...  .^.»^'.  .•  uMiicr  may  be  interspersed  in  granules  among  the  ])rop{T  const 

...V.  *  .'.  iho  morbid  siruclure,  or  may  form  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  i 

«\%«^x»\»u»llv  it  has  been  obseryed  in  small  patches,  upon  the  free  surfax 
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of  the  seroQS  membranes,  especially  of  the  peritonenm.  I  have  seen  it 
eopioQsIj  sprinkled  upon  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lungs,  forming  irregular 
Iniefl,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  direction  of  the  ribs.  Some  believe 
thtt  they  have  also  detected  it  on  the  mucous  surfaces ;  and  persons  are  not 
winting  who  consider  the  black  discharges  of  melaena  and  black  vomit,  as 
owing  their  colour  to  an  identical  product.  It  has  certainly  been  found  in 
the  liquid  form  in  cavities,  either  natural,  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  formed 
bj  disease  in  one  of  the  organs. 

After  deposition,  the  matter  increases  by  further  extravasation  from  the 
muTODoding  tissue,  and  not  by  growth.     Laenncc  supposed  that  the  little 
tomoars  underwent  a  softening  process,  similar  to  that  of  tubercles,  and,  like 
them,  discharged  their  contents  through  ulceration.     But  subsequent  inves- 
tigatioo  has  shown  that  they  have  no  inherent  tendency  of  that  kind.     By 
presdng  upon  surrounding  parts,  like  any  other  foreign  body,  they  sometimes 
ezdte  inflammation,  and  its  consequences,  serous  and  fibrinous  effusion,  sup- 
pontion.  and  ulceration.     But  the  melanotic  bodies,  in  these  cases,  act  me- 
ehtoically.     They  are  usually  very  slow  in  their  progress.     In  those  cases 
in  which  melanosis  has  been  supposed  to  pursue  an  active  course,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  tubercle  or  cancer,  it  h&s  been  the  structure  in  which 
the  black  matter  was  deposited  that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, and  not  the  black  matter  itself,  which  has  probably  been  quite  innocent. 
Yarious  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  matter  of  melanosis.     They  gene- 
riDj  agree  in  this  one  result,  that  it  has  the  same  character  as  the  blood, 
thoogh  somewhat  modified.     Thus,  it  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  various  saline 
ngredients,  iron,  and  a  colouring  substance  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  blood,  and  probably  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles.     Some 
hare  supposed  the  melanotic  deposit  to  be  the  same  as  the  black  pigment  of 
the  eye  and  hair,  and  of  the  skin  in  the  negro.     It  is  said  that  white  horses 
IPC  more  liable  to  it  than  the  darker  coloured,  and  old  gray-haired  persons, 
among  human  subjects,  than  the  young ;  and  a  theory  of  its  nature,  deduced 
from  these  facts,  ascribes  the  affection  to  a  sort  of  metastatic  deposit ;  the 
colouring  matter,  which  is  no  longer  secreted  in  the  hair,  seeking  an  outlet  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  body.     Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  hypothesis,  the 
oomplaint  occurs  also  in  dark-haired  animals,  and  in  men  not  yet  gray. 

That  is  a  much  more  probable  theory,  which  considers  the  disease  to  be  a 
sort  of  interior  hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  black  vomit 
in  malignant  fevers  ;  the  blood  probably  undergoing  an  imperfect  change,  at 
the  moment  of  extravasation.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
all  explanations  are  purely  hypothetical.  The  affection  is  connected  with 
a  peculiar  diathesis,  or  constitutional  tendency ;  as  the  deposition  often  takes 
place  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  rae- 
hmotic  tumours  are  seldom  solitary.  It  is  venturing  little,  to  suppose  that 
the  extravasation  of  the  black  matter  depends  immediately  upon  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  blood.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  disorder,  what 
its  causes,  and  what  its  characteristic  signs,  independently  of  the  mere  act 
of  deposition,  are  all  points  upon  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

The  melanotic  deposition,  though  most  frequent  in  the  cellular  and  adipose 
tissue,  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  occurs,  probably,  more 
frequently  in  the  liver  or  the  lungs  than  in  any  other  organ ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  also  in  the  skin,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
membranes,  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  brain, 
kidneys,  ^e.  In  all  these  situations,  it  produces  effects  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  foreign  body,  and  symptoms  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
fuDcdons  of  the  part.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  melanotic  disease  can  be 
distin^ai^hed,  during  life,  from  others  producing  similar  disorder  of  the  func- 
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tioDB,  except  whco  the  affection  exists  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
istic  tnmonrs  upon  the  slciii.  Id  such  cases,  an;  oxistinf;  internal  diaorda 
of  apparent  organic  ori^iD,  may,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  bo  aacribed 
in  part  or  wholly  to  [nclanosis. 

n.  Duieaae  wiih  Orgiimzed  Pfahicts, — Morbid  Growths. 

Morbid  growths  may  be  arranged  in  three  Bubdiviaions.  The  firii  embnees 
those  in  which  the  organized  product  has  a  close  resemblance  to  some  heftlAy 
tissue,  without  an  independent  power  of  reproduction,  and  without  malignut 
tendency.  To  thi.s  section  belong  cystii,  and  non-malignant  organized  ti- 
mouni.  The  second  subdivision  includes  those  morbid  growths  which  ban 
a  peculiar  oi^anization,  and  which,  along  with  a  malignant  tendency,  and  u 
apparent  power  of  repetition  or  reproduction,  have  yet  a  close  nntritiTe  ean- 
ncctiou  with  the  system.  Such  arc  all  the  varieties  of  cancer.  To  the  fhiri 
subdivision  belong  all  independent  orgnnizud  bodies,  funued  and  enstisf 
within  the  system,  yet  having  a  distinct  life  of  their  own,  and  depending 01 
tlie  part.s  about  tlicm  only  for  a  convenient  nidn.i,  and  the  materials  of  nutri- 
tion. These  arc  the  parasitic  animals,  or  cntozoa,  which,  under  the  nanti 
of  hydatids,  u-orms,  &c.,  infest  the  hnnian  frame.  Under  the  same  hctd 
may  be  ranked  the  microscopic  fungous  plants,  which  have  been  well  amr 
tained  to  play  an  important  part  in  serernl  morbid  affections.  It  may  wd 
be  doubted  whether,  in  perfect  precision  of  nosological  arrangement,  tUl 
third  division  of  morbid  growths  can  be  admitted  at  all  into  the  category  rf 
morbid  states  cf  the  system ;  as,  strictly  iij>eaking,  tliey  are  rather  tht 
cause  of  disease,  than  thcrasclves  examples  of  disease.  But  they  may  bi 
most  conveniently  considered  in  this  roniicctlun  ;  and,  with  the  explaulilt 
given,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  student 


1.  Organized  Non-malignant  Products. 

These  may  be  either  cysts  contaiuini;  various  products  of  sccrcUon,  ortt- 
ganized  tumors  with  or  without  a  cystiform  envelope. 

I.  Cysts. — Cavities  are  frequently  fonued  in  the  body,  containing  liqni 
and  solid  matter:i,  and  l>oundcd  by  membranous  tunics,  which,  however,  in 
the  results  of  some  of  the  processus  previously  treated  of  in  this  work,  Md 
do  not,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  present  section.  Thus,  mattan 
foreign  to  the  system,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or  the  result  of  IWR^ 
bid  processes  witliiii,  excite  inflamumtion  in  the  surrounding  twsues,  lod 
occasion  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  euvelopcii,  and  in  lOM 
measure  isolates  them.  Again,  certain  natural  cavities  may  be  iTrilAlad 
into  unhealthy  action,  and,  by  tlie  consequent  excess  of  their  secretioii, 
expand  their  walla,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  great  magnitude.  Some  of 
these  arc  naturally  closed,  as  tlio  ovarian  vesicles,  the  bursa;  of  the  teft- 
duns,  &c. ;  others  are  open  in  health,  but  are  cither  unable  to  discharge 
tlie  excess  of  their  scvretlon.  as  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  or  become 
closed  by  lu  hiHammatory  adhesion,  as  the  colls  of  the  areolar  or  adipoM 
tissue.  TUinlly,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  cavities,  or  in 
the  coarse  of  tubes,  arising  from  inflaniuiatiun,  the  presence  of  calculi,  hard- 
ening of  mucus,  compression  from  without,  &c.,  the  healthy  secretioua  loeK- 
mulatc  behind  the  point  of  olietruction,  and  produce  somcUmcs  large  tumonn 
of  an  apparently  encysted  character.  Such,  fur  exani]>le,  is  tlie  tnmour  ondef 
the  tongue  denominated  ronulo,  and  dependent  on  obstruction  in  the  uliTarj' 
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duet.     None  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  morbid  affections  that 
we  are  now  coQBiderinf^. 

The  tvsta  to  which  allusion  is  here  mode  arc  closeii  meraliranoua  bags,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  aeroua  membranea,  capable  of  secreting  from  their  inner 
surface,  and  closel}'  connected,  by  their  outer  surface,  with  the  tissacs  around 
them.     Their  contents  are  very  diversified  both  in  consistence  and  nature ; 
bein^  either  liquid,  seini-liquid,  or  solid,  and  consisting  of  aerons,  sanguine- 
ous, oleaginons,  mucoid,  or  puruloid  matter.     Names  have  been  given  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  these  contents.      Thns,  when 
the  enclosed  matter  is  waterj-,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood,  they  arc  said  to 
be  eeroug;  when  of  the  consisteocc  of  honey,  meliceroun;  when  similar  to 
ta,t,  fli-atomaions;  and  when  of  a  soft,  pultaceoiis  consistence,  alheromatous. 
They  may  be  solitnr)-  or  numerous,  single  or  grouped  together,  and  arc  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  risible  magnitude,  up  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  or 
larger.      In  general  each  cyst  is  simple,  or  complete  in  itself;  but  there  are 
also  compound  cysln,  first  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  outgrowth  of  smaller  cysts  from  the  inner  surfiu^o  of  the 
original  bag,  similar  to  it  in  structnre,  and  sometimcB  qnitc  filling  its  cavity. 
The  cptic  walls  occasionally  become  much  thickened,  and  are  liable  to  under- 
^  various  degcucratioD,  in  consequence  of  the  deposit  or  formation  in  their 
Biibetance  of  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  or  bony  matter.    They  ore  sometimes, 
like  the  healthy  tissues,  attacked  with  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Howi.  lymph,  pus,  ic,  may  be  mingled  with  the  previons  contents  of  their 
raTitics.   Tiiey  occur  in  all  partw  of  the  body,  except  tlic  cartilapes,  and  per- 
liaps  the  hones.     In  the  abdomen,  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
•Ui>ininal  dropsy  called  encynted. 

Thc.'c  cysts  aru  formed  without  preceding  inflammation,  or  appreciable  dJK- 
»*of  any  kind.  They  seem  to  be  the  mere  resnlt  of  a  perverted  nntrition. 
]'^>lnhly,  one  of  the  micru>%opic  cells  or  uell-gerins,  which  form  tli<;  bases  of 
m-Jt  iif  our  tissues,  takes  on,  in  some  ine.xpiicable  manner,  a  new  mode  of 
!^i"!i.  which  issues  in  the  formation  of  a  new  hotly,  having  certain  laws  of  its 
ovn.  ihoQgh  with  a  close  resemblance  to  some  one  of  the  hcallhy  tissues,  cs- 
imrially  the  areolar,  or  the  serous.  Though  ciipablc  themselves,  in  consequence 
uf  (he  acrumulation  of  the  secreted  matter  in  their  cavities,  of  nn  almost  in- 
ilrSoile  expansion,  and  olU'n  attaining  a  very  great  magnitude,  they  have  no 
P'wtr  of  converting  the  neighbouring  tissues  into  struetures  analogous  to  their 
"wh;  nnrhave  they  any  es!>ential  tendency  to  degeneration.  They  jirove  in- 
JMJous.  as  a  general  rule,  only  by  their  physical  propertic!!,  such  as  their  <roii- 
*i--tsnte  or  bulk,  or  by  appropriating  to  thcniselrcs  the  nutriment  which  was 
destiiieii  for  the  healthy  tissues,  and  thus  producing  a  general  atro]»hy. 

liat.  in  these  modes,  they  are  often  the  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and 
KMi  liatiger.  Their  hulk  and  weight  alone  are  oecasionnlly  the  cause  of 
iMPb  ill (ii;iira fort.  They  derange  the  functions,  not  only  of  the  organs  in 
•Iij'-li  ihey  are  formed,'but  also  of  others  in  their  neiglil)Ourhood,  by  dis- 
plwinir.  cum  prey's!  1 1  g,  or  iiTitating  them.  Not  unfrequcntly,  inflammation 
i*  liti)(lui.-cd  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  ending  in  their  partial  destruction 
H'SWoration.  ulceration,  in:,  or  in  a  fibro -cartilaginous,  or  ossef>ns  de- 
iwwtiilioii.  They  not  unfretiuently  obstruct  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
"nilH(«f  Moratory  glands,  the  alimcntar)-  passages,  the  I ilood- vessels,  and 
o'>*"ii)Hits,  and  thereby  produce  very  serious  effects.  They  occasionally  burst 
friim  iiTiT-ilistension,  effusiu);  their  contents,  often  with  fatal  consequences, 
inf.  i)i:iji;l,liouring  cavities.  I'innllv,  as  liefon;  stiitcd,  they  are  thcmsi'lvcs 
|i«''le  t.j  infliimmation,  whi.-h  may  produce  many  of  the  results,  general  and 
'•"■Hi.  folWing  that  morbid  process  in  the  normal  tissues. 
"^w/M  tnoriiid  growths  are  sometimes  i>f  local  origin,  and  sonietimes  a\i\tt:aT 
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to  depend  upon  a  geDcral  depravatioD.  Bat  of  their  caiues  we  know  little  or 
notliing.  Ill  rotation  to  the  modcii  of  dctectiiij;  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  diseasen  of  the  Beveral  orf^ann  in  which  they  are  prodnced. 

2.  Okqamzed  Nov-malionant  Tumours. — In  almost  all  the  organs  ud 
tissnea  of  the  body,  organised  structures  o ccosio nail j  form,  distinguishable  bf 
their  bulk,  consistence,  or  nature,  from  the  structure  in  or  upon  which  thej 
are  developed.  These  are  often  the  result  of  morbid  processes  .alrcadj  d^- 
scribed,  such  n.s  the  effusion  of  coagulabic  lymph  from  inflammation,  or  Bimple 
hypertrophy  from  excess  of  nutritive  action,  and,  in  such  cases,  do  not  beloif 
to  the  seetion  of  diBea.<ics  now  under  consideratioa.  But,  not  nnrreqnenfly, 
they  occur  without  any  previous  diHcoverable  disorder,  or  any  morbid  actlM 
whatever,  other  than  that  whiiih  ia  indicated  by  their  own  formation.  'Htej 
are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Ino^ 
bid  grott-th  within  it  Their  structure  is  vorions,  and  they  are  named  accoid- 
ingly.  Dr.  Paget  describes  the  following  varieties :  1.  the  fatty,  Tesembling 
the  normal  adipose  tissue ;  2.  the  Jibro-cellular,  resembling  the  ordinary  Sbn- 
cellular  or  areolar  tissue ;  3.  flie  ^fibrous,  imitating  the  normal  fibrous  or  ten- 
dinous tissue ;  4.  the  recurring  fibroid,  similar  to  the  preceding  in  exteml 
appearance,  but  differing  in  their  tendency  to  return  after  extirpation,  and 
exhibiting  nndcr  the  microscope  clongatc<]  caudate  and  spindle-shaped  em- 
puscles,  OS  if  developing  into  fibres ;  5.  the  rarlitaginous,  closely  resembliB| 
fojtal  cartilage  in  appearance  and  structure;  but  characterized  by  great  din^ 
Bity  in  the  form  anil  arrangement  of  their  constituent  cells,  nnclei,  and  fibn^ 
being  in  this  respect  analogous  to  con-lnoma ;  6.  the  bony,  resembling  bone^ 
and  often  developed  from  the  preceding ;  7.  the  myeloid,  or  Jibro-plaMie 
tumours  of  Lebcrt,  ximilar  to  the  fibrous  in  apiicarancc,  hut  having  a  ]wcnliir 
microscopic  structure,  which,  tliough  it  may  be  somewhat  fibrous  and  voku- 
lar,  consists  essentially  of  elongated  caudate  spindle-shaped  cells,  nuclei,  ud 
certain  characteristic  cells,  large,  dimly  granular,  and  containing  from  two  to 
ten  or  more  nuclcolated  nuclei,  all  embedded  in  a  dimly  grannlar  substance;* 
H.  Ute  glandular,  imitating  glandnlnr  stnictnrc,  as  that  of  the  mamma ;  ud 
il.  the  clatflie  or  vaKular,  consisting  of  blood-reuse  Is,  or  of  a  tissue  simiUrto 
the  erectile  For  a  more  particular  account  of  these  morttid  growths,  wbiii 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work  to  describe  minutely,  tlw 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  excellent  work  on  surgical  pathology. 

The  origin  of  these  tumours  is  unknown.  We  may  refer  them,  like  tb( 
cysts  just  described,  to  the  perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  nucleated  cdb 
or  cell-germs,  which  retain  thuir  power  of  extension,  under  the  ordiuqr 
nutritive  inlluences  of  the  sj'stcm,  and  impart  their  peculiar  properties  to  u 
llic  cells  whieli  spring  from  them.  But  the  diHiculty  is  only  removed  a  step; 
fur  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  perversion. 

The  tumours,  so  far  as  they  are  within  reueb,  belong  U)  the  province  of  tlrt 
surgeon.  But,  in  some  of  the  interior  structures,  tliey  oircasionally  prodnet 
derangemeulti  which  bring  them  under  the  noti<-o  of  the  physician.  Their 
effects,  in  these  situations,  are  for  the  most  part  Riinjily  mechanical,  and  ana- 
logous to  tiiosG  already  described  as  resulting  from  cysts.  Like  them,  too, 
they  may  undergo  inflammation,  tJio  nrsults  of  which  may  prove  irritant  tn 
surrounding  parts.  Unfortunately,  as  they  are  without  the  circle  of  thi 
ordinary  oystemic  actions  and  susceptibilities,  they  are  scarcely  in  any  degne 
influenced  by  medical  tnrstincnt.  Sometimes  they  become  the  scat  of  mft- 
lignnut  action,  and  then  belong  to  the  following  section. 
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2.  Malignant  Growths. 

These  are  peculiar  morbid  stmctures,  with  the  property  of  indefinite  pro- 
pagation, the  power  of  displacing  or  transforming  to  their  own  nature  all 
neighbouring  tissues,  and  a  tendency  to  ultimate  self-degradation,  and  the 
destruction  of  Hfe.     They  may  be  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for 
years;  and  an  individual  may  go  to  his  grave,  at  a  good  old  age,  of  another 
disetM,  after  having  long  borne  their  germs  within  him ;  but,  if  by  any  cause 
brought  into  action,  their  progress  is  essentially  and  irresistibly  destructive. 
In  this  respect,  they  differ  from  tuberculous  disease.     Tubercles  have  an 
individnal  tendency  towards  health,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  abundant 
production,  a  general  tendency  to  a  fatal  result.     The  structures  under  con- 
nderation  have  no  reparative  action.     Their  proclivity  is  altogether  towards 
detth.    Hence  they  are  very  properly  denominated  malignant. 

There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  these 
gulignant  growths,  and  to  the  constancy  of  their  essential  characters,  seve- 
riDy,  as  indicated  by  microscopic  observation,  as  well  as  their  general  pheno- 
■ena.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
three  distinct  varieties  of  malignant  tumours,  all  having  the  general  proper- 
ties above  stated,  but  distinguished  from  each  other  both  in  their  intimate 
eeH-fitructure,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  malignant  character. 
These  varieties  may  be ,  severally  designated  as  carcinoma  or  true  cancer, 
ep&helioma  or  epiihelial  cancer,  and  jfibro-plastic  tumour. 


I.  CARCINOMA,  OR  CANCER. 

There  are  three  forms  of  this  affection,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
distinct,  but  which  pathologists  are  now  generally  agreed  in  considering  as 
essentially  the  same  disease ;  namely,  scirrhus,  medullary  cancer,  and  colloid 
cancer.  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  their  identity,  the  considerations  may 
be  adduced,  that  all  of  them,  in  their  earliest  stage,  often  present  certain 
common  features,  however  unlike  they  may  afterwards  become ;  that  all  of 
them  may  occur  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Carswell,  in  the  same  organ ;  that  the  characters  of  the  different  varieties 
may  even  be  presented  in  the  same  tumour,  at  different  stages;  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  secondary  affection  sometimes  belongs  to  a  va- 
riety different  from  that  of  the  primary ;  and,  lastly,  that,  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  one  variety  by  the  knife,  another  may  occur  in  the  same,  or  another 
part  of  the  body.  They  generally,  moreover,  contain  a  peculiar  cell,  which 
may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  true  cancer. 

Anatomical  and  Microscopic  Characters. — Only  a  single  tumour  may  exist 
in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  many,  occupying  the  same  or  different  organs. 
They  may  be  a  mere  speck  in  size,  or  as  large  as  the  head  of  a'  man,  and  of 
any  intermediate  magnitude.  In  shape,  they  may  be  irregularly  globular, 
when  surrounded  by  a  structure  of  equable  density ;  pear-shaped,  fungiform, 
or  like  a  cauliflower,  when  projecting  from  a  free  surface;  in  layers  or 
patches,  when  in  membranous  tissues;  and  ramified,  when  the  carcinomatous 
matter  occupies  the  veins  or  absorbents.  They  generally  have  an  irregular, 
M  it  were  tuberculated  surface ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Their  consistence  may  be  very  hard  and  almost  stony,  as  in  scirrhus ;  soft, 
like  that  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  medullary  form  of  the  disease ;  gelatinous,  as 
in  the  colloid  or  gelatinous    cancer ;  or  liquid,  Uke  cream.     The  colour  is 
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generally  white  or  whitish,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  brown,  or  red, 
according  as  oil,  bile,  blood,  or  other  adventitioas  matter  is  present.  When 
melanosis  coincides  with  carcinoma,  the  latter  is  brown  or  blackish. 

When  a  cancerous  tumour  is  subjected  to  pressure,  or  scraped,  a  cream- 
like or  gruel-like  liquid  is  generally  obtained,  in  smaller  or  larger  qaantltj, 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  growth,  and  called  **  the  cancerous  juice."  This 
liquid  has  the  property  of  forming  with  water  a  uniform  emulsion.  It  u 
usually  of  a  pale,  yellowish-white  colour,  but  sometimes  yello^,  red,  or  black 
from  the  admixture  of  fat,  blood,  or  melanotic  matter.  Colloid  cancer  is  the 
only  variety  which  does  not  yield  it ;  the  juice  of  this  being  gelatinous,  and 
not  uniting  with  water  to  form  an  emulsion. 

When  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  cancerous  tumours  are 
found  to  consist  of  three  chief  ingredients ;  1.  a  fibrous  tissue,  2.  a  yiscoufl 
liquid  or  solid  homogeneous  blastema,  contained  within  the  meshes  of  that 
tissue,  and  3.  peculiar  cells  in  diflferent  stages  of  development  The  pro- 
portion of  these  constituents  is  very  different  in  the  different  forms  ct 
carcmoma ;  the  fibrous  being  most  abundant  in  the  hard  yarieties,  the  liquid 
in  the  gelatinous,  and  the  cells  in  the  medullary.  Dr.  Beunet  considers  the 
coexistence  of  these  elements  as  essential  to  cancer.  According  to  Lebert^ 
though  fibres  are  generally  present,  they  are  not  always  so,  being  sometimes 
absent'in  very  soft  medullary  cancer  (Traiti  Pratique  des  Maiad.  Carir 
cireuses,  p.  204) ;  and  Dr.  Redfem  has  published  an  account  of  a  cancer  of 
the  brain,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  wanting.  (Month,  Jour,  of  Med. 
Set ,  N.  S.,  ii.  510.)  Lebert  considers  the  cells,  partially  developed  or  com- 
plete, as  the  only  constant  element ;  but  pathologists  are  by  no  means  united 
in  admitting  the  necessary  presence  even  of  these.  Blood-vessels  are  found 
in  all  the  varieties  of  cancer,  being  abundant  in  some,  in  others  scanty,  and  in 
others  again  distributed  in  clusters.  Lebert  states  that  he  has  never  detected 
nerves  or  absorbents ;  but  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk  twice  succeeded  in  injecting 
lymphatics  in  the  vei^  substance  of  medullary  cancer. 

The  cancer  cells  may  be  best  seen  by  examining  the  expressed  liquid  with 
a  microscope.  They  are  of  great  diversity  of  form,  being  spherical,  oval, 
irregularly  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles,  triangular,  spindle-shaped, 
caudate,  bifurcated,  heart-shaped,  &c.,  all  in  the  same  drop  of  juice.  They 
differ  much  in  size,  but  are  for  the  most  part  large,  having  a  mean  diameter 
of  about  j^Qji  or  j^'^^  of  an  inch.  Their  nucleus  is  also  large,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  other  nuclei,  but  to  the  size  of  the  cell,  of  which  it  often  occu- 
pies from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  It  is  usually  cxcentrically  placed,  is  round 
or  oval,  and  encloses  from  one  to  three  large  nucleoli.  Besides  the  cells 
containing  one  or  two  nuclei,  there  are  others  called  viother-cells,  very  large, 
sometimes  exceeding  ^j  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  enclosing  from  three  to 
fifteen  nuclei,  which  are  by  some  considered  as  small  cells,  and  occasionally 
present  the  proper  cellular  character.  Still  another  cell  is  that  called  by 
Lebert,  the  concentric,  in  which  a  complete  cell  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
envelope,  and  sometimes  by  several  envelopes  concentrically  arranged.  The 
extra-nucleolar  contents  of  the  cell  have  a  dull,  finely-granular  appearance, 
which,  however,  in  no  degree  obscures  the  nucleus.  Naked  nuclei  fully 
formed,  and  others  in  the  course  of  development,  exist  in  great  numbers 
intermingled  with  the  cells ;  and  molecules  and  granules  are  also  dispersed 
through  the  cancerous  juice.  The  cells  are  rendered  more  transparent  by 
acetic  acid,  which  has  no  decided  effect  on  the  nuclei. 

The  elements  above  enumerated  are  generally  met  with  in  cancerous  struc- 
tures, and  may  be  considered  as  their  proper  constituents,  though  not  all 
essential.  According  to  Lebert,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
cancers  are  destitute  of  the  characteristic  cells  above  described.     Their  ab- 
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^«DCC  in  these  cases  he  ascribes  either  to  iDcompIete  development,  as  in  some 
v-apidlj  formed  very  soft  meduUaiy  tomoors,  or  to  the  degradation  of  pre- 
^xistinfT  ceils.  As  the  granules  and  free  nuclei  found  in  cancerous  structures 
probably  only  stages  in  the  dcTclopment  of  the  fully  formed  cells,  it  is 
dly  intelligible  that  young  carcinomatous  tumours  should  sometimes  be 
Icrand  with  granules  and  nuclei  only,  without  cells. 

Besides  the  proper  ingredients  of  cancer,  others,  purely  accidental,  are  not 
unfirequently  met  with,  such  as  fatty  matter,  melanotic  matter,  crystals,  the 
different  results  of  inflammation,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  various 
states  of  degeneracy,  and  the  elements  of  neighbouring  tissues. 

Id  degenerating  carcinoma,  the  cells  are  variously  changed.  In  some,  the 
wills  are  moch  thickened  and  the  nuclei  converted  into  transparent  vesicles ; 
others  are  altered  by  imbibition,  having  their  cell-wall  distended  and  lami- 
uted,  and  their  interior  diffused ;  a  third  set  exhibit  a  granular  and  fatty 
iifiltration,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  compound  granular  corpuscles ;  a 
fourth  shrink  up  and  become  dried  by  the  exosmosis  of  their  liquid  contents ; 
ud  a  fifth  are  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  a  mass  of  molecular 
jRioales,  which  appears  to  be  their  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  (Lebert.) 
Bot  in  almost  all  instances  where  these  forms  arc  observed,  they  occupy  but 
i  part  of  the  tumour,  while  unchanged  cells  are  found  in  other  parts. 

Chemical  investigation  has  furnished  no  very  satisfactory  result  in  reference 
to  cancer.  Water,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  different  kinds  of  fatty  matter, 
iroQ,  and  various  salts  have  been  detected ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
vhich  of  these,  and  what  proportion  of  them,  belong  to  the  essential  cancer- 
ous structure;  as  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  contained  blood 
DMessarily  modify  the  results. 

Origin  and  Progress. — The  disease  first  appears  in  a  small  spot,  and 
gndaally  extends,  or  in  several  nearly  contiguous  spots,  which  coalesce.  In 
either  case  it  spreads  by  degrees,  destroying  the  neighbouring  structures,  and 
forming  a  tumour,  which  varies  in  shape,  size,  and  consistence,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced.  It  appears  to  maintain  a 
rascnlar  connection  with  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  the  veins  are  often  filled 
with  cancerous  matter  or  coagulated  blood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  inject 
them.  Hence  the  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins,  so  often  ob- 
served in  scirrhous  tumours. 

The  constant  tendency  of  can*inoma,  when  in  action,  is  to  extend  itself  by 
encroaching  ujMjn  the  neighbouring  tissues,     lint  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
differs  greatly,  and  has  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  tiunour  itself. 
The  hard  varieties  usually  advance  much  more  slowly  than  the  soft     The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  affected  also  by  the  age  of  the  ])atient ;  being  much 
?lower  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  generally  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
acre.     In  the  extension  of  the  disease,  contiguous  parts  arc  frequently  involved, 
even  though  they  have  no  connection  in  health.     But,  in  such  cases,  a  union 
api»eurs  to  have  been  previously  effected  by  the  adhesive  inllanimation.     Thus, 
cancer  of  the  stomach  often  extends  to  the  liver ;  that  of  the  uterus,  to  the 
rectum,  bladder,  Ace.     The  disease  is  also  apt  to  travel  along  the  absorbents, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  lymphatic  glands  in  its  course.     Hence,  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  are  exceedingly  liable  to  become  affected  by  cancer  in  the  breast, 
and  those  of  the  groin  by  cancer  of  the  testicle.     The  disease  very  t"re(iuently 
al>o  extends  ultinuitely  to  various  distant  organs.     Thus,  the  lungs  are  very 
apt  to  suffer  in  eases  of  external  carcinoma.     Of  the  mode  in  which  the 
ppipajration  niav  l>e  supposed  to  be  effected,  I  shall  treat  in  a  subse(iuent 
part  of  this  article. 

One  of  the  characters  of  advancing  carcinoma  is  gradually  to  soften,  and 
Qitimately  to  ulcerate.     The  hard  varieties  are  sometimes  converted  into  the 
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soft,  and  the  soft  become  softer;  and  both,  in  the  end,  occasionallj  assame  a 
diffluent  consistence  like  that  of  cream.  The  process  of  softening  maj  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  tnmour.  It  is  usually  attended  with  increased  vas- 
cularity.  The  disease,  in  most  cases,  if  not  sooner  fatal  by  its  influence  upon 
the  system,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  gangrene,  ends  in  ulceration.  The 
resulting  ulcer  is  of  an  aggravated  character,  with  ragged  and  inyerted  or 
everted  edges,  often  deep  excavations,  a  sanious  and  extremely  offensive  dis- 
charge, and  a  frequent  disposition  to  bleed  and  to  slough.  Gangrene  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  carcinomatous  matter  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  soft  va- 
rieties, especially,  enormous  sloughs  sometimes  separate.;  and  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  whole  diseased  structure  has  thus  been  destroyed  and 
thrown  off,  with  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  cancer  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  but 
these  results  are  rare  in  the  genuine  carcinomatous  structure ;  and,  when  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  disease,  are  probably  most  frequently  situated  in 
the  surrounding  or  invaded  normal  tissue.  Some  believe  that  carcinomatous 
structure  occasionally  undergoes  a  calcareous  transformation,  and  thus  loses  its 
malignant  character.  Dr.  Bennet  has  met  with  cases  which  he  considers  aa 
affording  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  Rokitansky  not  only  admits 
this  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  but  another  also,  called  saponification,  by  which 
the  matter  of  the  cancerous  cells  is  conveiied  into  fat,  and  forms  emulsive  or 
saponaceous  compounds.  But  even  those  who  believe  in  these  modes  of  cure, 
admit  that  they  are  extremely  rare ;  and,  according  to  Lebert,  allowing  that  a 
cancerous  tumour  may  perish,  or  be  destroyed,  the  disease  always  exists,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  new  tumours,  unless  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  patient  from  some  other  cause. 

Seat. — Every  organ,  and  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  cancer.  Certain  parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  than 
others ;  as  the  female  mamma,  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  and  the  testes.  But 
the  disease  occurs  also  in  the  bowels,  especially  the  rectum,  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lips, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the  tissues,  the  cellular  is  most  frequently 
attacked ;  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  often  affected ;  and  the  com- 
plaint is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  muscular,  the  vascular,  and  the  bony 
structures.  It  seldom  seizes  on  the  proper  fibrous  tissues,  or  cartilages. 
Though  the  veins  are  readily  attacked,  the  arteries  appear  to  resist  it  con- 
siderably. It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  part  or  organ,  sometimes  occurs 
in  several  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not,  however,  often  met  with  in  the  same 
organ  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  In  females  it  is  more  frequent  than  in 
males,  occurring  in  the  former  more  especially  at  the  period  when  the  cata- 
menia  cease,  and  in  the  latter  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60.  When  it 
occurs  in  early  life,  it  seizes  most  frequently  upon  the  absorbent  glands,  the 
large  joints,  or  the  cellular  tissue,  and  seldom  upon  the  stomach,  uterus,  or 
mamuia.  Prom  statistical  researches  by  Dr.  John  Le  Conte,  it  would  appear 
that  carcinomatous  affections  become  relatively  more  frequent  with  increas- 
ing ago,  that  women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  organs  affected,  the  uterus  is  most 
liable,  the  stomach  next,  then  the  mamma,  the  liver,  &c.  (South,  Med.  and 
iSua;.  Journ.,  May,  1846.) 

Si^mpiouis  and  Effects. — The  shape,  consistence,  and  situation  of  carci- 
n»>m;9k  have  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  usually  attended  with  pain  at 
iuote  IH^iiHi  of  its  progress,  though  this  symptom  is  exceedingly  irregular. 
X'«  uufn^quently,  especially  in  the  internal  organs,  it  has  made  very  great 
iii?<tuic«tiL  befor#  producing  any  considerable  uneasiness.     The  characteristic 
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pain  of  carcinoma  is  sharp  and  lancinating.  Without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  patient,  previonsly  quite  easy,  feels  snddenly  an  acate,  sometimes  excru- 
tiatinfT  pain,  shooting  through  the  part  affected,  and  then  ceasing  for  a  time. 
Bot  this  is  not  experienced  in  all  cases  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  cancerous  dis- 
eases, being  a  frequent  form  of  neuralgia.  It  is  when  ulceration  has  extended 
to  the  {larronnding  tissues,  that  the  patient  suffers  most;  and  now  the  pains 
are  often  exceedingly  distressing.  In  the  commencement,  the  pain  frequently 
intenniti.  Towanls  the  close,  it  may  become  almost  constant,  though  still 
liable  to  remissions.  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  ascribes  the  pain  to  the  form- 
ation of  cancer  cells  in  the  substance  of  the  neighbouring  nerves,  which  are 
begioniDg  to  undergo  alteration;  the  cancer  itself  having  no  newly  formed 
nfFFes  in  its  structure. 

The  j^ystom  always  becomes  affected  in  advancing  carcinoma.     It  is  said 
that  a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  cachectic  condition ;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  always  observably  the  case ;  as  cancer  very  often  commences  in 
tlie  midst  of  apparent  health.     When  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
inrolre  the  system,  the  patient  generally  has  a  peculiar  wan,  sallow  paleness 
of  complexion,  which,  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  is  almost  characteristic 
of  carcinoma.     Disordered  digestion,  general  weakness,  and  emaciation  are 
also  common  attendants  upon  the  cancerous  cachexia ;  but,  in  some  cases,  a 
considerable  fulness  of  habit  is  maintained,  even  to  the  close  of  the  complaint. 
In  the  advanced  stages,  the  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms appear. 

In  the  regular  course  of  carcinoma,  the  patient  may  sink  under  the  exhaus- 
tion from  pain,  greneral  irritation,  excessive  discharge,  sloughing,  &c. ;  but 
more  frequently  the  disease  terminates  by  interfering  with  the  function  of 
wme  organ  essential  to  life,  as  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  brain,  &c. ;  and  most 
of  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source. 
These  will  be  considered  most  conveniently  under  the  head  of  special  diseases 
of  the  organs.     It  not  unfrequently  terminates  life  by  eroding  the  large  blood- 
Teasels.     The  same  effect  results  more  slowly  by  the  closure  of  certain  pas- 
sages, as  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  intestines,  &c.     By  compression  or  ob- 
Uteration  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion,  and 
rnn?erjuent  drops}-.     Thus,  carcinoma  in  the  liver  gives  rise  to  ascites,  by 
imp^'ding  the  ])ortal  circulation;  and  in  the  pylorus,  duodenum,  ovary,  and 
ntf-ms.  to  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  by  interfering  with  the  return  of 
M'>o<l  throiigh  the  great  veins.     It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  occasion  coagu- 
lati«m  of  the  blood  in  the  neighbouring  veins,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a 
kind  of  phlebitis,  which  has  the  same  effect.     When  the  veins  which  carry 
:h'^  lil'kocl  from  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  affected,  (udema  of 
the-*'  piirts  is  apt  to  occur,  and  sometimes  also  a  tense  elastic  swelling  of  the 
an-' liar  ti<sue.  l)earing  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  milk-leg  in 
*'f«Tnen.     1  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind  of  tumefaction,  in  one  of  which 
The  lowor  extremities  were  much  swollen,  tense,  and  elastic,  in  consequence 
'•f  phlehitis  of  the  iliac  veins  and  vena  cava  connected  with  cancer  of  the 
ii^-r  ;  in  the  other,  the  neck,  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  the 
nzhi  arm  were  similarly  affected,  from  an  extensive  medullary  cancer  in  the 
anterior  mediastiimm.     Lebert  thinks  that  death  in  cancer  usually  results, 
not  from  these  secondary  effects,  but  from  a  direct  depravation  of  the  blood, 
r^^nrionn?^  it  ^^^^  ^^^^^^m  sui)port  of  the  vital  functions. 

1  lie  hlofKl  Contains  a  diminished  proportion  of  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the 

difr^^       stages  13  found,  after  death,  either  liquid,  or  in  soft  coagtila,  very 

srenernli^   ^oin  those  observed  in  health.     The  heart  and  muscular  tissue 

™|'y  are  soft  and  fragile,  as  are  also  the  bones:  and  the  viscera  are,  for 

^^^  r.  Q 
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the  most  part,  remarkably  bloodless.    Evidences  of  pneumonia  are  not  nnfra- 
qaently  noticed  in  post-mortem  examinations.  (LeberL) 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  WhUe  in  some  veiy 
rare  cases  it  runs  its  whole  course  in  two  or  three  months,  it  continues  ii 
others  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  The  mean  duration  is  diiSerent  in  differ- 
ent organs.  Cancer  of  the  viscera  is  more  speedily  fatal  than  that  of  exter* 
nal  parts.  Thus,  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  runs  its  course,  on  the 
average,  in  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  months,  while  that  of  the  mamma  haaa 
mean  duration  of  about  forty-two  months.  The  character  of  the  tumonr  alao 
has  great  influence  over  its  course.  The  soft  cancers  are  usually  much  more 
speedily  fatal  than  the  hard. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery,  that  of  tha 
disease  occupying  internal  organs,  to  the  department  of  special  diseases ;  as  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  to  be  recognized,  if  at  all,  are  chiefly  those  connected 
with  the  deranged  functions  of  the  organs  respectively.  The  practitioner,  how- 
ever, may  be  aided  in  forming  hLs  judgment  by  certain  general  considerationSi 
The  lancinating  character  of  the  pain,  though  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on,  may 
be  of  some  use  in  the  diagnosis.  The  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  which  resiati 
all  curative  measures,  and  in  general  marches  steadily  onward,  will  also  be 
taken  into  view.  Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  peculiar  cacheo- 
tic  appearance  of  the  complexion,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
Occasionally  the  tumour  can  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  cavity  containing 
it ;  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  practitioner  may  sometimes  avail  himself 
of  percussion  and  ausculation  with  advantage.  But  the  diagnosis  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  uncertain,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  felt  or  seen.  When 
the  opportunity  is  offered  of  examining  portions  of  the  cancerous  tissue  by  the 
microscope,  a  correct  conclusion  can  generally  be  formed  as  to  its  nature.  Dr. 
Bennet  lays  much  stress  on  the  co-existence  of  a  fibrous  tissue  and  the  cell-stmc- 
ture  already  described,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  He  does  not  consider  the  cella 
alone  as  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is  true  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can- 
not be  drawn  from  a  single  isolated  cell ;  but,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  quite 
characteristic.  Their  great  size,  particularly  that  of  the  mother-cells ;  the  unu- 
sual relative  magnitude  of  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  the  extreme  diversity 
of  their  form,  give  to  them  in  mass  an  appearance  which  is  presented  in  no 
other  structure  than  the  carcinomatous.  A  variety  of  cancerous  formation  is 
sometimes  met  with,  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  tuberculous 
masses  that  the  unaided  eye  is  unable  to  distinguish  them.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  however,  the  cancerous  cells  are  seen,  and  at  once  determine  the 
nature  of  the  tumour.  This  peculiar  aspect  is  attributable  to  the  production 
of  yellow  fatty  matter. 

Other  morbid  formations,  very  analogous  to  carcinoma,  not  only  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumours  after  death,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  course 
and  results  in  the  living  subject,  are  those  denominated  cancroid.  These  will 
be  considered  under  subsequent  heads,  and  their  essential  characters  there 
g^iven.  The  hard  fibrous  structures  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  scirrhus,  and  have,  by  some  pathologists,  been 
thought  capable  of  taking  on  the  cancerous  character.  But  they  are  rather 
elastic  than  of  the  stony  hardness  of  scifrhus ;  are  usually  smooth,  instead  of 
knotty  on  the  surface ;  do  not  extend  themselves  into  neighbouring  organs ; 
never  contaminate  the  system,  and  never  exhibit  cancerous  cells.  When  in- 
durations, supposed  to  be  inflammatory  in  their  origin,  have  afterwards  ex- 
hibited the  carcinomatous  character,  they  have,  in  all  probability,  had  this 
character  from  the  beginning.  Several  of  the  organized  non-malignant  tu- 
mours enumerated  in  page  124,  might  be  confounded  with  the  cancerous 
upon  a  superficial  examination,  but  differ  from  them  essentially  not  only  in 
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dieir  microKopic  characters,  but  in  their  comparatiyelj  innocent  nature. 
Thus,  though  some  of  these  tumours  are  apt  to  return  after  remoYal,  yet  for 
tke  most  part  they  do  so  in  the  cicatrix,  leaving  room  for  the  supposition 
thtt  the  extraction  had  been  incomplete.  Again,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
find  several  tumours  of  a  particular  kind  in  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the 
body;  but  this  arises  from  special  tendencies  of  the  system,  leading  to  special 
prodacts,  and  not  from  the  propagation  of  disease  from  one  original  point, 
ind  is  not  accompanied  with  the  carcinomatous  depravation  of  health. 

Stiiure  and  Mode  of  Development. — The  minutest  speck  of  carcinomatous 

growth,  at  the  earliest  stage  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  examination,  has 

iH  the  microscopic  elements  which  are  detected  at  a  later  period.     Yet  It 

cuDot  be  admitted  as  possible,  that  the  large  cancer  cells  should  have  passed 

from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  in  which  no  opening, 

boweter,  minute,  can  be  seen.     It  is  inferrible,  therefore,  that  the  carcino- 

mtoos  matter  must  originally  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  state  of  a 

nifonn  liquid,  a  minute  particle  of  which,  being  deposited  in  the  midst  or 

00  the  snrfece  of  a  living  tissue,  immediately  takes  on,  through  its  own  vital 

forvf,  the  characteristic  organization  of  cancer.     New  exudation  around  the 

Gttle  tumour  undergoes  a  similar  organization,  and  thus  the  disease  gradually 

ipreids,  incorporating  the  original  tissue,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  through 

absorption,  occasioned  probably  by  pressure.    At  this  stage  of  our  investiga- 

tioii  we  are  met  by  the  questions,  whence  is  derived  the  tendency  to  Uiis 

iboormal  organization  of  the  exuded  matter  ?  and  through  what  agency  is  the 

tDDour  increase<1,  whether  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  exudation,  or  by 

wme  influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  morbid  structure  already  formed  ?    The 

nswers  to  these  questions,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  be 

lomewhat  speculative. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  tendency  to  abnormal  organization  in  the  exuda- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  invisible  cancerous  germs  exist  in  the  blood,  which, 
being  thrown  out  with  the  fibrin,  undergo  development  into  cells  and  fibres. 
Hie  idea  has^  been  entertained  that  the  cancerous  matter  is  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  Dr.  Carswell  maintains  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  veins,  either 
loofsely  connected  with  their  inner  coat,  or  quite  free  from  attachment,  and 
baring  all  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  when  observed  elsewhere.     To 
the  infert*nre  dra^Mi  from  this  fact  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  cancerous 
matter  mav  have  been  abs()ri)ed  into  the  veins  from  some  contaminated  source. 
Bat  Dr.  Carswell  meets  the  objection  by  the  assertion,  that  it  sometimes  exists 
m  the  veins  when  no  carcinomatous  disease  can  be  found  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, showing  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
bIo<id.     It  is  seen  only  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  because,  if  formed  in  the 
irteries.  it  is  carried  forward,  by  the  movement  of  the  blood,  to  points  where 
the  current  slackens,  and  allows  it  to  be  deposited.     Dr.  Walshe,  however, 
Ptates  that,  out  of  a  vast  number  of  post-mortem  examinations,  conducted  by 
skilful  men  of  all  nations,  he  has  never  seen  or  heartl  of  one,  and  found  no 
one  detailed  in  |>eriodicttl  works,  confirmatory  of  this  a.<sertion  of  Dr.  Cars- 
well  :  and  Lel>ert  states  that  cancer  cells  are  never  found  loosely  floating  in 
the  blood,  being  either  conntM'ted  with  excrescences  formed  on  the  inner  sur- 
fiice  of  the  veins  by  exudotion,  as  elsewhere,  or,  when  they  have  entered  the 
veins  by  erosion,  being  prevented  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  from  tra- 
velling lieyond  a  certain  distance  in  the  vessels.     The  notion,  therefore,  of 
pmjier  caiir-orous  structure  existing  in  visible  forms  in  the  blood,  must  be 
givon  up       It  can  only  be  in  the  state  of  invisible  germs  that  that  fluid  can 
contain  the  ca rc/noniatous  matter.     But  whence  these  germs  ?     Have  they 
proceeded  from  f|,e  parent ;  have  they  been  derived  from  external  sources  and 
rooixl  entrance  /i,^^    ^Y^e  circulation  along  with  the  results  of  digestion ;  or 
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hftTo  they  been  elaI>onited  in  the  procefsen  which  contribate  to  BangniGcktioiI 
Tbe§e  questions  cannot  be  answered  iu  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge 
Indeed,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  such  geruts  do  pre-exist  in  the  Uool 
In  favour  of  this  idea  is  the  fact,  that  cancer  often  originates  at  nomflnm 
points  often  tar  separated ;  but  against  it  is  tlie  other  fact,  still  more  freqoeotif 
obeeired,  that  the  tnmour  mny  be  qnite  solitary.  It  may  be  that,  in  w 
canceroQB  constitution,  certain  tiBsues  have  the  power  to  elaborate  cucomi 
Btnictnre  out  of  bcalthy  exudation ;  and,  in  faronr  of  the  idea  tfaat  tarn 
influence  of  this  kind  is  exerted  by  tit^ue,  ia  the  well-known  predilectioB  of 
the  disease  for  certain  localities,  such  as  the  mamma  and  utcmB.  Upon  il 
these  points  we  must  wait  for  further  light  from  obBeryation. 

In  relation  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  af^ncy  through  which  Al 
tnmonr,  when  once  originated,  is  subsequently  propagated,  there  is  also  rooa 
for  difference  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that  the  cancer  cell,  being  odm 
formed,  has  the  power  of  self- propagation,  requiring  only  nutriment  from  tht 
blood.  So  far  as  concerns  animals  of  a  different  species,  this  opinion  k 
opposed  by  the  result  of  experiment,  which  has  never  Bucceeded  in  pr» 
dncing  cancerous  tumours  by  transplantation.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  PUIfr 
delpbia,  observed  a  vascular  connection  to  take  ])lace  between  a  portiOM  «f 
cancerous  tissue,  inserted  Ijeneath  the  skin  of  a  frog,  and  the  □eighboiT' 
ing  parts,  proving  the  existence  of  an  independent  vitality  in  the  fijiuwij 
but,  on  examining  the  tumour  subsequently,  instead  of  finding  an  InenHi 
of  cancerous  cells,  he  observed  that  those  pre-existing  in  the  iuMrtri 
structure  had  disappeared,  and  that  fibrous  tissue  only  remained.  (A^ 
cMi.  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sri..  Mny,  1851,  p.  201.)  The  inference  woril 
api>ear  to  be,  an  maintained  by  Lcbert,  tliat  each  increase  of  derelopawt 
takes  place  in  the  newly  exuded  matter  throngh  its  own  inherent  powtfL 
Nevertheless,  that  the  tumour  already  formed  exercises  some  influence  n 
contributing  to  the  additions  mnde  to  it,  and  in  the  further  extension  of  Al 
disease,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  much  greater  tendency  to  the  fiir 
matiun  of  cancer  about  a  carcinomatous  centre  already  existing,  than  el» 
where,  and  by  the  woll-knovrn  dispoNition  of  the  affection  to  extend  firom  <M 
of  these  centrcN  through  the  al)sorl)ents  to  lym|)hatic  glands  at  considenfab 
distances,  which  is  bext  cxpluncd  upon  the  sup)>osition  of  the  conveyaocs  of 
gemiB  from  the  part  tint  affected. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Van  dcr  Kolk,  founded  on  observation,  that  the  liqnU 
exuded  in  cancerous  tissues  In  the  medium  of  propagation,  mixing  with  thi 
liquid  of  the  neighbouring  sound  lissue.  and  giving  rise  to  the  formatioa  if 
cancerous  noclei,  to  be  soon  converted  into  cells  ;  and,  in  examining  the  ont 
skirts  of  the  tumour,  he  found  granules,  nuclei,  and  minute  cells,  as  if  in  thi 
course  of  development  (Jtril.  andFm:  Medico -Chinir<).  Bev.,  April,  1B5B, 
p.  397.)  The  ultimate  infection  of  the  whole  system,  if  it  be  referred  to  et 
isting  tumours,  and  not  to  an  increase  of  the  morbid  state  of  Rystem  wbkk 
originally  led  to  the  formatioii  of  these  tumours,  can  be  explained  only  bj 
a  conveyance  of  germs  from  the  diseased  centre  into  the  blood.  The  ciica» 
Btanco  that  the  lungs  are  extremely  liable  to  secondary  cancer  is  favonrabb 
to  the  idea  of  this  conveyance  of  germs.  Entering  the  veins  at  the  part 
affected,  they  will  pass  along  with  the  venous  blood  into  the  pnlmonuy  ca- 
pillaries, where  they  are  liable  to  be  hrst  arrested.  If  tboy  pass  throngh 
these,  they  may  extend  the  disease  to  auy  part  of  the  l>ody  where  the  blooA- 
circnlates. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  thv 
fibres  in  cancerous  tumours.  As  these  are  found  most  abundantly  in  tniwMB^ 
oocupymg  tissues  normally  fibrous,  some  pathologists  have  been  disposed  tt^ 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  natural  fibnw* 
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stroctare.  Dr.  Paget  is  conyinced  that  the  fibrous  ingredient  of  carcinoma- 
ions  tnmoars  of  the  mamma,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  only  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  breast.  (LecL  on  Surg.  Pathol. ,  ii.  304.)  Bat 
fibres  sometimes  also  exist  abundantly  in  tumours  occupying  tissues  destitute 
of  this  structure,  or  but  scantily  supplied  with  it;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  formed  out  of  the  same  exudation  or  blastema  as 
the  cells,  and  by  the  same  inherent  formative  force. 

Another  question,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  carcinoma,  is  whether  it  can 
be  propagated  by  contagion.  Opinion  has  generally  been  opposed  to  this 
idea.  An  experiment  of  Langenbeck  favours  it.  He  injected  cancerous 
matter  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  which  was  killed  some  weeks  afterwards,  when 
caitinomatous  growths  were  discovered  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Watson  states  that 
he  has  known  of  two  instances  in  which  cancer  of  the  penis  occurred  in  men, 
whose  wives  laboured  under  the  same  disease  in  the  uterus ;  and  other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  since  reported.  (See  lA>nd.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
Jin.  1854,  p.  71.)  Facts,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question,  must  be 
much  more  largely  accumulated,  before  it  can  be  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
I  have  never  myself  known  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  cancer  by  con- 
Ugion.  Such  a  result,  however,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of 
the  origination  of  the  disease  in  peculiar  germs.  Such  germs  transferred 
to  another  body,  might  be  supposed  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
position,  and  there  to  grow  and  propagate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
neh  a  transference  may  possibly  occur  from  one  part  of  the  same  body 
to  another  part,  and  that  thus  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  distant  organs 
may  be  effected.  At  all  events,  if  this  be  the  case,,  a  peculiar  condition  of 
tpKeukj  a  certain  morbid  diathesis,  must  exist,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  germ,  and  without  which  it  would  be  dormant  or  perish.  This  diathesis 
is  probably  sometimes  inherited.  Of  its  causes  and  essential  nature,  we  are 
quite  ignorant. 

Cancer  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  a  parasitic  animal ;  but  strongly 
in  opposition  to  this  notion  is  the  well-established  fact,  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  are  liable  to  the  same  disease ;  whereas  parasites  are  generally 
peculiar  to  the  species  of  animal  in  which  they  are  found. 

Cauise  of  Carcinoma. — Of  the  cause  of  cancer  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  hereditary,  and  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  such  a  |)eriod  after  local  injuries,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  the 
injury  has  served  to  call  a  pre-existing  tendency  to  the  disease  into  action. 

Varieties  of  Carcinoma. — The  varieties  of  carcinomatous  disease  may  be 
arranged  into  three  grou])S,  characterized  severally  by  certain  distinctive  qua- 
lities of  consistence,  gro^^'th,  <fcc.  These  are  1.  acirrhuSj  2.  medullary  car- 
rinoma,  and  3.  gelatinous  cancer. 

1.  S<-irrhu.<i. — Carcinomatous  Sarcoma  (Abernethy). — Stone  Cancer. — 
This  is  characterized  by  a  hard,  whitish,  gray,  or  bluish-white,  semi-transpa- 
rent structure,  presenting  when  cut  a  shining  surface,  and  often  intersected 
by  opaque,  white  or  pale  straw-coloured  bands  of  fibrous,  or  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue.  Sometimes  it  has  a  decidedly  lobulated  arrangement  like  that 
of  the  pancreas,  and,  when  of  this  character,  was  called  pancreatic  sarcoma 
by  Abernethy.  Sometimes  its  appearance  closely  resembles  that  of  boiled 
p'irk.  whence  the  name  of  lardaveous  iisaue,  applied  to  it  by  the  French 
wnters.      The  fibrous  tissue  predominates  in  this  variety. 

ScirrhouR  tissue  is  very  dense  and  hard,  with  a  stone-like  feel,  and  yields 
a  peculiar  creaking  sound  when  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  its  perfect  form 
It  rieWs  very  little  cancerous  juice  on  pressure;  and  it  is  best  prepared  for 
microscopic  examination  by  being  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  palpjr  state.    It  is  more  frequently  than  the  other  varieties  attended 
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with  the  peculiar  lancinating  pain  of  carcinoma.  Few  blood-yessels  can  be 
detected  in  it.  Its  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  not  nnfirequentlj  many  yean 
elapse  before  it  terminates.  It  seldom  attains  a  greater  size  than  that  of  an 
orange.  (Walshe,)  It  is  apt  to  contract  adhesions  to  neighbonring  stmc- 
tores,  which  is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  situated  beneath  the  skin.  In  thii 
case,  the  skin  unites  firmly  with  the  tumour,  and  at  the  same  time  shrinks 
considerably.  This  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  scirrhus.  When  softened,  it  is  converted,  according  to 
Walshe,  into  a  yellowish-brown,  semi-transparent,  jelly-like  matter.  Scir- 
rhus is  often  solitary ;  only  one  tumour  existing  in  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  most  frequently  seated  in  the  breast ;  and  is  less  apt  than  the 
following  Yariety  to  attack  different  parts  of  the  body.  Hemorrhage  within 
its  structure,  or  from  its  ulcerated  surface,  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  soft 
carcinoma.  Scirrhus  seldom  occurs  before  puberty,  and  is  most  common  in 
advanced  life. 

2.  Medullary  Carcinoma. — Medullary  Sarcoma  (Abemethy). — Encepha- 
loid  Disease, — Cerebriform  Disease. — Fungus  Haematodes  (Hey). —  Soft 
Cancer. — This  consists  of  a  dull-white,  opaque,  soflish  matter,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  brain,  with  a  lobulated  arrangement.  Hence  the 
names  of  encephaloid  and  cerebriform  disease  employed  by  French  writen. 
It  owes  its  consistence  to  the  predominance  of  the  proper  carcinomatous  cells. 
The  carcinomatous  tissue  contains,  in  this  variety,  numerous  minnte  blood- 
vessels, the  coats  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and  easily  rupture,  giving  rise 
to  frequent  hemorrhage,  both  within  the  tumour,  and  from  its  surface  after 
ulceration.  Hence  the^issue  acquires  a  bloody  appearance ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  ^om  its  tendency  to  sprout  rapidly  out  through  the 
skin,  after  this  has  been  opened,  Hey  was  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
fungus  h«matodes.  In  some  rare  instances  in  which  tiie  arteries  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  tumour  is  seated  in  or  upon  bone,  and  bound  down  by 
fibrous  tissue,  a  full  soft  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  it.  (Paget.)  Sometimes  the 
tissue  has  greater  firmness,  resembling  considerably  a  section  of  the  boiled 
udder  of  a  cow,  whence  it  was  called  mammary  sarcoma  by  Abemethy. 
When  the  vascular  sarcoma,  of  the  same  author,  assumes  a  malignant  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  ranked  with  this  variety  of  carcinoma.  Other  names  have 
been  given  to  varieties  of  the  tumour,  from  certain  supposed  resemblances  to 
objects  in  nature,  as  the  solanoid,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  potato,  &c. 

In  all  its  forms,  medullary  carcinoma  is  less  hard  and  dense  than  scirrhus. 
It  is  often  of  very  rapid  growth,  sometimes  attaining  its  full  size  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  advancing  with  especial  rapidity  after  ulceration.  It  sometimes 
attains  an  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  not  apt  like  scirrhus  to  contract  adhe- 
sions, and,  when  beneath  the  skin,  causes  this  tissue  to  ulcerate  by  distension 
and  pressure,  rather  than  by  communicating  its  own  nature  to  it.  When 
softened,  it  has  a  white,  opaque,  creamy  appearance.  (Walshe.)  It  is  in  this 
form  of  carcinoma,  that  the  peculiar  matter  of  the  disease  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  veins  and  absorl>ents.  The  disease  often  exists  at  the  same 
time  in  different  organs,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
it  has  not  been  found.  It  is  very  apt  to  occur  secondarily  to  the  preceding 
form  of  cancer.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young,  and  often  before 
puberty. 

3.  Oelatinous  Carcinoma. — Colloid  Cancer. — Areolar  Oelatinoid  Cancer 
(Cmveilhier). — Oum  Cancer. — This  consists  of  a  jelly-like,  transparent  mat- 
ter, usually  of  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  sometimes  grayish, 
brownish,  or  reddish,  which,  when  separated  from  the  tissue,  is  soft.,  but,  as 
found  in  the  tumour,  has  considerable  firmness.  It  is  contisiined  in  a  vast 
number  of  loculi  or  cysts  of  various  size.     This  variety  of  cancer  may  exist 
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alonp,  or  08  a  part  of  other  canccrong  tnmniirs.  It  wldom  occnn  in  more 
than  one  organ  at  the  §aDie  time,  and  hitherto  haa  been  olMcrved  cliieflj  at 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  in  the  omentum,  and  the  inlcKtiiies ;  Ihoagh 
it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  bones,  testis,  and  maiinnn.  It  in  very  rare  in 
Touth,  Lt'tjert  gtates  that  gelatinous  tnmours  resembling  the  earcinomatoiis 
in  apixaranee  Kometimes  occur,  which  do  not  exhiiiit  any  of  the  true  cancer 
cells,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  eareinoniatons.* 


11.  EPITHELIOMA. 

8>n.   Cancroid, — t^pilhetial  or  Ejiidirmie  Cancer, 

Tbia  kind  of  tumour  has  all  the  properties  whicli  liavc  been  before  men- 
tioned us  r;ivin{f  malignancy  to  carcinoma,  though  in  n  considerably  less 
dejn^e.  Thu.-:,  it  grows,  has  a  tendency  tu  ulcerate,  rutnnis  after  removal, 
ii  prupn;;uteil  to  distant  purt^,  produces  at  last  a  ciii:hectic  stute  of  Kystem, 
■nd  frenvrally  results  in  death  when  once  established.  The  tumour  U  usually 
nngle,  und  seated  in  or  beneath  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  It  appears 
to  have  a  sjK-cial  jtredilection  for  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  orifices,  as  the 
lips,  tongue,  cheeks,  scrotum,  anas,  and  uterus.  {E,  Ihllin,)  It  is  most 
commoii  in  the  lower  lip.  It  generally  begins  as  u  snmll  tulMirclo;  but  in 
nmeiimcs  ulcerative  from  the  first.  When  originally  a  tumour,  its  tendency 
a  ti>  uli-erate,  and  gradually  extend  until  life  is  tk-stroyed.  Itnt  its  progress 
ii  slower  than  that  of  cureinonia ;  >1.  Leliert  having  foimii  the  avenige 
duMtic.n  of  50  cases  to  lie  1  years  and  9  months.  (An/i.  Oi'ii,,  Dec.  J854, 
p.  VM-}  It  generally  returns  after  removal ;  bnl  it  is  iirurvrted  tlnii  i>erma- 
tett  cun's  arc  souietimes  effected  by  cxtir|)ation,  esjieeiully  when  it  is  seated 
in  iIk;  sliin.     Different  opinions  exist  us  to  it^  propagation  to  intennil  organs ; 

*  Mr.  .■<.  Vi',  SiLli>v,  of  the  !tti<ltllo>M:i  Ilwiiiiliil,  T.oniUm.  lia<i  fivvn  an  iiccuiiiit  uf  col- 
Hl  i»ni''T.  Ttrrv  iliffcrent  frum  Iliiil  jircviniiiilv  rcciivuil  as  cnrriTl.  I.tavinp  iiul  of 
lit*  .11  [h'i»i!  iK'ni-mnliKiinm  ^tniRlurPK  which  arecatk'.l  cdlliiiil  by  Crrniiin  wrUiTA.  rnim 
il]e  |luc-like  chnractvr  or  the  lomi-fluid  inMt«r  (imlainvd  in  tliuin,  mid  ciiii ruling  Limnclf 
Uii.1^  I<rii|iFr  rnlliiid  cnncvr.  be  denies  thiU  ithns  u  lenileuey  lo  inrvci  ilie  K^vsiem.  or  to 
t^iiif  i!v  iiTv'.rtii  diiilaut  p;trts:  ikriiierliu|{ that  it  Hpreuls  unly  thruiigli  cuutigiiity,  and 
ibi',  ir  viiir|int>Hl  ih'imiiitlilT,  it  hnt  no  pprcial  li>n  Imicy  (u  return.  He  cnii^i'iiiienlly 
Ba*t>r*  it  *rhi>lly  iii!<iiiirt  fr"m  genuine  carcinumn:  an<l  fimls  nn  Icm  ditfcrciiee  in  its 
ilttnitl  canflitutiiiii  than  in  ith  general  cniirne  and  lendenciex.  Il  ix,  in  hin  vieir,  an 
IbUuiIpI  diwiM-,  and  uioih  if  not  all  the  fibres  ci>niuiDed  in  il  am  from  the  original 
<H<w.  Ill  pveulitir  vtruciuro  ii  u  ciinvolutcd  mi'mbrano,  Kiiujilc,  Ihin.  fintly  Eraimlar, 
Am  •Tikiie-I,  and  Minictiincs  hu  IruDspurenl  thai  it  may  be  OTerlookcd.  Thi.'  ilivides 
ibt  1<T'>f er  e'lII'iM  i>iib;<l:ince  into  Ineiili,  whieh  m:iy  be  illviilcd  and  nnhdiTiilvd  into 
Rt'k'r  (pice*.  Mr.  Sibley  ailinits  the  nrensionnl  cxiHicnce  in  thecolliild  mnltcr  i>f  cnr- 
(umIm  rttpinblinj;  cancer  celK  but  denies  their  ideolit/.  tie  even  adiiiitu  IhM  Ihe 
■uUiiiil  nncur  luay  eiint  in  euinDiim  with  L-iireinunm,  bnt  cuiisiderD  the  ii«!»icint  ion  to  be 
le-ifUaUl  Uv  ■'laieH  ih:ii  tlie  pi'i-iiliai'  geUtinoid  iniiller  !»  in  rounded  inuwH<H,  vhieh 
not  U  I'ulle'l  ridloiil  ciirixifcleH,  and  nre  citliiT  whully  uoitiimseil  ot  ihe  glue-liki-  niat- 
>«.  w  i^f  il.iii  Tfith  n  cenlnil  kernel.  Thia  in  often  composeil  of  a  nnmlier  "f  eliMicly 
<^<>Mnt-)  iiphericiil  edln.  eaeh  of  which  tnny  contain  a  uplierieal  nncleim.  The  «ur- 
**>>H;  p'LiliDoid  matter  ia  arrangril  in  canccntrio  lanilnie,  in  whiuh  are  Nninclinie« 
piMlo  ui-l  Lf  tb.  vliich  may  be  duvelajied  into  new  colloid  Ifrdien,  fiinning  altogether 
a^'"a|-.>iB-|  corj-nwle.  When  with»iil  a  nnclGiis,  tliu  colloid  ci>rpuNc-lo  niiiieurH  In  ciin- 
»w  4  cBfM-iiiiTe  lamina',  inter;. pprsed  with  griiniiloa  and  colh.  Tlie  corpiiwles  ap- 
P^r«.h*|>n.]i.ipiiicll>y  the  F|>lillinf;  of  the  kernel  into -leimrftte  manse*.  eaHuif  which 
"'«»"  the  kernel  nf  a  new  corpuscle.  It  in  a  singular  fact  ihat  thin  afTection,  thotigh 
•"•J^ivnciated  with  cnruinimia,  frequently  occurs  in  e«-«e»  Qtlunilird  with  tuberulrs. 
"Ir.Sibley's  »itw«  be  einifirineil  by  hirther  eiaiiiinnliun,  it  will  Im  niii-s^uiy  lu 
*lail  clIiiM  cancer  u  a  r.iiivi!i  variety  of  faneenius  ur  niiilLguunl  gr..«lli,  wanting, 
^••'rr,  ibe  i>rn|jerty  of  silf.j.n.pagalion  to  distant  linsues,  a*  will  as  that  of  offectiug 
*"Ifl*ni.  (See  Sltdieo-Chirurg.  Traniaru,  xxiix,  p.  259.) 
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bnt^  though  this  event  is  rare,  and  has  escaped  the  carefnl  observation  of 
several  distinguished  pathologists,  yet  others,  as  Paget  and  Yirchow,  have 
seen  it  in  such  positions,  and  their  testimony  cannot  be  rejected.  Its  ten- 
dency to  involve  the  system  is  certainly  much  less  than  that  of  carcinoma. 
All  admit  that  the  disease  propagates  itself  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands.  The  tumour  does  not  emit  a  lactescent  juice  on  pressure.  The  pa- 
pillae, being  included  and  enlarged,  often  give  it  a  warty  appearance. 

It  has  no  special  basis-structure  of  its  own ;  but  its  peculiar  constituents  are 
supported  by  the  remains  of  the  original  tissue.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
flattened  cells,  irregular  in  their  outlines,  sometimes  whimsically  so,  from  ^j^n 
to  y^^Tj  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  single,  small,  central  nuclei,  and  on  the 
whole  haviug  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  normal  cell  of  the  epithelium 
or  epidermis.  Some  of  the  cells  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  more  regular ;  and 
others  show  marks  of  degeneration.  Broca  describes  them  as  exhibiting  fine 
and  crooked  striae  on  their  surface,  sometimes  as  if  they  were  folded  on  them- 
selves, and,  in  consequence  of  their  transparency,  allowing  the  outlines  of  a  sub- 
jacent cell  to  be  seen  through  them ;  a  phenomenon  quite  peculiar  to  epithelial 
cells.  (See  Va.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July,  1855,  p.  9.)  Besides  these  cells, 
there  are  1.  free  nuclei,  2.  rounded  granular  corpuscles,  without  envelope,  or 
distinct  nucleus,  and  3.  large  globular  bodies,  cousisting  of  granular  matter 
in  the  centre,  covered  with  imbricated  layers  of  the  characteristic  epithelial 
cells.  This  last,  though  not  always  present,  may  when  found  be  considered 
as  quite  pathognomonic.  (Bj'oca.)  The  ordinary  cancer  cells  are  not  found 
in  the  tumours.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  an  excessive  production  of  epi- 
thelial or  epidermic  cells ;  but  they  are  probably  a  peculiar  growth,  and  the 
resemblance  of  their  characteristic  cells  to  those  of  normal  epithelium  is 
purely  accidental.  For  more  precise  details  on  the  subject  of  these  tumours, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  PageVs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 


III.  FIBROPLASTIC  TUMOURS. 

These  have  been  so  named  by  Lebert,  who  first  described  their  micro- 
scopic structure.  In  the  diflFerent  forms  of  these  tumours,  they  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  scirrhus,  medullary  cancer,  and  even  the  colloid  variety 
of  that  affection.  They  appear  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
in  the  bones  under  the  name  of  osteosarcoma,  in  the  glands,  &c.  Often  long 
stationary,  they  sometimes  take  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  attain  a  size  seldom 
seen  in  carcinoma.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  progress  is  slow,  and  they 
are  long  in  ulcerating,  though  they  may  at  length  soften,  ulcerate,  and  be- 
come the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  They  have  like  carcinoma  a  tendency  to 
return,  sometimes  though  rarely  are  ])ropagated  to  the  viscera,  may  in  the 
end  affect  the  system,  and  usually  end  fatally.  But  in  many  cases  they  have 
not  returned  after  extirpation  ;  and  their  progress  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  carcinoma,  as  their  average  duration  is  from  five  to  ten  years.  In  their 
microscopic  structure  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  certain 
normal  tissues ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  epitheloid  disease,  the  semblance  is 
probably  purely  accidental.  It  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  the  ele- 
ments of  their  structure  are  quite  peculiar.  These  are  1.  fibroplastic  nuclei^ 
ovoidal,  elongated,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  provided  with  one  or  two 
nucleoli;  2.  fibroplastic  celh^  ovoidal,  finely  granular,  and  provided  with  nuclei 
like  those  just  described ;  and  3.  fusiform  bodies,  elongated,  larger  in  the 
middle,  with  a  nucleus  at  the  swollen  part,  and  with  their  ends  drawn  out, 
sometimes  forked,  generally  pointed,  and  occasionally  recurved.  M.  FoUin, 
to  whose  description  of  this  variety  of  malignant  tumour  I  am  chiefly  in- 
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icljlftl  for  llie  above  .sUtcmiMits,  (.-onsiders  the  third  of  these  elenuMitv^^  iia 
he  most  obaraoteristic ;  us,  whcu  the  cells  are  wantiug,  this  is  found  along 
rith  the  nuclei ;  aud  when  they  are  present,  the  fusiform  bodies  are  mingled 
vith  iLem.  (Arch.  Gem,  Dee.  1854,  p.  737.) 


3.  Parasitic  Growths. 

I.  PARASITIC  ANIMALS.— ENTOZOA. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  may  be  regarded  rather  as  causes  of  disease,  than 
IS  pathological  conditions ;  but,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  their  origin, 
t  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  among  those  morbid  pro- 
iocts,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise  knowledge  of  the  real  disea^se  in 
vhich  they  originate,  are  by  common  consent  placed  in  the  rank  of  diseases. 
rhey  are  characterized  by  having  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  with  the 
power  of  reproduction  or  generation ;  and  depend  on  the  system  only  for 
convenieut  quarters  and  suitable  nutriment.  Almost  every  species  of  animal 
has  its  own  peculiar  parasites,  and  man  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.     There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  has  not  served 
fts  the  dwelling  of  one  or  more  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  cer- 
tain species  have  a  ]>eculiar  predilection  for  certain  organs,  which  they  some- 
times exc]u.4ively  inhabits 

In  relation  to  their  mode  of  origin,  pathologists  have  long  been  divided 
between  two  hy])otheses;  one  of  which  nmintains  that  they  are  derived  from 
^tiDct  germs  or  ova,  the  product  of  preceding  animals  of  the  same  species ; 
the  other,  that  they  are  the  result  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  in 
other  words,  spring  into  existence  without  parents,  through  some  action  going 
uD  within  the  system.     Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  latter  opinion,  only 
U|»un  satisfactory  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  former.     The  course  of  na- 
ture, so  far  as  it  can  be  observed,  is  so  uniform  in  the  propagation  of  living 
Ijeihirn  Iiy  others  of  the  same  specific  character,  that,  when  any  uncertain  case 
i>  presented,  we  are  bound  by  a  (Mjrrect  jjhilosophy  to  refer  it  to  the  general 
rule,  unles:!  this  can  be  shown  not  to  be  ai)iiiicable.     But  no  such  ina|)plica- 
Wlity  caa  be  proved  in  the  present  instance;  nor  are  there  any  diflicnlties 
wbith  do  not  admit  of  explanation.     Supposing  the  entozoa  to  have  the 
iiwe  origin  as  other  living  beings  in  general,  their  germs  must  be  derived 
fruiu  one  of  two  sources;  either  they  must  have  been  received  from  the  i)a- 
ftLt,  ami  thus  jjre-e.xisted  in  the  body  i'roui  birth,  waiting  for  circunislaiices 
itvonraljle  to  their  develojHuent,  or  they  must  have  been  derived  from  with- 
"Ul.    Id  favour  of  the  former  notion  is  the  fact,  that  each  species  is  confined, 
Asa  general  rule,  to  a  particular  animal,  like  a  plant  to  crertain  clistricts  of 
Country.     But  the  explanation  of  this  fact  simply  is,  that  the  genu  finds  only 
itttlie  |iarticular  animal  in  which  it  flourishes  the  condition  of  things  favour- 
5^iW  to  its  vital  activity.     A  strong  argument  against  the  opinion  is  the 
*iiffi»:Qlty  of  supposing  that  the  ovum  or  germ  should  have  so  long  remained 
^m-eak-d  in  the  same  individual  and  his  predecessors,  i)ossibly  for  many  gene- 
ratiuns,  without  undergoing  develo])ment.     The  probabilities  are  greatly  in 
fa^'W  of  its  ext^Tnal  origin.     It  is  said  that  tlie  i)arasitic  animals  of  the 
Jiuaao  frame  have  no  proloty])e  in  nature.     This  is  true  of  most  of  them,  so 
f»r  11  observation  has  extended.     But,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  no 
^^  prototyjies  have  been  discovered  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existeu(!t? ;  and 
!*C(jjnl|y,  animals  of  the  same  sin-cies  as  the  parasite  may  be  constantly  be- 
f^r<:us'in  the  outer  world,  but  with  charac'ters  so  different  that  tliev  cannot 
^  rtcognized.     It  is  highly  prol)able  that  living  beings,  developed  rvou\  ovOi 
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in  the  human  body,  wonld  be  bo  modified  by  the  peculiar  circamBtances  of 
their  position  as  to  lose  specific  characteristics,  which  naturalists  ordinarily 
deem  essential.  The  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Gave  of  Kentucky  are 
said,  by  persons  quite  competent  to  decide,  to  be  identical  with  those  in  tiie 
ordinary  streams  of  the  country.  If  an  animal  can  thus,  in  its  development 
from  the  ovum,  lose  an  eye  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  may  well  lose  other  less 
important  characters  of  mere  form.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  of  the 
innumerable  germs  which  fill  the  external  world,  some  may  find  admittance 
into  our  frames,  and  there  expand  into  beings  apparently  different  from  any- 
thing around  us.  But  it  has  been  objected,  further,  that  not  only  are  these 
parasites  found  in  parts  of  the  frame  having  an  external  communication,  but 
also  in  closed  cavities,  in  the  interior  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  even  in 
the  foetus.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  a  blood  corpuscle  can  cir- 
culate, there  also  may  pass  a  living  ovum ;  for  germs  much  smaller  than  that 
corpuscle  have  within  them  the  powers  requisite  for  organization.  Micro- 
scopic germs  may  enter  our  system  through  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  circolate 
everywhere  with  the  blood,  and  even  pass  along  with  nutriment  into  the  foetas, 
though  larger  in  proportion  to  the  resulting  animals  than  an  acorn  to  the  oak. 
A  positive  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  here  advocated  is  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  entozoa  only  in  certain  regions  of  country.  Thus  Uie 
Guinea  worm  is  known  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  East;  and,  of  the  two 
species  of  tape-worm,  one  is  confined  chiefly  to  certain  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  other  is  comparatively  little  known.  (See  Intestinal  Worms.)  The  mode 
in  which  the  common  tape-worm  is  produced  from  the  ovum,  as  recently  de- 
termined by  accurate  observation,  affords  strong  analogical  proof  that  all 
other  parasites  would  be  found  to  have  sprung  from  ova,  could  their  progress 
be  traced  from  their  origin.  The  mode  of  development  of  the  tape-worm 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  state  that  its  ovum,  pro- 
duced in  the  human  bowels,  is  afterwards  discharged,  and,  having  entered  into 
the  system  of  another  animal,  is  converted  into  an  animalcule  which  differs 
in  all  apparent  characters  from  its  parent,  but,  being  taken  with  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  into  the  human  stomach,  and  passing  into  the  intestines,  there  be- 
comes the  proper  tape- worm. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  presence  of  parasitic  animals,  when  lodged 
in  situations  whence  they  cannot  escape,  and  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or 
felt,  can  be  known  only  by  their  effects.  Sometimes  they  escape  from  situa- 
tions communicating  externally,  as  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder, 
and  are  then  readily  recognized,  often  when  only  in  fragments.  If  in  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  they  may  be  seen,  though  such  an  event  is  exceedingly 
rare.  When  superficial,  or  of  great  magnitude,  they  may  sometimes  be  felt 
through  the  integuments.  In  the  natural  cavities,  where  they,  can  move* 
freely,  they  often  occasion  discomfort  and  derangement  of  function  by  their 
motions.  This  happens  especially  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Wherever  they 
may  be  situated,  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  they  are  liable  to  produce  injury 
by  their  bulk,  exciting  irritation,  if  not  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  consequences  heretofore  alluded  to  as  the 
result  of  the  compression  of  organs,  or  the  obstruction  of  passages,  ducts, 
and  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  the  enormous  magnitude  they  attain  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience ;  as  in  some  cases  of  encysted  dropsy.  Another 
source  of  mischief  is  their  occasional  rupture  from  over  distension,  and  the 
effusion  of  their  contents  into  the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body.  They  are 
themselves,  also,  liable  to  disease,  as,  for  example,  to  inflammation,  which 
may  occasion  suppuration,  ulceration,  change  of  structure,  &c.,  and  involve 
the  system  in  a  state  of  great  local  and  sympathetic  disturbance.  In  some 
instances,  moreover,  in  which  they  are  very  numerous,  or  of  great  size,  they 
divert  from  the  system  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  essential  to  its  support. 
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In  some  situations,  especially  in  the  brain,  they  are  productive  of  great 
mischief  by  immediately  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.     In  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  too,  they  are  often  very  injurious,  not  only  by  their  direct 
effects,  but  through  the  various  sympathies  which  connect  the  alimentary 
canal  with  other  parts  of  the  body.     Sometimes  they  produce  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  organ  in  which  they  reside  merely  by  their  pressure.     An  instance 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  whole  parenchyma  of  a  kidney  was  thus  destroyed 
by  the  presence  of  a  Strongylus  gigas.    But  the  various  phenomena  produced 
bj  them  in  particular  localities,  belong  to  the  department  of  special  diseases. 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  in  the  solid  structure,  the  mischief  which 
they  might  produce  is  generally  much  obviated  by  a  provision  of  nature, 
which  surrounds  them  with  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  or  false  mem- 
brue,  that  serves  to  isolate  them,  and  thus  limits  the  resulting  inconvenience 
ehiefly  to  their  bulk.     As  they  often  grow  very  slowly,  the  organ  becomes 
tccQstomed  to  the  gradually  increasing  pressure,  and  suffers,  in  general,  less 
inconvenience  than  might  be  supposed.     Sometimes,  moreover,  they  never 
ittain  a  considerable  magnitude,  and  consequently  produce  few  or  no  ob- 
sCTvable  effects.     Thus  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  is  almost  microscopic, 
sometimes  inhabits  the  muscles  in  great  number,  without  apparently  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  these  organs,  or  with  the  general  health  in  any  way. 
Causes. — Of  these,  except  in  the  case  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  which  will 
be  treated  of  distinctly,  we  know  little  or  nothing.     It  has  been  supposed 
that  living  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  production  of  the  para- 
5ites.     Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  have  been  accused  as  the  cause  of 
tlieir  development.     It  has  before  been  stated  that  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  confined  to  certain  districts  of  country,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
exterior  influences  are  not  without  effect.     A  feeble  cachectic  state  of  health 
frequently  attends  them ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  may 
bive  served  as  the  cause,  and  how  far  it  may  be  a  mere  effect.     It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  certain  condition  of  system  is  generally  favourable,  or  neces- 
ary  to  their  development ;  as  their  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  entrance  of 
their  germs  or  ova. 

Varieties. — These  parasites  are  found  of  every  grade  of  organization,  from 
the  lowest  possible,  up  to  one  of  considerable  complexity ;  and  have  been 
raukeil  by  naturalists  in  distinct  classes,  genera,  and  species.  In  the  follow- 
ing skf^toh,  I  follow  very  nearly  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  modified 
by  Dr.  Farre  in  Tweedie's  Sijstem  of  Practical  Medicine. 

CiJiss  1.  Hydatids. — Psychodiaria. — The  first  class  is  denominated  Pny- 
chodiaria,  and  includes  the  parasites  usually  called  hydatids.     They  consist 
of  a  laminated  globular  sac,  containing  a  transparent  liquid,  and  arc  among 
the  .simi>lest  of  all  living  beings.     They  are  nourished  by  imbibition.     Two 
p'neni  lire  included  in  the  class ;  one,  called  Acephalocystis,  signifying  a  cyst 
with>mt  a  head,  and  distinguished  by  the  generation  of  germs  between  the 
layers  of  its  tunic,  and  their  development  like  buds  upon  the  inner  and  outer 
surface  ;   the  other,  Echinococcus,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  contains  minute  and  very  singular  parasites,  of  a  different  form  from 
its  own,  either  attached  to  its  inner  surface,  or  floating  in  its  cavity.     Of  the 
Acephalocystis  there  are  two  species,  distinguished  by  the  reproduction  oc- 
curring, in  the  one,  upon  the  inner,  and  in  the  other,  upon  the  outer  surface. 
The  former,  named  Acephalocystis  endogena,  is  the  common  hydatid  of  the 
human  b«»<ly ;   the  latter,  A.  exogena,  occurs  in  the  lower  animals.     A  speci- 
men, however,  (,f  A.  exogena  is  descril>ed  bv  Dr.  Farre,  as  having  been  taken 
from  the  brain  of  a  coloured  man  in  Barbadoes. 

Acephalocytstia  endogena.— -The  common  acephalocyst,  or  hydatid,  is  a 
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globalar  membranons  sac,  composed  of  distinct  layers,  sometimes  opaqae^ 
sometimes  nearly  transparent,  having  a  smooth  sorface  extenuJly,  bat  some* 
what  nneqaal  internally,  and  containing  a  limpid  coloorless  liquid,  which  fa 
said  to  have  albuminous  and  gelatinous  properties.  A  cyst  formed  from  the 
neighbouring  tissue  usually  surrounds  it.  Its  nourishment  takes  place  by 
imbibition,  and  its  young  are  produced  like  buds  upon  its  inner  surface,  from 
which  they  separate,  and  float  in  the  contained  liquid.  The  hydatid  is  found 
of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  orange,  or  even  a  child% 
head.  The  larger  usually  contain  vast  numbers  of  young  hydatids,  of  all 
sizes,  which  again  contain  others  within  themselves,  and  the  whole  sometimei 
amount  to  thousands. 

The  cysts  about  them  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  various  degeneration, 
and  occasionally  secrete  pus  or  other  liquid,  in  which  the  hydatids  float 
Sometimes  these  cysts  are  very  thick  and  rugged,  as  in  the  liver ;  sometimes  thin 
and  delicate,  as  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  occasionally  quite  wanting.  The 
cyst  is  always  single,  however  numerous  may  be  the  hydatids  it  enclosee^ 
proving  that  they  all  sprang  from  one  original  parent.  In  fact,  the  lining  of 
the  cyst  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  the  original  hydatid,  which  has  con- 
tracted adhesions  with  the  enclosing  sac. 

Hydatids,  like  other  animals,  are  liable  to  perish.  In  such  a  case,  their 
liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  their  tunics  collapse  upon  each  other,  and  a  tumour 
is  formed,  in  which  atheromatous,  sebaceous,  or  tuberculous  matter,  is  occ^ 
sionally  intermingled  with  the  membrane. 

Their  usual  abode  is  in  the  parenchymatous  organs,  but  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  also  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  even  in  the  blood-vessels. 
They  most  frequentiy  infest  the  liver,  next  the  lungs,  ovaries,  spleen,  kidneys 
brain,  &c. ;  and  occasionally  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  They  have  even 
been  found  in  the  bones.  Andral  met  with  a  hydatid  in  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary vein.  Connected  with  the  ovaries,  and  with  different  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  they  sometimes  occasion  encysted  dropsies  of  enormous  magnitude; 
at  least,  dissection,  in  such  cases,  reveals  occasionally  a  great  number  of  irre- 
gular cells,  containing  hydatids  in  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

Echinococcu^, — This  differs  from  the  acephalocyst  chiefly  in  its  yellowish 
and  tougher  outer  coating,  and  in  containing,  as  before  stated,  numbers  of  a 
minute  parasite,  of  an  apparcnUy  different  genus  from  itself.  These  ani- 
malcules, which  are  about  the  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  sometimes  un- 
covered, and  sometimes  have  a  distinct  cyst  of  their  own.  They  have  a  head, 
around  which  is  a  circlet  of  hooks,  enabling  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac.  Their  structure  would  rank  them  witli  the  follow- 
ing class.  The  echinococcus  inhabits  the  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  brain,  kj^ 
Miiller  relates  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  genus  was  discharged  with  the  urine. 
This  hydatid  may  be  smaller  than  a  mustard-seed,  or  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  t^d  numbers  of  them  are  sometimes  found  clustered  together.  There 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be  detected  during  life. 

Class  2.  Sterelmintha, — ''  These  consist  of  a  solid  ])arenchymatous  tex- 
ture, in  which  are  excavated,  as  it  were,  the  canals  or  cavities  which  serve  the 
purposes  of  digestion.  They  have  no  separate  tegumentary  system.  They 
have  but  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  sexes  are  placed  upon 
the  same  individual."  (Farre.)  The  genera  belonging  to  this  class,  which 
appear  to  merit  attention,  are  CyslicercuSj  the  Animalcxde  of  Echiyiococcus 
above  referred  to,  Tsmia,  Bothriocephalus,  and  Distoma.  Of  these,  Taenia  and 
Bothriocephalus  will  be  treated  of  with  other  intestinal  worms ;  and  the  ani- 
malcule of  Echinococcus  has  been  sufficientiy  noticed. 

Cystic€rcu8.~;-T\ns  parasite  has  a  nearly  cylindrical,  or  slightiy  depressed 
body,  ending  in  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  having  a  small  roundish  head  upon  a 
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slender  neck.  The  head  is  crowned  by  one  or  two  rows  of  small  hooks  or 
recanred  spines,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  soft  objects  near  it ; 
and  placed  around  it  are  four  snckers,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  animal ; 
through  which  it  receives  nourishment.  The  caudal  vesicle  contains  a  limpid 
seram,  and  has  caused  the  animal  to  be  commonly  ranked  with  the  hydatids. 
The  cysticercus  is  capable  of  an  undulatory  movement,  of  advancing  or  re- 
tracting the  head,  and  expanding  or  contracting  the  caudal  vesicle.  It  is 
always  surrounded  with  an  adventitious  cyst.  The  different  species  of  this 
parasite  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  lower  mammiferous  animals. 
Some  of  them  are  occasionally  met  with  in  man,  occupying  the  muscles,  the 
brain,  or  the  eye.  But  they  are  very  rare.  Their  symptoms  are  quite  ob- 
Mure.  Sometimes  they  occasion  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever.  M. 
Renaad  mentions  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  parasite  was  found  in  the 
brain,  in  the  other  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  without  producing,  during 
life,  any  observable  disorder  in  the  functions  of  these  organs. 

Digtoma.  Liver-Jiuke. — The  body  is  yellow  or  light-brown ;  ovate,  elon- 
ftted,  flattened,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  each  end ;  and  supplied  with  three 
ipparent  pores  on  its  under  surface,  the  posterior  intended  for  adhesion  and 
locomotion,  the  middle  for  generation,  and  the  anterior  for  nourishment. 
This  animal  is  very  common  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duct  of  the  sheep, 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  same  situations  in  man.  It  is  supposed  to 
feed  upon  the  bile,  or  the  mucus  of  the  biliary  passages  and  gall-bladder.  It 
produces  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  but  has  been  some- 
times discharged  from  the  bowels. 

Class  3.  Ccelelmintha. — These  are  hollow,  cylindrical  worms,  having  a 
distinct  alimentary  canal  with  its  own  proper  walls,  a  mouth  and  anus  gene- 
rafly  at  opposite  extremities,  in  most  instances  a  distinct  nervous  system, 
ind  organs  of  generation  on  separate  individuals.  The  genera  belonging  to 
tids  class,  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  are  Trichina,  Filaria^  Tricocephalus, 
SirongyluSt  and  Ascaris,  Two  others,  Spiroptera  and  DactyliuSj  are 
described  by  Dr.  Farre,  but  have  been  very  rarely  observed,  perhaps  each 
odIv  in  a  single  case,  and  both  in  the  urine  of  females.  Tricocephalus  and 
Ascaris  belong  to  the  intestinal  worms. 

Trichina  spiralis. — This  species  of  Trichina  is  interesting  from  its  extreme 
minuteness,  its  great  numbers,  and  its  peculiarity  of  position  in  the  human 
bodv.  rather  than  from  its  morbid  effects.     It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  to 
which  it  gives  a  pray  speckled  appearance,  as  if  "thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
egjrs  of  some  small  insect."    This  appearance  had  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
disjfections,  but  was  not  referred  to  the  true  cause  until  the  vear  1833,  when 
Mr.  Helton  detected  the  presence  of  animalcules,  which  were  afterwards  more 
accnrately  described  by  Messrs.  Paget,  Owen,  and  Farre.     The  animal  is 
contained  in  cysts,  resembling  minute  white  ovate  grains,  which  cannot  l)e 
distinctly  examined  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.     The  cyst  is  about  r^'^ 
or  ,>,,  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  or  half  as  broad,  and  consists  of  an  outer 
ind  inner  coat,  within  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen,  generally  one,  but 
wnietimes  two.  or  three  minute  coiled-up  worms.     For  a  description  of  the 
worm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Farre's  essay  in  Tweedie^s  System  ofPrac- 
timl  Medicine.     These  cysts  are  arranged  in  the  muscle,  with  their  long 
diameter  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibre,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  fibres.     They  abound  more  in  the  superficial  than  in  the 
deep-seated  muscles,  but  in  persons  affected  with  them,  are  generally  present, 
in  fewer  or  jicreater  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  excepting 
those  of  the  heart,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  bladder.     The  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  noticed  after  death,  in  the  dissecting  ropms  of  London, 
have  not  been  rery  unfrequent.     No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  any 
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morbid  inflaence  exerted  by  them  apon  the  system  daring  life.  They  hftve 
been  found  in  subjects  carried  off  by  sudden  death,  in  the  midst  of  health. 

Filaria. — Several  species  of  this  genus  have  been  observed  in  man.  P^ 
laria  medinensia  is  the  noted  Guinea  or  hair-worm,  which  is  apt  to  attack  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Guinea,  and  other  intertropical  regioni 
of  Africa,  being  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lower  extremities  and  scrotum.  It  is  a  veij 
long  and  very  slender  worm,  being  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  twelve  feet  in  length.  Every  reader  of  travels  must  be 
familiar,  from  the  writings  of  Bruce,  with  the  effects  of  this  parasite,  and  id 
mode  of  treatment ;  how  it  excites  an  itching  or  irritation  at  some  point  npoa 
one  of  the  extremities ;  how  this  is  followed  by  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  after  the 
opening  of  which,  the  head  of  the  worm  appears ;  by  what  careful  and  pa- 
tient manipulation  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  worm,  so  as  to  avoid 
breaking  it ;  and  what  severe  inflammation,  with  suppuration,  and  long  con- 
finement and  suffering,  follow  this  accident,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  innumerable  young  worms  into  the  wound.  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  strictly  to  surgery.  The  Filaria  oculi,  a  much  smaller  species,  haB 
been  fbund  in  the  human  eye,  and  the  F,  bronchial  is  in  the  bronchial  gland; 
but  they  are  both  exceedingly  rare. 

Strongylus. — It  is  only  the  5.  gigas  that  is  developed  in  the  human  snb- 
ject  It  is  an  enormous  parasite,  being  sometimes  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
three  feet  long,  though  generally  much  smaller.  The  body  is  cyliudrica], 
tapering  towards  each  end,  with  circular  striae,  and  two  longitudinal  depres- 
sions, an  obtuse  head,  a  circular  mouth  surrounded  by  six  hemispherical 
papillffi,  and  a  tail,  which,  in  the  male,  is  strongly  incurved,  and  ends  in  a 
sort  of  sac.  The  worm  inhabits  the  kidney  exclusively,  of  which  it  some- 
times produces  great  destruction,  with  much  pain,  bloody  urine,  &c.  Caret 
have  sometimes  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  by  the  urethra ;  and  one 
case  is  recorded  in  which  worms  were  discharged  through  the  integuments 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  an  abscess,  and  consequent  fistulous  opening. 

Of  the  itch-insect  or  Sarcoptes  hominis,  belonging  to  quite  a  different 
order  of  animals,  all  that  is  essential  will  be  given  when  the  cutaneous  affec- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  cause  comes  to  be  considered. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  more,  in  this  place,  than  merely  to  refer  to 
these  organisms,  which  will  be  more  conveniently  considered,  so  far  as  any 
description  is  necessary,  under  the  several  affections  which  they  arc  supposed 
to  produce.  They  are  all  so  minute  as  to  require  the  microscope  for  their 
investigation,  all  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  Fxingi,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  which  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in 
diseased  conditions  of  that  organ,  are  all  seated  either  in  the  skin,  or  in  the 
mucous  membrane  near  the  entrance  of  the  natural  inlets  of  the  body.  So 
far  as  they  are  injurious,  they  act  by  producing  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  parts  where  they  are  seated ;  each  one  of  them  being  attended  with 
something  specific  in  its  effects,  either  from  peculiarity  in  its  own  nature,  or 
from  the  character  of  the  special  structure  which  it  inhabits.  (See  the  arti- 
cles on  thrash  and  the  several  cryptogamous  affections  of  the  skin,  and  the 
remarks  on  yeasty  vomiting,) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES  OP  DISKASK.-^ETJOLOOY. 

WoATivEii  ia  capable  of  deranging;  an7  one  of  the  functions,  or  any  part 
}f  the  nnictnre  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  matter,  or  merely  a 
laalitr,  condition,  or  action,  ia  entitled  to  be  ranltcd  among  the  cauaes  of 
lue&se.  These,  therefore,  are  exceedinj^Iy  numcroua,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
ron^idered  as  embracing  almost  eTeiything  in  natnre,  at  least  everything 
fhich  ia  brought  in  any  way  into  relation  with  our  bodies.  Many  attempts 
aare  been  made  to  classify  them.  Thus,  they  have  been  divided  into  the 
udernal  and  external,  the  general  and  local,  the  principal  and  accesxary,  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  and  physiological,  the  positive  and  neijaiiae,  the 
proximate  and  remote,  the  predisposing  and  exciting  or  occamonal,  &c. ; 
and  snbdirifiiona  of  them  have  received  the  names  of  occult,  epecijlc,  deter- 
miRinff,  &e.  Mofit  of  these  terms  explain  themselves.  In  relation  to  some 
of  them,  it  will  bo  proper  to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Some  have  denied  that  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  negative  causes, 
ud  would,  therefore,  refuse  this  distinction  to  cold,  abstinence,  &c.  Dut  the 
olgwiion  is  little  mure  than  a  tiuibble.  A  certain  diminution  of  heat,  which 
is  railed  cold,  and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  our  daily  food,  which  is  called 
ibitinence.  are  productive  of  positive,  and  aometimcs  very  serious  cfTccts  of  a 
miirliid  ciiaractcr,  aud.  by  wlmtuver  name  tlicy  may  be  designated,  must  be 
adniited  to  ite  causes  of  disease. 

It  wa.s  fiirmcrly  the  custom  to  conshlcr  gi'oups  of  symptoms  ns  diseases, 
ud  the  ]iathuiogieal  conditions  attended  by  these  symptoms,  a.s  causes  of 
di*»>e.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  causes  into  the  proximate  and  re- 
Mr.:  tlie  fonucr  term  lieing  applied  to  the  real  lesion,  the  latter  to  the 
uii>v  of  the  lesion.  Thus,  in  a  cone  of  diiirrlifca,  the  discharge  being  con- 
^iiiiTH]  u."  the  disease,  the  indammution  of  liuwel  in  which  it  may  have  origi- 
iiiitil  was  called  the  proxiuiate  cause,  and  the  cold  which  may  have  occa- 
'i"iir>l  llial  inflammation,  the  remote  cause.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
Omniaiiou  in  diarrhma  is  the  true  disease,  iind  the  discharge  a  mere  symptom 
weEei'i.  The  nomenclature,  therefore,  was  inwcurate,  and  has  been  gcne- 
nili  altandoncd  by  recent  wTitcrs. 

Tlie  distinction  ui predisposing  axiii  ejmiting  causes  is  better  founded.  Of 
tfct  imliviiluals  exposed  to  any  particular  cuu>e  of  disease,  some  will  be  ul- 
tKkeJ.  while  others,  though  not  especially  protected,  may  escape.  In  the 
turner,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  lie  uflrdcd  by  the  disease,  which  does  not 
(M  in  the  latter.  This  tendency  is  denominated  a  prcdispusilion,  and  its 
'^^'^i. prudispnning  cause*  ;  while  the  agents  which  may  call  the  tendency 
iui*i  setiou  are  called  ercilimj  caunet.  Tlius,  an  individual,  exhausted  and 
lKW|iirio(!  after  fatigue,  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  attacked  with  pleurisy.  The 
<}«(  of  exhaustion  and  perspiration  constitutes  the  jirediapositiou ;  the  fa - 
%"!»?  (xercise,  the  jiredisposing  cnuBc;  and  the  cold,  the  exciting  cause, 
'lit  itis  distinction  ia  by  no  means  alisolute.  A  cause  which  ia  exciting  in 
['"f  n*e,  may  be  predisposing  in  another.  Cold  may  produce  an  attack  of 
inlajaaiation,  and  thus  act  as  an  exciting  cause;  or,  by  ita  long-i'ontiuued 
•"flwiwe,  may  occasion  a  depression,  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
''ffome  other  disease,  thus  operating  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Most  of 
'^  meihid  couditlona  of  which  the  frame  is  susceptible,  may  be  dittstit 
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causes  of  other  complaints ;  and  the  exciting  caoses  of  the  former,  are  the 
predisposing  causes  of  the  latter.  Nor  are  these  two  sets  of  causes  essential 
in  every  case.  An  influence  which  ordinarily  gives  rise  merely  to  a  predii- 
position,  will  often  of  itself,  by  a  longer  continuance,  produce  the  disease  to 
which  it  predisposes ;  and  an  exciting  cause  may  be  so  active  as  to  produce  iti 
eflFects  in  persons  entirely  exempt  from  any  peculiar  tendency  towards  them. 
While,  therefore,  this  distinction  may  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  adopted  ■■ 
the  basis  of  a  classification ;  for  the  difference  is  not  in  the  causes  themselTei^ 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  their  application ;  and  there  are  very  few  agenii 
which  may  not  operate  either  as  the  exciting  or  predisposing  causes,  accordiBg 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  made  to  act  upon  the  system. 

Specific  causes  are  those  which  produce  exclusively  one  peculiar  diseaM^ 
which  can  be  produced  by  no  other  cause.  Such  are  the  several  contagioii% 
and  certain  poisons.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  a  cause  produoii 
a  peculiar  and  special  effect ;  but  in  which  this  same  effect  may  originate  fm 
other  ways.  Thus,  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  occasions  asphyxia,  whieh 
may  result  also  from  drowning,  hanging,  &c.  To  such  causes  Chomel  givei 
the  name  of  determining.  The  name  appears  to  me  to  belong  more  appro^ 
priately  to  causes,  which,  though  they  may  occasion  various  morbid  affecti(Hi% 
give  rise  to  one  which  acknowledges  no  other  origin.  I  would,  for  example^ 
call  miasmata  the  determining  cause  of  bilious  fever,  because,  whatever  other 
affections  that  agent  may  produce,  and  whatever  other  circumstances  m^ 
favour  the  production  of  the  fever  in  question,  the  operation  of  miasmata  ■ 
essential. 

To  enumerate  all  the  possible  causes  of  disease  would  be  an  almost  endleM 
task.  I  shall  endeavour  first  to  take  a  general  view  of  them,  and  afterward 
to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  those  which,  from  the  extent  of  their  operatioit 
and  diversity  of  their  power,  require  a  consideration  separate  from  that  of  die 
individual  diseases  to  which  they  belong. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  either,  1.  perversions  of  the  ordinary  exterior 
influences,  necessary  to  the  preservation  or  well-being  of  the  system,  2.  ex* 
cess  or  deficiency  of  the  actions  or  processes,  in  any  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  will ;  3.  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  not  forming  a  part  of  it; 
4.  derangement  of  the  functions  or  structure  of  the  system ;  or  5.  agencies, 
of  an  injurious  character,  which  have  only  an  accidental  relation  with  the 
system. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  influences  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  ordi* 
nary  vital  functions,  must,  if  excessive,  deficient,  or  perverted,  give  rise  to 
disorder.  Among  the  influences  in  question  are  those  of  atmospheric  air, 
moisture,  temperature,  light,  electricity,  food,  drink,  and  clothing ;  to  which 
may  be  added  those  essential  to  our  moral  well-being,  consisting  of  all  the 
relations  which  connect  us  with  the  living  world  around  us.  The  air  may 
prove  hurtful  by  its  impurity,  its  excessive  pressure  at  great  depths,  or  its 
levity  at  great  elevations.  Moisture  may  be  injuriously  deficient  or  abundant 
The  temperature  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  or  may  produce  disease  by  its 
sudden  changes.  Light  and  electricity  may  be  too  intense  for  health.  Excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  badness  in  its  quality,  or  a  want 
of  due  relation  between  the  articles  used  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  or  the 
condition  of  the  system  in  other  respects,  may  severally,  or  in  conjunction, 
prove  sources  of  disease.  Clothing,  under  which  may  be  included  the  covering 
at  night,  may  be  superabundant,  and  thus  produce  the  effects  of  excessire 
heat,  or  deficient,  and  thus  expose  the  body  to  still  greater  injury  from  cold, 
or  too  tight,  so  as  injuriously  to  compress  the  trunk  or  the  limbs ;  or  may  be 
composed  of  materials  badly  adapted  to  the  season,  or  the  peculiar  health  of 
the  individual.     Perhaps  we  may  rank  under  this  head  the  morbid  influence 
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.Tilation.  resalting  from  improper  position,  or  too  lon|r  a  continaance  in 
ne  poHtuiv.  The  condition  of  our  exterior  moral  relationx,  bo  powcr- 
oflupntial  over  the  mental,  and  consequently  the  physical  health,  ia  snb- 
I  constant  fluctuations,  and,  either  thruufrh  undue  excitement  or  nndiie 
SKion,  is  Tery  often  productiTe  of  disease.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
y  ftll  the  different  exhibitions  of  this  morbific  cause.  They  ore  oa  endless 
;  the  objectfi  of  our  affections,  wishes,  arersions,  fears,  pursuit,  avoidance, 
[crest  of  any  kind. 

B4.tirce1y  less  esitential  to  health  than  the  duo  influence  of  exterior  pby- 
and  moral  agents,  is  that  of  the  processes  of  our  system,  which  are,  to  a 
er  or  less  extent,  regulated  by  the  will.  All  the  functions,  in  order  to 
eserred  in  their  normal  state,  must  be  properly  exercised ;  and  all  those 
I  relate  to  the  outer  world,  must  hare  their  due  portion  of  rest.  Excess 
ficieuoy,  in  either  of  these  respects,  may  be  o  source  of  bodily  derang^e- 
Hence,  we  must  rank  in  the  list  of  morbid  canses,  over-exertion  of 
or  mind ;  sedentary  habits,  and  mental  inactivity ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
as-itous ;  neglect  of  the  intimations  of  liunfrcr,  thirst,  or  other  wholesome 
:  of  the  system,  and  over-indulgence  of  thc.fe  appetites ;  inattention  to 
processes  of  defecation  and  micturition;  and  undue  prolongation,  or  loss 
eep. 

.  Of  noxious  matters  within  the  body,  yet  strictly  extraneous  to  its  or- 
iiation.  we  have  intestinal  worms,  and  other  parasitic  animals,  acid  and 
Bmn  products  of  fennentotion  in  the  iiriniie  vrie,  acrid  or  othi'rwise  un- 
Ithy  s"i.'n^tions,  retained  excrcmcntitious  matter,  ami  intestinal,  biliary, 
nrinary  concretions. 

.  Tlio  cnnxes  belonging  to  the  division  of  deranged  function  or  structure 
wnamcrfius  as  the^e derangements;  for  there  i.t  sr;iirccly  u  Kintrli'  disea.se 
thmnynol  scn'ensthe  cause  of  otliern.  Conratenntion^  of  thin  kind  be- 
I  w  the  study  of  th(r  several  di.«casrs.  There  arc,  however,  certain  derange- 
lU  irhii'h  arc  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  list  of  morbid  <-anses,  and  which 
rbe  pmiwrly  allndcil  to  here.  Such  arc  nicclianiual  impediments  arising 
n  strji.'ture.  compression,  or  uhstntction  of  narrow  passages,  as  of  the 
oeaiHry  i-nnat,  ureter,  urethra.  nur|  biliary  ducts ;  compression  or  displace- 
It  of  vital  orpins,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  bniin,  and  alidominal  viscera,  by 
innrs  »r  fluid  colleotiims ;  the  suppression  of  habitual  dischai^c*.  whether 
ithy  or  morbid ;  nnduu  reduction  of  the  mass  of  blood  by  bleeding,  hem- 
bip,  or  excf.'ssivc  secretion ;  the  transfer  of  irritation  or  inflaiumntiou 
n  an  external  to  an  internal  part,  as  in  mctasta.Ms  of  rheumatism  or  gout, 
1  retroersiiion  of  cntnneous  eruptions;  the  sympathetic  extension  of  irrito- 
1;  awl  the  morbid  influence  arising  fVom  dependence  of  function. 
i  Th>.'  njreiieies  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  system  in  health, 
■  yet  net  wpim  it  injuriously,  ore  beyond  all  power  of  enumeration.  They 
jbe  divided  into  1.  mecJianu'al  cnHscs.  ns  all  wounding,  bruising,  orcom- 
»in»  JKidies.  and  all  which  operate  merely  by  excluding  neces-sory  vital 
ttti.  as  bv  stranirling,  snffot^ating.  Ac. ;  2.  chemical  wihuct,  which  act  by 
niiijt  or  "decoraposinir  the  living  tis-^ucs,  or  their  contained  fluids;  and 
ritai  or  phij^vih^ji-al  caim-n,  which  net  through  the  peculiar  susceptil>ili  lies 
•Ik  fvstem.  and  their  relation  to  these  su'(i;e|)tibililics.  In  the  lost  class 
Wbt'ranked  all  stimulants  not  essential  to  health,  such  as  alcoholic  licinora, 
xiinents,  coffee,  tea,  Jjc,  which,  though  theymnyoftcn  bo  used  in  moilera- 
ovithuut  (ibviuos  mischief  are  the  sources  of  incalculable  evil  by  their 
W;  and  all  the  non-ehenucal  poisons,  whether  solid,  litpiid,  or  aeriform, 
the  latter  subdivision,  some  act  apparently  merely  by  stimulant  or  sctla- 
s  properties,  as  opium,  lielladonna,  digitalis,  tobacco,  Uydroiyaiuc  acid, 
pMietted  hydrogen,  Ac. ;  others  pniduee  pctidiaraud  characteristic  eflecta, 
VOL.  I.  10 
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as  mercniy,  lead,  arsenic,  miasmata,  patrid  animal  robstances,  and  the  differ- 
ent contagions.  Thej  onay  sometimes,  possibly,  act  by  mere  contact  with 
susceptible  surfaces ;  but,  much  more  generally,  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  and  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system.  There  is  no 
exposed  surface  of  the  body  through  which  they  may  not  find  access;  bat  the 
entrance  through  the  cutaneous  surface  is  most  difficult,  through  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  probably  most  easy,  and  through  the  alimentary  macoos 
membrane  of  intermediate  facility.  Under  the  same  general  head,  may  be 
conjecturally  ranked  epidemic  influences,  though  these  are  truly  occult  causes, 
wholly  unintelligible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Not  unfircquently  there  is,  for  a  particular  disease,  a  chain  of  causes,  run- 
ning upwards,  through  a  greater  or  less  number  of  links,  to  the  firsts  from 
which  they  all  depend.  Thus,  apoplexy  may  sometimes  be  traced  backwards, 
through  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or  deficiency 
of  the  caidiac  valves,  endocarditis,  and  external  rheumatism,  to  cold ;  diar- 
rhoea, through  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  disordered  biliary 
secretion,  and  hepatic  congestion,  to  miasmatic  influence ;  and  dropsy,  through 
general  venous  congestion,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  pul- 
monary obstruction,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  to  the  habitual  inhalation  of  irri- 
tant powders. 

It  very  often  happens  that  numerous  causes  act  on  the  system  at  the  same 
time,  and  occasionally  in  a  similar  manner.  When  these  are  such  as  to  affect 
simultaneously  great  numbers  of  persons,  the  most  devastating  effects  are  ex- 
perienced. Thus,  a  dense  population  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  prostrating 
influence  of  meager  and  unwholesome  diet,  impure  air,  contagious  efflnvia, 
and  the  depressing  emotions,  and  are  consequently  swept  off  in  vast  numbers 
by  typhus  fever. 

In  relation  to  the  character  and  mode  of  action  of  the  different  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  their  application,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  to  treat  fully  in  a  general  essay.  On  these  points,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  accounts  of  the  diseases  which  they  severally  produce.  Much 
has  been  already  said,  under  the  head  of  the  constituent  forms  of  disease ; 
and,  when  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  cause  of  any  particular 
complaint,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  department  of  special  pathology.  But 
there  are  various  morbific  agencies,  which  have  so  diversified  an  operation, 
or  involve  so  much  of  disquisition  in  relation  to  their  origin  and  nature,  that 
there  is  no  one  disease  under  which  they  can  be  appropriately  considered. 
These  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  in  the  present  place.  They  may 
be  ranked  under  the  several  heads  of  heat,  cold,  water  in  the  liquid  and  aeri- 
form states,  electricity,  light,  atmospheric  impurities,  miasmata,  epidemic 
influence,  and  contagion. 

Heai, 

Heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  essential  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all 
Ihe  functions.     In  excess,  it  becomes  morbidly  stimulant,  increasing  the  fre- 

auency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  either  augmenting  the  organic  actions,  or 
isturbing  them  by  over-excitement.  By  its  general  influence,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  a  febrile  condition,  and  locally  stimulates  into  inflammation. 
Beyond  a  certain  degree,  it  loses  its  vital  in  its  chemical  agency,  and  pro- 
duces the  death  of  the  part  upon  which  it  acts  by  coagulating  the  albumen, 
and  causing  decomposition  through  a  new  play  of  affinities.  It  appears  to 
stimulate  certain  organs  more  than  others,  and  especially  the  skin,  liver,  and 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Irritation  and  inflammation  of  these  structures 
are  sometimes  the  direct  result  of  heat.   Nature,  however,  has  provided  the 
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of  relief,  to  a  considerable  extent,  bjthe  increase  of  secretion.     Heat 
18  pecaliarly  apt  to  indace  profiise  perspiration,  which  not  only  unloads  the 
vessels  of  the  skin,  but,  by  the  vaporization  of  the  extravasated  liquid, 
oecanons  an  absolute  reduction  of  temperature  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  thus  protects  the  system  at  large.     The  liver  also  is  frequently  relieved 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  bowels  by  a  more  active  exhalation 
from  their  lining  membrane.     Hence  bilious  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  which 
often  probably  prevent  attacks  of  hepatitis,  gastritis,  or  enteritis.     Occa- 
sionaily  heat  also  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the  brain,  but  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  a  direct  application,  than  through  any  especial  affinity  for  the 
organ.     Serious  and  even  fatal  cerebral  irritation  and  congestion  sometimes 
result  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  head,  when  in- 
sufficiently protected ;  and  cooks  are  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  gene- 
nl  vascular  fulness  of  the  head,  from  the  necessary  exposure  of  that  part  of 
ibc  body  to  the  fire.     Along  with  the  eflfects  mentioned,  certain  other  func- 
tions are  somewhat  differently  affected.     The  kidneys  not  only  do  not  directly 
feel  the  stimulus,  but  generally  secrete  much  less  than  in  health.     The  urine, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  saline  matters,  and  may  become  a  source 
of  irritation  by  this  concentration,  or  by  deposition  in  the  passages.     Uri- 
nirj  diseases  have  been  noticed  among  the  morbid  effects  of  sleeping  too 
wmnly  in  feather  beds.     The  circumstance  that  less  evolution  of  heat  is  re- 
qoiredin  the  system,  when  already  overheated,  renders  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
ka  necessary,  and  consequently  tends  to  reduce  the  activity  of  the  pulmo- 
Buy  function.     The  lungs,  therefore,  are  less  excited  than  other  organs, 
and  hence  their  comparative  freedom  from  disease  in  hot  countries.     Though 
tk  sensations  and  emotions,  which  may  be  deemed  passive  functions  of  the 
lervons  system,  do  not  seem  to  be  impaired  or  diminished  by  a  moderate 
excess  of  temperature,  the  more  active  functions,  as  those  of  muscular  mo- 
tion, and  of  intellect,  are  depressed ;  as  evinced  by  the  general  languor,  and 
indigpoBition  to  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind.     The  latter  effects  are 
iseribable  to  that  conservative  or  compensating  principle  of  the  system,  which 
provides  that  those  actions  of  an  already  excited  part,  which  would  tend  to 
iocrease  the  excitement,  should  be  rather  checked  than  augmented;  as  a 
muj^cle,  for  example,  refuses  to  contract  when  affected  by  rheumatic  irritation. 
In  consequence  of  the  refrigerating  effects  of  profuse  perspiration,  a  very 
high  degree  of  temi>erature  may  be  borne  for  a  considerable  time.    Numerous 
instances  are  on  record,  in  which  individuals  have  remained  for  several  min- 
ntes,  with  perfect  impunity,  in  ovens  or  apartments  heated  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.     The  experiments  of  Dr.  Fonlyce  and  Dr.  Blagden  are 
well  known,  in  which  they  bore,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  without  much 
inconvenience,  a  temperature  of  200^  F. ;   while  eggs  were  roasted  hard,  and 
beefsteaks  cooked,  by  the  mere  heat  of  tlie  air  about  them.     Their  pulse  was 
much  excited,  but  the  interior  temperature  was  not  increased,  nor  was  the 
breathing  materially  affected.     It  is  said  that  the  famous  Chabert  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  between  400°  and 
600°.   (Carpenter's  Pn'ncip.  of  Hum.  Physiol.)     The  non-conducting  pro- 
perty of  dry  air  has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  the  impunity  in  such  ex- 
periments. 

There  are  other  secondary  effects  of  heat  which  merit  notice.  The  organs, 
excited  to  unnsual  secretory  efforts,  become  afterwards  relaxed,  and  are,  in 
this  state,  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  miasmata  and  cold. 
Moreover,  repeated  excitation  at  length  wears  out  the  excitability  of  the 
organs,  which  consequently  become,  in  some  degree,  insensible  to  the  ordi- 
nary healthy  excitants,  and  perform  their  proper  duties  less  efficiently ;  while, 
firom  the  constantly  renewed  irritation,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  condition  of 
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chronic  inflammation.  Hence  arise  dTspepsia,  portal  congestion,  constipatkNi^ 
chronic  hepatic  and  gastro-intestinai  inflammations,  and  yarions  cntaneoi^ 
emptions. 

Heat  is  morbidly  applied  in  varions  ways.  Its  local  effects  of  bnming  aai 
scalding  are  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  flame,  or  of  heated  solids  <IK 
liquids,  to  the  surface ;  and  sometimes  it  is  received  into  the  trachea,  in  tkt 
form  of  flame,  with  fatal  results.  Its  general  effects  are  produced  through  tkt 
medium  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  summer,  or  by  confinement  to  heated  rooni 
in  winter,  or  by  too  much  clothing,  or  sleeping  too  warmly  at  all  seasooSL 
The  effect  of  heat  is  much  increased,  when  connected  with  water.  Henoi^ 
the  abuse  of  hot  baths,  and  vapour-baths,  may  lead  to  disease.  It  may  ate 
act  by  means  of  hot  liquids  swallowed. 

Cold, 

In  relation  to  the  principles  upon  which  cold  acts,  something  has  hem 
already  said  under  the  head  of  depression,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  1m 
this  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  effects  as  s 
morbific  agent  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  cold  was  shown  to  be  necessari^ 
sedative  or  depressing.  Under  the  local  influence  of  cold,  the  tissues  shrink, 
the  capillaries  circulate  the  blood  less  vigorously,  secretion  is  checked,  sensi- 
bility is  impaired,  and  the  part  becomes  pale  from  the  want  of  blood,  or  pnrp* 
lish  from  its  stagnation.  Should  the  application  continue  with  intensity,  s 
deadly  whiteness  ensues,  circulation  ceases  entirely,  sensibility  is  lost,  and, 
though  vital  power  is  not  immediately  destroyed  widi  the  loss  of  action,  local 
death  soon  follows,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  When  the  influence  ii 
general,  the  whole  surface  undergoes  the  change  above  described ;  while  tht 
interior  functions  exhibit  a  similar  depression.  The  heart  acts  by  degree! 
more  and  more  feebly,  a  general  torpor  steals  over  the  senses,  the  movement! 
become  tottering  from  muscular  weakness,  and  the  benumbing  influence  ex- 
tends at  last  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  drowsi- 
ness, and  finally  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep.  Death  speedily  follow^ 
and  the  body  is  suiTeudered  to  physical  laws. 

But  there  are  other,  and  very  important  effects  of  cold,  which  must  not  bo 
left  out  of  view.  In  the  midst  of  its  depressing  action,  as  above  described, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  wc  denominate  the  feeling  of  cold,  and 
which  is  agreeable*  or  otherwise,  according  to  its  degree,  and  the  previous 
state  of  the  surface.  AVhen  the  application  is  made  suddenly,  and  with  con* 
siderable  intensity,  this  sensation  amounts  to  a  shock  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  rouses  up  the  energies  of  the  interior,  and  leads  to  important 
results.  Should  the  agency  continue  undiminished,  this  feeling  of  coldness 
is  succeeded  by  positive  pain,  often  very  distressing,  which  is  either  local  or 
more  or  less  general,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  is  applied. 
There  is  often  also  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  to  painful  impressions,  so 
that  a  slight  blow  upon  the  part  occasions  acute  suffering ;  and  all  this  taJces 
place,  while  the  circulatory  actions,  special  sensibility,  and  nervous  energy 
are  greatly  impaired,  as  shown  by  the  shrinking,  pallor,  numbness,  and  dimi- 
nished power  of  motion.  This  peculiar,  painful  impression  upon  the  nerves, 
in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  universal  depression,  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  individual  to  his  condition,  so  that  he  might  seek 
timely  means  of  relief;  while  the  sympathetic  connection  of  the  sentient  sur- 
faces with  the  interior  sources  of  vital  action  is  such,  that  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  also  called  forth,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  obviate  the  evil 
as  flEir  as  possible.  With  the  continued  action  of  the  cause,  however,  this  in- 
fluence ceases,  and  the  cold  is  completely  triumphant 
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Dnnticqnent  upon  the  Rtroiip  impression  just  alluded  to  is  orf^anic  reactiou, 
ich  niBv  1>e  entirely  local  when  th«  cold  is  apgilied  to  a  limited  spiKe,  but 
irencntl  when  the  cause  is  general,  or  extenHtvc  in  its  operation.  (See 
preynion.)  This  reaction  is  often  healthful,  and  the  cold  then  prores  in- 
ectly  invijconitinf; ;  but  it  may  also  be  carried  so  fiir  ns  to  become  morbid. 
the  latter  case,  we  have,  from  the  local  reactioii,  redness,  swollinj;,  and 
in  in  the  i>art  impreMoil,  Bmoiiiitinf^  Trequently  to  iiiflaiiiuiatioii ;  and  from 
!  freneral  reaction,  accelerated  circulation,  increased  heat,  disunlcrcd  digcK- 
•n.  ftc,  amounting  often  to  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  only  the  ]tart  to  whicli 
*  cold  is  directly  applied  that  undergoes  deprpsxion,  and  Kulise(|ucnt  rese- 
ll :  l>ut  various  other  partH,  also,  which  arc  coiinccte<l  Kyiiipatlictlcally  with 
!  first.  Thuii,  cohl  to  the  onter  surface  affects,  in  a  siinilar  nmiiner,  the 
n,  which  receives  the  impres-sion,  and  the  interior  mucous  surfaces  to  which 
i9  conveyed  by  sympathy,  or.  to  speak  more  precisely,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ttctl  fpMti  the  nervouK  centres  that  receive  it  frani  the  skin.  The  morbid 
eets  are,  indeed,  more  fre'iueutly  developed  intcmnlly  than  externally.  In 
der  that  the  effcctH  of  reaction  after  cold  may  Iw  cxjicrieaccd,  there  must 
a  certain  dcfrrce  of  energy  in  the  system,  and  the  agent  must  not  be  too 
tensely,  or  too  continuously  applied.  In  a  system  jtreviously  exhaust4.'d, 
!tction  may  never  take  place ;  tind,  when  the  cold  is  intense,  the  elTorts  at 
jtdioii  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  rcpresse<l,  and,  if  the  cold  continue, 
m  way  at  length  altogether. 

Another  mctlKid  in  which  cold  mny  become  a  source  of  disease,  is  by  the 
TiWentratinn  of  lihiod  and  of  ncn'uns  energy  in  the  inlerior  organs,  consc- 
iiwnt  npiin  their  rctr(KTs>ion  from  the  skin,  and  the  jiiirt.-;  whicli  sympathize 
villi  the  ^ki^.  It  ^  obvinus  that  the  (jnaniily  of  blond  is  dimini.xhcd  in  the 
fflperGrial  vcfseK  It  must  nei-cs-iurily,  therefore,  be  increased  in  those 
■itliin.  It  is  eipially  ccrluin  that  nervrniM  n<'li<m  is  dcjirfsscd  upon  the  snr- 
^:  aiul  it  is  highly  pmlmblc  that  this  also  is  cimccniralcd  in  the  interior 
'*saiu.  Kxcess  of  blood,  and  excess  uf  nervous  cut-rgy  combined,  cannot 
kifM|uentIy  eventuate  in  iliseasc. 

Slill  another,  ami  pmbiilily  one  of  the  mosi  nnjiortant  morbid  enecls  of 
"■H.  k  the  supjircssinn  of  pi-rs|ii ration,  resulting  from  its  sedative  inRueaco 
ipn  llie  su|H>rt)cial  ea|iillnrics.  I'erspirntiou  In  usually  the  nvnit  of  some 
P^ral  eicciteinmt.  ns  from  exercise,  heat.  <ki\.  which  liiids  n  safe  issue  by 
llw  Ain.  If  this  be  closeil.  the  exi-itation  is  nei-cssarily  directed  to  some  one 
"(llitinterinr  urgans.  and  proves  the  cause  of  inflaaunation.  Very  probii- 
Mj.  iil^.  ihe  suppression  may  sometimes  be  injurious  by  preventing  the 
t^nin-of  nosimis  mailer  fnmi  the  bloinl. 

The  p-iwer  of  n-sisling  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  is  in  ]iro]iorlion  to  the 
'W  (ui-rgies  of  the  system,  and  to  the  grade  of  its  ju-tions  at  the  lime.  A 
'ijioMa^  jH-rson  resi.tts  it  Iwtter  than  one  who  is  feeble;  and  a  high  degree 
<if  txritviaent  oflen  prevents  its  evil  consequences.  Jn  the  debility  of  coiiva- 
^HKP.  <ir  in  the  e.xhnnsti.m  and  relaxation  which  follow  excessive  actimis, 
«>W  readilv  oi-easions  morbid  results.  Thev  wlio  live  .«i  animal  fomi  can 
^«  it  lietier  than  others  whose  diet  is  exelusivcly  vegetable.  In  febrile 
'li-«*.  with  the  pulse  frequent  and  the  skin  hot.  il  ads  i)flcH  most  happily 
in  sihyiug  .■.■ccitement,  and.  instead  of  provinir  a  morbid  agent,  is  remedial. 
'■'•■rjiiiip  knows  that  cohl  is  especinilv  injurious  wln-n  the  skin  is  i>erspiring 
»'rfrelHit.d.  after  cxerei.se  in  hot  wcaiher.  But.  if  applied  during  the  c<in- 
I'luirwi.  (if  the  exeii-ise.  the  stimulus  wliicli  this  ailonls  connteracts  its  seda 
'"*  ibflafnce,  and  vervoften  no  evil  results.  Thus,  when  the  skin  is  heiitud 
"Th  W  iHith.  or  vapour-bath,  so  as  to  be  decidedly  above  the  hcahJiy  staud- 
»fl.  wpii  though  pcrsiiiring,  cold  is  generally  innoxious ;  while  it  is  much 
"ilerwise  after  immersion  in  a  merely  tej)id  bath,  which  reluxea  iuslead  vH 
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exdtiDg  the  snrfece.  Persons  coining  ont  of  a  hot  bath  sometunes  plnnge 
into  the  snow  with  perfect  impunity ;  but  the  act  would  be  Terj  haxardoiii 
for  one  just  out  of  a  merely  warm  bath.  £ven  mental  preoccupation  is  pre- 
servative, in  a  considerable  degree,  against  the  morbid  effects  of  cold.  In  iti 
sympathetic  operation,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  its  immediate  opera- 
tion, this  agent  acts  through  the  nervous  system ;  and,  if  that  system  is  under 
powerful  impressions  of  other  kinds,  it  is  less  sensible  to  that  of  cold.  Hence, 
maniacs  often  bear  a  degree  of  exposure  which  would  prove  highly  dangerous 
to  the  same  persons  in  health.  We  seldom  hear  of  any  injury  from  the  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  baptism,  even  during  the  coldest  weather.  HaUt 
also  has  great  influence  in  obviating  the  morbid  effects  of  this  agent  They 
who  are  accustomed  to  cold  will  bear  a  degree  of  it  under  which  others  would 
sink.  Sleep  usually  favours  the  morbid  action  of  cold  by  tlie  relaxation  of 
surface,  and  general  diminution  of  action  which  attend  it.  Persons  very 
frequently  take  cold  by  exposure  to  the  cause  during  sleep. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  vicissitudes  of  cold  and 
heat  are  more  injurious  than  a  steady  prevalence  of  cold  alone,  unless  in  great 
excess.  A  tendency  to  moderate  and  healthful  reaction  is  produced  in  the 
latter  case,  and  sustained  by  the  fresh  support  which  the  system  constantly 
receives,  through  the  invigorated  appetite  and  digestion.  In  the  former  case, 
the  stimulant  effects  of  heat  are  sometimes  superadded  to  the  reaction  of  cold 
before  this  has  subsided,  and  thus  render  morbid  what  might  otherwise  have 
remained  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  cold,  too,  operating  during  the 
relaxation  which  follows  heat,  has  a  much  greater  effect  than  if  there  had 
been  no  such  contrast. 

The  effects  of  cold  are  much  increased  by  currents  of  air.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  a  slow  conductor,  and  the  body  cools  very  slowly  when  surrounded 
by  the  air  at  rest.  But,  when  it  is  in  motion,  a  fresh  portion  constantly  takes 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  warmed  by  the  smface,  and  thus  g^atly 
increases  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  abstracted.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  dravcfhtH  of  cold  air  are  highly  injurious.  So  also  is  the 
partial  application  of  cold,  especially  to  portions  of  the  body  unaccustomed 
to  it.  Many  persons  will  begin  to  sneeze,  or  be  sensible  of  a  sore-throat 
almost  immediately,  if  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  back  of  their 
neck.  The  effects  of  cold  air  are  much  increased  by  its  association  with 
moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  conducting  power  of  the  latter. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  operation  of  cold,  the  reader 
will  find  principles  which  will  explain  at  least  most  of  its  effects  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease*  By  its  direct,  local,  depressing  agency,  it  sometimes, 
when  intense,  destroys  the  life  of  the  part,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  may  produce 
fatal  ])rostration,  when  the  organ  upon  which  it  acts  has  a  wide  circle  of 
affinities.  Such  has  often  been  the  result  of  drinking  freely  of  very  cold 
water,  when  the  body  was  hot  and  perspiring.  Instances  are  not  uncommon 
of  persons  being  frozen  to  death,  by  exposure  to  the  general  influence  of  cold. 
The  fact  is  that  the  body  is  not  really  frozen,  at  least  beyond  the  surface,  be- 
fore death.  The  fatal  result  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  cold.  Such  instances  are  most  common  among  the  intemperate,  whose 
vital  resistance  is  less  than  in  health,  and  who  are  too  often  insensible  to  the 
danger,  and  therefore  can  take  no  means  to  obviate  it.  The  long  continued 
influence  of  a  more  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  powers 
of  reaction,  especially  when  aided  by  want  of  food,  and  other  sedative  agen- 
ciea.  A  state  of  system  is  thus  produced,  highly  favourable  to  typhous 
and  MH)rbutic  diseases ;  and,  when  the  individual  may  be  attacked  with  an- 
other disease,  even  though  inflammatory,  it  is  apt  to  assume  a  low,  asthenic, 
w  typhoid  character.    I  believe,  also,  that  a  predisposition  may  thus  be  de- 
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Tdaped  to  phtldsiB  or  scrofok.  or  sn  existine  predisposition  to  these  dTeo- 
tkxu  called  into  action. 

Bt  the  reaction  which  cenerallr  follows  cold,  it  often  eives  rise  to  that 
trooblesome  affection  comaonlr  called  chiii-blain  or  frost-bite,  and  maj  gene- 
nte  Tarioos  other  forms  of  cutaneoos  inflammation.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
Ikie  that  manT  cases  of  internal  mncons  inflammations  arise  in  the  same 
war.  The  admission  of  very  ccild  air  into  the  bronchial  tuln^s  is  probablj 
soBKtimes  followed,  upon  sabseqaent  exposure  to  heat,  bv  a  reaction  amount- 
iif  to  bronchitis.  The  same  membrane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  alimentarj 
einiL  mar  be  affected  in  like  manner  by  its  sympathy  with  the  skin. 

Bat.  probably,  a  more  frequent  source  of  internal  diseases  fri^m  cold  is  the 
imgnlar  direction  ziren  to  the  blood,  and  the  nervous  influence,  by  the  de- 
presed  state  of  the  surface,  and  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration.  There 
is  icarcely  any  form  of  internal  inflammation,  not  of  a  si>ec:fic  character, 
rhich  may  not  have  its  origin  in  this  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  irri- 
tations of  all  grades,  with  congestion,  increased  secretion,  or  hemorrhage. 
Efen  specific  diseases,  which  require  a  peculiar  diathesis  for  their  production, 
are  often  brought  into  positive  existence  through  this  action  of  cold.  Illus- 
tiative  examples  of  this  principle  of  action  we  have  in  the  phlegmasia^  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  the  active  hemor- 
rhage;:, diarrhoea,  cholera,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  grout. 

Cold,  as  a  morbific  agent,  most  frequently  affects  us  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  often  also  operates  through  the  instrumentality  of  water  applied 
to  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  wet  feet,  and  wet  or  damp  clothing.  Some- 
tioies,  though  very  rarely  in  comparison,  its  primary  action  is  internal,  as  in 
the  case  alreadv  mentioned  of  cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the 
body  is  perspiring  from  heat  and  previous  exertion. 

Waier, 

The  influence  of  water  upon  the  system,  when  in  excess,  is  decidedly  seda- 
tive ;  and  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  cold,  that  its  depressing  effects  have 
DO  ap|)arent  tendency  to  produce  reaction.     Oi>erating  probably  by  pene- 
tratintr  the  tissues,  it  appears  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  living 
molecules,  to  diminish  their  vital  cohesion,  and  thus  not  only  to  lessen  the 
action  i»f  the  part,  but  also  to  impair  its  powers.     This  result  hai)pen8,  no 
matter  to  what  surface  the  water  is  applied,  or  by  what  avenue  it  enters  the 
system,  provided  only  that  it  he  in  excess.     Hence  the  relaxing  effects  of 
damp  warm  weather,  of  the  tepid  bath,  of  emollient  poultices,  and  of  warm 
water  taken  into  the  stomach.     It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  frequent  or 
habitual  exposure  to  this  cause  of  depression  must  eventuate  in  diseases  of 
debility,  or  at  least  must  strongly  predispose  to  them.     The  system  is  i)laced 
by  it  in  u  condition  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  is, 
therefore,  ren<lered  liable  to  inflammations ;  but  the  inflammatory  afl'ection 
partakes  of  tli«»  ]>ervadiug  character  of  debility,  and  is  apt  to  assume  a  low, 
aQl>-ai:-ute.  or  scrofulous,  and  sometimes  very  obstinate  form.  Taken  coi)iou8ly 
into  the   stomuch,  it  impairs  the  energy  of  that  organ,  while  it  interferes 
with  the  i)r<>.-ess  of  digestion  by  too  largely  diluting  the  food.     The  habit, 
therefore,  of  drinking  copiously  even  of  water  may  induce  dys])epsia. 

Tht-re  is  one  effect  of  water  apparently  stimulating ;  an  increase,  namely, 
of  the  secretions,  more  especially  of  the  urine  and  perspiration.  When 
Uken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  conveyed  into  the  circu- 
lation, where,  if  iu  excess,  it  distends  the  vessels,  and,  by  this  distension, 
affords  the  stimulus  necessary  to  secretion.  It  is,  however,  mechanically, 
and  not  V»y  any  inherent  stimulating  power,  that  it  produces  this  effect. 
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But  wftter  is  seldom  so  emploTed  or  applied  u  to  produce  its  own  pecalbr 
effects  without  modification.  The  coadition  hj  which  its  action  ii  moit  tn- 
qnentlj  modified  is  temperature.  It  much  ofteiier  acts  as  the  mere  Tehideof 
heat,  or  of  cold,  than  by  its  own  peculiar  powers.  In  order  that  the  dhett 
of  watur  aionc  may  be  experienced,  it  must  Ite  applied  so  as  to  produce  tta 
impression  neither  of  heat  nor  of  coldness ;  in  other  words,  it  mnrt  hew 
nearly  as  passible  of  the  temperatare  of  the  body  extemaltj,  tbat  is  tepid,  or 
lukewarm.     It  is  very  important  to  hear  this  fact  in  mind  in  practice. 

When  the  vehicle  of  heat,  water  becomes  stimulant,  whether  used  exta^ 
Daily  or  internally.  It  is  true  that  its  own  peculiar  influence  mnat  be  ai- 
erted ;  but  this  is  f^reatly  overbalanced  by  the  much  more  powerful  inflnean 
of  the  heat,  when  the  latter  is  at  all  considerable.  There  is,  however,  a  point 
at  which  the  two  very  nearly  balance  each  other ;  and,  if  the  oljject  be  to 
use  the  water  merely  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  without  a  view  to  any  im- 
pression wtiutevor  ou  the  system,  such  a  mean  should  be  aimed  at  Ha 
stimulant  inRueiicc  of  the  hot  bath  in  exhibited  in  the  universal  rednen  «f 
the  siiin,  a,  fcelini;  of  af^cablc  cerebral  excitement,  and  an  accelerated  pnllt. 
Hot  water  in  the  stomach  excites  lliat  or^n  to  increased  activity,  and  addi 
much  to  the  eflects  of  the  tea,  coffee,  &£.,  with  which  it  is  usually  admiaifr 
t«red.  In  lioth  coses,  it  may  become  a  source  of  disease,  either  by  ov^ 
stimnlation,  or  by  irapairinft  the  excitability  of  the  system,  or  of  the  pactt 
more  especially  excited,  liicro  can  l)c  no  doubt  that  the  free  nse  of  hot 
drinks  contributes  to  the  production  of  dyspepsia.  But  there  is  snotka 
effect  of  heat  and  water  combined  which  merits  notice.  It  has  before  ben 
stated  that  water  taken  freely  into  the  stomach  jiromotcs  secretion.  Hit 
water  promotes  esi>ccially  the  jicrspiratory  function.  Tliia  it  d<ies,  probably, 
in  consequence  of  an  imjtression  of  morbid  lieat,  transmitted  to  the  scnsoriu 
from  the  stomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  refleclwi  from  the  net- 
Yous  ccnlrc  to  the  skin.  The  ciul  obtained,  through  this  syiuiiathetic  infls- 
ence,  is  the  eliminalion  of  the  excessive  heal,  wliich  is  carried  off  by  tbt 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  at  the  surface.  Were  the  action  to  be  directed 
to  the  kidneys,  no  effe<.-t  of  tiiis  kind  would  be  jirodiiccd.  This  excess  of 
perB|)iratii)n  may  sometimes  be  a  cause  of  disease,  thongli  practically  it  ii 
much  more  frctiuently  a  remedy. 

Water,  associated  with  cold,  frreatly  increases  the  effect  of  that  agent,  partlf 
by  supera<ldinfT  its  own  sedative  influence,  but  jirobably  in  chief  by  its  cot- 
ducting  power,  which  so  much  exceeds  tliat  of  air.  Hence,  a  cold  damp 
atmosphere  is  much  colder  to  the  senses  than  a  dry  one  at  the  same  tempers 
tare,  and  is,  in  the  same  degree,  more  apt  to  produce  all  the  morbid  effects  gf 
cold.  The  same  may  l>e  said  of  wet  clothinfr,  compared  with  dry.  Coi 
water,  as  a  bath,  is  less  relaxing  than  warm  water,  liccansc  it  excites  to  ntb" 
tion ;  but.  after  a  certain  time,  this  reaction  ceases,  and  then  the  sedatht 
effect  both  of  tlic  water  and  the  cold  is  experienced.  Hence,  in'l>athing,eTa 
though  the  temiwrature  inay  not  l)e  very  low,  the  vital  actions  often  becoM 
much  enfeebled,  and  the  individual  is  ultimately  exhausted.  In  very  tali 
wat«r  the  ctfoet  is  much  more  speedy.  As  hot  water  gives  a  direction  of 
secretory  action  to  the  skin,  so  docs  cold  to  the  kidneys.  Externally  applied, 
the  latter  checks  perspiration,  and  thus  throws  the  onus  nf  unloading  tkf 
blood-vessels  npon  the  nrinarj-  organs.  But,  whether  externally,  or  interaallj 
used,  it  probably  operates  on  the  kidneys  by  the  same  nervous  instrumcntalilf 
as  that  which  directs  the  action  of  hot  water  to  the  skin ;  the  end,  in  tUi 
instance,  probolily  being,  that  the  ordinnry  refrigerating  jiroccss  going  on  ■* 
the  surface  in  health  might  lie  dimini.<'hed,  so  as  to  husband  the  heat ;  whUi^ 
in  order  to  prevent  excess  of  liquid  in  Uie  circulation,  the  kidneys  are  Btiiu- 
lated  into  extraordinary  action. 
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A  morbid  inflaence  of  moifltore  not  yet  mentioned  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
Tlirongh  its  affinity  for  miasmata,  it  is  apt  to  become  impregnated  with  that 
poison,  and,  in  the  form  of  fogs,  or  mere  atrial  dampness,  may  prodnce  serious 
effects  on  those  who  breathe  it 

A  certain  amonnt  of  water  in  the  air  is  not  less  essential  to  life  than  water 
in  the  form  of  drink.  A  perfectly  dry  air  is  highly  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  absorbing  all  the  liquids  of  the  body  to  which  it  can  have  access. 
The  fatal  winds  of  the  African  desert  are  said  to  owe  their  deleterious  influ- 
ence to  this  cause.  The  skin  becomes  arid,  the  mouth  and  fauces  parched, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  themseWes  dried  up,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
breathe,  and  speedily  perishes. 

Lighi. 

lliough  so  important  to  our  comfort,  and  all  our  higher  interests  in  this 
world,  light  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  powerful  pathological  agent.  It  has 
little  obserrablc  influence  over  any  of  the  functions  or  organs,  except  the  one 
gpecially  formed  for  the  reception  of  its  impressions.  Upon  the  eye  it  acts  as 
a  stimniaa,  capable,  when  in  great  excess,  of  completely  paralyzing  the  sense 
of  vision,  by  exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  retina,  and,  more  moderately 
tpplied,  of  producing  various  degrees  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
organ.  Its  influence  may  even  extend  through  the  eye  into  the  sensorium, 
tiid  iDJorionsly  excite  the  brain. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  light  influences^our  organic  functions,  in  a  mau- 
ler anal(^ous  to  that  of  its  action  upon  plants,  which  are  well  known  to  lose 
their  colour,  and  to  have  but  a  feeble  growth  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  it  is 
observed  that  persons,  long  excluded  from  the  light,  become  very  pale,  and 
of  a  lax  and  feeble  habit  of  body,  which  disposes  them  strongly  to  scrofula 
•ad  phthisis,  and  favours  the  production  of  scorbutic  and  dropsical  afi'ections. 
But,  as  persons  thus  excluded  are  usually  shut  out  from  other  sources  of 
health,  as,  for  example,  from  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  result  is  ascribable  to  the  want 
of  light,  and  how  much  to  other  causes. 

Electricity, 

The  wide  diffusion  of  this  principle,  the  almost  universality  of  its  inter- 
ference in  the  physical  processes  which  are  going  on  around  us,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  upon  the  system,  justify 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent  in  the  generation  of  disease. 
When  its  nature  and  laws,  and  its  relations  to  the  system  come  to  be  better 
imderstood,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  at  least  of 
those  mysterious  influences  which  so  often  disturb  the  vital  processes,  and 
ipread  havoc  among  organized  beings,  without  our  being  able  to  discover 
vhence  they  come,  or  whither  they  go,  or  where  they  dwell  when  apparently 
amongst  us.     The  sense  of  oppression,  languor,  and  general  uneasiness,  so 
often  experienced  before  a  thunder  storm,  and  so  completely  dissipated  with 
the  occasion  which  produced  it,  is  among  the  proofs  of  a  constant  operation 
of  atnios]>heric  electricity  upon  our  systems,  and  of  the  dependence  of  our 
health  uf»on  a  proper  equilibrium  of  that  principle.     It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  agency  of  electricity  is  ex- 
ceedinfrlv  limited.     It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  fact,  that 
ft  is  a   powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  capable  of  increasing  its 
action,  in  various  degrees,  and  even  of  completely  exhausting  and  prostrating 
It  by  one  powerful  shock,  so  as  to  produce  local  or  universal  palsy,  and  con- 
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Beqneatly  immediate  deatli.  This  eOect  of  electricitj  is  experienced,  H  ■ 
natmral  result,  only  from  lightning:,  which  acts  also,  when  the  liring  body  bfr 
comes  a  recipient  of  its  current,  in  the  game  destmctive  manner  as  npa 
inorganic  bodies;  ntkniely,  by  a  mechanical  rupture  of  parts,  and  hjtbti^ 
etractive  eTolotion  of  caloric. 

Afmoitpheric  Tmptirify. 

This  is  an  abundant  source  of  disease.  Bnt  it  is  singular,  how  few  of  thi 
numerous  exhalations  which  render  the  air  impure  are  definitelr  knowL 
Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  the  different  forms  of  carbnretted  hydroga, 
hydro  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  arc  almost  all  that  proceed  bom' 
natural  sonn-es,  or  ordinary  artificial  processes,  in  quantities  likely  to  pron 
injurious  to  health.  Others,  such  as  chlorine,  muriatic  acid  gas,  nitric  oxidi 
or  nitrous  acid  vapour,  and  ammonia,  are  occasionally  evoWed  in  the  labon- 
tory,  or  for  purposes  of  fumigation,  and  prove  the  source  of  injnry  in  iOM 
rare  cases.  But,  licsides  these,  numerous  aeriform  producta,  not  well  tsea- 
tained,  are  constantly  evolved  by  vegetable  and  animal  exhalation,  by  ftpofr 
taneous  decomposition  of  organic  or  mineral  substances,  by  combufltioB,  bf 
manufacturing  operations,  and  by  evaporation  of  every  liquid  on  the  hn  « 
the  earth,  which  tend  to  contaminate  the  air,  and  render  it  toore  or  IM 
noxious  to  animal  life. 

The  morbid  effects  of  all  these  aeriform  products  may  be  embraced  oto 
the  following  heads.  In  the  Jirsl  place,  when  sufScientty  concentrated,  tbtf 
may  destroy  life  by  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs,  and  thni  jn- 
ducing  asphyxia.  This  they  may  do,  cither  by  entering  the  lungs,  and  ttai 
taking  the  place  of  pare  air,  or,  in  consequence  of  their  irritant  propeiti^ 
by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Secondly,  they  may  be  simply  irntu^ 
and  act  by  producing  inflammation  of  the  air  passages.  Thinlly,  they  Bf 
be  absorbed  both  tlirough  the  lungs,  and  through  other  avenues,  as  tbeik^ 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  which  they  may  reach  along  wtt 
the  saliva ;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  circulation,  may  exercise  a  poisoHM 
influence  U[)un  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  system.  A  few  remarks  ia  nb> 
tion  to  the  several  gases,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  observed,  will  Ml 
be  irrelevant.* 

C'ar&ontcac-uns  poisonous  only  when  in  a  certain  degree  of  concentratiot 
In  a  very  dilute  state,  it  is  always  present  in  the  lungs.  When  pore,  it  p» 
bably  causes  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  produces  compUi 
asphyxia.  When  so  much  dilated  as  to  lie  allowed  an  entrance  intotti 
bronchia,  it  act.^  either  by  preventing  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  Ikl 
blood,  or  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.  In  either  case,  the  result  iilkl 
same ',  that  is,  an  undue  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulattf 
fluid,  and  a  con.scquent  narcotic  action  upon  the  brain ;  while  the  res^HTBtllV 
process  ceases,  from  the  want  of  action  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  TW 
symittoms,  therefore,  are  those  of  asphyxia  and  cerebral  oppression  cfl* 
biued.  (See  AxpJiyxia.') 

In  the  qnantities  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  effects  jnst  mentioM^ 
carbonic  acid  maybe  generated  bycomtmstion,  respiration,  fermentation,  tkt 
preparation  of  lime,  and  various  chemical  processes  which  are  going  a  k 

*  It  has  been  reixlcrcd  probsblo  by  Scliiinbcin,  Ihat  the  peculiar  *lmo»pLcric  iipr 
dient  or  ooudition  wbicli  bo  names  oionf,  )ins  the  property  of  deconipoiiiiig  molt  of  tkf 
delelcrioiia  cfRuvia  wbicli  arc  constnully  rsenping  ioto  the  air  by  deuiidiijng  thel]i,v 
lliW  the  preBervation  of  the  purily  of  the  almosphcre  is  the  importanl  funclion,  ial^ 
MODDmy  of  nature,  for  which  lliii  eitrnordiuary  agent  was  dealined.  [Sou  to  lktfi0^^ 
admen.) 
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luUnre.  The  most  frequent  soarce  of  danger  is  probably  the  burning  of 
charcoal  or  anthracite  in  close  apartments.  Partial,  and,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, fatal  effects,  have  resulted  from  the  confinement  of  many  persons  in 
a  small  apartment,  without  ventilation.  Brewers'  vats  have  sometimes  proved 
fatal  to  the  workmen  who  have  entered  them.  We  now  and  then  hear  of 
deaths  occasioned  by  persons  sleeping,  in  cold  weather,  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth,  in  the  vicinity  of  lime-kilns.  It  is  often  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid,  that  death  has  resulted  from  the  descent  into  old  mines, 
pits,  caves,  &c.  The  weight  of  the  gas  causes  it  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  its 
position  in  these  depths,  when  generated  there. 

Carbonic  oxide  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Dublin, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic,  producing  quickly,  when  inhaled  in  a  pure  state, 
a  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  followed,  if  the  patient  revive,  by  headache,  drow- 
smess  or  stupor,  giddiness,  blindness,  nausea,  and  a  quick  irregular  pulse ; 
and  the  same  symptoms,  in  a  milder  degree,  are  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  diluted  gas.  It  is  said  that  this  gas  is  evolved  along  with  carbonic 
add  from  the  slow  combustion  of  charcoal ;  and  we  may  thus,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  the  asserted  fact,  that  the  gaseous  products  of  burning  charcoal 
are  more  dangerous  than  pure  carbonic  acid. 

Carburetied  hydrogen  can  scarcely  be  very  noxious,  at  least  the  form  of  it 
denominated  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  fire-damp ;  as  it  is  constantly  in- 
haled by  miners  with  impunity,  even  in  mixtures  which  are  highly  explosive, 
vhen  entered  with  an  unprotected  lamp.  In  a  certain  degree  of  concentration, 
however,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects ;  and  symptoms  of  narcotic 
action,  with  great  depression,  have  been  observed  before  death,  and  in  cases 
of  recovery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  apparent  narcotism  is  anything 
Bore  than  the  result  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  brain,  consequent  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Hydro9ulpkuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
violent  poison.     It  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  no  matter  by  what  avenue 
it  may  enter  the  system,  whether  by  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or 
the  skin.     According  to  Chaussier,  a  horse  was  killed  by  breathing  atmo- 
fpheric  air  containing  a  290th  part  of  this  gas.     Nine  quarts  of  it,  injected 
into  the  bowels  of  a  horse,  killed  the  animal  in  a  minute ;  and  a  rabbit, 
whose  body  was  surrounded  with  the  gas,  so  as  to  afifect  only  the  skin,  died 
in  ten  minutes.  (Christiaon  on  Poisons.)     Symptoms  of  great  nervous  de- 
rangement, with  immense  prostration,  result  from  its  action.     In  minute 
quantities,  it  occasions  nausea,  drowsiness,  and  nervous  pains;  in  larger 
qaantities,  either  stupor  or  convulsions,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  feeble  irregular 
pulse,   followed  often  by  total  insensibility  and  death ;  in  a  concentrated 
state,  sudden  prostration  and  fatal  asphyxia.     It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
powerful  sedative  agent,  acting  especially  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  capable,  when  inhaled  with 
the  atn]o>pheric  air,  in  very  small  proportion,  of  inducing  a  typhoid  state  of 
ferer.  or  at  least  of  strongly  predisposing  to  that  condition,  when  fever  may 
J*e excited  by  any  other  cause.     Its  most  frequent  source  is  in  privies,  whence 
it  t  exhaled  with  ammonia  or  its  compounds,  and  possibly  other  noxious 
gasea. 

Of  ffulphuroua  acid,  as  a  morbific  agent,  little  more  is  known  than  that 

hbia,  powerful  irritant.     So  powerful,  indeed,  is  it  in  this  resj)ect,  that  it 

eoald  scarcely  enter  the  lungs  in  any  considerable  degree  of  concentration. 

It  IS  produced,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite 

coat  aiJd  adds  proatiy  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  latter  gas. 

unluLJ  Jf^l^'  ^^^^Haiic  acid  gas,  nUrous  acid  vapours,  and  ammonia,  it  is 

unnecessary  to  say  ^^^^  than  that  they  are  violently  irritant,  and  produce. 
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in  a  certain  state  of  concentration,  speedy  and  Berere  inflammatitHi  of  ttl 
air-passa^ceB,  so  far  as  thej  can  penetrate. 

The  anknown  rapours,  or  gaseous  bodies,  which  deleterianilj  impregnli 
the  atmosphere,  require  only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  g«nera]]j  most  aba- 
dsnt  where  men  are  most  collected  together,  and  where,  conseqaentlj,  ant 
abound  the  aj^riforin  emanations  ftom  animal  excretions,  magaxines  cf  ll 
sorts  of  proriKion,  the  combastion  of  wood  and  coal,  cooking  in  all  its  kim, 
and  every  variety  of  chemical  proccRs  which  the  wants  of  a  large  popnlstigi 
reqaire.  Hence,  the  air  of  large  cities  is  apt  to  be  impure,  and  to  a  cntdi 
degree  unhealthy.  The  effects  of  the  air  must  be  so  varied  from  its  niU 
compoKition,  as  to  defy  analysis.  Bnt,  generally,  the  energies  of  the  sjitM 
appear  to  be  diminished,  and  the  vital  processes  are  carried  on  mart  ftMf 
than  in  a  pnre  air.  This  is  often  strikingly  seen  in  the  invigorating  utm- 
ence  exerted  by  the  air  of  the  country  upon  involids  from  cities.  It  a  pifr 
hably  rather  as  a  ]>rcdi9posing  than  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease,  that  flk 
impure  air  acts.  Its  innneuce  is  visible  in  the  typhoid  tendency  often  giva 
to  the  fevers  during  winter,  and  in  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  inbntile  chiK 
lera  of  cities,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Infants  saSer  more  from  tU> 
cause  thon  adults,  whose  systems  have  become  habituate<l  to  it ;  and  fonip 
men  from  the  country  often  undergo  an  acclimating  attack  of  disease,  befbn 
they  become  completely  naturalized. 

Animal  effluvia. — Under  this  head  may,  without  any  great  violence,  b* 
arranged  the  eRinvia  which  rcsnlt  from  the  decomposition  of  the  exhalaliiaf 
and  cxcretioDB  of  individuals  of  filthy  habits,  or  crowded  together  in  coniid 
apartments.  Allusion  is  not  had  to  thoNe  morbid  emanations,  which  are  tt( 
immediate  result  of  a  secretory  process,  and  which  have  the  power  of  gta>> 
rating  the  name  disease  in  others  as  that  by  which  they  were  themselves  |i» 
duccd.  Such  cfHuvia  belong  to  the  category  of  contagions,  and  will  bee» 
sidercd  under  that  head.  The  morbilic  enmoations  to  which  reference  ii  si* 
mode,  are  the  result  of  decomposition,  which  may  have  originated  within  111 
body,  OB  in  the  case  of  the  feces,  but  more  frequently  docs  nut  commntt 
until  the  secreted  or  excreted  matter  bus  been  eliminated,  as  in  the  caflrf 
the  urine,  perspiration,  saliva,  and  breath.  Where  due  attention  is  psidtl 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  such  decomposition  is  productive  of  no  evil;  ftt 
experience  ha.s  abundantly  shown,  that  the  resulting  products  arc  only  iiij* 
rions  when  in  n  certain  degree  of  concentration.  ]'>en  when  most  copiOH^ 
evolved,  and  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  qmiUf 
diluted  beyond  the  noxious  point  by  the  contiguity  of  the  o])cn  air ;  and  tW 
evil  effects,  tliereforc,  arc  seldom  or  never  experienced  beyond  a  few  M 
from  their  place  of  origin.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  tk* 
adhere,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  clothing  and  persons  of  individuals,  Hi 
may  thus  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  from  their  source ;  but  it  ia  very  p* 
sible  thiit,  in  such  cases,  it  is  less  the  effluvia  themselves  that  are  convej«4 
than  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  vhicb  remain  in  the  clm> 
ing  or  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  nature  uf  these  efHuvin  is  nnknowu.  It  is  highly  probable  thadri* 
phnretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  their  ingredients.  They  generally  have  a  fl^ 
ngrceaiile  odour,  which  often  strongly  recalls  that  of  malignant  typkM. 
They  are  generated  usually  in  the  liovcls  and  cellars  of  the  poor,  in  wUA 
many  persons  often  dwelt  in  the  same  small  room,  and  where  no  attesliH 
is  paid  to  jiersonnl  cleanliness,  or  to  proper  ventilation.  Hut  they  maybl 
developed  in  any  situation  in  which  numbers  are  crowded  together,  ai  fi 
prisons,  inlirmarics,  besieged  fortresses,  camps,  nnd  ships,  when  due  regari 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  is  neglected.  The  winter  sesiM 
is  pecnliarly  favourable  to  their  inflneace,  because  economy  in  relation  t» 
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!ea  the  inmates  to  cIorc  ererj  access  to  the  exteroal  air ;  so  that 
th  necessary  for  the  decompnsition  ia  produced,  and  the  resulting 
re  accomalated  in  the  greatcfit  possible  degree.  They  are  sedative 
sing  in  their  action,  and,  while  they  lower  the  energies  of  the  Derv- 
m,  probably  tend  also  to  corrupt  the  blood.  Hence,  they  impress 
e  diseases  which  result  from  other  causcn  a  low  or  typhoid  char- 
d,  when  snfBciently  concentrated,  are  not  unfrequently  of  them- 
mpetent  to  the  production  of  typhns  fever.  Among  the  effluvia 
ted  to,  are  not  included  those  i^'hich  result  from  the  putreraction  of 

bodies  of  animals,  or  portions  of  them.  Experience  has  shown 
e  are  not  apt  to  produce  dLicase,  in  any  degree  of  concentration  in 
ly  are  at  all  tolerable  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Hence,  batchers,  skin 
glue  manufacturers,  &c.,  who  arc  much  exposed  to  these  offensive 
Lre  not  peculiarly  liable  to  disease. 

are  certain  aerial  depravations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly 
at  which,  from  their  great  importance  as  causes  of  disease,  require 

notice.  Such  are  the  emanations  usaally  denominated  miasmata, 
la,  and  those  distempcratures  of  the  atmosphere  which  occasion 
;    These  J  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

Jtiamnala. — Malaria.  — Marsk-m  iasmata. 

been  olwcrved  that,  in  certniii  regions  of  country  where  aljundant 
decomposition  ai.-o<)m panics  an  occasional  overtlow  of  the  soil,  and 
son  when  this  dcirompo.sition  is  most  rife,  a  (lurtuin  claims  of  diseases 
prevail,  entirely  distinct  from  those  wliicli  arise  from  irregularities, 
■a  in  the  sensible  cjualitie.'*  of  the  atmosphere.  This  result  has  been 
crilwd  to  ai-riform  e.\liuIatious,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
ismota.  or  malaria,  the  fonner  intended  to  express  their  origin  and 
e  latter  simply  the  fact  that  they  render  the  air  unwiiolesome.  It 
osed  by  the  late  Dr.  Edwnrd  Miller,  of  New  Y<)rk,  to  diritinguisli 
na  from  such  as  have  their  source  in  pcr.'tonnl  iincleanliuess,  by 
the  former  the  title  of  koino-iHianinata,  and  to  the  latter  that  of 
<naia,  the  first  implying  a  common  or  general,  the  second  a  jirivate 
r  origin.  This  uoiiicnclatnre  has  been  adopted  by  some  practical 
int  there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  two  morbid  causes  as  to 
cir  association  in  one  category  desirable ;  and,  in  tliis  work,  the 
iiitHa  is  restricted  exclusively  to  the  paludal  exhalations,  while  those 
person  arc  noticed  sim])lv  as  one  of  the  foruLS  of  atmospheric  im- 
;ec  Amiiial  ejliu-ia,  page  156.) 

renmst«nccs  which  ajipear  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of 
are  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition.  The  jieculiar 
Tects  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  by  which  alone  its  existence  can 
iied,  seldom  originate  at  a  temperature  under  60°  P.,  even  though 
decomposition  may  bo  going  on.  At  80°  they  arc  often  very  pre- 
d  are  generally  checked  by  the  occnrrence  of  frost.  A  certain 
«e  of  the  heat  is  not  less  necessary  ilian  a  certain  degree  of  it. 
iasmatic  dij-cascs  seldom  prevail  beyond  the  Slith  degree  of  latitude ; 
diough  many  days  in  summer  may  be  very  hot,  the  warm  season  is 
The  nearer  wc  a))proai'h  to  the  eiiuator,  the  more  violent,  as  a 
rule,  do  they  become,  implying  a  greater  intensity  of  the  cause. 
be  latitudes  where  there  is  a  regular  change  of  the  seasons,  tliey  do 
Donlymake  their  appearance  until  the  middle,  and  often  not  till  the 
summer, 
are  is  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  miasmata,  bat  mach  ot  U  oEltia 
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Beryes  as  a  preTentive.  During  heavy  rains,  for  example,  the  morbid  effects 
are  less  felt  than  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  the  water  has  run  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  country,  or  been  partially  evaporated.  In  tropical  lati« 
tudes,  it  is  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  that  the  ravages  of  the  malarious 
fevers  commence.  Surfaces,  deeply  covered  with  water,  evolve  less  of  the 
noxious  effluvia  than  those  which  are  but  partially  covered.  It  has  been 
observed  that,  in  very  wet  seasons,  the  lower  grounds,  usually  most  unhealthy, 
are  least  affected ;  while  the  higher,  which  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  dis- 
ease, become  sickly. 

Vegetable  decomposition  has  been  mentioned  among  the  requisites.  That 
it  is  so  is  inferred  from  numerous  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  morbific  influence.  In  no  situations  is  this  so  powerful  as  in  the 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  streams,  which,  in  their  period 
of  flood,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the  soil  loaded  with  vegetable  remains, 
and,  upon  subsiding,  leave  them  reeking  in  the  hot  sun.  It  is  also  pecu- 
liarly destructive  when  grounds  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  are 
overflowed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  plants,  and  o{:casion  their  putrefaction. 
Hence,  miasmatic  diseases  are  apt  to  follow  the  submerging  of  meadows  in 
order  to  increase  their  fertility,  the  forming  of  mill-ponds,  and  the  damming 
of  streams  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Neighbourhoods,  before  re- 
markably exempt  from  disease,  have  thus  become  very  unhealthy,  and  have 
not  ceased  to  be  so  until  the  vegetable  matter,  thus  deprived  of  its  life,  has 
undergone  complete  decomposition.  The  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c.,  is 
often  followed  by  disease ;  because  the  organic  matters,  previously  lying  qui- 
escent in  their  beds,  are  brought  into  a  renewed  movement  of  chemical  re- 
action by  exposure  to  the  sun's  heat.  Hence,  too,  the  increase  of  disease 
which  often  follows  the  commencement  of  cultivation,  in  a  newly  settled 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  turning  up  of  the  soil,  loaded  with  vegetable 
remains.  The  digging  of  canals  has  often  been  noticed  to  produce  similar 
effects,  and  probably  from  the  same  cause.  The  prevalence  of  miasmatic 
fevers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  autumn,  may  be  ascribed  iu  part 
to  the  circumstance,  that  vegetable  life  has  now  very  frequently  run  its  course, 
and  plants  are  consequently  exposed  to  decay.  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  followed  by  warm  rains,  favours  the  evolution  of  miasmatii,  proba- 
bly because  the  plants,  which  perish  in  the  drought,  suffer  speedy  decompo- 
sition under  the  conjoined  influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that,  though  the  first  steps  of  civilization  in  a 
wild,  malarious  region,  often  rather  increase  the  production  of  the  poisonous 
agent,  yet,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  country  becomes  more  healthy 
even  than  it  was  originally,  in  consequence  partly  of  draining  and  embank- 
ments, and  partly,  perhaps,  of  the  productive  growth  to  which  the  vegetable 
decay  is  mode  tributary.  The  rotting  of  hemp  in  still  water,  and  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  the  indigo-plant,  in  the  preparation  of  that  dye- 
stuff,  are  asserted  to  give  rise  to  miasmatic  fevers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstonces  in  relation  to  miasmata  is  their 
apparent  affinity  for  moisture.  Water  appears  to  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving and  retaining  them,  whether  in  a  proper  liquid  state,  or  in  that  semi- 
liquid  form  in  which  it  constitutes  fogs  and  mists.  Numerous  facts  may  be 
explained  upon  this  principle.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause,  that  heavy 
and  continued  rains  lessen  the  miasmatic  influence.  They  wash  the  atmo- 
sphere clean  of  the  noxious  effluria.  Hence,  too,  the  protective  influence  of 
floods  and  of  deep  water,  which  dissolve  the  miasm  as  it  is  generated,  and 
prevent  its  escape  by  retaining  it  in  solution.  The  greatest  danger  is  after 
the  waters  have  so  far  subsided,  or  been  so  far  evaporated,  as  to  be  unable 
longer  to  dissolve  the  procee<^  of  the  vegetable  putrefaction.     It  is  said 
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that,  In  tropical  latitudes,  the  commencement  of  the  rains  is  rather  promotive 
of  disease,  [>artly,  perhaps,  by  bringing  down  the  miasmata  from  the  upper 
air,  partly  by  favouring  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  plants  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth.     Upon  the  principle  of  this  affinity,  may  also  be  explained 
the  influence  of  running  water  in  obyiating  the  effects  of  marsh  effiavia. 
Salt  marshes  are  thought  to  be  less  unwholesome  than  fresh ;  and  some  sup- 
pose that  a  meeting  of  salt  and  fresh  water  is  peculiarly  injurious.     But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  especial  influence  of  the  salt  in  these  instances. 
If  salt  marshes  are  less  malarious  than  fresh,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  tides,  by  means  of  which,  in  the  former,  the  results  of  the  vegeta- 
Me  decomposition  are  carried  off  by  the  flood ;  while  the  waters,  in  the  latter, 
being  more  frequently  stagnant,  become  saturated  with  the  poison,  and  per- 
mit it  to  arise  with  the  exhalation  from  their  surface.     At  the  points  where 
tlie  salt  and  fresh  waters  meet,  there  is  often  more  stagnation  than  either 
•boTe  or  below,  because  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  are  less  than  in  the 
hftter  position,  and  the  steady  downward  current  of  the  former  is  wanting. 
Persons  on  board  of  ships,  and  those  on  the  sides  of  lakes  opposite  to  the 
aoorce  of  the  exhalation,  are  much  less  exposed  to  disease  than  those  at  an 
equal  distance  by  land,  because  the  interyening  water  dissolves  the  mias- 
mata in  their  passage. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  affinity  between  miasmata  and  moisture,  rather 
than,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  any  superior  specific  gravity  of  these  effluvia 
orer  the  air,  that  the  greatest  danger  generally  exists  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed  that  persons  in  low  grounds  are  more  ex- 
poaed  to  sickness  than  those  who  live  in  elevated  positions  ;  and  instances 
kave  been  recorded,  in  which  lodgers  upon  the  lower  floor  of  a  house  have 
been  attacked,  while  those  upon  the  upper  have  escaped.  Fogs,  in  which 
tke  poisonous  exhalation  is  probably  dissolved,  are  well  known  to  affect  espe- 
daDy  the  surface  of  streams,  and  the  low  lands  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and 
my  often  their  upper  limits  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  soil. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  morning  and  evening  air  is  peculiarly  injurious ; 
M>  much  so  that  persons  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only  during  the  day,  after 
the  fogs  have  dispersed  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  dews  descend  in  the 
eiening,  are  apt  to  escape  altogether.     I  was  fonnerly  the  attending  physi- 
cian of  a  public  institution,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  inmates,  among 
whom,  during  the  sickly  seasons  to  which  our  vicinity  was  subject,  autumnal 
fever  was  very  prevalent,  until  the  direction  was  given,  and  carried  into  effect, 
oot  to  allow  any  one  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  or  after  tea.    The  miasmatic 
effluvium  appears  to  rise  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  be  so  disposed  as  to 
become  innoxious,  but  to  acquire  a  dangerous  concentration  by  its  union  with 
the  mob^tnre  which  forms  the  morning  and  evening  dews.     Exposure,  in  the 
mkldle  of  tlie  night,  is  equally  dangerous,  and  especially  during  sleep,  when 
ihe  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents  is  diminished.     Hence  the  peculiar 
danger  of  .sleeping  in  tents,  in  sickly  regions.     The  season  at  which  mias- 
matic fevers  commence,  is  generally  that  at  which  the  greater  coolness  of  the 
erening  causes  the  formation  of  dews.     I  have  been  informed  by  a  person 
eonversfant  with  the  miasmatic  districts  of  our  country,  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  rapids,  there  is  much  more  danger  than  along  the  banks  of  the  streams 
where  they  flow  calmly.     If  this  be  a  fact,  it  admits  of  the  ready  explana- 
tion, that  the  water,  loaded  with  the  miasmata  in  solution,  does  no  harm 
while  confined  within  the  banks,  but  becomes  highly  noxious,  when  driven  up, 
in  foam  aud  spray,  into  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  the  neighbour- 
ing residents. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  influence  of  winds  upon  miasmatic  exhalations. 
By  reference  to  this,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies.  It 
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occasionallj  happens  that  a  low  district,  where  the  miasmata  are  extrkated, 
is  less  unwholesome  than  a  neighbouring  elevation,  towards  which  a  prevaleiit 
wind  blows  oyer  the  source  of  production ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  one  side 
of  a  mountain  may  be  very  sickly,  while  the  opposite  side  is  remarkably 
healthy.  The  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  winds,  iii 
sometimes  more  sickly  than  the  opposite  bank,  though  the  latter  may  be 
nearer  the  spot  where  the  cause  originates.  Violent  storms  sometimes  proTe 
useful,  by  dispersing  miasmata  which  may  have  accumulated  in  consequence 
of  previous  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds  appear  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying miasmata,  either  enveloped  in  clouds  and  fogs  or  otherwise,  a  Tery  con- 
siderable distance ;  according  to  McCullough,.  even  so  far  as  five  or  six  milesL 
In  this  way,  we  may  sometimes  account  for  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  spots, 
which  seem  to  offer  none  of  the  circumstances  ordinarily  considered  essential 
to  the  production  of  malaria.  Various  impediments  seem  capable  of  turning 
off  the  deleterious  current  Thus,  hills  or  mountains  protect  the  regions  be- 
yond them,  partly  in  this  way,  partly,  perhaps,  by  their  affinity  for  fogs  and 
mists.  A  thick  wood  will  occasionally  divert  the  course  of  a  miasmatic  wind; 
and  thus  afford  protection  to  a  dwelling  or  even  a  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  used  to  speak,  in  his  practical  lec^ 
tures,  of  a  case  that  fell  under  his  observation,  in  which  a  family,  previously 
in  good  health,  was  attacked  with  a  violent  and  fatal  fever,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  having  cut  an  avenue,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  extendive  view, 
through  a  wood  which  intervened  between  them  and  a  large  tract  of  marsh. 
Occasionally,  a  region  of  country  is  so  formed  that  a  low  marshy  expanse 
terminates  in  a  comparatively  narrow  passage  through  high  grounds,  serving 
OS  a  sort  of  funnel,  in  which  the  mia«mata  are  concentrated  by  prevalent 
winds.  In  such  instances,  the  sides  of  the  passage  referred  to  are  apt  to  be 
very  sickly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  low  miasmatic  source,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  high  grounds,  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  the  necessary  accumu- 
lation and  concentration  of  the  poison. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  miasm,  which  produces  such  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  animal  system,  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  nourishment 
of  vegetables.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  bilious  fevers  prevail 
especially  in  autumn.  The  vegetation  of  spring  and  early  summer  is  vigorous, 
and  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  all  the  products  of  the  organic  decompo- 
sition tiiat  may  be  going  on  in  the  soil.  Among  other  products,  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  may  also  be  consumed.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  many  plants  have  run  their  course  and  begun  to  decline,  they  cease  to 
appropriate  this  as  well  as  other  food,  which  is  therefore  exhaled,  if  it  do  not 
remain  in  the  soil.  Thus,  forests  also  may,  in  temperate  latitudes,  contribute 
to  health.  Besides  j)rotccting  the  soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
moderating  the  temperature,  they  may  consume  miasmatic  exhalations,  either 
by  absorbing  them  through  their  leaves,  or  by  taking  up  by  their  roots  the 
rain-water  which  may  become  impregnated  with  them  as  it  falls.  Hence,  the 
clearing  away  of  woods  is  often  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  prevalence 
of  miasmatic  disease.  In  hot  climates,  howeverf  where  the  temperature,  eyen 
in  the  shade,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  copious  development  of  these 
effluvia,  forests  are  thought  to  do  harm  by  the  material  they  supply  for  de- 
composition, the  dampness  which  they  promote,  and  the  impediment  they 
offer  to  the  diffusion  of  the  poison,  far  more  than  they  can  do  good  by  their 
consuming  power.  The  green  coating  of  fungous  vegetation,  which  often 
covers  the  surface  of  shallow  and  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches,  in  hot  weather, 
serves  probably  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  hy  appropriating  as  food  the  mias- 
mata developed  in  the  soil  beneath.  It  is,  therefore,  never  sidvisable  to  remove 
this  scum ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  violent  rain  may  sometimes  do  harm 
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by  breaking:  it  np.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  ascribes  extraordinary  anti- 
miasmatic  properties  to  the  Justsieiia  grandijlora,  an  aquatic  plant  growing 
abundantly  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  sonthem  sections  of  Louisiana. 
He  founds  his  belief  on  the  facts,  that  the  waters  which  it  freqnents  are  per- 
fiKtly  sweet  and  pare,  while  those  similarly  circumstanced,  in  other  respects. 
are  foul,  and  that  the  whole  region  of  country  inhabited  by  it  is  remarkably 
exempt  from  miasmatic  diseases,  though  marked  by  all  the  characters  which 
are  found  elsewhere  to  be  most  conducive  to  those  affections.  The  plant 
derires  its  sustenance  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  water,  and  thus  con- 
rames  all  the  soluble  products  of  vegetable  decomposition  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed.  (Wentem  Jaum,  of  Med.  and  Surg,,  i.  428.) 

Diseases,  usually  the  result  of  miasmata,  sometimes  occur  epidemically, 
with  all  the  characters  of  the  eases  that  are  obviously  of  local  origin. 
Whether,  in  such  instances,  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  iden- 
tical endemic  affections,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  for  the  circumstances 
in  relation  to  temperature,  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  character  of  vege- 
tation, in  the  different  seasons  during  which  the  epidemic  has  prevailed,  have 
been  so  variable  that  no  tolerably  certain  inference  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  diseases  usually  appear  at  the  same  season, 
18  well  as  from  their  identity  of  nature,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
tfcribing  them  to  the  same  malarious  influence.  But  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  which  causes  the  development  of  this  influence,  over  wide  regions 
There  it  had  been  before  little  known,  remains  quite  concealed. 

There  is  another  extraordinary,  and  very  important  fact,  in  relation  to 
miismata,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.     These  effluvia  are  neutralized, 
deeomposed,  or  in  some  other  way  rendered  innoxious,  by  the  air  of  large 
dties.    Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city,  and  even  invade 
the  outskirts  where  the  dwellings  are  comparatively  few,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  and  individuals  who  never  leave  the  thickly 
built  parts  almost  always  escape.     This  fact  is  notorious  in  relation  to  the 
dtj  of  Rome ;  and  we  have  seen  it  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  larger  towns 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  diseases  have 
prevailed.     What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is  thus  incompatible  with 
malaria  is  unknown ;  but  very  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  results  of 
c<jmbustion ;  for  the  fire  and  smoke  of  camps  are  asserted  to  have  had  the 
Bame  effect :  and  I  have  been  assured  by  persons  inhabiting  miasmatic  dis- 
tricts of  country,  that  they  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
poisonous  effects  by  maintaining  fires  in  their  houses  during  the  sickly  season. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  miasmata  nothing  certain  is  known.     Even  their 
enstence  has  been  denied  by  some.     In  support  of  this  negative  opinion,  it 
is  avern.Ml  that  the  diseases,  usually  considered  miasmatic,  have  occurred 
where  there  were  no  evidences  whatever  of  vegetable  decomposition,  as,  for 
example,  in  argillaceous  and  dry  sandy  soils,  in  mountainous  districts,  in 
islands  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  &c.     For  what  can  be  said  upon  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the.  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  (xi.  274),  and 
to  another  by  Dr.  William  Ferguson,  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the  marsh 
poison,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions.    But  the  facts  adduced 
in  denial  of  vegetable  decomposition  cannot  in  their  nature  be  positive  ;  for. 
eren  thoagh  none  may  be  visible  to  the  observer,  yet  chemical  examination 
would  be  requisite  to  prove  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soils  ;  and 
then  the  fact,  that  the  effluvia  may  be  conveyed  by  winds  for  miles,  would 
render  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  negative  proposition,  not  only 
that  no  organic  matter  should  exist  in  the  neighbouring  soil,  but  that  there 

ihonld  be  no  source  of  miwinatic  exhalation  for  many  miles  around.     It  is 
voi^  I.  11 
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well  known  that  most  soils,  even  when  to  the  eye  they  show  no  trace  of 
vegetable  matter,  yet  abound  in  seeds  of  various  plants,  often  even  at  great 
depths;  and  peculiar  circumstances  may  lead  to  their  decomposition,  and 
the  consequent  exhalation  of  volatile  products,  though  no  such  result  may 
be  obvious.  Indeed,  the  microscope  has  laid  open  an  otherwise  invisible 
organic  world,  in  which  all  the  changes  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
visible  may  take  place,  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  lead  to 
aSrial  contamination  inconsistent  with  health.  In  the  few  instances,  there- 
fore, in  which  miasmatic  fevers  have  prevailed,  without  an  obvious  possible 
source  in  vegetable  putrefaction,  we  may  well  infer  that  such  a  source  never- 
theless has  existed ;  because,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  these  diseases 
can  be  traced  clearly  to  that  cause.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  of 
this  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  observers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lancisi, 
have  agreed,  and  still  agree,  in  ascribing  the  miasmatic  influence,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  to  organic,  and  especially  vegetable  decomposition.  The 
reader,  however,  will  please  to  notice  that  I  do  not  place  yellow  fever  among 
the  proper  miasmatic  diseases.  But,  even  admitting  that  fevers,  apparently 
identical  with  those  called  miasmatic,  have  in  certain  cases  originated  with- 
out vegetable  decomposition,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  in  general 
dependent  upon  that  cause. 

Supposing  it  to  be  granted  that  miasmatic  influence  is  the  result  of  some 
chemical  change  in  vegetable  products,  we  are  still  far  from  the  solution  of 
the  question  in  regard  to  its  nature.  It  has  generally  been  considered  as 
dependent  on  gaseous  exhalation;  but  chemists  have  never  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  existence  of  any  noxious  gas  in  miasmatic 
air,  to  which  its  efiects  could  bo  ascribed.  Carburett«d  hydrogen  is  a  well 
known  product  of  marshes ;  but  it  is  equally  well  known  to  be  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  production  of  miasmatic  fever.  Otherwise^  this  disease  would 
be  most  prevalent  in  mines,  where  the  gas  is  most  abundant.  Professor 
Daniel  detected,  in  1841,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  of  several  Afri- 
can rivers,  notorious  as  the  sources  of  miasmatic  effluvia;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  this  gas  might  be  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  mephitic  air  of  marshes. 
But  the  known  efiects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (hydrosulphuric  acid)  upon 
the  system  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  marsh  miasmata;  and,  were  it  the 
cause  of  bilious  fever,  that  disease  ought  to  be  most  rife  in  cities,  where  the 
gas  in  question  is  most  copiously  generated.  M.  Boussingault  detected  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  air  of  marshes,  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  {Arch, 
Gen.,  2e  ser.,  v.  641.)  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  support  to  the 
theory  which  ascribes  the  poisonous  influence  of  this  air  either  to  animal- 
cules, or  to  microscopic  fungi,  which  are  supposed  to  find,  in  vegetable 
putrefaction,  circumstances  favourable  to  their  generation  from  pre-existent 
germs,  and,  by  enteriug  into  obr  systems,  and  there  propagating,  to  produce 
the  diseases  ascribed  to  miasmata.  Plausible  argument  may  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  yet  only  hypothesis,  and  can  never  be 
established  until  the  existence  of  such  organic  beings  shall  be  demonstrated, 
and  experiment  shall  have  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
system  in  this  particular  manner.  By  Sir  James  Murray  it  is  maintained 
that  the  true  malarious  agents  are  ^* electro-galvanic  currents  and  accumu* 
laHons,"  which  produce  disease  by  disturbing  the  electrical  equilibrium  in 
the  body.  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  Nov.  27, 1844.)  But  the  simple  considera- 
tion, that  such  a  disturbance  is  constantly  produced,  under  other  circum- 
stances, without  giving  origin  to  disease  of  the  miasmatic  character,  is  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  that  hypothesis.  At  present,  we  must  be  content  vrith 
knowing  the  malarious  influence  only  by  its  effects.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as 
the  result  of  exhalations,  effluvia,  &c. ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
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as  neceissarilj  expressing,  by  these  terms,  gaseous  or  aeriform  bodies.  I 
merely  mean  by  them  an  emanation,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  whether 
gaseous  or  imponderable,  organic  or  inorganic,  simple  or  complex,  which 
proceeds,  under  certain  circamstances,  apparently  from  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion, and  exercises  a  most  powerful  and  most  noxious  influence  over  the  well- 
being  of  our  race.  That  this  influence  is  not  dependent  on  any  state  or 
combination  of  any  known  agents,  such  as  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness, 
electricity,  Ac,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  these  agents  are  con- 
cerned, combinations  altogether  similar  to  those  observed  in  malarious  cases 
frequently  occur  without  similar  effects. 

In  what  manner  miasmata  operate  in  producing  disease  cannot  be  known 
intil  we  know  their  nature.  The  probability  is,  that  they  enter  the  circula- 
tion by  means  of  absorption,  and  that  the  chief  avenue  through  which  they 
enter  is  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  also 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  even  through  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
itomach,  which  they  may  enter  with  the  saliva.  A  full  meal,  and  the  stimu- 
knt  influence  of  ardent  spirit,  are  supposed  to  afford  some  protection  against 
them.  Absorption  is  probably  impeded  by  these  means,  and,  thus  far,  they 
■ay  act  as  preventives  of  the  malarious  influence ;  but  just  in  proportion  to 
the  protection  which  ardent  spirit  or  other  stimulant  may  yield,  during  the 
period  of  excitement,  will  be  the  greater  liability  to  attack  when  excitement 
fhali  be  succeeded  by  depression. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  are  inter- 
nittent  and  remittent  bilious  fevers ;  but  they  are  believed  also  to  be  capable 
of  producing  diarrhoea,  cholera,  colic,  dysentery,  various  hepatic  and  gastric 
denngements,  and  neuralgia.     Inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  are  apt, 
effo  when  labouring  under  no  well-marked  and  definite  complaint,  to  exhibit 
flfu  of  feeble  health,  in  their  spare  habit  of  body,  sallowness  of  complexion, 
ueertain  appetite,  and  irregular  bowels ;  and  persons  are  not  unfrequently 
foud  with  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  swollen  abdomen,  and  even  dropsical 
irmptoms :  but  how  far  these  are  the  direct  effects  of  miasmata,  and  how 
hr  of  the  febrile  diseases  which  are  the  acknowledged  results  of  this  morbid 
igent.  it  would  not  always  be  possible  to  determine.    Writers  assert  that  the 
rice  is  liable  to  degenerate,  under  tlieir  long  continued  influence,  becoming 
smaller  and  weaker  in  their  bodies,  and  less  vigorous  in  their  intellect. 
{MrCnlloch.)     Even  tiie  inferior  animals  are  said  to  be  affected  by  them; 
and  horses  and  cattle,  transferred  to  miasmatic  from  healthy  regions,  are  apt 
to  ^icken  and  die.     The  system,  however,  becomes  habituated  to  them  in 
dme :  and  individuals  who  have  survived  until  the  middle  period  of  life  is 
passed,  often  live  to  an  extreme  old  age.     It  is  even  asserted  that  the  influ- 
ence l>ecomes  at  length  essential  to  health,  and  that  old  persons,  who  have 
passed  their  life  in  miasmatic  districts,  are  apt  to  sicken  upon  removal.    The 
inhabitants  of  such  districts  arc  much  less  liable  to  malarious  diseases  than 
nrangers.  wlio  are  almost  always  attacked  in  the  sickly  season.     But,  if  life 
is  spared  for  a  few  years,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poisonous  influence  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  individual  is  said  to  have  become  acclimated.* 

*  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  tongue  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of 

Erie,  .Ai:ibaua,  whicli  he  considers  indicative  of  malarious  influence  on  the  system,  and 

which  he  believes  to  precede  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  poison.     The  following  is 

hif  de«cription   of  this  condition,  which  he  denominates  \\iQ  malarial  margin,     "It  is 

■a  essential  departure  from  the  normal  aspect  of  the  edge,  constituting  a  distinct  lateral 

bouodAry  of  the  tongue,  occupying  more  or  less  surface  according  to  the  charge  of  infec- 

lioB  in  iho  system.     Onlinarily,  the  colour  amounU  only  to  a  very  faint  bluish  tinge, 

which  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  merged  in  the  various  tints  imparted  to  the  tongue  by  various 

di«ea.«eff.      The   most  fixed  condition  of  this  symptom  is  an  appearance  of  indentation 

transTerselj,  which  is  apparently  continued  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  while  the  superficial 
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Epidemic  Influence. 

Occasionally  diseases  prevail  temporarily  thronghont  a  more  or  less  ezten- 
sive  range  of  coautry,  strikingly  different  either  in  their  character,  or  in  their 
modes  of  approach,  progress,  and  disappearance,  from  the  ordinary  com- 
plaints of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  To  these  diseases  the  name  of 
epidemic  is  applied,  expressive  by  its  etymology  of  the  idea,  that  they  come 
apon  the  community  (jsm  upon,  and  ^17/10?  people)  irom  some  eztraneooB 
source ;  while  the  ordinary  complaints  are  called  endemic  (cv  in  or  among, 
and  di^pio^),  because  dependent  on  causes  originating  among  the  inhabitants, 
or  within  the  country  itself.  The  distinction  is  not  very  precise ;  and,  fre- 
quently, it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  classes  any 
particular  prevalent  disease  should  be  ranked. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  epidemic,  as  above  defined,  may  proceed  from  any 
cause  of  disease  operating  extensively,  or  with  unusual  violence,  ap(m  a 
whole  community ;  as,  for  example,  from  extreme  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
fh>m  the  long  continued  prevalence  of  cold  damp  winds,  or  of  heat  with 
moisture,  and  from  miasmatic  exhalations  when  unusually  al)undant,  or  car- 
ried in  unusual  directions  by  steady  currents  of  air.  In  like  manner,  the 
term  is  often  extended  to  those  widely  prevalent  diseases,  which  add  their 
scourge  to  the  evils  of  famine  or  national  misfortune,  and  arise  from  the 
combined  influence  of  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  depressing  emo- 
tions, and  the  noxious  exhalations  of  crowded  dwellings. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  source  of  the  disease  is  obvious,  or  may  be  traced 
with  care.  But,  frequently,  diseases  of  unusual  character  become  prevalent, 
or  those  before  familiar  assume  a  new  aspect,  or  rage  with  unwonted  violence, 
without  any  discoverable  cause.  These  are  ''  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,"  and  ''the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  They  have 
been  observed  as  early  as  the  earliest  records  of  medicine ;  and  were  natn- 
rally  attributed  by  the  multitude  to  the  anger  of  their  deities.  The  more 
cultivated  have  vainly  attempted  to  trace  their  cause.  Thus,  they  have  been 
ascribed  to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of 
the  comets ;  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  emitting  noxious  matters  into  the 
ai^  to  an  altered  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  the  rapid 
propagation  and  migration  of  atmospheric  animalcules.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  each  of  these  hypotheses  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof. 
Perhaps  the  most  plausible  is  the  animalcular  theory,  which  supposes  that 
these  invisible  beings,  either  in  the  state  of  germs  or  fully  organized,  penetrate 
into  the  system,  and  disturb  by  their  presence  the  vital  processes.  There  is 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  movements  of  certain  epidemics,  and  those 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  animal  impulses  and  caprices, 
in  migrating  swarms  of  insects ;  for  example,  at  one  time,  directly  onwards 
with  a  slow  regular  march,  at  another,  halting,  as  if  for  rest ;  now  in  a  com- 
pact body,  with  a  broad  sweeping  front,  then,  again,  in  detachments  diverging 
from  the  main  line ;  sometimes  leaving  no  blade  of  life  un visited,  and  agaui 
passing  over  large  tracts  untouched,  and  settling  down  devouringly  on  some 
distant  and  isolated  spot.  This  theory  also  enables  us  to  explain  certain 
anomalies  in  the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  have  often  embar- 
rassed pathologists ;  how,  for  instance,  with  strong  evidence  of  their  non- 
tegument  is  moist,  smooth,  and  transparent.  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  inferior  surface  upon  the  superior  nnd  lateral  borders  of  the  ton^e,  greater 
as  we  approach  the  root  of  that  organ."  {Am.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  zxli.  655,  firom 
W€9t.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  and  Surff.f  Aug.  1851.) — Note  to  the  third  edition. 
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contagious  nature,  they  should  sometimes  appear  to  be  spread  by  the  move- 
ments of  men,  individually  or  in  bodies,  from  infected  neighbourhoods  to 
others  before  untouched.     The  living  germs,  carried  in  clothing  or  merchan- 
dise, may  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  new  locality,  and,  propagating 
with  the  rapidity  characteristic  of  insect  life,  may  soon  infect  the  whole 
Ticinity.     Other  analogies  are  offered  in  the  receding  of  the  visitation,  often 
is  rapid  as  its  approach,  the  occasional  lingering  of  deserted  fragments  of 
tlie  moving  host  in  isolated  neighbourhoods,  and  the  subsequent  temporary 
tad  relatively  feeble  revival  of  the  pestilence,  sometimes  observed,  as  though 
organic  germs  had  been  left  behind  to  struggle  into  a  short  course  of  activity 
ind  propagation,  under  unfavourable  circumstances.     They  who  desire  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry  may  advantageously  consult  the  ^'Medical  Notes  and 
BeJIechons^^  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  has  fully  considered,  and  seems  disposed 
to  adopt  the  animalcular  theory.     Like  the  other  explanations,  however,  of 
the  cause  of  epidemics,  it  must  be  looked  upon,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  purely  hypothetical.     It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are 
laknown  influences,  atmospheric,  terrestrial,  or  both,  which  are  as  essential 
to  the  sound  state  of  our  vital  functions  as  those  which  are  known,  and  the 
perversion  of  which  must  consequently  occasion  disease.     Such  may  possibly 
be  the  origin  of  epidemics.     The  recent  discovery  of  a  peculiar  atmospheric 
(oadition,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  presence  of  a  principle  called  ozone,  has 
given  origin  to  various  conjectures  as  to  its  morbific  agency ;  but  as  yet  they 
iR  nothing  but  conjectures.     It  is,  indeed,  vain  to  speculate  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   All  that  we  can  say,  with  certainty,  is,  that  there  must  be  some  dis- 
tempered condition  of  the  circumstances  around  us,  some  secret  power  that 
is  operating  injuriously  upon  our  system ;  and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of 
epidemic  influence.     But,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  origin,  or  essen- 
dil  nature  of  this  influence,  we  can  observe  and  study  its  effects,  and  thus 
deduce  the  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  its  operations.     The  following 
ire  some  of  the  laws  alluded  to.     It  would  not  be  amiss  to  consider  as  epi- 
demics only  the  diseases  which  originate  in,  or  are  affected  by,  the  influence 
•Unded  to ;  and  the  observations  which  follow  may  be  received  with  this 
limitation. 

1.  This  influence  frequently  gives  rise  to  diseases,  quite  independently  of 
uv  other  known  cause,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  influenza,  of  cholera,  and  oMhe 
trphous  epidemic  of  1812-13,  &c.     But  it  still  more  frequently  exhibits  itself 
io  giving  increased  energy  to  other  cuiLses,  enabling  them  to  produce  par- 
ticolar  diseases,  under  circumstances  differing  from  those  in  which  they  are 
ordinarily  produced,  and  to  an  extent  not  attainable  without  its  aid.     Thus, 
Eimallpux.  scarlatina,  and  other  contagious  eruptive  affections,  sometimes  be- 
come epidemic.     Whether  the  epidemic  influence  is  alone  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce them,  without  the  co-o])eration  of  the  specific  contagion,  is  perhaps 
questionable.     It  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  so;  as  these  diseases 
occasionally  occur  epidemically,  without  any  known  communication  between 
the  individuals  first  attacked,  and  others  previously  affected.     This  being 
admitted  :  still,  the  epidemic  influence  is  chiefly  felt  in  giving  to  the  system 
a  stronger  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  exists  under  other  circumstances ; 
so  that,  though  persons  may  generally  escape  by  carel'ully  avoiding  the  spe- 
cific cause,  yet  many  are  now  attacked  who  may  have  been  frequently  exposed 
to  the  contagion  on  former  occasions  without  effect;  and  the  complaint  often 
a^sames   a  more  violent  character   than  belongs   to  it  in  ordinary  years. 
Sometimes  the  epidenjic  influence  predisposes  to  some  one  especially  of  the 
exanthemata,  as  to  smallpox  on  one  occasion,  measles  on  another,  &c. ; 
sometimes  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  eruptive  diseases  in  general,  so 
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that  all  the  exanthemata  are  more  rife  than  usual,  and  occasionallj  new  and 
anomalous  forms  of  eruption  appear.* 

The  same  remarks  are  true  of  typhus  fever.  Sometimes  true  typhoid  epi- 
demics occur  without  any  known  cause.  On  other  occasions,  the  epidemic 
influence  co-operates  with  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  complaint,  giving  it  a 
wider  extension  and  greater  malignity.  It  now  occurs  in  confined  and 
crowded  places,  which  had  before  escaped.  Thus,  too,  the  typhus  resulting 
from  a  general  famine,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  national  calamity, 
may  become  aggravated  by  an  epidemic  influence,  and  be  converted  into  a 
terrible  pestilence.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  same  cause  which  predis- 
poses to  this  form  of  disease,  may  also  affect  the  crops  unfavourably,  so  as 
to  occasion  famine;  and  the  coincidence  of  famine  and  pestilence  is  thus 
further  accounted  for ;  but  our  information  upon  the  subject  is  too  vague  to 
justify  a  positive  opinion. 

Miasmatic  diseases  may,  in  the  same  way,  become  truly  epidemic;  not 
that  they  directly  result  from  this  concealed  influence ;  but  that  the  predis- 
position to  them  is  greatly  increased  by  some  unknown  cause ;  so  that  an 
amount  of  miasmatic  exhalation,  more  or  less  of  which  may  be  always  floating 
in  the  air  in  warm  weather,  may  now  produce  its  peculiar  effects,  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  would  be  wholly  unfelt.  Hence,  probably,  the  late  preva- 
lence of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
in  portions  of  the  Middle  and  Plnstcrn  States,  in  which  these  diseases  were 
formerly  almost  unknown ;  while  the  circumstances  of  these  regions,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  miasmata,  remained,  so  far  as  could  be  disco vered, 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years,  f 

2.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  influence  is  felt,  rather  in  giving  a  certain  type 
or  direction  to  existing  diseases  than  in  rendering  any  one  disease  especially 
prevalent.  Thus,  at  one  period,  a  low  or  typhoid  tendency  is  given  to  most 
diseases,  so  that  they  will  not  bear  depletion ;  at  another,  an  inflammatory 
character  is  impressed  on  them,  requiring  the  lancet  Thus  also,  a  particular 
direction  may  be  given  to  particular  organs ;  for  example,  in  one  season  to 
the  head,  in  another  to  the  chest,  and  in  a  third  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
Hence  the  important  practical  inference,  tliat  the  pliysician  should  not  allow 
himself  to  become  wedded  to  any  one  plan  of  treatment,  in  diseases  apparently 
identical ;  because,  under  varying  circumstances,  they  may  put  on  characters 
demanding  very  different  and  even  opposite  modes  of  management. 

3.  One  of  the  established  laws  of  epidemics  is,  that  they  give  more  or  less 
of  their  own  character  to  all  other  diseases.  Thus,  when  cholera  prevails, 
looseness  of  the  bowels  is  very  apt  to  be  superadded  to  other  affections ;  when 
influenza,  all  other  complaints  become  complicated  with  catarrhal  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  accidental  or  endemic  diseases  are  said  to  wear 
the  livery  of  the  epidemic.  The  result  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  l>een 
anticipated.  The  morbid  cau.se  is  universal,  and  operates  more  or  less  upon 
all.  Many,  however,  while  in  perfect  health,  are  able  to  resist  it,  and  exhibit 
no  morbid  phenomena.  But,  if  attacked  with  disease  from  some  other  cause, 
they  lose,  in  some  degree,  this  power  of  resistance,  and  yield  to  the  epidemic 

*  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  Rtatcmcnt  is  offered  in  the  furunculoid  epidtmie 
which  has  recently  preyailod  both  in  Kurope  and  this  country,  beginning  probably  so 
early  as  1849,  reaching  its  greatest  height  in  1852,  and  still  continuing,  though  in  a 
greatly  diminished  degree.  Kvory  practitioner  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  in  18r>2  of  boils  or  furuncles,  carbuncles,  whitlows,  and  other  pus- 
tular affections  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  {Note  to  the  fourth  edition^  A.D.  1854.) 

f  The  reference  here  made  is  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published. 
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inlKiice,  whicb,  withont  sapersediug  the  existing  affection,  modifies  it  by 
niperaddiup  its  own  peculiar  effects. 

i.  The  ejiidemic  inflaeuce  is  sametimes  coofined  within  a  narrow  xpace, 
Mwtimes  affects  extensive  retnons,  and  sometimes  encircles  the  glol)C.  When 
it  pOTsdes  a  larf^e  portion  of  the  earth,  it  is  never  present  everywhere  at  the 
MUt  line,  but  attacks  different  parts  successively ;  in  some  iuslances  ndvanc- 
lAg  regularly,  and  sweeping  ail  before  it,  in  others,  irregular  and  discursive 
in  hi  piagress,  and  leaving  many  places  untouched ;  occnsionally  rapid  almost 
u  tk(  irind ;  and  then  again  exceedingly  slow,  creeping,  as  it  were,  from  one 
point  (o  mother,  and  occupying  years  in  spreading  over  one  extensive  district. 
Oppasin)r  currents  of  wind  do  not  obstruct  its  course ;  and  this  fact  has  been 
■dnncMl  as  one  of  those  favourable  to  the  animalciilar  theory. 

5.  It  often  gives  warning  of  its  approach  by  some  change  in  the  character 
of  preTsiling  discoaes,  by  the  occurrence  tiere  and  there  of  a  case  analogous 
to  iht  epidemic  disease,  or  by  a  general  tendency  to  slight  affections  of  a 
unilir  chBracter.  Thus,  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  is  often  preceded  by  a 
gneral  tendency  to  moderate  diarrhnea. 

6.  Bat  the  first  effects  of  the  cause,  when  in  full  action,  are  usually  the 
most  violent.  At  least,  the  cases  which  first  occur,  though  comparutively 
fev,  ire  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  th(jsc  which  appear  sul)se<]uuntly. 
This,  jierhaps.  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  those  first  at- 
utkeii.  The  most  susceptible  are  of  course  the  first  to  feel  the  nioritific  in- 
kecice,  and  might  bo  expected  to  suffer  must  from  it.  The  proportion  of 
bial  niscs  diminishes  with  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease ;  until  at 
In^Ii.  Iiefiirc  its  disajipearance.  it  becomes  disunnud  of  mucli  of  its  malig- 
iMrv.  and  is  often  converted  into  a  comparatively  mild  Hffcetinn. 

I.  The  epidemic  iuHuencc  sonielimi-s  disappears  eiitirt-ly  after  a  short  prc- 
nlenci'.  ^umelimes  continues,  with  irregular  interinixsiouN,  fur  two,  three, 
bur,  or  even  hix  years,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  Thus,  the  influenza 
often  vanishes  entirely  after  a  continuance  of  Home  weeks ;  but.  in  some  iu- 
itinres.  rt-turna  again  when  it  appeared  to  have  been  about  to  take  its  final 
leave,  and  rages  with  all  its  original  violence.  Cholera  ofteu  visits  the  same 
place  B  seciiud  time,  in  the  next  or  suiiic  subsequent  year;  and  in  India, 
ifttr  iti<  e|iideuiic  prevalence,  as  well  as  in  I  he  warmer  regions  of  this  conti- 
BMit.  ui)i>ears  to  have  taken  np  a  fixed  residence,  and  almost  to  have  be- 
comt  i^mtemic.  The  miasmatic  epidemic  whicb  nuide  its  appearance  in  the 
year  \>-Hi.  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  recurred  annually  for 
Btnv  yesrs,  and  left  traces  bchiud  it  which  huve  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be 
(isil!*. 

i.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  observation,  that  a  certain  epidemic 
tendency,  after  continuing  for  several  years,  will  lie  followed  by  another  of 
a  ditfi-rcnt  kind,  which  in  its  turn  will  give  way  to  the  former  temlency,  or  to 
a  third  tliflcreut  from  either ;  a  short  perioil  of  unusual  exemption  from  dis- 
«» inienening,  in  each  instance.  Thus,  from  thcyesr  1793  to  1801,  there 
wu  a  tendency  to  severe  bilious  or  miasmatic  diseases  iu  this  vicinity ;  the 
ytUoT  ferer  prevailing  occasionally  in  l'hiladel]jhia,  and  bilion.s  fever  in  the 
ctiimin.  An  mtcrval  of  comparative  health  followed.  In  the  winter  of 
l*li-I3,  the  typhous  ejddemic  made  its  appearance  ;  and  its  inlluence  ujton 
tbe  tbrncter  of  diseases  continued  to  be  felt  as  late  as  1818  or  1819.  In 
tfce  fmrner  of  \ifHi.  the  typhous  tendency  was  sujjcrseded  by  the  miasmatic, 
sod  the  'iccnrrencc  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  anil  bilious  iHtermitlent  and 
nmimiit  in  the  country,  marked  the  change.  Though  tlie  ycll<)W  fever 
MsptU  ri-curreil  after  that  KCiison,  yet  the  miasmatic  fevers  of  tlic  country 
tiMiiiniied  to  prevail  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  183(i,  that  typhus 
[fTer  ttgwn  iirevuled  among  us,  and  then  only  to  a  very  moderate  cxlcal. 
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After  that  period,  we  maj  perhaps  be  considered  as  having  enjojed  an  inter- 
val of  comparative  exemption ;  bat  the  miasmatic  fevers  recarred,  and  have 
since  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though,  daring  the  year  1851  and 
sabsequently,  they  appear  to  have  given  way  considerably  to  typhoid  fever, 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  this  district  of  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  These  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  two  epidemic  constitutiona 
specially  alluded  to.  Epidemic  tendencies  to  eruptive  affections  seem  to  nu 
in  somewhat  simUar,  though  not  coincident  cycles.  Thus,  after  the  intro- 
daction  of  vaccination,  the  smallpox  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  almost 
entirely  subdued,  because  no  epidemic  influence  was  superadded  to  that  of 
contagion.  We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  an 
epidemic  variolous  cycle ;  and  the  disease  has  seldom  been  entirely  absent 
from  among  us.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  period  of  renewed  exemption,  when  vaccination  will 
again  assert  its  complete  supremacy. 

9.  The  lower  animals  appear  to  be  affected  by  epidemic  inflaences,  and 
seasons  of  unusual  fatality  among  them  have  coincided  with  those  in  which 
the  human  race  have  suffered ;  but  how  far  the  effects  are  the  same  as  upon 
man  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

ContojgimL 

By  this  term,  as  expressive  of  a  morbific  cause,  is  meant  any  product  of  a 
peculiar  disease,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  another 
person,  and  of  thus  propagating  itself,  and  the  complaint  of  which  it  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect,  through  any  number  of  unprotected  individuals. 
The  disease  thus  propagated  is  said  to  be  contagious.  The  terms  infection 
and  infectious  have  been  generally  used  in  a  similar  sense,  though  perhaps 
with  this  difference,  that  these  designations  are  limited  most  frequently  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  morbid  impression  may  be  received  through  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  while  contagion  and  contagious  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  these, 
and  to  cases  of  propagation  by  contact.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  infection  of 
typhus  fever  or  smallpox,  and  call  these  infectious  diseases ;  but  do  not  com- 
monly apply  the  same  terms  to  sjphilis  or  the  itch.  All  these  diseases, 
however,  are  contagious,  and  their  cause  contagion.  It  is  true  that  some 
authors  employ  infection  in  a  different  sense.  Thus,  Chomel  confines  it  to 
the  action  of  the  morbific  exhalation  which  arises  from  the  person,  when 
numbers,  either  in  health  or  sickness,  are  crowded  together ;  and  the  result- 
ing diseases  he  calls  infectious.  In  this  confusion  of  meaning,  it  is  best  to 
abandon  the  terms  infection  and  infectious  altogether,  especially  as  we  can 
express  all  that  is  essential  without  them.  The  participle  infected,  however, 
may  be  used,  in  a' general  sense,  to  imply  the  condition  of  being  tainted,  or 
injuriously  aJQfected  with  certain  qualities ;  as  we  say  that  the  atmosphere  is 
infected  when  it  is  loaded  with  the  cause  of  disease,  and  that  a  locality,  or 
district,  is  infected,  in  which  such  an  atmosphere  prevails. 

Contagion  is  usually  the  product  of  secretion  or  exhalation,  and  may  be 
either  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  state.  In  the  first  two  conditions,  it 
acts  either  by  simple  contact,  as  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhasa,  or  by  application 
to  a  wound  or  abraded  surface,  as  in  hydrophobia  and  vaccination.  In  the 
aerial  state,  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  for  the 
most  part  by  inhalation  into  the  lungs.  In  all  its  forms,  it  undoubtedly 
operates  through  absorption,  so  far  as  constitutional  effects  are  concerned. 
In  certain  instances,  however,  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  af- 
fected, without  contaminating  the  system.  Such  is  the  case  in  porrigo  and 
scabies.     In  such  cases,  the  disease  is  generally  associsAed  with,  if  not  de- 
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ptDdent  on,  Bome  parasitic  growth,  either  animal  or  vef^etable.  Some  dig- 
asts  are  contagiuus  exclusirely  by  means  of  contact  or  insertion,  as  eypliitis, 
hjdrDphobia,  and  the  raccine  disease ;  others  posxiblj  throagh  the  air  alone, 
u  hoopiog-congh,  gcarlatiaa,  and  tjphua;  and  othcri!  again  id  both  modes, 
uffl^pox,  chickcnpox,  and,  as  some  assert,  measles.  Indeed,  it  is  by  do 
mat  certain  that  all  the  febrile  contagious  diseases  raiftht  not  be  propa- 
gtltd  b;  mocalation,  were  we  accjaaintcd  with  the  proper  matter  to  apply  in 

The  coDtagions  matter  may  be  the  product  of  local  action  in  the  diseased 
indindul,  u  in  ayphilis,  scabies,  and  porrigo,  or  may  be  connected  with  a 
fotai  eoDtamination  of  the  system,  and  exhaled  from  all  the  free  surfaces 
rflbelxxly,  as  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  typhus.  ]t  has  no  sen- 
riUe  pruperties  by  which  its  poUonous  character  might  be  indicated,  nor 
does  it  yield  any  evidence  of  its  nature  to  chemical  investigation.  In  some 
diicasis.  u  in  emallpoz  and  typhus  ferer,  it  id  often  attended  with  a  dis- 
ifTHible  odour;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  the  matter  of  con- 
tip'oD  itself  that  smells.  In  other  instances,  it  is  withont  odour,  as  in 
Bevltj  and  hooping-cough. 

Tkre  U  a  great  difference  in  the  contagious  power  of  the  different  exliala- 
liiHi«.  In  some,  it  is  feeble,  and  attacks  few  comparatively  of  those  exposed 
to  ii.  as  in  scarlatina ;  in  othors,  very  active,  allowing  few  that  are  unjiro- 
ttcitd  tn  eticajie,  as  in  smallpox.  Contagion  does  not  usually  act  at  a  great 
Hainn:  from  its  source,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  also  in  this 
iMfKrt.  Thiis,  typhous  contagion  seklom  extends  ijeyoiid  a  few  feet  in  well 
nuilmeil  apartments;  while  the  variolous  will  not  unfrequeni ly  Hpread 
throoirh  hII  parts  of  a  honsc  from  a  single  bed,  and  even  from  one  house  to 
liother  in  tlie  near  vicinity. 

Tkt  elBnvia  are  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  attaching  themselves  to 
tiaibing.  merchandise,  &e.,  and  may  thus  be  conveyed  to  gn-at  distances. 
It  lery  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  mere  entrance  into  the  sick  roum 
i>  nficieiit  80  far  to  impregnate  the  ehithing,  as  to  enable  the  wciirer  to  be- 
tomt  ibe  instrument  of  spreading  the  disease.  Hence,  we  scarc'cly  ever  hear 
of  k  physician  conveying  the  com]>laiut  from  one  person  to  another.  Still, 
it  Tuald  lie  jirudent,  in  a  practitioner  attending  upon  very  contagions  dis- 
M*es.  fwh  an  bad  cases  of  small]>ox,  to  change  his  dress  before  visiting 
uathcr  {latient.  Instances  not  uufreqnently  occur,  in  which  contagion  is 
inptrted  by  the  clothes  or  bedding  of  a  patient,  or  of  persons  in  coiislunt 
■ml  rlose  attendance  upon  him.  Disease  has  thus  been  caiTied  to  very  con- 
aihrsltti-  (liNtances,  and  caused  to  spread  in  pluces  before  uuinfi'cled.  I'ub- 
rira uf  ftdol,  silk,  and  cotton,  are  especially  liable  to  act  as  fomiles;  but 
thi>»t  ijf  f|a.\  and  hemp  are  n<it  exempt,  llair  nmy  also  serve  as  a  vehicle. 
Tht  preaiMt  danger  is  when  bo.ws,  containing  clotlung  tliiis  infwted.  lire 
fcloiteued.  Insects  have  bei-n  suspected  of  conveying  the  conli^ion  by 
■Mitiog tmecessively  on  the  liody  of  the  patieut,  and  on  that  of  a  suscepti- 
hkiMliTidnal.  Fomitcs  will  often  long  retain  the  poison,  though  it  is  wenk- 
"Wl  and  at  length  destroyed  i)y  titne.  It  is  always  safest  to  act  upon  the 
^Miosition,  that  the  period  of  its  activity  is  indelinilc,  unless  measures  arc 
t»lin  to  destroy  it  by  chemical  agency. 

Tbe  natter  of  contagion  is  said  to  be  rendered  inert  by  a  heat  (if  120°  F,, 
Md  cnti!«(|uently  by  any  higher  degree.  Hence,  the  boiling  or  baking  of 
iB(tttilel„ihing' should  render  it  harndesf.  Intense  cold  is  thought  nlsnto 
*l«ir  ihf  M.-tivity  of  ihe  conlngious  matter.  Nevertliele.><s,  diseiif^w  "f  this 
**w  occur  more  abundantly  in  winter  llian  in  summer,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
tWnmtiaemeut  which  is  necessary,  in  the  former  season,  to  guard  against 
llitcijld,  and  the  cousequeut  concentration  of  the  morbJIic  agent.     CeMtt\n 
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chemical  Bubatances  have  the  power  of  completely  decompoang  eontagioii 
matter,  eapeciollj  chlorine,  which  is,  therefore,  much  ased  for  the  parpoN 
of  disinfection.  Its  activity  ia  also  f^raduallj  impaired  bjr  time.  It  is  wli 
that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  is  diminished  bj  transmission  throngh  n- 
merous  individuals;  and  one  contagions  affection  at  least,  namely  lypUB^ 
vonld  appear  to  have  become  milder  by  time  ;  but  the  correctnen  of  thi 
general  statement  may  veil  be  disputed. 

The  time  at  which  a  contagious  principle  be^rins  to  show  its  effects  Tvhi 
firom  two  or  three  days  to  several  weeks,  after  exposure.  The  resulting  dt 
eases  are  generally  febrile,  especially  when  the  contagion  ia  of  the  kM 
transmissible  through  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  certain  contagiM 
principles  on  the  system  ix  essentially  depressing,  as  that  of  typhus;  and,  h 
general,  their  operation  is  rather  debibtating  than  inflammatory-,  thoi|^ 
this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  Tlic  manner  in  which  the  disssa 
spreads  is  peculiar,  and  often  affords  the  requisite  criterion  of  its  contagiaH 
nature.  Thus,  it  does  not  at  once  seize  upon  great  numbera,  as  an  epidc^ 
or  occur  in  several  separate  points  within  a  given  space  at  the  same  tui 
like  an  endemic;  but  spreads  from  individual  to  individual,  or  from  hooMfe 
house;  and,  when  new  cases  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  original  one,  tin 
can  often  be  traced  to  it  by  the  intervention  of  persons  or  fomites.  InslMf 
of  originally  sci^ting  a  whole  family,  or  several  members  of  it,  nt  one  tims^  I 
generally  first  attacks  a  single  individual,  and.  from  two  or  three  days  totm 
or  three  weeks  afterwards,  several  others  almost  simultaneously. 

The  febrile  contagions  diseases  generally  run  a  certain  course,  having  fr 
tinct  stages  at  certain  intervals,  and  terminating  in  a  given  number  of  dqi 
This  property  is  not  absolute;  hut  is  so  general  as  to  be  characteristic. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  sumo  sot  of  discHses  is,  that  one  attack  in  ga^ 
ral  secures  the  system  against  a  second.  This  rule,  however,  is  liaUt  li 
frequent  exceptions,  and  docs  not  apply  to  the  complaints  imparted  eidt- 
sively  hy  contact. 

There  seems  to  Ik  a  certain  incompalibilily  between  the  several  contagioH 
febrile  complaints;  so  that,  if  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to  the  caM> 
of  two  of  tlicm,  he  will  not  usually  be  affected  simultaneously  with  both ;  W 
one  will  run  its  course,  and,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  the  other  will  appMf; 
or  the  feebler  one,  if  it  have  pret'cdence,  will  be  superseded  for  a  time  l^lli 
more  powerful,  and  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  latter  has  i^ 
sided.  Such  is  the  case  with  measles  and  smallpox.  Occasionally,  howeW^ 
we  see  two  of  these  complaints  apparently  existing  together,  and  modi^^ 
each  other,  as  in  the  cases  of  measles  and  iicnrlet  fever. 

A  common  character  of  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  indeed,  the  one  tttf 
renders  them  such,  is  the  )K)wer  of  reproducing  the  same  kind  of  mattcrM 
that  by  which  they  were  brought  into  existence.  Nevertheless,  itmaybl 
Bai<l  that  this  rnle  is  nut  absolutely  universal.  Thus,  it  is  very  donbtU 
whether  the  matter  of  hydrophobia  can  l>c  reproduced  in  the  hnman  sntijatL 
A  Hufficicnt  answer  would  be,  that,  if  it  cannot  bo  reproduced,  hydropboUi 
is  not  a  contagions  disease  so  far  as  man  is  concerned. 

Many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  contagious  diseases  may  arise  from  oCMr 
causes  than  their  own  j)eculiar  contagion,  and  may  afterwards  propsglJi 
themselves  in  the  onlinary  mode.  This  is  the  case  with  typhns  fenr. 
There  is  of^en  an  epidemic  tendency  to  certain  contagious  diseases,  whk^ 
under  such  circumstances,  may,  I  believe,  originate  without  other  laflnCMb 
Such  a  tendency,  moreover,  greatly  increases  the  activity  of  the  contagioM 
cause  ;  and  it  not  unfrequenlly  happens,  during  its  prevalence,  that  poiflM 
before  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  protected  are  attacked  a  second  tint. 
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The  contagions  affections  of  inferior  animals  are  sometimes  imparted  to 
man,  thongh  probably  somewhat  modified.  The  vaccine  disease,  hydropho- 
bia, the  glanders  of  horses,  and  perhaps  the  malignant  pustule,  are  examples 
of  this  kind. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  contagious  principles  are  points  of 
frreat  interest,  which  remain  yet  to  be  settled.  There  are  two  circumstances 
which  serre  to  distinguish  them  from  other  morbific  agents ;  their  power  of 
reproduction  in  the  human  system,  and  the  immunity  which  one  attack  gene- 
r^T  gives  against  their  future  influence.  In  this  latter  circumstance,  there 
Is  a  striking  difference  between  them ;  for,  while  most  of  them  obey  the  gene- 
ral law  just  stated,  others,  such  as  the  contagions  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea, 
are  capable  of  affecting  the  same  individual  as  often  as  they  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  him. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  these  causes.   By 
one  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  ferments,  which,  entering  the  blood- 
TCflBels,  occasion  chemical  changes,  that  result  in  a  further  production  of  simi- 
Ur  contagious  matter ;  as  the  fermentation  of  beer  developes  an  additional 
quantity  of  the. same  kind  of  yeast,  by  the  presence  of  a  little  of  which  it  was 
excited.     This  explains  the  reproduction  of  the  morbific  agent.    An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  for  the  fact  of  future  exemption  by  supposing  that, 
in  ercry  system  there  exist,  as  consequences  of  the  organic  processes  of 
growth,  peculiar  matters,  each  one  of  which,  through  the  fermentation  ex- 
cited by  the  contagious  cause,  is  itself  converted  into  contagion,  and  elimi- 
oited ;  BO  that,  on  any  future  occasion,  though  the  poison  may  be  absorbed, 
it  will  find  no  material  to  act  on,  and  will  therefore  be  harmless.     An  ex- 
planation so  purely  hypothetical  scarcely  requires  criticism.     The  objection 
naturally  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be  so  many  distinct  unnecessary 
flibstances,  generated  and  retained  in  the  system,  as  if  with  no  other  purpose 
(ban  to  await  the  action  of  certain  special  morbific  principles,  to  be  received 
from  without.     A  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  future  exemption  is  that 
pren  by  Mr.  Paget.     Each  organized  structure  has  the  property  of  assimi- 
lating to  its  own  nature,  the  material  presented  to  it  in  the  nutritive  process. 
Thus  the  bony  tissue  converts  the  organizable  material  into  bone,  muscle  into 
muscle,  ifcc.     The  blood  itself  is  in  the  same  category.     Should  a  structure 
become  diseased,  it  assimilates  the  material,  not  to  its  original,  but  to  its 
altered  condition.   Tumours,  upon  this  principle,  retain  their  character  as  they 
increase  in  size.    In  like  manner  the  blood,  which,  under  the  influence  of  ab- 
sorWd  contagious  matter,  undergoes  some  modification  which  renders  it  no 
longer  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  contagion,  maintains  its  new  condi- 
tion, and  of  course  a  continued  insusceptibility,  by  the  principle  of  assimi- 
lation. {Lect  on  Surg.  Pathol.,  i.  51.) 

The  second  theory  considers  contagion  as  the  influence  of  certain  invisible 
organic  agents,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  which,  fully  developed,  or  in  the 
state  of  germs,  enter  the  blood-vessels,  and  there  live  and  propagate  to  the 
uo  little  diriturbance  of  the  system,  which  is  at  length  excited  into  desperate 
efforts,  and  throws  off  the  intruders  and  their  whole  brood,  or  perishes  in  the 
attenji>t.      In  support  of  this  view,  the  argument  has  been  advanced,  that,  in 
certain  cutaneous  affections,  as  porrigo,  the  cause  has  been  proved  to  exist 
in  microscopic  fungi,  the  sponiles  or  seeds  of  which  become  the  medium  of 
contagion ;   and,  in  the  case  of  psora,  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  animalcules 
K   ^  f'^*'"'*?^  ^--haraeter,  which  propagate  in  the  skin.     But  the  fact  that,  in 
tlierte  atlt^ctions.  no  future  exemption  is  secured,  shows  that  they  are  essen- 
tially ui>tinct  m  nature,  and  probably  in  cause,  from  the  febrile  or  general 
coniagious  diseases;  and   there  is  nothing  in  the  animalcular  hypothesis, 
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which  affords  even  a  plaosible  explanation  of  the  immanitj,  secnred  by  one 
attack  of  these  latter  complaints.* 

Fredispofniions, 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  etiology,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice 
certain  influences,  which,  though  not  always  strictly  causes,  have  yet  an  im- 
portant agency  in  the  production  of  disease.  I  have  already  spoken,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  distinction  between  predisposing  and  exciting  causes ;  and  have 
considered  somewhat  fully  such  as  seemed  to  require  particular  attention 
in  a  general  treatise.  At  present,  my  object  is  to  speak  of  the  predisposi- 
tions, in  other  words,  the  states  of  system  which  render  it  especially  liable 
to  the  assaults  of  disease.  These  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The 
first  includes  certain  conditions  which  are  not  in  themselves  deviations  from 

*  Zymotic  Diseases, — The  term  zymotic^  applied  to  a  clasB  of  diseases,  and  sometimet 
to  tbelr  cause  or  causes,  has  come  so  extensively  into  use  as  to  require  some  explana- 
tion in  a  general  treatise  like  the  present.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Ci'/07i 
ferment,  and  is  applied  to  a  certain  set  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  mor- 
bific agent,  entering  the  blood,  operates  upon  it  as  a  ferment,  as  yeast  for  example 
operates  upon  saccharine  juices.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  sets  on  foot  an 
action  in  the  blood,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  changed;  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
proceed  from  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  firom  the  direct  agency  of  the 
foreign  matter  admitted  into  the  circulation.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  thought  that  all 
those  causes  operate  which  are  included,  in  the  text,  under  the  names  of  animal  effluvia^ 
miasmata,  epidemic  influence,  and  contagion.  They  would  be  called,  under  this  theory, 
zymotic  agents;  while  the  diseases  produced  by  them  are  called  zymotic  diseases.  Of 
course,  under  the  latter  title,  are  included  all  miasmatic  or  malarious  fevers,  all  epi- 
demics, and  all  contagious  diseases  resulting  from  an  absorbed  poison.  The  reader 
will  notice  that  this  view  of  the  operation  of  certain  causes  of  disease  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical, being  founded  altogether  on  certain  analogies  which  in  themselves  are  not 
complete,  and  unsupported  by  chemical  or  microscopic  observation.  The  hypothesis  is 
plausible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  true,  but  has  not  been  proved,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  I  think,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  classification  or  new  nomenclature  of 
diseases.  The  effect  of  such  classification  and  nomenclature,  if  generally  adopted,  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  receive  as  admitted  fact,  what  is  yet  nimp^y  conjecture. 

In  the  text  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  contagious 
diseases  upon  the  principle  here  referred  to.  Licbig  teaches  that  fermentation  is  owing 
to  a  movement  of  decomposition,  excited  in  one  body  by  the  mere  presence  of  another 
body  undergoing  decomposition.  Yeast  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  in  this  condition. 
Introduced  into  a  pure  saccharine  solution,  it  nets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  out  of  the  sugar,  without 
fdrther  change;  but,  if  along  with  the  sugar  and  water  there  be  a  nitrogenous  body, 
as  in  the  infusion  of  malt,  this  body  undergoes,  through  the  same  agency,  chemic^ 
changes  which  convert  it  into  a  substance  having  all  the  properties  of  the  yeast  origi- 
nally employed.  So  in  contagious  diseases,  a  little  of  the  zymotic  agent,  itself  in  a 
state  uf  chemical  change,  entering  into  the  blood,  and  finding  there  some  material  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence,  sets  on  foot  a  process  of  decomposition  in  that  material  which 
ends  in  its  conversion  into  a  similar  zymotic  agent,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  ingeniously  extended  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  predis- 
positions to  the  epidemic  or  zymotic  diseases,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  apt  to  attack 
only  a  certain  number  of  individuald  exposed  to  their  influence,  while  many  escape. 
In  reference  to  cholera,  for  example,  it  is  those  who  have  lived  miserably,  in  confined 
places,  and  in  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  who  are  most  apt  to  suffer.  lie  supposes 
that,  in  these  persons,  the  blood  has  become  contaminated  with  absorbed  or  generated 
nitrogenous  matters,  in  a  state  ready  to  enter  into  decomposition  with  great  facility 
upon  the  application  of  the  ferment.  In  these,  therefore,  the  absorbed  poison  excites 
the  movement  of  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena ;  while  pure 
blood,  offering  no  such  material  for  the  action  of  the  poison,  undergoes  no  change,  and 
the  individual  escapes.  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  push  this  inquiry  further  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  on  the  predisposing  cnunes  of  epidemics,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  M&- 
dicO'Chirurgical  Review,  for  January,  18o3.  AH  these  speculations,  however,  should  be 
looked  on  as  suggestive  merely,  prompting  to  positive  experimental  research,  and  should 
not  be  received  as  truths  until  established  by  the  results  of  such  research,  {yote  to  the 
fourth  edition,) 
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beakh,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be  denominated,  after  Chomel,  apli- 
iudes.     To  the  second  belong  those  states  of  system,  not  strictly  healthy, 
which  predispose  to  no  one  peculiar  disease  exclusively,  but  rather  to  some 
set  of  diseases,  some  general  mode  of  derangement,  or  to  almost  any  disease, 
iccording  to  the  natnre  of  the  exciting  canse.     The  third  embraces  what  are 
tuoally  denominated  diatheses;  that  is,  tendencies  to  some  one  special  and 
peculiar  disease,  which  is  apt  to  appear  whenever  the  body  is  excited  or  dis- 
turbed, no  matter  by  what  cause,  and  will  occasionally  break  forth  without 
IBT  apparent  cause  whatever.     These  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  some 
ingUnces  at  least,  rather  as  latent  conditions  of  the  peculiar  disease,  than  as 
mere  predispositions.     Such  are  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  scrofulous 
diitheses.     The  proper  place  to  treat  of  these  is  obviously  in  connection 
with  the  several  affections  to  which  they  belong.     It  is  only  the  first  two 
dimons  which  require  particular  notice  in  this  place.     Among  the  apti- 
hiefet,  we  may  consider  temperavierUSy  idiosyncrasies^  sex,  and  age;  among 
tk  predispositions,  hereditary  tendencies,  habit,  the  effects  of  climate^  and 
the  results  of  occupation  and  modes  of  life. 

1.  TemperamenJts. — Scarcely  an  individual,  probably,  can  be  found,  whose 
or^Ruiization  is  so  well  constituted,  and  so  nicely  balanced,  as  not  to  offer  an 
ipdtnde  to  some  particular  disease  or  mode  of  derangement,  rather  than  to 
iBother.  Almost  all  have  some  deficient  or  predominant  tissue  or  organ, 
some  weaker  or  stronger  susceptibility,  some  inequality  of  function,  or  some 
peculiarity  of  sympathetic  relation,  which  favours  the  action,  or  gives  spe- 
eitlty  to  the  direction  of  some  morbific  cause.  These  constitutional  peculi- 
irities,  when  they  are  such  as  affect  classes  of  persons,  are  called  tempera- 
meots,  when  confined  to  individuals,  idiosyncrasies. 

The  general  rule,  in  relation  to  the  temperaments  as  predispositions  to 
disease,  is,  that  a  predominance,  either  of  development  or  function,  in  any 
stmetare,  organ,  or  system  of  the  body,  is  apt  to  lead  to  disease  of  that  part. 
Thus,  the  sanguine  temperament,  in  which  the  circulatory  system  predomi- 
nates, predisposes  to  acute  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  fevers  of  a 
sthenic  character ;  the  lymphatic  temperament,  which  is  characterized  by  an 
excess  of  the  colourless  tissues,  and  deficiency  of  red  blood,  to  scrofulous 
and  dropsical  affections ;  the  nerwus  temperament,  in  which  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  is  in  excess,  or  peculiarly  excitable,  to  neuralgia,  and  the  various 
forms  of  nervous  disorder ;  and  the  bilious  tem})erament,  the  name  of  which 
saffi<'iently  indicates  its  character,  to  hepatic  and  dyspeptic  diseases. 

2.  Idiosyncrasies. — These  are  highly  important  Many  persons  have  pecu- 
liarities, either  confined  to  themselves,  or  participated  in  by  very  few,  which 
render  them  susceptible  to  morbid  impressions  from  causes,  which  in  general 
either  produce  no  effect,  or  one  entirely  different.     These  are  not  indicated 
by  external  signs,  and  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  experience.     Thus,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  usually  very  wholesome,  may  produce  violent  urticaria. 
Exhalations,  whicli  are  quite  harmless  to  the  great  mass,  excite,  in  certain 
individuals,  excessive  irritation  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  respiratory  pass- 
ages.    Some  very  susceptible  persons  faint  at  the  perception  of  odours, 
usually  agreeable  in  their  effects.     So  frequent  are  these  peculiarities,  and 
sometimes  so  important,  especially  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  medicines, 
that  the  physician  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
every  new  patient,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  prescribing  for  him,  in  any 
terioos  case.     Inferences  as  to  the  morbid  liabilities  of  individuals  may  some- 
times be  drawn  from  the  shape  or  size  of  their  organs. 

3.  Sex.— This  has  great  influence  in  giving  peculiar  morbid  tendencies. 
Of  course,  each  sex  in  prone  to  the  diseases  belonging  to  its  own  organs  and 
fvnciicms.  Bat,  independently  of  these,  women,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
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excitability  of  their  nerraii!)  flyatem,  are  eHpecially  prediapofled  to  neTTOM 
GomplKints ;  and  causes,  which  in  men  produce  inflBmmKtion,  will  in  thcB 
give  riiie  to  mere  functional  disorder.  Tfans,  gout  and  rhenmatdim,  initwd 
of  asBuroinK  a  frank  inflammatory  character,  are  apt  to  Inrk  in  the  femili 
fiystem,  onder  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  palpitations,  headache,  and  nennlgit 
in  every  shape.  From  the  same  cause,  women  are  especially  liable  to  ■piul 
disorder,  and  to  all  the  protean  forms  of  hysteria.  Their  seinal  peenliut 
ties  also  impress  on  the  general  syotcm  predispositions,  not  immeaiatelj  V 
necessarily  connected  with  the  several  organs.  Thnn,  ^oat  and  Boon  afto 
the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  strongly  prone  to  chlorosis  or  ansmia.  Chill- 
bearing,  though  liable  to  its  accidents,  is  probably  on  the  whole  faronraUt 
to  health,  by  superseding  constitutional  morbid  tendencies.  Bnt,  when  tarn- 
atruation  has  permanently  ceased,  these  tendencies  are  apt  to  display  that 
aelvca ;  and  this,  consequently,  is  the  most  dangerous  period  in  the  lifc  af 
woman.  It  is  now,  especially,  that  cancerous  affections  occnr.  Bat  if  ikt 
escape  the  dangers  of  this  jieriod,  she  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  \oif 
exemption  from  disease,  and  to  live  on  to  a  good  old  age.  Hnch  of  tks 
peculiarity,  ordinarily  observable  in  the  female  predispositions,  is  oniag 
rather  to  their  habits  than  to  any  natural  cause.  Hence,  probably,  in  paiV 
their  tendencies  to  spinal  deformity,  pulmonary  consumption,  anemic  eoa- 
plaints,  and  dyspepsia. 

4.  Age. — In  consequence  of  the  early  development  of  the  brain,  and  Dk 
exposure  of  the  skin  to  a  new  and  nnaccustomcd  medium,  very  young  inlU 
are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  cephalic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  nfJI 
growth  of  the  body,  requiring  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  digestive  orga^ 
afterwards  makes  the.se  also  a  centre  of  morbid  action.  The  process  of  d» 
tition  keeps  up,  during  its  continuance,  a  constant  irritation,  which,  throi^ 
the  freah  and  unimpaired  sympathies,  extends  to  the  various  functions,  eij» 
cially  those  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  brain,  giving  rise  to  freqwl 
diseases  of  these  parts.  Vast  numbers  of  children  are  carried  off  by  «» 
plaints  of  the  stomach  and  Itowels,  during  the  ])eriod  of  teething.  The  alBUit 
unremitted  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  from  the  aonn 
of  irritation,  or  as  the  iiistrnmont  of  all  the  sympathies,  renders  thin  sjita 
more  liable  to  derangement  than  ut  any  other  jwriod  of  life ;  and  ciMM 
which  are  ordinarily  little  felt  now  frequently  produce  convulsions.  Bjte 
the  most  dangerous  period  of  life  is  before  the  close  of  the  third  year.  Thn 
ia  another  source  of  danger,  which  continues  in  operation  until  after  the  co» 
pletion  of  the  second  dentition.  In  the  inflammatory  affections  of  childm, 
at  this  age,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  coagnlable  lymph, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  false  membrane,  even  upon  the  mnco* 
surfaces.  I'erhaps  this  may  he  owing  to  a  predominance  of  fibrin  in  tbi 
blood,  consequent  upon  the  wants  of  the  nutritive  process ;  but  the  esplaot- 
tion  is  altogether  conjectural.  It  is  this  disposition  which  renders  croup  to 
fatal  at  the  age  referred  to.  After  the  second  dentition,  until  the  age  flf 
pnherty,  is  among  the  healthiest  periods  of  life.  Children  are  now  acamlf 
predisposed  to  any  other  occasional  affection  than  epistaxis.  Thoy  are,  how- 
ever, often  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  aerial  contagions,  such  as  meaiki, 
flcarlatina,  and  hooping-cough,  because  they  are  old  enough  to  be  freqnetttlf 
abroad,  and  have  not  yet  generally  acquired  the  exemption  which  aecniM 
them  in  later  life.  The  age  of  puberty  is  not  peculiarly  liable  to  any  d»- 
order  in  the  male ;  but,  in  the  female,  it  is  not  unfrequeutly  accomipanied  witk 
derangements  of  the  uterine  functions,  and  of  the  general  health,  which  m^ 
continue  for  years.  Chorea,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria,  often  have  their  origia 
at  this  period.  With  the  exception  alluded  to,  the  healthfulness  that  sue- 
ceeds  toe  completion  of  the  second  dentition,  continnea  onward  until  new  A* 
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ftge  at  which  rapid  growth  ceases.  At  the  latter  period  is  another  dangerous 
disis.     There  is  now  a  strong  predisposition  to  hemorrhages,  pulmonary 
eonsiunption,  and  dyspeptic  affections.     The  quantity  of  blood  furnished  by 
the  digestive  process  has  not  yet  become  exactly  accommodated  to  the 
diminished  wants  of  nutrition,  and  hence  is  apt  to  escape  by  irregular  out- 
lets.    Perhaps  the  peculiar  liability  to  phthisis  may  be  explained  by  the  same 
necessity  for  extravasation,  which,  in  persons  of  the  consumptive  habit,  takes 
the  form  of  tuberculous  deposit.    The  appetite,  or  at  least  the  habit  of  eating, 
has  not  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  the  moderated  powers  of  digestion,  and 
the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  overworked.     After  maturity,  when  the  body  has 
attained  its  full  expansion,  and  growth  has  ceased,  there  is  again  a  period  of 
comparative  exemption  from  morbid  tendencies,  which  continues,  with  the 
exception,  in  females,  of  a  few  years  about  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  until 
Ufe  begins  to  decline.  The  functions  are  now  all  well  balanced  in  the  healthy 
individoal ;  no  organ  is  called  on  for  an  excess  of  duty ;  and  none,  therefore, 
is  especially  liable  to  derangement     But,  when  the  period  of  decline  has 
trrived,  the  balance  is  again  disturbed,  one  organ  fails  too  rapidly,  another 
retains  a  disproportionate  activity,  and  the  general  hardening  of  the  tissues, 
incident  to  age,  goes  on  with  an  unequal,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  speed. 
Hence,  predispositions  to  various  organic  diseases  accrue ;  and  the  brain,  the 
heirt,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  are  especially  prone  to  suffer.     In 
the  degeneration  of  tissue  that  takes  place,  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  ultimate  cells  are  sometimes  perverted  or  lost ;  new  laws  regulate  the 
Dotritive  process ;  and  thus  morbid  growths  are  apt  to  be  developed,  such  as 
Bcirrhos  or  cancer,  which  is  especially  a  disease  of  advanced  life. 

5.  Jfferedilary  Tendency. — As  we  often  resemble  our  parents  in  external 
foim,  so  also  do  we  inherit  their  internal  peculiarities,  and  consequently  all 
the  morbid  tendencies  growing  out  of  them.     It  is  not  diseases,  generally 
speaking,  that  are  inherited.    It  is  only  the  peculiarities  of  structure  or  con- 
idtDtion,  which  serve  as  predispositions  to  disease.     We  are  not  born  with 
the  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  of  our  parents,  but  only  with  that  con- 
dition of  system  which  favours  the    development  of  these  affections,  when 
other  causes  operate.     The  inherited  diathesis,  however,  is  often  sufficiently 
strong  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  disease,  without  other  cause.     We  see  this 
fact  constantly  illustrated  in  consumption  and  gout.     Nay,  the  hereditary 
disease  will  often  be  developed,  notwithstanding  the  most  determined  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it,  which  sagacity  and  experience  can  suggest.    The  inherit- 
ance may  d<'scend  from  either  parent  or  both.     It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  mother  are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  son,  and 
those  of  the  father  in  the  daughter;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  may  be 
doubted.     When  only  one  parent  is  affected,  it  often  happens  that  the  off- 
spring escape  entirely,  taking  after  the  healthy  parent  exclusively.  But  when 
biitb  are  disJeascd,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  chances  of  escape  on  the  part 
of  the  children  are  greatly  diminished.    Hence  the  danger  of  constant  inter- 
marriages between  near  connexions,  who  may  be  supposed  to   have  the 
same  defects  of  constitution.     The  morbid  tendencies  thus  go  on  accumu- 
lating:, from  generation  to  generation,  until  families,  and  even  races,  become 
extinut.      Sometimes  the  hereditary  malady  passes  over  one  generation,  to 
fix  upon  the  next.     The  child  escapes,  but  the  grandchild  is  affected.     This 
Met    admits  of  easy  explanation.     It  is  only  the  tendency  that  is  received 
from  the  parent.    This  may  remain  latent,  from  the  absence  of  causes  cal- 
h^^h     K^^  ^'all  it  into  action;   or  counteracting  circumstances  may  exist 
wbich  shall  prevent  its  development.     The  tendency  is,  nevertheless,  handed 
9^^^  ^<>  the  next  generation,  which  may  be  less  fortunate  in  relation  to  the 
nnaences  that  bear  upon  it.     Occasionally  we  observe  family  predisposi- 
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tions  to  disease,  which  have  no  prototype  in  the  immediate,  or  eren  remote 
ancestors.  One  child  after  another  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  disease,  from 
some  inherent  vice  of  constitution  ;  and  parents,  themselves  of  sound  health, 
may  thus  be  completely  stripped  of  their  offspring.  This  sometimes  happens 
from  a  vicious  system  of  physical  education,  and  is  much  more  frequent  among 
the  rich  than  the  poor.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  defect  is  received  firom 
the  parent,  and  exists  from  birth.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  disease  can- 
not, in  strictness,  be  said  to  be  hereditary.  Complaints  dependent  on  in- 
herited peculiarities  of  system,  are  apt  to  appear  earlier  in  life  than  similar 
complaints  of  a  different  origin. 

6.  Habit. — The  influence  of  this  principle  is  generally  salutary.  The  sys- 
tem, frequently  exposed  to  morbific  causes,  may  be  reconciled  to  them  in  the 
end,  and  cease  to  receive  further  injury.  Persons  thus  become  acclimated  in 
unhealthy  districts,  and  sometimes,  when  brought  up  in  such  districts  from 
infancy,  are  gradually  accustomed  to  the  noxious  influence,  and  appear  not 
to  suffer.  Occasionally,  however,  habit  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease. Thus,  when  the  system  has  adapted  itself  to  certain  influences,  ordi- 
narily injurious,  they  may  become  necessary  to  health ;  and  an  exposure  to 
circumstances,  incompatible  with  their  continuance,  may  lead  to  disorder. 
Hence  an  important  practical  rule,  to  withdraw  individuals  cautiously,  and 
by  degrees,  from  a  long  accustomed  exposure  to  what  may  even  be  deemed 
injurious  agencies,  unless  immediate  danger  is  apprehended  from  them,  or  no 
other  than  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  dangerous  habit  can  be  effectual 
Hal)it  may  act  as  a  cause,  at  least  of  the  continuance  of  disease,  by  the 
tendency  it  produces  to  a  return  of  any  abnormal  mode  of  action,  to  which 
the  system  has  been  once  or  oftener  exposed.  Thus,  epilepsy,  once  established, 
is  probably  often  maintained  by  habit,  and  hence,  after  a  certain  duration, 
becomes  extremely  difficult  of  cure. 

7.  Effects  of  Climate. — These  frequently  constitute  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. In  hot  climates,  the  liver  and  its  appendages  are  kept  in  an  undue 
state  of  excitement,  both  from  the  direct  stimulant  influence  of  heat  upon 
that  organ,  and  from  the  additional  duty  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  carbonaceous  matter.  A  certain  excess  of  carbon  is  introduced 
with  the  food,  which  is  thrown  off  partly  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  partly  by  the  liver  in  the  form  of  fatty  matter.  That  part 
of  it  which  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  answers  the  additional  purpose 
of  affording  animal  heat ;  but,  as  little  of  this  is  needed  in  hot  countries, 
there  is  less  of  the  acid  formed,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon  must  con- 
sequently escape  by  the  liver.  This  organ  is,  therefore,  overburdened  with 
duty,  while  the  lungs  are  spared.  Hence  is  established  a  predisposition  to 
biliary  and  gastro-intestinal  diseases ;  and  those  of  the  lungs  arc  compara- 
tively rare.  In  cold  climates,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  exactly  reversed.  Ani- 
mal temperature  is  here  especially  wanted,  and  the  carbon  consequently  finds 
its  chief  outlet  through  the  pulmonary  organs ;  the  liver  having  proportion- 
ably  less  duty  to  perform.  Under  these  circumstances,  hepatic  affections  are 
rare ;  while  a  strong  predisposition  exists  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  tem- 
perate latitudes,  there  is  less  exclusive  tendency  of  disease  to  any  one  organ ; 
but,  from  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  consequent  varying 
conditions  of  the  organs,  there  is  a  greater  general  tendency  to  inflammatory 
affections.  The  vicissitudes  are  felt  more  strongly  when  the  climate  is  damp 
as  well  as  variable,  and  the  morbid  tendency  is  also  consequently  stronger. 
Rheumatism  and  catarrhal  affections  are  the  most  frequent  results.  In  warm 
moist  climates,  the  system  is  depressed  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the 
moisture,  and  a  predisposition  to  low  forms  of  disease  is  established.  A  hot 
dry  climate  is  said  to  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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&  ^feeto  of  OoeiipBttMi,  Modes  of  Life,  Sc. — The  prediapcMitioiu  which 
low  bm  these  canan  an  nnmeroiu.  It  is,  however,  imposnble,  to  follow 
DaniiiD  tbrir  nmifieatioiu.  Tbtj  maj  nnerally  be  eatinuted  bj  refer- 
«  of  diseue  tlru^  ennmerated,  and  ascertaining 
iealar  eBa&  X  fcw  remuks  on  the  snl^ect  of  diet, 
,    .  .  iriietherofbonneai  or  pleasure,  will  close  this  essay. 

'TilWMaal  ose  of  aabiial  food  In  excess  produces  a  Bopenibniidanee  and 
Mam  rf  tin  blood,  which  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammatory  diMssea,' 
iipah%  when  ftcorrMpotiding  affloant  of  ezercise  is  not  taken.  Anezelo-' 
CTS  wptibls  diet  tuaj,  on  the  contraiy,  impoTerish  the  blood,  and  oceasioii' 
•gnnldaUltty,  pfMisposing  to  scnnblons  and  tabercnlons  afltetlons,  and 
MM  MTToot  deransements.  Scanty  and  nniriiolesome,  or  pntrid  fbod,' 
vtUsttaBeethefliudBand  solids  of  the  body,  aai  predisposes  to  scnrrj. 
■d  lowftnnaof  ftmr.  Stimnlating  drinks  and  condiments  ftvonr  directly  tlu 
MMi  «f  farttttioD,  and,  by  the  relaxation  which  IbUows  their  nse,  lay  ths 
^ttm  open  to  the  assanlts  of  morlnfic  causes  in  general 

Tit  pndispositioiu  prodnced  by  dress  resolve  themselTes  into  those  resnlt- 
lig  ftn  beat,  cold,  and  pressnre,  according  as  the  clothing  is  too  abandsat, 
ISO  SBsa^,  or  too  tight 

B*  fa  IS  the  predispositions  resnlting  ftom  occnpations  of  all  kinds,  id- 
*"**  ig  the  pnrsnit  of  pleaanre,  are  concerned,  there  are  two  prominent  con- 
*  II  to  be  kept  in  view ;  first,  that  over-exercise  of  the  organs,  by  ren- 
^i^tnem  the  centre  of  rascnlarand  ncrvons  excitement,  strongly  disposes 
An  to  inSammation  from  other  causcB ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  over- 
BtRiK,  if  continued  too  long,  may  exhaust  at  length  the  excitability  of  the 
■rpDi,  aod  thus  impairing  their  powers,  may  expose  the  system  to  all  the 
■Mhid  conaeqoences  of  a.  hilure  of  their  fanctions,  as  well  as,  generally,  to 
ht  inHaence  of  morbific  caoses  throagh  the  resulting  debility. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  os  BBMEIOLO«Y. 

Sfionuu  are  those  effiects  of  disease  which  are  either  sensible  to  the  p»- 
<i<it,  DT  perceptible  by  the  observer.  Signs  are  the  evidences  by  which  dis- 
WsiEiude  known.  All  symptoms  are  neccBsarily  signs ;  bat  there  may  be 
%■  which  are  not  symptoms.  Thus,  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient  may  serve 
!•  ix  the  character  of  some  particular  aSectton ;  and  the  canse  of  a  disease, 
<ha  known  to  ns,  often  determines  our  opinion  of  its  nature.  These  may, 
AmCiie,  be  signs  ;  but  they  cannot  Ije  considered  as  symptoms. 

^imflmnaiologif,  or  Semeiologi/,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  symp- 
^nd  Bgns  of  disease,  in  all  their  relations.  The  course  of  a  disease,  so 
ftmittanbe  observed,  is  the  peculiar  soceeRsion  of  it*  symptoms;  thediag- 
**■  ii  the  application  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  the  formation  of  an 
^pnioi  St  to  its  nature ;  the  prognosis  is  the  deduction  of  inferences  from  the 
^ptOM  as  to  its  future  progress  or  result.  The  conree  of  disease,  there- 
*■*!  ill  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  come  within  the  province  of  symptomato- 
^.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  si/mptoma  and  signs; 
•*■  of  the  oourse,  which  may  be  considered  as  including  the  duration  and 
*"   ■  of  disease ;  next  of  the  diagnosis,  under  which  will  be  included 

of  exploring  dueose ;  wid,  lastly,  of  the  prognotia. 
T«*  L  IS 
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SrHPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  Of  DIHBAHK. 

A  sivTBioN  of  Bjmptoimi  haa  been  made  into  those  connected  easentliBy 
iritli  deran (cement  of  tlic  vital  properties,  and  those  which  coniut  in  changv 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  ttic  system.  The  former  hare  been  Tarioaa|f 
denominated  general,  rational,  and  vital  symptoms ;  the  latter,  pht/tied 
aigns.  A  little  reflection  vriH  show  that  the  distinction  is  not  rery  pUlow- 
pfaicaJ.  Many  of  the  iieneral,  rational,  or  rital  symptoms  are  appreeiaUt 
by  the  senses.  Thus,  the  cries  of  pain  are  heard  ;  the  derangements  of  Ot 
palse  are  felt ;  and  convulsive  movements  are  seen.  On  the  other  hai^ 
many  of  the  signs  ceiled  physical  arc  clearly  symptoms  of  some  vital  A- 
turbance.  Thus,  the  incri-ased  bnik  of  an  organ,  the  modification  of  Ita 
healthy  sounds,  and  alterations  in  its  colour,  are  often  immediate  signi  of 
changes  in  the  vital  actions.  In  these  general  reraarks,  tfacrefore,  I  ahal 
not  follow  tho  division  alluded  to ;  but,  in  the  description  of  individual  dli- 
eases,  it  will  \k  most  conTCiiicnt,  in  many  instances,  to  separate  from  tk* 
ordinary  symptoms  those  signs  which  are  elicited  by  certain  processes  of  ca» 
paratively  recent  origin,  as  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  which  hare  baa 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  ))h3rsical  signs.  Such  a  discriminatioi  ii 
called  for  by  tlie  considoratiuus,  that  these  latter  require  a  peculiar  trairiif 
in  tho  observer,  in  order  to  bo  fully  appreciated,  that  they  have  not  yetn- 
ceived  the  universal  attention  which  they  merit,  and  that,  if  treated  of  in^ 
criminately  with  those  better  known  and  understood,  tliey  might  tend,  wilk 
many,  ratiinr  to  confuse  thun  to  aid  the  diagnosis. 

It  would  be  (jnite  out  of  place,  in  this  preliminary  essay,  to  treat  of  aU  tkt 
symptoms  severally.  In  the  account  of  eneh  disease,  those  which  bclon;  !• 
that  diiicasc  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to ;  and  to  descrilM!  them  no* 
would  be  to  render  rei>ctition  unavoidable.  Indeed,  many  of  the  phenomaw 
whicli,  under  certain  cir4ruuistaiices,  arc  synijitoms  of  disease,  under  othn^ 
are  thein-^clves  disi'ases,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fully  discussed  in  the  it- 
partmont  of  special  patliology.  Our  attention  here  must  be  directed  man 
especially  to  those  jihennmctia,  which,  being  common  to  numerous  dlsesHi, 
require  a  general  desi^ription  in  order  to  be  fully  niulerstood,  ami  of  which  ■ 
description  now  will  spare  the  necessily  of  much  re[>etition  hereafter.  It 
will  l>e  necessary,  moreover,  to  explain  the  nature  of  certain  symptoai^ 
which,  not  entering  into  the  i.'atcgory  of  diseases,  miglit  otherwise  not  receiit 
the  special  notice  which  they  merit.  The  reader,  however,  will  understMl 
that  our  notice  is  to  be  dire<-ted,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  the  symptoH 
themselves ;  their  relation  with  the  i<everal  diseases  whirl)  they  indicate  haiig 
left  for  future  consideration.  In  the  following  remui'ks,  I  shall  pursue  Hit 
natural  order  of  the  functions.  Iieginning  with  digestion. 

1.  Sy.vpmMS  Bist.9Kot.vii  To  the  fiKiKttrivK  Fi.xction. — Perhaps  thi 
most  important  of  these  are  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  tongne,  uhlA 
are  here  described  more  fblly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  nnmlier  of  disesHi 
in  which  they  afford  valuable  indications. 

Tbnguf^. — In  drawing  inferences  from  the  condition  of  this  organ,  it  ll 
important  to  know  whether  the  [ip|)earanccs  it  may  present  are  the  ressltif 
local  disease  in  the  mouth,  or  of  the  reiolions  which  connect  it  with  otbv 
parts  of  the  system.  In  general,  there  is  little  difficulty  iii  coming  to  a  c«i^ 
rect  conclusion  upon  this  point;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  atteatioK 
ahonld  be  directed  towards  it.     The  following  remarks  have  reference  oi^ 
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to  the  general  indications  offered  bj*  the  tongue.  This  org&n  HeemH  to  have 
been  de:iigned  an  an  index,  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  of  the  state  of 
the  Bystem  :  bo  nameroas  and  direreificd  are  the  morbid  affections  nhich 
modify  it^  healthy  appearance.  It  not  only  participates  in  all  (reneral  de- 
rangemeutR  of  the  whole  system,  serving  as  one  of  the  snreat  gaidea  to  a 
coTTcct  jadfrmcnt  in  relation  to  the  degree,  progress,  and  precise  stage  of  the 
disease;  but  especially  also  sympathizes  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
^gcslive  tube,  at  one  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  butk  of  the  tongne  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Its  enlargement, 
when  not  so  considerable  as  to  be  Tcry  obTious,  may  often  be  known  by  the 
■ppetrance  of  indentations  on  its  sides,  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth. 
TTiis  is  occasionally  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  mercnrial  influence.  Its 
contraction,  when  not  the  mere  effect  of  dryness,  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
^minisbed  supply  of  blood,  and  indicates  either  a  general  deficiency  of  the 
circol&tiug  fluid,  or  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Like  every  other 
put  naturally  moist,  it  shrinks  by  drying;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
BO  general  inference  can  be  deduced  from  ils  mere  lofis  of  volume. 

Its  colour  is  oflen  greatly  and  significantly  modified.     Morbid  floridness 
of  the  tongue  is  the  consequence  eitlier  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of 
ha  greater  abandonee  in  the  organ.     In  the  former  cose,  an  unduly  arlerial- 
hed  state  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  in<licated ;  in  the  latter,  either  over- 
eicitement  of  the  circulation  generally,  or  phlogosis  of  the  stomsch.     Ked- 
aess  of  the  tongue,  nut  the  rcxnit  of  local  caiiiius  exclusively,  hax  been  sup- 
pof«d  by  some  (lathologists  to  be  nn  almost  certain  sign  of  pistric  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.     It  is  often  seen 
rten  no  evidence  of  gastritis  is  presented,  either  by  the  jiyinptoms  or  upon 
difjectinn,  snd  is  not  unfrequently  nb.-ient  when  that  disease  exists.     Kcrious 
practieal  injnrj'  may  result  from  this  error.     The  re<l  tongue  can  be  I'onsi- 
dered  as  hiiving  .<|)C(;ial  reft'rence  to  the  i^tomncli.  only  when  other  symjitoms 
point  in  the  same  direction;  and,  even  then,  is  l)y  nu  means  n  certain  sign. 
(   A  liei^  or  purjili-  colour  of  the  tongue  is  usually  dcpeniicnt  upon  an  insuffi- 
rimt  avralion  fif  the  blood,  and  is  a  valuable  sign,  in  c<innetjtii)n  with  the 
•Mne  colour  of  the  li]is.     Not  nnfreciuetitly  the  tongue  is  morbidly  juile; 
iwl  this  state  i'  a  sign  of  deficiency  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  ils  red  cor- 
pi!cles  in  pnrliculnr,  nr  of  great  prostration  of  the  circulating  forces. 

lu  condition  as  to  dn/nens  and  moiidiire  is  often  highly  significant.  But 
aatins  in  necr-ssiirv'  not  to  mistake  dryness,  from  temporary  and  unimportant 
M»t«.for  that  which  results  from  general  disease.  In  persons  who  sleep 
bibilDnlly  with  their  mouths  open,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  bo  dry  in  the  moni- 
iB|t;  lad  the  same  cause  ctfteii  jiniduces  the  same  effect  in  sickness.  On 
^ilinp  a  patient,  we  find  the  tongue  unexpectedly  dry,  und  begin  to  feel 
•nw  ap]ireheusion,  until  we  learn  that  the  patient  has  been  l;rcathing  for 
•MX  time  through  the  mouth  alone.  A  stoppage  of  the  noslrils  often  gives 
^  to  this  phenomenon.  In  all  doulitfnl  rases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  request 
tht  patient  to  close  his  mouth,  and  then  move  the  tongue  about  so  us  to 
■Winen  it.  If  he  succeed  satisfactorily,  we  may  conclnrle  that  the  dryness 
*«icddental,  and  of  no  account.  Another  caution  is  reiiuisilc;  to  take 
cire.nMnely,  that  a  really  drytonguu  .>:hoiild  not  be  mistaken  for  a  moist  one, 
inmiiKrinence  of  the  patient  having  recently  taken  a  liquid  into  his  mouth. 
Drniesi  may  exist  in  liiffcrent  degrees,  from  mere  claniniiness  to  perfect 
•riiiiiy  It'deiwndson  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  orof  muc-ns.  or  both,  nud  indi- 
Wwajrcnerol  tendencyto  diminished  secretion.  It  not  unfre(|uenlly occurs, 
"iiympatbetic  affection,  in  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine. 
I'  ilTordg  sometimes  the  most  important  therapeutical  indications,  as  will  be 
fotly  Fhown  hereafter.  (See  Enteric  Fever.) 
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The  temperature  of  the  tongue  serves  as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  bodygene^ 
rally.  When  cold,  it  eviaces,  for  the  most  part,  great  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  life.  It  proves  that  the  process  of  calorification  is  failing  at  the 
very  fountain ;  for  the  breath  must  be  cool,  before  the  tongue  can  become  so 
in  any  considerable  degree.  This  coldness  of  the  tongue  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.  But  we  must  take  care  not  ta 
confound  coolness  from  local  causes,  as  from  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
patient  having  slept  long  with  the  mouth  open  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  with 
that  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  system.  Heat  of  the  tongue,  except 
when  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  may  be  considered  as  a  sgn 
of  a  general  elevation  of  temperature. 

But  the  condition  usually  denominated  a  furred  tongue  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  diagnostic  symptom  afforded  by  that  very  important  little 
member.  In  this  state,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  morbid  coating,  which 
adheres  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  without  removing  a  portion  of 
the  surface  along  with  it  Occasionally  deposits  take  place  from  Uie  saliva 
and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth ;  but  these  are  easily  removable,  and  most  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  fur.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  disordered 
action  of  the  tongue  itself,  resulting  in  an  excessive  formation  of  a  deranged 
epithelium,  the  effete  scales  of  which  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  parts  beneath.  When  long  continued,  the  fur  sometimes  becomes 
mixed  with  a  microscopic  fungus,  the  seeds  of  which,  derived  probably  from 
the  air,  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  send  forth  very  delicate  filaments  in  great 
numbers.  The  fur  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  upper  surface,  where 
the  structure  of  the  membrane  is  papillary.  Though  very  generally  a  sign 
of  disease,  it  is  not  always  so.  Some  persons  have  a  furred  tongue  habitu- 
ally, more  especially  upon  rising  in  the  morning;  and,  though  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  there  is  probably  some  chronic  disorder  of  digestion,  yet  in 
others  the  health  appears  to  be  perfect 

A  furred  tongue  almost  always  accompanies  fever,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics  of  that  affection.     Indeed,  when  considerable  in  de- 
gree, and  not  dependent  upon  stomatitis  of  any  kind,  it  may  very  generally 
be  regarded  as  a  febrile  symptom.     When  the  fur  is  whilej  thickiah,  tolerably 
uniform^  and  accompanied  with  moisture,  it  usually  indicates  an  oj)en,  active 
state  of  fever,  in  which,  though  the  obvious  symptoms  may  possibly  be  vio- 
lent, there  is  not  apt  to  be  any  lurking  mischief,  nor  any  malignant  tendency. 
When  short,  very  adhesive,  and  rather  scanty,  permitting  the  redness  of  the 
tongue  to  api>ear  through  it,  and  attended  with  some  disposition  to  dryness, 
it  is  often  a  sign  of  a  protracted  and  obstinate  form  of  fever,  which  is  apt  to 
assume  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  form.     A  yellowish  hue  of  the  fur  is  usu- 
ally indicative  of  bilious  disorder,  being  produced  either  by  the  vomiting  of 
bile,  or,  what  is  probably  much  more  frequent,  by  direct  extravasation  from 
the  tongue,  consequent  upon  deficient  secretion  by  the  liver,  or  an  excessive 
production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.     Not  un frequently,  this  colour  of 
the  tongue  is  accompanied  with  a  bitter  taste.     It  is  common  in  miasmatic 
fevers,  and  hepatic  diseases.     A  brown  or  black  tongue  is  usually  indicative 
of  a  low  state  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood.     It  is 
owing  to  the  secretion  of  a  dark  matter,  apparently  identical  with  that  which 
collects  about  the  teeth  and  lips  in  typhous  fevers,  and  probably  consisting 
of  blood  modified  in  its  passage  out  of  the  vessels.     The  same  action  would 
seem  to  take  place  in  the  tongue  as  that  which,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
occasions  the  black  discharges  so  common  in  malignant  fevers.     It  may  de- 
pend on  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  secreting  tissue,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the 
blood,  or  on  both  united.     Very  frequently,  this  darkness  of  the  tongue 
supervenes  upon  a  previously  white  coating,  and  indicates  a  det^riorc^ted 
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State  of  die  vital  forces  and  probably  of  the  blood.  The  caation  should  be 
observed,  not  to  confound  this  discoloration  with  that  proceeding  from  ac- 
cidental canscs.  as  the  chewing  of  liqaorice,  tobacco,  burnt  coffee  grains,  &c. 
In  manj  instances,  the  white  fur  of  the  tongue  is  modified  bj  red  poinis, 
which  are  the  tops  of  the  swollen  and  projecting  papillae.  This  appearance 
is  not  uncommon  in  eruptive  febrile  diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever  and 
measles.  ^Vhcrf  consequent  upon  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach,  the  fur 
is  most  copious  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  In  some  persons,  emptiness 
of  the  stomach  is  said  always  to  induce  this  state  of  the  tongue. 

The  manner  in  which  a  furred  tongue  becomes  clean  affords  valuable  indi- 
cations. When  the  fur  slowly  recedes  from  the  tip  and  edges,  thinning  gra- 
doallv  as  it  retires,  it  intimates  a  favourable  convalescence.  A  portion  of 
far  often  lingers  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  long  after  the  disease  has  given 
way.  In  another  mode  of  cleaning,  the  fur  loosens  and  separates  in  flakes, 
often  beginning  at  the  middle  or  near  the  root,  sometimes  in  large  patches, 
or  over  almost  the  whole  tongue  at  once,  leaving  a  smooth,  red,  glossy  sur- 
face, as  though  the  papillary  structure  had  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  if  acute, 
and  if  the  tongue  remains  moist,  convalescence  almost  always  takes  place, 
though  usually  te<lious,  and  sometimes  very  lingering.  In  threatening  fevers, 
it  is  very  <icsirable  to  witness  this  phenomenon ;  and,  as  it  is  often  preceded 
bj  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  fauces,  this  may  be  considered,  when  it  occurs 
in  such  cases,  as  an  auspicious  circumstance.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
as  a  prognostic  symptom  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 
Sometimes  the  fur  recurs  once  and  again,  before  it  ultimately  disappears ; 
aad  weeks  and  even  months  are  occasionally  consumed,  in  the  struggling 
and  apparently  uncertain  advance  of  the  system  towards  health.  In  less  fa- 
Tonrable  cases,  the  tongue,  after  having  commenced  the  process  of  cleaning, 
as  just  de.<cril)ed,  or  even  after  completing  it,  instead  of  continuing  moist, 
becomes  as  dry  as  a  chip,  with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  no 
bttle  increase  of  danger.  The  indication  is  still  more  unfavourable,  when,  in 
addition  to  its  dryness,  the  surface  becomes  gashed,  chapped,  or  fissured,  or 
exhibits  a  rough,  scaly  appearance. 

This  smooth,  red,  and  glossy  state  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  with  moisture 
and  sometimes  with  dr^'uess,  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
it  L<  generally  a  bad  sign,  being  supposed  to  indicate  serious  derangement 
of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Still  worse,  however,  is  a  condition 
re>embling  thrush  (see  Sf'nnatitiH),  which  is  apt  to  come  on  in  the  advanced 
staires  of  chronic  diseases,  and  is  generally  to  be  received,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  fatal  sign,  though  of  itself,  and  occurring  in  ordinary  health, 
il  is  in  no  degree  alarming. 

A  lost?  or  depravation  of  taste  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  generally  of  little 
consequence,  depending  upon  a  mere  derangement  of  the  surface  which  re- 
ceives the  gustatory  impressions.  But,  when  of  a  paralytic  nature,  it  is  much 
more  serious,  as  it  generally  indicates  disease  within  the  encephalon. 

The  only  other  point  requiring  consideration  refers  to  the  movevients  of 
the  tongue.     AVheu,  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  these  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the    patient ;  when,  upon  being  reciuested  to  protrude  the  tongue,  he  is 
onahie  to  do  so,  or  the  organ  trembles  much  in  the  attempt,  the  symptom  is 
exccjediuirly  unfavourable,  indicating  either  great  prostration,  or  dangerous 
cerebral  disease.     Of  similar  unfavourable  ])r(»gnostication,  under  the  same 
circniiifitaiK^e^,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  difficult  and  hesitating  utterance,  like 
stAininering.    The  inclination  of  the  tongue  towards  one  side,  when  pro- 
truded, Ubasllj  indicates  palsy,  and  is  a  common  attendant  upon  hemiplegia. 
I^glyfihfni. — This  is  occasionally  difficult,  or  impossible.    The  causes  arc, 
1.  loBbiJitj.^^  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  process  to  contract  properly,  either 
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from  a  general  prostration  or  derangement  of  the  nerrons  power,  or  from 
■pasm,  paralysis,  or  inflammation  of  the  muscles  themselves  or  the  neighbouring 
parts ;  2.  contraction  of  the  passage  by  stricture,  or  tumours  compressing  it 
from  without;  3.  too  great  bulk  in  the  body  to  be  swallowed ;  and  4.  disease 
of  the  larynx,  preventing  an  accurate  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  consequently 
admitting  the  food  or  drink  to  enter  that  aperture  upon  every  attempt  to 
swallow,  as  when  the  epiglottis  is  ulcerated,  or  swollen  and  stiffened  by  in- 
flammation. From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  difficult  deglutition,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  symptom  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  care  is 
requisite  not  to  misinterpret  it  When  the  consequence  of  pure  fnnctional 
nervous  disorder,  as  sometimes  happens  in  hysteria,  it  is  of  little  account; 
but,  when  arising  from  the  other  causes  mentioned,  it  often  affords  just  ground 
for  great  solicitude. 

Appetite  and  Desire  for  Drink, — The  appetite  for  food  may  become  ex- 
cessive, deficient,  or  depraved.  The  temporary  loss  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  results  of  disease,  especially  of  fever,  and  its  return  one  of  the  surest 
evidences  of  convalescence.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  hunger,  during 
the  existence  of  fever,  is  considered  a  bad  sign,  indicating  great  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite, that  the  stomach  must  be  diseased.  The  sense  of  hunger,  though  referred 
to  the  stomach,  and  often  undoubtedly  originating  in  that  organ,  is  jtrobably, 
in  general,  the  result  of  impressions  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts 
of  the  system,  and  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the  organized  tissues 
everywhere,  in  the  performance  of  the  various  vital  functions.  In  disease, 
these  processes  may  cease,  and  the  sense  of  hunger  must  cease  along  with 
them.  Food  would,  under  these  circumstances,  burthen  the  system,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  called  for.  This  is  one  and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  loss  of  appetite.  It  may  result  also  from  derangement  of  stomach,  without 
any  disease  whatever  elsewhere.  Excess  of  appetite,  or  houlimia,  as  the 
affection  is  technically  denominated,  is  much  less  common  than  its  deficiency. 
It  may  arise  from  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  of  stomach,  from  excessive 
consum})tion  of  the  living  tissues  or  of  the  blood,  or  from  mere  nervous  de- 
rangement. Hence  its  occurrence  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  diabetes, 
and  hysteria.  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire  for  substances  ordinarily  dis- 
gusting, or  wholly  unfit  for  nutrition,  is  an  occasional  result  of  gastric  dis- 
ease, or  of  affections  in  which  the  nerves  are  deranged,  as  in  hysteria  or 
pregnancy.     It  is,  however,  a  rare  symptom. 

The  desire  for  drink  is  morbidly  excessive,  even  more  frequently  than  the 
opposite  state  of  the  appetite  for  food.  It  is,  moreover,  very  often  in  excess 
in  those  very  cases  in  which  the  desire  for  food  is  lost,  as  in  febrile  diseases 
generally.  But  thirst  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  conditions,  which  it 
is  important  not  to  confound ;  one,  a  condition  of  excitement,  and  the  other 
of  depression.  Like  hunger,  the  sensation  of  thirst  probably  arises  from  im- 
pressions transmitted  to  the  sensorium  from  all  parts  of  the  frame,  wherever 
the  blood  circulates.  That  it  is  referred  to  the  fauces,  is  no  i>roof  whatever 
that  it  originates  there  exclusively.  Whenever  the  blood  is  in  a  state  re- 
quiring dilution,  an  impression  is  received  from  it  by  all  the  tissues  which  it 
supplies,  which  impression,  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  occasions 
the  feeling  of  Uiirst.  Hence,  this  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  blood 
is  hot  and  stimulating,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations ;  and  when  it  has  be- 
come too  much  diminished  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  excessive  secretion  or  exha- 
lation, as  in  cholera,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  &c.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  thirst  of  fever.  That  of  the  opposite  condition  of  exhaustion  is  no 
less  urgent  It  is  highly  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  that  the  mere  existence  of  thirst  should  never  be  considered  as  a 
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MiflKcient  evidence  of  sanp^ineoas  congestion  or  excitement.  Extreme  thirst 
sometimes  attends  the  lowest  states  of  prostration  in  malignant  diseases. 
The  most  pressing  want,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  is  of  cold  water.  This  has 
been  considered  as  a  sigrn  that  the  blood  is  congested  in  the  interior  organs, 
and  that  depletion  is  requisite.  It  is,  in  fact,  onlj  a  sign  that  the  capillaries 
are  everywhere  nearly  empty,  and  are  making  an  urgent  call,  through  the 
sensorinm,  for  Kqutd  to  fill  them.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  excessive 
thirst  of  the  wounded,  under  great  loss  of  blood. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — These,  together  with  various  other  derangements 
of  stomach,  will  receive  special  notice  hereafter.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  them  only  to  observe  that,  when  nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  obstinate, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  without,  for  example,  any  apparent  disease  of  the 
it)mach  or  other  abdominal  viscus,  and  without  spinal  tenderness,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  either  an  eruptive  affection  is  maturing  itself,  or  that  the 
brain  is  diseased. 

Defecalion, — In  relation  to  the  symptoms  afforded  by  this  process,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  their  great  importance,  and  to  urge  upon  the 
stndent  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
they  are  often  overlooked.  The  patient  states  that  his  bowels  are  regular, 
and  the  physician  is  satisfied  with  the  information.  Hut  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  a  most  erroneous  impression  is  conveyed.  The  patient,  it  is  true, 
may  have  had  an  evacuation  daily ;  but  it  may  have  been  scanty,  and  quite 
insnfficient  to  prevent  large  fecal  accumulation.  Instances  even  occur,  in 
which  there  is  apparent  diarrhisa,  but  real  and  dangerous  constipation.  The 
physician,  therefore,  should  always  assure  himself  of  tlie  true  state  of  the 
cue.  But  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  constipation  is  not  all  that  is  to 
be  attended  to.  The  colour  of  the  stools,  their  consistence,  and  nature,  are 
often  most  important  guides  to  tlie  discovery  of  disease.  The  habit,  there- 
fore, of  inspecting  the  evacuations  of  the  sick,  however  disagreeable  it  may 
be,  is  ind'spensable  to  a  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  physician. 
A  false  delicacy  may,  under  other  circumstances,  lead  only  to  inconvenience ; 
in  onr  profession,  it  is  but  too  frequently  fatal. 

2.  Symptoms  bklonuinis  to  the  IIespiratory  Function. — The  absorb- 
ent system  offers   no   symptoms  which  merit   notice  in  this   place.     The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  respiratory  system.     The  symptoms 
presented  by  the  latter  are  of  the  hi|rhest  importance,  as  signs  not  only  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  ))ut  of  various  other  organs,  and  even  of  the  system 
generally.     Thus,  respiration  may  l)e  ahwonwMy  frequent  or  slow,  rapid  or 
prolonged,  forcible  or  feeble ;  it  may  be  irregidar,  wheezing,  slertorous, 
gfjOitmodir,  or  convuli<ive :  it  may  also  be  peculiar  in  the  association  or  suc- 
ression  of  its  movements,  or  by  attendant  ])licnomena.  as  in  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, laughing,  crying,  nobbing,  .sighing,  yaxrning,  and  hiccough.     The  (ein- 
pera/ure  and  odour  of  the  expired  air  may  become  signs  of  disease.     The 
breath  is  hot  in  fevers,  and  cool  in  certain  diseases  of  great  prostration,  as 
in  th«*  cciiiapse  of  cholera,  and  the  last  stage  of  malignant  typhus.     A  sour 
smell  of  the  breath  indicate-^  acid  in  the  circulation ;  an  offensive  smell,  either 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  mercurial  action,  or 
local  disease  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  nostrils.     By  its  peculiar  odour,  poison- 
ous substances  which  have  been  swallowed,  can  sometimes  be  detected,  as 
alcohol,  and  jirussic  acid.     The  matter  of  eapert oration  affords  other  and 
most  valuable  signs.     The  various  physical  signs  made  evident  by  measure- 
ment, percussion,  auscultation,  &c.,  are  of  incalculable  importance.     Most 
of  thesis  however,  will  be  suflliciently  considered  under  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory or^ns.     At  present  I  shall  only  offer  some  observations  upon  dyspniea 
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Dyapncea. — This  lifcrallj  Bigniflcs  diiKcult  breathing.  The  tenii  maj  k 
to  eitended  as  to  embrace  all  cases  of  increased  freqnencj  or  force  of  reqte- 
tion,  attended  with  obvious  effort,  and  all  others  in  which  the  aenaatioHrf 
the  patient  are  painfol,  whether  there  be  augmented  moTcment  or  mot  A 
patient  may  be  uneonscious  of  a  disturbance  which  is  Tei7  obTioiu  to  Oibm, 
and  rery  painluUj  conscious  of  a  diflicultj  which  others  do  not  Me.  Tit 
affection,  in  both  cases,  is  here  ranked  with  dyspntf  a.  It  ii  a  reij  fkeqMit 
sjmptom,  dependent  on  very  different  pathological  conditions,  and  olleiii| 
Uie  most  opposite  practical  indicetions.  In  all  its  varieties,  howeTer,  tkm 
must  be  one  thing  constant;  and  that  is,  an  impression  of  a  peculiar  kiid 
upon  the  nervous  centre  which  presides  over  respiration.  This  may  be  tm^ 
mitted  to  the  centre  from  the  various  parts  interested  in  the  reaolta  of  llil 
function,  or  it  maybe  the  consequence  of  disordered  action  originating  iatlf 
centre  itself.  In  ilR  higher  grades,  it  constitutes  or  rather  occasions,  It* 
sensation  of  u'aii/  of  breath;  and,  in  atl  cases  in  which  the  efferent  nervMM 
not  defective,  or  the  res])iratory  muscles  paralyzed,  it  gives  rise  to  moTentati 
more  or  less  excited  of  the  oi^ans  of  breathing.  The  remote  canae  of  dp- 
pntEft  is  usually  a  want  of  the  due  arterial ization  of  the  blood.  From  all  pok 
of  the  system  where  this  want  is  experienced,  and  especially,  it  is  probu^ 
from  the  palmonury  air-cells  and  bronchia,  there  goes  np,  through  the  afc 
rent  nerves,  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  an  impression,  which  occadoni  tk 
feeling  of  want  of  breath,  and  causes  to  be  transmitted  from  that  ce^n, 
through  the  efferent  nerves,  a  motor  impulse  to  the  respiratory  mudK 
According  to  the  degree  of  the  want,  is  the  strength  of  the  aetisatim,  Md 
the  energy  of  the  consequent  movements.  In  bad  cases,  the  distress  o(  Iki 
patient  for  want  of  breath  ix  extreme;  he  gasps  for  air,  his  chest  heaw 
laboriously,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  he  cannot  liM  ; 
the  windows  or  doors  shut  oven  in  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  leans  oatrf  j 
a  window,  as  if  in  search  of  breath.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  tnd 
posiliou,  called  orlhopmra,  is  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  in  the  expand 
of  the  chest  in  this  jMisition,  and  the  relief  it  affords  from  the  pressora  of" 
abdominal  viscera,  in  the  hurizontal  posture,  upon  the  diaphragm.  ~ 
mildest  cases,  there  may  lie  only  a  slight  feeling  of  nn easiness,  or  no  uneiR- 
ness  at  all ;  and  the  only  ajiparcnt  morbid  result  is  an  increase  in  the  fi^ 
qucncy  of  resjiiration,  of  which  the  patient  himself  may  not  be  sensibk, 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  every  grade. 

Should  the  efferent  nervcii,  or  the  muscles  of  resjiiration  be  paralyzed,  tba 
the  patient  may  cxi>criciii.'e  the  greatest  conceivable  anxiety  and  npprrwki. 
amounting  to  a  scuse  of  .suffocation,  wilhont  any  or  with  little  violennrf 
respiratory  movement.  Again,  shoald  the  ucrvdus  centre  lose  its  soacejili- 
bility  under  the  influence  of  badly  atrated  bluod,  as  not  unfrequently  happen 
there  may  be  neither  sensation  nor  increased  movement ;  and  asphyxia,  or  I 
State  approaching  to  it,  is  produced.  It  may  happen,  moreover,  that  iirit*- 
tioQ  may  exist  in  the  nervous  centre,  independently  of  any  deficiency  in  ikt 
aeration  of  the  blood,  ns  in  nervous  disease,  and  especially  in  hysteria;  ul 
this  irritation,  transmitted  to  the  niuseJes  of  the  chest,  may  produce  hoiriad 
breathing  or  dyspnoea. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  main  condition  requisite  to  dyipnoi^ 
the  want  of  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  may  occur,  are  very  diversified.  Tkl^ 
the  blood  may  be  in  a  state  of  disoi^nization  from  malignant  disease,  ii 
which  it  is  unable  to  undergo  (he  requisite  changes  in  the  lungs ;  though,  ii 
such  cases,  the  nervous  centre  is  altto  apt  to  become  uulmpressible,  and  nqi- 
ration  languishes  or  ceases,  instead  of  being  excited.  Another  conditiosk 
that  in  which  the  blood,  fVom  various  causes,  becomes  congested  in  the  pil- 
monary  capillaries,  so  as  to  impede  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cells,  ana  it 
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the  same  time  retard  the  pulmonary  circulation.  A  third  condition  is  afford- 
ed by  different  diseases  of  the  longs,  which  produce  consolidation,  compres- 
sion, or  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  fill  the  cells  with  liquid,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  pleuritic  effusion,  dropsy  of  the  chest  and  pericardium,  tumours 
of  all  kinds  within  the  chest,  pulmonary  consumption,  &c.,  operate,  in  ex- 
cluding the  air  from  portions  of  the  lungs,  in  one  of  the  modes  just  men- 
tioned. The  portion  to  which  the  air  has  access  is  insufficient  properly  to 
arterialize  the  blood ;  the  condition  requisite  to  dyspncea  is  produced ;  and 
respiration  is  augmented,  in  order  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  lungs  may, 
by  performing  additional  duty,  counterbalance  the  loss  of  function  in  the 
discAsed  part  A  fourth  condition  consists  in  the  constricting  of  the  air 
passages  by  spasm,  tumours,  &c.,  so  as  to  impede  the  free  access  of  air  to 
the  cells.  An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  spasmodic  asthma.  A  fifth 
condition  is  that  of  disease  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  cither  paralytic, 
iheumatic,  or  inflammatory,  in  which  they  become  unable  to  contract,  and 
thus  throw  their  duty  upon  the  other  muscles,  which  are  stimulated  to  ex- 
cessive action.  Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  cannot  descend,  the  ribs  move 
much  more  in  respiration  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Lastly,  the 
fiuilt  may  be  in  the  air,  which  may  be  too  much  rarefied,  or  its  place  supplied 
by  irrespirablc  gases,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  become  duly  aerated.  From 
this  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  how  various  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
dyspncea  may  be  produced,  and  yet  how  important  to  discriminate  between 
them,  as  they  often  require  peculiar  plans  of  management  It  is  usually 
Kverest  in  acute  diseases,  in  which  the  cause  is  sudden,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  nervous  respiratory  centres  is  yet  unimpaired.'*' 

Cough. — This  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  expiration, 
preceded  by  a  temporary  closure  or  resistance  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  order 
to  give  additional  impulse  to  the  current  of  air.  It  is  generally  succeeded 
bj  a  fuller  than  ordinary  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs  by  the  previous  act.  Occasionally,  the  rima  glottidis  is  made 
tense  during  the  inspiration,  in  which  case,  this  also  is  attended  with  sound, 
as  in  hooping-cough.     Cough,  like  dyspncea,  de^iends  upon  an  impression 

*  To  judge  correctly  as  to  the  increased  frequency  of  respiration  in  any  case,  it  is 
necetisary  that  there  should  be  some  standard  of  normal  frequency  with  which  to  make 
comparison.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute, 
in  ibe  healthy  adult,  at  rest,  is  from  15  to  *J0.  M.  Marce,  upon  an  examination  of  Oo 
ftdult  individuals,  of  whom  41  were  men  and  24  women,  found  the  average  number  to 
t>«  ffir  the  nialeA  11),  for  the  females  2.'$,  and  for  both  sexes  jointly  20.  The  examination 
wa.'  made  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  the  individuals  lying  on  their  backs.  {Arch. 
*j*\.  .Tuillet.  IHoo.  The  frequency  is  greater  in  childhood,  and  is  increased  by  what- 
ever accelerates  the  circulation,  without  any  necessary  departure  from  health.  Chomel 
Kates  the  number  in  the  new-born  infant  at  !^). 

There  is  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  relation  between  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tions an«l  of  the  pulse.  .According  to  Dr.  Hooker  the  relation  is  about  1  of  the  former 
to  about  A\  of  the  latter;  and  any  considerable  deviation  from  this  ]>roportion  may  be 
con^ideretl  aj»  an  evidence  of  disease.  M.  Marce,  after  numen»us  experiments,  has  come 
to  a  aomewhat  different  conclusion.  lie  has  found  that  the  ]>voportionatc  numbers  in 
the  healthy  adult,  at  the  normal  standard,  of  both  processes,  are  1  to  :U  ;  but  that  this 
proprirtion  varies  somewhat  with  circumstances;  the  number  of  respirations  neither 
invrensing  nor  diminishing  in  an  equal  ratio  to  that  of  the  pulse,  when  from  any  cause 
accelerate^l  or  retarded.     He  also  found  that,  in  old  nge,  the  fre^iuency  of  res])iration 


*^*P^^*^*'''»"e«liK*ing  this  proportion  are  comntose  affections,  and  sudden  and  large  losses 
of  blood.  f5^^  Archiva  UeiUraUi,  Juillet,  lbo8,  pp.  bl  and  bi.J 
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Kc«Tcd  by  tbe  nervous  ccnlre,  prodacia);  a  sensation  of  ticklings,  pram^ 
folneBS,  or  otbcr  uncasineaB  ia  the  respirattfry  passages,  enpecially  tlie  laiyu 
sod  trachea,  which  tlicn  causcti  the  transmiRsion  of  motor  inflneaca  from  ths 
centre  to  the  muscles  conceTned.  The  object  aimed  at  is  obnooalj  tia 
removal  of  matters  in  the  air-tubcH,  which  might  interfere  with  respiration 

The  source  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensoriam  is  variom.  Hot 
firequcntly  it  is  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  tiAm 
(WDseqnent  upon  the  presence  of  furci^  bodies,  such  as  dust,  acrid  Tapoa% 
Ac.,  admitted  with  the  air,  upon  certain  qualities  of  the  air  itself,  aa  cBld— 
and  dampness,  which  operate  by  reaction,  or  upon  substances  c 
into  the  passages,  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  &.c.  Inflammation,  from  i 
cause,  acts  as  a  source  of  aneasiness,  both  by  producing  etTDaion,  and  h 
exalting  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane,  whereby  the  ordinary  heaMW 
stimuli  arc  converted  into  irritants  ;  the  air  itsttlf  being  sometimes  aaficiMi^ 
under  these  circumstances,  to  excite  cough.  (Certain  parts  of  the  air-talMi 
are  mnch  more  susceptible  to  this  irritation  than  others.  The  glottis  Is  twp^ 
cially  sensitive,  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  the  entrance  of  tks 
tube  against  injurious  agents.  Another  source  of  the  sensorial  impreain 
above  alluded  to,  is  some  disturbance  conducted  by  the  afferent  nems  rf 
respiration,  from  parts  nut  directly  connected  with  the  air-tabes,  as  tke  ^  i 
renchyma  of  the  lungs,  the  pleurx,  the  ]>ericardium,  the  stomach,  the  lit^ 
the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  &c.  It  is  probably  through  branches  of  the  fM 
Tognm,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  impressions  from  these  sources  are  coBM!fri 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  brain.  A  third  source  of  the  im|»eHl 
is  some  unapprcciable  change  in  the  nervous  centre,  or  the  rcspiratoij  Mrw 
entering  it,  such  a.s  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  sometimes  in  gouty  or  rbeuBSlil 
individuals,  ]>roducing  nervous  and  spasmodic  coughs,  without  any  appsiol 
disea<;e  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 

There  is  great  diver.iity  in  the  character  of  the  congh,  which  has  recdnf 
namcR  corresponding  with  its  peculiarities.  Thus,  we  have  the  dry  comI 
witliont,  and  the  mowl  cough  with  expccloratiuu  ;  the  iihort,  hackittg  cotf^ 
resulting  from  slight  irritation,  and  the  riolenl,  itjianmodiv,  and  commlliH 
coiigh,  from  Iiigh  degrees,  or  peculiar  modi  ileal  ions  of  the  same  cause;  tk 
occanional,  the  iitrensanl,  and  the  jyarari/nmal  rnuijh,  from  the  mode  of  ^cl^ 
rencc ;  the  hoarxe,  u-lwczinii.  barking,  and  nhriU.  coughs,  from  modificiticsi 
in  the  tension  or  ca]>acity  of  Ihc  rima  gluttidis,  or  other  portion  of  the  nri- 
ratory  tube;  the  holhw  i:vuy/i,  frimi  Its  resonance  in  the  enlai^ed  broDd4 
or  pulmonory  crccavations ;  and,  finally,  the  lari/nijeal  or  guUural,  the^ 
,  toral,  the  hefmltr,  the  lUomachw,  the  rerminotix,  ic,  according  tg  the  !■* 
from  which  it  muy  be  supposed  to  proceed,  or  the  cause  producing  it 

E.rpfiloralioii. — Ex|)ectorali»n  is  the  act  of  discharging  the  secKlioMff 
fluids  of  the  air-pnssuges.  This  is  usually  effected  by  coughing.  SometiM 
however,  when  the  matter  in  the  bronchia  is  very  copious,  it  is  thrown  of  ii 
a  full  stream,  by  a  simultaneous  cmlraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  expiratiMi 
without  any  resistance  whatever  at  the  glottis.  The  process  reseri^H 
vomiting,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dcteruiinc  whether  the  sabstsoM 
dificliai^cd  have  proceeded  from  the  lungs,  or  from  the  stomach.  ClHMid 
colls  it  pectoral  vomitiiuj.  It  is  in  this  maimer  that  blood  is  sometime!  i^ 
pcctorated  in  violent  attucks  of  haemoptysis.  A  third  mode  of  expeetM* 
tion  is  that  in  which  tlio  liquid  rises  up  gradually,  and  without  any  eltbrt* 
the  port  of  the  patient,  as  far  as  llic  glottis  or  fauces,  when  it  ia  removedto 
hawking.  The  matters  expcctorateil  are  called  t^^ii/a.  These  willbetmtM 
of  under  the  special  diseases  in  which  tliey  are  severalty  met  with. 

8.  Stmptomb  B£LOKoino  to  the  Cieculatoby  FuNcrioH. — The  b««6 
affords  by  its  action,  size,  or  position,  nnmcrous  signs  very  important  b* 
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diagnosis.  These  will  be  considered  when  we  reach  the  diseases  of  that 
organ.  Upon  the  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions, as  that  phenomenon  is  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work, 
and  should  be  early  understood. 

The  Pul«e. — The  evidences  of  the  pulse  in  disease  are  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  that  we  can  attain ;  but  they  are  not  without  their 
fallacies,  and  much  caution  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  wrong  inferences.     The 
pulse,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  beating  of  the  arteries. 
In  each  pulsation,  the  vessel  is  slightly  expanded,  and  sometimes  laterally 
displaced,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  size  and  position,  after  which  there 
is  an  interval  of  rest.     The  influences  concerned  in  its  production  and  pecu- 
liarities, are  those  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  themselves,  and  the  blood.     The 
heart  gives  the  impulse  by  which  the  expanding  wave  of  blood  is  carried 
onward ;  and  the  vessel  contracts,  cither  by  its  elasticity  alone,  or  by  some 
additional  vital  force.     It  is  obvious  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations, 
and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  their  succession,  must  depend  upon  the 
heart.     The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  when  it  can  be  felt,  always  corresponds  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  allowance  being  made  for  the  very  slight  inter- 
Tal  that  must  elapse,  before  the  wave  reaches  so  distant  a  part.     To  the 
heart's  action  must  also  be  referred  most  of  the  other  healthy  characters  of 
the  pulse ;  and  for  the  source  of  its  peculiarities  in  disease,  we  must  look 
chiefly  to  the  same  organ.     But  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  not  without  its 
influence.     These  vessels  are  gifted,  like  all  other  living  and  movable  tissues, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vital  contractility  or  tone,  upon  which  their  healthy 
firmness  depends.     Without  this  tone,  they  become  relaxed  and  flaccid,  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  expanding  force  of  the  blood,  and  not  rapidly  recovering 
their  dimensions  when  the  impulse  ceases.     It  is  evident  that,  in  this  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels,  that  portion  of  the  heart's  impulse  which  is  employed  in 
dilating  the  arteries,  is  not  restored  to  the  blood  duly  by  the  contraction  of 
their  coats,  and  is,  therefore,  partially  lost  before  it  reaches  the  extremities. 
Heace.  the  pulse,  in  such  cases,  is  not  a  proper  measure  of  the  strength  of 
the  cardiac  contraction.     The  latter  may  be  strong,  while  the  former  is  com- 
paratively weak.     Again,  an  excessive  tension  of  the  arterial  coats  may 
occasion  a  resistance  to  the  finger,  which  might  lead  to  improper  inferences 
18  to  the  ft»rce  of  tlie  heart.     Happily,  however,  there  is  a  g(!neral  corres- 
pundence  between  the  arterial  and  cardiac  pulsations,  which  renders  the  for- 
mer, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  latter. 
The  quantity  of  the  blood  also  has  undoubtedly  some  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  pulse.     When  it  is  in  excess,  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  fuller 
than  usual,  when  deficient,  smaller.     The  rule,  however,  is  not  absolute.    The 
pulse  may  1m^  small,  even  in  a  i)lethorie  state  of  the  system,  if  some  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  <-in.'ulation  exist,  causing  congestion  in  the  lungs  and  venous 
sy.*tem,  and  pn'vcnting  a  due  su]>ply  to  the  left  ventricle.     It  is  hardly  pro- 
liable  that  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  Mood  can  act  upon  the  pulse  in 
anv  otht'r  wav.  than  as  it  mav  aff'ect  the  conditicm  of  the  heart  or  the  vascu- 
lar  coats.      After  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  pulse,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  its  qualities.     These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of 
frequciiry,   (piickiiess,  mutual   relation  of  the  pulsations,  volume,  tension, 
streiJ^tii.  and  subordinate  niovenients. 

Fre(jif*  }ii  1/  of  the  pulse  has  relation  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given 
time.  This  varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  difl*ers  greatly 
with  the  ajre.  The  following  has  been  generally  considered  about  the  ave- 
rage frequency  in  health,  at  difl'erent  ages :  riz.  from  130  to  140  in  a  minute 
toon  after  birth,  100  to  120  in  the  second  year,  90  in  the  eighth  year,  80  at 
pul>ertj,  65  to  75  in  persons  of  middle  age,  and  55  to  65  in  the  old.     Y 
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the  nnmbera  are  giyen  very  differentij  by  aathors;  and  the  most  opposite 
assertions  have  been  made  upon  the  subject.  Thus,  accordinf^  to  M.  Billard, 
the  pulse  of  new-bom  infants  is  often  as  slow  as  that  of  adults ;  and  MM. 
Leuret  and  Mitivid  state,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the 
pulse  of  the  old  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  young;  the  mean  for 
the  former  being  73,  and  for  the  latter  65.  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia, 
found  the  average  pulse  in  170  men,  of  the  mean  age  of  64*09  years,  to  be 
71*83  in  the  minute;  and  in  203  women,  of  the  mean  age  of  70  57  years,  to 
be  78*02.  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med.  Set,  N.  S.,  xiv.  70.)  Perhaps  the  pulse  of 
the  old  has  hitherto  been  thought  slower  than  it  really  is ;  but,  judging  from 
my  own  observations,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  statement  first  made, 
with  some  allowance  for  too  low  an  estimate  in  this  respect,  is  not  far  from 
the  truth;  the  individual  being  supposed  to  be  sitting,  when  his  pulse  is 
counted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  very  many  exceptions  will  be  found; 
for  there  are  few  points  in  which  men  diflfer  more,  physiologically,  than  in 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Thus,  young  persons  are  occasionally  met  with 
having  a  pulse  below  60 ;  while  in  old  men  it  is  sometimes  above  80 ;  and 
constitutional  idiosyncrasies  have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  habitually  ex- 
ceeded 100,  or  fallen  short  of  30  or  40,  without  apparent  disease. 

Sex  influences  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  women  it  is  said  to  be  ten 
beats  in  the  minute  more  frequent  than  in  men.  There  is  certainly  some 
difference ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  beyond  the  reality.  Temperament  is  not  with- 
out effect.  The  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  in  the  nervous  and  sanguine, 
than  in  the  bilious  and  phlegmatic.  It  is  often  more  so  in  thin  than  in  fat 
persons,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  those  under,  than  in  those  over  the  middle  size. 

The  frequency  is  usually  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  after 
a  full  meal  than  before  it,  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  ]>osture,  and  in 
the  sitting  than  the  lying.  Exercise  and  mental  excitement  generally  in- 
crease it,  and  in  some  persons  greatly.  The  effect  of  posture  referred  to 
may  be  resolved  into  that  of  muscular  exertion.  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd  has  ob- 
served that,  in  some  instances  of  great  debility  of  the  heart,  the  rule  of  in- 
creased frequency  in  the  erect  position  does  not  hold,  and  may  even  be  re- 
versed. (Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  March,  1851,  p.  397.)  In  the  inverted  posture 
of  the  body,  the  frequency  is  diminished,  probably  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
During  sleep,  the  pulse  is  usually  considerably  slower  than  in  the  waking  state. 
In  health,  whatever  exercise  of  function  calls  for  a  consumption  of  blood, 
tends,  when  increased,  to  excite  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  pulse. 

In  all  diseases  of  excitement,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increased  frequency  of 
pulse ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  true.  In  diseases 
of  depression  and  debility,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  natural ;  but 
very  often  it  is  more  frequent.  This  generally  arises  from  the  co-existence 
of  some  source  of  irritation.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  debility  is  one 
cause  of  extreme  frequency  of  pulse.  A  certain  supply  of  blood  is  demanded 
by  the  functions,  and  the  heart,  being  too  feeble  to  act  forcibly,  is  driven  to 
excessive  frequency  of  contraction  in  order  to  compensate  for  its  want  of 
strength.  It  is  obvious  that  an  irritant,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be 
felt  more  in  the  increased  frequency,  than  the  increased  strength,  of  the  pulse. 
Even  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  exhausting  secretions,  are  often  attended  with 
frequency  of  pulse,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  any  muscular  or  mental  effort 

Slowness  of  pulse  is  the  general  result  of  depressing  causes,  so  long  as  no 
source  of  excitation  exists  in  the  system.  Even  with  such  a  source,  it  will 
sometimes  occur  when  the  susceptibility  of  the  heart  has  become  exhausted; 
as  towards  the  close  of  a  fatal  affection,  and  when  the  nervous  centres,  which 
are  the  medium  through  which  stimulation  reaches  the  heart,  become  insen- 
sible by  disease,  as  in  cerebritis  and  apoplexy. 
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It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  little  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system,  from  the  mere  frequency  or  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse,  unconnected  with  its  other  qualities.  It  may,  however,  be 
tdmitted  as  generally  trne,  that  extreme  frequency  indicates  irritation  com- 
bined with  debility. 

Quu^kness  of  pulse  is  different  from  frequency.     The  latter  has  reference 

to  the  succession  of  the  pulsations,  the  former  to  each  one  separately.     A 

fireqaent  pulse  is  one  in  which  the  number  of  beats  is  greater  than  usual  in  a 

given  time ;  a  quick  pulse,  one  in  which  each  beat  occupies  less  than  the 

uaal  time,  though  the  whole  number  may  not  be  increased.     This  quality  of 

the  pulse  is  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  almost 

dvtys  indicates  irritation  with  little  strength.     The  heart  makes  a  quick, 

ihort,  angry  contraction,  differing  much  from  the  somewhat  prolonged  and 

forcible  cf  mtroction  of  real  energy  under  excitement.     The  former  is  usually 

I  sign  of  nervous  disorder,  the  latter  often  of  inflammation.     The  jerkimj 

pvlee  is  a  modification  of  that  now  under  consideration.    It  is  characterized 

br  a  quick,  rather  forcible  beat,  followed  by  an  abrupt  cessation,  as  if  the 

direction  of  the  current  had  suddenly  changed.   Dr.  Hope  considers  this  pulse 

13  erincing  deficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  consequent  regurgitation. 

Something  like  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  nervous  affections. 

The  muiual  relation  of  the  pulsations  may  refer  to  their  succession,  their 
comparative  duration,  or  their  strength.     In  all  these  respects,  the  pulse  is 
ofteQ  irregular.     It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  source  of  the  irregularity 
is  almo<;t  invariably  in  the  heart.     Occasionally,  a  pulsation  is  altogether 
omitted.     This  constitutes  intermission  of  the  pulse.     The  intermission  may 
be  regular,  that  is,  may  occur  uniformly  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of 
polsations ;  but  much  more  frequently,  it  is  irregular.     But  every  intermis- 
Non  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  intermission  of 
the  heart's  action ;  for  this  may  recur  regularly,  yet  at  times  may  be  so 
feeble,  that  the  impulse  does  not  reach  the  extremities.     Hence,  intermissions 
of  the  pulse  arc  sometimes  observed,  when  the  pulsations  are  regular  over 
the  heart.     But  very  frequently,  along  with  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  there 
is  irregularity  in  other  respects.     Several  heats  may  occur  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  be  followe<l  by  others  at  longer  intervals;  and  these  alterna- 
tions are  themselves  frequently  altogether  irregular.     A  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  several  pulsations  is  also  not  unfrequent. 
One  may  be  strong  and  another  feeble,  one  (|uick,  another  prolonged ;  and 
often  several  run  on  successivelv  of  one  character,  to  be  followed  bv  one  or 
more  of  the  other.     Sometimes  all  the  irregularities  mentioned,  or  most  of 
them,  oi'cur  in  the  same  pulse,  which  may  then  be  called  hohblinii.     Another, 
bat  comparatively  rare  incident,  is  the  interpolation  of  an  additional  pulsation 
between  two  others,  which  occur  at  the  regular  interval. 

The  affections  of  the  pulse  above  described  are  very  common  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  and,  though  they  often  indicate  nothing  more  than  functional 
or  mere  nervous  disorder  of  that  organ,  yet,  when  constant  or  very  fre(|uent, 
are  sufl'.cient  to  justify  suspicion  of  something  worse,  and  should  lead  to  a 
close  examination.  Irregularity  of  jjulse  is  sometimes  observed  in  perfectly 
healthy  individuals,  who  live  to  old  age  without  any  resulting  inconvenience. 
This  i.s  especially  the  case  with  mere  intermission,  which  is  not  unconunon 
in  the  old.  Habitual  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  in  elderly  people,  sometimes 
disappear  during  acute  disease,  and  return  when  the  disease  is  passed. 

The  volume  of  the  pulse  may  be  greater  than  usual,  in  which  case  it  is 
said  to  be  full,  or  it  may  be  less  than  usual,  when  it  is  said  to  be  small  or 
coniroAMed.  Fulness  of  the  j)ul.se  may  depend  on  general  j)lethora,  on  a  pro- 
longed and  forcible  contraction  of  Uie  ventricle,  to  a  certain  extent  on  re- 
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laxation  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  on  obstniction  in  the  eapillariea,  witboit 
diminished  pover  of  the  heart  It  maj  be  associated  with  stren^h,  or  wiA 
feebleness  of  pulsation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  palse  readily  yields  to  ttt 
fingfer,  and,  in  its  extreme  of  debility,  is  sometimes  called  a  gaatioua  piUae. 
It  is  not  unfrcqaeDt  in  cases  of  watery  or  impoverished  blood.  A  mal 
pnlse  may  resatt  ^m  general  deficiency  of  blood,  troia  conf^eation  in  fte 
renous  system  or  lai^er  interior  oi^ans,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heurt,  Braa 
^eat  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats,  or  from  certain  constring'ing  agnrtl^  ■ 
cold  and  astrinfrents.  When  Tcry  small,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  threat 
like.  It  may  be  associated,  like  fulness,  with  firmness  or  weakness.  In  tki 
former  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  corded.  It  often  depends  on  the  freqaen^f 
of  the  heart's  action,  whether  the  pube  shall  be  targe  or  small.  Snppoaiig 
the  amount  of  blood  circulated  to  he  the  same,  the  pnhe  will  generally  ha 
small  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity,  and  targe  in  proportion  to  Its  sIowbol 

Tennitm  is  that  property  of  the  pulse  by  which  it  resists  compresrioB.  It 
may  be  considered  oa  generally  synonymous  with  hardness.  There  ia  on 
condition,  however,  in  whicli  the  pulse  may  be  hard  without  bein^  tenae.  I 
allnde  to  instances  in  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  Iiecome  cartilagino^ 
or  ossified.  This  often  happens  in  the  old,  and  the  practitioner  mnst  be  on 
his  gnard  not  to  draw  false  inferences  from  it.  True  tension  of  the  pnlM 
requires  a  union  of  considerable  streiiRth  of  action  in  the  beart  with  tmie 
contraction  of  the  vascular  coats.  When  very  tense,  and  at  the  sane  tlm 
small,  the  pulf:c  is  sometimes  called  wiry.  Softness  of  the  pnlse  is  aynoo^ 
mons  with  compressibility.  It  is  nsimlly  indicative  of  general  weaknesi,  ani^ 
when  connected  with  smnllness.  is  often  a  si^n  of  great  prostration. 

The  ulre.nglh  of  the  pnlse  depcnd.t  chiefly  upon  the  force  with  which  tit 
ventricle  contracts,  but  in  some  mca.'turc  also  njion  the  tonicity  of  the  ■rteq' 
itself,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Into  tlio  idea  of  a  strong  pulse  enter  Ht 
only  vigour  of  impulse,  but  a  steady  resistance  to  prcR:;ure,  and  a  certih 
degree  of  fulness.  AVe  may  have  a  sharp,  forcible  beat;  but,  if  not  si^ 
taincd  by  a  certAin  amount  of  subserjucnt  firmness,  we  should  cousider  thi 
pnlse  as  indicating  rather  irritation  than  real  energy.  A  very  contradal 
pulse,  however  tense,  and  however  sharp  the  impulse,  can  scarcely  be  calM 
a  strong  one.  Force  or  momentum  is,  in  the  body  ns  well  as  out  of  it,  thi 
product  of  velocity  and  muss.  The  more  voluminous  the  pulse,  the  velocity 
l)ciug  the  same,  the  greater  is  itj*  strength.  Here  then  is  a  combination  ii 
all  thoKc  conditions  which  indicate  n  general  elevation  of  vital  powers  ail 
actions ;  force  in  the  heart's  contraclion.s,  a  high  degree  of  general  tonkt^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  blood.  Hence,  a  strong  pulse  \?.  rightly  conndtnl 
an  a  Kign  of  ,a  sthenic,  or  vigorous  state  of  sptem.  But  it  is  not  invariabif 
so.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  give  strength  to  the  pulse,  bM 
thongh  the  general  powers  may  be  failing.  In  some  persons  affected  wift 
that  disease,  the  pnlse  remains  strong  almost  to  the  very  close  of  life.  Itii 
highly  im|ioi1aiit,  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  system  from  the  polK 
to  bear  in  mind  this  effect  of  hypertrophy.  Weakncnnia  of  course  the  opp^ 
site  of  strength  of  pulse.  In  this,  the  impulse  ia  feeble,  the  tension  ia  sKpt, 
and  the  volume  often  small.  lint,  in  cases  of  su|>erabnndance  of  an  imponr 
islied  blood,  or  very  slow  action  of  the  heart,  or  great  rclaxatioa  of  Iki 
arteries,  or  of  all  these  conditions  combinifl,  there  may  be  a  fbll,  and  at  Ikl 
same  time,  a  feeble  pulse.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  this  chaneW 
with  strength.  The  feeble  pnlse  may  be  distinguished  bv  the  weakness  rf 
the  impulse,  and  by  readily  yielding  to  slight  pressure.  As  strength  of  pahi 
generally  indicates  vigour  of  system,  so  weakness  indicates  debility.  B4 
as  in  the  former  case,  so  in  tliis,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  nk 
The  heart  may  from  particular  causes  act  feebly,  while  the  ener^M  cf  thi 


n'clilv  iiiijiortaul  IIjhI  the  yciui-j:  iilivsicimi  AioiM  enter  tipuii  tlif 
f  hi^'proJi'ssi.m,  i>ri.]KTly  v''ii>riK:il  n^m  tliis  ]wiril. 

^uhirJinali'  nioirmruU  of  lliir  [lulso,  I  iiiOiUi  mo< I i ligations  of  thu 
npuisc,  olhcr  than  mert!  dillurcufus  in  forei;  or  duratum.  Besides 
,  onward  motion  of  the  volume  or  blooO,  there  are  often  subordinato 
rithin  the  Etrcnm,  which  make  them!>elve!i  sensible  by  commnnica- 
ratorj  thrill  to  the  coat.s.  Hence  the  Ihrilling  pahe  of  aneurism, 
leart,  and  aneeniia.  The  cause  of  this,  us  well  as  its  indications, 
plained  elsewhere.  The  trembling  piihe  is  another  modification. 
]j  depends  npoii  successive  efforts  of  the  heart,  in  accompli  shin); 
le,  and  would  indicate  debility  of  the  organ.  The  rcbounditit/ 
the  coniraiT,  may  l)e  the  result  of  an  excess  of  energy,  inducing  a 
i  subordinate  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  it  may  be  more 
r  emptied  than  liy  the  regular  systole  alone. 

ractical  rules  will  close  these  remarks  on  the  puUo.  The  physician 
rays  bear  in  mind  the  possible  individual  varieties  of  the  pulse,  and 
allowances.     I'hna.  in  some  persons  the  arteries  are  large,  in  others 

■ome  thin  and  distensible,  in  others  thick  and  rigid;  in  some 
«rficial,  in  others,  deep-seated.  All  these  peculiarities  have  a 
.flaence  on  the  ap|>arent  character  of  the  pulse.  Occasionally  the 
eviale  from  the  usual  course.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
adiol  artery  near  the  wrist,  where  the  pnlse  is  usually  examined. 
*  retaining  its  ordinary  position  in  front  of  the  wrist,  it  winds,  in 
B,  round  upon  the  back;  and  there  might  sometimes  be  danger  of 

the  patient  to  be  pulseless.  A  still  more  probable  source  of  error, 
^  cases  in  wliicli  the  artery  winds  aronnd  to  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
onward  a  very  small  branch,  which  occupies  the  ordinary  position 
dn  ressel.  I  have  known  the  pulse,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
tred  as  evincing  great  debility. 

antion  should  be  observed,  while  examining  the  pulse  of  nervous, 
or  timid  persons,  to  do  so  quietly  and  without  any  display  of  hurry 
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applf  three  or  fonr  fingers  at  once  to  the  arterjr ;  as  t^e  larger  iht  mftet  of 
contact,  the  more  accurate  is  the  impression  received.  The  fingers  iltmld 
alternately  preas  apon  the  artery,  and  relax  the  pressare  so  as  to  n|HimrlMl 
its  degree  of  resistance.  Where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  bat  ts 
connt  by  a  watch ;  and  the  physician  will  save  time,  and  secnre  greater  pt^ 
eision,  by  nsiiig  an  instrument  with  a  second  band  that  makes  fbar  circatti  k 
a  minute.  The  palsc  shonld  generally  be  felt  more  than  once  at  eaeh  nk 
The  physician  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  it«  dirarsitiea,  and  will  ofta 
have  occasion  to  correct,  if  not  reverse,  upon  the  second  ezamiaatioQ,  At 
conclusions  he  may  have  formed  from  the  first.  When  the  pnbatioiu  ua 
excessively  rapid,  exceeding,  for  instance.  150  or  160,  so  as  with  diffical^la 
be  enumerated,  it  may  be  proper,  as  suggested  by  Cbonicl,  to  coont  o^jm 
high  as  ten,  and  then  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  instead  of :  ~ 
into  the  hif^ber  numbers,  the  longer  names  of  which  occupy  more 
their  mental  repetition.  Should  the  pnlsc  at  tho  wriRt,  from  any  came,  bM 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  it  may  be  examined  in  the  arm,  in  the  owk,  gr 
at  the  temples.  By  examining  the  pulse  while  the  arm  is  much  elerata^- 
some  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  strength  of  the  heart's  contraetioil^ 
which  must  be  very  great  to  overcome  the  effect  of  gravitation,  aad  mtate 
a  full  strong  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

State  of  the  Capillaritts. — The  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  canol 
always  be  correctly  inferred  from  that  of  the  circulation  generally,  anil  iiiiiw 
times  requires  a  distinct  examination.  liy  pressing  the  (inger  npon  tbe  dtfa^ 
and  observing  the  rapidity  with  which  llic  blood  returns  into  th«  whitMiA 
spot,  wc  may  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  current  through  the  capillsries.  Ua 
colour  also  has  much  value  as  a  symptom.  When  these  vessels  are  sla^l^ 
the  skin  is  apt  to  assunie  a  dark-red  or  purplish  hue,  which  is  sometimea  fw 
striking,  and,  when  not  dependent  on  the  general  coudition  of  the  bloti 
may  bo  regarded,  in  connection  with  the  sign  before  mentioned,  oa  a  narii  <l 
debility.  A  florid  colour,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  rapid  movement  of  flr 
blood,  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  active  excitement  in  these  nmi^ 
These  signs  are  sometimes  of  considcralile  signiKcancc  in  cntaneona  affectMW 
It  is  occa.sio]mlly  important  to  be  able  to  decide,  whether  redness  npon  fli 
Hnrfaco  is  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  simply  of  capillaij  iiyectia> 
The  test  of  pressure  will  generally  determine  this  point.  If  the  rediiimi» 
main  unaffected  by  the  pressure,  while  the  circulation  is  goiug  on  elsewha^' 
"it  may  lje  referred  to  c.\travasation. 

Venous  Symplomit. — The  only  sign  connected  with  the  veins, 
notice  here,  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  venous  pulse.     This  i 
results  from  a  continuation  of  the  heart's  impulse  through  the  capillaries,  i 
may  gcnerully,  in  this  case,  Ik:  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  excil 
the  circulation.  In  otherinstances,itisowingtoarctragradceurtent,pro(tiw 
by  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  indicates  an  inaccurate  ctonnrf 
the  tricuspid  valve.     This  venous  pulse  is  felt  especially  in  the  jugular. 

State  of  the  Jllootl — This  should  olways  be  examined  when  blood  ia  drtia     - 
From  the  characters  which  it  offers  to  the  eye,  or  to  chemical  or  microscoiifcri 
examination,  im|)ortant  inferences  may  often  be  deduced  as  to  the  utXaai 
the  disease,  and  the  previous  diagnoniii  confirmed  or  corrected.  Occauoaah  ' 
too,  affections  which  lutd  before  been  lurking  unseen  are  thus  clearly  rtvNW 
The  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  however,  and  their  indications,  are  del 
elsewhere.     The  manner  in  which  the  blood  issues  from  the  opening  ti  Ml 
without  some  value  as  a  sign.    An  unusually  furcible  jet,  and  rapiditf  of  BHi    ' 
are  evidences  of  energy  in  the  circulatory  movement;  while  the  contmjl^   j 
Ibrence  may  be  drawn  from  an  escape  of  the  blood,  drop  by  drop,  iriw    "" 
opening  into  the  vein  is  free,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  aaj  O 


Iliusi-oreiiuiis,  as  iu  ci-rtiiiii  r-iisi's  i.f  fever;  tml  o  t,'ein.TiiI  iiuTC-iiso 
oi^fiblc.  Miioh  mort'  rrci]iii>iitly,  liic  (iefioiencj,  as  well  aR  Ihc  in- 
ifined  to  on<!  or  a  k'vi  i>r)]:aiis.  When  the  increase  in  so  great  sh  to 
ig,  the  afTcotioii  is  ("aileii  coUiqvntire.  Thus,  wc  nay,  coUiqttaiive 
jualire  diarrh'fa,  a,\v\  rolH/jiinlire  ifjdjvc/c  In  perversion  of  the 
iction,  the  products  arc  Romctimes  wholly  liiffcrent  in  character 
a  bcfilth;  being  not  nurroqueutly  oxccssiTcly  irritant  inntead  of 
ometfmes  yieldiiifr  evidence  to  chemical  reagenlM  of  the  presence 
Itttent!".  In  some  iiiRtaneeK,  one  secretory  organ  tvems  to  perform 
another ;  as  where  the  enhniring  matter  of  bile  is  thrown  ont  Iiy 
when  the  liver  r(.'ascs  to  spci-ete.  The  inrlividnal  seeretions  which 
attention  are  those  of  the  liver,  the  kirlneys,  and  the  shin.  The 
mnected  with  disoiilerert  hepatic  secretion  are  cxhi))ilcd  chiefly  in 
hich  are  deei>-ycllow,  or  eloy-colotired,  or  dark,  according  as  the 
too  co[ii<)np,  deficient,  or  dcmnged.  Thotie  connected  with  the 
seen  in  ihe  exeess,  the  ditniiinlion  or  suiipres^ion,  and  the  allera- 
irinc.  which  ])resents  a  grepit  diversity  of  qnality  and  conipoKition, 
pccnliar  and  very  RerioiiM  diseases.  Iniip)jenden<Iy  of  its  variation 
the  pcriipiratian  xonietimeR  alfnnls  valuable  Mgiis  by  its  quality, 
its  sour  xmell,  it  indicates  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  circulation,  and 
.iTenes.1.  an  unhealthy  Etotc  of  the  blood.  All  these  sym])toms, 
•.  fully  notleeil  in  connection  with  the  diseases  they  represent;  and 
;rred  to  here,  only  that  the  student  may  bo  impressed  with  the 
of  making  n  close  e.taminution  of  them,  in  all  serionw  cases. 
■oMs  BKUiNoi.vi}  TO  THE  C.AUiKiFU'  FuNtTiON. — Though  the 
■TD  is  capable  of  supjwrting  greot  extremes  of  temperature,  for  a 
with  impunity,  yet  that  of  the  body  itself  is  never  very  greatly 
bw  the  mean  standanl  of  health,  until  vitality  has  ceased,  or  has 
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higher  in  the  young  and  vigoroiu  than  in  the  old,  in  the  waking  than  in  tkt 
Bleeping  state,  near  the  heart  ttian  at  the  cxtremitiea,  within  the  bodj  than  npci 
tlie  Gnrfoce,  and  that  it  may  be  incrensed  bj  active  miucular  exertion,  ando- 
poBure  to  a  high  temperature.  To  determine  accurately  the  heat  of  the  bn^r, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  should  be  pUnl 
under  the  tongue ;  but  for  ordinary  purpoues  the  hand  is  sufficient 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  of  the  bodj,  and  the  mh^ 
tions  of  heat  or  cold  felt  by  the  patient,  are  rery  different  things.  Oenenh 
they  coincide  in  a  greater  or  haa  degree  ;  bnt  not  always.  SometintMnK 
patient  experiences  chill}*  Eensatiuns  when  his  surface  feela  hot  to  a  byvtaodi^ 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  earlier  stages  nf  fever ;  and  someiiBiBi,  01 
the  other  hand,  he  sufTers  greatly  with  a  feeling  of  heat,  when  the  Bni&caif 
the  body  is  really  cold.  These  deranged  sensations  must  be  ascribed  ll 
ncn-ons  ditiorder.  It  is  true  that  the  heat,  sometimes  complained  ofb 
patient«  in  malignant  diseases  when  the  skin  is  very  cold,  has  been  reftml 
to  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  iutcnial  organs  ;  bnt  the  scnoe  of  beatb 
not  confined  to  the  interior,  in  these  cases.  I  have  known  complaints  to  bl 
made  also  of  heat  of  the  surface,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  i^I 
haTe  no  doubt,  a  perverted  sensation,  conseqnent  on  the  deraugementofttt 
nervous  system,  just  as  light  flashes  sometimes  before  the  diseased  ejeli 
darkness,  and  roaring  sounds  arc  heard  in  the  midst  of  profound  nliMI. 
It  is,  moreover,  for  the  mo^t  part,  a  very  nnfavourable  symptom. 

llie  change  of  temperature  may  he  general  or  local ;  and  it  not  nnftt- 
quontly  happens  that  one  portion  of  the  itody  is  affected  in  one  way,  and  ifr 
other  in  another.  Thus,  the  head  is  often  hot,  while  the  extremitiei  ■■ 
cold.  Attempte  have  been  made  to  designate,  by  pailicular  names,  difftlirt  , 
modifications  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  Thus,  we  hare  the  «fr  ; 
prcEsions  ou  the  one  hand  of  cliillineDS,  coldness,  and  rigors  or  shiTerim 
and  on  the  other  of  warmth,  heat,  burning,  acrid  heat,  pungent  or  biting  hSt 
{calor  mordu-ami),  &c.  The  shivering,  trembling,  and  shaking  which  ota 
attend  the  feeling  and  reality  of  cold,  sometimes  occnr  as  mere  nenrom  pt^ 
nomcna,  without  reference  to  the  existing  teni|)erature  of  the  body, 

6.  Sv.upTOMs  BELONOiNU  TO  THE  SENSORIAL  FcMciiONs. — These  KTev 
cccdingly  numerous.     They  embrace  all  derangements,  not  only  of  gna^ 
and  special  sensation,  as  these  tenns  arc  nsnaJly  understood,  but  a' 
feelings  which  proceed  from  the  interior  organs  and  tiiisncs,  ani 
they  make  their  wants  and  their  sufferings  known,  such  as  naosea,  }t 
thirst,  brcathlessnes-s,  &c.    But  these  have  already  been  considered,  g 
bo  considered  hcreafl^r,  in  contietrtion  v  ith  the  derang<.-ments  of  which  tfe^  9 
arc  the  expressions.     Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the  ^pV,'f 
tom.s  afforded  by  derangements  of  general  sensation,  and  of  the  sei^  I 
special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.     Qcneral  sensation  is  deranged  in  tM  | 
ways.     Kither  it  is,  in  the  Hi'st  gilaire,  defective  or  altogether  wanting^^ 
secondly,  it  is  disagreeably  altered,  couslituiing  various  kinds  of  uneaunMI   . 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  may  all  be  eloxsed  together  under  the  heidtf  ; 
pain.     It  is  only  the  latter  that  requires  any  general  remarks. 

Patn. — This  feeling  is  quite  undefinablc,  and  can  be  known  only  by  lk> 
who  have  felt  it.  Tliere  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  resides  excIuBirely  iafll 
nervous  structure.  It  has  various  soune;).  Irritation  or  excessive  nttt 
ment  of  the  nervous  function  may  produce  it,  either  with  or  without  t«kA 
disease.  It  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  is  atciW 
by  writers  generally  to  the  pressure  made  upon  the  nerves  in  this  aXttHtk 
But,  as  it  rery  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  appearing  to  be  the  III 
obTiouB  step  in  that  process,  and  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  pmsun  if> 
the  healthy  nerves  does  not  produce  it,  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  dM 
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result  of  the  irritant  cause  acting  on  the  ncrres.     But  there  appears  also  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  nerves,  by  which  their  sensibility  is  exalted,  inde- 
pendently of  any  irritant  agent,  and  in  which  pain  is  prodaced  by  ordinary 
•gents  which,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  nerves,  excite  no  sensation.     It 
n  possible,  however,  that  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  excitement, 
which,  insufficient  of  itself  to  occasion  uneasiness,  may  amount  to  pain  when 
very  slightly  increased.     Still,  there  are  cases,  and  those  by  no  means  unfre- 
qnent,  in  which  pain  is  attended  with  no  appreciable  excitement  of  any  kind, 
wliether  nervous  or  vascular ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  a  state  of  posi- 
tiTe  depression  and  debility,  and  even  seems  to  be  favoured  by  that  state. 
Thus,  a  limb  benumbed  by  cold,  in  which  special  sensation  is  almost  lost,  and 
Tueolar  action  is  greatly  diminished,  often  experiences  exquisite  pain ;  palsy 
ii  Bot  nnfrequently  attended  with  the  same  symptom ;  and  neuralgia  is  a 
common  result  of  general  debility.     It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error  to  consider 
piiB  as  always  an  evidence  of  inflammation.     It  is,  indeed,  in  very  many  in- 
itnces,  most  effectually  relieved  by  means  calculated  most  strongly  to  aggra- 
Ttte  the  latter  affection.     Nor  is  inflammation  always  attended  with  pain. 
Tkere  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  pain  is  seated  in  nerves,  distinct  from  those 
deroted  to  the  sp>ecial  sense  of  touch.     Hence  the  sensation  of  pain  in  parts 
benmbed  by  cold ;  and  hence,  too,  the  complete  insensibility  to  painful  impres- 
aoDS  in  some  instances  of  artificial  somnambulism,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch, 
lod  the  other  special  senses,  are  acutely  alive  to  impressions. 

Pain  differs  exceedingly  in  its  modes  of  recurrence,  degree,  and  character. 
Tims,  it  is  fugitive  or  persistent,  wandering  or  fixed,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued.     In  its  different  grades,  it  is  slight,  moderate,  severe,  violent. 
Bteise,  excruciating,  or  agonizing.     In  character,  it  is  dull  or  obtuse ,  sharp 
vocyle,  aching,  smarting,  Ac;  and,  in  its  different  varieties,  has  received 
peculiar  names  from  certain  real  or  supposed  analogies,  as  lancinating,  cut- 
tag,  gtinging,  pungent,  boring,  tearing  or  rending,  gnawing,  &c.     When 
ittcnded  with  a  beating  sensatioh,  consequent  upon  the  heart's  action,  it  is 
eiDed  pulsating  or  throbbing ;  when  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  tensive ; 
when  with  weight,  heavy;  when  with  heat,  burning.     There  are  also  pecu- 
liar sensations,  which,  in  excess,  become  positively  painful,  though  they  might 
BOt  be  considered  so  in  their  slighter  degrees.     Such  are  itching,  tickling, 
prickling,  tingling,  &c.    To  pain  belongs  also  tenderness,  or  that  property  by 
which  a  part  becomes  positively,  and  sometimes  acutely  painful,  by  motion  or 
pressure.     Tenderness  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
inflammation.     But,  though  it  very  commonly  accompanies  that  process,  it 
often  exists  without  it.    Thus,  it  is  not  unfrcquent  in  neuralgia,  and  generally 
follows  severe  spasm,  whether  of  the  exterior  muscles,  or  the  muscular  coat 
(^.the  stomach  and  bowels.     This  fact  is  of  some  practical  importance  ;  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  may  spare  many  a  patient  an  nnnccessar}'  and  perhaps 
injurious  loss  of  blood.    Under  pain,  finally,  we  may  rank  those  general  and  in- 
definite sensations  which  are  vaguely  designated  by  the  terms  general  uneat^i- 
ness,  rrttflesitness  or  inquietude,  anxiety,  and  oppression ;  sensations  which  in- 
dicate disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  often  useful  as  signs. 

It  has  Ixjen  stated  above  that  pain  is  sometimes  wandering,  and  sometimes 
fixed.  Wandering  or  flying  pains  are  frequently  purely  nervous  or  neuralgic, 
and  fixeil  pains  inflammatory;  but  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Thi*  character,  however,  may  often  be  employed  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. 
Thus,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  pain  in  the  side  is  symptomatic  of  pleu- 
ritis  or_  pleurodynia.  If  fixed,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  former;  if 
wandering  from  one  point  to  another,  that  it  is  the  latter. 

Fain  IS  different  in  the  different  tissues.     In  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
wanes,  it  is  often  severe,  and  sharp  or  acute ;  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
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parenohyma  of  tbe  viscera,  doll  or  obtnse,  oppreseive,  heaTj,  &c.*,  mtk 
skJD,  it  is  apt  to  be  burning,  itrfaiag,  tingling.  Sic. 

It  is  not  always  thiit  pain  is  felt  in  tlic  spot  wliere  the  cauae  of  it  ezirii 
Thua,  in  irritation  of  gtoiuacii,  it  is  often  referred  to  tbe  forebead  and  eyai; 
in  hepatitis,  to  the  shoutder;  in  inflamed  hip-joint,  to  the  knee;  in  dlMMK 
of  a  nerrons  centre,  or  in  the  course  of  the  ni^rve,  to  the  place  of  diBtr3» 
tion ;  and  in  diuease  of  any  passuge,  to  Its  outer  extremity,  be  in  the  eamd 
stoDC  in  the  bladder,  in  which  tbe  pain  is  often  felt  at  the  end  of  the  pcriL 

In  jadgiDg  of  tbe  degree  of  pain  inany  particular  case,  we  must  not  ahrqi 
be  determined  by  tbe  iitntementri  of  Ibe  patient.  Ycry  different  meaningam 
often  attached  to  tlie  same  words  by  different  individuals  ;  and  aome  hantki 
habit  of  using  terms  of  exaggeration  for  all  their  feelings.  In  anch  caMB,  *■ 
must  be  guided  more  by  Ibe  expression  of  tbe  countenance,  and  tbe  toneaf 
tbe  voice,  than  by  what  is  saiii.  If  a  person  tell  ns,  with  jierfectly  MB 
features,  and  a  calm  equable  tone  of  voice,  that  he  is  saCTcring  vmerm 
pain,  we  shall  be  justified  in  estimating  its  sererily  greatly  below  tli 
Yolue  of  the  term. 

Patients  also  have  very  different  degrees  of  sensibility,  and  feel  with 
eat  degrees  of  acuteness,  Some  persons  are  little  sensitive  to  painfnl  ll 
tdons  of  any  kind,  others  Buffer  really  and  greatly  from  slight  canaes.  ] 
nal  cancer,  whidi,  in  most  individuals,  is  a  source  of  extreme  suffering,  ^ 
in  Rome  Ecor(.'cIy  to  produce  pain. 

Special  Scnaation. — Tbe  several  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
tonch,  are  liable,  like  all  otJier  functions  of  the  liody,  to  be  morbidly 
deprcB.'xd,  or  perverted.     They  are  very  apt  to  be  deranged,  not  only  by 
morbilic  inipressiuns,  but  also  by  irritating  impressions  proceeding  tran 
tant  organs,  and  reflected  upon  them  from  their  respective  nervous 
Hence  the  muivts  volilanli-i^,  and  the  linitilux  aurium,  which  so  ' 
accompany  derangeuieut  of  Ntomacli. 

7.  Symptoms  JtKixjxdiNU  tw  the  Istku.ectual  axp  Emotiokai. 
TiONB. — These  arc  very  nnmcrouii,  embracing  ull  the  pheuomena  of  di 
intellect,  dcfe<'tivc,  aiifrmented.  or  perverted  memory,  emotional  exc' 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  depression  of  spirits,  depraved  dispositi 
tastes,  and  every  variety  of  facial  expression.     Those  forms  of  dii 
Bnspeuded,  or  disordered  cerebral  action,  denominated  heaviness,  d 
somnolence,  stupor,  lethargy,  coina,  vertigo,  giddiness,  dizziness, 
wakefulness,  disturbed  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c. ,  may  all  l)e  iucludedl 
same  category.     All  the  general  remarks  that  are  necessary  may  be 
nnder  the  two  heads  of  delirium  and  facial  expression.     It  mny,  koi 
proper  to  state  that  some  dii^cascs  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  . 
cheerfulness,  contiilence.  or  resignation  of  spirit,  as  phthisis;  while 
evince  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  mental  dejection  and  despondencj, 
cially  the  gastric  and  hepatic  att'ectiiius. 

JJelirium. — This  is  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  iotellectul  K^ 
perceptive  &cuhies.  'When  chronic,  it  becomes  insanity.  It  ocean  o^ 
more  readily  in  some  persons  tban  in  others,  under  apparently  the  naat  ^ 
cumstances.  There  are  individuals  who  become  deliriims  with  the  sligU^ 
fever;  while  there  arc  others  who  scanclycver  evince  signs  of  mental  iba>* 
tion,  in  the  severest  forms  of  febrile  discoHe.  The  affetHion  is  more  fiu^rf 
in  the  young  than  the  old,  and  in  nervous  i>eraons  than  in  those  of  ft  dilOT 
temperament.  It  arises  from  different  causes,  producing  the  opposite  H' 
ditiuns  of  irritation  or  depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  ond  efpecUt 
ftom  causes  acting  on  Ibe  hemispheres.  Those  affecting  the  base  of  tbe  iHk 
are  more  apt  to  evince  themselves  by  dcraugcments  of  general  sensatin* 
tbe  motive  power.     Meningeal  affections  are  nnully  marited  t^  deliriiB  4 
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the  tunre  active  character,  because  the  ioQuencc  they  extend  into  the  cortlral 
mlfslanee  is  sufficient  to  cauBo  irrilatiow,  withunt  abolishing  fliiiction ;  while 
original  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  apt  to  prndnccthe  latter  effect,  evinwxl, 
according:  to  its  degree,  by  impaired  intellect,  lethargy,  eiima,  Ac.  Very  fre- 
qnently,  tlie  imprcssionB  which  ascend  to  the  brain  from  diseased  organs  in 
TarioQS  part^  of  the  body,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels,  lirer.  anil  uterns,  arc 
Bnfficient  to  occosinn  delirium ;  and  this  is  a  more  freqnent  effect  of  Rnch  ean- 
Gea  than  the  abolition  of  function,  liccnusc  their  efTects  are  generally  those  of 
mere  irritation,  and  stop  short  nf  organic  disease.  A  wont  of  due  energy  or 
action  in  the  bruin  may  be  the  occasion  of  delirium,  as  well  nn  its  excess. 
This  is  osually  the  result  either  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  wonted  stimulus,  as 
in  delirium  tremens;  of  the  languor  which  follows  excessive  cxeitenient,  as  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  active  delirium ;  or  of  the  direct  action  of  a  sedative 
agent,  an  the  poison  of  typhus  fever,  or  the  depraved  blood  of  that  disease  and 
of  the  lu-st  f^tagcs  of  (lectoral  affections.  Organic  cerebral  disease  may  pro- 
dnce  one  or  the  other  condition  of  function,  acconling  to  its  degree  and  e.Ytent 
If  moderate,  or  in  the  early  stage,  it  may  exaggerate  the  function,  especially 
of  those  parts  not  directly  involved  in  the  disease;  if  extensive,  or  in  the 
•dvaneed  stage.  It  tends  rather  to  impair  power  and  function  together. 

Delirium  may,  therefore,  be  active  or  passive.  The  active  differs  greatly 
b  degree,  being  sometimes  very  mild,  sometimes  nalcnt  or  furioun,  and  of 
all  intervening  grades.  The  milder  grades  are  usnally  evinced  by  some  men- 
tal aberration,  with  little  disposition  to  action ;  the  higher  grades  by  ."iiper- 
idded  viitlence  of  gesture,  voice,  and  language.  In  the  passive  delirium,  the 
bnin  ai;is  wrongly,  bccanse  it  canuiit  elevate  itself  to  the  point  for  the  due 
pen-epliun  of  impressions,  or  the  formation  of  judgments.  Of  this  kind  is 
Ike  hie  miUfi-rhiif  tlrlirium  of  typhus.  It  often  hap|»eii3,  in  passive  delirium. 
Ikat  an  increase  of  the  pr<iper  stimulus  restores  temporary  correctness  of 
tlmu^lkt.  Thus,  though  the  patient  nmy  be  muttering  scniences  without 
^>pll^'^t  meaning ;  yet,  if  mused,  and  spoken  to  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice, 
u  will  often  answer  coherently  and  correctly. 

Soaietinies  in  delirium  there  is  a  complete  derangement  of  mind.  The 
patieat  recognizes  neither  the  persons  nor  the  things  around  him.  Tie  is 
vny  apt  to  imagine  himself  in  n  strange  place,  and  to  insist  upon  returning 
kome.  This  U  often  a  luid  sign.  In  other  instances,  the  sensations  and 
pweejiiions  are  correct,  but  the  judgment  is  perverted.  In  others,  ugiiin, 
wly  the  jiereeptions  are  wrong,  while  tlie  mind  acts  rightly  upon  tJie  per- 
«Irtiiin  which  it  forms.  Thus,  the  patient  sees  objects  imd  hears  sounds 
whtt-h  do  not  exist,  and  act.s  o.-i  if  those  sights  and  sounds  were  real.  When 
Uk  raljocy  of  the  [preoptions  or  sensations  is  rccognissed  by  the  patient  him- 
mIT.  ht;  cannot )«  said  to  be  delirious. 

Fm-iat  Erjireiwifin. — This  is  of  groat  importance,  and  should  l)c  carefully 
^tndird.  It  is  ot-cnsionaUy  almost  our  s<de  dependence  in  diagnosis.  Tlirougli 
St.  »!•  s<imetiincs  recognize  the  existence  of  ]>aiii,  mental  anxiety  or  de- 
I»»*iiHi.  insanity,  and  even,  in  a  general  way,  pectoral  or  abdominal  disi'ase, 
■■hen  nther  signs  are  either  wanting,  obscure,  or  not  availni)le.  In  the  cases 
of  t'hildren,  of  the  insane,  and  of  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  deceive 
as.  it  L*  a  peeuliarly  valuable  resource.  Many  diseases  arc  nttcndeil  with  a 
rktnrteri^tic  aspect  of  countenance,  which  will  often  be  rei-ogtiizod  by  the 
«p*ricnced,  so  far  at  least  as  to  snggest  the  disease  to  his  mind.  By  a 
gWKe.weean  often  ascertain  whether  our  patient  has  changed  for  the  better 
flrworne  hi  our  absence.  But  it  is  oidy  by  experience,  and  close  observation, 
Iliit  this  power  is  attained.  The  modifications  and  combinations  of  feature 
»iiich  constitnte  expression  are  too  numerous,  intricate,  delicate,  and  ovan- 
ticeat,  to  admit  of  analysis,  at  least  of  profitable  description. 
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There  are,  howeyer,  certain  changes  in  the  face  of  a  more  tangible  chane 
ter,  connected  rather  with  the  organic  functions  than  the  action  of  miai 
which  can  be  more  accaratelj  appreciated.  The  colour,  shape,  temperatial 
and  yarions  movements  independent  of  expression,  often  yield  important  U 
dications.  Thus,  a  bright-red  colour  signifies  one  thing,  a  dark-red,  parpk 
or  violet  colour  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  is  duly  arterialiM 
^d  probably  sent  up  vigorously  into  the  head ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  undv^ 
carbonaceous,  and  probably  detained  in  the  head  by  some  obstruction  to  If 
return.  Paleness  also  has  its  significations,  as  of  ausemia,  debility,  naoaei 
&c. ;  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  paleness  having  different  meanings,  m 
that  of  scrofula  or  phthisis,  and  that  of  cancer.  Yellowness  of  face  is  wd 
known  to  point  to  disease  of  the  liver.  The  colour  of  the  lips  is  peculiai^ 
expressive,  in  its  different  tints  of  crimson,  purple,  and  paleness.  The  fei 
tures  may  be  full,  swollen,  turgid ;  or  they  may  be  shrunk,  contracted,  fallev 
in  the  former  case  indicating  oedema,  or  congestion,  active  or  passive ;  in  tU 
latter,  exhaustion,  prostration,  general  collapse,  &c.  The  Hippocraiic  fadi 
so  named  because  described  by  Hippocrates,  is  often  referred  to  by  writetf 
as  marking  the  near  approach  of  death.  It  is  characterized  by  a  generi 
contraction  of  the  features.  The  nose  is  pinched,  the  temples  hollow,  Ik 
eyes  sunken,  the  ears  cold  and  shrunk,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense,  the  Up 
parted  and  relaxed,  and  the  colour  of  the  face  pale  or  livid.  Coldness  of  tb 
ears  and  tip  of  the  nose  occasionally  indicates  the  approach  or  presence  of  9 
chill,  when  other  symptoms  are  wanting  or  ambiguous;  and,  in  infantH 
cases,  coolness  of  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  ears,  sometimes  enables  us  to  decM 
upon  the  existence  of  a  degree  of  prostration  requiring  support,  when  w 
might  be  embarrassed  without  that  sign.  Certain  positions  or  movement 
of  the  features  are  sometimes  also  highly  expressive.  Thus,  alternate  am 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  alte  nasi  frequently  indicate  dyspnoea ;  irregalai 
motions  of  the  eyes,  with  contracted  or  expanded  pupil,  disease  of  the  brain' 
and  a  falling  of  the  under  jaw,  the  last  agony. 

8.  Symptoms  belongino  to  the  Motor  Function. — These  arise  from  i 
deficiency  or  entire  want  of  muscular  contraction,  as  in  debility,  palsy,  o 
local  disease  of  the  muscles ;  from  an  excess  of  contraction,  as  in  cramps,  con 
vulsions,  and  subsultus  tendinum ;  or  from  irregular  or  perverted  contraction 
in  which  the  muscles  act  under  the  will,  but  not  to  the  end  proposed,  as  i 
chorea.  Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  gesturei 
the  manner  of  walking,  running,  &c. ;  the  positions,  as  standing,  sitting,  an 
lying ;  and  all  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  voice  and  speech,  as  sap 
pression  of  voice,  hoarseness,  shrillness,  dumbness,  stammering,  &c.  Bu 
these  symptoms,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the  different  functions  no 
here  noticed,  will  be  most  advantageously  studied  in  connection  with  the  seT€ 
ral  diseases  in  which  they  are  found. 


SECTION  II. 

COURSE,  DURATION,  AND  TERMINATION  OP  DISEASE. 

By  the  course  of  disease  is  meant  the  succession  of  its  sjrmptoms,  in  reli 
tion  both  to  order  and  rapidity.  When,  from  the  commencement  to  the  tei 
mination,  the  symptoms  show  no  disposition  to  abate,  or  when  they  regular! 
increase  in  violence  up  to  the  point  at  which  recovery  begins,  or  the  patieii 
sinks,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  continued.  Neither  of  these  events,  howevei 
often  happens,  unless  in  diseases  of  very  brief  duration.  More  commonli 
the  symptoms,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  continuance,  abate  considerably,  iiitji 
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nnt,  hnwtTCT,  eatirely  diRappearing,  and,  having  remained  for  a  time  id  this 
fiatt  nf  Rlaxation,  resume  their  original  viulcnce,  again  to  abate  as  hetoTC ; 
&Btl  tliis  alternation  of  excitement  and  relaxation  rontinuca  to  the  end.  The 
diwtse.  Diider  these  circnmstant.'es,  is  said  to  be  reniUlenl,  the  period  oT  abate- 
ment i?  nlled  the  remtmron,  and  that  of  excitement  the  exacerbation.  Fre- 
qnentW,  ill  the  symptoms  yield  entirely  for  a  time,  so  as  to  leave  regular 
intemliiu  which  the  patient  is  apparciitly  free  from  dideas^e.  The  complaint 
ia  then  lud  to  be  inturinillenl,  and  the  interval  is  called  the  mienniginon; 
while  tbt  rtage  of  excitement  is  designated  as  the  paroTij»m. 

The  pmod  at  which  the  remifsion  cjccnrs  may  depend  on  the  natnre  of  the 
morbid  rondLtion,  and.  in  that  caRc,  is  pecnliar  in  each  disea.ie ;  as  on  the 
thiid  urfourlh  day  in  nmidlpox,  and  on  the  secimd  and  third  day  in  yellow 
feTer.  It  may  also  dejwnd  on  cansen  unconnected  ivith  any  particular  dis- 
ease, and  existing  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame,  or  in  the  indacnccs 
to  which  it  IS  sulijected  from  without ;  and,  under  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  remission  occurs,  in  most  diseases,  at  similar  intervals,  usually 
once  ID  tventy-foar  hours.  It  is  a  law  of  our  ph  vsical  ns  well  as  moral  nature, 
that  excitement,  even  nnder  the  constant  influence  of  stimulating  agencies, 
rmanot  be  long  sustained  at  a  particular  jioint  of  elevation.  We  see  this 
eveiydiyia  health.  The  varions  agents,  such  as  fond,  drink,  heat,  liglit,  &c., 
wUch  irc  necessary  to  snstain  the  sj-stem  in  its  proper  condition,  nmy  he 
pfexnt  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  a  given  period ;  yet  the  excitement 
pri:KJn«'i  liy  them  flags  after  a  time,  and  sleep,  with  jl  general  reduction  of 
tbe  rilal  actions,  occurs.  So,  under  Kome  morljiil  excitant  inflnence  tlie  action 
fliK  far  a  time,  though  the  influence  niny  continue.  During  tliid  state  of  ciim- 
paraiivc  Tvx  or  diminished  excite luent.  the  system  ncqitires  ailditioniil  excita- 
bility, which  renders  it  again  susccjitible  to  the  stiniuliint  influence ;  and  the 
teni]ioriiiT  reduction  is,  therefore,  followed  by  a  renewed  clevatiim  of  the  dis- 
n^ed  proi'tris.  It  has^iecn  before  observed  thnt  this  change  of  remission  and 
tncerliatinii  a-iially  takes  jdaco  once  in  twenty-f<iur  hours.  The  cnnse  of  this 
iipniliubly  to  I w  found  in  that  habit  of  the  system,  ncipiired  by  the  daily  alt  er- 
utinn  (if  sleeping  aud  waking.  The  gradually  nccuinuhited  excitability  of  the 
lonner  condition  being  regularly  diminished  in  the  latter,  a  flux  and  reflux  is 
(sul>1i-he<l.  which,  in  eases  of  disease,  though  it  nmy  oiciisionally  vary  in  tlic 
prfcii-  point  nf  aeces.sinu  or  decline,  \a  still,  as  a  general  nile,  experienced 
vithin  the  habitual  limits. 

l")ion  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  exiilained  the  dispo- 
*i"n  fibservablc  in  internnltent  di!<eiiscs  to  a  diiily  retuni  of  the  puri)xysni. 
Tbecdu-e  of  the  disea.<e  gives  ri<e  to  the  first  paro.vysni  at  that  period  of  the 
twenty-fimr  hours,  at  which,  in  tlie  (idvnncc  or  recession  of  the  excitability, 
the  !7<tem  is  in  the  most  favonrable  condition  for  il.i  action.  The  same  crm- 
ditioB  {■'  ex|>erieneed  a)>out  the  sntiie  time  on  the  fidlowiug  day,  and  the  same 
ft'iilt  nires-tHrily  takes  place,  if  the  cause  continue  to  operate.  That  the 
iwr..si*fu  should  often  occur  every  other  day.  and  simietimes  every  third  day, 
"^  in 'lit  tertian  and  tjnartan  agues,  must  lie  referred  to  simic  unknown  mo- 
rtiWiuii  in  the  character  of  the  lanse,  or  in  the  properties  of  the  system, 
•lii'-h  jirevents  the  e(|nilibritim  of  health  from  being  disturbed  on  the  first 
fiTnuniljIc  uecasion,  and  enables  the  vital  resistance  to  triumph  over  the 
mwlfld  influence,  till,  weakened  l>y  continued  assault,  it  is  compelled  at  last 
to  jrire  way. 

/>wii*e  sometimes  runs  its  course  speedily,  and  sometimes  is  of  long  dura- 
rton.  In  the  former  c-asc,  it  is  said  to  lie  acvle.  in  the  latter,  ehronir.  Tlict'e 
'erm<.  however,  are  not  delinite.  There  are  no  characteristic  signs  which 
«ne  in  every  case  to  distinguish  an  acute  from  a  chronic  comi)Iaint;  and 
ibe  tenna  are  not  nnfreqnently  employed  to  exjiress  different  stages  o!  ftift 
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same  affection ;  the  disease  being  called  acute  in  its  earlier  coarse,  when  the 
symptoms  are  most  severe,  and  chronic,  when  its  duration  has  become  pro* 
tracted,  and  its  violence  considerably  abated. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  diseases,  which  is  of  consideraUta 
practical  importance.  Some  appear  to  have  no  defmite  course,  duration,  or 
end ;  being  more  or  less  variable  in  the  succession  of  their  symptoms,  lasting 
a  less  or  greater  length  of  time,  and  terminating  favourably  or  otherwiaa^ 
according  to  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  in  his  rel^ 
tion  to  surrounding  objects.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  tte 
constitution,  habits,  or  exposure  of  the  patient,  arc  disposed  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain course,  and  in  a  given  time  to  end  in  recovery,  unless  fatal  disorganis** 
tion  arrests  their  progress,  or  derangements  of  structure  of  a  less  vloleai 
character,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  into  which  the  system  has  been 
thrown,  impede  their  march  towards  health.  A  third  set  of  diseases  an 
those  which  exhibit  no  tendency  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  all  treatment,  go  on  gradually  ia- 
creasing  in  intensity  till  they  ultimately  destroy  the  patient.  Examples  of 
the  first  class  are  presented  in  rheumatic  inflammation  and  neuralgia,  of  thB 
second  in  smallpox  and  other  exanthemata,  and  of  the  third  in  cancer.  It  ia 
obvious  that  our  treatment  must  be  very  much  influenced  by  these  difference! 
in  the  tendencies  of  disease ;  being  directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  morbid 
action,  in  cases  which  admit  of  a  direct  cure,  and  to  the  prevention,  as  far  •■ 
possible,  of  dangerous  consequences  in  those  which  run  a  fixed  course;  while, 
in  those  of  an  incurable  nature,  we  must  be  content  with  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  and  protract  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  particularlj 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  disposition  of  many, 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  most  diseases,  to  terminate  favourably  after  having 
run  a  certain  course,  provided  fatal  organic  injury  can,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
prevented.  With  this  conviction  ever  present  to  his  mind,  he  will  be  len 
disposed  to  waste  his  own  efforts,  ai\d  the  vigour  of  the  patient,  an  vain  at- 
tempts to  effect  an  immediate  cure ;  and,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
may  possibly  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  will  often  prefer  such  moderate 
measures  as  will  insure  ultimate  recovery,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
the  chance  of  more  speedy  success  from  violent  remedies,  with  the  risk  ol 
serious  mischief. 

Crisis. — The  name  of  crisis  is  usually  applied  to  the  turning  point  of  dia- 
ease ;  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  give  way,  if  its  end  is  to  be  favourable, 
or  to  become  decidedly  worse,  if  unfavourable.  This  period  is  often  attended 
with  certain  phenomena  which  mark  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  change, 
and  are,  therefore,  denommated  critical  symptoms.  The  most  common  oi 
these  are  augmented  secretions,  hemorrhages,  cutaneous  eruptions,  glandulai 
swellings,  and  abscesses.  The  secretions  are  usually  from  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys,  constituting  critical  sweats^  critical  diarrhwa,  and  critical  diu- 
res^is  At  one  time,  great  importance  was  attached  to  these  discharges.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  carried  the  peculiar  peccant  matter  out  of  tlie  system, 
thus  proving  positively  curative ;  and  any  interference  with  them  was  stronglj 
deprecated.  To  some  extent,  this  idea  has  recently  been  revived ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  gout,  in  which  the  paroxysm  sometimes  seems  to  pass  of 
with  a  free  secretion  of  urine,  loaded  with  uric  acid  or  the  urates ;  and  th< 
discharges  alluded  to  are  still  regarded  as  often  useful,  by  removing  irritatioi 
or  congestion,  or,  when  of  an  inflammatory  character,  by  acting  revulsively  oi 
the  disease.  In  most  affections,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  which  cat 
strictly  be  denominated  critical ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  be  con 
sidered,  in  general,  as  coming  under  one  of  the  three  following  heads.  They  an 
either,  first,  regular  results  of  the  pre-existing  morbid  conditions,  explicabli 
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opon  ordinary  pathological  principles,  as  when  the  excited  vessels  of  the  skin 
Id  fever  nnload  themselves  by  perspiration ;  or  secondly,  transfers  of  disease 
from  one  organ  to  another,  nnder  various  accidental  influences,  as  when 
rheumatism  ends  in  diarrhoea ;  or,  thirdly,  new  diseases  supervening  upon 
those  already  existing,  and  superseding  or  increasing  them,  as  the  case  may 
be.  u  when  an  attack  of  bleeding  [tiles,  occasioned  by  straining  at  stool,  re- 
lieTeii  an  existing  attack  of  splenitis  or  hepatitis. 

Hippocrates  l>elieved  that  disease,  in  general,  was  more  disposed  to  change 
it  certain  periods  than  at  others ;  and  he  designated  the  7th,  14th,  20th, 
27th.  34th.  and  40th  days,  as  constituting  the  periods  alluded  to,  wliich  he 
ttmed  critical  days.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  intervals  between  the 
(UjB  mentioned  are  very  nearly  a  week ;  and  Hippocrates  considered  the  * 
trm  as  falling  on  the  last  day  of  each  septenary  period.  He  carried  the 
doctrine  fnrther,  and  supposed  that  there  were  certain  intenncdiate  days,  in 
which,  thongh  the  tendency  to  change  was  not  so  strong  as  in  those  men- 
tioned, it  yet  existed  in  a  certain  degree ;  while  there  were  others  in  which 
the  disposition  was  still  less,  and  others  again  in  which  a  crisis  never  oc- 
corred.  These  notions  of  the  father  of  medicine  certainly  do  not  apply, 
with  any  great  accuracy,  to  diseases  as  they  now  exist ;  yet  there  appears  to 
be  some  vague  relation  between  disease  and  weekly  periods  of  time ;  for  many 
eomphiints  show  a  disposition  to  end  in  about  seven  days,  more  or  less ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  constant  observation,  that  miasmatic  fevers,  when  they  re- 
tarn  after  being  checked,  arc  apt  to  do  so  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or 
some  other  septenary  period,  most  frequently  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
iecood  week.     This  tendency  is,  at  present,  quite  inexplicable. 

Terminaiion. — A  particular  disease  may  terminate  in  convalescence,  in 
iome  other  disease,  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  same  disease,  or  in  death. 
Cmvalescence  is  sometimes  sudden.     There  is  an  immediate  transition  from 
disease  to  health     This  is  most  apt  to  Iiappen  in  nervous  affections.     But 
moch  more  frequently  the  change  is  gradual.     Among  the  first  symptoms  of 
convalescence  from  acute  disease  are  generally  a  commencement  of  the  clean- 
iug  of  the  tongue,  and  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.     The  skin, 
if  Wore  dry,  is  apt  to  become  moist,  the  other  secretions  are  gradually  re- 
storitl  to  their  normal  condition,  and  all  the  functions  are  in  the  end  re-esta- 
Wi>ht'd.     Emaciation,  however,  is  usually  more  striking  in  convalescence  than 
in  the  previous  illness.     This  may  possibly  be  in  part  merely  apparent,  and 
the  result  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  expects  healthy  looks  in  re- 
turning health;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  process  does  not  at  first 
icep  i*ace  with  the  vigour  of  absorption,  and  that  the  body  for  a  time  really 
loses  more  than  it  gains.     Convalescence  often  goes  on  happily;  but  often 
al-K).  it  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  interrupted  by  drawbacks, 
eousequciit  upon  the  irregular  action  of  the  debilitated  or  perverted  functions. 
Copious  night  sweats  are  frequent;  the  appetite  is  sometimes  feeble,  and  re- 
quires .stimulation;  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated;  the  pulse  often 
remains  frequent;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  various  nervous  symptoms, 
sacb   SIS   restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  extraordinary  dejection  of  spirits,  or 
fanciful  and  hypochondriacal  notions.     These,  however,  gradually  disappear, 
spijntaneously.  or  aiidor  appropriate  treatment;  all  the  functions  become 
active  ;  and  the  oscilJation  not  unfrequently  extends  even  beyond  the  original 

abnormally 
The 

^.^  regenerated,  everything  is  for  a  time 

cnjojed  with  tbe  zest  of  youth,  and  life  has  acquired  new  charms.  Some- 
ume.s  the  increa,sed  fleshiness  continues  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  body ;  but 
more  Jrequentyy/^^^bgij^j,  to  the  original  level,  and  the  individual  becomes 
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bia  former  BelF  o^in,  with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  the  loss  of  some  pn- 
Tiou9  morbid  tendency,  or  the  aiiqaigition  of  u,  new  one.  Tbe  hair  it  jtrj 
apt  to  full  after  Revere  illuess,  and  sometimes  does  not  return,  especiollj  'a 
advanced  life ;  but  generally  its  place  is  sopplied  by  a  new  and  equally  Ion- 
riant  crop.  It  is  thoaght  that  shaviog  the  head  has  the  effect  of  faTOurag 
the  latter  result. 

Sometimes  eonvalcsccnce  is  interrupted  by  a  return  of  the  disesM,  wUA 
is  then  said  to  hare  relapsed,  and  ther  new  attack  is  called  a  relapse.  &<nt 
dLieascB  seldom  if  ever  relapiie.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  thoM  iriuek 
depend  on  a  specific  poison,  mn  a  certain  course,  and  are  nsnallj  takra  M 
once,  as  smallpox,  measles,  &c.  These  not  unfrequcntly  leave  nnpleaaM 
aequelco  behind  them;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  ran  over  their  eoum 
again.  Others  are  very  prone  to  relapse,  as  the  miasmatic  fevers,  rhenn^ 
tism.  and  the  pblegmasiie  generally.  In  relapses,  the  patient  snffen  mder 
the  disadvantage  of  the  debility  and  unrepaired  mischief  of  the  firat  attick, 
and,  therefore,  not  unfrequcntly  sinks ;  though  the  real  force  of  the  retnmiBf, 
is  URually  less  than  that  of  the  original  disease. 

Convalescence  is  sometimes  imperfect,  and  the  health  is  not  completdy 
re-established  for  months  or  years,  if  ever.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  aew 
disease  is  awakened.  Thus,  phthisis  and  scrofula  frequently  follow  attaefa 
of  the  exnnthematous  fevers.  Sometimes  an  organ  which  has  suffered  il 
the  disease  cannot  recover  itself;  sometimes,  again,  the  vigour  of  the  vitil 
functions  is  permanently  impaired,  and  dropsy,  anemia,  or  other  cacheetit 
condition  is  cstaiilishcd. 

Not  unfrequcntly,  an  acute  disease  becomes  chronic.  The  symptoms  kA- 
side  without  disappearing.  The  result  here  is  not  a  new  disease  called  into 
action  or  generated  by  the  old,  but  is  a  continuance  of  the  latter,  with  IB 
essential  characters,  though  much  modified  in  degree,  and  sometimes  b  tkf 
phenomena. 

The  termination  in  death  may  take  place  either  by  a  genera)  exhauftioorf 
the  powers  of  the  system,  so  that  the  ftamc  of  life  lessens  and  lessens  until  It 
goes  out;  or  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  fuuctHm 
the  integrity  of  which  is  necessary  to  life.  The  latter  mode  of  death  is  beyoi 
all  comparison  the  most  frequent.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  vital  pofW 
give  way  so  gradually  and  equably  throughout  the  system,  that  it  is  impeni'* 
to  say  that  any  one  port  or  function  suffers  prominently,  and  becomes  the  is- 
mediate  avenue  by  which  life  escapes.  In  almost  all  cases,  whatever  majbt 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  death  approaches  tlirough  one  of  three  vital  oi^ui; 
namely,  the  lungs,  Uie  braiu.  or  the  heart  WIten  respiration  ceases,  the  blotl 
can  no  longer  circulate  through  the  lungs.  It  is  arrested  in  the  ca[HlUliM 
of  thnt  organ,  and  death  neccs.sarily  follows,  unless  the  respiration  is  restoni 
The  lieojt  ceases  to  act,  and  all  other  organs  cease  to  act,  because  the  necci- 
sary  supiport  of  their  functions  is  denied  to  them  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Vtoti 
in  the  lungs.  Death,  under  such  circumstances,  takes  place  by  asphyxia,iir, 
as  it  may  bo  more  approjtriately  denominated,  apntea.  The  braiu  presidH 
as  the  centre  of  the  nervous  acti<iii.>),  and  the  great  link  which  binds  the  fiiiK- 
tions  together,  over  all  the  vital  processes;  and  none  can  go  on  withoat  ife 
continued  infiuenec.  If  the  brain  become  powerless,  respiration  must  earn, 
the  circulation  must  cease,  and  life  of  course  along  with  them.  Death  nQ 
now  be  said  to  occur  by  rrima.  But  Irath  the  lungs  and  the  brain  may  be  pt^ 
fectly  sound,  and  death  may  come  through  the  heart. ;  the  morbid  cause  actiiif 
directly  on  that  organ.     In  this  case,  death  is  said  to  tsJte  place  by  ayncopi 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  before  death,  certain  symptoms  usually  i^ 
pear  which  mark  its  inevitable  approach.  The  patient,  nnder  these  circoB- 
stances,  is  said  to  be  dying.     Sensation  and  consciousness  are  extremely  is- 
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perlbct  or  quite  lost;  the  fbatures  are  collapsed  and  without  expression ;  the 
uder  jaw  is  often  faUen;  speech  and  deglatition  are  difficult  or  impossible; 
tkere  is  often  rattling  in  the  throat,  from  inability  to  expectorate ;  respira- 
tum  is  irregular,  at  first  sometimes  hurried,  but  gradually  becoming  less  and 
ks  frequent,  with  intervals  gradually  lengthening  until  it  ceases ;  the  pulse 
ii  osaalij  small  and  feeble,  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  quite  absent  at  the 
wrist  long  before  death ;  the  extremities  are  cool ;  the  skin  often  clammy, 
ud  the  colour  of  the  suifiAce  pale  or  somewhat  livid ;  and  not  unfrcquently  a 
ddaveroas  odour  may  be  perceived  while  the  patient  still  lives.  Sometimes 
death  approaches  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  patient  passes  quietly 
iway  as  if  falling  into  a  breathless  sleep ;  sometimes  nature  rouses  herself 
for  a  last  struggle,  and  life  ends  in  convulsions.  This  dying  state  is  called 
the  agony,  though  very  improperly ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  rery  generally  without  pain  or  consciousness.  Its  duration  is  various, 
sometimes  not  so  much  as  an  hour,  sometimes  several  hours ;  and  instances 
ooeur  in  which  the  phenomena  continue  for  days  before  death. 


SECTION  III. 

DIAGNOSia 

This  term  is  employed  in  two  senses,  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference.    In 

tiie  one  sense,  it  signifies  the  act  of  determining  the  character  of  diseases,  and, 

B  relation  to  any  particular  case,  of  ascertaining  what  disease  it  is  with  which 

tie  patient  may  be  affected ;  in  the  other,  it  distinguishes  diseases  one  from 

another  by  comparing  them,  and,  in  relation  to  particular  cases,  ascertains 

wiiat  the  disease  is  by  determining  what  it  is  not.     It  is  used  here  in  both 

senses.     A  disease  is  sometimes  so  well  characterized,  that  it  is  immediately 

hown  as  soon  as  its  symptoms  are  seen.     In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  quite 

npererogatoiy  to  bring  under  examination  a  number  of  other  diseases,  in  order 

to  show  that,  though  their  symptoms  may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 

the  case  before  us,  they  arc  not  actually  the  disease  in  question.   But,  in  many 

instances,  the  signs  of  very  different  diseases  are  so  iimch  alike,  that  without 

caution  they  might  he  readily  confounded.    In  such  instances,  it  is  advisable 

to  compare  the  symptoms  carefully  with  those  of  all  the  diseases  about  which 

there  might  be  doubt,  and,  determining  which  must  be  excluded,  to  narrow 

down  the  circle  at  last  to  the  true  one. 

It  is  always  proper  to  look  beyond  the  symptoms  to  the  disease.  We  ought 
never  to  he  content  with  putting  certain  morbid  phenomena  together,  and 
calling*  them  a  disease ;  but  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  their  source. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  our  search  will  be  vain,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
remain  content  with  the  mere  symptoms ;  but,  should  we  never  proceed  fur- 
ther, the  science  of  pathology  would  soon  cease  to  make  progress. 

Having  determined  the  character  of  a  disease,  we  should  next  direct  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  modifying  circumstances ;  such  as  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence which  may  have  been  exerted  by  the  cause,  the  qualifying  effects  of 
▼arioas  subordinate  agencies,  the  secondary  affections  which  may  have  sprung 
up.  and  all  incidental  complications. 

In  making  out  the  nature  of  a  disease,  when  doubtful,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  call  to  our  aid  every  kind  of  information  which  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  \\q  must  carefully  examine  all  the  symptoms,  must  inquire  into 
the  cause,  and  must  take  into  view  all  controlling  influences,  as  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, constitutional  peculiarities  whether  original  or  acquired,  habits  of 
nfe,  pnrsnita  of  pleasure  or  business,  climate,  residence,  &c.    Accidental  cir- 
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cnni»<taiiceB  will  sometimes  aid  un  considerably,  when  the  patient  is  nnable  ec 
uiiwillinfi;  to  answer  our  ^acRtions.  Thus,  the  remains  of  food  in  or  abonttl* 
mouth,  the  colonr  impartc^l  by  substances  which  may  hare  been  chewed  a 
swallowed  to  the  toiigne,  teeth,  and  lips,  the  colour  of  the  hands,  st«ini  npn 
the  face  and  clothing,  as  of  white  lead,  &r.,  are  circamstances  wluch  o^ 
lead  to  valuable  iiiferences  as  1o  what  the  patient  may  hare  taken,  his  tnd^ 
or  the  acfidcnta  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed.  In  cases,  howenr, 
which  are  not  doulttful,  a  too  cnrious  prying  into  all  these  cirenmstaaeti 
should  lie  avoidtKl,  as!  often  vexatious  and  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patio^ 
and  at  best  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

\ow  there  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  each  complaint,  br  which  it 
may  be  more  certainly  distinguished  than  by  others,  and  which,  when  foul 
together,  determine  the  nature  of  the  diftea^e.  These  are  called  diagnoiSe 
aymploutg.  Those  belonging  to  the  several  diRCosea  should  be  fixed  in  thi 
memory,  so  that  when  we  go  to  the  examination  of  any  case,  we  may  be  pn- 
])arcd  to  recognize  one  of  these  charueteristic  groups,  if  presented,  and  thM 
come  to  a  speedy  couclasion. 

Again,  there  are  diseases  that  offer  some  one  peculiar  symptom,  foand  ii 
them,  and  un:ler  similar  circumstances  in  no  otliers.  which  fi.Tcs  at  once,  wbn 
observed,  (he  character  of  the  affection.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  are  naiHd 
jMthogii'imomc.  Thus,  an  eru[)ti()n  of  red  spots  like  flea  bites,  preceded  byi 
fever  of  three  or  four  days,  which  subsides  on  their  ajipearanee,  is  a  pathogvo 
monic  symptom  of  smallpox.  Hut  such  symptoms  are  unfortunately  TeTynK 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  arc  even  rarer  than,  at  first  thongii^ 
they  might  be  imagined  to  be;  for  there  is  almost  always  something  mon 
than  the  hare  Hyniptom  it.'telf,  neees-^ar}-  to  give  it  the  eharacteristic  certainQ^  j 
Thus,  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  the  red  spots  would  have  no  force,  noles  ] 
ac<-onipaniei1  with  Iho  ciruunistnnces  mentioned. 

Certain  ndes  ought  to  be  oliservcd  in  conducting  a  diagnostic  exaroinatioi. 
The  physician  should  guard  against  a  too  purely  s<.-icntific  or  professional  fHl> 
ing.  Jie  should  not  nganl  his  patient  as  a  mere  subject  fur  medical  analj^fli; 
but  should  c-ousnlt  Iiis  feelingK,  prejudices,  and  mental  peculiaritiei ;  ui 
shouh)  endeavour,  while  attaining  hiri  own  conclusions,  to  do  so  with  as  litth 
that  is  disagreeulile,  and  as  mueh  that  is  ngreeaiile  to  the  person  chiefly » 
tercsted  as  possible.  Attention  to  tliis  nde  is  not  only  useful  to  the  hnsiMM 
interests  of  the  physician,  by  pnuluciiig  kindly  impn-ssions.  but  greatly  [■>■ 
motes  liis  immediate  obji-ct,  liy  swuring  the  hearty  co-opemtion  of  the  patkt^ 
oikI  the  fuvourable  effects  of  confidence  in  his  me<tical  adviser. 

In  his  e.Miminatinns,  the  physician  should  put  as  few  leading  questiaom 
possible.  Till*  patient  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  he  feels  what  his  attendul 
may  suggest  an  posKiI)Ie  or  probable,  atid  may,  therefore,  by  his  answers,  iw^ 
cently  uccosion  or  confirm  an  error.  He  should,  at  first  at  least,  be  iudncedtt 
give  un  n<i-iiuiit  of  his  own  symptoms ;  the  physician  only  interfering  to  Msn 
a  pro|K-r  order  1o  his  remarks. 

It  oM-a-iionally  iK-eomes  noeessarj-,  in  jicrsons  disposed,  from  false  modo^ 
or  a  wtirve  enuse,  to  eunceul  their  syiupt<ims,  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  cfo* 
examination ;  but  this  sliould  lie  done  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  excite* 
kindness  ;  and  when,  esjiccially  in  the  cases  of  ynung  females,  informatiaaM 
be  obtained  from  the  mother  or  attenduuts.  it  is  much  better  to  procure  it  IkW, 
at  second  hand,  th:in  to  extort  it  by  a  sort  of  violi^ncc  from  the  eubjecL 

In  examining  young  children,  great  eare  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exdtii( 
them.  I'erfeelly  correi*t  inferences  can  seldom  be  drawn  from  the  examiB^ 
tiun  of  a  cn-ing  and  struggling  infant.  M<ithcrs  and  nurses  are  often  gm^ 
in  fault  in  thui  respect.  To  secure  temporary  obedience,  they  often  tHum  m 
child  by  threats  of  what  the  physician  will  do,  and  thus  render  hia  medicd 
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ittendant  an  object  of  terror.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
most  fata]  consequences  have  ensued  from  this  error  on  the  part  of  weak  or 
Ticked  care-takers  of  the  joung ;  and  every  physician  should  inculcate  upon 
the  pareutfi,  in  whose  families  he  may  attend,  the  importance  of  teaching  their 
children  rather  to  love  than  fear  him. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations,  the  physician  should  observe  some  order. 
He  will  thus  save  time,  and  gain  clearer  notions  than  by  a  hclter  skelter  ex- 
imioatioD,  which,  in  its  devious  course,  must  ofteu  return  upon  itself  In 
general,  when  the  organ  or  function  affected  is  obvious,  this  should  first  en- 
gtfre  attention.  Afterwards,  or  originally  in  cases  of  any  degree  of  obscurity, 
it  is  probably  the  best  course,  first  to  take  a  survey  of  the  exterior,  and  then 
to  interrogate  the  several  functions  successively,  beginning  with  the  digestive, 
ud  following  with  the  others  in  their  natural  order,  as  observed  in  the  fore- 
going gener^  history  of  symptoms,  namely,  the  absorbent,  the  respiratory, 
the  circulatory,  the  nutritive,  the  secretory,  the  sensorial,  the  intellectual  and 
emotional,  the  motor,  and  the  reproductive.  One  accustomed  to  examinations 
of  this  kind  can  run  through  the  whole  routine  very  rapidly ;  and  often  a  glance 
It  the  function  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  sound  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
loconnt  should  be  given  of  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  implements  to 
he  employed.  The  exploratory  processes  which  require  distinct  notice  may 
he  included  under  the  heads  of  inspection,  palpation  or  the  touch,  pressure, 
niccumon,  percumon,  measurement,  and  auscultation. 

I.  Inspection Very  many  symptoms  are  observed  by  simple  inspection. 

This  is  obviously  the  case  with  most  of  those  which  are  quite  external.    Such 
ire  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  patient,  the  general  form  of  his  body, 
and  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  degree  of  fulness  or  emaciation  general  and 
local,  the  colour  and  other  appearances  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the 
lereral  features,  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  all  the  other  physical  charac- 
teristics, so  far  as  they  are  visible.     We  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  penetrate 
bj  our  vision  into  the  interior  of  the  body.     Thus,  we  can  examine  the  mouth 
and  fauces  directly  by  the  eye.     In  the  inspection  of  the  fauces,  the  month 
ihould  be  opened  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue,  without  being  in  the 
least  protruded,  should  be  depressed  by  the  handle  of  a  silver  tablespoon,  an 
ivory  folder,  or  wooden  spatula,  or  even  the  finger,  if  no  more  convenient 
instniment  should  be  at  hand.     Many  j)ersons  have  the  faculty  of  so  opening 
the  mouth  as  to  exhibit  the  fauces  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.     In 
others,  the  object  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  them  to  open  the  mouth, 
tod  then  quickly  make  a  short,  and  as  it  were  spasmodic  inspiration.     In 
cases  of  infants,  who  cannot  or  will  not  protrude  the  tongue,  the  mouth  can 
often  be  sufficiently  examined  by  allowing  them  to  cry.     Instruments,  called 
fperuluni!*,  have  been  invented  for  the  inspection  of  internal  parts,  which  the 
eye  cannot  reach.     By  this  means,  the  state  of  the  uterus  can  often  be  very 
ad raut a «reously  ascertained;  and  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  throat  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  examined  in  the  same  way. 

2-  Tour h.— Palpation. — In  this  process,  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fingers,  is  laid  gently,  and  without  pressure,  on  the  ])ortion  of 
surface  to  be  examined.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hand  should  be  as  near  the  ordinary  healthy  medium  as  possible.  In  this 
way.  we  can  judge  of  the  temi)eraturc  of  the  surface,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
pertK-«  of  th^  skin,  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  its  harshness,  roughness,  soft- 
ness, .-smoothness,  4fec.,  and  of  certain  internal  movements,  which  are  commu- 
Dicate^I  to  tile  superficies  of  the  body.  One  of  these  movements  is  a  certain 
nnemitus,  thrf//,  or  vibration,  produced  in  certain  morbid  states  by  coughing, 
respiration,  iv.      Another  is  pulsation,  whether  natural  or  morbid.     A  third 
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is  flactuation,  which  is  felt  by  the  hand  applied  in  the  manner  abore  directed, 
when  pcrcnssion  is  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  collection  of  liquid.  A  fourth  is  the  movement  of  tumours,  which  is 
sometimes  made  sensible  to  the  hand  by  a  change  of  position  in  the  body,  or 
by  pressure  with  the  other  hand.  In  performing  the  process,  the  hand  shonld 
be  applied  accurately  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  will  be  proper  that  the 
skin  should  be  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of  soft  linen  or  mnsUn. 

Another  mode  of  gaining  information  by  the  touch  is  by  introducing  the 
index  finger  into  the  fetuces  or  posterior  nares,  the  vagina,  or  the  rectum.  The 
nail  of  the  finger  should  always  be  cut  short,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  or 
irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  in  examinations  per  annm  and  vaginam, 
its  surface  should  be  well  covered  with  lard  or  olive  oil. 

3.  Pressure, — This  may  be  made  by  the  bulbous  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  by 
the  whole  palm  of  the  hand.  It  detects  tenderness  and  deficient  sensibility, 
hardness  and  softness,  finnncss  and  flaccidity,  elasticity,  and  fluctuation.  It 
occasions  crepitation  when  the  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  air,  and  pitting 
when  it  is  edematous.  It  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  air  in  the 
bowels  by  giving  rise  to  a  gurgling  sound.  By  means  of  it,  too,  we  discover 
the  force  of  the  pulse,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  and  whether 
a  red  spot  upon  the  skin  is  the  result  of  extravasated  blood,  or  of  inflamma- 
tion. Generally,  the  pressure  is  made  equably,  with  a  force  proportionate  to 
the  depth  to  be  explored.  Occasionally,  however,  advantage  may  accrue 
from  a  quick,  short,  pretty  strong  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  in 
detecting  deep-seated  tumours,  especially  in  the  abdomen. 
^  4.  Succussion, — This  term  is  applied  to  a  quick,  shaking  motion,  commoni- 
cated  to  the  trunk  of  a  patient  It  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  hands  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  moving  the  body  quickly  backward  and  forward,  or  by  put- 
ting one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  moving  it  in  the  same  manner 
laterally.  When  water  and  air  exist  together  in  a  cavity,  a  sort  of  splashing 
sound  is  thus  produced,  which  reveals  that  particular  morbid  condition. 

5.  Percussion, — This  process  consists  in  striking  upon  the  surface  with 
the  view  either  of  eliciting  sound,  by  the  nature  of  which  a  judgment  may 
be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  or  of  producing  fluctuating  or 
vibratory  movements  in  liquids,  by  which  their  presence  may  be  detected. 

When  percussion  is  made  over  a  considerable  cavity  filled  with  air,  a  hollow, 
drum-like,  or  tympanitic  sound  is  produced.  An  example  of  this  sound  is 
often  afforded  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
When  the  parts  beneath  are  of  a  loose  texture,  consisting  of  small  cells  con- 
taining air,  the  sound  is  less  loud  and  hollow,  but  is  still  clear.  Such  is  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussing  the  chest,  over  the  healthy  lungs.  When  the 
subjacent  substance  is  solid  or  liquid,  the  sound  is  dull  or  Jiat;  and  the  degree 
of  dulness  or  flatness  is  proportionate  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity. 
An  clastic  body,  like  cartilage,  is  much  more  resonant  than  a  soft,  inelastic 
body,  like  muscle  or  fat  When  liquids  are  contained  in  the  same  general 
cavity  with  gases,  a  peculiar  tone  is  often  given  to  the  drum-like  sound.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  percussed  has  some  influence  upon  the  sound  elicited 
from  air  beneath.  Thus,  percussion  on  a  tense  elastic  surface  produces  a 
greater  resonance  than  upon  a  slack  inelastic  one ;  because  it  is  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  surface  that  sonorous  movements  are  produced  in  whatever  may 
be  underneath  it.  But  tension  beyond  a  certain  degree  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  sound  duller,  probably  by  interfering  with  these  vibrations. 

Percussion,  as  above  stated,  may  also  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  By  exciting  fluctuation,  by  means  of  one  hand,  in  this  manner,  in  a 
collection  of  liquid,  the  movement  may  often  be  readily  perceived  by  the  flat 
of  the  other  hand  laid  upon  the  surface.     This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
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abdominal  dropsj,  in  which  the  liquid  is  readily  detected  by  placing  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  upon  one  side,  and  striking  qaickly  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  opposite  side.  Percussion  over  a  hydatid  tumour  pro- 
daces  in  it  a  vibratory  movement,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
thrill  to  the  hand  upon  the  surface,  as  observed  by  M.  Piorry. 

It  is  obvious  that^  by  this  process,  we  may  discover  the  abnormal  existence 
of  solids  or  liquids  in  the  interior  where  air  should  be,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  existence  of  air  where  there  should  be  none.  We  can  also  frequently 
detect  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  morbid  change.  But  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that,  in  order  to  draw  any  just  inferences,  we  must  first  have  familiar- 
ized ourselves  with  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  parts  liable  to  examination  in 
a  Btate  of  health,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sounds  by  which 
peculiar  changes  are  indicated.  Hence,  every  student  should  early  begin  to 
educate  his  ear  in  reference  to  this  process,  by  frequent  practice  both  upon 
the  healthy  and  diseased  subject.  To  Aveubrugger,  who  published  his  ob- 
servations in  1761,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  process  to 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest ;  but,  since  his  time,  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  means 
of  diagnosis,  not  only  in  thoracic,  but  also  in  abdominal  diseases. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  percussion  may  be  performed ;  to  wit,  im- 
mediately with  the  fingers  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  elastic  solid.  Practised  in  the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be 
immediate,  in  the  latter  mediate.  The  former  plan  was  employed  by  Aven- 
brogger,  the  latter  was  invented  by  M.  Piorry,  who  gave  the  name  of  plea> 
imeter  (from  itX^^i^f  percussion,  and  fierfwu,  measure),  to  the  intervening  body. 
In  immediate  percussion,  the  ends  of  the  four  fingers,  with  the  nails  pared, 
should  be  brought  together  at  the  same  level,  and  supported  by  the  thumb ; 
led  the  impulse  should  be  given  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Another 
mode,  sometimes  very  convenient,  is  to  place  one  finger  upon  or  near  the 
sarface,  and  to  cause  the  next  finger  previously  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first, 
to  slip  off  from  it  with  some  force  upon  the  skin.  This  is  filliping.  Or, 
when  only  a  slight  impression  is  desired,  the  surface  may  be  tapped  lightly 
by  the  flat  of  one  or  more  fingers  near  their  tip.  To  prevent  the  clicking 
^onnd  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  finger  with  the  skin,  which  interferes 
somewhat  with  the  sound  to  be  elicited  from  beneath,  it  is  advised  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin,  close-fitting  muslin  or  linen.  But 
this  mode  of  percussion  is  often  painful  to  the  patient ;  and  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  surface  percussed  causes  differences  in  the  sounds  produced, 
which  it  is  difficult  always  justly  to  discriminate.  Mediate  percussion  is, 
therefore,  generally  preferable. 

The  instrument  employed  in  mediate  percussion  may  be  a  flat,  oval,  or  cir- 
colar  ])iece  of  ivory,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  a  large  silver 
coin,  or  a  flat  piece  of  firm  caoutchouc,  which  is  preferable  to  the  others  as  it 
makes  less  .sound  of  its  own  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.     But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  pleximeter  is  the  left  index 
or  middle  finger  of  the  operator,  with  its  flat  surface  fitted  accurately  to  the 
part  to  be  examined.     I'ercussion  is  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  fingers, 
the  ends  being  placed  together,  and  brought  down  peri)endicularly  upon  the 
plexiioeter.     The  nails  should  be  short,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clicking  sound 
produced  by  them.     The  blow  should  be  quick,  and  made  exclusively  by  the 
moveineut  of  the  wrist,  and  never  by  that  of  the  elbow,  which  would  give  too 
much  force  to  the  impulse.     Some  substitute  for  the  fingers  a  very  light  ham- 
mer, the  head  of  which  may  be  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with  its  percuss- 
ing- surface  protected  by  a  softish,  somewhat  elastic  substance,  as  felt  or  caout- 
chooc,  soaato  kssej^  the  force,  and  prevent  interfering  sounds.     Sometimes 
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the  tiunmcr  is  necessary  to  elicit  noands  which  cannot  well  be  brongfat  ont^ 
the  fingerx,  ss  io  the  instance  of  the  cracked -metal  sound.  Caution,  howera; 
IB  requisite,  io  the  use  or  such  nn  inBtrnment,  to  avoid  too  hesTj  a  Uav. 
The  force  of  the  stroke  must  vary  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  ttl 
tenderness  of  the  parts  pcreusijed.  When  it  is  desired  to  elicit  the  acmtH 
a  deep-lying  part,  the  force  mast  be  greater  than  when  one  more  mip«ieU 
is  to  be  examined.  Very  different  sounds  are  produced  by  varying  the  dtgM 
of  force,  when  bodies  of  unequal  dcrisity  lie  at  different  depths. 

M.  Poirsun,  of  I'arin,  recommends  that  pcrcuRsion  should  be  perfonned^ 
means  of  a  common  sewing  thimble,  placed  on  the  middle  or  fore-linger,  ns 
to  include  a  small  portion  of  air  between  the  end  of  the  finger  and  thai  oftti 
thimble.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  elicited  is  said  to  be  thus  greatly^ 
creased.  (Lond.  Med.  Qaz.,  Jan.  1850,  p.  163.) 

The  surface  to  be  percnsscd  should  be  nal;ed,  or  slightly  covncd.  ^" 
position  of  the  Ixtdy  must  be  influenced  by  circnmstances ;  Mid  h  ll 
often  desirable  to  change  the  posture,  while  percussion  is  continned  npMl 
same  spot.  In  this  way  the  motion  of  liquids,  or  of  air  in  the  bodj,  ■ 
often  be  delected. 

A  now  mode  of  percussion  lias  been  proposed  by  M.  Martin  Solon, 
ing  in  the  application  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  part  to  be 
and  striking  upon  the  bafk  of  it  with  the  closed  Gst  of  the  other  ' 
is  thus  protlnccd  in  a  diseaiicd  organ  which  is  not  sensible  to 
ami  occasionally,  through  the  cnntre  coup,  an  organ  on  the  opj 
the  body  to  that  upon  which  the  blow  is  giren,  affords  evidence  of 
p»n,  which  is  not  elicited  by  direct  percussion.     Thus,  painful  eeDnn 
the  liver  sometimes  follow  a  l)low  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  an  < 
force  applied  directly  to  the  hepntic  region  fails  to  produce. 

By  a  judicious  rombinatinn  at  touch,  jiressure,  and  percnssion,  UMf  t 
portant  problems  in  diagunsi:*  may  be  very  salisfactorily  solved,  eqMcU^ 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

M-aMiremenl. — By  this  process  wc  ascertain  the  dimensions  of 
parts  of  the  body  more  accuruti^y  than  can  be  done  by  the  eye. 
us  to  di'formine  wlictlicr  the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  is 
diminished,  or  whcihcr  Ihc  due  (Symmetry  may  have  been  lost  by  partial 
of  dimensions.     In  the  heulthy  and  normal  state  of  the  frame,  the  two. 
Tcry  nearly  correspond,  Ihc  right  being  jierh.ips,  as  a  general  role, 
larger,  in  consequence  of  its  more  frequent  exercise.     By  dif 
considerable  depnrtnrc  from  this  symmi'try,  we  may  often  detect  the 
of  disi-use ;  though  it  is  necetisary  tn  bear  in  mind  that  natural  d*  * 
this  respect  arc  not  uncommon,  Mitlnmt  in  any  degree  interfering  with  I 
health.     Perhaps  the  most  nscful  application  of  this  i>roce8s  is  to  the  M 
tion  of  any  increase  or  diminution  of  liulk  in  a  given  time. 

A  convenient  instrument  for  meusun-ment  is  a  tape  of  linen,  or  otheri 
extensible  material,  about  two  yards  in  length,  and  graduated  in  iacheil 
quarters,  whiih  may  be  kept  wound  up  in  a  circular  box.     Another 
ntcnt,  Iiy  which  the  diameter  of  a  ]>art  nmy  be  measured,  is  a  large  pair  of  I 
pas-'ics,  called  calliprrii.  with  blunt  points,  and  a  graduated  scale,  seningl 
measure  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  distance  between  the  gtoints. 

In  applying  this  process,  cuullon  should  be  used  not  to  make  ■ 
pressure ;  and,  when  the  mi'asurement  is  to  be  comparative,  to  take  care ! 
it  should  be  made  at  exactly  the  same,  or  at  corresponding  points,  in' 
same  position  of  Ihc  body,  and  iu  the  same  state  of  the  function,  if  that 
one  of  sensible  motion.  Thus,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  i ' 
we  should  make  the  examination  at  the  same  period  of  inspiration  or 
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ration.     In  measaring  the  lengths  of  the  lower  limbs,  reference  should  always 
be  had  to  the  obliqnity  of  the  pelvis. 

Auscultation, — ^This  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  signifies  the  act  of  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  made  sensible 
upon  the  snrface.  It  was  the  jostlj  celebrated  Laeunec  who  first  applied 
the  process  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  His  discovery  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  medical  science.  It  was  like  a  new  sense  given  to  our 
art,  and  has  probably  served  more  than  any  other  single  discovery,  in  the 
present  century,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge,  and  to  gire 
precision  to  what  was  before  vaguely  known. 

Auscultation  is  performed  either  directly  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  surface, 
or  indirectly  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope.     Performed  in 
the  former  mode,  it  is  said  to  be  immediale,  in  the  latter,  medicUe.    Laennec 
preferred  the  use  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  his  arguments  in  its  favour  have 
not  been  considered  conclusive ;  and  immediate  auscultation  is  now  generally 
preferred,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.     The  ear  is  the  most  conve- 
nient instrument.     It  is  always  at  hand,  and,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  applied,  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  pass  from  point  to  point, 
nves  much  time.     The  head  receives,  by  this  plan,  a  support  against  the  body 
of  the  patient;  and  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  necessity  of  holding 
it  in  an  awkward  and  sometimes  painful  position.     The  sounds  are  not  con- 
fined by  the  noise  which  the  instrument  makes  with  every  movement  upon 
the  ear,  and  the  operator  is  spared  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  pro|)erly  fixed 
It  both  extremities.     When  the  surface  is  uncleanly,  it  can  be  covered  with  a 
clean  towel,  or,  if  necessary,  by  a  piece  of  soft  and  thin  oil-cloth.    There  are, 
however,  circumstances  in  which  the  stethoscope  is  preferable.     In  the  cases 
of  females,  it  must  often  be  so  upon  a  point  of  delicacy.     When  it  is  desirable 
to  estimate  sounds  in  a  very  narrow  space,  as  over  the  valves  of  the  heart,  for 
emnple,  the  instrument  is  almost  essential.     It  is  also  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  place  to  be  examined  cftnnot  be  readily  reached  by  the  ear ;  as  in 
the  hollow  which,  in  emaciated  patients,  often  exists  beneath  the  clavicle. 

The  stethoscope  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft  light  wood,  or  of  gutta  percha, 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  with  the  i)ore  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Init,  towanls  the  base,  enlarging  into  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  so  as  to 
admit  sound  from  a  larger  surface.    The  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  lower 
eitreraity  should  be  an  inch,  or  a  little  more.     The  upper  end  is  fitted  with 
»n  ear-piece,  which  may  be  either   flat  or  slightly  convex,  and  is  some- 
times furnished  with  a  nipple-sha])ed  projection  for  insertion  into  the  ear. 
WThen  the  instrument  is  employed  to  detect  sounds  within  very  narrow  limits, 
m  larger  extremity  should  be  fitted  with  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  having  a 
bore  through  it  corresponding  with  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  instru- 
laent,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  equable  tube.     The  sound  is  then  conveyed 
distinctly  to  the  ear  only  from  the  portion  of  surface  corresponding  with  the 
narrowed  opening  of  the  instrument. 

A  flexible  tube  has  been  introduced  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wooden 
stethoscope,  by  Dr.  Pennock,  of  Pliiladelphia,  who  found  it  especially  adapted 
i«#  the  invesiigalion  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  It  is  made  like  the  flexible 
ear-trumpet,  is  about  eighteen  inches  lung,  and  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  ivory  to  adapt  it  to  the  ear,  and  at  the  other  with  an  expanded  termi- 
DatioQ  for  a])plicatiou  to  the  chest.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  in 
cardiac  disease  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  common  stethoscope,  convey  to 
the  ear  the  impulse  along  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

Stethoscopes  with  two  elastic  tubes,  so  that  both  ears  may  be  employed, 
have  also  been  invented,  one  of  which,  called  the  self-adjusting  stethoscope, 
▼OI-.  I.  24 
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designed  bj  Dr.  G.  P.  Cammann,  of  New  York,  is  described  in  the  2^  F. 
Medical  Times  (iv.  140).  The  chief  adyantagcs  claimed  for  this  instni- 
ment  are  that  it  adjusts  itself  accurately  to  the  ears,  ezclading  external  sounds, 
and  that  it  greatly  intensifies  the  sounds  of  the  chest,  so  that  those  not  andi- 
ble  with  the  ordinary  stethoscope,  become  sensible,  and  others  obscurely  heaid, 
are  more  distinct  and  certain. 

In  applying  the  stethoscope,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  accurately  ad- 
apted to  the  part  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  that,  though  held  firmly,  it  ia  not 
pressed  forcibly,  so  as  to  occasion  discomfort. 

Whether  immediate  or  mediate  auscultation  be  employed,  the  surface,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  either  be  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  slight  and  closely 
fitting  material,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  rustle  with  movement.  Sometimes 
the  sounds  are  so  decided  that  they  can  be  heard  through  a  considerable  thick* 
ness  of  clothing ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  above  caution  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary.  But  there  is  always  danger  of  confusing  the  sounds  of  the  interior 
with  those  made  by  the  friction  of  two  layers  of  clothing  upon  the  surface. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  employing  this  process,  that  there  is  often  great 
danger  of  taking  cold  from  the  exposure  of  a  naked,  or  but  slightly  corered 
surface  to  the  cold  air.  The  exterior  air,  therefore,  should  be  duly  warm, 
and  the  exposure  should  continue  no  longer  than  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  patients,  with  disease  of  the  chest,  often  suffer  greatly  from  a  neglect  of 
this  caution.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  muscles  give  rise,  during  their  con- 
traction,  to  a  sound  which  is  audible  in  auscultation.  When,  therefore,  the 
examination  is  made  in  reference  to  an  internal  part,  the  muscle  which  may 
be  beneath  the  ear  should  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  When  stooping,  as 
often  happens,  affects  the  hearing,  and  confuses  the  perceptions  of  the  opera- 
tor, he  should  perform  the  process  either  sitting,  or  kneeling  by  the  bedside. 
He  should  also  avoid  constrained  positions,  which  must  tend  to  distract  his  at- 
tention. If  he  should  happen  to  hear  better  with  one  ear  than  with  the  other, 
he  should  employ  the  most  delicate  preferably.  The  sounds  observed  in  aus- 
cultation, as  well  as  their  indications,  will  be  subjects  of  detail  under  the  par- 
ticular diseases  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  they  are  available. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  united,  as 
originally  hinted  by  Laennec,  and  conclusively  shown  by  Drs.  Cammann  and 
A.  Clark,  of  New  York.  (See  N,  Y,  Journ.  of  Med,  and  Surg,,  July,  1840.) 
By  means  of  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  surface,  the  ear  will  sometimes  dis- 
tinguish sounds  produced  by  percussion,  which  are  quite  inappreciable  with- 
out such  aid.  The  precise  limits  of  different  organs,  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  organic  changes,  and  the  continuity  or  separation  of  contiguous  solid 
bodies,  may  thus  be  more  certainly  detected  than  by  percussion  alone. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  may  sometimes  be  employed  by 
the  practitioner  with  advantage  in  diagnosis.  Chemical  tests  are  indispensa- 
ble in  the  detection  of  certain  important  morbid  states  of  the  urine,  and  they 
have  been  successfully  applied  also  to  the  detection  of  bile,  and  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  microscope  is  useful,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  in  detecting  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  and  the  secre- 
tions, and  in  distinguishing  one  morbid  product  from  another. 


SECTION  IV. 

PROGNOSIS. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  future  course  of  any  disease, 
including  its  changes  and  termination,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are 
likely  to  occur.    We  are  guided,  in  inaking  such  a  decision,  by  our  know- 
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ledge  of  the  course  which  the  same  disease  has  ordinarily  parsaed,  together 
with  the  peculiar  circnmstances  which  may  modify  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. In  most  instances,  only  probable  opinions  can  be  formed  of  precise 
results,  though  it  very  often  happens  that  the  main  result  may  be  predicted, 
with  great  confidence,  in  general  terms.  Thus,  certain  diseases  almost 
ihrays  end  in  recovery,  others  with  a  more  than  equal  universality  have  a 
&tal  termination.  But  we  cannot  determine,  with  precision,  the  period  of 
these  changes.  Some  complaints  run  a  specific  course,  having  certain  stages, 
ind  ending,  as  a  general  rule,  about  the  same  time.  In  relation  to  these,  we 
may  ordinarily  make  our  predictions  with  some  confidence.  Others,  again, 
withont  anything  specific  in  their  nature,  are  apt  to  terminate  within  certain 
limits^  as  from  seven  to  ten  days ;  and  these  too  occasionally  admit  of  a 
tolerably  correct  prognosis.  But,  even  in  cases  of  this  kind,  so  many  acci- 
dents occur  to  change  the  accustomed  course,  so  many  inappreciable  influ- 
ences are  at  work  of  which  the  effects  cannot  be  calculated,  that  predictions 
dionld  almost  always  be  made  with  caution.  A  physician  may  gain  some 
repntation  by  a  happy  guess,  announced  with  an  appearance  of  confidence  ; 
bat  the  habit  of  making  such  guesses  must  often  end  in  discreditable  failure, 
md,  at  all  events,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  proper  self-respect. 

In  cases  of  great  danger,  yet  not  incurable,  much  caution  is  requisite  in 
making  the  patient  acquainted  with  his  condition,  as  the  effect  on  his  mind 
ought  insure  the  worst  issue  to  the  disease.  Yet  moral  considerations  should 
bave  some  weight ;  and  a  conscientious  physician  may  well  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  withholding  information,  which  may  be  essentia]  to  higher  interests 
eren  than  those  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that 
DO  exclusive  course  can  be  pursued  with  propriety.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
]irobablj  best  that  the  patient  should  not  be  informed  of  his  danger ;  but, 
^M  he  seriously  ask  for  information,  and  his  mind  appear  to  the  physician 
ii  a  state  capable  of  properly  using  it,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  with- 
hdd.  My  own  practice  has  usually  been  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
of  his  danger,  and  leave  to  them,  who  better  understand  his  spiritual  wants 
thtn  the  physician  generally  can  do,  the  care  of  his  interests  in  that  respect, 
miking  them,  however,  fully  understand  whatever  risk  may  be  incurred. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  can  have 
iny  modifying  influence  over  tlie  disease,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
forming  a  prognosis.     Age,  sex,  modes  of  life,  place  of  residence,  previous 
state  of  health,  &c.,  are  circumstances  of  the  kind  alluded  to.     It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  certain  diseases  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  under  certain 
peculiar  influences ;  while  there  are  influences  which  add  increased  danger 
to  diseases  of  all  kinds  which  may  be  exposed  to  them.     Extreme  old  age, 
the  puerperal  state,  habitual  intemperance,  long  continued  mental  distress, 
exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses,  and  debility  from  previous  disease,  im- 
poverished diet,  or  impure  air,  usually  augment  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavourable.    Cases  of  disease, 
at  the  commencement  of  epidemics,  are  often  much  more  severe  than  those 
which  occur  near  their  close.     Youth,  previous  health,  temperance,  easy  cir- 
cnmstances, and  a  cheerful  temperament,  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on 
disease,  and  of  course  on  the  prognosis. 

Certain  symptoms,  or  conditions  of  system,  may  generally  be  considered  as 
extremely  unfavourable  signs.  Such  is  the  case,  in  chronic  diseases,  with 
droi>sy  super\'ening  upon  organic  affection,  progressive  emaciation  without  an 
obTions  cause,  and  the  appearance  of  thrush-like  exudation  in  the  mouth  and 
&aces.  Such,  too,  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  are  the  hippocratic  countenance ; 
mrolantary  evacuat/oDs;  a  tendency  to  slide  downward  in  bed;  delirium,  in 
-^'  ^  the  patieat  wishes  to  return  home  when  not  absent  firom  home,  or  in 
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which,  though  greatly  enfeebled  bjd'sease,  he  is  yet  able  to  rfae  ont  of  bed  and 
walk  some  distance ;  extreme  subsoltas  tendinnm ;  a  disposition,  alluded  to  bj 
Dhomel  as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  approaching  death,  to  draw  the  arm  to- 
wards the  body,  when  it  is  raised  in  order  that  the  pnlse  may  be  felt ;  difi* 
cnlty  or  impossibility  of  protruding  the  tongue,  or  trembling  in  that  orguk 
when  it  is  protmded ;  difficulty  of  deglutition  or  speech ;  the  absence  of  pulse; 
great  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  excessive  frequency  of  breathing ;  hiccough ; 
black  Tomit;  and  a  purple  or  livid  appearance  of  existing  wounds  or  ukera. 
Signs  of  a  favourable  issue  are,  the  occurrence  of  critical  symptoms  when  not 
extreme,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  disease,  indicated  by  cleaning  of  the 
tongue,  a  return  of  the  pulse  towards  its  healthy  state,  a  return  of  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  skin,  &c.  (See  Convalescence^  p.  201.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for  the  phy- 
sician to  interfere  in  Uie  management  of  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
too  much  may  be  and  often  has  been  done,  and  that  as  much  evil  may  accrue 
from  this  cause  as  from  doing  too  little.  The  young  practitioner  should  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  truth,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  disease 
will  end  in  recovery,  whether  under  treatment  or  not  He  is  not  to  suppose 
that  every  instance  of  recovery  under  his  management  is  a  cure.  The  pre- 
valence of  empiricism  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  popular 
error  that  a  favourable  termination  of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  means 
employed.  Patients  often  survive  improper  and  even  injurious  treatment, 
and,  believing  themselves  cured,  naturally  acquire  confidence  in  the  practi- 
tioner, or  in  the  supposed  remedy.  Medical  men  may  do  much  towards  ob- 
viating the  evil,  by  imbuing  the  popular  mind  with  accurate  notions  in  this 
respect.  But  they  should  especially  guard  themselves  against  a  participation 
in  the  error.  An  impression  that  medicines  are  essential  or  important,  in  all 
cases,  will  often  lead  to  their  unnecessary,  and  even  to  their  injurious  em- 
ployment. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  diseases,  which,  if  undisturbed,  would 
have  spontaneously  terminated  in  health,  have  often  received  an  unfavour- 
able turn  from  officious  interference. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  intervention 
of  the  physician  is  useless.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  cases  which  would 
end  favourably  if  trusted  to  nature  alone,  he  may  often  do  much  good  by 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  and  preventing  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous  sequels.  In  many 
cases,  his  aid  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  While,  therefore,  we 
g^ard  ourselves  against  the  evils  of  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  therapeutical  measures,  we  should  equally  avoid  the  no  less  injurious  influ- 
ence of  utter  skepticism.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  art,  that  expe- 
rience or  observation  alone  can  give  the  necessary  acumen  for  a  proper  deci- 
sion, as  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  the  means  required  in  most  individual 
cases.  The  most  that  precept  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  just  discrimination  in  this  respect. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  should  endeavour  to  be  guided  by  certain 
rules  or  principles,  and  not  surrender  ourselves  to  the  accidental  suggestions 
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of  the  moment.  The  attempt  should  always  be  made,  by  a  careM  ezamina- 
twn  into  the  seat,  canse,  nature,  &c.,  of  the  disease,  to  dedace  indications  of 
treatment;  in  other  words,  reasons  for  the  employment  of  certain  influences 
ealcalated  to  prove  remedial.  The  character  of  these  influences  being  known, 
it  then  only  remains  to  fulfil  the  indications  which  may  have  been  deduced. 
It  18  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  present,  first,  certain  general  therapeu- 
tical  indications,  and,  secondly,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  methods  of  treatment 
adapted  to  the  several  constituent  forms  of  disease,  of  which  the  character, 
symptoms,  causes,  &c.,  have  been  already  considered  in  the  first  chapter. 

It  often,  however,  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obscure  as 
to  offer  no  clear  indications  of  treatment  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may 
obey  the  dictates  of  experience  alone,  and  employ  measures  which  have  re- 
peatedly succeeded  in  similar  cases,  though  not  suggested  by  any  rational  view 
of  the  disease.  The  science  of  med'cine  is  yet  very  imperfect ;  and  we  must 
often  content  ourselves  with  means  which  we  know  to  be  useful,  without  un- 
derstanding fully  their  modes  of  action. 

In  doubtful  cases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  fEiil  us,  the  best  rule  is 
to  adopt  the  expectant  plan ;  that  is,  to  do  little  or  nothing  which  can  strongly 
impress  the  system,  and  await  further  developments,  trusting  in  the  mean  time 
to  nature.  Measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much  more  likely  to  prove 
noxious  than  remedial. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    INDICATIONS. 

1.  The  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  is  among  the  most  important  thera- 
peutical indications.     In  many  cases,  the  disease  is  sustained  solely  by  its 
continuance,  and  yields  immediately  when  it  ceases  to  operate.     Thus,  ner- 
Toog  headaches  often  depend  upon  the  habitual  use  of  cofl'ee,  dyspepsia  upon 
iod'gestiblc  food  with  want  of  exercise,  and  colic  upon  irritant  matters  in 
tbe  bowels ;  and  the  list  might  be  extended  through  a  long  catalogue  of  dis- 
eises.     In  all  such  instances,  little  more  is  required  of  the  physician  than  to 
ascertain  and  remove  the  cause.     In  other  cases,  though  the  disease  may  not 
yield  immediately  after  the  cause  has  ceased,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  its 
continuance,  and  often  cannot  be  cured  until  after  its  removal.     Thus,  cholera 
infantum  frequently  bids  defiance  to  medicine,  while  the  patient  is  confined 
to  the  air  of  cities;  and  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  hot  climates  can  be  cured,  in 
many  instances,  only  by  residence  in  cold  or  temperate  latitudes.     Here,  at- 
tention to  the  indication  at  present  under  consideration  is  indispensable.     In 
a  third  set  of  ca.ses,  the  cause  cither  adds  nothing,  by  its  continuance,  to  the 
fiolence  of  the  disease  when  once  produced,  as  probably  in  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  &c.,  or  ceases  immediately  after  it  has  produced  its  effect,  as  often 
in  inflammatory  diseases  resulting  from  cold.     In  such  instances,  attention 
to  the  cause  is  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  only  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  it  may  lead  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease.     In  searching  for  the  cause  of  disease,  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the 
attention   must  be  directed  not  only  to  exterior  agents,  but  to  those  also 
which  may  exist  within  the  system.     One  morbid  action  or  condition  is  very 
frequently  the  result  of  another ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  former  aflfection  often  implies  the  cure  of  the  latter. 

2.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should 
■*^^,i'^9'>ire  into  its  precise  seat,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
thia  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.     If  it  prove  to  be  so,  the  promi- 
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nent  indication  will  be  to  correct  the  state  of  that  flnid.  Mnchtime  is  often 
lost  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  I  have  known  cases  to  ran  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  obstinately  resisting  various  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  appa* 
rently  relieved  for  a  time,  quickly  relapsing  into  their  previous  condition, 
which  have  yielded,  immediately  and  permanently,  to  measures  calculated  to 
restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood.  Even  when  the  blood  is  only 
secondarily  involved,  it  is  highly  important  to  correct  its  derangements ;  as 
health  cannot  be  regained  while  the  efficiency  of  this  most  important  agent 
of  all  the  vital  functions  is  impaired. 

3.  In  relation  to  diseases  affecting  the  solids,  which  include  the  vast  majority 
of  morbid  affections,  an  obvious  indication  is  to  restore  their  due  grade  to  the 
vital  actions,  whether  these  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  whether  the  affection 
reside  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system.  Peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
the  elevation  or  depression,  or  mere  perversions  of  the  vital  actions,  without 
obvious  deviation  from  the  healthy  grade,  must  be  encountered  by  means  which 
experience  may  have  pointed  out  as  best  fitted  to  answer  the  end  in  view. 

4.  The  course,  natural  tendency,  and  natural  termination  of  the  disease 
afford  important  indications. 

The  practitioner  should,  in  the  beginning,  carefully  note  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  regularly  intermitterU  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  no  matter  what 
may,  in  other  respects,  be  the  nature  of  the  affection,  it  will  almost  always 
yield  readily  to  treatment.  Patients  have  often  been  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  protracted  suffering,  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  their 
attending  physician.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  of  fever,  pain,  or  other 
disordered  action  or  sensation,  occurring  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  and  going  off  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  with  perfect 
freedom  from  the  affection  in  the  interval,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  a  cure  may  be  effected,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  an  ener- 
getic employment  of  the  anti-periodic  remedies.  These  remedies  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  intermittent  fever. 

Should  the  disease  be  remittent^  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  it  into  the 
intermittent  form,  by  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  resolve  the  paro^grsm; 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  watching  the  process  by  which 
nature  appears  disposed  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  assisting  her  by  appro- 
priate measures.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  a  remittent  fever  may  sometimes  be 
entirely  resolved  by  favouring  the  natural  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  the 
disease  converted  into  an  intermittent.  In  very  many  instances,  remittent 
diseases^  especially  when  the  remission  is  considerable,  and  of  regular  recur- 
rence, will  yield  entirely  to  the  anti-periodic  treatment 

Some  diseases  run  a  certain  course,  which  cannot  be  interrupted  unless  by 
the  destruction,  or  at  the  risk  of  life.  Such  are  most  of  the  exanthematous 
fevers.  In  these,  when  fully  formed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt, 
by  violent  measures,  to  interrupt  their  progress.  The  practitioner  should  be 
content  with  watching  them  through  their  course,  removing  or  preventing 
injurious  influences,  moderating  their  violence,  correcting  as  far  as  possible 
any  tendency  to  fatal  disorganization,  and  conducting  them  to  a  favourable 
issue.  He  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a  certain  term  which  cannot 
be  shortened ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  so  far  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  system  as  to  disable  it  from  holding 
out  to  the  end. 

Other  diseases  are  indefinite  in  their  course,  having  a  tendency  sooner  or 
later,  when  not  unusually  violent,  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  often  capa- 
ble of  being  arrested  or  shortened.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  the  practi- 
tioner should  be  influenced  by  the  degree  of  apparent  danger.  Should  they 
be  very  threatening,  he  would  be  justified  in  employing  energetic  measures 
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to  mrrest  them,  eyen  at  some  risk.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  mode- 
rate, and  likely  to  end  spontaneoasly  in  health,  he  should  be  more  cautions  in 
the  use  of  remedies,  lest  he  may  injuriously  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  put  at  hazard  what  might  otherwise  be  safe.  Remedies  should 
always  bear  a  relation  to  the  disease ;  and  violence  in  therapeutics  is  never 
justifiable  when  moderation  is  adequate  to  the  same  good  end.  Another 
hnportant  rule,  is  not  to  change  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  doing  well,  in 
the  mere  hope  of  doing  better.  "Let  well  enough  alone"  is  a  vulgar  maxim, 
Dot  less  applicable  to  therapeutics  than  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

A  third  set  of  diseases,  though  not  incurable,  have  a  tendency  to  a  fatal 
termination  unless  interrupted.  These  must  be  checked  at  all  events,  mild 
measures  being  employed  if  sufficient,  but  the  most  energetic  if  necessary. 

Lastly,  there  are  diseases  essentially  fatal  in  their  character,  for  which  at' 
least  no  remedies  have  yet  been  discovered.  Here,  we  should  make  no  vain 
ittempt«  to  effect  cures  by  violent  remedies,  or  excessive  medication.  These 
only  tend  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  system. 
Palliation  and  alleviation  only  should  be  aimed  at.  By  preventing  all  aggra- 
Tating  influences,  and  employing  means  calculated  to  correct  excessive  action, 
or  support  failing  strength,  without  undue  exhaustion  in  the  former  case,  or 
udne  excitement  in  the  latter,  we  may  often  greatly  prolong  life,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  render  it  much  more  tolerable  to  the  patient.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
18  important  not  to  wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system  by  excessive 
itimulation,  as  not  to  exhaust  its  strength  directly  by  depletion. 

5.  The  stage  of  the  disease  should  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
remedies.  In  the  forming  stage,  diseases  may  sometimes  be  arrested  at  once 
bv  prompt  and  well-considered  measures,  which  would  be  useless  after  they 
Imre  been  completely  formed.  A  commencing  catarrh  may  often  be  set  aside 
bjtn  opiate  which  might  aggravate  it  when  established.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  diseases  l)ear  depletory  measures  much  better  than  in  the  advanced.  A 
bleeding  which  would  be  beneficial  in  the  first  few  days  of  an  inflammation, 
mi^t  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  towards  the  close.  The  contrary 
is  almost  always  the  case  with  stimulants,  which  are  often  requisite  to  sup- 
port the  system  under  the  exhaustion  of  an  advanced  disease,  though,  if 
employed  in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  been  highly  injurious. 

6.  The  supervention  of  another  disease  upon  the  original,  or  the  aggrava- 
tion of  an  attendant  symptom  into  an  importance  exceeding  that  of  the  pri- 
mary affection,  are  circumstances  whicli  call  for  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  often  affords  new  indi- 
cations of  treatment. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  attack  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  remedies,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  same  dis- 
ease requires  a  very  different  treatment  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution, 
with  a  plethoric  circulation  and  healthy  blood,  from  that  which  would  be 
suitable  in  the  feeble,  the  anemic,  and  those  in  whom  the  blood  is  depraved 
or  Titiateil.  An  amount  of  depletion  which  might  be  essential  in  the  former, 
would  prove  highly  dangerous  if  not  fatal  in  the  latter.  Hence,  it  is  neces- 
«ary  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  patient 
may  be  habitually  placed,  and  those  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Age  is  not  without  its  influence.     Infancy  is  more  impressible  than  man- 
hood, and  therefore  requires  more  caution  in  the  use  of  remedies.     Though 
more  rapid  in  the  curative  processes,  it  is  more  readily  depressed  below  the 
Y^xxiX  of  reaction.     The  nervous  system  at  this  ape  is  peculiariy  suscepti- 
ve, and  frequent  calls  are  made  for  remedies  addressed  to  the  support  of 
"^B^X  sygtem.    This  fact  is  often  fatally  overlooked  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
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infantile  diseases.  Old  age  also  demands  cantion.  Though  less  Boaeeptibie 
than  middle  life,  it  is  less  capable  of  supporting  excesses  of  any  kind,  and 
should,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  with  more  reserve.  As  the 
blood  is  made  less  rapidly,  it  should  be  more  sparingly  abstracted ;  and  greater 
eare  should  be  observed  not  to  give  medicines  in  over-doses.  Even  stimn* 
lants  in  excess  are  less  safe  than  in  earlier  life,  because  there  is  generally 
some  frailty  in  the  organization,  especially  in  the  brain,  which  may  cause  it 
to  give  way  under  any  considerable  excess  of  arterial  action. 

Sex  also  has  its  peculiarities.  Woman  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  mor6 
delicately  than  man.  During  menstruation,  peculiar  care  is  required,  in  the 
use  of  remedies,  not  to  interfere  with  that  process;  and,  as  a  general  mk, 
unless  treatment  is  imperiously  required,  it  should  either  be  suspended  or 
moderated.  Pregnancy  also  calls  for  certain  cautions.  Though  it  usually 
tolerates  bleeding  well,  especially  when  advanced,  it  contraiudicates  pertur- 
bating  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  violent  emetics  and  cathartics. 

The  sanguine  temperament  bears  depletion  better  than  the  phlegmatic  or 
nervous. 

Individual  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasies  require  a  careful  attention. 
The  practitioner  should  listen  respectfully  to  the  representations  of  the  patient 
as  to  any  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  he  may  possess,  and,  iu  the  absence 
of  such  representations,  should  himself  make  inquiries  upon  the  point  He 
will  thus  be  spared  many  awkward,  and  some  serious  accidents.  Thus,  death- 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of 
the  patient  to  the  mercurial  impression.  Remedies  which  usually  produce 
no  unpleasant  effect  whatever,  act  with  great  violence  in  some  individuala 
I  know  a  lady,  in  whom  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  decoction  of  pipsissewa 
(Chimaphila  xunhellaia)  produces  excessive  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  with  a  fiery  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

Hereditary  tendencies  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  a  doubtful  case,  the 
scale  may  often  with  great  propriety  incline  towards  one  or  the  other  side, 
according  to  the  known  constitutional  habits  of  the  parent.  The  son  of 
scrofulous  parents  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  treated  very  differ- 
ently from  one  in  whom  no  morbid  hereditary  tendency  could  be  suspected. 

Climate  has  a  modifying  influence  over  the  effect  of  remedies.  Neither 
bleeding  nor  general  stimulation  is  so  well  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries  as  by  those  of  temperate  or  cold  latitudes ;  while  the  Influence  of 
calomel  as  a  cathartic  is  perhaps  in  general  better  borne,  in  consequence  of 
the  less  susceptibility  of  the  liver. 

The  habits  of  the  patient  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  always 
be  investigated.  Exhaustion  from  sensual  excesses ;  debility  and  depravation 
of  the  blood  from  starvation,  or  from  bad  food  and  air ;  repletion  from  glut- 
tonous indulgence  of  the  appetite ;  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks;  and  the  influence  of  occupation  and  trades,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  prescribing.  In  persons  accustomed  to  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  it  should  be  recollected  that  vast  and  fatal  depression  often  follows 
the  abstinence  consequent  upon  attacks  of  illness,  against  which  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  practitioner  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  such  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  drunkards,  it  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system  by  the  continued  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  even  while 
bleeding  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  acute  and  dangerous  inflammation. 

Previous  disease  generally  leaves  a  debility  which  renders  the  patient  less 
able  to  bear  depleting  or  depressing  measures.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  in  which  this  influence  is  to  be  considered.  Peculiar  diatheses,  such  as 
the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  the  tuberculous,  &c.,  often  have  a  wonderfully 
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■odifyiDg  inflnence  upon  accidental  diseases,  upon  which  thej  are  apt  to 
nipreria  more  or  less  of  their  own  character.  No  practitioner  can  do  justice 
to  his  patients,  who  does  not  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  prescribing. 

8.   Coincident  influences  often  greatly  modify  the  morbid  results  of  par- 
(iciilar  causes.     Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  important  are  the  miasmatic  in- 
fluence, and  (hat  of  epidemics.     Without  attending  to  these,  the  practitioner 
most  be  liable  to  the  most  fatal  blunders.     It  is  well  known  that  all  the  dis- 
eases of  miasmatic  regions  assume  a  character  more  or  less  analogous  to  that 
of  the  peculiar  fevers  by  which  these  regions  are  infested.    Fevers  from  other 
causes,  and  even  the  ordinary  phlegmasis,  occurring  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, exhibit  generally  the  remittent  aspect  of  the  proper  miasmatic  fever,  and, 
fike  it»  require  less  depletion  than  in  other  situations,  and  often  yield  most 
k^ipOy  to  quinia.     Epidemics  are  notorious  for  their  quality  of  imparting 
lomcthing  of  their  own  nature  to  all  other  co-existing  diseases.     Now  some- 
times the  epidemic  influence  conduces  to  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  state  of  sys- 
tem, sometimes  to  an  asthenic,  feeble,  or  typhoid  condition.     In  the  former 
esse,  diseases  ordinarily  of  a  feeble  character  assume  a  degree  of  energy  and 
etevation  which  requires  depletion;  in  the  latter,  inflammatory  complaints, 
which  usually  yield  most  readily  to  copious  bleeding,  sometimes  become  so 
prostrate  as  to  forbid  evacuation,  and  even  to  require  the  support  of  active 
ikimalatiou.     This  latter  efiect  was  frequently  witnessed  in  this  country, 
daring  the  prevalence  of  our  great  typhous  epidemic. 

9.  The  pointings  of  nature  should  be  watched  for,  and  regarded  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  even  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  the  deductions 
of  oar  reason,  and  the  whole  previous  course  of  our  experience.     Now  and 
then,  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  the  patient  expresses  a  wish  for  some  arti- 
cle of  food  or  drink,  some  medicine,  or  some  change  in  other  respects  in  his 
■ioagement^  which  seems  to  the  physician  altogether  improper.     As  similar 
withes  are  often  the  mere  result  of  the  restlessness  and  caprice  of  disease,  it 
■  of  course  very  properly  denied  by  the  physician.     But  if  the  same  wish  is 
repeated  time  after  time,  resisting  alike  the  authority  of  the  physician,  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  patient  himself,  it  acquires  an  altogether  different 
Tilue.     It  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  probably  a  real  want  of  the  system, 
in  indication  presented  by  nature,  which  oujrht  to  be  indulged.     At  first, 
however,  it  should  be  gratified  cautiously,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  little 
harm  could  result  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  mistake.     Should  apparent 
good  result  from  the  first  careful  trial,  a  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed ; 
and  the  practitioner  will  often  be  gratified  at  witnessing  a  rapid  recovery, 
dating  from  the  moment  of  his  judicious  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  to 
thii;  imperious  call  of  the  system. 

10.  It  is  a  good  general  rule  of  practice,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
disease  under  treatment,  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  functions,  and  to  cor- 
rect any  disorder  in  them,  even  though  not  directly  connected  with  the 
disease.  The  bowels,  especially,  should  be  kept  regular,  and  fecal  accumu- 
lation sedulously  guarded  against.  The  secretions  of  the  liver,  skin,  and 
kidneys,  should  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state.  Irre- 
gnlanties  in  the  circulation,  the  diffusion  of  temperature,  and  the  nervous 
actions,  should  also  receive  attention.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  diseases  are  mutually  dependent,  we  may  thus  occasionally  cut 
off,  unknowingly,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  principal  affection,  and  render  its 
cure  comparatively  easy. 

11-  There  are  various  effects  of  disease  which  require  treatment,  with- 
out reference  to  any  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  a(»lions.  Such  are  certain 
liquid  accumulations,  as  in  different  forms  of  dropsy ;  organized  solid  pro- 
ducts of  deranged  nutrition,  as  in  the  swelling  and  hardness  which  inflam- 
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mation  often  leaves  behind  it ;  and  yarions  solid  deposits  from  the  flnid 
tions,  as  urinary  and  biliary  calculi.  These,  howeyer,  as  they  constitate 
special  diseases,  and  offer  special  indications,  do  not  call  for  particular  coa* 
sideration  in  this  place. 

SECTION  11. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  FORMS  OF  DISEASE. 

In  this  section,  I  shall  obserre  the  same  order  as  in  the  description  of  the 
constituent  forms  of  disease  in  the  first  chapter ;  beginning  with  morbid  states 
of  the  blood.  It  is  only  the  principles  of  treatment  that  will  be  here  giyen ; 
except  in  so  far  as  special  remedies  may  be  mentioned,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  or  as  mainly  if  not  exclusively  relied  on  to  fulfil  an  indication.* 

Article  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Among  the  general  indications,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance 
of  correcting  any  discoverable  morbid  state  of  the  blood.  The  object  here  is 
to  suggest,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods  of  attaining  this  end. 

1.  In  the  jirdi  place,  is  the  blood  too  rich  in  its  nutritious  and  vitalized 
constituents  ?  Does  it  contain  any  excess  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red  cor- 
puscles ?  Is  it,  in  other  words,  in  a  general  plethoric  condition  ?  There  are 
three  methods  of  obviating  this  condition,  which  may  be  employed  conjointly, 
or  severally,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  They  are  1.  depletion, 
2.  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  3.  a  due  exercise  of  the  various  func- 
tions, by  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  consumed.  One  or  more  of 
these  should  be  resorted  to,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  there  be 
no  necessity  for  haste,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  patient,  especially  when 
previously  sedentary  in  his  habits,  to  take  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  nutritious  quality  of 
his  food.  The  excess  of  material  in  the  blood  will  thus  be  consumed,  and  the 
equilibrium  restored  between  the  supplying  and  consuming  functions.  Should 
the  application  of  this  remedy,  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  be  impracticable,  or  should  the  character  of  the  symptoms  require  a 
more  hasty  proceeding,  the  diet  may  be  reduced  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  case.  If  before  composed  of  the  richer  forms  of 
animal  food,  it  should  now  consist  either  of  the  lighter  kinds,  as  milk,  oysters, 
fish,  &c.,  or  be  limited  exclusively  to  vegetable  substances,  until  the  object  is 

*  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  author  a  defect  of  this  work,  that  no  general  account 
lias  been  given  of  the  method  of  treating  the  several  constituent  forms  of  disease,  which 
were  fully  considered  in  all  their  other  relations.  But,  being  desirous  of  presenting 
a  view  of  the  therapeutic  processes,  upon  which  all  applications  of  remedies  are  based, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  cramped  for  space,  he  has  hitherto  reluctantly  abstained 
from  supplying  the  deficiency ;  considering,  moreover,  that  the  same  object  was  imper- 
fectly accomplished  by  the  plan  actually  pursuetl.  Having,  however,  in  a  recent  work 
on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology^  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  upon  therapeutic 
processes  and  measures  much  more  fully  than  was  practicable  in  this  treatise,  he  has 
concluded  to  omit  from  the  present  edition  what  was  contained  on  that  subject  in 
the  former  editions,  and  to  occupy  the  space  thus  gained  with  the  matter  offered  in 
the  above' section  of  General  Therapeutics.  The  work  has  thus  been  rendered  more 
symmetrical;  while,  as  the  author  ventiu'es  to  hope,  its  practical  utility  has  been  in- 
creased rather  than  impaired.  {^Xote  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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gained.  In  stiU  more  org^t  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  resort  in  addition 
to  direct  depletory  measures,  of  which  the  mildest  should  be  preferred,  if 
deemed  adequate  to  the  end,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted  to  onlj  when 
essential.  The  moderate  use  of  saline  cathartics  will  generally  be  sufficient ; 
biit^  if  immediate  evil  is  apprehended,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
Bleeding  is  the  most  efficient  measure ;  but  it  should  never  be  employed  ha- 
bitually for  the  relief  of  mere  plethora ;  as  it  may  lead  to  the  opposite  condi- 
tion of  aniemia,  and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  habit,  any  accidental  interrup- 
tion of  which  may  endanger  serious  consequences.  After  the  proper  equili- 
farinm  has  been  established  between  the  character  of  the  blood  and  the 
demands  of  the  functions,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  this  equilibrium  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  and  exercise. 

2.  Instead  of  being  abnormally  rich,  the  blood  may  contain  too  small  a 
proportion  of  nutritive  and  stimulant  material,  and  an  excess  of  water.    Here, 
ifter  the  removal  of  the  cause  has,  if  practicable,  been  provided  for,  the 
special  indications  are,  1.  to  furnish  sufficient  material,  and  of  the  best  kind, 
for  the  formation  of  good  blood,  2.  to  invigorate  the  digestive  function  if  de- 
fective, and  3.  to  employ  means  calculated  to  improve  the  blood  by  a  direct 
tction  upon  it     It  will  not  answer  in  this  affection,  as  in  plethora,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  equalizing  the  demands  of  the  functions  with  the  capacity 
of  the  blood.     This  would  be  to  establish  a  permanent  condition  of  debility. 
Bj  permitting  only  such  exercise  as  the  blood  could  well  support,  we  should 
mterially  impair  the  digestive  function,  upon  which  our  reliance  must  be 
Btinly  placed  for  a  correction  of  the  evil.     Yet  there  may  be  danger  in  en- 
eomging  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  functions ;  for,  through  the  demands  thus 
■ade  on  the  already  impoverished  blood,  the  nervous  centres  and  the  heart 
night  be  thrown  into  injurious  agitation.     The  aim  should  be  to  sustain  a 
■oderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  gentle  stimulus  to 
digestion  and  assimilation.     Passive  exercise,  therefore,  is  always  better  than 
Ktive.    There  may  be  extreme  cases  of  bloodlessness,  which  may  require  per- 
fect repose  for  a  time,  for  fear  of  sudden  death  from  an  over-exercise  of  the  de- 
bilitated heart  and  nervous  centres.     But  the  general  rule  is  as  above  stated. 
Of  the  several  special  indications  referred  to,  the  first  is  to  be  answered  by 
the  use  of  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  food ;  the  second,  by  gentle 
tonics,  if  required ;  the  third,  by  chalybeates  and  cod-liver  oil,  both  of  which 
probably  exert  on  the  blood  itself,  by  direct  contact,  an  influence  conducive  to 
its  improvement.    In  cases  of  great  urgency,  where  danger  to  life  is  imminent, 
transfusion  of  blood  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure. 

3.  Suppose  the  blood,  instead  of  being  generally  too  rich  or  impoverished, 
to  be  deranged  by  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  some  one  especially  of  its  normal 
constituents.  In  the  first  place,  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  in  excess.  Here 
the  measures  adapted  to  general  plethora  would  sufficiently  reduce  this  con- 
stituent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  diminish  the  fibrin,  albumen,  &c., 
which  are  in  due  proportion.  Of  the  means  calculated  to  reduce  specially  the 
oorpuscalar  constituent  of  the  blood,  without  equally  affecting  the  others,  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  efficient,  and  should  be  employed  when  health  or  life  is  mate- 
riflily  endangered.  It  is  true  that  bleeding  abstracts  equally  from  the  circulation 
ail  the  constituents  of  blood  ;  but  the  supplying  functions  yield  the  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  salts  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  the  coq)uscles ;  so  that,  if  a 
good  diet  be  employed,  and  the  digestion  be  not  impaired,  the  latter  may  be 
diminished  without  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  former ;  and  the  desired 
equilibriom  established.  Serious  hemorrhages  may  probably  be  sometimes 
averted  by  this  plan.  There  is  no  medicine  known  to  possess  the  special  pro- 
perty of  reducing  the  red  corpuscles,  without  also  affectinj^  the  other  nutri- 
tive and  active  constituents  of  the  blood.     But,  in  the  opposite  condition,  of 
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deficiency  of  the  corpuscles  withoat  an  eqaal  deficiency  of  the  fibrin,  albn* 
men,  Ac,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  anoemia,  we  have  a  special  remedj  in 
the  preparations  of  iron,  which,  with  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  digcstiye  function,  maj  be  considered  as  almost  infallible,  when  no 
irremoYable  cause  of  the  affection  exists. 

Excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  while  it  may  call  for  the  graduated  use  of 
the  measures  adapted  to  plethora  in  general,  is  to  be  specially  treated  by 
means  calculated  to  act  on  the  fibrin  itself  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
alkalies,  the  alkaline  refrigerant  salts,  and  mercury,  through  its  alteratiye  in- 
fluence, have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity,  or  at  least  the  coagola- 
bility  of  fibrin ;  and,  as  this  property  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  chief  source 
of  danger  from  an  excess  of  that  principle,  the  remedies  mentioned  are  spe- 
cially indicated.  Uence  their  usefulness  in  preventing  fibrinous  deposition  in 
the  heart  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  obviating  in  some  measure  the  dang^en 
of  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  pseudo-membranous  croup.  Iodide  of  potassium  largely  taken  has,  I 
believe,  the  same  effect.  Deficiencij  of  fibrin,  characterized  by  want  of  due 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  contra- 
indicates  of  course  these  remedies,  and  must  be  obviated  by  nutritious  food, 
improved  digestion,  and  the  use  of  tonics. 

Exceas  of  albumen^  if  suspected,  must  be  met  by  a  non-albuminous  diet^ 
with  the  use  of  saline  cathartics,  which  probably  carry  off  a  portion  of  the 
albumen  with  their  serous  evacuations.  For  deficiency  of  albumen,  I  know 
of  no  special  remedy,  unless  it  may  be  the  use  of  highly  albuminous  food. 
It  is  to  be  repaired  by  the  ordinary  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  blood 
in  general.  This  indication  is  often  presented  in  dropsy,  especially  that  which 
attends  Bright's  disease. 

The  salts  of  the  blood,  when  deficient,  must  be  supplied  by  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  system  through  the  stomach  or  rectum,  or  through  the  skin  by 
means  of  baths.  Thus,  in  defect  of  the  phosphates,  as  in  rickets,  atrophy  of 
the  bones,  cartilages,  and  homy  tissues,  and  possibly  in  exhaustion  from  over- 
exercise  of  the  nervous  system,  these  salts  may  be  supplied  from  without 
The  salts  of  potassa  are  indicated  in  scurvy,  if  this  complaint  be,  as  supposed 
by  Dr.  Garrod,  dependent  on  their  deficiency  in  the  blood ;  and  chloride  of 
sodium  in  gangrenous  tendencies,  if  its  want  in  the  system  conduce,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  to  the  occurrence  of  mortification.  In  cholera,  there  is  an 
indication  for  the  supply  of  the  salts  generally  of  the  blood,  to  compensate  the 
drain  j)roduced  by  the  excessive  discharges.  For  an  excesii  of  saltSy  the 
obvious  remedies  arc  the  various  secretory  stimulants,  whether  cathartics, 
diuretics,  or  diaphoretics,  and  abstinence  from  saline  substances  as  articles  of 
diet,  or  ingredients  in  drink. 

The  blood  is  somewhat  alkaline  in  health.  An  excess  of  alkalinity,  as 
indicated  by  deficient  coagulability  of  the  fibrin,  and  a  tendency  to  passive  hem- 
orrhage, a  feeble  nutrition,  and  perhaps  a  low  state  of  the  system  in  fever, 
is  to  be  counteracted  by  the  mineral  acids,  which,  though  they  may  not  enter 
the  circulation  as  such,  yet  neutralize  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  intestines, 
and  thus  induce  increased  elimination  of  alkaline  matter  from  the  blood. 
The  vegetable  acids  are  less  efficient,  as  they  are  decomposed  in  digestion.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  lactic  acid  might  be  found  useful,  as  it  is  capable  of 
entering  the  circulation.  It  need  hanily  be  said  that  a  deficiency  of  alkali  in 
the  blood,  must  be  met  by  the  use  of  the  alkalies  themselves  or  their  carbonates. 

Too  much  water  in  the  blood  may  be  remedied  by  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink,  and  promoting  the  secretions ;  too  little,  by  watery  drinks,  enemata, 
baths,  or  injections  directly  into  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  collapse  of  cholera. 
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4.  The  blood  may  be  diseased  by  the  accumulation  of  matters  in  the  cir- 
calation,  which  are  normally  present  in  it»  only  that  they  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  system,  and  in  health  escape  by  the  different  enmnctories  as  fast  as 
they  enter.  This  condition  of  th^  blood,  as  it  arises  either  from  a  morbidly 
abundant  prodaction  of  these  principles,  or  from  defect  of  one  or  more  of 
the  secretions,  must  be  remedied  by  counteracting  when  possible  the  excessive 
production,  and  by  restoring  the  secretory  function  to  its  requisite  activity. 
Thus,  with  excess  of  urea  in  the  blood,  the  indications  are,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prevent  excess  of  production  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  animal  food,  or 
invigorating  the  assimilative  process  so  that  the  food  may  be  more  thoroughly 
ippropriated,  or  repressing  excessive  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  secondly, 
to  procure  its  expulsion  by  promoting  the  urinary  secretion  by  diuretics,  &c. 
So  also  with  excess  of  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  the  accumulation  of 
which,  being  generally  ascribable  to  want  of  action  in  the  liver,  is  to  be  cor- 
rected by  restoring  the  hepatic  secretion. 

Sugar  of  grapes  or  glucoi>e,  which  is  normally  present  in  the  circulation, 
It  least  in  the  blood  proceeding  from  the  liver  to  the  lungs,  if  not  in  the 
vhole  mass  of  blood  in  minute  proportion,  becomes  in  diabetes  in  great  excess, 
ind  passes  off  copiously  in  the  urine,  constituting  diabetes.  The  remedy  for 
this  condition,  as  there  is  no  want  of  energy  in  the  eliminating  functions,  is  to 
correct  the  cause  of  its  excessive  production,  or  that  of  its  insufficient  con- 
somption  in  the  system.  But,  as  diabetes  is  a  special  disease,  the  considera- 
tioD  of  the  mode  of  treating  it  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  work. 

Excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  another  condition  coming  under 
the  present  head.  The  main  indications  of  treatment  are  to  remove  whatever 
cause  may  interfere  with  the  respiratory  process,  and  to  favour  the  thorough 
cipolsion  of  the  acid  gas  from  the  lungs ;  as  its  presence  in  the  air-cells,  in 
however  small  proportion,  imj^edes  its  elimination,  on  the  physical  principle, 
that  the  diffusion  of  gas  is  opposed,  not  by  the  presence  of  other  gases,  but 
\tj  that  of  the  same  gas,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  present 

5.  An  altered  character  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  often  requires 
treatment.     Unhappily,  we  are  generally  too  little  able  to  appreciate  accu- 
lately  the  nature  of  these  changes,  to  be  justified  in  laying  down  any  positive 
therapeutical  rules  in  reference  to  their  correction.     Upon  a  few  points,  how- 
ever, our  knowledge  approaches  in  some  degree  towards  precision.     Thus, 
the  red  corpuitclca  ifonietimeit  become  difieaaed  ;  their  colouring  matter  being 
nendereil  darker,  and  some  of  the  corpuscles  breaking,  and  allowing  their  liquid 
contents  to  be  diffused  through  the  serum.     This  state  of  the  blood  occurs  in 
I'jw  and  malignant  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  character,  and  may 
J»e  sup]>osed  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  passive  hemorrhage,  ex- 
udation of  dark  sordes,  black  vomit,  melsena,  <!(:c. ;  though  it  is  jirobable  that 
other  constituents  also  of  the  blood  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  result.    The  indications  of  cure,  in  such  a  condition,  are  to  furnish 
rich  and   easily  assimilable  food,  and,  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants, 
especially  quniia  and  alcoholic  liquids,  where  not  contra-indicated,  to  enable 
the  blood-producing  functions  to  convert  the  food  into  good  blood.     Chalyb- 
eates  are  here  also  indicated,  from  their  direct  influence  in  constructing  red 
ci>rpuscles ;    and  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  now  much  employed. 
The  Jibrin,  iuo,  becomes  diiteatfedf  often  coincidently  with  disease  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  loses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  coagulating  property,  and  con- 
seqiiently  favours  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  low  suppurative  states  of  inflam- 
mation. ^     Tonics  and  stimulants  arc  here  also  indicated.     From  the  s|>ecula- 
tivt  ciotion  that  the  bJood  is  not  duly  oxygenized  under  these  circumstances, 
chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  used,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  supply  the  dofi- 
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eiency  by  imparting  oxygen ;  and,  whether  the  theory  is  correct  or  not,  tlie 
remedy  appears  to  have  operated  efficiently,  and  is  now  popular  with  Uie 
profession  in  cases  of  the  kind  here  referred  to. 

6.  Still  anotiier  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  diseased  is  by  the  presence  in 
it  of  impurities,  which  may  have  resulted  from  a  morbid  reaction  between  its 
own  constituents,  or  have  been  absorbed  into  it  from  disintegrating  tissues, 
abnormal  secretions,  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  some  external  source. 

A  sour  breathf  and  sour  exhalation  from  the  skin  often  exist,  evincing 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid  in  the  circulation.  This  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  which  are  probably 
absorbed,  and  serve  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

Frequently  also  an  offensive  breathy  independent  of  decayed  teeth  or  any 
other  local  cause,  indicates  impurities  in  the  blood,  which  cannot  but  operate 
injuriously.  Among  the  remedies  which  I  hare  found  most  effectual  in  obvi- 
ating this  condition  is  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  probably  acts,  in  part  at 
least,  through  the  chlorine  contained  in  it  Other  remedies  are  chlorine 
water,  chlorinated  soda  or  lime,  and  creasote.  These  may  act  either  by 
neutralizing  the  offensive  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  whence  it  may  enter 
the  circulation,  or  possibly  may  in  one  form  or  another  reach  the  blood,  and 
act  chemically  on  the  impurities  there. 

Reference  was  formerly  made  to  the  poisonous  effects  upon  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  of  absorbed  pus  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  the  puruloid  sanies 
from  ulcerated  and  gangrenous  parts.  In  snch  cases,  also,  nitro-muriatic  acid 
and  the  other  medicines  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  may  be  employed,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  exercise  a  useful  chemical  influence  on  the  offending 
cause ;  but  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  nothing  which  can  be  relied  on  as  an 
antidote ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  mainly  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
supporting  the  system,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  blood  by  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  a  good  diet 

With  regard  to  all  other  poisons,  whether  aerial  or  otherwise,  from  what- 
ever source  they  may  originate,  whether  operating  on  the  blood  chemically, 
or  through  a  dynamic  influence,  or  as  a  ferment,  too  little  is  definitely  known 
of  their  effects,  and  in  general  of  their  own  nature,  to  authorize  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  special  remedies.  The  great  general  rule  is  to  obviate 
their  effects  as  they  appear,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  their  elimination  from  the  blood  by  the  several  natural  emunc- 
torics.  Hence  probably  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  diaphoretics 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  others  considered  zymotic. 

7.  Lastly,  in  cases  of  obscure  disease  which  can  be  traced  to  no  particular 
organ,  and  the  cause  of  which  is  quite  unknown,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to 
suppose  that  they  may  possibly  be  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
and  to  institute  a  treatment  which  shall  conduce,  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
tJie  diet,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  functions  specially  concerned  in  the 
production  of  blood,  to  keep  that  fluid  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible.  As 
concerns  the  diet,  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  there  are 
kinds  of  food  which  contain  within  themselves  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  the  system,  as  milk,  for  example,  upon  which 
young  animals  are  often  exclusively  nourished,  and  eggs  out  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  forming  sound  and  whole- 
some blood,  in  a  good  condition  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

Another  principle  of  therapeutics,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  may 
be  suspicion  of  blood-disease,  without  any  certainty  of  its  character,  is  that 
remedies  may  be  resorted  to  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  usefiil  under 
similar  apparent  circumstances,  and  which,  as  their  precise  mode  of  operation 
is  unknown,  are  vaguely  called  alteratives.     It  is  supposed  that  these  may  act 
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OB  the  blood,  as  well  as  upon  the  solid  tissues,  either  by  eliminatiDg  from  it 
lomething  that  is  iDJarious,  or  favourably  modifying  its  constituents  by  a 
direct  action.  Among  the  medicines  thus  used  as  alteratives  may  be  men- 
tioned the  mercurials,  antimonials,  and  arsenicals ;  the  preparations  of  iodine, 
dilorine,  and  bromine ;  sulphur  and  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  various  vege- 
tible  substances,  as  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  guiacum,  colchicum,  &c. 


Article  IT. 

MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

These  admit  of  very  few  general  therapeutic  rules.     In  relation  to  the 
nechanical  affections,  so  far  as  the  physician  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to 
ny  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  their  possible  occurrence,  and  be  prepared 
to  obviate  them  by  the  removal  of  their  cause.     The  injurious  effects  of 
gravitation  should  be  corrected  by  position ;  and  all  obstructions,  external 
or  internal,  wherever  seated,  provided  they  interfere  injuriously  with  any 
fimction,  or  threaten  danger  to  any  organ,  should  be  removed  if  possible. 
The  treatment  of  the  secondary  effects  of  these  mechanical  causes  falls  under 
other  heads.     Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  consequences  of  chemical 
igendes.     The  immediate  effects  are  to  be  met  by  counteracting  agencies  of 
the  same  character ;  the  remote  by  the  application  of  therapeutic  princi- 
pal elsewhere  stated.     Opportunities  are  not  unfrequently  offered  for  acting 
ii  iccordance  with  the  first  of  these  indications.     Corrosive  substances  are 
nriDowed,  which  may  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  stomach.     These  must  be 
eorrected  by  suitable  antidotes.     Substances  may  be  taken  occasionally  or 
kibitually,  which  shall  chemically  interfere  with  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  as,  for  example,  any  salifiable  base  in  excess,  calculated  to 
neutralize  the  acid  of  the  juice.    These  must  be  counteracted,  and  their  subse- 
quent use  in  excess  avoided.     The  same  juice  may,  from  reactions  in  the 
itomach,  independently  of  influences  from  without,  be  disqualified  for  its 
chemical  fimction  of  dissolving  the  food.     Under  such  circumstances,  pepsin 
and  lactic  acid  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  substitute.     Various  mor- 
bific agents  may  be  liberated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  chemical  reactions 
going  on  there,  which  the  proper  use  of  chemical  agents  by  the  mouth  may 
correct.     Such,  for  example,  are  different  liquid  acids,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
solphnretted  hydrogen,  and  other  offensive  substances,  which,  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  impart  fetor  to  the  breath,  and  impair  the  general  health. 
Here  the  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  chlorine  and  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  creasote,  &c.,  are  often  found  useful.     These  impurities, 
as  before  stated,  may  even  be  encountered  in  the  circulation  by  the  same 
means.     In  reference  to  the  correction  of  acid,  the  alkaline  carbonates  or 
bkarbonates  are  preferable  when  the  acid  is  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  because 
tlicy  may  he  absorbed ;  and  they  may  also  be  employed  for  excess  of  gastric 
acid  :  but,  when  the  offending  cause  is  in  the  bowels,  magnesia  and  chalk  are 
preferable,  as,  not  being  absorbable  from  the  stomach  in  their  insoluble  state, 
tliey  are  carried  to  the  part  where  their  action  is  wanted. 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  which  requires  to  be  presented  in  this 
I^mce.  Certain  substances,  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
eolation,  are  believed  to  form  insoluble  compounds  in  the  tissues,  which  remain 
in  the^  organs  and  interfere  with  their  functions.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
cue  with  the  preparations  of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  true 
€C  some  other  mettds.    Novr  it  is  not  impossible  thati  by  impregnating  the 
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blood  with  chemical  agents  which  maj  render  these  inBolnble  componndt  solu- 
ble, they  maj  be  taken  up  bj  the  blood,  and  eliminated  through  the  kidneTS. 
Iodide  of  potassiam  is  believed  to  have  such  an  influence  over  the  compounds 
of  lead  and  mercury  formed  in  the  system  ;  and  by  its  ose,  the  morbid  effects 
produced  by  these  metals,  especially  those  of  lead,  have  often  been  reliered. 


Article  III 

IRRITATION  AND  INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  being,  as  taught  in  this  work,  the  series  of  morbid  actions 
which  commences  with  the  highest  grade  of  irritation,  the  same  principles  of 
treatment  are  in  a  cousiderable  degree  applicable  to  both ;  though,  aa  new 
conditions  are  superinduced  in  the  former,  measures  are  often  required,  and, 
indeed,  therapeutic  principles  brought  into  action,  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  latter.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenie^t  to  give  first  the  treatment 
of  inflammation ;  as  afterwards,  in  the  consideration  of  that  appropriate  to 
irritation,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  touch  upon  the  points  of 
difference. 

I.  Treatment  of  Inflam»lation. 

Some  have  maintained  that,  as  inflammation  is  designed  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses, being  intended  to  prevent  or  repair  injury,  it  must  be  very  cautiously 
interfered  with,  lest  by  the  cure  of  it  we  may  do  more  harm  than  could  result 
firom  the  inflammation  itself.  In  this  reasoning  there  is  a  show,  but  only  s 
show  of  truth.  It  is  probable  that  the  system  was  made  susceptible  of  inflam- 
mation for  its  own  preservation.  Without  this  process,  we  should  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  perish  from  injuries  which  it  serves  to  repair ;  and  possibly, 
in  some  instances,  it  may  save  by  affording  an  outlet  for  morbid  tendencies, 
or  morbid  accumulations,  which  might  otherwise  prove  destructive.  The  pro- 
cess was,  therefore,  designed  for  good.  But  the  susceptibilities  which  enable 
inflammation  to  take  place  when  essential  to  safety,  render  the  system  liable 
to  it  from  certain  causes  when  it  is  not  needed,  and  can  be  only  hurtful.  This 
very  provision,  therefore,  for  safety,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  necessarily 
enjoyed  only  upon  the  condition  of  liability  to  danger  under  others.  This  is 
not  a  suggestion  of  theory,  but  a  fact  of  daily  observation.  How  many  vic- 
tims of  acute  inflammation  are  constantly  falling  around  us,  who  were  pre- 
viously in  (>erfect  health  1  How  many  lives  are  daily  passing  away,  through 
chronic  derangements  of  organization  which  had  their  origin  in  this  cause  I 
It  appears  to  me  a  fatal  lesson  to  teach  the  inexperienced,  that  they  are  to 
treat  inflammation  always  as  a  friend,  and  never  as  an  enemy.  Nor  is  nature 
wronged  by  this  view.  If  for  beneficent  purposes  she  has  rendered  us  liable 
to  an  affection,  which  may  sometimes  occur  when  not  needed,  and,  even  when 
needed,  may  endanger  life  by  accidental  excess,  she  has  put  it  within  our 
power,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  obviate  the  danger.  If,  under  a 
fanciful  notion  that  we  must  never  interfere  with  her  work,  we  reject  the 
means  of  security  which  she  herself  has  supplied,  it  is  our  fault  and  not 
hers  if  life  is  lost,  or  injury  incurred.  There  can,  therefore,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  cure  inflammation  whenever  it  may  threaten 
evil,  and  offer  no  discoverable  good ;  and,  even  when  it  may  be  obviously 
intended  for  good,  that  we  should  so  regulate  it,  as  to  obviate  danger,  without 
interfering  with  its  legitimate  end.     Very  often,  by  the  measures  employed 
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to  relieve  the  inflammation,  we  obviate  that  very  condition  of  ajBtem  which 
it  may  have  been  designed  to  correct. 

It  will  be  foand  that  the  cnrative  measures,  shown  by  experience  to  be 
most  effective  in  inflammation,  are  also  in  strict  accordance  with  sound  pa- 
thological principles ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  mercnry,  if  indeed 
this  be  admitted  as  an  exception,  there  is  not  a  remedy  the  action  of  which 
may  not  be  reconciled  with  the  rational  indications,  deducible  from  the  views 
of  the  affection  as  presented  in  this  work. 

First  I  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  and  afterwards 
Boch  modifications  of  it  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  affection  in  its  chronic  state. 

In  acute  inflammation  there  are  three  stages,  each  of  which  requires  a 
somewhat  different  management ;  1.  the  earlier  stage,  usually  lasting  from 
three  to  five  days,  in  which  the  disease  is  rising  into  or  has  attained  its 
highest  grade  of  excitement ;  2.  the  stage  in  which,  though  the  excitement 
has  begun  to  abate,  the  organic  mischief  threatened  may  not  be  less  serious, 
■or  the  danger  lessened,  and  3.  the  stage  of  suppuration  or  mortification. 
The  disease  may  cease  spontaneously  in  the  second  stage,  or  be  arrested  in 
either  the  first  or  second,  in  which  case  the  whole  series  of  curat!  ?e  measures 
will,  of  course,  not  be  required. 

1.  Early  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

Supposing  that  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
the  next  object  is  to  diminish  or  remove  the  morbid  condition.     This,  in  ihe 
early  stage,  consists  in  excess  of  action,  nervous  as  well  as  arterial,  and  excess 
k  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part ;  this  very  superabundance  of  blood,  by 
its  stimulant  properties,  tending  to  sustain  the  morbid  excitement     The  in- 
dications, fairly  deducible  from  this  view,  are  1.  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
blood  m  the  inflamed  part ;  2.  to  reduce  its  stimulant  quality ;  and  3.  to  re- 
dooe  nervous  excitation.     In  adopting  measures  to  meet  these  indications, 
two  considerations  must  be  kept  in  view ;  Jirsty  as  to  the  degree  of  violence  in 
the  disease,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  state  of  the  system.     In  regard  to  the 
first,  the  affection  may  be  so  slight  as  to  require  little  if  any  treatment,  in 
which  case  little  or  nothing  should  be  done ;  and  the  energy  of  the  measures 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  yiolence  of  the  disease.    In  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  is  no  less  important  to  accommodate  the  means  employed  to  the 
condition  of  the  system.     In  a  sthenic  state,  with  good  blood,  and  sufficient 
or  more  than  sufficient  of  it,  the  reducing  methods  may  be  pressed  with  energy 
in  all  cases  of  danger.     In  the  contrary  condition  of  asthenia,  and  especially 
where  the  blood  is  impaired,  as  in  the  typhoid  state  of  system,  depletory  and 
reducing  methods  must  be  used  with  caution,  and  greater  dependence  placed 
00  the  alterative  and  revulsive  methods.     It  may  even  be  necessary  to  have 
rKonrse  to  .stimulation  to  support  the  vital  functions,  while  engaged  in  mea- 
sures calculated  to  subvert  the  inflammation. 

a.  General  Bemedies. 

1.  Bleeding. — To  meet  the  first  tioo  indications,  no  remedy  is  so  efficient 

as  bleeding.     It  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  at  the 

lame  time  lowers  its  quality.     The  first  effect  it  produces  by  diminishing  the 

whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and  by  depressing  the  force  of  the 

hemrt,  so  that  less  is  sent  into  the  part  in  a  given  time.     The  second  effect 

resiilta  from  the  absorption  of  watery  liquid  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost 

bloocl ;   so  that,  though  the  whole  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  may  not 

remain  long  diminished,  it  is  considerably  diluted,  and  therefore  less  stimu- 

latug,  and  less  capable  of  supporting  the  inflammatory  excitement     As  the 

voi^  I.  j^ 
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blood  is  the  agent  by  which  the  indammation  is  mainly  sustained,  a  ^minnliia 
of  its  quantity  and  qoality  cannot  bnt  diminish  the  energy  of  the  pneca*, 
and  expcricDce  abDndnntly  confirms  the  deductions  of  reason.  In  all  timn, 
blood-letting  has  been  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  remedy  in  inflammatin; 
and  the  experience  of  so  many  thousands  who  have  employed  it  cannot  hmi 
been  mistaken  on  so  simple  a  jioint  of  obserration.  My  own  personal  ei^ 
nence  with  the  remedy  ia  certainly  altogether  in  it^  favour.  Having  beca,  it 
my  eariy  professional  life,  opposed  to  the  excessive  use  of  the  lancet  thn  k 
Toguc,  I  have  had  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  remedy ;  and  yet  I  can  mat 
conscientiously  declare,  that  I  have  almost  never  had  occasion  to  regret  vmg 
it  in  inflamruation,  but  on  the  contrary  have  hod  fi^queut  occasion  to  regnt 
that  it  had  not  been  used  more  freely.  I  know  as  positively  u  I  can  faiov 
anything  from  observation,  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  relieving  iiifliiw 
tion  in  tbe  early  fflage,  but  will  o^en  cut  it  short,  and  lead  to  prompt  coMfr 
leseence.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  is  there  anytfaiof^  in  lit 
condition  of  inflammation  at  the  present  time,  within  the  limits  of  my  timm- 
ration,  which  renders  bleeding  less  efficacious  than  formerly.  I  hare  no  doril 
that  there  are  occasionally  inOnences,  either  local,  or  of  an  epidemic 
which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vitol  forces  iti  disease,  and  give  a  tf 
tlie  typhoid  state,  I  have  witnessed  this  in  the  United  States,  dniing  ni 
existence  of  the  great  (yphoua  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  diflferent  paitatf 
this  country  from  the  year  181)7  to  1820;  but,  except  in  the  cases  whU 
were  of  themselves  of  the  typhoid  character,  bleeding  was  quite  as  elBcaciM 
In  checking  inOammation  then  as  at  any  other  time,  though  perhaps  as  vmA 
could  not  be  abstracted  with  a  due  regard  to  tlic  strength  of  the  patient  b 
the  proper  typhoid  cases  of  inllammulion,  tbe  remedy  cannot  be  freely 
ployed,  not  because  it  will  not  equally  relieve  the  local  affection,  bnt  Ml 
the  blood  cannot  be  spared.  Nay,  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  thsi 
atraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  inflammation  of  typhus,  ii 
more  effectual,  in  the  relief  of  the  local  disease,  than  the  same  quanti^i 
individnnis  in  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system. 

The  rule  is,  I  think,  universal,  that,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  so 
from  dcjrree  or  position  as  to  involve  life  in  probable  danger,  bleeding 
be  employed  in  the  early  stage,  unless  forbidden  by  general  debility,  or  tbel 
character  of  the  attendnut  fever;  and  the  best  criterion  of  a  raBMa   ' 
vigour  to  bear  the  remedy  Is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  strength  and  rulnen< 
pulse.     The  best  measure,  moreover,  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken  is  the 
on  the  pulse  ns  the  blood  is  flowing.    The  operation  should  be  checked  i 
sensible  imprcssioD  is  made  on  the  pulsations  at  tlic  wrist     In  cases, 
from  the  coustitutjonal  state  will  not  admit  of  the  lancet,  local  bleeding 
be  resorted  to ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  extremely  efficacious.     I  an 
certain  that,  in  the  inflammations  of  typhoid  fever,  and  especially  the 
monia  souietimes  attendant  on  that  disease  even  in  its  advanced  stage, !_ 
seen  great  advantage  from  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  e^ 
In  dangerous  inflammation,  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  once  and  apiM,T 
apparently  called  for  by  the  persistence  of  the  disease,  and  continued  eneigf  if 
the  circulation.     ^Vhen  general  bleeiling  can  no  longer  be  used  with  ji^ 
priety,  it  may  be  followed  by  leeching  or  cupping.     In  veiy  young  chinW 
leccliing  may  oflen  be  employe<l  to  the  e.^clusion  of  the  lancet ;  as  snllld^ 
blood  may  thus  be  taken  with  facility,  and  tbe  loss  is  more  efficacious  when  ftMl  j 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  afTectcd  than  from  tbe  arm.     In  local  bleedh^  j 
the  rule  is  to  apply  the  remedy  as  nearly  as  passible  to  the  seat  of  the  diswV   ' 
without  wounding  the  inflamed  vessels  themselves. 

There  is  one  condition  of  inflammation,  not  yet  referred  to,  in  whfash  lb 
condition  of  the  pnlse  cannot  serve  as  a  guide,  and  in  which  bleeding  is  k- 
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perionsly  called  for,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  those  of  prostration.  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  blood  and  the  nervous  x 
energies  are  so  far  concentrated  in  the  part  affected,  or  the  functions  of  some 
important  organ  are  so  far  repressed,  that  the  general  systemic  actions  falter 
for  want  of  support,  and  a  comparatively  feeble  pulse  and  a  pale  and  cool 
skin  are  presented.  In  such  cases,  though  stimulation  might  seem  to  be 
called  for,  vigorous  depletion  is  in  fact  often  the  only  means  of  saving  life. 
Such  a  condition  occurs  only  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammations,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  real  debility  of  the  advanced  stages.  An  at- 
tempt should  always  be  made  to  bleed.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that^  as 
the  blood  flows,  the  oppressed  organ  is  relieved,  and  the  pulse  becomes  fuller 
iod  stronger.  In  such  cases,  the  bleeding  should  be  continued  until  the  pulse 
again  begins  to  fail.  Should  the  pulse  at  first  sink  further  instead  of  rising 
under  the  lancet,  the  operation  should  be  suspended,  and  efforts  made,  by  means 
of  the  hot  bath  and  rubefacients,  to  draw  tiie  blood  forth  from  the  congested 
organ,  and  restore  in  some  degree  the  general  functions ;  after  which  the  at- 
tempt to  bleed  should  be  renewed,  and  the  remedy  carried  as  far  as  the  sys- 
tem will  bear.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  seen  patients  saved  in  this  way, 
who  most  otherwise  have  inevitably  perished.  Such  affections  are  most  com- 
monly seated  in  the  peritoneum  and  the  lungs ;  but  either  of  the  other  great 
Tital  organs,  as  the  stomach,  brain,  and  heart,  may  be  similarly  attacked. 

I  would  repeat,  however,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation, the  affection  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  require  bleeding,  either  gene- 
nd  or  local ;  and  that,  in  many  others,  local  means  are  all  sufficient. 

2.  Purging. — This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  inflammation,  either  as  an 
t^javant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  substitute  in  cases  not  requiring  the  loss  of 
Mood.  The  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  especially  the  saline,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. They  are  calculated  to  meet  the  same  indications  as  the  lancet,  at 
least  so  far  as  concerns  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flamed part.  This  they  effect  partly  by  depletion  from  the  blood-vessels,  and 
partly  by  revulsion,  calling  off  irritation,  and  attracting  blood  from  the  seat 
of  inflammation  into  the  long  tract  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
The  saline  cathartics,  moreover,  directly  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart;  and 
act  indirectly  by  carrying  ont  of  the  body  the  nutritive  matter  which  might 
otherwise  be  absorbed,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
They  may  in  general  be  repeated  daily  or  every  second  day. 

3.  Antimonials  and  Refrigerant  Diaphoretics. — These  are  obviously  indi- 
cated for  their  effect  in  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  for  their  revul- 
ave  influence  towards  the  surface,  and  as  depleting  agents.     The  prominent 
remedies  under  this  head,  arc  tartar  emetic,  citrate  of  potassa  in  the  form  of 
oeutral  mixture  and  effervescing  draught,  and  nitre.     They  may  be  used 
separately  or  combined  ;  the  citrate  of  potassa  being  especially  applicable  as 
a  diaphoretic  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  antimonial  and  nitre  for 
the  reduction  of  the  pulse.     Few  medicines  are  so  efficacious  in  inflamma- 
tions as  tartar  emetic.     Some  depend  on  it  mainly  in  certain  severe  and 
dangerous  inflammations,  as  pneumonia,  for  example ;    employing  it  very 
largely,  even  to  the  amount  of  from  12  to  24  grains,  in  the  24  hours.     This 
is  the  contra -stimulant  treatment  of  Rasori  and  others.     I  have  never  been 
a  friend  to  it ;   as,  while  I  think  it  less  effectual  than  bleeding  and  mercury, 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  more  dangerous.    I5ut  small  doses  of  this  antimonial, 
firc»m  the  twelfth  to  the  sixtli  of  a  grain,  for  example,  given  every  hour  or  two, 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  adjuvant  to  a  depletory  course,  or  as  a  substitute 
in  moderate  ca^cs. 

4.  Xervoua  tSedatives.^ThQTe  is  a  class  of  medicines  which  have  the  pro- 
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jterlj  of  reducing  at  once  Derrons  aod  arterial  action.  Tfaeu  I  hare  calM 
nervons  ledativefl.  Among  the  most  energetic  are  digitalis,  and  TontnH 
Tiride  or  white  hellebore,  both  of  which  may  oflen  be  used  adTantageoalf 
In  inflammation.  The  former  ia  applicable  where  there  is  a  greatlj  increuM 
fireqnency  of  palse ;  the  latter  hoB  been  much  nsed  of  late,  in  the  United  StiM^ 
in  Tarious  inflammations,  and  espcciallj  in  pneamonia,  for  Ita  extraordiuq 
power  of  reducing  the  circulation. 

5.  Promotion  o^  Serrefion. — Among  the  remedies  calcnlated  to  ralMl 
the  blood-vesBcle  of  the  inflanied  parts,  are  snbstancea  which  have  ibe  prujM^ 
of  promoting  secretion  from  them.  It  is  obrious  that,  in  the  early  Btag«,  tbcm 
medicines  shonld  be  selected  ivhich  are  not  stimulant  to  the  circblatioD.  Tta^ 
In  inflammation  of  the  longs  or  the  bronchial  tobes,  tartar  emetic  or  ipeew- 
nanha  may  be  employed  as  expectorants ;  in  that  of  the  kidneys  the  Rfri|»- 
rant  and  saline  diuretics,  oa  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  and  cream  of  tartw;  h 
that  of  the  bowels,  the  saline  cathartics. 

6.  A  low  diet  is  cssentinl  in  order  to  meet  the  two  indications  of  dimU^ 
ing  the  quantity  and  lowering  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  prt 
It  would  be  Tain  to  employ  measures  to  evacnate  from  the  blood-renels,  If  d 
the  same  time  we  pour  into  them  fVesh  sapplies  of  rich  material  throngh  ttl 
digeative  organs.  In  inflnmmations  wilhout  fever,  it  may  be  sufficient  ma^ 
to  restrict  the  patient  to  food  of  vegetable  origin  ;  but,  when  fever  attenibi^ 
the  diet  should  be  still  further  curtailed,  and  only  amylaceous,  sacchariiM^tf 
mucilaginons  fluids  allowed  in  the  stage  of  highest  excitement. 

T.  Opinfes. — The  third  indication  mentioned  was  to  reduce  the  nerrowM^ 
citcmcnt  in  the  inflamed  part.     This  is  partly  fulfilled  by  the  '  " 

lated  to  meet  the  first  two  indications ;  but  there  are  means 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Opium  is  the  most  cffectnal  of  these,  and  u 
cellcnt  remedy  in  inllammatiun,  not  only  by  ri'lieving  pain  and  pi 
but  in  Dome  degree  also  directly  as  an  antiphlogistic.  By  di 
nervous  excitaljon  in  the  inflamed  part,  it  correct.*)  in  some  measure  oat< 
rery  elements  of  the  disease,  and  l>y  repressing  the  susceptibility  of  th« 
centres,  tends  to  moderate  the  fever  which  is  produced,  in  part  at  leas^l 
their  inat.ru mentality.  From  its  stimulant  cflect  npon  the  circulation,  it 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  l)c  given  nntil  the  activity  of  the  pulse  has ' 
what  nxluced  by  depletion,  or  has  subsided  in  tho  coune  of  the  di: 
for  the  same  reason,  it  should  usually  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha, 
at  once  diminislies  it.s  stimulant  cfTcct,  and  disposes  it  to  operate  isai 
phoretic.  After  two  or  three  days,  this  combination  may  be  f^iren  ii 
dose  every  night  at  bedtime ;  and,  if  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  be 
it  may  prove  useful  by  its  effects  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  by  Ii^l , 
fbundation  of  a  mercurial  impression,  should  this,  in  the  progress  of  the 
be  deemed  advisable.  There  are  two  conditions  which  eontra-indicate  " 
of  opium ;  one,  aotive  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  it  tends  to  li 
the  other,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  before  secretion 
established,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  especUDf 
of  the  air-passages.  In  the  use  of  opium,  moreover,  care  must  be  '  ' 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  relief  of  pain  which  it  produces,  and  to  mm 
with  nn  amelioration  of  the  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  other  efficient 
At  the  very  outset  of  a  mild  inflammation,  opium,  especially  in  M 
with  ipecacuanha,  will  tiometimcs  subvert  the  incipient  attack;  but 
tice  is  somewhat  )m^arit<ins ;  as,  if  not  Buecessfiil,  it  may  add  to  the 
the  disease  by  its  stiniulutioa. 

8.  Waler. — Both  internally  and  externally,  wateria  a  highly  naeAil  agMlft 
inflammation,  l^ken  as  a  drink,  whether  pure,  or  as  a  vehicle  of  othwr  a^ 
stances,  Itdilntesthe  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowris,  the  Uood,  aadfll 
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secretioos,  and  thus  renders  them  all  less  irritant,  and  less  fitted  to  sustain  an 
inflammatorr  condition  in  the  parts  with  which  tlicy  come  into  contact  It 
flhoald  be  used  freely  in  all  febrile  inflammations,  when  not  oppressive  to  the 
stomach  by  its  quantity.  In  the  form  of  the  warm  hath,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  This  is  a  universal  sedative,  probably  somewhat  diluting  the  blood 
through  absorption,  and  therefore  fulfilling  all  the  indications  of  the  first  stage. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bath  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  temperature 
of  the  lx)dy.  so  as  not  to  stimulate  through  its  heat,  or  to  produce  the  slightest 
senge  of  chilliness.  It  is  the  influence  of  water,  irrespective  of  temperature, 
that  is  wanted.  The  warm  bath  is  ]>ecnliarly  useful  in  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  children. 

6.  Local  Remedies. 

It  most  be  remembered  that  the  treatment  of  the  early  stage  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  same  indications  are  still  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  viz.,  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part,  to  reduce  its  quality,  and  to  diminish  the 
nervous  excitement  The  means  best  calculated  to  meet  these  objects  are  cold, 
water,  and  local  bleeding,  of  which  the  last  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 

1.  Cold. — This  directlv  reduces  the  excitement  both  vascular  and  nervous, 
izMi  pn.»duces  contraction  of  the  vessels.  But  its  tendency  to  be  followed  by 
reaction  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Intermittingly  applied,  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good  upon  this  ])rinciplc.  To  obtain  its  ]mrely  sedative  influence, 
the  application  must  be  continuous.  It  is  on  the  whole  best  adapted  to  ex- 
ternal inflammation,  as  of  the  joints,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  kc. ;  and, 
in  these  cases,  should  be  used  cautiously  whenever  there  may  be  any  tendency 
of  the  disease  to  translation  intcnially.  Cicnerally  speaking,  it  is  somewhat 
hazardous  in  iutenial  inflammation.s,  unless  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  imme- 
diately on  the  inflamed  part,  as  in  mucous  gastritis,  and  inflammation  of  the 
rectum  and  lower  colon,  in  other  visceral  inflammations,  there  may  be  danger 
that  the  external  use  of  cold  may  repel  the  bloo<l  and  nervous  energy  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior  organ,  and  thus  aggravate  the  affection.  There  is, 
however,  one  use  of  the  remedy  which  is  universally  admitted ;  namely,  as  an 
application  to  the  scalp  in  meningeal  inflammation.  It  is  applied  by  means 
of  f-nld  water  or  ice ;  l)nt  as  to  the;  best  methods  of  employing  it,  including 
rhe  Dse  of  a  mixture  of  jiounded  ice  and  salt,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
I  rnu^t  cont«-nt  myself  with  referring  tlic  student  to  my  work  recently  i)ub- 
IL-heil  on   ThrrofttntficH  and  Pharmarolofjif. 

2.  Water. — This  is  also  a  very  cfTicient  remedy,  employed  locally  in  inflam- 
mations.     It  acts  as  a  i)urc  sedative  when  a]>plicd  lukewarm,  at  from  90°  to 
*«5-.  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  be  followed  by  reaction.     In  external 
inflammations  it  probably  ]K;netratos  the  part  affected,  and  serves  to  dilute 
the  Fdo'ifl,  as  well  as  directly  to  reduce  excitement.     It  very  jiossibly  also 
le^^en.s  tbe  stimulating  i^rojierties  of  the  blood  by  causing  a  disintegration  of 
the  red  corpuscles.     It  is  ap])lied  either  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentation,  by 
means  of  clt»tlis  saturati'd  with  it,  or  of  emollient  cataplasms,  in  which  the 
rater  i-  mixed  with  bland  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  substances.     In  these 
forms  it  \>  employed  not  only  in  cases  of  external  inflammation,  but  in  that 
also  of  the  inteniul  organs ;  being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  imme- 
diarelr  over  the  i»art  affected.      Kxiierience  has  j^roved  its  usefulness  in  these 
ca^e.-  ;   Imt  how  it  acts  in  rel/cving  inflammation  of  interior  organs,  is  difficult 
of  exfdunatioii,  unless  wo  .-u/init  a  sympathy  between  these  organs  and  the 
cr»rrc<I»oridinjr  l)arts(»f  (he  surfarc,  through  which  an  impression  made  on  the 
Jatter  is  trausArrred  in  the  ff>riner. 

3.  A^frinrft>,tU.^jj^  co/i/jc-ct  i<m  with  water,  it  is  often  advantageous,  in 
:ases  ^»^extenmlinff.,^jfMmtion,  or  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  various 
Mfgag-es,  &8  of  the ii(,:$inh^  mouth  and  fauces,  urethra,  vagina,  and  rectum. 
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which  may  be  readily  reached  from  without,  to  employ  certain  astringent 
substances,  which  act  by  producing  contraction  of  the  inflamed  yessela,  and 
thus  excluding  the  blood.  Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  are  peculiarly 
useful,  as  combining  a  sedative  with  their  astringent  property.  Others  hare 
been  employed,  as  alum  and  the  yegetable  astringents  in  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  and  the  salts  of  iron  in  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  surface. 
But  some  caution  is  required  in  the  use  of  these  agents ;  as,  if  they  should 
not  succeed  in  emptying  the  vessels,  which  often  happens  in  consequence  of 
the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  many  of  the  capillaries,  they  may  do  harm  by  their 
irritating  properties. 

4.  Protectives. — In  all  external  inflammations,  and  those  to  which  the  air 
can  penetrate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  atmospheric  oxygen  assists  in 
maintaining  the  disease,  possibly  by  contributing  to  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  under  the  operation  of  the  vital  forces.  Exclusion  of  the  air 
is,  therefore,  an  important  principle  in  the  local  treatment  of  inflammation. 
Emollient  cataplasms,  before  referred  to  as  sedatives  through  their  water, 
operate  also  favourably  in  this  way.  The  same  is  the  case  wi^  mucilaginous 
or  demulcent  liquids,  as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  glycerin,  &c, 
which  are  much  and  advantageously  used. 

In  the  same  manner  adhesive  substances  act,  which  form  a  thin  coating  to 
superficial  inflammations,  as  court-plaster,  collodion,  and  ethereal  or  chloro- 
formic  solutions  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha. 

A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  now  also  very  much  and  advantage- 
ously used  in  superficial  inflammation,  whether  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, probably  acts,  in  part  at  least,  on  this  principle,  through  the  change  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  epithelium  and  epidermis,  rendering  them  less  permeable  by 
the  air.  Tincture  of  iodine,  confined  more  especially  to  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Position. — This  should  always  be  attended  to  in  inflammations,  whether 
intenial  or  external.  The  general  rule  is,  when  not  forbidden  by  other  con- 
siderations, so  to  place  the  inflamed  part  that  it  shall  be  relatively  as  much 
elevated  as  may  be  consistent  with  convenience,  so  that  the  influence  of  gra- 
vitation may  be  made  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  blood  into,  and  to  favour  its 
exit  from  the  part. 

2.  Second  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  first  or  most  active  stage 
of  inflammation ;  and  the  remedies  have  generally  been  of  a  depletory  or  other- 
wise reducing  character.  But,  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  some  evidences 
of  partial  depression  or  debility  are  mingled  with  those  of  excitement ;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  principles  of  treatment.  It  is  now  in  general 
no  longer  possible  to  cut  short  the  aflfeetion.  Copious  exudation  has  probably 
taken  place,  and  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  exuded  matter  time  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  in  the  system  are  required.  Active  depletion  is  now 
no  longer  indicated ;  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  processes  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  parts.  Still  an  undue  excitement  often  remains,  which 
requires  to  be  subdued,  for  fear  of  further  mischief  Hence,  it  is  necessary 
to  steer  a  middle  course.  It  may  be  occasionally  desirable  to  take  some  blood, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  first  seen  in  this  stage ;  but  the  quantity  must  be 
limited ;  and,  on  the  whole,  local  bleeding  is  preferable  to  general.  We  must 
now  also  depend  more  on  revulsion,  by  which  the  inflamed  part  is  relieved 
of  its  blood  and  excitement,  without  exhausting  the  system.  Instead  of  aim- 
ing chiefly  to  unload  the  inflamed  vessels,  we  are  now  to  alter  their  action,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  elementary  cell-structure,  by  agents  which  experience  may 
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proTO  to  have  this  power.    In  this  stage  also,  the  treatment  divides  itself  into 
the  general  and  local 

a.  General  Treatment  of  the  Second  Stage, 

1.  Mercury, — ^The  opiate  plan  shoold  be  continned  through  this  stage 
when  previously  insUtated ;  more  or  less  of  the  other  remedies  already  men- 
tioned as  applicable  to  the  early  stage,  may  also  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  symptoms ;  but  the  great  remedy,  upon  which  reliance  is  to  be  mainly 
placed,  is  the  mercurial  influence.  The  period  at  which  it  is  usually  proper 
to  institute  the  mercurial  plan  is  usually  somewhere  about  the  fifth  day  of  the 
complaint ;  though  it  varies  very  much,  and  must  be  determined  rather  by  the 
diancter  of  the  symptoms  than  the  exact  date  of  the  disease.  The  circum- 
rtaaces  requiring  the  remedy  are  those  in  which  general  depletion  is  no  longer 
idmissible,  and  the  reducing  plan  cannot  be  energetically  carried  on ;  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  patient  is  still  in  danger,  and  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended  unless  relief  can  be  obtained.  In  typhoid 
inflanunation  it  may  be  given  much  earlier;  and  in  certain  extremely  urgent 
cases,  and  in  others  in  which  the  organs  affected  are  peculiarly  amenable  to 
its  influence,  and  less  so  to  that  of  depletion  alone,  it  may  be  employed,  ftrom 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  along  with  the  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  I 
wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  recommend  mercury  in  all  cases 
of  inflammation ;  indeed,  that  I  recommend  it  in  none,  which  arc  not  threat- 
ening in  their  character,  or  likely  to  prove  tedious  if  not  arrested.  But  in 
these  I  believe  it  to  be  all  important,  after  reducing  measures  have  failed; 
nd  I  should  never  feel  myself  justified  in  allowing  a  patient  to  die  of  inflam- 
■ation  purely,  without  making  an  attempt  to  mercurialize  the  system.  Nor 
do  I  consider  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  plan,  to  subject 
the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  a  very  sore  mouth.  It  is 
nlBcient  that  the  gums  should  be  touched,  so  as  to  show  that  the  medicine  is 
acting ;  and  its  exhibition  should,  if  possible,  be  so  managed  as  not  to  exceed 
this  point.  In  urgent  cases,  this  is  not  always  possible ;  but  it  is  so  in  the 
great  majority ;  and  in  general  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
made  sensible  of  any  but  the  most  trifling  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  It 
is  not  my  object  here  to  explain  elaborately  how  the  mercury  may  be  sup- 
posed to  ojMirate.  It  is  sufficient  that  experience  has  abundantly  proved  its 
efficiency ;  and  every  practitioner  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and 
watching  its  effects,  must  have  frequently  observed  an  amelioration  of  the  dis- 
ease, coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  mercurial  influence.  It  is  said 
to  change,  in  some  unknown  method,  the  actions  of  the  inflamed  part ;  and 
hence  is  called  an  alterative ;  but  it  probably  also  operates  by  modifying  the 
quality  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  by  lowering  generally  the  quality  of  that 
fluid,  or  at  least  that  property,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  support  the  inflamma- 
tory process.  It  is  supposed  also  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  exuded 
fibrin,  which  is  certainly  an  indication,  in  many  instances,  in  this  stage  of 
inflammation. 

The  mercurial  plan  is  in  general  not  applicable  to  cases  of  inflammation 
complicated  with  tuberculous  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration,  as 
It  is  believed  to  aggravate  these  conditions ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  iniincdiate  danger  from  the  inflammation  greatly  overbalances  all  other 
considerations;  and  in  these  it  may  sometimes  be  admissible,  or  even  advisa- 
ble, to  have  recourse  to  mercury  with  other  antiphlogistic  measures. 

The  particular  preparations  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  mercuriali- 
xation  are  calomel  and  the  blue  pill,  which  may  be  occasionally  aided  by 
mercarial  ointment  externally.  As  opium  and  ipecacuanha  continue  to  be 
indicated,  the  mercurial  may  in  general  be  combined  with  them. 
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2.  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Recourse  may  sometimes  be  had  to  this  remedj, 
in  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  when  a  prominent  indication  is  to  pro* 
mote  absorption  of  exuded  fibrin ;  but  it  is  better  adapted,  for  this  purpose, 
to  chronic  than  acute  inflammation. 

3.  Diet. — The  diet  may  be  somewhat  improved  in  this  stage.  Gmels, 
panada,  bread,  crackers,  stewed  fruits,  &c.,  may  be  used,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  milk,  and  sometimes,  when  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  of  weak 
animal  broth,  a  little  soft-boiled  egg.  or  oysters. 

b.  Local  Treaiment  of  the  Second  Stage. 

1.  Blistering. — ^It  is  precisely  at  the  period  when  depletion,  either  general 
or  local,  is  no  longer  required,  that  blisters  are  applicable.  In  the  earlier 
and  more  active  stage  of  the  disease,  they  generally  fail  to  relieve  the  inflam- 
mation, and  increase  the  general  excitement  produced  by  the  disease  by  that 
proceeding  from  the  inflamed  skin.  But  at  a  later  period,  they  often  proTe 
highly  useful,  sometimes  eradicating  the  remains  of  inflammation,  and  gene- 
rally more  or  less  relieving  it.  They  act  partly  by  depletion,  but  chiefly  on 
the  principle  of  revulsion,  drawing  oflf  excitement  from  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease to  their  own.  Large  blisters  should  generally  be  used  for  internal  in- 
flammation, applied  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the  afiection.  They  may 
often  be  repeated  with  advantage,  sometimes  even  more  than  once. 

2.  Dry  Cupping. — ^In  cases  too  feeble  to  admit  the  loss  of  blood,  even 
locally,  and  in  which  blisters  may  from  any  cause  not  be  deemed  appropriate 
or  advisable,  dry  cupping  may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  acts  revulsively, 
and  also  depletes  moderately  for  a  time,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
and  there  retaining  it  until  reabsorbed,  and  restored  to  the  circulation.  The 
remedy  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  typhoid  cases  of  inflammation. 

3.   Third  or  Suppuraiive  Stage  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

It  is  only  after  suppuration  has  been  fully  established  that  this  stage  can 
be  considered  as  having  commenced.  There  may  be  a  slight  degree  of 
suppuration,  and  yet  a  predominance  of  the  active  stage,  and  of  the  symp- 
toms of  excitement.  The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  phenomena. 
But,  when  the  pulse  changes  in  character,  becoming  feeble,  though  it 
may  still  be  frequent,  and  having  the  quality  rather  of  irritation  than  of 
energy ;  when  the  flushed  surface  gives  way  to  paleness,  and  sweats  occur 
during  sleep ;  when  occasional  chilliness  is  felt,  or  distinct  chills  supervene ; 
upon  the  occurrence  of  this  condition,  or  the  predominance  of  phenomena 
of  this  character,  the  period  has  come  for  a  change  of  treatment.  Slight 
symptoms  of  the  kind  require  no  remedies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  reducing  and  alterative  treatment,  and  the  patient  will  gradually  recover 
through  the  powers  of  the  system.  But,  in  severer  cases,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  support  the  general  strength,  in  order  to  save  life,  and  enable  that  series 
of  changes  to  be  effected  which  is  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  disor- 
ganized parts  to  a  healthy  state.  Not  unfrequently,  when  fatal  consequences 
do  not  ensue,  the  system  languishes  for  a  long  time,  not  having  sufficient  energry 
to  carry  forward  the  organization  or  absorption  of  the  exuded  fibrin,  the  filling 
np  of  the  abscesses  or  ulcerated  cavities,  or  the  separation  or  throwing  oflf  of 
the  gangrenous  portions,  should  any  part  of  the  tissue  have  suffered  death. 

1.  General  Supporting  Measures. — Sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  mineral 
acids  as  tonics,  the  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  as  stimulants,  opium  in 
reference  both  to  its  stimulant  and  soothing  properties,  and  a  rich  digestible 
diet,  as  of  butter,  eggs,  the  white  flesh  of  poultry,  the  tender  parts  of  mut- 
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ton  or  beefy  game,  rich  soaps,  and  animal  essences,  in  addition  to  vegetable 
sabstances,  are  suitable  means;  a  selection  being  made  according  to  the 
apparent  requisitions  of  the  case,  and  the  more  stimnlant  being  resorted  to 
only  when  the  milder  have  proved  insufiScient.  This  supporting  plan  should 
be  continued  until  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

2.  Local  Measures, — In  the  ulcerative  stage  of  inflammation,  local  reme- 
dies, brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  ulcerated  surface,  are  often  useful,  and 
sometimes  essential  to  a  cure.     The  diseased  tissue  is  so  feeble,  that  it  is 
lometimes  unable  to  carry  on  the  reparative  process,  without  the  aid  of 
ttimnlant  applications.     This  is  true  whether  of  external  or  internal  ulcers. 
The  former  may  be  left  to  the  surgeon ;  but  very  frequently  the  latter  fall 
lader  the  care  of  the  physician,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  respiratory  and  genito-urinary  passages.     When  within  direct 
reach  from  without,  the  ulcers  may  be  treated  with  weak  solutions  of  various 
istringent  metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
or  by  strong  solutions  of  the  same,  or  even  by  the  application  of  the  salts 
andissolved,  care  being  taken  to  limit  the  application  to  the  diseased  surface. 
When  beyond  the  reach  of  such  applications,  they  may  be  treated  by  the 
Btme  substances  taken  internally,  in  carefully  regulated  doses.     Certain 
vegetable  astringents  and  stimulants  often  prove  useful  in  the  same  way,  not 
only  in  ulcerations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in  those  also  of  the  urinary 
ptnages,  which  they  reach  through  the  circulation.     Such  are  uva  ursi, 
eopaiba,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine.     But  the  special  application  of  these,  and 
other  similar  remedies,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  particular  diseases  in  which 
they  are  used. 

4.  Chronic  Inflammaiion. 

The  same  principles  must  regulate  the  treatment  of  chronic  as  of  acute 
inflammation.  Some  modifications,  however,  arc  necessary ;  and  a  glance  at 
tbtte  will  be  all  that  the  present  occasion  requires. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  requisite,  and  never  to  any  considerable  extent. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  local  bleeding,  which  is  often  extremely  useful,  and 
nay  sometimes  be  repeated  more  than  once  with  advantage,  especially  when, 
as  oAen  ha])pens,  a  somewhat  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  the  chronic. 

Purging  with  saline  cathartics,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  is  highly  useful 
in  manv  eases. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  not  required, 
and  the  antimonials  may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  in  reference  to  their 
Iteaeral  sedative  properties.  But  the  secretory  stimulants  are  especially 
Qseful  in  this  condition  of  inflammation,  when  occupying  the  secreting  organs ; 
and  hence  diaphoretics,  expectorants,  diuretics,  cholagogucs,  <fcc.,  are  much 
Bsed  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  organs  respectively 
which  ihey  are  calculated  to  affect. 

Opium  is  sometimes  advantageous,  but  should  always  be  yscd  with  caution 
In  chronic  inflammation,  lest  it  should  lead  to  bad  habits  of  indulgence. 

Men'ury  is  here  all  important,  and  may  be  resorted  to  when  other  measures 
kiL  It  is  probably  more  efficient  than  any  other  single  remedy  in  chronic 
inflammation.  Other  alteratives  are  often  useful  in  special  cases,  as  iodine 
and  its  preparations  in  scrofulous  inflammation,  the  arsenicals  in  affections 
of  the  skin,  and  colchicum  in  gout. 

The  warm  bath  is  often  beneficial  by  its  sedative  properties,  es])ecially  in 
affections  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  For  those  of  the  internal  organs,  the 
hot  bath,  and  particularly  the  1u>t  salt  bath,  is  more  efficient,  acting  however, 
not  as  a  sedative,  but  as  a  powerful  revulsive  to  the  surface. 

In  regard  to  local  measures,  repeated  blistering  is,  I  think,  beyond  com- 
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parison  the  most  eiBcient  Postnlation  with  tartar  emetic  and  croton  oil, 
operates  in  the  same  way,  bat  less  effectuallj.  Perpetoal  blisters,  setons, 
and  issues  are  sometimes  also  used;  but  thej  are,  I  think,  inferior  to  re* 
peated  blistering,  and  are  not  so  mach  in  vog^e  as  formerly.  In  mild  cases, 
milder  measures  may  be  used,  such  as  various  rubefacient  liniments  and 
plasters,  all  of  which  act  on  the  principle  of  revulsion,  and,  though  feeble, 
often  do  good  by  long  continued  application. 

The  protective  remedies,  those,  namely,  which  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  are 
particularly  useful  in  chronic  inflammation,  especially  of  the  skin  and  mocona 
passages  capable  of  being  reached  from  without  Among  these  it  will  be  re* 
membered  that  I  rank  nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iodine. 

Stimulant  local  applications  are  also  highly  important  in  various  chronic 
superficial  inflammations,  excoriations,  and  ulcerations;  and,  in  some  instances^ 
are  indispensable.     They  will  be  particularly  noticed  under  special  diseases. 

To  remove  the  hardening  and  tumefaction  of  chronic  inflammation,  mercn* 
rial  ointment,  lihe  ointments  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  application 
of  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  resorted  to. 

For  the  removal  of  serous  effusions  friction  and  compression  are  useful. 

Finally,  in  obstinate  chronic  inflammations,  it  often  happens  that  the  vari- 
ous influences  of  travelling,  particularly  of  foreign  travel,  operate  most  ad- 
yantageously  in  effecting  cures;  and  with  these  may  not  unfrequently  be 
combined  the  agency  of  sea-air,  sea-bathing,  or  the  waters  of  the  yariona 
mineral  springs,  selected  in  reference  to  the  special  case,  and  aided  by  their 
usual  social  accompaniments. 


II.  Treatment  op  Irritation. 

1.   Oeneral  Treatment. 

It  is  esi>ecially  in  the  treatment  of  irritation  that  the  general  therapeutic 
principle,  already  mentioned,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  affection  may  not  be 
regularly  periodical,  and,  if  it  be  so,  of  employing  antiperiodic  remedies,  should 
be  attended  to.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  character,  in  other  respects,  of 
the  irritation,  whether  it  be  prominently  vascular  or  nervous,  or  seated  spe- 
cially in  the  ultimate  cell-structure,  or  affecting  jointly  and  equally  all  the  in- 
gredients of  an  organ,  and  whatever  may  be  its  grade,  provided  only  that  it 
occur  regularly  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  at  a  longer 
interval,  and  with  a  perfect  absence  of  the  affection  between  the  paroxysms, 
it  will  almost  uniformly,  according  to  my  experience,  yield  to  sulphate  of 
quinia,  if  given  with  sufficient  freedom.  If  the  ordinary  quantity  of  the  anti- 
periodic  necessary  to  interrupt  intermittent  diseases,  which  may  be  twelve 
grains  or  more  between  the  paroxy^sms,  do  not  prove  sufficient,  the  amount 
should  be  doubled  or  tripled.  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  with  from  24  to 
80  grains,  when  12  or  15  grains  have  not  been  found  effectual.  Other  anti- 
periodic  measures  may  also  be  employed  if  deemed  advisable,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  intermittent  fever. 

Even  when  the  affection  is  remittent,  if  the  paroxysms  occur  at  regular 
times,  and  the  remission  be  decided,  the  same  treatment  may  be  tried  with 
good  hope  of  success,  though  not  so  certain  here  as  in  the  intermittent  form. 

Should  the  irritation  not  have  the  regular  periodic  character,  the  attention 
should  be  directed  to  its  peculiarity  of  position ;  whether,  for  example,  it  be 
prominently  vascular,  or  chiefly  or  exclusively  nervous. 

If  it  be  prominently  vascular ^  the  indications  of  treatment  are,  as  in  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation,  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  lower  .the  quality  of 
the  blood  in  the  irritated  part 
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Sometimes^  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  and  the  consequent  active 
congestion  intense  and  alarming,  involving  life  in  danger,  as  not  nnfreqnentlj 
happens  in  the  great  vital  organs,  especially  the  brain  and  lungs,  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  depletory  measures  are  essential.  The  danger  through 
direct  oppression  of  the  functions,  or  from  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  is  imminent  Blood  should  be  taken  freely,  until  the  urgent  symp- 
toms arc  relieved,  or  the  pulse  will  bear  no  further  loss.  Besides  this,  all  the 
depletory  and  sedative  measures  enumerated  under  inflammation  may  be  re- 
torted to,  if  the  affection  persist ;  but,  if  it  shall  not  have  proceeded  to  the 
point  of  organic  mischief,  the  first  efficient  bleeding  will  generally  so  far  re- 
Heve  the  disease  as  to  render  other  remedies  of  comparatively  little  account. 
Bat  as  vascular  irritation,  which  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  active  con- 
gestion, ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  comparatively  very  mild,  and  seldom  requires 
eren  moderate  bleeding;  being  relieved  by  saline  cathartics,  low  diet,  and, 
if  febrile  phenomena  are  present,  the  refrigerant  or  sedative  diaphoretics. 

Shoold  the  nervous  element  be  mingled  in  any  considerable  degree  with  the 
viscular,  as  when  pain  or  spasm  is  joined  with  active  congestion,  in  addition 
to  depletory  and  refrigerant  measures,  more  or  less  of  those  applicable  to 
ample  nervous  irritation  should  be  employed ;  and  opium,  particularly  asso- 
dited  with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  Dover's  powder,  is  often  extremely  useful. 

When  the  irritation  is  purely  nervous,  as  in  neuralgia,  spasms,  and  various 
limctional  disorder,  instead  of  the  measures  especially  adapted  to  active  con- 
gestion, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  cerebral  and  nervous  stimulants,  the  for- 
mer of  which  prove  useful  by  diminishing  susceptibility  to  irritant  causes,  the 
litter  by  equalizing  the  nervous  excitement  Of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  the  best 
ire  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium ;  of  the  nervous  stimu- 
li&ts  or  antispasmodics,  assafetida,  the  ethereal  preparations,  valerian,  and 
mosk.  Quinia,  which  is  also  efficient  in  these  cases,  when  given  very  freely, 
probably  acts,  like  the  cerebral  stimulants,  by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  ojf 
the  cerebral  centres.  Inhalation  of  ether  is  often  a  powerful  remedy  in  this 
eondition,  operating  like  the  other  cerebral  stimulants.  The  cerebral  sedatives, 
as  conium,  chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  often  be  used  advantage- 
ously, on  the  same  principle  of  repressing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
centres;  but,  ^s  they  are  energetic  sedatives,  and  as  ner^'ous  irritation  is  often 
associated  with  general  debility,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  endanger 
too  great  a  depression  by  their  use. 

The  warm  bath  is  also  useful  in  nervous  irritation,  by  its  sedative  and 
soothing  operation  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  circulation. 

Another  class  of  remedies,  much  used  in  the  same  condition,  is  a  set  of 
mineral  substances,  which  are  thought  to  possess  antispasmodic  properties; 
and  which  probably  act  by  fortifying  the  cerebral  nervous  centres,  and  possibly 
the  spinal  also,  against  disturbing:  influence,  either  by  a  dynamic  or  chemical 
action  upon  them.  Such  are  the  preparations  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron  ;  and  arsenic,  though  not  strictly  tonic,  may  be  added  to  the  list  in  refer- 
ence to  this  special  indication. 

It  has  l>een  mentioned  that  nervous  irritation  is  frequently  associated  with 
general  debility.  The  anemic  state  of  the  blood  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  it, 
and  may  be  considered  as  among  its  predisposing  causes.  Hence,  measures 
calculated  to  improve  the  digestion  when  impaired,  to  invigorate  the  system 
generally,  and  to  enrich  the  blood,  are  often  among  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies in  nenous  irritation.  Such  arc  the  chalybeates,  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  food,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  agreeable  mental  occupation. 

2.  Local  Treatment. 
Here  also  there  ia  a  general  resemblance,  in  the  measures  to  be  employed, 
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to  those  adapted  to  inflammation.     There  are,  howeTer,  some  points  of  dif- 
ference which  demand  attention. 

In  relation  to  vascular  irritation,  as  the  disorder  is  not  so  firmly  seated  as 
inflammation,  and  yields  more  readily  to  influences  on  the  circulation  at 
large,  local  depletion  and  refrigeration  are  less  important,  thongh  both  occa- 
sionally useful.  Another  consequence  of  the  same  difference  in  the  affections 
is  the  different  mode  of  applying  reTuIsive  measures.  Inflammation  requires 
that  the  counter-irritant  agent  should  be  near  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  vas- 
cular irritation  that  it  should  be  distant.  In  the  latter,  it  is  desirable  to 
draw  the  current  of  blood  as  far  away  as  possible  firom  the  irritated  organ. 
Thus,  in  irritative  tendencies  of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  epistaxis,  and 
threatening  apoplexy,  or  to  the  lungs,  endangering  hemoptysis,  instead  of 
applying  the  revulsive  remedy  near  the  seat  of  the  affection,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  apply  it  to  the  lower  extremities.  Hot  pedi- 
luvia,  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  and,  if  necessary,  blisters  to  the  same  part,  ope- 
rate with  greater  effect  in  relieving  the  tendencies  referred  to  than  revulsives 
to  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  or  chest 

In  nervous  irritations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  necessary  to  apply  the 
counter-irritant  very  near  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Thus,  in  violent  spasm 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  merely  functional  vomiting,  and  in  nenndg^c 
affections  of  the  internal  organs,  a  sinapism  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the 
irritation,  continued  long  enough  to  produce  very  severe  pain  and  decided 
mbefaction,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Other  remedies  of  the 
same  rapid  and  energetic  character  are  solution  of  ammonia,  luid,  in  danger- 
ous cases,  if  nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  boiling  water. 

Besides  revulsive  agents,  local  sedatives  and  anodynes  are  also  strongly 
indicated  in  nervous  irritation,  especially  in  its  painful  forms.  Such  meant 
as  warm  fomentations,  intense  cold,  the  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna^ 
conium,  &c.,  the  tincture  of  aconite,  camphorated  liniments,  chloroform,  Ac., 
are  often  useful,  and  sometimes  indispensable. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  evidences  of  nervous  irritation,  such 
as  pain,  s])asms,  and  disorder  of  function,  are  not  unfrequently  dependent  on 
disease  distant  from  the  part  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  real  seat  of  disease.  Thus, 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  sides,  obstinate  vomiting,  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  &c., 
not  unfrequently  depend  on  imtation  or  inflammation  in  the  spine,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  cups,  blisters,  or  rubefacients  must  be  applied.  Thus,  also, 
various  disorder  of  sensation  and  function  may  be  traced  from  its  apparent 
seat  in  the  extremities,  or  near  the  surface,  to  tlie  cerebral  centres,  to  the  ner- 
vous trunks,  and  sometimes  to  concealed  organic  affections  of  the  great 
viscera,  from  which  it  may  be  reflected  through  the  nerve  centres  to  the  part 
which  appears  to  be  mainly  affected. 

In  relation  to  specific  irritations  and  inflammations,  whatever  is  peculiar  ia 
the  treatment  will  be  considered  under  the  special  affections. 


Jlrtiele  IF. 

DEPRESSION  AND  DEBILITY. 

These  two  conditions,  though  essentially  distinct,  are  so  frequently  con- 
nected, and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated  in  a 
therapeutic  consideration  of  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  points  in  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  the  distinction  between  them 
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shoald  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  these  will  receive  attention  in  the  following 
general  remarks. 

1.  Treatment  of  Functional  Depression, 

The  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatment  of  depression  are,  1.  to 
search  for  and  remove  the  caases.  and  2.  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  system  in  re- 
tnming  to  its  normal  state.  The  first  is  mnch  the  more  important ;  and, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  little  more  is 
FMinisite.  It  is  for  the  most  part  only  when  the  canse  is  for  a  time  irremov- 
ible.  that  we  are  called  on  to  carry  the  second  indication  into  effect.  A  few 
general  observations  in  reference  to  this  search  for  the  causes,  in  its  practical 
bearings,  will  embrace  most  of  what  can  be  profitably  said  in  this  place. 

1.  Removal  of  the  Cauaes. — The  habits,  occupations,  and  exposures  of  the 
patient  should  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  learn  whether  there  may  not  be 
some  direct  sedative  agency  exerted  in  his  case ;  whether,  for  example,  he 
may  not  live  in  the  midst  of  depressing  effluvia,  as  from  privies,  crowded  and 
in-ventilated  rooms,  lead  factories,  &c. ;  whether  he  may  not  habitually  use 
water  in  excess,  either  by  bathing  or  as  a  drink,  or  indulge  unduly  in  tobacco ; 
whether,  in  fine,  he  may  not  snffer  from  mental  anxieties,  grief,  or  other  de- 
pressing emotion  ;  and,  if  any  such  influence  be  discovered,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, or  as  far  as  pos.sible  counteracted.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
his  blood  may  not  have  become  impoverished  by  hemorrhages,  abnormal  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  skin,  or  kidneys,  the  use  of  insufficient  or  unwhole- 
some food,  or  an  imperfect  state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  if  so,  the 
tnemic  condition  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  remedies.  The  point,  too, 
should  be  examined  into,  whether  he  may  be  clothed  warmly,  sleep  warmly, 
tod  be  otherwise  protected  against  the  habitual  influence  of  cold.  This  is 
hifrhly  important ;  many  lives  being  lost  through  the  low  state  of  system  in- 
duced by  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Habitual  exposure  to  cold,  insufficiently 
protected,  is,  I  am  convinced,  among  the  most  frequent  cam«es  of  consumption. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  indirect  agencies.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  frequent  is  the  habitual  use  of  stimulants  in  excess,  which  wear  out  the 
5y^tem  or  some  organ  especially,  through  the  depression  always  following 
over-excitement.  In  correct  in  jr  this  cause.  cauti(m  is  sometimes  required  not 
to  withdraw  the  stimulating  agent  too  ra])i(lly,  lest  life  should  be  endangered 
hy  the  collapse  that  may  ensue.  The  safest  plan  is  to  diminish  it  gradually 
bat  steadily,  occasionally  substituting  some  other  but  less  noxious  stimulant 
when  support  may  seem  to  be  required ;  and,  under  this  plan,  health  may 
;renerally  be  restored  in  the  end,  unless  irreparable  organic  mischief  may 
have  IxMfu  produced. 

Another  very  important  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  de))ression  may 
not  de[»end  upon  disease  in  some  organ  or  organs,  upon  a  healthy  condition 
of  which  the  functions  affected  may  depend  for  their  proper  performance. 
Thns,   muscular  weakness,  ])aleness  of  the  surface,  feebleness  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  other  siprns  of  dei»ression  or  debility,  may  often  be  traced  to  a 
m«»H>id  state  of  the  brain,  of  tlie  heart,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive 
orcans.  and  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  restoration  of  those  organs  to  their 
sound  state.     The  latent  affection  may  have  the  same  character  of  feebleness, 
a*  that  which  is  obvi<ms,  and  may  require  the  same  remedies ;  in  which  case 
the  course  of  treatment  woidd  be  obvious.     But  it  is  frequently  also  a  con- 
dition of  morbid  excitement  or  even  inflammation,  re(iuiring  wholly  different 
mea-«nres  ;  and  a  mistake  under  these  circumstances  might  be  fatal.      Thus, 
an  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration  may  lead 
to  irreat  general  prostration,  because  the  influence  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  process  is  greatly  impaired.     Inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
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the  brain  is  often  attended  with  a  more  or  less  depressed  condition  of  the 
circalation,  and  moscnlar  weakness.  Active  hemorrhage  in  the  spinal  colamn 
maj  cause  loss  of  sensation  and  power  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities.  In 
these  and  analogous  cases,  it  is  obvions  that  depletory  measures  may  be  re- 
quired to  correct  the  apparent  depression  and  debility  by  removing  its  canse. 

Attention  has  been  already  more  than  once  called  to  a  general  depression 
of  system,  sometimes  produced  by  extensive  and  severe  inflammation  of  some 
important  organ  or  system  of  parts,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  general  de- 
bility requiring  stimulant  measures.  This  sometimes  happens  in  doable 
pneumonia,  violent  gastritis,  and  peritonitis ;  in  which  the  most  energetic  em- 
ployment of  depletory  measures  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  iffe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordinary  result  of  the  highest  degree  of 
irritation  in  an  organ  is  to  diminish  its  function.  Here  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  confound  the  depression  of  the  function  with  debility  of 
the  organ.  The  depression,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  be  remedied  not 
by  stimulating  the  organ,  but  by  a  directly  opposite  treatment 

2.  Direct  Eemedies  for  Depression  and  Debility. — ^When  the  cause  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  or  is  irremovable  for  a  lime,  or  is  altogether  irremovable, 
what  therapeutic  measures  are  indicated  ?  Each  of  these  conditions  requires 
a  separate  consideration. 

a.  Suppose  the  cause  to  have  ceased,  or  to  have  been  removed.  In  such  a 
condition,  if  the  prostration  be  not  very  great,  and  the  cause  has  been  of  short 
duration,  little  interference  is  required.  The  system,  retaining  its  strength, 
will  reassume  its  healthful  degree  of  function,  if  supplied  with  the  proper 
hygienic  influences,  as  a  good  diet,  pure  air,  &c.  Sometimes  a  stronger  stimn- 
Ins  may  be  requisite  to  overcome  the  slight  inertia  which  remains.  The 
system  partakes  so  far  of  that  property  of  matter  called  vis  inertisp,  that  it 
luts  in  some  degree  a  tendency  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been 
last  placed.  A  slight  excitation,  under  such  circumstances,  addressed  to 
that  one  of  the  functions  in  which  the  depression  may  be  mainly  felt,  will 
be  all  that  is  required.  Thus,  a  female  may  have  become  faint  from  some 
cause  which  shall  have  ceased  immediately.  The  system  may  not  be  disposed 
to  react  quickly.  A  bottle  of  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils  will  yield  the 
stimulus  required  by  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  functions  will  be  imme- 
diately resumed.  The  stomach,  after  removal  of  a  temporary  cause  of  de- 
pression, may  be  left  indisposed  to  receive  food,  and  may  be  offended  by  it  if 
swallowed.  A  little  brandy,  or  one  of  the  bitter  tinctures,  or  one  of  the 
mineral  acids,  will  supply  the  requisite  stimulus  to  action,  and  nothing  after- 
wards may  be  required. 

But  sometimes  the  depression  is  great,  and  perhaps  alarming.  In  such 
cases,  active  temporary  stimulation  may  be  required  to  restore  action,  and  even 
to  preserve  life.  Here,  however,  a  caution  is  necessary.  In  many  instances, 
the  cause  of  depression  is  such  that  reaction  above  the  healthy  mean  will  ne- 
cessarily take  place ;  and  it  may  be  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
increase  this  reaction.  Thus,  in  the  prostration  from  violent  concussion  of  the 
brain,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stinmlatc  to  preserve  life ;  but  the  greatest  caution 
should  be  observed  not  to  employ  more  of  the  stimulating  means  than  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  action,  lest  it  should  dangerously  augment  the  excite- 
ment to  follow.  Those  stimulants,  too,  should  be  selected  which  are  brief  in 
their  operation,  least  likely  to  make  themselves  felt  after  excitement  shall  have 
commenced,  and  least  disposed  to  act  on  the  organ  which  is  to  be  the  special 
seat  of  the  coming  irritation  or  inflammation.  Thus  the  ethereal  prepara- 
tions and  ammoniacal  stimulants  should  be  preferred  to  the  alcoholic,  the  lat- 
ter because  less  disposed  to  affect  the  brain,  and  both  because  shorter  in  their 
action ;  and  external  stimulants,  as  mustard,  red  pepper,  &c.,  should  be  pre- 
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ferred  to  either,  becanae  they  may  be  removed  when  no  longer  required.  The 
cold  stage  or  chill  of  feyers,  when  attended  with  great  prostration,  is  another 
example  illustrative  of  this  therapeutic  principle. 

If  the  cause  has  been  long  in  operation  before  removal,  there  is  then  not  only 
depression  left,  but  debility.  The  nutritive  function  has  suffered  under  the 
long  repression,  and  the  energy  of  the  tissues  is  consequently  impaired.  Such 
is  the  condition  often  left  in  convalescence  after  exhausting  diseases,  or  those 
of  long  duration.  Under  these  circumstances,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious 
food  are  required,  which  must  be  graduated  in  activity  to  the  degree  of  weak- 
ness, and  continued  until  the  functions  have  been  restored  to  their  normal 
state,  when  they  must  be  gradually  withdrawn,  lest  the  injurious  effects  of 
over-stimulation  should  ensue. 

6.  Should  the  cause  continue,  but  be  essentially  temporary  in  its  character, 
the  indication  is  to  support  the  system  until  it  shall  cease  to  act.  Examples 
of  this  character  are  the  various  low  forms  of  fever,  which  have  a  definite 
conne  to  run,  and  which,  if  life  be  supported  until  that  period  has  been  ac- 
complished, will  end  in  recovery.  In  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  stimulate, 
in  order  to  support  life.  We  have  other  examples  in  inflammation  associated 
with  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  or  great  general  debility  from  other 
causes,  in  which  a  fatal  event  can  sometimes  be  averted  only  by  supporting 
the  general  functions  until  the  local  disease  has  run  its  course ;  in  the  suppu- 
rative stage  of  inflammation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  sufficient  energy  of 
STstem  does  not  remain,  without  artificial  aid,  to  carry  on  the  processes  neces- 
sary for  the  repair  of  the  local  injury ;  and  in  the  various  diseases  of  drunk- 
ards, temporary  in  their  nature,  in  which,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  disease,  even  though  it  may  require  the  loss  of  blood  for  its  own  cure,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  stimulants,  though  in  a  moderated  degree,  to 
avoid  the  fatal  depression  which  might  ensue  from  their  sudden  abstraction. 

The  choice  of  the  supporting  measures,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be 
guided  by  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system ;  the  least  stimulating  being  pre- 
ferred when  they  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  most  stimulating  adopted 
when  indispensable.  Sometimes  nutritious  and  readily  digestible  food  will 
be  sufficient ;  to  which  if  necessary  may  be  added,  beginning  at  the  lower 
grades,  and  ascending  to  the  higher,  quinia,  opium,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  fermented  liquors,  in  the  form  of  ale,  porter,  or  wine,  and  the  various 
distilled  liquors,  as  brandy,  whiskey,  &c.  It  is  often  advisable  to  mix  the 
stimulant  and  nutrient  togetlicr,  as  in  the  form  of  wine  whey  for  moderate 
stimulation,  and  milk-punch,  or  egg  and  brandy,  for  the  highest. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  mainly  the  debility  which  is  to  be  encountered  ;  de- 
pression, it  is  true,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  functions  being  generally 
present,  tliough  almost  always  intermingled  with  irritation,  and  sometimes 
very  great  irritation  of  others. 

When  the  debility  or  depression  is  confined  to  one  organ  or  constituent 
part  of  the  system,  the  excitant  agent  must  be  directed  especially  to  the  organ 
or  part  affcfted ;  as  the  simple  bitters  and  mineral  acids  to  the  stomach ;  chola- 
gogaes,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  emmenagogues  to  deficiency  in  the  func- 
tions they  are  resixictively  fitted  to  promote;  the  arterial  stimnlants  to  the 
enfeebled  circulation ;  the  nervous  stimulants  to  general  depression  of  the  nerv- 
ous system;  and  the  cerebral  stimulants,  as  opium,  alcohol,  &c.,  to  cases  in 
which,  along  with  depression  of  the  circulation,  there  is  also  failure  in  the  cere- 
bral centres,  or,  in  other  words,  a  condition  of  general  prostration  or  debility. 
This  is  the  place  to  urge  the  importance  of  not  mistaking  certain  cases  of 
depression,  exhibiting  its  influence  in  derangements  of  sensatirm  and  function, 
often  themselves  of  an  irritative  character,  for  real  excess  of  action ;  as,  for 
example,  when  depression  of  the  cerebral  centres  produces  neuralgic  pains 
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and  spasmodic  nmscnlar  contractions,  or  wfaeo  an  mnemic  atate  of  tlie  Uod, 
with  debilitated  digestion,  occasions  nerrons  dfstariMnce  mnA  riolait  aclMi  rf 
the  heart.  Too  freqaeotly,  snch  cosea  have  been  considered  aad  tnatod  ■! 
dependent  on  excessire  and  even  infiammatorr  excitemcDt,  with  the  mat 
iajuriniis  results.  The  indication,  on  tlie  contrarjr,  is  obrioiulj  to  tvpftt 
the  aptjons  or  natrition  of  the  reall;  depreiised  or  debiKtated  organ.  IbiW 
cea  of  this  kind  ore  very  numerous,  and  will  be  scattered  abandantlf  thnn^ 
oat  the  suhaecinent  part  of  the  work. 

Another  most  in][>ortant  point  is  properly  to  appreciate  the  natui  rf 
those  states  of  venous  congestion  which  depend  on  depression  of  the  hia^ 
and  those  also  arisiag  from  depression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  langa  and  Ihm. 
(SoG  C<in-jefliim,  page  87-8.)  This  is  the  more  important,  as  the  conditiaa 
here  referred  to  have  often  been  mistaken  for  active  congestion,  and  tn«Ml 
accordinjrly,  with  the  worst  possible  effects.  It  is  obrious  to  one  who  talB 
the  correct  view  of  these  cases,  that  the  remedies  must  be  addrcBsed,  not  M 
the  confrestion  itKlf,  but  to  the  pathological  condition  in  which  it  origiutK 
In  the  one  ease,  the  heart  is  to  be  excited  into  increased  action  by  intenri 
and  external  stiinnlalion;  in  the  otlicr,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  capillan 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  are  in  fault,  and  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  pnla*- 
nary  arteries  and  right  side  of  the  heart  become  the  seat  of  con^stioo,  Bsfr 
sures  are  to  be  adopted  calculated  to  restore  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  iiiTig» 
ate  the  respiratory  function. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  Orjanic  Effecie  of  Depression. 

This  has  already  been  Bufficienlly  considered  so  far  as  soflening  and  iri^ 
grene,  attendant  upon  or  following  in  fin  mm  at  ion,  are  concerned.     Thei 
indications  essentially  arc  p resented,  when  these  conditions  occur  as  tbef 
consequences  of  a  dcpre<<si.'d  nutrition,  without  preccdbg  inflammation, 
blood  must  l)e  improved  when  defective,  and  the  general  actions  of  the  i 
must  Ik  supported,  while  care  is  taken  as  fur  as  possible  to  remove  or ' 
the  causes. 

Fafti/  de(/i!neralion,  unfortunately,  is  often  not  detected  nntil  too 
be  remedied.     After  an  organ  has  been  to  far  destroyed  in  this  way  i 
be  incapacitated  for  the  jierformance  of  its  function,  it  is  probably  io 
restoration;  though  it  bus  been  muintaincl  that  muscular  Rbre,  thus  i 
has  sometimes  been  regenerated.     But,  if  an  organ  has  only  lost  so 
its  structure  as  partially  to  interfere  with  its  dulics,  the  brain,  heart, 
kidneys,  fur  example,  it  is  possible,  by  arresting  the  further  progreaa  cfl 
degeneration,  to  preserve  enongii  of  the  structure  for  the  continuancB  el  t 
Kvcn  a  resttiration  to  health  may  be  hoped  for,  when  the  destmctioB  I 
not  been  very  extensive ;  as  the  portion  of  the  organ  unaffected  M^' 
ondcr  the  necessities  uf  the  case,  an  increa.sed  functional  power,  and  by  I 
mented  activity  way  conipensato  fur  the  want  of  that  wliich  has  be« 
The  obvious  indication,  in  these  eases,  is  to  produce  good  blood 
cient  of  it,  and  in  all  other  ways  to  invigorate  the  nutritive  function.    SmU 
.  reconrse  ahouM  be  had  to  a  good  diet,  moderate  exercise  prDportionMH 
the  powers  of  the  system,  the  intlnence  of  pure  air,  and  the  use  of  tonics  iri 
general  stinmlants  such  as  arc  best  calculated  to  invigorate  at  once  digoliB 
and  nutrition,  and  directly  improve  the  ))lood.    The  most  efficient  of  thB 
ore  (jniuia,  the  chalybeates,  the  mercurial  acids,  cod-liver  oil,  and,  wbcatti 
debility  is  considerable,  the  alcoholic  preparations.     In  some  cases,  it  ii  f^ 
bable  that  electricity  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  as  a  direct  tSmitt 
to  the  affected  organ.    As  this  condition  sometimes  depends  on  obstmctiHlt 
the  supply  of  bloud,  by  plugs  of  fibrin  in  the  arteries,  whenever  then  nqt> 
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ewon  to  BKBpect  nch  a  cause,  thA  free  use  of  alkaline  remedies  and  of 
of  potassinm^  by  rendering  the  blood  more  capable  of  diBsolving  the 
■ted  matter,  maj  sometimes  be  serviceable.  Care  mnst  be  taken,  hoir- 
lat  thtj  are  not  carried  so  far  a^  to  deprave  the  blood,  uid  materiaU; 
lb  its  nntritive  and  sapporting  powers. 

the  other  organic  results  of  depression,  as  the  lardaceoas,  amyloid, 
roid  degenerations,  there  is  nbsolotely  do  known  remedy ;  bat,  so  far 
logy  may  be  received  as.  a  guide,  the;  should  be  treated,  when  suspect- 
liicovered,  on  the  same  principles  as  the  fatly  degeneration,  in  the  hope 
■eir  progress  may  at  least  be  somewhat  checked,  if  not  arrested, 
subjects  of  congadion  and  fever  do  not  require  a  separate  therapeatic 
iration ;  as,  being  simply  effects  or  examples,  more  or  less  complex,  of 
ierent  constituents  of  disease  already  treated  of,  they  demand  the  ap- 
0  of  the  same  principles  of  treatment,  and  the  same  remedial  measures. 


Article  V. 

DISEASE  WITH  PECULIAR  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

UfncuLiit  consideration  of  this  subject  is  reserved  for  the  essay  on 
i,  in  which  it  will  receive  full  allcntion.  A  few  general  observations 
that  arc  called  for  in  this  place.  It  is  believed  that  the  tendency  to 
mation  of  tulwrcle  is  connected  with  deficient  energy  of  the  system ; 
at  its  positive  deposition,  if  not  the  immediate  resnlt  of  an  impaired 
r  the  blood,  is  at  all  events  an  attendnnt  upon  it.     These  conclusions 

to  be  fairly  deducible  from  the  establi.'ihcd  fact,  that  whatever  chron- 
owers  the  general  grade  of  the  vital  actions,  favours  the  development 
>rcnIosis.  Another  important  consideration  is  that  tubercles  have 
nally  n  tendency  towards  health.  This  is  counteracted  only  by  two 
ces :  firiit,  their  situation  in  parts  from  which  the  products  of  their 
neons  degeneration  cannot  eiwape,  as  in  the  cerebral  meninges;  and, 
\j,  by  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  formed,  which  is  often  sufficient 
>lve,  in  their  own  destruction,  that  of  the  organ  containing  them,  and 
ne  the  life  of  the  individunl,  if  this  organ  be  essential  to  life,  as  the 
The  obvions  inferences  fh)m  all  this  are,  that,  when  the  deposition 
^rcles  has  commenced  in  any  part  of  the  body  fVom  which  they  can  be 
ited.  or  when  such  a  <le])Osition  is  threatened  in  organs  from  wliich 
innot  escape,  efforts  should  be  made  to  correct  the  tuberenlons  dia- 

and  that  these  measures  should  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  invigor- 
e  system,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  lilood.  Another  general 
lion  is  to  obviate  the  effci'ts  of  tubercles,  whether  unchanged,  or  in  the 
:  of  degradation,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  prescrva- 
r  the  strength  of  the  system.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here  the 
IM  calculated  to  meet  these  indications ;  as  they  will  be  fully  detailed 
the  heads  of  external  scrofula  and  philiisis. 

Treatment  of  Melanoi'ix,  Cij»ts,  and  nou-maJignanl  Tumours. 

ue  these  under  one  head,  because,  in  their  relations  to  the  practice  of 
oe,  they  are  ucorly  identical.  None  of  them  are  nnn>nable  to  remedies 
ied  to  them  throagh  the  system ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  curable  or  ro- 
le l»7  local  means,  their  treatment  belongs  exclnsively  to  the  snrgeon. 
iL.  i.  16 
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The  proTince  of  the  physician  is  simply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obTiate  their 
effects;  to  lessen,  namely,  their  injnrions  operation  on  neighbouring  parts; 
to  correct  disorder,  whether  of  function  or  organization,  which  they  maj 
have  already  produced  in  these  parts ;  to  support  the  general  strength  againrt 
their  exhausting  influence ;  and,  by  the  cautious  use  of  anodynes,  and  the 
application  of  other  palliative  measures,  such  as  the  state  of  the  indiTidoal 
case  may  at  any  time  suggest,  to  render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

3.  TreaimerU  of  Malignant  Orowlhs,  including  Carcinoma^  Epithelioma^ 

and  Fibroplastic  Tumours, 

The  treatment  of  external  cancer  belongs  to  surgery.  That  of  the  internal 
disease  is  mainly  palliative.  Three  indications  are  presented ;  1.  to  relieve  paiB, 
2.  to  support  the  strength,  and  3.  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  the 
tumours  upon  neighbouring  organs,  and  on  the  functions  of  those  they  occupy. 
The  first  indication  is  to  be  met  by  narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  by  far  the 
most  efficacious;  but  others,  as  conium,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna^ 
chloroform,  &c.,  may  be  occasionally  substituted  with  advantage;  the  great 
principle  being  to  husband  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  operation 
of  these  anodynes,  so  that  they  may  not  too  soon  lose  their  effect.  Hence 
they  should  at  different  times  be  applied  in  different  modes,  as  by  the  stomach, 
rectum,  or  skin ;  and  one  should  now  and  then  be  substituted  for  another. 
But,  in  cases  in  which  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  the  absence, 
or  the  moderate  degree  of  pain,  it  is  Itetter  not  to  employ  them ;  as  they  more 
or  less  interfere  with  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes,  upon  a  good  con- 
dition of  which  reliance  must  be  chiefly  placed,  for  effecting  any  real  amelio- 
ration of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  second  indication,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
progress  of  cancer,  like  that  of  chronic  inflammation,  might  be  impelled  by 
restricting  the  diet.  The  late  Professor  Physiek,  of  Philadelphia,  believed 
that  he  had  seen  the  fatal  result  postponed  by  the  exclusive  use  of  vege- 
table food.  But  general  experience,  and  the  most  enlightened  opinion,  are 
now  opposed  to  this  view ;  and  it  is  thought,  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
most  efficient  method  of  retarding  the  disease,  and  of  favouring  any  natural 
tendency  to  atrophy  of  the  morbid  structure,  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  nutri- 
tion and  a  sound  blood,  and  in  every  way  to  give  real  energy,  without  over- 
excitement,  to  the  system.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose 
is  by  hygienic  means,  or  moderate  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  a  nutritious 
and  wholesome  diet,  the  breathing  of  a  pure  air  on  all  occasions,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  the  promotion  as  far  as  may  be  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
temper.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  functions,  and  any  disordered 
condition  corrected.  As  the  affection  is  often  attended  with  anosmia,  there 
is  an  obvious  indication  for  the  chalybcates.  Indeed,  these  are  now  esteemed 
among  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  cancer,  in  all  its  stages.  The  iodide 
of  iron  has  been  particularly  recommended ;  but  it  probably  hos  no  superiority 
in  this  affection  over  other  preparations  of  the  metal ;  as  iodine  is  in  itself 
wholly  inefficacious  in  genuine  cancer.  The  particular  chalybeate  should  be 
preferred  which  may  be  found  to  agree  best  with  the  stomach  of  the  patient. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  also  useful  upon  the  same  principle  as  iron,  and  may  be  given 
combined  or  alternated  with  it.  Dr.  T.  Sjiencer  Wells  has  found  a  combina- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil  and  bromide  of  potassium  more  useful  than  any  other 
remedy.  He  gives  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  bromide,  and  from  one  to 
three  flnidrochms  of  the  oil,  three  times  daily;  and  has  witnessed  ''remark- 
able effects"  from  this  treatment,  both  on  the  tumour  and  the  general  health. 
(Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  July,  1857,  p.  40.) 
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As  to  the  meunres  calcnUted  to  obviate  the  effecte  of  the  ttimonrs,  these 
wfU  be  most  conreDiently  treated  of,  under  the  heads  of  diseases  of  the  sere- 
nl  parts  respectJTelj  in  which  the  cancer  ma;  l>e  situated. 

4.  Treatment  of  Paragilic  Cfrowths. 
60  &r  as  coDceniB  totidb  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mode  of  treatment 
iriU  be  given  under  special  diseases ;  as  also  will  the  measures  applicable  in 
CMe8  of  parasitic  fnngL  SoiKical  methods  of  management  belong  to  another 
department  of  therapeutics.  The  question  for  discussion  in  this  place  is  whe- 
ther parasites,  existing  in  other  parts  than  the  alimentary  canal,  can  be  affected 
b^  measnres  applied  throngh  the  system.  It  is  certain  that  Tarions  substan- 
ces prove  poisonous  to  them  when  directly  applied;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  be  reached  even  through  the  circulation.  KJeucke  recommends 
the  nse  of  soch  agents,  and  mentions  cherry-laurel  water,  camphor,  volatile  oil 
of  cobebs,  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  and  acetic  acid,  as  having  a  poisonoos 
■etioiL  npon  hydatids.  He  employed  electricity  in  one  instance,  with  apparent 
■wcess,  in  an  individual  who  passed  acephalocysts  and  echinococci  with  his 
vrine.  One  pole  of  a  small  gE^vanic  battery  was  introduced  throngh  a  glass 
tabe  into  the  bladder,  and  the  other  was  applied  either  to  the  lumbar  region, 
the  abdomen,  or,  by  means  of  another  glass  tube,  to  the  rectum.  Dead  para- 
■ta  were  passed  about  four  hours  after  each  application ;  and  the  patient  waa 
offBctnally  cured.  It  has  been  seggested  to  introduce  the  current  by  means  of 
BOipnnctnre  needles  immediately  into  the  tumour,  when  this  measure  is  prac- 
ticable. (Lond.  Med.  Oaz..  Oct  1846.)  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  a 
parante,  produced  in  these  modes,  would  be  followed  by  collapse  and  absorp- 
tion ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  severe  and  cren  fatal  inflamma- 
tion, especially  in  cases  of  great  masses  of  hydatids,  should  induce  caution  in 
1k»  use  of  directly  irritating  measures. 

The  recent  discovery,  that  one  at  least  of  the  parasites  which  infest  the 
himan  body  is  taken  into  it,  in  a  transitiouary  state,  with  the  flesh  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  is  afterwards  developed  in  the  system,  suggests  the  im- 
portance, as  a  good  prophylactic  measure,  of  never  allowing  animal  substances 
to  be  used  as  food,  or  in  any  other  way  to  enter  the  system,  unless  previously 
eoohed,  so  as  to  destroy  any  germs,  or  half-formed  parasites,  which  might 
•tberwise  become  the  source  of  future  trouble. 


PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


PART  11. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Prefatory  Remarha. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  treat  of  diseases  individually ;  and 
each  will  be  considered  separately  in  all  its  relations. 

Diseases  are  certain  associations  or  gp*oaps  of  morbid  states  or  phenomena^ 
offered  by  nature  to  the  notice  of  the  observer.  If  examined  carefully,  they 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  different  sets ;  one,  embracing  all  cases  in  whic^ 
the  true  pathological  condition  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  the  other,  those 
in  which  certain  prominent  effects  or  phenomena  are  considered  as  the  disease ; 
the  real  morbid  condition  being  kept  in  the  back  ground.  As  examples  <rf 
the  former  may  be  adduced  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  gastritis,  or  inflamma- 
tion severally  of  the  pleura,  lungs,  and  stomach;  of  the  latter,  dianfacea^ 
dropsy,  and  the  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  title  is  derived  from  the  secretion 
or  effusion,  in  other  words,  from  a  mere  effect  of  the  proper  pathological  con- 
dition, from  which  the  secretion  or  effusion  proceeds.  Some  may  object  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  latter  group  into  the  list  of  diseases ;  but,  as  it 
is  upon  the  effects  alluded  to  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  fixed,  while  the  true 
pathological  state  may  not  be  obvious,  and  may  even  be  a  subject  of  dispute, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  comply  with  the  general  custom ;  especially  as, 
to  the  uninstructed,  these  phenomena  will  always  constitute  the  several  dis- 
eases, and  names  expressive  of  them  will  always  hold  their  place  in  the  com- 
mon language.  To  the  physician,  however,  it  is  important  to  look  beyond 
the  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  to  fix  his  attention  upon  these  as  the  true 
objects  of  his  concern. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  and  industry  has  been  expended  in  the  formation 
of  systems  of  nosology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  discuss  their 
merits.  Imperfect  they  all  necessarily  arc ;  because  diseases  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  permit  us,  in  all  instances,  to  see  clearly  their  mutual 
relations ;  and  systems  founded  upon  this  basis  must  be  constantly  changing 
with  new  discoveries,  and  the  adoption  of  new  views.  In  this  uncertainty, 
that  plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  best,  which  is  most 
convenient,  and  which  may  serve  to  direct  the  attention  rather  to  what  is 
positively  known,  than  to  the  conjectures  and  peculiar  opinions  of  authors. 
Such  a  plan  is  the  one  based  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  this  it  is  here 
proposed  to  adopt 

Diseases  will  be  placed  together  which  are  situated  in  the  same  parts ;  and 
no  other  attention,  in  the  mere  arrangement,  will  be  paid  to  their  mutual 
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niM&fBS,  than  to  fomi  distinct  gronps,  in  each  dirision,  of  rach  us  msy  have 
the  eloGest  aoftlogy.  Upon  comparing  diBesBcs,  we  find  occasion  to  divide 
them  into  three  great  clasties,  having  reference  to  their  seat.  The  Jirat  clkes 
inclndea  those  dieeasea  which  occupy  the  whole  Byetem  at  the  game  time,  and 
in  which  all  the  (nnctions  are  mmnltaneonsly  deranged.  To  the  second,  be- 
long constitntional  affections  which  may  display  themaelvea  in  local  diseaae  in 
any  port  or  Reveml  parts  of  the  system,  bat  not  in  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
third  class  embraces  all  the  proper  local  diseases,  or  those  which  essentially 
afect  some  particnlar  strnctare  or  fanctaon,  and  in  which  any  general  phe- 
Bomena  that  may  be  presented  are  only  secondaiy.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will,  accordingly,  be  distribnted  into  tiiree  divisions,  embracing  Eeverally  tlie 
cbses  mentioned ;  namely,  1.  general  diseases,  3.  constitntional  diseases,  and 
&  local  diseasea. 


CLASS  I.  ■" 

GENERAL  DISEASES. 

The  only  diseases  which  belong  strictly  to  this  division  are  fevers.  No 
rther  acnte  affectioDs  involve,  like  these,  all  the  functions  of  the  body;  and 
it  in  certain  chronic  affections,  the  system  may  become  in  some  instances 
ndTenally  diseased,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced  stages ;  and  this  nniversality 
il  not,  B8  in  feverH,  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  essay  npon  fever,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
vork,  the  distinction  between  the  essential  or  idiopathic  fevers,  and  the 
lymptomatic  was  fhlly  recognized.  It  is  only  the  former  that  I  propose  to 
tonnder  in  this  place.  Symptomatic  fever  ia  dependent  solely  on  the  local 
iSection,  owes  all  its  impcrt^ce  to  that  affection,  and  ceases  along  with  it. 
In  bet  It  is  the  inflammation  that  const! tn tea  the  diseaae.  The  phlegmasiEc, 
therefore,  as  those  diseases  ore  called  which  consist  of  inflammation  and  con- 
leqnent  fever,  are  ranked  along  with  the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they 
ue  severally  seated. 

Idiopathic  fevers  have  been  varionsly  divided  and  subdivided,  and  have  re- 
cnved  a  great  diversity  of  names,  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers. 
Thus,  we  have  inlermiltent,  remittent,  and  continued  fevers;  aynocha,  or  i-n- 
Jtammatory  fever ;  lyphous,  asthenic,  or  adynamic  fever ;  and  synockoua 
or  mixed  .fover,  beginning  as  synocha  and  ending  as  typhovs.  To  these, 
wngeetivf  fever  hos  been  added.  But  these  diversities  have  reference  merely 
to  difference  of  form,  grade,  or  type,  and  any  one  fever,  that  is,  any  febrile 
disease  distinguished  from  others  by  the  nature  of  ita  cause,  may  have  all 
these  different  characters.  Thus,  the  same  fever,  produced  by  the  same 
caosc,  may  be  in  different  individaals,  or  in  the  same  individual  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  either  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued,  inflammatory, 
^phous,  Bjnochous,  or  congestive.  Again,  many  distinct  fevers  have  been 
made  ont  of  accidental  complications;  such  as  gastric,  gastro-enteric,  kepa- 
lie,  and_  cerebral  fevers,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of 
disease  in  the  several  organs  which  gave  origin  to  the  names.  This  nomen- 
c^tnri?,  BO  far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  idiopathic  fevers  generally,  is  incor- 
rect ;  as  it  wonid  seem  to  imply  some  essential  difference  between  the  diseases 
thus  difitingnisiied,  whereas  they  may  be  absolutely  the  same  disease,  merely 
diversified  Ijy  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  one  organ  rather 
ha*"  'hn^""'^*'^'  ^°''  '°  ^""^y  many  instance.^,  the  diseases  named  as  above 
moK  nothioK  more  than  eases  of  phlegmasia,  and  wonld  have  been 

"  P'^periy  entitled  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  encephalitis. 
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It  appears  to  me  thai,  in  the  arrangement  of  feyers,  we  should  eDdeaTomr  to 
find  oat  some  essential  difference  between  them,  something  which  chani^ 
terises  them  as  distinct  diseases,  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  nature,  aad 
incapable  of  being  converted  one  into  another.  Now  sach  a  basis  of  arrange* 
ment  is  offered  in  the  pecoliarity  of  the  cause.  Upon  examining  the  Tarioni 
feyers  considered  essential  or  idiopathic,  we  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  certain 
individuals  are  produced  by  one  cause,  others  bj  ano^er,  others  again  bj  ft 
third,  and  so  on  through  almost  the  whole  list ;  and  we  find,  further,  that  tiiooe 
produced  by  one  of  these  causes  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  each  set 
reqoiring  its  ovm  particular  cause.  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent,  and,  as  H 
appears  to  me,  quite  unobjectionable  ground  of  association.  The  cases  pro- 
dnced  by  the  same  cause  may  very  properly  be  treated  as  belong^g  to  tfaa 
same  disease ;  and  any  incidental  peculiarities  of  form,  type,  &c.,  should  sene 
only  as  the  ground  of  varieties.  These  different  diseases  have  only  one  thing 
in  common;  namely,  that  all  are  attended  with  that  proximate  constituent 
of  disease,  called  abstractly  fever,  or  febrile  movement.  There  is  only  ona 
among  them,  in  the  arrangement  of  which,  upon  this  plan,  any  great  difficullj 
exists ;  and  the  difiBculty,  in  this  instance,  arises  from  our  ignorance  of  tin 
cause.  Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  that  particular  affection,  there  is  so 
much  to  identify  it  in  its  phenomena,  course,  circumstances  of  occurrence,  and 
anatomical  characters,  that  we  can  scarcely  deny  its  claims  to  individualilj, 
though  its  cause  is  hidden,  or  at  best  obscure.  The  disease  alluded  to  is  that 
denominated  variously,  continved  fever,  nervous  fever,  slow  or  protracted 
remiUentt  typhoid  fever,  typhus  mitior,  dothinenteritis,  &c.,  and  which  I 
propose  to  denominate  enteric  fever.  It  will  be  seen,  dso,  that  I  place  ill 
one  category  all  the  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  causes,  whatever  their  natnn 
may  be,  act  only  as  simple  irritants. 

Proceeding  upon  the  plan  above  laid  down,  I  shall  treat  of  the  following 
fevers,  as  distinct  diseases,  viz. : — 

1.  Irritative  Fever,  8.  Vaccine  disease,  or  vaccina, 

2.  Miasmatic,  or  bilious  fever,  9.  Chickenpox,  or  varicella, 
8.  Yellow  fever,                                 10.  Measles,  or  rubeola, 

4.  Enteric,  or  typhoid  fever,  11.  Scarlet  fever,  or  scarlatina, 

6.  Typhus  fever,  12.  Erysipelas, 

6.  Plague,  13.  Glanders,  or  eqninia,  and 

7.  Smallpox,  or  variola,  14.  Dengue. 

Of  several  of  these  there  are  varieties  which  require  distinct  notice,  and 
some  of  them  distinct  designations.  Thus,  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever  is  dis- 
tinguished into  intermittent  and  remittent,  each  of  which  may  be  mild  or 
pernicious,  or  to  use  a  phraseology  now  in  vogue,  inflammatory  or  conges- 
tive. Of  the  fevers  above  mentioned  some  have  circumstances  in  common 
which  might  serve  to  associate  them  in  distinct  subdivisions.  Thus,  some 
are  propagated  by  contagion,  and  are  hence  called  contagious  fevers ;  some 
have  the  property,  in  common,  that  they  are  attended  with  an  eruptive  affec* 
tion,  and  are  denominated  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  these  are  in  many  instances  interchangeable  terms ;  most  contagious 
fevers  being  exanthematous,  and  most  of  the  exanthemata  contagious.  But 
this  is  not  universally  the  case.  The  contagious  and  exanthematous  fevers 
are  entirely  distinct  individually;  for  though  they  have  certain  points  of 
similarity,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  traits,  and  its  own  peculiar  cause. 
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Article  I. 

IRRITATIVE  FEVER. 

Undik  this  tenn  are  incladed  all  cases  of  idiopathic  fever,  resulting  from 
of  irritation,  having  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in  their  mode  of 
operation.  The  cause  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  inflammation. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  its  action  is,  that  it  should  induce  an  over-excitement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  which,  being  propagated  by  nervous  com- 
nmnicadon  or  otherwise  to  different  parts  of  the  system,  may  throw  all  the 
fonctions  into  a  state  of  derangement^  capable  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  shall  have  ceased.  The 
fever,  then,  does  not  depend,  like  the  phlegmasiae,  upon  the  continuance  of 
•ay  local  disease;  but,  having  been  once  excited,  goes  on  by  an  independent 
action  to  its  regular  termination.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a.  pre- 
existing disposition  in  the  system  to  the  febrile  movement,  in  order  that  it 
ihonld  be  thus  independently  sustained ;  seeing  that  a  proper  symptomatic 
fever,  even  though  the  local  affection  be  much  more  violent  than  that  which 
ii  necessary  to  the  generation  of  idiopathic  irritative  fever,  subsides  imme- 
diatelj  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 

Sifmpionus, — Irritative  fever  begins  with  feelings  of  languor,  weariness, 
ic.,  succeeded  by  a  chill  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  which  gives  way  to 
febrile  reaction,  as  described  under  the  head  of  fever  in  general.     Sometimes 
it  begins  abruptly  with  the  chill,  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms ; 
and  sometimes  even  the  chill  is  dispensed  with,  though  this  event  is  com- 
paratively rare.     The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  exceedingly  various.     It 
Bay  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice,  or  it  may  have  all  the  violence 
of  which  the  system  is  susceptible.    There  are  usually  a  hot  dry  skin,  frequent 
pulse,  quickened  breathing,  furred  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions 
frencrally.     The  pulse  is  sometimes  very  much  increased  in  frequency,  even 
more  so  than  in  most  other  fevers.     It  is  often  as  high  as  120  in  the  minute, 
and  sometimes  mounts  to  130,  140,  and,  as  has  been  asserted,  even  to  150  or 
160.     In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  considerably  below  the  least  of  the  num- 
bers stated.     It  differs  not  less  in  strength  and  fulness  than  in  frequency. 
Sometimes  it  is  strong,  full,  and  moderately  accelerated,  sometimes  smtdl 
and  feeble ;  and  the  latter  is  most  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  frequency  is 
greatest.     The  blood,  when  drawn,  is  usually  florid,  coagulates  rather  speed- 
ily, and  exhibits  no  a])pearance  of  the  inflammatory  crust     This  is  a  point 
in  which  the  affection  differs  strikingly  from  the  phlegmasia;,  in  which  the 
huffy  coat  is  generally  found.     There  is  occasionally  slight  inflammation  as- 
sociated Viith  the  fever,  most  frequently  in  the  fauces,  or  some  portion  of  the 
alimeutary  ur  pulmonary  mucous  membrane ;  but  this  is  wholly  insufficient 
to  wHjount  for  the  symptoms,  and  is  often  wanting  entirely.     When  present, 
it  probably  depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  fever. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  not  more  than  a  day.     In  this  case  it  is 
called  tfphemcra.    But  it  fre(iuently  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
and  sometimes  it  may  run  on  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  day.     When  thus  pro- 
lonpred,  it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  remittent,  relaxing  in  the  morning,  and 
undergoing  exacerbation  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.     The  duration  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  cannot  be  previously  calculated.     I  have,  in  the  even- 
ing, seen  patients  affected  with  violent  fever,  which  had  every  appearance  of 
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a  long  continiuiice,  and,  upon  repeating  mj  yisit  in  the  morning,  hare  found 
them  almost  or  quite  free  from  disease.  TJnder  proper  treatment,  the  ferer 
seldom  lasts  more  than  four  or  five  dajs.  If  it  run  on  beyond  this  period, 
it  will  generally  be  foand  to  be  associated  with  some  infianmuition  which 
sustains  it. 

The  decline  of  the  fever  is  frequently  attended  with  increase  of  the  aecre- 
tions.  Perspiration  is  most  common,  and  serves  to  mark  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  urine  which  is  passed  at  this  period  is 
apt  to  let  &11  a  reddish  sediment  upon  cooling.  Occasionally  the  ferer  is 
carried  off  by  a  diarrhoea. 

The  grade  of  the  disease  is  generally  inflanunatory ;  and  the  ferer  may 
often  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  synocha,  or  pure  inflammatory  ferer 
of  Cnllen.  But  occasionaUy  the  general  actions  of  the  system,  though  ex- 
cited, have  the  taint  of  feebleness.  A  low  fever  somewhat  of  the  typhous 
character  is  developed,  though  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  the  g^nnme 
typhus.  The  previously  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient,  a  deprared  state 
of  his  blood  from  bad  living,  or  exposure  for  some  time  to  depressing  influ- 
encf^  as  of  certain  epidemics,  exhalations  from  privies,  &c.,  may  account  for 
this  adynamic  character. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  appears  to  assume  the  intermittent  form. 
At  least,  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to  account  for  those  cases  of  inter- 
mitttent  lever,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  situations  beyond  any  sua- 
picion  of  miasmata,  and  in  individuals  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
have  never  been  exposed  to  their  influence.  Other  diseases,  as  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  sometimes  assume  a  regular  periodical  form,  and  why 
may  not  fever  ?  If  we  suppose  the  constant  operation  of  some  irritant  cause 
sufficient  to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  when  the  system,  in  the  course  of  its 
diurnal  changes,  is  in  a  condition  favourable  for  its  action,  but  insufficient  to 
resist  the  natural  tendencies  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  an  intermittent  fever.  The  disease, 
however,  in  this  form,  does  not  materially  differ,  in  its  symptoms  or  thera- 
peutic indications,  from  the  miasmatic  intermittent,  to  which,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  irri- 
tative intermittent  is  loss  apt  to  be  complicated  with  bilious  disorder  than 
the  miasmatic,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  is 
more  apt  to  terminate  spontaneously  alter  a  few  paroxysms. 

77ie  infantile  remittent  of  authors,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is  an 
example  of  simple  irritative  fever.  Under  that  name,  however,  have  been 
described  several  different  diseases,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  febrile 
and  remittent  character,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  occurring  in  children. 
Gastritis,  enteritis,  mesenteric  adenitis,  hepatitis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  bowels,  and  especially  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  vague  title  of  infantile  remittent.  I  believe  that  all  the 
protracted  or  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  as  described  in  the  books,  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  above  affections,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  character. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  remittent  irritative  fever,  corre- 
sponding with  the  definition  given,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  frequently 
iHTur  in  young  children.  The  causes  of  its  greater  frequency  with  them,  than 
with  others,  are  probably  the  greater  impressibility  of  their  systems,  and  the 
more  persistent  character  of  the  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  such 
as  teething,  worms,  and  crudities  of  all  kinds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  childhood  gives  anything  peculiar  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  fever  may  be  and  often  is  ephemeral,  with  children  as  with 
oldefi  persons ;  but  is  more  apt  to  be  persistent  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
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ter,  mud  to  continue  on  for  seyeral  days  in  the  remittent  fonn.     In  this  case, 
it  exhibits  usnallj  more  or  less  of  the  foUowiDg  character. 

Children  from  two  to  eight  years  old  are  most  subject  to  the  complaint. 
Sometimes  the  fever  approaches  gradually,  sometimes  occurs  quite  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  apparently  excellent  health.  Indeed,  the  child  is  not  unfre- 
quently  attacked  after  some  unusual  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  other  symptom  of  a  chill  is  obsenred  than  some  remaining  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  after  the  surface  generally  has  become  hot.  This  is  per- 
hMipB  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  is  not  usually  noticed  until 
the  fever  has  become  established.  When  first  visited,  the  child  has  a  hot 
skin,  a  frequent  pulse,  sometimes  amounting  to  140  or  even  160  in  a  minute, 
a  furred  and  dryish  tongue,  quickened  breathing,  thirst,  aversion  for  food, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
There  is  also  obvious  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  If  able  to  express  him- 
self^ the  child  often  complains  of  pain  in  the  head ;  but  otherwise,  is  restless 
ind  fretful,  or,  if  quiet,  is  heavy  and  disposed  to  sleep.  Starting  in  sleep, 
and  twitching^  of  the  tendons  are  very  fi^quent,  and  sometimes  the  onset  ojf 
the  fever  is  accompanied  with  convulsions.  After  a  few  hours,  the  violence 
ni  the  symptoms  abates ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  child  is  found 
vith  a  cooler  skin,  a  less  frequent  pulse,  a  moister  mouth,  less  nervous  disturb- 
ance, and  a  brighter  and  more  lively  expression.  As  the  day  advances,  the 
fever  again  rises  with  similar  symptoms  as  at  first ;  and  thus  the  disease  con- 
tinaes,  with  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations,  till  its  close.  In  some  cases, 
kowever,  the  remission  is  much  less  decided  than  in  others ;  and  occasionally 
it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  most  violent  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  tend- 
ency to  constipation  generally  continues ;  and  the  passages,  when  procured, 
are  apt  to  have  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  odour,  being  clay-coloured, 
Uack,  or  greenish,  with  undigested  food  often  intermingled,  and  very  offensive. 
Occasionally  there  are  large  fecal  accumulations  in  the  bowels.  The  urine  is 
•canty,  and  sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed.  The  breath  is  often  sour, 
and  of  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  characteristic  of  febrile  disease  in  children. 
Delirium  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  still  more  frequently  there  is  drowsiness, 
amounting  sometimes  even  to  stupor  or  coma,  which  is  usually  most  striking 
daring  the  exacerbations.  Occasionally  the  child  picks  its  nostrils  and  lips, 
SCI  as  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  in  the  advanced  sta.ees  picks  also  at  his 
clothing,  or  the  bedclothes,  or  at  whatever  other  object  is  near  him,  even  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  this 
form  of  fever,  nor  to  children,  though  much  more  common,  and  a  much  less 
dangerous  sign  in  them  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  runs  on  variouslv  from  five  to  ten  da  vs.  or  even  two  weeks ; 
but,  in  the  protracted  cases,  there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence 
of  positive  inflammation,  generally  within  the  abdomen,  to  which  the  com- 
plaint owes  its  continuance  and  danger.  Unless  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation,  which  places  the  disease  among  the  phlegmasia,  it 
almost  always  ends  in  recovery.  The  paroxysms  generally  become  shorter 
and  milder ;  purgative  medicines  operate  more  readily,  and  bring  away  more 
healthy  discharges ;  the  urine  becomes  more  copious ;  the  heat  of  skin  and 
frequency  of  pulse  abate ;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the  appetite  to 
return  ;   and  health  is  pradually  re-established. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  true  infantile  remittent  from  the 
phlegmasise  of  the  bowels.  The  occurrence  of  diarrha»a  or  of  dysenteric 
stools,  with  a  tamid  abdomen  and  persistent  tenderness  upon  pressure  in 
certain  parts,  and  less  decided  remi.ssions  in  the  fever,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent diagnostic  gjmptoias  of  the  latter  affections.     Some  authors  have  at- 
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tempted  to  distingaish  between  this  and  the  worm  feyer.  I  beUeve  that  they 
are  identical ;  worms  being  capable  of  exciting  the  fever  in  those  predisposed 
to  ity  as  well  as  any  other  irritant  The  diagnosis  between  the  infiintile  re- 
mittent and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  will  be  better  understood  when  the  lat- 
ter complaint  has  been  studied.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  tiiis  place, 
that,  in  the  enteric  fever,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  constipation,  there  is 
usually  either  diarrhoea,  or  a  great  facility  of  being  acted  on  by  cathartics,  so 
that  the  least  dose  will  often  operate.  There  is,  besides,  more  meteorism  of 
the  abdomen,  a  more  regular  march  of  the  fever,  and  altogether  a  severer 
grade  of  disease  than  in  the  infantile  remittent  The  drowsiness  or  stupor 
which  often  attends  the  latter  complaint  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  cerebral  disease ;  but  the  absence  of  violent  screams  and  uncontrollable 
vomiting,  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  that  the  stupor 
increases  and  diminishes  with  the  fever,  that  the  patient  can  be  roused  without 
much  difficulty,  and  that  there  is  no  great  derangement  of  the  pupil,  no  stra- 
bismus, and  no  paralysis,  will  generally  prove  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

Causes, — These  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
irritation  in  one  or  more  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body  may  give  rise 
to  this  kind  of  fever.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  probably  exposure  to  cold. 
Persons  who  have  been  caught  in  a  cold  rain,  and  remain  for  some  time  with 
their  damp  clothes  upon  them,  are  apt  to  be  attacked.  General  exposure 
seems  more  apt  to  induce  irritative  fever,  partial  exposure  inflammation.  The 
disturbing  influence  is,  in  the  former  case,  more  widely  difiused,  and  involves 
a  greater  number  of  functions,  in  the  latter  is  more  local.  The  moisture  acts 
only  by  conveying  away  the  heat  more  rapidly,  and  thus  favouring  the  action 
of  cold.  This  cause  is  always  more  efficient  when  it  has  been  preceded  by 
warmth,  especially  if  attended  with  perspiration.  Exposure  to  intense  heat^ 
or  over-exertion  in  hot  weather,  may  have  the  same  efifect  Errors  of  diet 
are  frequent  causes  of  irritative  fever,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  its 
greater  frequency  among  the  young.  Teething  and  worms  may  be  ranked 
among  the  causes.  I  have  often  witnessed  fevers  of  this  kind,  lasting  from 
one  to  four  days,  during  the  prevalence  of  febrile  epidemics,  as  if  the  epi- 
demic cause  had  been  able  to  act  as  an  irritant,  though,  from  the  previous 
protection  of  the  individual,  unable  to  produce  its  specific  effects  upon  the 
system.  Such  was  tlie  case  esf>ecially  during  the  variolous  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1845-6. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  predisposition.  In  what  the  predisposition  consists  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  It  is  probably  connected  with  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood,  which  may  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
or  be  otherwise  rendered  more  than  usually  stimulating.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  condition  alone  may,  in  some  instances,  be  sufficient  to  induce 
an  attack  of  fever,  without  the  aid  of  any  exciting  cause  whatever ;  the  blood 
itself  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  various  organs. 

Age  appears  to  have  some  influence.  The  young  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  the  old,  and  persons  below  the  age  of  maturity  than  those  above. 
When  blood  is  rapidly  elaborated  to  supply  the  calls  of  a  vigorous  nutrition, 
anything  which  interrupts  its  regular  expenditure  may  lead  to  plethora,  and 
consequently  to  fever.  In  the  old,  moreover,  irritability  is  much  diminished, 
and  irritant  causes  therefore  less  efficient 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  cases,  this  is  very  simple.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  colour  of  the  suHoce  heightened,  and 
much  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  or  other  signs  of  active  cerebral  congestion 
appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from 
an  adult ;  but  this  remedy  is  seldom  necessary.     Qenerally,  an  efficient  ca- 
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thaitie,  followed  by  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  propc 
attention  to  regimen,  to  effect  a  care.  In  the  choice  of  the  cathartic,  th 
physician  should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  If  ho  find  nothing  but  febril 
excitement,  with  or  without  a  little  redness  of  the  fauces,  he  should  prescrib 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  combination  of  this  with  infusion  of  senna.  Shoul 
symptoms  of  acid  In  the  stomach  be  conjoined  with  the  others,  magnesia  ma 
be  added  to  the  saline  cathartic.  Should  sallowness  of  the  skin,  yellownec 
of  the  tongue,  or  want  of  colour  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  wit 
oppression  about  the  epigastrium,  indicate  hepatic  congestion,  and  deficienc 
of  hepatic  secretion,  the  indication  would  be  offered  for  some  cathartic  com 
bination  containing  calomel ;  as  three  or  four  of  the  compound  cathartic  pilli 
a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocyntl 
The  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  with  or  without  small  doses  c 
tartar  emetic,  Is  usually  the  best  diaphoretic,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dr] 
and  the  pulse  excited.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  action  is  of  a  feeble 
typhus-like  character,  or  when  a  good  deal  of  general  soreness,  as  occasionally 
luippens,  is  associated  with  the  fever,  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipccacuanhi 
tnd  opium,  given  at  bedtime,  will  prove  highly  useful.  Should  the  fever  coo 
tinae,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  open  by  the  saline  cathartics 
ud  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned  given  in  the  interval.  Rest  should  b 
enjoined,  all  causes  of  excitement  avoided,  the  diet  should  be  exclusivel; 
Testable,  and  no  stimulating  drinks  whatever  allowed. 

Should  inflammation  in  any  important  organ  be  developed,  sufficient  t 
affect  the  system,  the  case  must  be  treated  exactly  as  an  ordinary  phlegmasii 
of  that  organ. 

In  the  infantile  cases,  especially  in  the  infantile  remittent^  some  modifica 

tion  of  the  treatment  is  requisite.     Some  recommend  an  emetic  at  the  com 

BBDcement  of  the  disease.     This  may  be  useful  when  the  stomach  is  loade< 

with  undigested  food ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  advisable.     Perhaps  thi 

most  effectual  remedy  in  the  early  stage  is  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel 

Hiis  cathartic  appears  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  disease.    I 

is  certainly  more  efficient  than  other  medicines  belonging  to  the  same  class 

which  operate  on  the  bowels  no  less  powerfully.    I  have  often  seen  the  diseast 

jield  immediately  to  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  after  having  been  ineffectual!; 

treati*d  with  magnesia,  castor  oil,  salts,  &c.     For  more  than  thirty  years,  '. 

have  habituallv  used  this  medicine  in  the  irritative  fever  of  children,  hav 

Derer  seen  it  do  harm,  and  have  very  frequently  found  it  to  put  an  inimediat 

end  to  the  disease.     I  believe  tliat,  if  given  early,  it  will  generally  produc 

this  effect,  and  thus  prevent  the  protraction  of  the  fever  in  the  remittent  form 

How  it  operates  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.     Perhaps  it  may  do  good  by  it 

powerful  influence  upon  the  liver,  promoting  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  un 

loading  the  portal  circulation.     Perhaps  it  may  have  a  peculiar  alterativ 

effect.     Hut  the  fact  of  its  utility  rests  not  upon  theory,  but  experience.     Ii 

onier  to  avoid  the  sore  mouth  which,  in  some  fever  cases  of  children,  it  i 

liaJile  to  produce  when  long  retained  in  the  bowels,  care  should  always  b 

taken  ro  administer  some  other  cathartic,  if  it  fail  to  operate  freely  in  six  o 

eight  hours.     From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  th 

patient,  three  or  four  grains  being  the  proper  dose  for  a  child  during  th 

thini  and  fourth  year,  may  be  given  in  syrup  or  molasses,  and  followed,  i 

necessary,  in  the  time  above  mentioned,  by  a  do.se  of  castor  oil  or  sulphate  c 

magnesia.      Should  the  bowels  not  be  well  evacuated  in  this  way,  the  opera 

tion  of  the  cathartic  should  be  promoted  by  enemata.     In  cases  of  obstinat 

constipation,  moderate  doses  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna,  fennel-seec 

and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  will  be  foun^ 

very  effectual.     After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  should  the  feve 
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continae,  it  may  be  treated  with  the  neutral  mixture,  repeated  everj  hour  or 
two,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  or,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  faj 
a  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught  at  the  same  interval.  Along  with  the 
neutral  mixture,  when  there  is  no  sickness  of  stomach,  small  doses  of  antimo^ 
nial  wine,  or  of  tartar  emetic  in  aqueous  solution,  may  be  used,  the  quantity 
being  so  regulated  as  not  to  induce  yomiting  or  severe  nausea.  The  spirit  it 
nitric  ether  is  also  an  admirable  adjuvant,  when  there  is  much  starting  or 
twitching  of  the  tendons ;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  Hoffmann-s  anodyne,  and  chloroform  in  small  doses.  The  wann 
bath  is  useful  under  similar  circumstances.  This  treatment  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  febrile  paroxysm ;  but  it  may  also  be  employed,  with  smaller 
doses,  or  longer  intervals  between  them,  during  the  remission. 

Should  convulsions  have  occurred  or  be  threatened,  in  addition  to  the  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  and  the  warm  bath,  as  above  recommended,  poultices  made  with 
bruised  garlic  and  flaxseed  meal  or  bread  and  milk  should  be  applied  around 
the  feet,  and  the  back  should  be  bathed,  along  the  spine,  with  brandy  heated 
with  garlic.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by 
leeches  from  the  temples,  and  to  make  cold  applications  to  the  head ;  but  these 
are  by  no  means  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  practitioner  must  be  influeneed 
by  the  degree  of  arterial  action,  and  the  evidences  of  sanguineous  determini^ 
tion  to  the  head.  Convulsions  in  children  often  result  from  mere  nervous 
disturbance,  and  do  not  require  the  lancet.  When,  however,  they  continne 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  or  show  a  disi)osition  to  return,  especially  if  there  be 
no  reason  to  suspect  spasm  in  the  intestines,  it  will  be  safest  to  take  blood. 

Throughout  the  disease,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  daily  opened.  Mag^esia^ 
alone,  or  combined  with  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  will  often  be  usefbl,  not 
only  as  a  laxative,  but  also  as  an  antacid.  Should  the  patient  be  feeble,  it 
may  be  given  with  rhubarb.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  cal- 
omel, though  in  smaller  doses  than  at  first  It  would  be  especially  indicated 
by  whiteness  or  blackness  of  the  stools.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  if 
the  alimentary  canal  should  be  delicate,  blue  mass  may  be  substituted  for  the 
calomel. 

When  the  breath  is  sour,  small  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  should  be  given,  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water 
or  carbonic  acid  water.  The  latter  salt  should  be  preferred  when  the  urine 
is  very  scanty,  in  consequence  of  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds of  potassa. 

Should  the  abdomen  be  painful  or  tender,  it  should  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  cataplasm ;  and  sometimes  leeches  and  blistering  may  be  necessary. 
In  cases  accompanied  with  vomiting,  teaspoonful  doses  of  lime-water  and  milk, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  given  every  hour,  are  often  very  serviceable. 
In  the  same  cases,  aromatic  poultices,  or  weak  sinapisms  should  be  applied 
over  the  stomach ;  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  an  anodyne  enema. 

There  is  usually  so  much  aversion  to  food  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the 
child  to  take  nourishment  of  any  kind.  This  is  an  indication  of  nature  which 
should  not  be  slighted.  In  the  early  stages,  very  little  food  is  required,  and 
that  of  the  lightest  character.  Solution  of  gum  arable,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  generally  sufficiently  nutritive  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
while  the  fever  is  high  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  that,  having  little  taste,  the 
child  will  take  it  freely  for  drink,  especially  if  it  be  made  cold  with  a  little  ice. 
Barley,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  &c.,  may  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  when 
something  rather  more  nutritious  is  required ;  and  rennet  whey  Is  a  good  arti- 
cle of  diet  under  similar  circumstances.  Milk  and  water,  together  with  fari- 
naceous substances,  may  bo  employed  in  small  quantities  as  the  disease  ad- 
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TBOces;  and,  at  last,  it  may  become  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  ani- 
nitJ  broth  or  jellies.  Care,  however,  should  always  be  taken  to  give  nothing 
that  ean  irritate  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Cold  water  should  1^  given  fre- 
quently throughout  the  fever,  and  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  patient 

DanDg  convalescence,  the  bowels,  if  disposed  to  constipation,  should  bo 
kqii  open  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  or  by  enemata ;  and  the  greatest  caution 
flhoold  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  diet,  not  to  allow  indigestible  articles 
of  food,  Dor  to  permit  too  great  an  indulgence  of  the  now  sharpened  appetite. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  left  feeble  and  without  desire  for  food,  and 
espedally  if  he  sweat  copiously  at  night,  it  may  be  proper  to  administer  the 
mineral  acids,  simple  bitters,  or  a  little  sulphate  of  quinia 

Article  11. 

MIASMATIC  FEVER. 

UsTDKR  this  name  are  included  all  the  forms  of  fever  resulting  from  the  in- 
fluence of  marsh  miasmata.  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  agent,  as 
&r  as  known,  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  the  situations  in  which  its 
eiects  are  experienced,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  disease  in  general.    (See  page  157.) 

Of  the  different  cases  of  fever  which  originate  in  this  cause,  some  are  inter- 
mUenif  some  remiUeni,  and  some  so  little  variable  in  their  course  that  they 
ugfat^  with  as  much  propriety  as  almost  any  other  instances  of  febrile  disease, 
be  considered  as  continued.  But  it  is  not  in  type  or  form  only  that  these 
ftvert  differ.  Some  are  characterized  by  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  grade  of  action, 
Bach  as  is  usually  denominated  inflammatory;  others  have  a  low  or  typhoid 
toideDcy,  especially  towards  their  close ;  and  others  again  are  from  the  com- 
mencement decidedly  adynamic^  asthenic^  or  malignant  In  the  last  section 
are  included  the  cases  now  called  pernicious  or  congestive.  But  all  these 
Tuieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  modified  by  the  degree  of  intensity 
in  the  cause,  by  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  patient,  or  by  some  pre- 
nous  or  coexisting  morbid  influence.  They  are  in  fact  as  much  one  disease  as 
are  the  different  varieties  of  smallpox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever. 

They  exhibit  this  identity  of  nature,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  interchange- 
able character.  The  intermittent,  for  example,  sometimes  becomes  remittent, 
the  remittent  often  ends  in  the  intermittent,  and  those  cases  which  may  be 
considered  as  continued  always,  if  of  sufficient  duration,  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
remit,  and  in  the  end  sometimes  to  intermit.  Indeed,  the  paroxysmal  form 
appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them ;  and,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  concealed  by  superadded  phenomena,  generally  becomes  evident  upon  a 
careful  examination.  Even  the  different  grades  show  a  disposition  to  run 
into  one  another.  The  inflammatory  may  become  typhoid ;  and  the  lowest 
and  most  malignant  cases  often  leave  behind  them  a  tendency,  which,  after  the 
system  has  regained  its  energies,  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  an  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Again,  in  all  the  forms  of  mias- 
matic fever,  there  is  a  disposition  to  affect  especially  particular  organs,  as  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  stomach.  All,  moreover,  occur  at  the  same  season,  in  the 
same  situations,  and  even  in  the  same  family ;  one  individual  being  affected, 
perhaps,  with  one  form,  a  second  with  another,  and  a  third  with  still  another. 
Thus,  in  the  same  family,  there  may  be,  in  the  same  season,  a  case  of  ordinary 
Inten][iittent,  one  of  remittent,  and  one  of  pernicious  fever. 

iBhuli  treat  of  them  under  the  divisions  of  1.  intermittent  fever ;  2.  remit- 
i&ii/ever,  and  3.  pernicious,  or  congestive  fever,  which  may  be  either  inter- 
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mittent  or  ramittcat.  As  the  cases  which  might  deserve  to  be  called  e<» 
tinned  exhibit,  as  before  stated,  daring  their  coarse,  if  sufficiently  protndd, 
a  tendency  to  the  remittent  form,  they  may  without  iniproprie^  be  mU 
in  the  second  section. 

All  the  rarieties  of  miasmatic  fever  occur  most  frequently,  and,  u  origU 
affectJOQS,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  UtOK 
When  they  appear  in  the  winter  or  Rpring,  it  is  generally  u  retoma  of  1^ 
mer  attacks.  Still,  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilious  fever,  in  its  diSRH* 
forms,  occurring  in  the  latter  seasons,  without  previons  disease.  Id  Ah^ 
the  tendency  may  be  Btipposcd  to  have  larked  in  the  system,  derived  tram  n- 
posure  to  the  miasm  during  snmmer  or  autumn,  aod  to  become  evident  ipN 
the  application  of  some  exciting  cause  ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that,  k 
spring  ur  early  in  summer,  the  heat  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  great,  al 
sufficiently  protracted,  to  cause  the  evolution  of  miasmata  in  a  dilate,  ■! 
comparatively  inefficient  form. 


tatedM 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Sjn.— ffi.(T  and  Ague. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  febrile  paroxysms,  recurring  at  stated ' 
and  by  the  absence  of  fever  between  the  paroxysms.    The  intervening^ 
ttottt  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  commencement  of  the  next,  is  cil 
inlermiagion  or  apyrexia;  the  whole  period  occupied  by  one  paroxysm, 
the  succeeding  intermission,  is  culled  Ihe  inlerval. 

The  type  of  the  fever  has  reference  to  the  length  of  the  interval.     Tim 
are  three  ordinary  types ;  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan.     In 
tidian,  the  paroxysm  recurs  every  day,  with  an  interval  of  about  tin 
hours  ;  in  the  tertian,  every  other  day,  with  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
and  in  the  quartan,  every  third  day,  with  an  interval  of  seventy-two 
The  inventors  of  the  two  latter  names  considered  the  two  nearest  parol  _ 
days  with  the  intervening  day  or  days,  as  constituting  one  period,  and 
counted  every  paroxysmal  day  tnice  in  the  succession.    Other  types  are 
tioncd  by  authors;  such  as  the  quinlan,  se.rian,  geptan,  and  oct^n.  Uw 
occurring  at  intervals  of  a  week ;  but  they  are  all  very  rare  ;  and  then 
probably  few  physicians  who  have  seen  any  one  of  them. 

The  regular  types  above  mentioned  are  liable  to  namerons  diversities. 
quotidian  is  sometimes  double,  having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  TbenI 
double  tertian,  with  a  daily  paroxysm,  occurring  at  different  periods,  ori" 
different  characters,  on  successive  dnys;  the  paroxysms  of  altemato 
exactly  corresponding  with  each  other.  Thns,  on  the  first  and  third  ' 
paroxysms  may  take  place  in  the  morning,  and  correspond  with  each 
grade  and  character ;  while  on  the  second  and  fourth  day,  they  shall 
the  afternoon,  and  in  like  manner  correspond  with  each  other,  but  d" 
those  of  the  two  other  days.  It  thus  appears  that  two  tertians  are  ^ 
tf^thcr,  but  with  paroxysms  at  different  jieriods  of  the  twenty-four 
Sometimes  there  arc  two  paroxysms  in  one  day,  and  none  in  the  next, 
variety  is  named  duplicated  or  doubled  tertian.  The  triple  tertia 
paroxysms  every  other  day,  and  one  in  the  intervening  day;  tha 
instead  of  one  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  double  quartan  is  the 
which,  out  of  three  days,  two  have  eoch  one  paroxysm  and  the  other : 
triple  quartan,  that  in  which  there  is  a  paroxysm  every  day,  bnt  the 
BOCcesBive  paroxysms  differ  from  each  other,  while  they  correspond 
tively  with  the  three  which  fbllow.   Other  varieties  are  mentioned  bf 
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88  the  tripled  and  quadruple  tertian^  the  doubled  and  tripled  quartan^  &c.  &c. ; 
bat  these  distinctions  are  mere  refinements,  of  no  practical  valne,  and  exceed- 
inglT  rare  in  nature,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  other  foundation  than  in  the 
imagination  of  observers.  Of  all  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  the  double 
tertian  is  the  only  one  which  often  occurs.  It  is  said  that  cases  have  been 
noticed,  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  altogether  irregular.  These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  erratic  intermittents. 

SraPTOMa — Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  when  quite  regular  and 
folly  formed,  consists  of  three  stages ;  viz.,  the  cold,  the  hoi,  and  the  svwaiing, 
which  usually  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  mentioned.  Very  often,  the 
paroxysm  is  preceded  by  the  ordinary  preliminary  symptoms  of  fever,  such 
as  feelings  of  languor  or  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  stretching,  yawning, 
Ac.  (see  page  91)  ;  and  occasionally  these  feelings,  with  perhaps  some  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  impaired  appetite,  and  a  scarcely  observable  degree  of 
febrile  excitement,  constitute  the  whole  apparent  disease  for  several  succes- 
sive paroxysms.  A  person  is  seized  with  the  above  symptoms,  or  something 
h'ke  them,  which  after  a  few  hours  pass  off,  almost  without  notice,  and  are 
perhaps  quite  forgotten,  until,  upon  their  recurrence  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  or  upon  a  third  occasion  at  the  same  interval,  and  each  time  with  in- 
creased severity,  the  patient  is  reminded  of  the  preceding  attacks,  and  finds 
himself,  or  is  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  is  labouring  under  intermit- 
tent fever.  Attention  to  these  imperfectly  formed  preliminary  paroxysms  is 
important ;  as  the  disease  may  be  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  proper  mea- 
sures at  this  early  stage,  and  much  subsequent  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
spared  the  patient.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  regular  paroxysm  seizes 
the  patient  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  and  without  warning. 

Cold  Stage. — After  some  yawning,  stretching,  &c.,  the  patient  experiences 
sensations  of  chilliness,  especially  in  the  limbs.  These  increase,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  body,  becoming  often  severe  and  distressing.  Not  unfre- 
qaently,  the  chilliness  seems  to  run  in  longitudinal  lines,  as  if  little  stream- 
lets of  ice-cold  water  were  trickling  down  the  trunk.  Along  with  this,  the 
patient  experiences  shivering  or  trembling ;  rapid  and  successive  shudders  run 
through  the  frame ;  the  teeth  often  chatter,  sometimes  loudly ;  and  the  bed- 
steail  is  occasionally  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the  involuntary  movements. 
These  tremors,  in  connection  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  are  teclinically  deno- 
minated rigors.  The  body  often  feels  cold  to  an  observer,  especially  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  Some- 
times the  surface  is  hotter  than  in  health,  even  when  the  patient  experiences 
8  feeling  of  cold. 

In  connection  with  the  sensation  of  coldness,  the  surface  is  pale  and  con- 
tracted, and  not  unfrequently  presents  the  rough  appearance  called  goose- 
flesh,  which  is  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  sebaceous  and  capillary  folli- 
cles, while  the  proper  tissue  of  the  skin  shrinks.  From  tlie  same  cause,  the 
hair  sometimes  bristles,  as  in  fright.  The  hands  are  shrunken,  the  features 
contracted,  the  countenance  pale,  and  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fingers  often 
purplish,  or  somewhat  livid. 

Though  the  tongue  is  pale  and  moist,  there  is  often  thirst ;  all  disposition 
for  food  is  lost ;  and  occasionally  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  food,  mucus,  or 
bilious  matter,  are  experienced.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  and  often  hur- 
ried ;  and  the  patient  has  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium 
or  chest,  which  causes  him  to  sigh  deeply.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  short, 
dry  cough.  The  pulse  is  small,  in  some  instances  accelerated,  even  very  much 
BO,  in  others  slow,  often  irregular  and  feeble.  The  secretions  are  generally 
scanty ;   but  the  urine  is  usually  pale,  limpid,  and  copious. 

The  nerrons  system  is  much  disordered.     Independently  of  the  tremors 
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&lreadj  alluded  to,  there  ie  often  seTere  pain,  of  a  nennlglc  ehanetcr,  b  ttt 
back,  loins,  and  extremities,  and  sometimea  in  the  head.  The  tamper  ii  Mt 
nnfireqaently  irritable,  and  the  mind  confoEed,  dejected,  and  Homet* 
clering.  Occasionally  there  is  drowsincHS,  which,  in  soma  rare 
deepens  into  Btapor,  coma,  and  even  Bymptoms  of  apople^. 

The  dnration  of  the  cold  stage  varies  greatly.  Sometimea  it  doM  notifr 
ceed  a  few  minntes,  Bometimes  extends  to  three  or  fbar  honra  or  tnoTB.  Ql 
the  arerage,  it  may  be  stated  at  about  an  hoar. 

Hot  SUige. — Pyrexia. — The  passage  from  the  chill  to  the  hot  stage  km 
abmpt  Rigors  for  a  time  alt«niate  with  flnshes  of  heat  Ths  first  mom* 
tions  of  warmth  are  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  A  glow  ia  fUl  aboit 
the  &ce  and  temples,  and  the  patient  is  conscions  of  increased  heat  of  brarik 
Gradually  the  whole  sarfsce  becomes  hot;  bnt  even  now,  if  a  limb  be 
into  a  cool  part  of  the  bed,  sudden  chills  are  felt,  vibrating 
throngh  the  frame.  At  length  all  traces  of  the  cold  stage  disappear,  and  flir 
patient  is  affected  with  a  nniversal  bnming  beat  The  cheeka  ara  ' 
the  eyes  sparkle,  the  sorfoce  is  everywhere  reddened,  and  the  skin 
with  blood.  The  evidence  of  increased  heat  is  not  confined  to  the 
of  the  patient  The  tem])eratare  of  the  body  is  positively  increaaed.  Fn^ 
dyce  found  it  to  be  105°  by  the  thermometer,  and  Mackintosh  states  thatkl- 
has  known  it  to  be  as  high  as  110°  in  Great  Britun,  and  US"  in  waiB  d^ 
mates.  The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry;  the  tongne  nauallj  fnmd;  aad  tir 
patient  generally  complains  of  great  thirst,  though  this  is  not  iomUbli' 
There  is  an  utter  disinclination  for  food,  and  occasionally  nansea  and  TO^k 
tng.  The  respiration  is  more  regular  than  in  the  chill,  but  ia  still  acceleiatiA- 
The  pulse  is  more  firequent  than  in  health,  and  is  usually  full  and  strong.  It- 
some  cases,  however,  when  the  etate  of  the  system  is  adynamic,  it  is  at  am 
frequent  and  feeble.  All  the  secretions  are  diminished;  the  skin  being Af 
as  well  as  hot,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  often  high-coloured.  The  hM  w-. 
almost  always  painful,  sometimes  very  much  so;  and  the  suffering  from  Wp. 
canse,  as  well  as  ttie  general  violence  of  the  febrile  reaction,  is  often  gnattt 
than  ia  usual  in  remittent  or  continued  fever.  The  pain  is  frequently  thnb4 
hing,  with  a  feeling  of  distension  in  the  temples,  and  scene  to  be  deep  in  tU* 
head,  unlike  that  of  the  chill,  which  is  generally  superficial.  There  is  flfr- 
quently  also  pain  in  the  bock  and  limbs.  Convulsions  are  not  nncomauaW 
children,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  stage.  Sometimes  there  is  a  modi* ' 
rate  delirium ;  but  this  is  not  common.  In  some  instances,  a  rash-like,  ar#  | 
petechial  eruption  appears  and  disappears  with  the  fever.  The  dnratiaa^  ' 
the  hot  Htagc  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  hours  or  more.  * '. 

Stealing  Stage. — Perspiration  generally  appears  first  upon  the  &ce  ■( 
breast,  and  ^itdually  spreads  over  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes  slight,  W 
generally  copious,  and  occasionaliy  very  profuse.  Upon  its  first  appeanmp 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  some  relief;  and  the  febrile  symptOTna  gi  '  " 
abate  as  it  advances.  The  skin  becomes  cool,  the  excitement  of  the 
tion  subsides,  the  mouth  is  moistened,  the  headache  disappears,  and  the  pa 
frequently  fulls  into  a  calm  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  free  from  fever, 
kidneys  now  resume  their  function,  and  the  urine  which  is  dischaiged 
often  deposits  a  lateritions  sediment  upon  cooling. 

It  has  been  stated  by  writers  Uiat  each  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  sal 
to  the  chill,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  preceding  stage;  in  other 
that  the  cold  stage  produces  the  hot,  and  the  hot  the  sweating.  Bnt  IkhV 
scarcely  probable,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  which  bear  Wf 
proportion  to  each  other ;  a  protracted  and  severe  chill  being  frequently  lift' 
lowed  by  less  fever  than  a  very  slight  one,  and  tlie  fever  sometimet  oceinl' 
without  any  preceding  chiU  whatever.     The  probabili^  ii^  ibtt,  wUia  W 
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depresioD  of  the  cold  stage  is  natarallj  followed  bj  some  degree  of  febrile 
reaction,  aa  a  necessarj  conseqaence,  the  morbific  caasc,  whatever  it  may  be, 
18  capable  of  producing  the  hot  stage  by  a  direct  infiaence. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  greatly.  In  many  instances, 
it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hours;  while  in  others  it  runs  on  to  within  a 
Terr  short  time  of  the  succeeding  paroxysm,  lasting  sometimes  in  a  quotidian 
eij^teen  hours,  in  a  tertian  thirty-six,  and  in  a  quartan  sixty.  As  a  general 
nde,  however,  the  paroxysm  is  longer  in  a  quotidian  than  a  tertian,  and  in 
this  than  a  quartan.  The  average  duration  in  the  quotidian  may  perhaps  be 
stated  at  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  the  tertian  at  eight  or  ten,  and  in  the  quar- 
tan at  ^re  or  six.  But  the  paroxysms  generally  shorten,  as  the  disease  be- 
comes of  longer  continuance. 

The  paroxysm  is  liable  to  other  diversities.  Sometimes  the  cold  stage  is 
veiy  slighty  and  exhibits  few  of  its  characteristic  symptoms.  Cases  are  not 
ancommon  in  which  the  only  discoverable  signs  are  some  blueness  about  the 
nails,  and  a  little  coolness  of  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  and  feet.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  young  children.  Occasionally  even  these  symptoms  are 
wanting,  and  the  paroxysm  begins  at  once  with  the  hot  stage,  without  any 
preceding  chill  whatever.  This  is  the  form  of  the  complaint  called  by  the 
vulgar  dumb  ague,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  common  form,  which  is 
called  shaking  ague.  Sometimes  the  sweating  stage  is  wanting;  the  fever 
either  gradually  subsiding  without  any  discharge,  or  the  place  of  the  perspi- 
ntion  being  supplied  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  The  idea 
has  been  advanced,  and  it  seems  plausible,  that  the  dropsical  effusion  which 
occasionally  attends  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  may  be  vicarious  to  the 
perspiration.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cold  stage  has,  in  some  instances,  passed 
iito  the  sweating,  without  the  intervention  of  febrile  reaction ;  and-  that,  in 
others,  the  whole  paroxysm  has  consisted  of  perspiration  without  either  chill 
or  fever.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  disease,  though  it  may  be  intermittent,  can 
Raicely  be  said  to  merit  the  name  of  intermittent  fever.  In  the  double  ter- 
tian, it  sometimes  happens  that,  of  the  two  paroxysms,  which  serve  as  the 
prototypes  of  all  the  others,  one  may  be  regular  in  all  its  stages,  while  the 
other  is  destitute  of  chill,  or  in  some  other  way  peculiar. 

Among  the  vagaries  of  the  paroxysm,  a  very  singular  one  has  been  noticed, 
in  which  the  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  limb,  which  passes  through  the 
several  stages  regularly,  the  remainder  of  the  system  being  apparently  undis- 
tarbed.     Dr.  W.  A.  Peck,  of  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  young  woman,  in  whom  the  whole  right  side  went  through  the  cold,  hot, 
and  sweating  stages,  all  well  marked,  without  participation  of  the  left.  (BosL 
Med.  and  Surg,  Jotim.  Nov.  15,  1855,  p.  322.)     Various  affections,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  without  any  other  resemblance  to  intermittent  fever 
dian  their  paroxysmal  character,  have  been  considered  as  masked  cases  of  the 
disease  (/ehrui  intermittens  larvata.)     Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hiccough,  petechial  eruptions,  diar- 
riKBa.  and  dysentery,  all  of  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  intermittent 
f«>nn.  occurring  daily  or  every  other  day  at  the  same  hour,  with  intervals  of 
apparent  health.     But  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  as  little  claim  to  be 
considered  intermittent  fever,  as  the  same  affections,  in  their  continuous  form, 
would  have  to  be  considered  continued  fever.     If  they  could  be  shown  to  be 
oniformly  the  result  of  mj/israatic  influence,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  this  view  of  their  nature  ;   but  the  fact  is,  that  they  often  occur  under  cir- 
enmstances  in  which  miasmata  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  the  cause. 

IrUermtsinon,  or  ^pyrearia. — After  the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  the  patient, 
thoQ^h  witboot  fever,  is  ijot  usually  quite  free  from  signs  of  disease.    General 
Jmngnor,  facility  of  f&tigu^^   paiuB  in  the  back  and  loins,  uneasy  sensations  in 
voi*  I.  1 1» 
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the  head  and  epigastriain,  with  Bome  fur  upon  the  toii((ne,  and  a  feeble  appe- 
tite, are  not  unfVeqnently  left  behind,  in  greater  or  less  de(p-ee.  The  patient, 
moreover,  fs  apt  to  have  a  ])alc  or  somewhat  sallow  complexion,  and  a  neUf 
look.  These,  or  analogons  symptoms,  arc  most  common  after  the  earl;  pu^ 
oxyBms.  Sometimes  they  are  very  slight,  sometimes  so  considerable  ai,  ii 
connection  with  some  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pulse,  to  render  the  >■ 
termission  imperfect.  They  generally  diminish  with  the  continiiaDce  of  tk 
disease  ;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes  apparently  quite  well  in  the  ii- 
tervals  of  his  attacks ;  having,  not  nnf^quently,  the  appetite,  the  digntin, 
and  the  general  TJgoar.  though  not  perhaps  fully  the  aspect  of  health.  To  ttl 
ahoTe  rale,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  patiai^ 
even  at  the  commencement,  is  as  free  from  all  signs  of  disease  daring  the  b 
termission,  as  in  his  most  perfect  health. 

CouRtiK,  Termination,  &c. — It  has  been  stated  that,  io  the  Bereral  tjpai 
of  intermittent  fever,  the  paroxysms  return  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 
There  is,  however,  often  some  variation  in  this  respect.  The  commencemitf 
of  a  paroxysm,  instead  of  being  precisely  at  the  same  time  of  day  as  that  d 
the  preceding,  maybe  an  honr  or  two  earlier,  or  an  hour  or  two  later;  andit 
not  nnA*eqnentl;  happens  that,  if  a  little  before  the  time  upon  one  day,  itii 
a  little  after  it  on  the  next,  so  that  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  difv^ 
ence  is  the  regular  hour.  In  some  ca.<tcB,  instead  of  thus  fluctaatingbackwara 
and  forwards,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  occurs  an  hour  or  two  esriler  tia 
its  predecessor,  so  that  the  length  of  the  intermission  is  regularly  iHminiifai 
In  other  cases,  it  occurs  an  honr  or  two  later,  so  as  regularly  to  len^hei  tki 
intermission.  In  the  former,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  nn  anticipating,^^ 
latter,  a  relardinfj  inlerniiftent.  One  type  may  in  this  manner  be  conveilri 
into  another.  Thus,  an  anticipating  quartan  may  become  a  tertian,  and  ■ 
anticipating  tertian  a  quotidian ;  while  a  retarding  qootidian  is  changed  iM> 
a  tertian,  and  a  retarding  tertian  into  a  ([uarlan.  It  is  obvions  that  an  a- 
ticipating  quotidian  may  pass  IVom  the  intermittent  to  the  remittent  fora. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  tlie  paroxysms  seldom  occur  daring  the  m^ 
Perhaps  sleep  may  in  some  woy  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  attack.  The  nil 
is  not  universally,  but  generally  true.  In  the  vust  majority  of  cases,  the  liH 
of  attack  is  between  eight  in  the  moniing  and  eight  in  the  evening;  anditii 
worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  anticipating  and  retarding  case^  w^ 
the  receding  or  advancing  paroxysm  reaches  the  period  of  darkness,  it  it  ^ 
either  to  be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  to  leap  over  the  night,  backward  i^  ■ 
the  evening,  or  forward  into  the  morning.  Thus,  the  paroxysm  of  an  anticfpit' 
ing  tertian,  occurring  first  at  noon,  and  recurring  afterwards  snccesnTetf  tf 
the  hours  of  ton,  eight,  and  six,  will,  after  attaining  the  la.st  mentioned  hM^ 
either  continue  to  recnr  at  the  same,  or  will  return  next  time  at  abontiixv 
eight  in  the  evening  preceding  the  regular  period.  A  retarding  tertiaa,* 
the  contrary,  after  reaching  the  confines  of  night,  makes  its  next  tttadiii 
the  moraing,  subsequent  to  the  regular  day  of  retam.  (Fordi/ce.) 

It  has  been  generally  oltserved  that,  the  shorter  the  intermission,  the  eaiBr 
is  the  honr  of  the  day  at  which  the  paroxysm  is  disposed  to  appear.  Tli^ 
the  quotidian  most  frequently  makes  its  attack  in  the  morning,  the  tnlhB- 
about  noon,  and  the  quartan  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  there  arcM^ 
freqnent  exceptions  to  this  rale.  Thus,  the  quotidian  and  tertian  maycho^ 
places,  or  may  cither  of  them  occur  in  the  aftcraoon ;  but  the  p»,tOTj*m<^ 
the  quartan  very  rarely  appears  in  the  morning.  Another  result  of  obaun^ 
lion  is.  that  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  later  in  the  dayM* 
anally  the  returns.  Ilcnce,  in  old  cases  of  intcrmittcnts,  the  paro^H* 
flhoald  occur  in  the  afternoon. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  change  of  one  type  into  aootber 
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course  of  an  anticipating  or  retarding  intermittent  But  the  same  convereion 
sometimes  takes  place  abrnptly.  The  most  common  is  from  a  type  with  fre- 
quent paroxysms,  to  another  in  which  they  are  less  frequent  Hence,  a  quoti- 
dian is  more  apt  to  becbme  tertian,  and  a  tertian  quartan,  than  the  reverse. 

Intermittents,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  in  general  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  milder  cases  not  unfrequently  terminate  spontaneously  with  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  and  sometimes  so  early  even  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  paroxysm.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  tertian  fevers  which  occurred  in  the  infirmaries  of  the 
Salpetriere  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic,  termi- 
nated with  the  ninth  paroxysm,  or  previously.  The  treatment  employed  was 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  calculated  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease.  (Diet,  de  Med,,  xvi.  589.)  According  to  Fordyce,  quotidians 
usually  end  spontaneously  in  about  ten  weeks,  tertians  in  about  four  months, 
and  quartans  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  But  occasionally  these  diseases 
continue  for  a  much  longer  time,  if  not  interrupted. 

When  an  intermittent  has  been  checked  by  any  means  whatever,  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  return,  so  that  very  slight  causes  will  often  provoke  a 
fresh  attack,  and  not  unfrequently  a  recurrence  will  take  place  without  any 
appreciable  cause.  Quartans  are  said  to  be  most  apt  to  relapse ;  but  all  the 
types  are  subject  to  the  law.  In  these  returns  there  is  a  singular  tendency  to 
observe  the  septenary  period.  It  has  been  said  that  quotidians  are  most  apt 
to  return  at  the  end  of  a  week,  tertians  of  two  weeks,  and  quartans  of  three. 
I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  several  types ;  but  of  the  general 
hci  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  most  instances,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  relapse  takes  place  upon  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  last  paroxysm ;  and,  if  this  day  be  passed,  then  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  or  at  some  future  weekly  period.  An  autumnal  attack  of  intermittent  is 
very  frequently  succeeded  by  another,  at  the  opening  of  the  warm  weather,  in 
the  subsequent  spring.  The  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  continues 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  In  general,  the  subsequent 
attacks,  without  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  cause,  are  milder  than  the  original. 

Grades  and  Complications. — Intermittent  fever  may  be  of  a  sthenic 
character,  with  a  vigorous  reaction,  a  full  strong  pulse,  a  florid  surface,  and  a 
pure  rich  blood ;  it  may  be  asthenic,  with  unusual  depression  in  the  chill,  a 
slow  and  uncertain  reaction,  a  feeble  though  frequent  pulse,  a  dusky  or  purplish 
hue  of  the  skin,  and  a  depraved,  impoverLshed,  or  scanty  blood  ;  or  it  may  be 
of  any  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  In  the  first  mentioned  form,  it  is 
sometimes  though  erroneously  said  to  be  injlammatory ;  for  the  condition  may 
eiiit  altogether  independently  of  inflammation.  In  the  second  form,  it  may 
be  called  simply  feeble,  when  the  blood  is  not  depraved,  and  the  general 
energies  not  greatly  depressed ;  typhoid,  when  along  with  the  debility  there 
is  a  peculiar  contamination  or  depravation  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  ma- 
lignant or  pernicious,  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  so  much  prostrated 
as  to  endanger  a  speedy  and  fatal  issue.  These  diff'erences  de])end.  not  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  miasmatic  cause,  but  on  the  previous  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  the  influence  of  other  causes  acting  conjointly  with  the  miasmata. 
Most  cases  occurring  in  temperate  latitudes  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic 
grade  ;  and  the  characters  of  tliis  grade  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
general  description  of  fever.  The  merely  feeble  cases  are  known  by  a  general 
deficiency  of  energy  in  the  reaction,  and  the  marks  of  debility  in  the  inter- 
mission, without  peculiar  symptoms  of  derangement,  or  any  very  alarming 
signs  of  prostration.  They  are  not  uncommon  among  individuals  reduced  by 
previous  indisposition.  The  typhoid  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  greater 
depression  of  the  chill,  the  pungent  heat  of  the  skin  during  the  reaction,  the 
very  frequent  but  comparatively  small  and  feeble  pulse,  the  more  than  ordi- 
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a&ry  dryness  of  the  moutli,  the  brovn  coloar  of  the  tongae,  the  tendency  to 
the  production  of  sordea  about  the  teeth,  the  dusky  hue  of  the  snriue,  ud 
the  greater  frequency  of  ncrvoas  aymptoms.  as  subsultus  tendinum,  jactitstiaa, 
and  low  delirium.  They  are  met  with  chiefly  among  personB  preTiomlj  »- 
posed  to  the  want  of  proper  sustenance,  fresh  air,  and  the  ordinary  comtbrti 
of  life,  or  at  periods  when  an  epidemic  typhoid  influence  preraila  in  miiumilir 
districts.  The  worst  of  these  coses,  in  which  the  blood  is  most  imntiRd, 
may  be  considered  as  malignant.  Of  the  pernicious  intermittent  I  shul  tmt 
separately ;  as  it  differs  f^om  the  other  forms  strikingly  in  some  of  its  symp- 
toms, and  requires  that  especial  attention  should  be  called  to  it,  in  coui- 
qnencc  of  its  terrible  &tality  when  mistaken,  and  inefficiently  treated. 

Intermittent  fever  is  not  nnfreqnently  associated  with  inflammation  of  oh 
or  more  organs  of  the  body,  and,  in  this  state,  has  oft«o  been  confonnded 
with  the  higher  grades  of  the  ordinary  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  onder  the 
name  of  inflammatory  intermittent ;  the  local  affection  having  been  orerlookad 
or  disregarded.  The  Oistinguishing  general  character  of  these  complicitcd 
cases  is  the  appearance  of  the  bnffy  loat  of  the  blood  upon  coagalation.  Efr 
cept  in  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  anemic  coses,  which  are  in  general  readily 
recognized,  this  sign  may  be  considered  as  conclnsive  of  the  existence  of  1^ 
flammation.  When  this  attends  tiie  sthenic  state  of  the  ferer,  a  peeoBv 
hardness  of  the  pulse  is  superatldcd  to  its  strength  of  impulse.  Bnt  thBto- 
flammation  may  also  be  coincident  with  the  typhoid  character  of  the  diiKiiH 
in  which  case  this  hardness  may  be  wanting. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  Vm, 
the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  or  its  investing  membranes.  To  ennmeratc  here  il 
the  symptoms  characteristic  uf  the  phlegmasia;  of  these  structures,  woold  bi 
to  anticipate  what  must  be  stated  fully  hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  t* 
notice  a  few  prominent  symptoms,  which  may  serve  to  tix  attention  upon  tkt 
inflammation  when  it  shall  exist.  When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  there  in 
usually  burning  pain  and  tcndcnicss  upon  pres^<^^e  in  the  epigastriBBi,  * 
craving  for  ice  or  cold  drinks,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  naoM 
and  vomiting;  substances  wJiich  are  ordinarily  acceptable  to  the  Elomid, 
being  often  promptly  rejected.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  b  manifested  by 
griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  tenderness  over  some  partinla 
part  of  its  surface,  and  diarrhiea,  or  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  liver  may  h 
considered  as  the  seat  of  inflammation,  when  tlicre  are  pain  and  tenderan 
in  the  right  hypochondriiim,  liilliculty  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  pwn  iathi 
right  shouldur,  nausea  and  vomiting,  di.scoloiire(l  evacuations  from  the  bowtii; 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  or  tongue,  and  a  deep-brown  coloar  rf 
the  urine.  These  inflammations  arc  must  freqaent  in  the  summer  and  autua 
The  symptoms  of  thoracic  inflammatiun  are  different,  according  as  the  brae- 
chiat  membrane,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura,  is  affected.  Il 
the  first  case,  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms  are  presented;  in  the  MCObL 
cough  with  a  scanty,  viscid,  and  rusty  expectoration,  and  an  obtuse  pail  il 
the  chest;  in  the  third,  acute  pain  at  some  one  point  in  the  side.  Thisco^ 
plication  is  most  freciuent  in  winter  and  spring.  Inflammation  of  the  encep^ 
alon  may  be  suspected,  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe,  the  patient  h 
ptunfully  sensitive  to  light  or  sound,  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  deliri 
convulsions  are  conjoined  with  the  other  symptoms.  All  these  infli 
complications  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  young  and  vigorani.  They  lit 
proportionably  more  frequent  in  the  quotidian  than  the  tertian,  and  in  th> 
tertian  than  the  quartan.    Old  persons  are  most  subject  to  apoplexy  or  pslQ^ 

The  inflammation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  keep  np  some  febrile  excitenM^ 
after  the  intermittent  paroxysm  has  subsided.  In  this  case  a  complete  intv* 
miamon  is  prevented.    The  disease  at  first  presents  the  chvacter  of  *  iwit 
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teot;  but,  u  the  inflammatioD  diminisheH,  the  inter-paro.xyiinial  ferer  ceases, 
and  the  true  character  of  the  affection  beenmes  mmiifeat.  When  the  inflam- 
matioD is  insofficient  to  aaatain  a  symptomatic  ferer,  the  intermiKBion  maj  he 
complete  so  far  as  regards  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin ;  but  a  close 
examination  will  often  detect  signs  of  the  local  disease  in  tenderness  of  the 
oi^n  affected,  a  furred  touguc,  defective  appetite,  and  a  dc^ec  of  hardness 
or  resistance  in  the  pulse,  not  ordinarily  observed  in  the  apyrcxio. 

The  inflammation  which  thus  occasionally  attends  intermittent  fever  may 
have  previously  existed,  or  been  called  into  action  by  the  inflncnce  of  the  fever 
upon  a  predisposition,  or  may  be  coincident  with  the  fever,  and  like  it  depen- 
dent immediately  upon  the  mittsmatic  cause,  or,  finally,  may  he  the  result  of 
exposure  to  some  accidental  cause  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

Authors  sometimes  speak  of  gastric  inlermillentu,  and  cerebral  inturrtn't- 
tenla;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  distinctions.  It  is  true  that  the 
stomach  and  brain  are  severally  much  more  irritated  in  some  cases  than  in 
Others ;  but  the  sanic  may  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  orfrans ;  and  thus  we 
shonid  have  subdivisions  of  the  disensc  as  numerous  as  the  functions.  The 
eases,  denominated  as  above,  generally  owe  whatever  peculiarity  they  may 
evince  to  complications  of  the  intermittent  fever  with  gastro-hepatic  inflam- 
mation, in  the  one  case,  and  with  some  form  of  encephalitis  in  the  other. 

EmcTS. — If  an  intermittent  be  speedily  clicckcd,  it  will  leave  no  other 
unpleasant  consequence  behind  it  than  a  disposition  to  return.    Bnt,  if  allowed 
to  mn  on  indefinitely,  or  if  freciuently  provoked  to  return  by  a  continued  ex- 
posure to  the  cau?:e,  it  sometimes  prndiices  very  disufrrceable  effects.     The 
most  comiHou  of  these  is  t^nlanjentei'f  of  the  spleen.     Miasmata  appear  capa- 
ble of  producing  disoase  in  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.,  by  an  immediate  influence ; 
ud  it  is  possible  that  affections  uf  this  kind,  accompanying  inter  mi  ttcnts, 
mar  sometimes  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  that  gives  rise  to  the  fever; 
bnt  it  is  rciy  certain  that  they  arc  fre<iucntly,  and  liighly  probable  that  tliey 
m  much  the  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the  intermittent  paroxysms. 
Indeed,  the  spleen  can  often  be  perceived  to  be  enlarged  during  the  cold  stage. 
The  blood  which  leaves  the  capillaries  becomes  congested  in  the  viscera,  and 
Kpeciallv  in  the  spleen,  which  is  probably  intended  as  n  diverticulum,  to  pre- 
TMit  injury  from  such  irregularities  of  the  circulation  to  more  important  or- 
pffli     The  enlargement  subsides  somewhat  in  the  apyrexia,  but,  returning 
■gtin  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  subsequent  paroxysm,  iiccomes  at  length,  in 
Kmt  in.>tances,  excessive ;  so  that  the  spleen  may  be  perceived  extending  far 
intq  the  abdomen,  and  ocirasionally  occujiying  more  than  one-half  of  the 
WTity.     It  is  generally  also  more  or  less  inilnrated.     In  this  state,  it  is  com- 
nonlf  called  ague  cake,  and  is  a  well-known  affection  in  miasmatic  distri<-ts. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  quartan,  and  least  so  in  the  quotidian. 
The  Witt  obirtinato  and  long  continued  the  disease,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be 
Wended  with  this  affection  of  the  spleen. 

In  like  manner,  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  indurated  ;  and, 
"fnwhen  not  sensibly  increased  in  bulb,  is  often  aft'ected  with  chnjnic  in- 
llMiittliim,  or  derangement  of  function,  giving  rise  to  jaundice,  dyspepsia, 
iJiwlKEa,  Ac. 

The  appearance  of  a  patient  labouring  under  chronic  intermittent  is  char- 
ttwistic.  His  countenance  has  a  sallow  palenosn,  with  frequently  a  sad  or 
^j«1«l  expri<ssion,  indicative  of  habitual  depression  of  spirits.  Feelings  of 
•wpiwr,  muscular  weakness,  nnd  liability  to  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  are 
'*iyceramon.  The  tongue  is  often  furred,  the  aiipetitefeeiile,  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  clay-coloured  or  otherwise  dcmnge<l,  aTid  the  urine  occasion- 
<Jlr  dark-brown  aa  in  jaundice.  Sometimes  the  body  is  emaciated,  sometimes 
atlier  full  as  if  bloated. 
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A  rtiTj  frequent  renult  of  protracted  intermittent  is  dropsy.  This  affection 
Horoetimes  occnre  during  the  continu&uce  of  the  disease,  and,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  ascribed  in  part  to  a  TicarioQS  secretion  into  the  cellalar  tissue  and 
serous  cavities.  But  it  is  more  frequent  after  the  intermittent  has  been  int»> 
ropted.  Even  in  such  cases,  it  may  possibly  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  Eubati- 
tntion  of  a  serous  discharge  for  the  perspiration  to  which  the  system  wu 
accustomed,  and  to  which  the  process  of  sanguification  had  become  accomno- 
dated;  and  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  disappeif- 
ance  of  the  dropsy.  {NordamerHc.  Monatsberichf,  &c.,  i.  27.)  I  hare  oftcB 
fonnd  the  urine  to  be  albnminons,  and  sometimes  highly  so.  Tct  the  droftj 
is  generally  curable.  Hence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kidneys  afe,  n 
has  been  supposed,  organically  diseased.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  albumiiKni 
in  intermittent  fever,  without  any  dropsical  symptoms.  {Archives  GfTtiralu, 
ie  s^.,  X.V.  509.)  The  probability  is,  that  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood 
so  often  an  attendant  or  result  of  intermittents,  is  the  main  source  of  the  slih 
aion  in  these  cases.  Another  source  of  dropsy  in  intennittents  is  orgaoic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  veins  of  the  abdominal  Tiscero,  toi 
sometimes  of  all  that  portion  of  the  system  drained  by  the  branches  of  tlie 
ascending  vena  cava,  become  congested,  in  cnnsequence  of  obstmction  in  tlie 
liver  and  spleen,  and  relieve  themselves  by  effusion.  Tliis  form  of  dropqr  ii 
often  obstinate,  and  sometimes  incurable;  for,  though  relieved  by  remedies,  it 
is  apt  to  retniTi  so  long  as  the  cause  continues.  Yet,  when  the  result  of  in- 
termittents,  it  is  mnch  less  hopeless  than  when  springing  from  independent 
disease  of  tho  viscera;  for  there  is  alwayij  some  prospect  of  removing  itbf 
eradicating  the  original  aflection. 

An  attack  of  insanity  has  been  known  occasionally  to  follow  the  cure  ofu 
intermittent.  The  latter  diseose  is  thoufi:ht  also  to  have  been  sometimes  (b- 
jurions  by  suspending  menstruation,  the  lochini  diivharge,  and  tho  secretion 
of  milk  in  women,  and  habitual  hemorrhoidal  discharges  in  men. 

But,  while  thus  fruitful  in  mischief,  intermittent s  have  the  credit,  probi^ily 
in  some  measure  deserved,  of  being  occasionally  useful  by  superseding  other 
diseases,  and  removing  morbid  tendencies  which  had  before  resisted  treatment 
They  act  in  this  way  tike  medicines  which  suiistitute  a  safe  and  temporary, 
for  an  unsafe  or  obstinate  affection.  It  is  more  especially,  though  not  exoln- 
sively,  nervous  diseases  that  are  thus  remedied.  Among  them  are  neuralgic 
affections,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  various  cu- 
taneous diseases.  Even  mania  is  said  to  have  been  superseded  by  intcnnit- 
t«nt  fever,  and  the  tendency  to  phthisis  has  been  thought,  though  probably 
on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  materially  counteracted  by  it* 

Anatomical  Chahacterb. — The  proper  aimtomical  character  of  intermit- 
tent fever  has  scarcely  been  ascertained.  The  lesions  which  have  f^enerally 
proved  fatal,  and  which  are  those  observed  upon  dissection,  are  not  es.aentid^ 
parts  of  the  fever,  being  sometimes  purely  incidental,  and  sometimes  effecti 
which  might  have  been  absent  without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  disease. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  of  its  membranes,  cerebral  congestion  and  eflta- 
sion,  gastritis,  gastrn-enteritis,  pulmonary  inflammation  and  congestion,  and 
various  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  among  the  affections  which  have 
been  most  frequently  observed  in  persons  who  have  died  while  labouring  under 

*  It  is  proper  In  Mute  Ihnl,  in  a  nsrirv  of  the  first  r^Iition  of  IhiD  work,  in  the  5e« 
Orlckna  Medical  nnd  Surgiciil  Journul  for  May,  1848,  it  is  lipclored  bj  the  writer,  who 
kppMrs  to  have  had  bd  ei(«niiive  experience  \a  miasmatic  diwiisea.  that  lie  bus  '*  octet 
■ecn  a  case  in  which  the  occurrence  of  an  intermittent,  durini;  the  progrcaa  of  anothar 
diaeoac,  seemed  of  Itiwlf  lo  have  proved  beneficial  to  thai  dineaae :"  but,  on  Iha  coDtruT, 
had  generally  obaerred  a  pr^adicial  influeace  of  the  new  upon  the  original  mala^. 
(.Va((  to  iAt  icamd  tdition.) 
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intennittflnt  ferer.  The  liver  bu  nsakUy  been  fonnd  congested  with  blood, 
ud  of  a  dark  colour.  Enlargement  with  or  withont  change  of  stnictiire,  in- 
emtaed  denaity,  softening,  and  suppuration,  are.  the  lesions  most  frequeuU; 
obterved  in  that  organ.  The  spleen  has  generally  been  found  enlarged,  and 
altered  In  texture,  Bometimes  broken  down  and  softened,  so  as  even  to  resemble 
coagulated  blood  enveloped  in  a  membranons  coTering.  Occasionally  it  has 
been  nptared,  and  dark  or  gmmoas  blood  has  been  met  with  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peiitoneam.     Suppuration  of  the  viscus  has  also  been  noticed. 

Cavkkb. — Of  the  intermittent  fover  here  treated  of,  miasmata  are  the  essen- 
tial caue.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  cases  of  intermittent  ferer  hare  the 
same  origin.  Experience,  howcTer,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.  We  every  now 
and  then  meet  with  instances  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  traced  to  mias- 
mata. Indeed,  cases  sometimes  occnr  which  proceed  obviously  from  some 
temporary  irritation,  such  aa  the  introdnction  of  instrameuts  into  the  urethra, 
indigeatible  food  in  the  stomach,  wonns  in  the  bowels,  &c.  The  case  of  H. 
Bnchet  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  that  habit  may  have  the  same  effect 
H.  Bracket  for  seven  successive  nights,  at  midnight,  bathed  in  the  river  Saone, 
towards  the  close  of  October,  when  the  water  was  cold.  Retiring  to  bed  after 
each  bath,  and  covering  himself  warmly,  he  was  affected  with  considerable  re- 
action,  which  terminated  in  perspiration.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  he 
omitted  the  practice,  bat  was  nevertheleBS  nightly,  abont  the  game  hour,  at- 
tacked with  a  regular  intennittent  paroxysm,  consisting  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stt^es,  which  returned  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased  spontanc- 
ouiJy  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  kept  him  out  of  his  bed  at  the  honr, 
and  induced  him  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  which  elicited  and  warmed  hini. 
But  cases  of  pure  irritative  intennittent  are  probably  rare  ;  and  the  presump- 
tion, when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  ague  and  fever,  is  that  it  is  miasmatic. 

Intermittent  being  the  mildest  furm  of  miasmatic  fever,  is  that  which 
ordinarily  occurs  in  situations,  and  at  periods,  when  the  miasmatic  iufliience 
is  leust  intense,  and  in  persons  who  from  habit,  or  any  other  cause,  are  least 
nsccptiblc  to  injury  from  it.  Though  this  particnlar  cause  may  be  essential, 
yet  there  are  others  which  very  much  assist  its  action.  The  poison  seems  to 
find  a  more  ready  entrance  inlo  the  system,  when  exhanstccl  I)y  fatigue  or 
hunger,  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  mental  depression,  and  during  sleep. 
It  often  lurks  in  the  system  without  obvious  effect,  for  a  longer  or  flhorter 
period  of  time,  causing  rather  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  than  the  disease 
itself.  Under  these  circurastftucea,  any  exciting  cause  may  call  the  fever  into 
iction ;  and  soroctiracs  an  attack  is  produced,  wliich  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  cold  bath,  excessive  exer- 
tion, mental  excitement,  even  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  may  thus  give 
rile  to  a  paroxysm.  The  contrast  between  the  cold  of  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  favours  the  development  of 
the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  Per- 
■ons  removing  from  a  miasmatic  region  to  a  healthy  one  are  often  attacked, 
b-ccnseqnence  probably  of  exposure  to  new  and  excitant  influences. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  latter  half  of  summer,  and  in  autumn 
before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  occur  epidemi- 
cally, making  its  appearance  in  situations  where  it  was  before  almost  unknown, 
ud  spreading  over  considerable  districts ;  but  still  showing  itself  at  the  same 
leason  of  the  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  conntry  where  there  are  water  and  vegetation,  except 
in  certain  mountainous  regions,  and  through  the  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  Europe  its  northern  limit  is  stated  to 
be  the  6Qth  or  61it  degree  of  north  latitude.  (Arch.  Gin.,  Mai,  1853,  p.  516.) 
It  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm. 
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The  time  at  which  the  disease  attacks,  after  exposure  to  the  miasmmtie 
caase,  is  altogether  indeGnite.  It  maj  occor  \a  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  weeks, 
or  moDths.  There  b  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  cause  may  remain  latent 
for  a  year  or  more,  nntil  called  into  action  b)'  favouring  circanutanccfl. 

Infants  and  old  people  are  less  frequently  affected  than  those  of  intermedi- 
ate ages,  and  women  less  than  men,  probably  because  they  are  less  exposed 
to  the  canse.  Children  are  certainly  liable  tu  it  at  the  tenderest  age,  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  attacked  the  f<£tu3  in  the  womb,  as  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odical trembling  in  the  nterus,  of  which  the  mother,  when  herself  the  subject 
of  the  disease,  has  been  sensible  in  the  intcrrnl  of  her  own  paroxysms.  Ne- 
groes are  much  less  susceptible  uf  the  disease  than  whites. 

DiAONOBis. — The  only  diseases  with  which  intermittent  ferer  is  liable  to  In 
confounded  are  hectjc  and  remittent  fever.  Hectic  ferer,  howerer,  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  its  paroxysm,  the  cob- 
parative  absence  of  headache,  the  excessive  and  prolonged  sweats  at  ni^ 
the  clearer  complexion  and  brighter  eye,  the  frequent  want  of  gastric  derangfr 
ment  and  fur  on  the  tongue,  the  continued  frequency  of  pulse  thronghont  lite 
interral,  and  the  serious  organic  diseases  of  which  the  hectic  is  usually  a  men 
symptom.  Remittent  fever  is  distinguishable  only  by  the  continuance  of  fem 
dnring  the  interval ;  and  sometimes  it  is  di£GculC  to  decide  whether  the  caK 
belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  variety. 

Pboukosib, — In  the  uncomplicated  form  of  intermittent  fever,  withont  mi- 
lignant  tendency,  the  prognosis  is  almost  always  favourable.  I  have  new 
leen  such  a  case  eventuate  fatally.  It  is  possible  tJtat,  when  there  is  adispi^ 
sition  to  cerebral  disease,  with  the  brain  jicrhaps  already  softened,  fatal  apo- 
plexy may  be  induced  in  the  paroxysm,  citlicr  from  the  venous  congestion  of 
the  cold  stage,  or  the  strong  determination  of  blood  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  result  does  sometimes  occur,  especially 
in  the  old,  and  intemperate.  InHamtnation  of  any  of  the  vital  organs  m^ 
of  course  give  rise  to  danger.  Instances  of  fatal  effeetH  from  congestion  and 
rnptnre  of  the  spleen  have  occurred,  liut  the  ciiief  dacger  of  urdioaiy  il- 
termittent  is  from  secondary  affections  which  result  from  it^  neglect ;  such  U 
chronic  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  drop^. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  aimiltf 
affections  from  other  causes.  It  is  nut  uncommon  to  see  the  cachexy  of  ii- 
tennittents,  with  disease  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  dropsy,  &c.,  of  apparently 
the  most  unpromising  character,  readily  yield  to  treatment. 

The  more  complete  is  the  apyrexia,  the  more  easily  in  general  may  tbi 
disease  be  arrested.  The  postponement  of  the  paroxysm  by  two  or  three 
boars  or  more  at  each  recurrence  is  a  favourable  sign.  So  also  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  herpetic  eruption  about  the  lips  and  the  alie  nasi.  Kclnpses  asnally 
yield  more  readily  than  the  original  disease,  and  the  vernal  cases  than  the 
autumnal.  Of  the  different  types,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quartan  is  the  most 
difficult  to  cure,  and  the  tertian  the  easiest. 

Tbkaihent. — The  question  was  formerly  much  agitated,  whether  it  was 
best  to  attempt  to  arrest  intermittent  fever,  or  tu  allow  it  to  run  its  natuial 
Goarse.  In  favour  of  the  latter  plan  It  was  urged,  that  a  morbid  matter 
exbted  in  the  system  which  the  paroxysms  tended  to  eliminate;  that  the  dis- 
ease acted  favourably  in  preventing  or  removing  other  diseases,  when  per- 
mitted to  have  its  full  and  unimpeded  iuQuence ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  much 
less  liable  to  return,  when  not  interrupted.  But  this  reasoning  is  fallaciona 
There  is  no  proof  that  a  morbid  matter  exists  iu  the  system,  which  is  thrown 
off  by  the  disease ;  if  other  complaints  might  sometimes  be  eradicated  by  its 
long  CDDtinaance,  the  remedy  would  in  general  be  worse  than  the  evil ;  and 
observation  has  shown  that  the  longer  the  disease  has  contiiiaed,  the  mon 
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liftble  does  the  system  become  to  it,  and  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  be  eradi- 
csted.  Besides,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  there  is  constant  danger  of  those  second- 
iTf  diseases,  more  serious  even  than  the  original,  which  not  nnfreqnently 
result  from  it  The  inference  is,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  if 
it  can  be  arrested ;  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  checked  the  better.  Happily, 
it  is  almost  always  in  our  power  to  arrest  it  very  speedily. 

In  the  Paroxysm In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysm  requires 

little  treatment;  and,  even  if  it  be  lefb  to  nature,  no  serious  harm  will  be 
likely  to  ensue.  But  there  are  some  instances  in  which  remedies  are  im- 
portant; and,  in  almost  all,  the  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  alleviated. 
During  the  chill,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  be  covered  warmly.  Hot 
drinks  may  be  given,  such  as  lemonade,  toast- water,  or  infusion  of  balm ;  and 
heat  applied  externally,  by  means  of  hot  pedlluvia,  or  of  heated  bricks,  bottles 
of  hot  water,  bags  filled  with  hot  sand  or  bran,  &c.,  placed  near  the  feet  and 
along  the  body.  When  the  chill  is  severe  and  protracted,  the  hot  vapour 
bath  may  be  employed,  by  raising  the  bed-clothes  over  the  patient  by  means 
of  crossed  half  hoops,  and  then  placing  hot  moistened  bricks  wrapped  in 
flannel  near  the  body,  or  introducing  a  current  of  hot  air  and  vapour  through 
a  large  conical  curved  tin  tube,  within  the  broad  exterior  end  of  which  a  cup 
of  alcohol  is  burning,  as  in  Jenning's  vapour  bath. 

Another  excellent  remedy,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  especially 
when  there  is  much  pain  or  nervous  disorder,  is  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  of  one  of  its  preparations.  This  often  affords  great  relief,  and 
sometimes  shortens  the  chill,  and  moderates  the  subsequent  fever.  Should 
the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  anodyne  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  In  this 
esse,  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  administered  in  two  fluid- 
oiuices  of  thin  starch,  or  flaxseed  mucilage. 

When  there  is  great  and  alarming  prostration,  as  indicated  by  faintness, 
tnd  a  very  feeble  or  almost  absent  pulse,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oil  of  turpentine  internally, 
ind  active  rubefacients  externally,  are  preferable  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants, 
because  less  likely  to  affect  the  head  iDJuriously,  when  reaction  shall  have 
taken  place.  Nevertheless,  it  may  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
vine,  or  even  to  brandy,  especially  with  drunkards.  Ether  is  sometimes 
Applicable,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and  brevity  of  its  action.  The 
rubefacients  are  most  effective  when  accompanied  with  heat.  Cayenne  pep- 
per heated  in  brandy,  and  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  by  fric- 
tion to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  and  sinapisms,  previously  wanned, 
may  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  over  the  epigastrium. 

When  the  chill  is  attended  with  much  oppression  of  stomach,  nausea,  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given ;  or, 
if  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  very  feeble,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  must- 
ard diffused  in  warm  water.  Irritability  of  stomach  should  be  treated,  first, 
if  the  discharges  are  acrid,  sour,  or  bilious,  with  a  copious  draught  of  warm 
water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  afterwards,  if  not  relieved  by  this 
remedy,  with  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an  anodyne  enema. 

In  comatose  cases,  reliance  must  be  placed  chiefly  upon  revulsion  by  exter- 
nal stimulants ;  but,  should  the  symptoms  be  apoplectic ;  should  there  be 
stertor,  for  example,  with  a  suffused  face,  and  a  slow  and  strong  pulse,  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  addition,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  from 
the  temples  or  back  of  the  neii ;  the  head  being  kept  in  an  elevated  position. 

Besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  others  have  been  recommended. 
One  of  these  is  the  tourniquet  applied  to  the  thigh.  This  cannot  act,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  throwing  more  blood  upon  the  vital  organs;  for,  if  made 
so  tight  aa  to  arrest  circulation  altogether,  it  leaves  the  same  proportion  of 
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blood  in  the  remainder  of  the  system  as  before ;  if  applied  lo  as  to  check  tha 
flow  of  blood  in  the  veina  only,  it  accamnlates  blood  in  the  limb,  and  tbu 
abstracts  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  system.  So  far,  therefore,  u  the  cii^ 
culation  is  concerned,  it  can  act  only  by  diminishin);  the  qaantity  of  blood  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  forces  concerned  ;  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  rery  donbtfsl 
bcncRt.  Prom  the  testimony,  however,  in  relation  to  its  effects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  remedy  serves  occaRionulIy  to  shorten  the  paroxysm.  Bat 
BO  will  anything  else  which  strongly  excites  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
patJent,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  attended  with  diaagreeatdc 
sensation.  A  few  strokes  with  a  lash  wonld  probably  be  quite  as  effectoal. 
Blecdinf;  in  the  cold  stage  haa  been  strongly  advised,  especially  by  Dr. 
MackintoBli  and  Mr.  Twining.  The  former  author  asserts  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  will  cut  short  the  cold  stage,  will  rarely  fail  in  stopping 
the  paroxysm,  and  will  often  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  the 
requisite  loss  of  blood  is  very  nncertain.  varyinf^,  according  to  the  experieiM 
of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  ounces.  Tin 
tremors  cease  during  the  operation,  the  breathing  becomes  regular,  the  paiu 
in  the  head  and  back  vanish,  the  pnlsc  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  andi 
gentle  moistnre  breaks  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  measure  of 
the  quantity  taken  must  be  the  production  of  these  effects;  but,  should  tlM 
poise  fail  under  the  operation,  the  wound  in  the  arm  must  of  course  be  closid 
immediately.  Mr.  Twining  speaks  with  scarcely  less  positivenesa  of  the  eS- 
cacy  of  the  remedy;  but  he  requires  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  purging, 
that  the  blood  should  bo  drawn  from  a  large  oriRce,  as  soon  as  the  cold  stap 
is  fairly  formed,  with  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  that  no  moit 
shonhl  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Other  practilioi- 
ers  have  employed  the  remedy  with  various  success.  The  gencrtd  result  of 
tlic  testimony  appears  to  be,  that  the  cold  stage  is  often  shortened,  and  tht 
hot  stage  sometimes  moderated;  but  that  no  such  amount  of  benefit  is  exp^ 
rieneed  as  to  c  on nterba lance  the  obvious  o))jcction8  to  the  mea-iure.  It  bu 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  a  sound  pathology.  The  congestioB 
of  the  cold  stage  is  the  result  of  a  dcjiresscd  condition  of  the  nervous  systeB, 
in  which  the  heart  and  pulmonary  capillaries  participate.  The  blood,  imper- 
fectly transmitted  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  imperfectly  furwanltd 
by  (he  heart,  accumnlntcs  necessarily  in  the  venous  system  behind  these  poinS 
of  obstruction.  It  is  not  the  accniiiulation  of  blood  that  produces  the  pros- 
tration, but  this  that  causes  the  accumulation.  How  then  can  the  abstractioi 
of  blood  lessen  the  difficulty?  If  the  heart  and  lung's  acted  feebly  becanK 
they  were  overloaded,  then  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  burthen  m'gfat  b« 
useful;  but  the  fiLct  is,  I  believe,  that  they  are  overloaded  because  they  Kt 
feebly.  How  then  can  the  asserted  effects  of  tileeding  in  the  cold  stage  b* 
accounted  for  ?  Partly,  I  believe,  by  the  influence  upon  the  imaginatioD  rf 
the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  tying  of  his  arm,  like  theip- 
plication  of  the  tourniquet,  would  hnvc  in  a  coii.4ideriiblu  degree  the  amt 
effect.  The  loss  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  have  piv- 
duccd  a  complete  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  tbtt 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  interior  viscera,  should  have  been  overwhelmci 
by  having  in  them  one  or  two  ounces  of  blood  beyond  their  proper  capocrtr; 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  solution  would  have  equally  taken  place,  it 
with  the  same  amount  of  preparation,  and  an  equal  belief  on  the  ]iart  of  th 
patient  that  everything  was  going  on  favourably,  no  blood  whatover  li>^ 
flowed  f  Besides,  a  chill  very  oflen  changes,  spontaneously,  within  tfae  titf 
that  is  occupied  in  the  preliminaries  and  the  operation  of  venesection.  Mtf 
it  not  be  that,  in  many  of  the  reported  cases,  the  same  result  wonld  h>*t 
happened  without  the  bleeding  J    I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  modiM 
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ite  of  Uie  iinpresBion  of  the  blood  upon  the  nerrons  tusDc,  conseqaent  n[>oi] 
e  Ion  of  ft  poition  of  ibe  impressing  agent,  may  not  sometimes  hasten  re- 
tion  when  there  is  a  strong  disposition  towards  it;  jnst  as  the  impresaionof 
dden  cold  upon  the  surface,  already  chilled,  will  sometimes  hare  the  some 
'act.  Bnt,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  there  are  other  means  of  ob- 
bung  the  resnlt  when  desirable,  which  are  not  liable  to  the  some  objections. 
te  Ion  of  blood,  when  not  necessarj-,  sfaonld  always  be  avoided,  on  account 

its  debilitating  effects.  Unless  nnder  pecnlior  circnmstances,  which  hare 
ready  been  noticed,  it  is  never  necessary  in  intermitt«nt8.     Tbere  are  cases 

which  it  might  reduce  a  prostration,  bat  jnst  within  the  control  of  reme- 
s^  below  tlie  point  of  reaction.  Why  then  resort  to  it  ? 
Xd  tha  hot  liage,  the  patient  shonld  be  placed  upon  a  refrigerant  treatment 
)  Bbonld  be  allowed  cold  drimka,  in  snch  qnandtiea  as  not  to  oppress  the 
imach.  The  effervescing  drunght,  given  every  honr  or  two,  is  an  sdmireble 
nedy  in  these  cases.  It  soothes  the  stomach,  diminishes  fever,  promotea 
npirstion,  and  &voars  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  also,  when  pro- 
riy  prepared,  nsnally  very  grateflil  to  the  patient  Its  effects  will  he  in- 
lued  by  the  addition  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  when  there  is  no  sick- 
n  of  storaach.  The  antimonial,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and  should 
rerbegiren  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  nausea.  Shonld  the  materials 
-  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  dranght  not  be  at  command,  twenty 
ftins  of  citrate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water  or  carbonic  acid  water,  may 

snhstitiited.  The  solntion  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  for 
e  same  pnrpose ;  but  it  is  much  more  disagreeable,  and,  according  to  my 
pericQce,  not  nearly  so  cITcctnal. 

In  very  few  cases  will  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  remedies.  When 
t  pnlse  is  full,  Rtrong,  and  hard,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  in 
ly  other  part,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
ike  some  blood.  Shonld  the  evidence  of  inflammation  be  unequivocal,  the 
»edy  shonld  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  unless  the  case  present 
qnally  strong  evidence  of  debility.  In  the  latter  event,  blood  may  often  bo 
jrantageoosly  token  by  cnps  or  leeches. 

When  the  system  is  feeble,  nnd  eBpecially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
yphoid  condition  of  the  fever,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  (Dover's 
{Mvder),  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  It  may  also  be 
Wd  in  any  case  in  which  the  patient  suflcrs  with  nervous  pains  (inring  the 
pHusysm,  unless  there  ore  evidences  of  active  cerebral  determination  or  in- 
hmmation.  Dr.  Lind  recommends  opium  generally  in  the  febrile  stage, 
lu^ng  found  it  almost  always  to  abate  the  violence,  and  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysm.  I  have  not  employed  it  except  under  the  circumstances. 
Bid  in  the  mode  mentioned  above,  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  authoritative 
DJiinion  of  its  use  in  ordinary  cases;  though  I  must  confess  it  would  be  op- 
poied  to  my  views  of  its  stimulnnt  influence  on  the  brain,  to  odministiT  it  in 
(Vet  of  strong  sanguineous  detcnnination  to  that  organ. 

Irritability  of  stomach  is  generally  best  allayed  by  the  effervescing  draught, 
"cold  carijonic  acid  water.  Should  these  fail,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
*t»«ares  recommended  for  the  same  symptom  in  the  cold  stage. 

Some  have  recommended  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  no 
*«ibt  relieves  the  febrile  heat,  and  conduces  to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm, 
'tihoold  not  be  employed  when  there  is  the  least  moisture  upon  (he  skin, 
'tis  most  conveniently  applied  by  sponpng.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 
^commends  the  cold  balh,  but  avoids  it  in  the  old,  the  inflnn,  and  those 
■bonriug  nnder  pnlraonary  disease  or  diarrhoea.   (£ssai/s,  d:c.,  i.  2T4.) 

In  the  Bvxating  stage,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  take  care  that  the 
Utient  be  not  exposed  to  cold,  so  as  prematurely  to  check  the  discharge. 
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In  the  Intermission. — This  is  the  period  for  the  effectire  trefttmflDt  of  inter 
mittents.  The  conrse  to  be  parsiied  ia  happily  as  simple  as  it  is  effectaiL 
First,  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughlj  eracuated,  and  then  anlphate  of  qaisii 
ahonld  be  givea  freely.  Fonoerly,  it  woa  customaiy  to  administer  an  emetic; 
bnt  tltia  practice  is  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  mischierona,  aad 
baa  gone  out  of  use.  The  only  condition  in  which  vomiting  is  clearlj  indi- 
csted  is  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested  food,  or  oppressed  ud 
irritated  by  acrid  accnmulations.  For  the  cathartic  effect,  calomel,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  U  preferable  to  all  other  articles  of  the  class.  It  not  only  eracnata 
the  bowels,  but  unloads  the  congested  Htcf.  It  should  generally  be  comhinnl 
for  adults  with  some  other  purgative  to  insore  its  action.  Three  or  four  of 
the  compound  cathartic  pills  may  be  employed,  or  from  five  to  fifteen  grain 
of  calomel,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rhubaib,  jalap,  acammony,  or 
compound  extract  of  colocynth ;  or  the  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given  aloK, 
and  followed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  nf  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil 
When  the  apyrexia  is  very  short,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  action  of  i 
purgative,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  quinia,  the  calomel  majbt 

Siven  during  the  paroxysm.  In  mild  cases  of  ague,  with  no  signs  of  biliuy 
isordcr  or  hepatic  congestion,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  boveb 
thoroughly  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  saline  cathartics,  of 
by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  it  vrill  be  pnpa 
to  commcnL-e  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  one  of  its  preparations.  Of  these,  & 
most  valuable  is  sulphate  of  quinia.  Formerly,  the  bark  in  eabstanee  wh 
much  used ;  but,  in  conscquoticc  of  its  hulk,  and  of  the  nauseating  property 
of  some  of  its  ingredients,  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  admhiister  it  ip 
BDfficient  quantities  to  produce  its  full  elTec.ts  ;  and  hence  it  happened  that 
cnrcs  were  greatly  protracted,  and  somclimea  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  remedies.  At  present,  it  has  l>een  supcr,«eded  by  quinia,  which  appean 
to  possess  its  antiperiodic  property  in  a  very  high  degree,  if  not  completely; 
and  may  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  bark  in  substance  would  not  be  borne. 
Moreover,  by  increasing  the  do^e  of  quinia  so  far  that  no  stomach  would  ssp- 
port  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bark,  wc  may  obtain  effects  from  the  former, 
which  could  not  l)c  obtained  from  the  latter.  Various  salts  of  quinia  ban 
been  recommended;  but  do  one  I  believe  is  superior  in  efficacy,  or  in  any 
other  valuable  property^  to  the  officinal  sulplialc.  That  medicine  comes  ■■ 
near  to  the  character  of  a  specific  in  intermittent  fever  as  possible.  I  haw 
employed  it  extensively  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  use ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  have  never  failed  in  arresting  the  paroxysm  in  rej^nlar 
nncomplicated  intermittcnts ;  and,  even  in  tliose  instance8,  which  oceumd 
early  in  my  practice,  I  believe  that  it  would  hare  proved  effectual  had  it  ben 
administered  in  the  quantities  now  given  in  obstinate  cases.  Itwilloftea 
arrest  the  disease  immediately,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  have  another 
paroxysm,  especially  in  the  tertian  and  quartan,  in  which  time  is  allowed, 
during  the  intermission,  fur  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  introducing  a  suffieieal 
quantity  of  the  medicine.  If  it  fail  with  the  first,  it  will  generally  succeed 
with  the  second  paroxysm ;  and  the  cases  arc  very  rare  in  which  a  third  nE 
occur,  supposing  the  intermission  to  be  complete,  and  the  proper  previou 
preparation  to  liave  been  made.  When  the  first  and  second  paroxymii*-  ; 
turn  after  its  use,  they  are  generally  milder,  and  often  postponed.  All  thit  i 
we  can  say  of  its  mode  of  action  is,  that  by  itt  impression  on  the  system,  ud 
especially,  in  all  probability,  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  genertllyii'  | 
supersedes  the  paroxysm,  on  the  principle,  that,  as  our  frame  is  constitutA  I 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  support  two  morbid  actions  at  the  same  tiDU^i*  : 
the  same  part.     The  regolar  return  of  the  intermittent  paroxysms  appetf 
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to  depend  upon  a  concatenation  of  actions,  which,  if  broken  in  any  one  link, 
is  either  dropped  altogether,  or  resumed  only  at  a  more  distant  period. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  npon  the  point,  whether  qninia 
should  be  given,  in  a  complicated  intermittent,  during  the  continuance  of  any 
inflammation  which  may  be  associated  with  it.     On  the  one  side,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  quinia  must,  by  its  stimulating  properties,  aggravate  the 
inflammation;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation  which  this 
Bostains  in  the  system,  it  will  fail  to  subdue  the  paroxysmal  disease.    On  the 
other  side,  it  is  answered,  that  quinia  is  capable,  as  proved  by  the  result  of 
innumerable  trials,  of  arresting  the  intermittent  paroxysms  under  the  cir- 
camstances  mentioned ;  that  the  stimulus  of  the  paroxysmal  pyrexia  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  infinitely  more  likely  to  support  and  aggravate  the  in- 
flammation, than  that  of  the  quinia;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sooner  this 
medicine  is  administered  the  better.     According  to  the  former  opinion,  the 
inflammation  should  be  first  subdued  by  the  lancet,  cupping,  &c.,  after  which 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  antiperiodic  remedy ;  according  to  the  latter,  the 
paroxysmal  disease  should  be  immediately  arrested,  and  then,  if  the  inflam- 
mation shall  not  cease  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.     There  is  a  simple  rule  which,  I  think,  will  serve  the  practitioner  as 
ft  safficient  guide  in  relation  to  this  disputed  point.    Whenever  the  intermis- 
Ron  is  complete,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  quite  exempt  from  fever,  quinia 
may  be  given  without  hesitation,  if  the  stomach  will  support  it.     If  any  ex- 
isting inflammation  is  of  so  low  a  grade  as  not  to  induce  symptomatic  fever, 
it  will  scarcely  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  antiperiodic  action  of  quinia,  and 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  yield  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased.     Indeed, 
nch  inflammation  is  probably  often  supported  by,  if  it  do  not  originate  in, 
flie  fever  of  the  paroxysm.   When  the  inflammation  is  so  extensive  or  severe 
ai  to  induce  fever,  though  the  disease  may  have  the  paroxysmal  form,  yet  it 
will  present  rather  the  aspect  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent,  as  there 
will  be  fever  steadily  throughout  the  interval.     In  such  cases,  the  use  of 
quinia  should  be  preceded  by  depletion,  and  other  measures  calculated  to  re- 
duce the  inflammation ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  distinct  intermission  has  been  ob- 
tained, or,  even  without  an  intermission,  when  further  depletion  is  contra- 
indicated,  there  should  be  no  longer  any  delay  in  resorting  to  the  antiperiodic 
remedy.     Should  the  inflammation  be  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  a 
low  state  of  system,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  typhoid  pneumonia 
rapervenes  upon,  or  becomes  complicated  with  intermittent  fever,  it  would  be 
proper  not  to  wait  for  a  distinct  intermission ;  but  to  administer  the  quinia 
fts  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  clearly  ascertained.     I  have  seen  the 
happiest  effects  result  from  this  treatment ;  and  have  been  informed  by  physi- 
cians, residing  in  miasmatic  regions,  that  they  habitually  employ  it  with  great 
advantage.     Not  only  is  the  intermittent  interrupted,  but  the  inflammation 
iiielf  puts  on  a  more  favourable  character  under  its  influence. 

From  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be 
given  between  the  paroxysms,  and  continued  in  this  quantity  until  the  disease 
is  arrested.     The  amount  required  is  very  different  in  different  indinduals. 
Some  are  very  easily  affected  by  the  medicine,  as  shown  by  the  buzzing  or 
roaring  in*  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness  which  they  experience,  after  having 
taken  bat  a  small  quantity ;  while  in  others,  very  large  quantities  are  requi- 
site to  produce  the  same  effect.     The  cerebral  sensations  produced  by  the 
medicine  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  its  action  on  the  system  ;  and,  when 
thcj  are   experienced,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  push  the  quinia  fiirther 
than  maj  be  reqajgite  to  sustain  them  in  a  moderate  degree.     Should  they 
be  aevere,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended  until  they  subside.     It  is  seldom. 
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however,  that  less  than  twelve  grains,  in  each  intermisBion,  can  be  relied  ob. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  cases,  treated  for  a  considerable  time  with  smaller 
doees  without  tffect,  to  yield  immediately  to  the  medicine  in  larger  qnontitiei 
When,  therefore,  the  diseaEe  is  not  interrapted  at  the  second  paroxysm  fnw 
the  comiDcncemGnt  of  the  treatment  with  quinia,  the  medicine  ahoald  be  ii- 
creased  to  any  amonnt  which  may  be  necessary  to  produce  its  peculiar  e&Mli 
upon  the  brain,  whether  that  amount  be  the  larger  quantity  above  mentiontd, 
or  much  more.  It  is  asserted  that  less  quinia  is  required  for  the  cure  of  tke 
disease  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white. 

Some  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  very  large  quontitia  of 
the  sulphate,  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  From  thirty  to  sixty,  or  even  rat 
hundred  grains,  have  been  given  during  twenty-four  hours.  These  amoniti 
may  be  rcqnired  in  certain  malignant  cases,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  dii- 
ease  as  it  ordinarily  occurs.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  mart 
than  twenty-four  grains,  in  that  period  of  time,  necessary.  These  enoraoB 
doses  are  not  without  risk.  There  is  rca.son  to  believe  that  permanent  deaf- 
ness has  resulted  from  them.  One  such  case  has  come  under  my  own  ohM^ 
vation;  at  least  the  affection  was  ascribed  to  that  cause  by  the  atten^sg 
physician.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebrnl  inflammation,  it  would  ht 
very  likely  to  be  derelojted  by  large  doses  of  quinia ;  and  fatal  cases  of  tbii 
kind  have  occurred.  Busides,  to  employ  the  quinia  so  profusely  in  ordiauv 
cases,  is  to  make  great  waste  of  a  most  valuable  and  a  costly  medicine,  ud 
thus  unnecessarily  to  enhance  the  ])rice 

Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  plan  of  administering  the  medicine  in  null 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  of  distributing  it  equally  through  the  ipy- 
rcxia,  the  time  of  sleep  being  as  a  general  rule  omitted.  It  is  desirable  Ihil 
the  rest  of  the  patient  should  not  be  broken  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Smill 
doses,  at  short  intervals,  are  preferable  to  large  ones  at  long  intervals,  beeaoK 
they  afford  a  better  ojiportunity  for  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  I^eit 
can  be  little  doubt  Ihiit  it  operates  by  entering  into  the  circulation ;  as  it  cob 
be  detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests.  Another  advantage  of  the  smiD 
doses  is,  that  they  are  less  likely  tu  oppress  or  irritate  the  stumach.  Sume 
give  the  whole  quantity  rcqni.-;ite  for  a  single  intermission  at  one  dose,  which, 
acconliiig  to  one  parly,  should  be  administered  immediately  afler  the  parox- 
ysm, ttccurding  to  another,  but  a  short  time  before  it  There  are  circnmstaocei 
which  render  such  a  course  advisable ;  as,  fur  example,  when  the  period  of  tbe 
apyrexia  is  very  brief,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  quotidian ;  when  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  |)uroxysm,  and  there  is  but  a  short  tine 
to  do  it  in;  and  when  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  interrupt  sleep,  and  tbt 
period  of  the  intermis.sion  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  rest.  In  rack 
cases,  the  medicine  should,  if  possible,  always  be  given  some  hours  before 
the  expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  so  that  time  may  be  allowed  ibr 
its  absorption.     Its  o)>eration  should  be  in  full  vigour  at  that  time. 

The  medicine  should  not  be  given  during  the  pyrexia,  in  ordinary  cues. 
There  is  some  danger  that  it  may  aggravate  the  fever  and  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion, while  there  is  almost  always  time  sufficient  in  the  interval.     It  should 
always  he  persevered  with,  as  long  as  the  least  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  n- 
mains.     Should  the  physician  suppose  that  he  has  conquered  the  iiatui, 
when  he  has  reduced  the  violent  ague  and  fever  to  a  few  disagreeable  seiNr 
tions  at  the  regular  perio<l,  and,  under  this  supposition,  omit  the  medidK     I 
he  will  frequently  be  disappointed  to  find  the  paroxysms  retnminfc,  tii 
gradually  resuming  their  original  violence.     When  the  paroxysm  of  ■  qno-     I 
tidian  has  been  interrupted,  it  is  proper  always  to  continue  the  medicine  fot     I 
another  day,  until  it  he  ascertained  whether  the  disease  may  not  be  dispel     | 
to  assume  the  tertian  type;  and,  if  the  physician  wish  positive  secnii^,k 
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may  be  adTisable  to  carry  the  patient  through  the  day  when  the  paroxysm 
would  return,  were  the  disease  to  become  quartan. 

One  or  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be  given,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  admin- 
istered. It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 
I  have  found  the  two  forms  equally  effectual.  The  pill  is  generally  dissolved 
with  the  utmost  facility  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an 
acid  there.  It  should,  however,  be  freshly  made,  when  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  act  promptly.  The  solution  is  generally  preferable  in  the  cases  of 
very  young  children ;  and  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot,  or  who  think 
that  they  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  the  medicine 
in  the  liquid  form.  Besides,  when  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
act  promptly,  as  there  may  possibly  be  no  acid  in  the  stomach,  we  may  per- 
haps rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  solution  than  the  pill.  The  solution  is 
made  by  acidulating  the  water  employed.  For  this  purpose,  the  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid  or  elixir  of  vitriol  is  the  most  elegant  addition ;  and,  for  every 
g^in  of  the  sulphate,  one  and  a  half  minims  of  that  preparation  may  be 
used.*  Should  the  sulphate  irritate  the  bowels,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
a  fluidrachm  of  paregoric  elixir  may  be  given  occasionally.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, in  cases  attended  with  constipation,  to  administer  rhubarb  with 
the  quinia  or  bark.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  tends  to  carry 
the  medicine  too  rapidly  out  of  the  reach  of  absorption.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  administer  the  cathartic  separately,  and  at  a  time  when  the  quinia  is 
not  to  be  continued,  as  at  bed-time. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  quinia  by  the  stomach,  in  conse- 
quence of  irritability  of  that  organ,  it  may  be  given  with  good  effect  by  ene- 
ma.   A  mixture  containing  twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate,  thirty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, and  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  flaxseed  mucilage,  with  enough 
acetic  acid  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  salt,  may  be  thrown  up  the  rectum 
ereiy  six  or  eight  hours.     This  mode  of  administration  may  also  be  resorted 
Ui  when  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that  the  medicine  should  be  intro- 
^aced  by  every  avenue.     It  is  sometimes  also  employed  endermically,  the 
'^Iphate  being  sprinkled  upon  a  surface  previously  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by 
•  blister.     It  is  said  to  have  acted  efficiently  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
^Jritate  the  surface,  and  I  have  known  considerable  sloughing  produced  by  it. 
^Vhen  thus  employed,  it  should  be  diluted  with  gum  arable,  aud  applied  in  the 
^^me  quantity  as  by  the  rectum,  at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Advantage  sometimes  results  from  combining  the  sulphate  of  quinia  with 
^ther  medicines.     Opium  probably  adds  to  its  antiperiodic  power,  aud,  when 
Otherwise  indicated,  may  be  emj)loyed  in  connection  with  it  in  the  quantity 
^f  from  one  to  three  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.     In  cases  accompanied 
^rith   great  insensibility  of  stomach,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  absorbent 
^Ki^t^er,  some  gastric  stimulant  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  sulphate. 
^Jf  this  nature  are  capsicum  and  black  pepper.     These  are  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  intemperate  persons,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the  free 
ase  of  stimulating  condiments;  aud  are  probably  more  suitable  to  hot  than 
to  temperate  latitudes.     Some  physicians  employ  piperin;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  more  efficacious  than  the  black  pepper  itself  from  which  it  is 
derived.   (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  Article  Piper.) 

A'arious  cheaper  preparations  of  bark  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sulphate 

♦  U. — Quinioc  sulphat.  gr.  xvi;  Acid,  sulphuric,  aromat.  f^su;  Aquae  fluvial.,  vel  Aqna 
mentli.  pip.»  vfl  Aq.  camphora),  f^ij.     A  tcaspoonful  every  hour  or  two.     Li(juorice  may 
be  added  in  the  proportiou  of  3U»  ^^  order  to  cover  the  taste,  when  the  medicine  is  in- 
tended for  children. 
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of  qainia.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  cqnallj  effcctnal  in  lomewbat  larpi 
doxes,  and  has  recently  been  mucli  employed  with  the  best  effects.  It  mnj 
be  giTen.in  doacs  obont  one- quarter  or  one'third  larger  than  those  of  thenhi 
of  qninia.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  also  to  the  anlphatcB  of  qninidii 
and  cinchonidia.  An  impure  preimration,  consisting  of  the  snlphBtes  at 
quinia  and  ciochonia,  regular  or  araorphona,  with  some  colonring  matter, 
and  often  a  portion  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  in  the  state  of  snlphit^ 
being  the  residue  procured  by  evaporating  the  mothcr-liqoor  left  in  the  pn- 
paretion  of  the  officinal  sulphate,  has  frequently  been  sold  under  the  name  (if 
extract  of  bark,  impure  sulphate  of  quinia,  &c.  In  donble  the  dose,  it  hii 
the  same  effect  as  the  sulphate ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  its  puiity. 
The  alkaline  matter,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mother-water  ^OTe  n- 
fcrred  to  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  has  also  been  much  nsed  nudn 
the  names  of  quinoidine,  amorphoxta  quinia,  and  precipHaied  extract  of  bark 
When  pure,  it  is  equally  effectual  with  unaltered  quinia,  but  is  liable  to 
the  abjection  that,  from  its  uncrystalUzablc  character,  it  is  more  exposed  to 
adulteration.  (See  U.  S.  Dispensator;/,  Ilth  ed.,  p.  1387.) 

If  quinia  should  happen  to  fail  in  interrnpting  the  paroxysms,  reconnc 
may  be  had  to  Peruvian  bark  in  §ub.stance.  The  officinal  yellow  (Calisayi), 
or  the  best  red  bark  should  be  preferred.  From  one  to  two  ounces  shoald 
be  given  during  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  at  a  time.  A 
good  method  of  administration  is  to  introduce  the  whole  quantity  of  bark  to 
be  taken  during  the  day  into  a  bottle,  containing  as  many  wineglossfali  of 
water  as  there  are  to  be  doses;  then  to  shake  the  bottle  well,  and  pour  onta 
wincglawfii]  for  a  dose.  Fivedrops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  maybeaddid 
to  the  mi.ttnre,  for  every  dose  that  it  contains.  Sometimes  opium  is  a  very 
useful  addition ;  and,  in  debilitated  caves,  port  wine  may  constitute  a  portioB 
or  the  whole  of  the  vehicle.  (See  U.  S.  Dixpenmtcn/.)  The  preparation 
of  iron  are  often  very  advantageously  associated  with  sulphate  of  quinia, 
especially  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  connected  with  an  anemic  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  much  disposed  to  relapse.  I  prefer  for  this  purpose  the 
pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U,  S.  PharraacopiBia. 

An  elegant  preparation  of  Peruvian  liark,  probably  containing  all  its  m- 
tnes,  is  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  I'harmacopceia.  made  with  thi 
addition  of  elixir  of  vitriol.  Prom  one  to  two  pints  of  this,  between  tiie 
paroxysms,  will  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  One  of  tbe  tinc- 
tures of  bark  may  bo  added  to  this  preparation,  or  to  the  sulphate  of  qnioiir 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  or  in  those  of  drunkards;  from  f^  to  f^si  bnog 
given  with  each  dose. 

Various  obvious  inducements  have  led  to  an  indu!<trious  search,  at  different 
times,  for  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark,  or  its  active  principles,  in  the  treit- 
ment  of  this  disca.Bc.  Many  of  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  with  the  highest  commendation ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  ban 
ranked,  in  tlie  partial  estimate  of  their  recummendcrs,  as  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  I'eruvian  tonic.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  stood  the  test  of  triil; 
and  not  one  has  yet  satisfied  tbe  profession  generally  of  its  claims  to  BDpa^ 
sede  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  judging  of  the  value  of  the  strong  testimonj 
which  is  every  now  and  then  adduced  in  favour  of  some  new  remedy  in  i^le^ 
mittents.  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  disease  not  unfrequeiitly  cesW 
spontaneously,  and  that  it  may  very  often  be  interrupted  by  anything  c»ln- 
lated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  ttie  mind  of  the  patient.  Thus,  aranleii 
and  charms  have  frequently  been  supposed  to  cure  the  diseaae.  Hence,  too, 
the  credit  acquired  by  certain  disgusting  remedies,  which  produce  a  shnddet 
when  they  are  swallowed.  The  expedient  of  putting  forward  the  faoar-hiii 
of  a  clock,  so  as  to  make  the  patient  believe  that  the  time  for  his  chill  bu 
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pawtpd,  is  said  to  hare  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  preventing  its  occarrence. 
Certain  persons  are  supposed  by  the  ynlgar  to  possess  a  snpemataral  infla- 
ence  over  the  ague,  which  disappears  at  their  command.  I  have  known  of 
two  individaals  who  were  believed  to  possess  .this  power,  and  who  frequently 
cored  the  disease  by  assuring  the  patient  that  he  would  miss  his  chill  at  a 
certain  time.  Here  is  the  effect  of  faith.  It  may  thus  be  easily  understood 
how  Tarions  substances,  having  no  real  influence  over  the  disease,  should 
hare  acquired  the  credit  of  cures  in  the  complaint  Physicians  may  legiti- 
mately make  use  of  this  principle  of  faith.  By  strong  assurances  that  the 
patient  will  miss  his  paroxysm,  if  properly  obedient  to  directions,  the  efiEicacy 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  itself  may  sometimes  be  increased. 

Bat  there  are  certain  remedies  which  really  possess  some  antiperiodic  power, 
iod  are  capable  of  effecting  positive  cures  of  the  ague  and  fever,  though  none 
comparable  with  quinia.  The  one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  it  in 
efficacy  is  probably  arsenic.  In  the  form  of  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  or 
Fowler's  solution,  this  was  much  used  before  the  discovery  of  quinia.  It  had 
the  advantage  over  the  bark  of  being  tasteless,  or  nearly  so,  and  therefore  more 
readily  administered  to  children,  and  persons  of  delicate  stomachs.  Even  at 
present,  we  may  sometimes  perhaps  advantageously  recur  to  it  in  infantile 
cases,  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  is  obstinately  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  its  taste,  and  sufficient  influence  cannot  be  found  to  control  the  will 
of  the  patient  It  may  also  be  used  sometimes  beneficially,  when  the  apy- 
leziA  is  incomplete,  and  we  may  fear  to  administer  quinia  in  consequence  of 
some  existing  phlegmasia.  Some  think  that  the  disease  is  less  apt  to  return, 
after  being  arrested  by  arsenic,  than  after  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  bark. 
The  dose  of  Fowler^s  solution  is  ten  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be 
continued  until  the  disease  is  arrested,  or  until  some  oedema  of  the  face, 
oppression  of  stomach,  general  tremors,  or  feelings  of  muscular  weakness, 
evince  the  action  of  the  medicine.  It  must  then  be  suspended,  lest  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  arsenic  should  be  produced.  I  have  known  a  case  of 
universal  anasarca  apparently  arise  from  its  use  in  a  child.  It  cannot,  in 
general,  be  continued  with  propriety  much  beyond  a  week.  For  infants,  the 
dose  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  age.  To  a  child  a  year  or  two 
old,  a  drop  or  two  may  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

The  salts  of  various  other  metals  have,  in  some  measure,  the  same  antipe- 
riodic power.     Sulphate  of  copper  is  among  the  most  efficient     It  may  be 
given  with  quinia  and  opium,  in  the  dose  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain.     Sul- 
phate of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  and  different  salt^  of  iron  have 
had  some  reputation.     Ferrocyanuret  of  iron^  or  Prussian  blue,  has  been 
much   praised;    but  greatly  beyond  its  deserts.      The  persesquinitrate  of 
iron  has  been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  William  Kerr,   in  West  Canada. 
{Month,  Journ,  of  Med.  Set,,  Oct  1851,  p.  336.)     Fordyce  states  that  tar- 
tar emetic  or  ipecacuanJia,  given  every  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  in  doses  as 
large  as  can  be  borne  without  nauseating,  will  often  carry  off  the  disease. 
Sulphur  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  an  antiperiodic.     The  late  Dr.  Chap- 
man had  a  favourable  opinion  of  it;  and  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  con- 
siders it  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  various  intermittent  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially applicable  to  intermittent  fever  when  the   apyrexia  is  incomplete. 
Alum  has  long  enjoyed  some  reputation.      Tincture  of  iodine^  in  doses  of 
thirty   drops,  repeated  three  times  during  the  apyrexia,  and  increased,  if 
necessary,  to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  drops,  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
very  obstinate  cases.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  223.)    Sal  am- 
viotiiac  has  long  been  occasionally  used;  and  Dr.  Aran  found  it  successful, 
m  the  whole  of  thirteen  cases  in  which  he  tried  it,  in  the  quantity  of  two 
drachms,  taken  in  two  doses,  with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  in  the  apyrexia. 
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{Archives  Gen.,  4e  86r.,  xxvii.  S51.)  Dr.  Montdezert,  ot  France,  first  called 
Rtt«iition  to  common  salt  as  a  powerful  antii>eriodic;  and  ita  eficacjhai 
been  attested  by  M.  Piony,  and  by  Drs.  Lattimore  and  Hutefaison  in  thii 
conntrj.  By  the  last  mentioned  practitioner  it  is  considered  inferior  oalj  ta 
qainia.  Among  itt<  asserted  effects,  besides  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  i 
reinarkeblc  diminution  in  tlie  bulk  of  tlic  spleen.  Tlie  dose  is  about  a  drachll 
given  at  intervals  so  as  to  amount  to  half  an  ounce  or  an  oance  in  the  ajjf- 
rexia,  dissolved  in  coffee,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  or  other  conrenient  vehidb 
(See  Archills  Gi-n.,  4e  air.,  xxviii,  34iJ ;  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  S,  &, 
Hiv.  101;  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xii.  159.) 

Almost  all  tlie  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents  have  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  intcrmitteuts.  From  the  strong  testimony  in  its  favoar,  tbne 
is  reason  to  think  that  our  Cornux  Florida,  or  dogtoood  bark,  is  not  vithoot 
eRicacy.  The  barks  of  the  wild  cherry  and  tulip  tree  of  this  conntijr,  of 
different  species  of  \ciliow,  of  the  koreeckeatnui,  of  the  oaks,  of  the  mahaf 
any  and  its  congener  Sirieleniafebri/ut/a;  all  the  simple  biUen.oAquamt, 
gentian,  &c. ;  tuorinKOod,  rkaiHomile,  anil  eupalorium  orboneael;  the  team 
of  Ihe  olive  tree;  kino  with  nutme'j;  pepper  or  piperin,  eage,  coffee,  ind 
a  host  of  others  of  the  same  classes,  have  been  enumerated  among  antiperi- 
odic  remedies.  Much  was  said  at  one  time  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of 
galicin,  or  the  active  principle  of  the  willow;  and  it  is  probably  not  withoit 
power,  thouf^h  greatly  overpriused.  Nux  vomica  had  formerly  some  R|» 
tation  as  a  febrifuge,  and  the  asc  of  it  has  liecn  revived  in  the  form  of  sttj^ 
nio.  Sulphate  ofbebeerin  has  been  used  with  great  asserted  success;  tan 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm  being  given  in  the  intermission,  in  doses  of  two  graist 
each.  NarciAuia  was  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  O'Shaughncssy,  of  Cit- 
cutta;  and  numerous  cases  were  adduced  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  He  gave  It 
in  the  dose  of  three  gniiiis  three  times  ii  day,  in  connection  with  muriatic  tdd. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  divcftt  myself  of  the  suspicion,  that,  as  employed  ia 
India,  it  contained  a  portion  of  morphia.  Cliarcoal,  though  greatly  praised, 
is  probably  inert  The  same  may  lie  very  confidently  said  of  gelatin,  thoagk 
this  also  has  had  its  advocates.  Spiders'  tceb,  in  Ihc  duse  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  originally  employed  Ijy  Dr.  Qillespis, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  wa.s  afterwards  used  suocessfully  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Dr.  Condie  and  others  in  this  country  {Notes  to  ira/jon^ 
Practice,  Am.  cd.),  and  has  enjoyed  cousideraljlc  reputation.  Chloroform 
has  recently  been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  Much,  also,  has  been  said  of  tbi 
eflicacy  oTapiol,  a  principle  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  parsley. 
(See  If.  S.  DixjMHiaatury,  11th  ed.)  Dr.  Cauthom,  of  Kichmond,  Ya..  hat 
found  the  root  of  Apocynum  cannabinum  vcrj-  efficacious.*  All  the  abon 
Bubstauces  have  been  employed  in  reference  to  a  supposed  antipcriodic  pro- 
perty. Many  of  them  have  nRdoubtedly  cured  intermit  (cuts ;  but  all  of  tben 
are  liable  to  failure;  and  no  one  has  yet  approached  the  reputation  of  Peru- 
vian bark. 

There  is  another  mode  of  treating  intiTmittents  which  is  oAen  effectual 
and  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  atlvantn^'.  It  consists  in  makiog 
upon  the  system  a  strong  impres.'iion.  in  immediate  nnticipotion  of  the  par- 
oxysm, so  as  completely  to  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  thus  preclude  the  eo- 
trance  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  etiieacious  meosures  of  this  kud  ii 
the  employment  of  an  emetic,  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  momeit 

•  •  In  the  mil  edition  of  Hio  U.  3.  DiM|)*nKntorj,  it  i:i  slatol  thnt  Dr.  r»ulhorn  Hi 
ntei  Ilie  root  of  Asclcpian  Syrinira  succcsiifiillj ;  but  &  specimen  of  tlio  plsai  rmplo;^ 
wnt  by  Dr.  Caulhom  to  Ihe  niillior  for  eiaminatioD,  Fubsefiiicnil;  tu  the  notira  in  Ik 
IHspeiiiMtar/,  which  WKS  fiveu  im  his  aulhority,  proved  to  bo  the  one  nttmi  to  iat^ 
tut.  (XiiU  lo  Ikt  jytk  idUuin.) 
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when  the  paroxysm  is  expected.  In  this  way,  the  decoction  of  boneset  (J^u- 
patorium  perfoliatum),  taken  warm  in  the  dose  of  a  small  bowlful,  the  pa- 
tient l>eing  covered  in  bed,  will  often  prove  effectual.  It  operates  as  an 
emetic,  throws  the  patient  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  sets  aside  the 
paroxysm,  which  generally  does  not  return.  This  remedy  is  admirably  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  slight  fever  through  the  interval.  I  have  repeat- 
edly employed  emetics,  under  these  circumstances,  with  great  benefit. 

Opium  given  in  a  full  dose,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  operates 
in  the  same  way,  and  more  agreeably,  though  perhaps  less  effectually.  Any 
other  stimnlaut  will  occasionally  have  a  similar  effect.  Brandy,  musk,  and 
ether  have  been  employed.  But  the  risk  from  all  these  medicines  is,  that,  if 
they  do  not  arrest  the  paroxysm,  they  may  aggravate  the  fever,  and  endan- 
ger inflammation  of  the  brain,  should  any  tendency  to  that  affection  exist. 

Large  blisters  upon  the  extremities,  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at 
the  time  for  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  prevent  its  return.  But  they  are  appli- 
cable rather  to  remittents  than  to  intermittents.  Powerful  rubefacients,  such 
as  muMard^  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  spine,  may  be  oc- 
casionally effectual  in  the  same  manner. 

With  this  set  of  remedies  may  also  be  ranked  the  plan,  said  to  have  proved 
effectual  in  one  very  obstinate  case,  of  pushing  the  patient  without  warning 
into  deep  water,  and  thus  making  a  powerful  impression  at  once  upon  his  mind 
and  body.  Of  analogous  effect  is  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  employed  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  paroxysm,  in  the  form  of  a  general  shower  bath,  and  of  a 
local  douche  to  the  region  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  return  of  one  paroxysm  has  been  prevented  by  any  of  the  means 
above  detailed,  the  disease  is  generally  arrested  for  a  time,  and  often  perma- 
nently. But  not  unfrequently  some  functional  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  remains,  which  requires  attention ;  and  advantage  will  often  accme 
from  the  use  of  a  mercurial  pill,  every  night  or  every  other  night,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  It  may  also  be 
nseful,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  administer  one  of  the  simple  bitters. 
Nitromuriatic  acid  is  an  excellent  remedy  under  these  circumstances ;  but 
it  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  mercurial.  In  anemic  cases  the 
chalybeatcs  should  be  given. 

It  has  been  stated  that  relapses  are  frequent  in  this  disease.  They  are 
indeed  among  the  circumstances  which  give  the  practitioner  most  trouble.  I 
have  found,  however,  by  ascert4iining  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  dis- 
posed to  return,  which  is  generally  remarkably  regular  in  each  case,  that  the 
recurrence  may  almost  always  be  prevented,  and  the  disease  fully  eradicated, 
by  a  persevering  system  of  anticipation.  In  most  cases,  the  first  recurring 
paroxysm  shows  itself  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  last  chill.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  two  days  before  this  period  of  expected  relapse,  to  give  as 
much  sulphate  of  quinia  as  might  be  requisite  to  arrest  the  disease  if  fonned; 
namely,  from  six  to  twelve  grains  each  day.  This  plan  should  afterwards  be 
contiiiiKMl  weekly  for  a  month  or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  period,  the 
dLfsposititin  is  generally  very  much  subdued,  though  perhai)s  not  fully  eradi- 
calt'd  ;  as  exciting  causes  may  afterwards  induce  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
This,  when  it  takes  place,  should  ininiediately  be  met  with  quinia,  no  matter 
how  slijrht  or  imperfect  the  first  recurring  paroxysm  may  be,  and  the  same 
plan  of  anticipation  j)ursucd  as  before. 

Sometimes  these  relapsing  cases  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  placine 
the  patient  upon  the  steady  use  of  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
daily  for  two  or  three  months.  I  have  found  also  the  infusion  of  wild  cherry 
bark,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  four  times  a  day,  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, apparently  effectual-     Wormwood  has  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 
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preyentiye  of  relapses.  It  is  nsed  in  tincture  or  infosion,  and  giYen  twice 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  preparations  of  iron  and  of  manganese  may  be 
nsefolly  employed  where  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  connected  with  ansmia. 
In  some  instances,  however,  this  tendency  is  so  adhesive  as  to  resist  everything 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  that  can  be  employed.  It  may  be  corrected  for  a 
time,  but  is  apt  to  show  itself  when  the  patient  is  off  his  gaard,  sometimes 
after  it  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  In  these  cases, 
however,  by  arresting  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears,  mischief  is  prevented, 
and  ultimately,  in  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  morbid  tendency 
appears  to  exhaust  itself  Great  advantage  often  accrues  by  changing  com- 
pletely the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed,  and  bringing  a 
new  set  of  influences  to  bear  upon  him.  A  voyage  to  sea,  foreign  travel,  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  &c.,  often  completely  eradicate  the  tendency. 

The  diet,  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  should  be  light,  digestible, 
nutritious,  and  nnstimulating.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  the  patient  should 
generally  avoid  animal  food,  and  afterwards  use  the  lighter  kinds,  such  as  milk, 
butter,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  boiled  meats,  in  connection  with  farinaceous  sub- 
stances and  easily  digested  vegetables.  Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  used. 
He  should  avoid  eating  a  full  meal  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  expected 
paroxysm ;  as  the  food  does  not  digest  during  the  fever,  and  sometimes  serves 
as  a  source  of  injurious  irritation.  When  the  intermission  is  complete,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  confine  himself  to  the  house ;  though  he 
should  avoid  fatigue.  In  some  old  cases,  violent  exercise  on  horseback  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  has  proved  remedial. 

Prevention. — Miasmatic  regions  should  be  avoided  from  the  first  of  July 
to  the  occurrence  of  black  frost  in  the  autumn.  They  who  are  compelled  to 
reside  in,  or  pass  through  them,  at  this  season,  should  especially  avoid  the 
morning  and  evening  air,  and  should  never  sleep  out  at  nights.  If  necessarily 
exposed  at  these  times,  it  should  not  be  with  the  stomach  empty,  nor  after 
&tigue  or  exhaustion  of  any  kind.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against,  and  all  kinds  of  excess  should 
be  scrupulously  shunned.  Individuals  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  cold  when  heated,  and  never  to  remain  long  in  wet  clothes.  Great 
alternations  of  temperature  are  very  apt  to  induce  the  disease.  The  use  of  a 
fine  gauze  veil,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  has  been  recommended,  under 
the  impression  that  it  might  exclude  the  miasmata.  A  much  more  effectual 
measure  is  to  keep  the  system  steadily  under  the  moderate  influence  of  quinia 
or  Peruvian  bark.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  Seamen  (2d  ed.  p.  58),  and  has  been 
since  frequently  put  in  practice  with  great  success. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet  may  tend  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  malaria.  Frazer,  in  his  travels  in  Persia  (p.  16),  states  that  in  Mazanderan, 
a  low,  wooded,  very  moist,  and  very  sickly  district  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  garlic  freely,  asserting  that 
it  protects  them  against  the  complaints  of  the  climate. 


REMITTENT  FEYER. 

Syn. — Bilious  Fever. — Biliow  Remittent  Fever. 

Remittent  or  bilious  fever  occurs  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
TTnited  States,  lying  between  the  Northern  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but 
is  much  more  frequent  in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  than  in  the  northern. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unknown ;  the  com- 
mon endemic  fever  of  those  regions  being  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
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It  18  rare  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  districts  of  our  country,  except  where 
there  are  large  streams  or  standing  water ;  also,  in  the  dry  sandy  regions 
coTered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the  middle  of  cities.  Hence,  these  are  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  miasmatic  districts  during  the  sickly 
season.  Tlie  situations  in  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  are  the  valleys 
of  streams,  the  borders  of  lakes  or  ponds,  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes, 
and  the  rich  prairies  of  our  Western  States.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  kind 
of  epidemic  in  regions  usually  healthy.  It  is  in  general  a  much  more  serious 
disease,  in  the  southern  and  south-western  sections  of  the  United  States,  than 
in  those  portions  of  the  North  which  are  still  within  the  limits  of  its  preva- 
lence. But  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  It  is  endemic  almost 
everywhere  in  hot  climates,  and  especially  where  heat,  moisture,  and  decajing 
vegetable  matter  act  conjointly.  (See  Miasmata,  p.  157.)  Comparatively  mild 
in  temperate  latitudes,  it  becomes  extremely  fatal  in  many  places  within  the 
tropics.  It  is  the  disease  of  whose  ravages  in  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  the 
M^terranean,  and  South  America,  we  have  heard  so  much ;  which  has  de- 
populated the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  rendered  intertropical  Africa  unin- 
habitable by  whites.  It  was  probably  this  fever  that  was  best  known  to  the 
Oreek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  upon  which  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
medical  writers  were  chiefly  founded. 

The  diseojie  has  received  numerous  names,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  objec- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  remittent ;  but  there  are  other  fevers  which  are  more 
or  less  remittent,  and  cases  of  this  fever  sometimes  occur  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  decided  remission.  It  is  often  bilious;  but  so  also  is  yellow 
fever  in  at  least  an  equal  degree ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  one  which  we 
are  considering  does  not  show  any  special  disorder  of  the  hepatic  function. 
It  has  frequently  received  names  i^om  the  localities  where  it  prevails.  Thus, 
we  hear  of  the  African /ever,  the  Bengal  fever,  the  Mediterranean  fever,  the 
Walcheren  fever,  kc.  &c.  The  complaint,  as  it  prevails  on  the  borders  of  our 
inland  seas,  is  called  lake  fever ;  the  people  of  cities  which  arc  exempt  from 
it,  while  the  surrounding  districts  are  aflFected,  often  name  it  country  fever; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  healthy  uplands  are  apt  to  designate  it  river  fever  or 
marsh  fever,  from  some  stream  or  marsh  in  their  vicinity,  the  borders  of 
which  are  infested  by  it.  All  these  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  and  there- 
fore imi^roporly  named.  If  its  exclusive  miasmatic  origin  be  admitted,  the 
title  of  luiattmatic  remittent  would  perhaps  be  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
hitherto  given  to  it.  I  shall,  however,  call  it  indifferently  remittent  and  bil- 
ious fever ;  and,  when  these  terms  are  employed  without  qualification,  they 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  disease  in  question. 

Types. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  miasmatic  remittent  fever  is  essen- 
tiallv  the  same  disease  as  the  intermittent.  The  two  affections  sometimes 
approach  each  other  so  closely  in  form,  that  it  may  be  impossible,  in  relation 
to  a  particular  case,  to  decide  to  which  of  them  it  belongs.  In  intermittents 
there  is  of^en  some  degree  of  morbid  action  between  the  paroxysms,  and  in 
remittents  often  very  little ;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine,  whether 
the  morbid  action  that  exists  does  or  does  not  amount  to  fever.  If  it  be 
pronounced  not  to  be  fever,  the  disease  must  be  considered  intermittent ;  if 
fever,  n*nnttent.  In  the  latter  affection  there  is  every  grade,  from  the  doubt- 
ful form  just  alluded  to,  up  to  an  almost  uniform  continuous  fever. 

lu  many  cases,  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  occur  at  regular  stated  intervals, 
like  those  of  intermittent,  and,  like  them,  consist  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweat- 
ing stages,  though  in  general  less  distinct  and  decided.  In  other  cases,  with 
the  same  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  ])aroxysms,  there  is  no  cold  stag^ 
after  that  of  the  accession  of  the  disease,  and  the  sweating  stage  is  either 
■light  or  wanting.     In  others  again,  the  fever  merely  fluctuates  in  its  course, 
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at  one  time  rising  into  a  moderate  exacerbation,  at  another  falling  into  a 
moderate  remission,  without  forming  well  defined  paroxysms.  Instances, 
moreover,  do  occar,  though  they  arc  comparatively  rare  and  always  short,  in 
which  the  fever  pursues  a  uniform  course,  without  discoverable  relaxation, 
and  sometimes  with  a  regular  increase,  to  the  crisis. 

All  the  above  conditions  may  occur  in  the  same  case.  At  the  commencement, 
there  may  be  two  or  more  regular  paroxysms  as  in  the  intermittent ;  afterwards 
the  paroxysms  may  recur  regularly  without  the  chill  or  the  perspiration ;  and 
at  length  the  fever  may  assume  the  continued  form,  and  thus  run  on  to  its 
termination.  Or,  the  disease  may  commence  as  continued  fever,  may  after  a 
time  become  paroxysmal  or  remittent,  and  may  finally  end  in  intermittent. 

Remittent  fever  has  the  same  types  as  the  intermittent.  The  most  frequent 
is  the  quotidian,  with  a  paroxysm  occurring  at  about  the  same  hour  every  day. 
The  tertian,  with  its  every  other  day  paroxysm,  is  not  uncommon.  The  quartan 
is  very  rare.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  quotidian  is  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
daily  paroxysm,  but  that  of  one  day  differing  from  that  of  the  next,  and  the 
alternate  paroxysms  resembling  each  other  both  in  character  and  time  of  oc- 
currence. Thus,  the  paroxysm  may  occur  one  day  in  the  morning,  and  the 
next  in  the  evening ;  and  all  the  morning  parox}'sms  shall  be  regular,  while 
those  of  the  evening  shall  be  in  some  manner  modified,  either  very  light  and 
short,  or  without  chill  or  perspiration,  or  attended  with  nausea,  while  those  of 
the  morning  are  attended  with  headache.  A  remittent  may  be  considered  of 
the  double  tertian  type,  when,  having  an  exacerbation  every  day,  it  is  yet 
much  worse  on  alternate  days.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur  in  one 
day,  and  only  one  in  the  next ;  and  cases  are  met  with,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  association  between  the  exacerbations  cannot  be  traced ;  as  they  every 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance  irregularly,  and  when  least  expected. 

Some  difference  exists  among  writers  as  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  the 
paroxysms  of  remittent  fever  are  most  apt  to  commence.  The  first  onset  of 
the  disease  appears  to  take  place  indifferently  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  some- 
times in  the  forenoon,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  occasionally  even  in 
the  night,  and  the  tendency  is  afterwards  for  the  paroxysms  to  return  about 
the  same  hour.  But,  when  the  disease  approaches  the  continued  form,  and 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  exacerbations  arc  not  precisely 
marked,  the  disposition  generally  is  to  an  increase  of  the  febrile  action  in  the 
evening,  and  a  decline  in  the  morning. 

Grades. — There  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which  we  may  estimati*  the  grade 
of  the  fever ;  first,  in  reference  to  its  greater  or  less  violence ;  and,  secondly, 
in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  system  which  attends  it.  In  both 
respects,  bilious  fever  varies  greatly.  As  regards  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
it  may  be  of  all  conceivable  grades,  from  a  mildness  which  scarcely  confines  the 
patient,  or  requires  the  interposition  of  remedies,  to  a  severity  which  demands 
the  promptest  treatment  to  preserve  life,  and  against  which  all  the  resources 
of  nature  and  art  occasionally  fail.  The  degree  too  of  the  energy  of  system 
may  be  very  different,  and  may  give  rise  to  marked  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  state  of  system  may  be  sthenic,  with  the  blood  rich  and  abundant,  and  all 
the  vital  functions  vigorous;  or  it  may  be  feeble,  asthenic,  or  adynamic,  with 
the  vital  forces  exhausted  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  or  other  debili- 
tating cause.  In  these  two  conditions,  the  resulting  febrile  action  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  functions  ;  being  in  the  former  generally  open,  well 
developed,  energetic,  or,  to  use  an  epithet  very  commonly  employed  by  writers, 
inflammatory;  in  the  latter,  often  feeble,  with  deficient  reaction,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  prostration,  and,  when  the  blood  is  at  the  same  time  dej)raved,  with 
the  addition  of  symptoms  usually  denominated  typhous.  The  term  inflam- 
matory, as  above  used,  is  not  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  any  positive 
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inflammatioii,  but  simply  to  indicate  that  there  is  strength  or  energy  as  well 
•8  excitement  in  the  vital  functions.  Nay,  inflammation  is  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  the  contrary  state ;  for  we  often  observe  it  in  the  asthenic,  ady- 
namic, or  typhoas  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  necessary  constantly  to  bear  this 
distinction  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fever ;  remedies  being  well 
borne  and  even  required  in  the  one  case,  which  might  prove  very  dangerous 
in  the  other.  In  most  cases  the  strength  of  the  system  is  in  an  intermediate 
state,  being  neither  materially  elevated  above,  nor  prostrated  below,  the 
healthy  standard.  The  symptoms  detailed  immediately  below  are  those  of 
cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  not  materially  depressed. 

Symptoms. — For  one  or  two  days  or  more  before  the  commencement  of  the 
feTer,  the  patient  is  very  often  afifected  more  or  less  with  feelings  of  general 
discomfort,  weariness,  or  languor,  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  indescribable 
Bueasiness  at  the  epigastrium,  deficiency  of  appetite,  disordered  taste,  slight 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  especially  over  the  brow,  and  fugitive  pains  or 
•oreness  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  tongue  is  examined,  it  may 
appear  slightly  furred  near  the  root ;  perhaps  the  pulse  may  be  a  little  excited, 
and  the  complexion  somewhat  dingy  or  sallow.  These  symptoms,  however, 
exist  in  various  degrees  in  different  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
wanting.  Sometimes  they  are  felt,  with  or  without  alternating  sensations  of 
chflliness  and  warmth,  at  a  particular  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
intenrals  of  healthful  feeling,  until  at  length  they  deepen  into  regular  parox- 
ysms. During  this  preliminary  period,  the  patient  is  going  about,  and  en- 
gaged, though  languidly,  in  his  ordinary  avocations.  In  many  cases,  no  such 
premonitory  symptoms  arc  observable,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  good  health. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  sensations  of  chilliness,  amounting  often 
to  rigors ;  and  a  slight  coolness  of  the  extremities  is  generally  sensible  to  the 
observer.    The  face  is  usually  pale,  and  the  lips  purplish.    The  pulse  is  small, 
depressed,  and  not  unfrequently  irregular.     Occasionally  there  are  nausea 
and  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities.    The  duration  of 
the  chill  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more ;  but  it  is  seldom  so 
severe  or  long  continued  as  in  intermittent  fever.    Not  unfrequently,  the  only 
sign  of  this  stage  is  a  sense  of  ohillinoss,  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat; 
while,  to  the  bv-standcr,  the  surface  feels  unifornilv  warmer  than  in  health. 
For  some  hours  after  reaction,  the  patient  is  frequently  liable  to  this  chilly 
sensation,  upon  every  change  of  posture  which  brings  his  skin  into  contact 
with  a  cooler  portion  of  the  bed.    When  febrile  reaction  luis  been  established, 
the  patient  feels  uncomfortably  hot,  the  skin  is  hot  and  parched,  the  surface 
generally  somewhat  reddened  and  exi)anded,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the 
pulse  increased  in  frequency  and  fulness,  and  often  also  in  force.     At  this 
stage  of  the  complaint,  however,  the  pulse  is  in  ordinary  cases  not  very  fre- 
quent ;  being  sometimes  as  low  as  90  in  the  minute,  and  not  often  exceeding 
116  or  120.     It  is  usually  open,  well-developed,  and  sufficiently  forcible,  but 
not  commonly  very  hard  or  tense.     The  tongue  is  almost  always  somewhat 
coated  ;  but  the  fur  is  generally  thin  at  this  early  period.   There  is  a  complete 
loss  of  appetite,  amounting  even  to  a  feeling  of  loathing  for  food,  sometimes 
with,  sometimes  \nthont,  nausea  and  vomiting.     Thirst  is  a  very  frequent, 
thoagrh  not  constant  symptom.    The  face  is  usually  flushed,  and  the  eyes  suf- 
fused ;   and  the  patient  almost  always  complains  of  headache,  which  is  often 
severe,  tensive,  or  throbbing,  and  is  in  most  instances  the  source  of  greater 
suffering  than  any  other  cause.     There  are  also  frequently  pains  more  or  less 
severe   in  the  back,  Joins,  and  extremities.     Though  seldom  delirious,  the 
patient  is  restless  and  HaVvcful.     When  not  delirious,  he  is  always  sensible  of 
great  muscolar  weakness,   and  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  his  bed. 
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These  ajrmptoms  continne  without  abatement,  for  *  considenble  time.  Du- 
ally firom  six  to  eighteen  hours,  after  wtiich  they  begin  to  relax,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  moiEture  about  the  neck  and  face.  This  gradually  increaEea,  nntil 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  gentle  per8]>iratioD ;  and  the  patient  nor 
experiences  so  much  relief  that  he  often  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  ^m  whiii 
he  awakens  refrciihed,  and  apparently  mnch  improved.  The  headache,  thin^ 
and  nausea  hare  greatly  abated,  or  quite  disappeared ;  the  pulse  has  becOM 
slmost  natural ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  soft;  tlie  tongue  often  shows  a  dispoa- 
Uon  to  clean  ;  and  food  is  sometimes  received,  if  not  with  reliali,  at  least  with- 
out disgust.  This  is  the  remission.  It  is  frequently  less  complete  than  aboTt 
described,  but,  in  almost  all  cases  of  ordinary  bilious  fever,  occurs  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  duration,  in  some  cases  lasting 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  in  others  a  whole  day ;  being  ahorter  or 
longer  according  a.s  the  type  of  the  fever  may  be  qnotidian  or  tertian.  Aa- 
other  paroxysm  of  fever  then  takes  place,  sometimes,  like  the  first,  beginniog 
with  a  chill  and  subsiding  with  perspiration,  but  frequently  also  wiUiont  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  ends  in  due  time  in  another  remission ;  and  thu 
the  alteruation  continues,  each  suceessivi;  exacerbation  becoming,  as  a  geoeril 
rule,  more  severe  and  protracted,  and  each  remission  less  decided  and  shorter, 
until  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  of  severity ;  when,  though  in  many  is- 
Btances  the  remissions  are  still  distinct,  yet  it  often  happens  that  they  an 
quite  otherwise,  and  thnt  the  only  evidence  of  Qucluation  in  the  course  of  tht 
fever  is,  that  the  pulse  beats  a  few  strokes  less  frequently,  the  skin  is  some- 
what cooler,  and  the  suBferings  of  the  ]>Bticiit  somewhat  less,  in  the  mominf 
than  in  the  evening.  In  this  stage,  the  following  symptoms  are  presented; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat,  tlint,  iu  some  cases,  the  disease  starts 
into  exi:itence  in  this  comparatively  couliuuouK  form,  and  presents  the  symp- 
toms alluded  to  almost  from  the  outset. 

The  piihr  is  usually  more  frequent  than  at  first,  and  occasionally  much 
more  so,  being  sonietiines  above  120  in  the  minute.  It  has  also  nut  uoEn- 
qucntly  acquin>d  incrctised  tension  and  force,  by  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  organs.  Tim  heat  and  dri/neaf  of  the  skin  hvreiiio 
been  augmented.  The  totujiie  is  now  thickly  imd  unifonnly  covered  with  a 
whitish  or  yellowish -wliite  coating,  which,  us  the  disease  advances,  often  be- 
comes brown  or  blackish,  especially  in  the  centre.  In  moderate  coses,  tlw 
tongue  is  usually  rather  moist  throughout  the  disease ;  but,  in  those  of  a  higher 
grade,  it  not  nnfrequently  becomes  dry  or  dryish,  and  sometimes  chapped  or 
fissured  upon  the  surface.  It  is  occasionally  disposed  to  be  dry  in  the  parox- 
ysm, and  to  beeome  moist  in  the  remission.  At  the  sides,  where  not  corend 
witli  fur,  it  Ls  usually  red,  and  not  nnfrequently  indented  by  the  teeth,  ia 
consequence  of  being  somewhat  swollen.  iSometimes  the  patient  is  tronbM 
with  uneasy  sensations  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  or  iu  the  fauces,  whid 
cause  an  almost  constant  hawking,  with  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mocin 
The  author  well  remembers  that,  in  a  severe  attack  of  this  kind,  one  of  Ui 
most  uncomfortable  tu.-nsations,  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  was  a  feeliaf 
as  if  there  were  a  loose  hair  in  the  fauces.  In  the  great  majority  of  caa4 
there  is  more  or  less  lenderneifx  iqvm  prcssitrv  in  the  cpi<ja»triiim.  Boot- 
times  this  is  excessive,  so  that  the  jiatient  connot  bear  with  equanimity  ena 
the  touch  of  the  fingers.  There  is  very  frequently  also  a  feeling  of  weightv 
oppresision  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  aud  occasionally  also  a  fcurnuV 
pain,  which  is  in  some  instances  almost  intolcnible.  The  epigastric  teDdB^ 
ness  and  pain  arc  not  in  general  experienced,  in  any  considerable  degree,  b** 
fore  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  are  apt  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  tU 
disease.  They  are  among  its  most  striking  characters.  With  these  symploiA 
there  is  rerj-  often  an  irritable,  sometime  an  excessively  irrit^e  state  of  thi 
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stomach.  Natisea  and  vomiting  are  verj  frequent  attendants  upon  bilious 
feTer.  Though  occasiooallj  present  at  the  beginning,  they  arie  more  trouble- 
tome,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.  The  matter  ejected 
it  usually  of  a  yellowish,  greenish,  grass-green,  blueish,  or  brownish  colour, 
and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste ;  sometimes  a  glairy  mucus ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
whatever  is  swallowed.  It  is  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  induce  the  stomach 
to  retain  either  medicine  or  drink.  The  nausea  is  often  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce some  temporary  weakness  of  pulse,  and  damp  relaxation  of  the  skin ; 
and,  when  it  is  severe,  the  headache  is  diminished,  and  delirium,  iiT  previously 
existing,  often  calmed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  constant  attendants  on  bilious  fever.  Many  mild  cases  run 
their  whole  course  without  these  phenomena ;  and,  in  some  very  severe  cases 
in  which  disease  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  brain,  the  stomach  appa- 
rently escapes.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  especially  in  the  early 
stages ;  and  it  is  said  that  purgatives  sometimes  act  with  great  difficulty. 
This,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  my  own  observation.  I  have  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  procuring  free  alvine  evacuations ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  bowels  are  much  less  readily  operated  on  by  medicines 
than  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  stools  are  generally  disordered, 
sometimes  dark-coloured  and  offensive,  sometimes  showing  a  deficiency  of 
bOe,  but  more  conmionly  bilious,  with  some  shade  of  yellow,  green,  or  black. 
At  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  complaint,  a  bilious  diarrhoea  not 
unfrequently  sets  in,  and  dysenteric  symptoms  sometimes  make -their  appear- 
ance. In  some  instances,  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  and,  as  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  present  at  the  same  time,  the  complaint 
is  ushered  in  with  a  kind  of  cholera  morbus.  If  worms  exist  in  the  bowels, 
they  are  generally  discharged. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  yellowish-brown,  or  reddish  and  turbid,  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  Early  in  the  disease, 
and  in  all  stages  when  the  paroxysmal  form  is  very  distinct,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  more  copious  in  the  remissions,  and,  though  clear  upon  being 
discharged,  to  deposit  a  lateritious  sediment  upon  cooling. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  disease,  though  not  present 
in  all  cases,  is  a  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin  and  of  the  white  of  the  eyes. 
This  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning,  but  more  frequently 
not  till  about  the  third  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  uniform  over 
the  whole  body,  and  before  the  close  is  sometimes  very  intense.  In  some  bad 
cases,  it  assumes  a  dark  or  bronzed  hue.  Occasionally  the  yellow  matter  is 
thrown  off  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  stain  yellow  a  white  handkerchief  when 
rubl>ed  upon  the  skin.  It  is  said  to  be  less  intense,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  copious  bilious  diarrhoea.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  urine  is  usually  of  a  very  dark  yellowish-brown  colour. 

The  ner\:ous  system  participates  strongly  in  the  disease.  No  symptom 
is  more  common  or  constant  than  headache,  Yery  frequently  it  begins  with 
the  fever,  and,  though  moderated  in  the  remissions,  does  not  wholly  leave  the 
patient  during  its  continuance,  unless  removed  by  remedies.  Along  with  the 
headache  there  is  frequently  vertigo,  with  singing  or  roaring  in  the  ears ;  and 
occasionally  intolerance  of  light  or  sound,  beating  of  the  carotids,  redness  of 
the  eonjunctiva,  flushing  of  .the  face,  &c.,  indicating  a  strong  vascular  deter- 
lumation  to  the  brain,  if  not  positive  meningitis.  The  throbbing  headache  of 
tiie  nrst  paroxysms  generally  settles  into  a  uniform  dull  sensation  as  the  dis- 
ease auvaii(.g^     and  the  violent  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  are  moderated. 
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when  the  patient  wakes  from  sleep,  than  by  any  violence  ef  action  or  ipeech. 
Somctiniea  there  is  drowsiness  or  stnpor,  sometimes  apoplectic  or  paraljtie 
symptoms,  end  sometimes  tilso  tetanic  spasms;  but  the  two  latter  scti  of 
eyraptoms  arc  rare.  1  hare  seen  a  caKc  of  decided  palsy  of  one  aide  of  the 
body,  which  yielded  immediately  to  a  copious  L)leeiling.  Another  not  unfn- 
quent  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  obstinate  wakefalness,  with  restles- 
ncffi  and  jactitation;  and  these  may  occnr  even  in  moderate  forms  of  tbe 
disease.  Hiccough  is  an  occasional  and  very  troublesome  symptom,  Mine- 
times  appearing  early,  but  in  general  not  till  near  the  close. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  bilious  fever  when  fiilly  formed,  lod 
is  the  middle  or  somewhat  advanced  period  of  its  course.  The  stodeot 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  Dot  all  present  in  the  same  case;  indetd, 
some  of  them  arc  mutually  iacompatiblo,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  together; 
but  all  of  them  arc  so  often  to  lie  met  with  that  they  could  not  be  omitted  in 
an  account  of  the  complaint.  Various  other  incidental  phenomena  occur, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  OS  they  arc  in  no  respect  pecoliar,  ud 
may  take  }>lacc  in  almost  any  febrile  disease. 

If  the  disease  retain  a  distinct  paroxysmal  character,  it  generally  rnns  on, 
when  not  interrupted,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  terminating  at  lut 
either  by  spontaneous  solution  at  the  end  of  one  uf  the  paroxysms,  which 
goes  off  usually  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  perspinttion,  or  ia  a 
regular  intermittent,  or  in  a  kind  uf  low  typhoid  affection  such  as  1  shall 
describe  directly. 

If,  OS  is  more  common  in  the  somewhat  severe  cases,  it  approach  the  coth 
tinned  form,  it  generally  advances,  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms  abort 
enumerated,  to  some  point  of  time  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  dtn, 
when  it  either  declines,  or  ends  fatally,  or  takes  on  a  new  character.  Whea 
it  is  to  terminate  favourably,  it  either  declines  slowly  from  the  eulminatiog 
point,  with  a  |*radual  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms ;  or  ends  abruptly  with  a 
profuse  pcrsjriratiou,  or  with  the  occurrence  tjf  ditirrha-a  or  diuresis;  or 
changes  into  the  intermittent  form.  The  first  and  last  of  these  modes  of 
termination  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  fraqucnt.  The  first  signs  of  a  favonimblt 
change  arc  usually  n  steady  diminution  in  the  frctjuency  of  pulse;  a  retnn 
of  moisture  to  the  tonpue,  with  an  obvious  disposition  in  the  fur  to  withdrav 
from  the  tip  and  edges;  and  a  softer,  mulster,  uud  cooler  state  of  the  skis. 
The  one  most  to  be  n'licd  upon,  is  probably  the  gradual  cleaning  of  the  ton^ 
from  its  cud  and  borders.  Along  with  these  signs  of  amendment,  all  the  otha 
phentmicna  of  the  disease  gradually  subside,  and  the  patient  enters  into  i 
convalescence  which  is  apt  to  be  ]iermaiient.  When  the  disease  goes  tH 
with  a  profuse  perspiration,  it  has  been  oltserved  that  this  is  sometimes  offa- 
sivc  to  the  smell.  The  diarrlKoa,  which  occasioiuilly  appears  to  take  the  plm 
of  the  |)erspiration,  is  usually  bilious.  Copiuus  black  tar-liko  dischargH 
sometimes  occur  towards  the  dose  nf  severe  bilious  fever,  and  are  considered 
as  ft  favourable  sign,  especially  in  cases  wliii^h  have  been  attended  with  cM- 
gestinn  and  torpidity  of  the  liver.  A  vesicular  erujit ion  upon  the  lii>sisipi 
to  occurabout  the  i>eriod  of  convalescence,  and  is  also  regarded  as  favoursblK 

lu  the  immense  luajoi'ity  of  cases  of  bilious  fever,  recovery  takes  jilan  b 
one  of  the  almve  modes.  Hut,  in  conseiiuenrc  of  exhaustion  following  eit* 
of  excitement,  or  of  disorgaiilKotion  produced  by  inflammation,  or  possiHj 
from  a  loss  or  depravation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  death  fi** 
qncntly  ensues  in  Imd,  ami  liadly  mnnngod  cases  of  the  discnse.  Instead*' 
tlie  favourable  .'^ynqitoms  above  iiientioned,  as  indicative  of  convoleiiceiiAi 
others  of  an  alarming  character  make  their  ajipt^arance.  The  pulse  IweomS 
more  ftcquent,  and  at  the  same  time  smaller  and  more  feeble,  till  at  length  it 
can  scarcely  be  fiilt,  and  sometimes  ceases  entirely  at  the  wrist  some  hetf* 
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before  death ;  coldness  beginniDg  in  the  }iands  and  feet,  gradually  extends 
apwards  through  the  limbs,  and  even  invades  the  trunk ;  the  skin  assumes  a 
doskj,  livid,  or  purplish  hue,  or,  if  yellow  previously,  becomes  of  a  dark, 
almost  bronzed  appearance ;  the  extremities  are  covered  u^th  a  clammy  sweat ; 
the  tongue  is  dark-brown,  clammy  or  dry,  and  sometimes  chapped ;  hiccough 
not  nnfreqnently  occurs,  sometimes  with  eructation  of  dark  matter  from  the 
stomach;  the  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic;  black  liquid  matters,  or  dark 
blood,  or  a  reddish  serum  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  are  discharged,  often 
involuntarily,  from  the  bowels ;  the  urine  is  dark-brown,  fetid,  and  scanty,  or 
quite  suppressed ;  the  features  are  collapsed,  and  the  eyes  often  of  a  turbid 
or  muddy  appearance ;  low  delirium,  followed  by  stupor  or  coma,  takes  place ; 
and  the  patient  passes,  usually  without  consciousness,  into  the  dying  state. 
Death,  under  these  circumstances,  generally  occurs  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  days  of  the  disease. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  instead  of  following  either  of  the  courses  above 
indicated,  the  disease,  somewhere  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  takes  on 
a  new  character,  very  much  resembling  that  so  frequently  met  with  in  enteric 
fever.  All  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  now  generally 
ceases.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  often  rising  to  120  in  the  minute, 
and  sometimes  reaching  or  even  exceeding  140,  while  it  is  small  and  nither 
feeble.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  either  universally  hot,  or  cold  in  some  places 
and  hot  in  others.  The  tongue  is  dry  or  dryish,  often  contracted,  and  of  a 
brown  or  blackish  colour.  Sordcs  often  collect  about  the  teeth,  tongue,  and 
lips.  The  sufferings  from  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache,  diminish,  or  cease. 
The  bowels,  though  in  some  cases  costive,  are  in  others  loose,  with  unhealthy 
discharges,  dark,  bloody,  or  dysenteric.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
or  is  retained,  producing  sometimes  great  distension  of  the  bladder.  Stupor 
or  low  delirium,  with  subsultus  tendinum,  picking  of  the  bed  clothes,  slipping 
down  in  the  bed,  &c.,  supersedes  the  former  cephalic  symptoms.  Not  nnfre- 
qnently the  patient  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and,  insisting  upon 
returning  home,  sometimes  rises  from  his  bed,  and  sinks  exhausted  upon  the 
floor.  At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  profound  coma  sets  in,  the  pulse 
sinks  to  nothing,  the  surface  becomes  cold,  the  countenance  assumes  the  hip- 
pocratic  expression,  and  death  speedily  follows.  WTicn  the  fever  takes  on  the 
character  here  described,  it  is  often  much  protracted ;  sometimes  running  on 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  But  even  in  this  form,  it  is  very 
frequently  curable.  When  it  is  about  to  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  tongue 
becomes  somewhat  moist,  and  often,  instead  of  cleaning  from  the  edges  and 
tip,  throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes  first  from  the  middle,  or  indifferently  from  any 
portion  of  the  surface,  which  is  left  red  and  smooth,  as  if  deprived  of  its 
papillary  sfVucture.  Under  these  circumstances,  convalescence  may  be  ex- 
pected, though  it  is  always  rather  slow.  In  other  cases,  the  tongue  cleans  in 
the  oniiiiary  manner,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  more  rapid  recovery.  Other 
favourable  symptoms  are  the  subsidence  of  delirium,  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness, and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  various  secretions.  But  the  i)nlse 
often  remains  frequent  for  a  considerable  time  after  convalescence  has  com- 
menced ;  febrile  exacerbations  occasionally  take  place ;  and  the  j^atient  sweats 
much  during  sleep.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  regains  strength,  the 
miscbief  done  to  the  various  organs  is  repaired,  and  health  is  at  length  firmly 
re-established.  Even  this  form  of  the  fever  sometimes  ends  in  intermittent, 
and  thus  proves  that  it  was  not,  what  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be,  a 
pure  case  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 

Mofiificaliom. — The  above  description  applies  to  bilious  fever  in  its  ordi- 
nary forms.  But  few  diseases  are  more  protean  iji  their  character  than  this. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  to 
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detail  the  various  appearances  described  by  anthors,  as  exhibited  bj  the  dii- 
oase  in  difTerent  pieces,  aDd  under  different  circumstances.  I  shall  brietj 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  Yaricties ;  merely  premising  that  in  ^ 
of  titem  there  are  evident,  in  name  of  the  cases,  certain  signs,  either  full  blofs, 
or  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  which  mark  the  disease  as  miasmatic  or  bilious  fem; 
more  especially  gastric  irritation,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  a  ienAtncjU) 
the  regular  paroxysmal  form. 

Sometimes  the  disease  Htarts  at  once  into  existence  with  alarminff  Tiuteoee. 
After  a  slight  chill,  or  without  any  chill  whatever,  the  patient  may  be  sriul 
with  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  a  feeling  of  strictnt 
across  the  chest,  exquisite  sufTeriiig  in  the  epigastrium,  incessant  and  enar- 
mous  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  by  which  the  head  is  somewhat  relicTtd, 
nnqiienchable  thirst,  and  quickly  supervening  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes ;  the  pulse  being  cither  frequent  or  slow,  and  the  skin  hot  or  cool,  vi^ 
out  materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  ease.  Persons  similarly  cxpoied 
with  those  attacked  as  above,  ore  occasionally  seized  with  violent  delirium  at 
the  very  outset,  rendering  them  dangerous  to  others  and  to  themselves.  Set- 
men  on  board  ship  endeavour  to  jump  overboard,  thoagh  this  may  posoblf 
be  less  from  a  disposition  to  self-destruction,  than  from  an  instinctive  teo- 
dency  to  seek  relief  in  the  water.  .Sometimes  the  delirium  is  followed  and 
relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  already  mentioned.  After 
on  uncertain  duration,  the  violence  of  the  attack  subsides,  and  a  remisdoi 
follows,  which  gives  way  in  its  turn  to  a  second  paroxysm,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  tlie  access,  the  disease  frequently 
yields  to  remedies  with  great  facility. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  above  referred  to.  though  there  is  great  foM- 
tional  disorder  in  the  cneephalon,  the  stomach  and  liver  at>pcar  to  be  the  reel 
centre  of  attack.  In  another  form,  it  ex|>ends  almost  its  whole  furce  opoB 
the  brnin.  The  patient  is  seized  with  coma,  resembling  almatt  precisely  u 
apoplectic  attack,  though  without  i>aralysis.  The  face  is  red  and  turgid, the 
carotids  throb,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  without  being  very  frequrnt,  the 
restiiratiou  is  slow  and  sometimes  stertorous,  and  the  pupils  usually  dilated 
All  the  symptoms  are  those  of  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  bnia 
After  a  certain  coutiunance,  a  rcmis^^ion  takes  place,  and  the  patient  recoven 
his  eonsciuasness,  to  fall  again  at  the  regular  {)eri<Kl  into  the  comatose  en- 
ditiun.  It  is  generally  by  tlic  remission  alone  that  the  imture  of  the  diieM 
can  lie  ascertained.  Sometimes  death  ensues  from  disorganization  of  tb 
brain.  Sometimes  a  collapse  takes  [ilacc,  with  symptoms  such  as  thM 
already  enumerated  in  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The  disease,  howerer, 
ofteEi  yields  to  energetic  treatment.  Occai^ion ally  there  is  paroxysmal  stnpv 
alone,  without  apoplectic  symptoms.  * 

Another  and  a  most  fHghtfnl  fonu  of  bilious  fever  is  the  collapsed  couditiia, 
generally  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  congestive  fever,  which  mH 
be  treated  of  under  a  different  head.  It  may  bo  pro]icr.  however,  to  obserre, 
in  this  place,  that  an  ordinary  attack  may,  without  warning,  take  on  the  for> 
called  congestive;  and,  unless  the  practitioner  is  prepared  for  the  event "B 
almost  certaiuly  prove  fatal.  The  great  danger  is,  that,  when  the  patient  it 
raisi-d,  perhaps  with  great  effort,  out  of  the  paroxysm  into  which  he  hn 
fallen,  the  practitioner  may  consider  the  amendment  as  the  beginning  of  CM- 
TaleR-cnec,  and  thus  omit  tlie  measures  necessary  to  ward  off  tlie  death  wiuck 

approaching  with  the  subsequent  paroxysm.  The  fact  is  mentioned  btre, 
in  order  that  the  young  praetitiuner  may  be  put  npon  his  guard.  Wheneret, 
in  bilious  fever,  a  paroxysm  occurs,  of  peculiar  st^verity  aud  danger,  it  shoiU 
be  looked  upon,  when  receding,  as  doing  so  only  to  return  with  increased  ui 
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perhaps  fatal  violence.     It  does  not  follow  that  it  necessarily  most  return  in 
this  manner ;  bat  it  is  always  safest  thas  to  regard  it 

Bilious  fever  is  often  greatly  modified  by  accompanying  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  important  organs.  Perhaps  the  stomach  is  the  one  most 
frequently  attacked.  It  is  rare  that  a  fatal  case  of  bilious  fever  occurs,  with- 
out some  sign  of  gastric  inflammation.  The  most  striking  evidences  of  such 
a  condition,  during  life,  are  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on 
pressure,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Inflammation  of  the  botoels  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  is  indicated  by 
diarrhcpa,  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and,  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  patient  is  unimpaired,  by  colicky  pains,  and  tenderness  on  pressure. 

E^sentery  is,  in  some  seasons,  frequently  associated  with  remittent  fever. 
The  liver,  though  always  functionally  deranged,  is  not  often  inflamed.  Hence, 
there  is  seldom  pain  upon  pressure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  though  this 
does  occur  in  some  cases.  The  spleen  is  occasionally  painful  and  consider- 
ably swollen,  as  shown  by  the  dulness  on  percussion  below  the  margin  of  the 
left  short  ribs.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  not  common  in  autumnal  fevers ; 
but  the  pneumonia  which  follows  these  fevers  in  the  winter  is  very  apt  to  be 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  miasmatic  origin.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
lome  at  least  of  these  cases,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  pneumonia  and  bilious 
fever.  The  encephalon  is  often  inflamed  in  some  one  of  its  parts.  Most 
frequently  the  membranes  are  affected ;  and  then  we  have  severe  headache, 
acUve  delirium,  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
and  often  contracted  pupils,  ending,  if  not  relieved,  in  coma,  and  at  length 
in  great  and  fatal  prostration.  Occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely,  the 
iobstance  of  the  brain  is  separately  the  seat  of  inflammation.  This  may  be 
suspected,  when  there  is  original  and  persistent  stupor  or  coma,  without  ty- 

E'  oid  symptoms.  Sometimes  severe  rheumatic  pains  are  coincident  with 
ious  fever.  I  have  known  a  patient  with  this  disease  to  be  confined  for 
many  days  to  one  position  upon  his  back,  without  the  possibility  of  moving 
his  body,  in  consequence  of  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  suspected  to  be  in  fault. 

Bilious  fever  is  sometimes  of  a  low,  adynamic,  or  typhous  character  from 
the  commencement.  This  may  be  the  result  of  a  previous  exposure  to  causes 
calculated  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  to  deprave  the  blood  ;  but  it  pro- 
bably most  frequently  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  a  typhoid  epidemic 
influence  with  miasmata.  In  such  cases,  connected  with  more  or  fewer  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  bilious  fever  before  enumerated,  are,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  in  the  disease,  a  dark  and  dryish  tongue,  with  sordes 
about  the  gums  and  teeth ;  dark  alvine  evacuations,  becoming  in  the  end  in- 
voluntary;  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen;  irregularity  of  respiration; 
a  pulse  either  frequent  or  slow,  slender  or  full,  regular  or  irregular,  but  always 
feeble  and  readily  compressible,  and  sometimes  almost  fluttering ;  a  strong 
tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  as  shown  by  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums, 
discharges  of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  petechiae  and  vibices  upon  the 
skin;  a  dusky,  livid,  or  purplish  hue  of  the  surface,  often  combined  with  the 
yellow  of  the  bilious  disease ;  irregular  distribution  of  heat  over  the  body ; 
and  the  early  occurrence  of  low  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma,  or  in  their  absence, 
of  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  anxiety,  and  mental  depression. 

Authors  have  made  varieties  of  bilious  fever  founded  on  the  predominance 
of  certain  local  symptoms,  as  the  gastric,  when  the  stomach  is  especially  in- 
volved, and  the  hepatic  when  the  liver  is  prominently  afiected;  but  upon  the 
same  hasis  we  might  erect  many  other  varieties,  as  the  cerebral,  the  pulmo- 
nary, tue  mtestij^^i^  &c.     This  is  a  quite  unnecessary  complication  of  nomen- 
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clatnre,  and  might  lead  to  the  erroneoas  conclusion,  that  there  was  something 

essentially  different  in  the  character  of  the  affections. 

Duration, — The  average  duration  of  bilious  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  may  be 
stated  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  It  sometimes  ends  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  seventh,  often  about  the  ninth  or  eleventh  daj ;  and  is  sometimes 
greatly  protracted,  even  to  four  weeks  or  more.  In  malignant  cases,  it  some- 
times destroys  life  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  even  earlier ;  but  such  instan- 
ces are  comparatively  rare.  Under  appropriate  treatment,  it  is  often  much 
shortened. 

Convalescence, — In  mild  cases,  the  convalescence  is  often  rapid,  and  in  all 
respects  favourable.  But  in  the  severer  cases,  in  which  considerable  organic 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  system,  or  the  vital  functions  have  been 
greatly  perverted  or  prostrated,  the  return  to  health  is  not  unfreqaently 
through  a  course  of  varied,  and  sometimes  of  very  protracted  suflfering.  The 
pulse  remains  frequent,  the  tongue  more  or  less  furred,  especially  about  the 
root,  the  appetite  languid,  the  digestion  imperfect,  and  the  bowels  disposed 
to  constipation  or  looseness.  Copious  sweats  at  night  annoy  the  patient,  and 
serve  to  maintain  the  weakness  in  which  they  originate.  The  nervous  system 
is  often  deranged,  as  evinced  by  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  hypochon- 
driacal notions,  depressed  spirits,  neuralgic  pains,  &c.  Sometimes  enlarged 
spleen  and  diseased  liver  arc  left  behind,  giving  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
jaundice,  dropsy,  and  various  bowel  disorder.  When  the  appetite  returns  it 
is  often  voracious,  and  much  caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  overtasking 
the  yet  feeble  organs  of  digestion.     Relapses  are  not  uncommon. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  various  organs  are  often  found,  in  different  coses,  to  present  signs 
of  inflammation  after  death.  Mucous  gastritis  is  probably  the  most  frequent 
lesion,  and  is  discovered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  of  the  cases 
examined.  But  it  is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  wanting,  and  frequently  so 
moderate  in  degree,  as  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  also  often  inflamed.  Dr.  Steward- 
son  observed  that  the  mucous  glands  of  Brunner,  in  the  duodenum,  were  de- 
veloped in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  this  is  not  a  uniform  lesion.  Ulce- 
ration in  the  tract  of  the  bowels  has  also  been  noticed ;  but,  of  the  numerous 
cases  examined  by  Drs.  Gerhard,  Stewardson,  and  Swett,  not  one  was  found 
to  exhibit  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of  Peyer's 
glands,  such  as  characterize  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  this 
lesion  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  others ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  seen 
are  too  vaji^ue  to  be  considered  as  authoritative.  It  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  judgment,  that  the  course  and  symptoms  of  the  case  ex- 
amined should  be  minutely  recorded,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  enteric 
fever  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  bilious  or  remittent  fever,  and  lesions 
belonging  to  the  former,  placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter. 

Signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  congestion  of 
that  organ,  have  been  not  unfrequently  noticed.  Sometimes  also  the  lungs 
have  been  found  inflamed,  and  still  more  frequently  congested.  The  heart  is 
sometimes  softened  and  flaccid.  But  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  remittent 
fever  in  these  phenomena. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  generally  more  or  less  softened ;  but  un- 
equivocal marks  of  inflammation  are  seldom  found.  The  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon revealed  by  dissection  is  a  loss  of  its  natural  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  the  sul>stitution  of  a  bronze  or  slate  colour,  or  of  both  variously  mingled, 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  organ,  and  of  a  uniform  olive  or  light  bronze 
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opon  its  cot  surfaces.  The  distinction  between  the  lighter  and  deeper  colours 
in  the  interior  strnctnre  of  the  organ,  existing  in  health,  is  no  longer  obserr- 
able,  or  at  least  is  much  diminished.  This  alteration  of  colour  was  first  dis- 
tinctly described  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1841  (N.  S.,  i.  289); 
tnd  has  since  been  noticed  by  other  observers,  among  whom  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  Dr.  Swett,  of  the  New  York  Hospital  (Ibid,,  ix.  29),  and 
Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick,  of  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infinnary  (Ibid.,  xL 
312).  It  was  fonnd  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever  examined  by  these 
physicians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  A.  Clark,  of  New  York,  ascribes  this  colour  to  the  deposition  of  a  pecu- 
liar colouring  matter,  formed  from  the  blood  during  the  frequent  congestion 
of  the  organ,  and  has  confirmed  this  opinion  by  microscopic  observation.  (Ibid., 
xxxiiL  135.)  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
denies  having  met  with  this  change  of  colour,  in  most  of  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined  of  fatal  bilious  fever,  occurring  in  his  vicinity.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  "  the  organ  was  entirely  healthy ;" 
and,  when  otherwise,  it  was  only  the  concave  surface  that  had  changed  colour, 
this  being  of  a  "  uniform  bluish-slate  colour  extending  to  about  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,"  with  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  separating  it 
firom  the  analtered  part.  (Ibid.,  xii.  53.)  Dr.  Boling  gives  no  detail  of  the 
symptoms,  during  life,  of  the  particular  cases  of  which  he  made  post-mortem 
examinations.  In  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  noted,  it  was  fonnd  full  of  a  dark,  sometimes  almost  black,  viscid 
bile,  not  unlike  molasses  in  colour  and  consistence.  Dr.  II.  D.  Arnold,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  states  that  the  liver,  in  bilious  fever,  is  found  of  **  various 
shades,  dark-brown,  nmber,  bronze,  but  always  gorged  with  blood."'*' 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  often  to  four  or  five  times  its  healthy 
dimensions,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  generally  softened,  so  much  so,  in  many 
instances,  as  to  be  pultaceons,  and  to  resemble  loosely  clotted  blood.  Some- 
times its  colour  is  black,  sometimes  reddish,  like  the  Ices  of  red  wine. 

The  blood  in  bilious  fever,  as  drawn  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
generally  coagulates  without  presenting  the  buffy  coat.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  however,  it  often  becomes  bufiy,  and  even  cuj)ped,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found 
the  fibrin  al>ove  the  average  of  health  in  four  out  of  five  cases  examined  by  him, 
and  th*»  rt*d  corpuscles  to  be  increased  in  all  but  one.  (Am.  Juurn.  of  Med. 
S'.-i..  N.  S..  XV.  30.)  Meli  discovered,  in  the  blood  of  bilious  fever,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  colouring  and  fatty  princij)les  of  the  bile.  (Diet,  de 
M'd..  XV.  2^4.)  In  violent  cases,  it  has  been  found  partially  disorganized, 
the  colouring  matter  being  diffused  through  the  serum,  and  not  separable  by 
filtration.  In  malignant  and  typhous  cases,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  black, 
and  either  wholly  or  partially  uncoagulable. 

Cauiff'n. — The  essential  cause  of  bilious  remittent  is  probably  the  miasma 
which  j>ri  weeds  from  marshes,  kv.  Many  believe  that,  while  produced  by  this 
cause,  it  may  also  proceed  from  others,  especially  a  high  degree  of  heat  com- 
bineii  wiih  moisture.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  should  we  not  see  it  origi- 
natintr  in  the  mid.*t  of  our  cities,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  and  moisture  <;ften 
aljundant  ?  Why  does  it  not  cK-cur  constantly  among  seamen,  navigating  equa- 
torial «.?as,  whether  long  from  port  or  not  ?  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the 
crews  of  ships  within  the  tropics  remain  free  from  the  disease,  so  long  as  they 
keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore.  They  may  be  affected  with  scurvy, 

♦  E-«faT  on  the  relation  of  Bilious  and  Yellow  Fcrer,  Augusta,  Ga.,  A.D.  1856,  P- 20. 
Figures  representing  these  different  appcamuces  of  the  liver  are  given  in  the  pamphlet. 
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dysentcr;,  disrrh<ca,  and  various  phlegmasUe ;  but  the;  escape  biliooa  fefer. 
Let  them,  however,  approach  a  miasmatic  coast,  and  it  oftea  happens  thit 
fUmost  the  wliole  crew  arc  seized  with  the  diseaae.  They  are  abo  oftea  if- 
fectcd  with  it  afti-r  iBaving  port,  nntil  the  period  during  which  the  canse  u^ 
be  latent  in  the  system  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  iDiitances  are  on  record,  is 
which  the  disease  is  asserted  to  hare  raged  fearfully  in  barren  islands,  witb 
little  vegetation  upon  tlieir  surface,  and  offering  no  obvions  sonrce  of  thcK 
poisonous  effluvia.  But  uur  infornmtion  on  these  points  is  generally  too  vagru 
'to  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  know  whether  some  lurking  sonrce  of  miasmila 
may  not  exist,  and  have  escaped  a  careless  search.  Wo  cannot  by  any  meuu 
be  certain  that  the  diseases  alluded  to  were,  in  all  instances,  really  biiiou 
fever.  They  may  have  possibly  in  some  instances  been  yellow  fever,  which 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  bilious ;  thej  may  have  been  in  othm 
merely  gastro'hcpatic  or  cerebral  iuflammations,  or  these  mingled  with  a  i»- 
cased  condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  impure  and  confined  air,  or  other 
caases  such  as  occasionally  produce  typhus  fever.*  It  so  frequently  happeu 
that  communities  escape  bilious  fever,  thongh  long  exposed  to  excessive  heat, 
if  unatteuded  with  vegetable  decomposition,  and  so  seldom  escape  it  entirely, 
when  the  latter  c&unc  is  to  any  great  extent  conjoined  with  the  former,  that 
the  few  instauces  which  have  been  adduced  in  contravention  of  the  rule  caaiot 
but  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspiciou  ;  at  least  the  inference  is  justifiable, 
that  they  might  probably  be  reconciled  to  the  rale,  were  all  the  circumstancei 
accurately  known. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  remittent  fever  results  from  the  same  caat 
OS  the  intermittent  The  former  probably  occun  preferably  to  the  latter, 
when  the  cause  is  highly  cuucentrutcd  and  powerful,  or  the  system  of  tba 
patient  peculiarly  susceptible.  Ilcncc,  intermittents  are  more  common,  rela- 
tively, in  the  cooler  latitudes,  at  the  couimenecment  or  near  the  close  of  the 
sickly  season,  in  situations  least  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  poison,  or  wlm 
its  source  has  begun  to  fait,  and  in  [lersons  who,  from  residence  in  miasmatie 
regions,  arc  in  some  meiuure  ]>rotected  against  it.  lleniittcnts,  on  the  con' 
trary,  prevail  most  iu  hot  climates,  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season,  in  placei 
where  the  exhalations  ore  most  abaiidunt  and  have  the  best  opportunity  to  tH, 
and  among  individuals  least  prutc4;ted  by  habit.  (See  Miaamala,  page  157.) 

Remittents  somolinics  appear  to  prevail  epidemically,  spreading  over  wida 
districts  of  country,  which  had  previously  been  exempt.  But,  even  unds 
these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  essential  cause  is  the  same.  Cc^ 
tain  seasons  appear  to  favour  the  development  of  miasmata ;  aad  a  stroof 

*  Cuws  of  iliis  kind  occiiired  in  Wv:  city  nf  riiituilclpliin.  iu  Ihe yenr  1821.  lit 
dincnse  won  i.'>infincd  Iu  the  bliii'k  jiapuluiion  uf  unu  uf  iliu  filtliic^i  portions  uf  the  tit], 
and  occiittimI  nt  Ihe  coinni<>nc«iiioDl  of  ilic  novcre  hciils.  ]i.  wns  of  n  mo^t  maligaut 
cliaracler.  nnd  atiea  cnrried  off  Ihe  pnticnl  on  llie  Sflli  or  MixiU  day.  Alung  with  ik* 
chill  nnd  HiilnviiiicntreMCiiiiii,  coinniuii  lo  all  fclirile  di!>«iiies.  there  wni  nsprcrr  banii*( 
pain  in  liiee]>i|;Mtrium,  with  f^>iil  lfniU'nii:i<K  at  thf  nimm'nawtat  if  (ht  ditraii:  andikt 
fignsof  itiuilriv  <)ia<ir<ler  werr  usually  |>r<>niineu I  iliroughoui.  Uut,  along  wiili  ihii,  nn 
great  depreHsinii  of  syaleni,  and  the  onliiinry  typhous  iiyin|it»iii!t  of  a  dark  tonpie.  Ic 
dallriiiin,  Biibndtiia  le'ndinum.  ciima,  ke.  Uiliuiis  vmniiing  nnJ  purging  were  rtrj  flv- 
qncnl;  and  a  yellow  nr  muddy  apptaranconf  (he  eonjnnciiva  iioL  uncommon.  Atdmi- 
Ing  of  black  mm  tor  siimorinica  preceiled  death.  UiHsccliun  revealed  inflammation  ofM 
■loinnch,  duodenum,  and  bowtils ;  and  llie  lilixx)  was  in  ono  iiisiunce  coinplclelj  ditw- 
ganizud,  and  incapahli;  of  coagulation.  Tlial  tliis  vai  not  hiliLjua  fever,  lliough  allenM 
wiih  yellow  eyes  iiud  liilious  cvncualions,  nnd  tlinu<;h  the  fcTer  usually  remitted  suf*' 
what  in  llic  Unt  H  liniirs.  is  eviui-ed  by  the  (■nn!<ideralionM,  tiint  it  uuiiirreil  in  thtbr 
ginning  instead  of  the  close  of  summer,  among  the  bincki  inslcad  of  tiie  whilei,  *■' 
was  in  no  case  followed  by  an  iulcrmiiteul.  It  is  very  possible  lliat  such  affection  •* 
tlie  above,  occurring  in  crowded  garrii<on»,  in  liot  eliniates.  may  have  been  niiuktate 
malignant  blUaug  fever.  See  an  account  of  the  epidemic  by  Dr.  Q.  Emerson,  in  tk* 
J'hUaJ.  Joum.  of  Iht  Mtd.  and  Pkj/t.  Stimtei,  ul  IBS. 
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that,  eren  in  apparent  epidemics,  it  is  reallj  these  emanstiooB  that  act 
t  the  disease  still  occnrs  in  the  latter  part  of  Bummer,  and  in  tbe  au- 
We  do  not  hear  of  epidemicB  of  remittent  ferer  in  the  winter.  It 
en  obserred  that  seasons  in  which  long-continned  drought,  safflcient  to 
J  vegetation,  is  followed  by  great  heat  and  rains,  and  those  in  which 
ontinned  rains  are  followed  fay  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  are  &ToiirabIe 
preralence  of  remittent  fever, 

le  is  no  doubt  that,  as  in  intermittonts,  various  causes  may  excite  the 
e  sooner  than  it  wonld  have  occarred  under  the  influence  of  the  mia§mata 
and  that,  with  the  aid  of  certain  other  causes,  miasmata  will  often  pro- 
he  disease,  when  without  such  aid  they  might  have  failed ;  but,  in  all 
the  miasmatic  influence  is  necessary.  In  relation  to  these  co-operating 
,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  odd  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said  under 
ittent  fever.  They  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  affections, 
negro,  though  nut  entirely  exempt  from  miasmatic  fever,  ia  mnch  less 
to  it,  and,  when  attacked,  snflers  less  from  it,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
lite.  Hence,  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  so  fatal  to  persona  of  our 
,  is  favourable  to  the  negro ;  and  the  latter  lives  and  works  in  the  rice 
)f  Carolina,  at  seasons  when  a  single  night  spent  among  them  wonld 
.th  to  his  master.  Persons  who  dwell  in  miasmatic  districts  are  mnch 
iceptible  to  the  disease  than  strangers  who  incidentally  visit  them ; 
fler  complete  recovery  from  one  attack  of  remittent  fever,  the  visitor 
es,  in  a  certain  dtgrco,  tbe  same  comparative  insusceptibility,  or,  in 
words,  becomes  in  some  measure  occliinatcd. 

period  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  is  very 
at  in  different  caiies.  Instances  are  said  to  liave  happened,  in  which 
iEon  has  been  so  concentrated  and  powerful  as  to  produce  its  effects 
.iat«ly.  Generally,  however,  it  lies  apparently  dormant  for  a  period 
g  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  no  un- 
>n  event  fur  |>eraous,  coming  into  our  northern  cities  from  miasmatic 
%,  to  be  attacked  with  remittent  in  the  winter,  though  they  may  have 
d  during  the  previous  summer  and  outumn.  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
):ach  cases  among  the  students  of  medicine,  who  att«nd  the  Philadel' 
:hools  in  the  winter. 

If  re. — The  opinion  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  bilious  fever  to 
is  scarcely  reiiuires  to  be  combated,  now  tliat  it  no  longer  meets  with 
rter4.  Another  and  more  plausible  view  is  that  which  considers  the 
)  as  tbe  supcnuidition,  to  intermittent  fever,  of  acute  inflammation  of 
'  more  of  tbe  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain.  A  constant 
amntic  fever  is  sustained  by  the  inflammation,  which  is  conjoined  with 
r  the  intermittent  disease  during  the  paroxysm,  but  exists  alone  in  the 
ion.  It  is  highly  probable  that  cases  of  this  kind  do  occasiunolly  oc- 
Jiat  an  intermittent  does  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  a  remit- 
jy  the  intermixture  of  one  of  the  phlegmasiic.  Bnt  that  remittents 
Jly  are  not  of  this  character  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  in- 
8  DO  inflammation  whatever  can  be  shown  to  exist  early  in  the  disease, 
rhen  the  fever  is  most  continuous  ;  and  that,  when  gastritis  or  enceph- 
occnrs,  it  is  almost  always  as  a  secondary  disease,  making  its  appear- 
everal  days  alter  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Not  nnfrcqueutly, 
,  mild  cases  run  their  whole  course,  without  signs  of  any  local  affection 
nt  to  induce  fever. 

oittent  fever  has  been  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  the  enteric 
hold  fever ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  opinion  con  be  enter- 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  affections. 
ir  muked  ud  characteristic  focnu,  they  are  strikingly  different ;  as 
01. 1.  19 
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will  be  Bhown  when  the  latter  disease  is  especiallf  treated  of.  It  is  trae  tlut 
there  are  coses  or  remittent  fever,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  their  pragma 
are  not  readily  digtinguishablc  from  tlie  enteric.  Snch,  especially,  are  thdn 
in  which  bilious  ferer  assumes  a  typhoid  form  in  its  advanced  atages.  Bat 
it  is  not  impossible,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  not  improbable,  that  the  twodi^ 
eases  sometimes  coexist  The  causes  of  both,  operating  at  the  same  Hm, 
may  be  readily  supposed  to  produce  a  sort  of  mixed  or  mongrel  affection ;  Sid 
this  may  be  the  case  in  the  form  of  bilioas  fever  just  referred  to. 

Miasmatic  fever  diifers  from  other  forms  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  somfr 
thing  peculiar  in  the  operation  of  its  cause.  What  this  peculiarity  is  caniwl 
be  certainly  determined,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  intbriu- 
tion  derived  from  post-mortem  examination  does  not  greatly  aid  us.  Tha 
lesions  are  the  same  a^  those  frcciucntly  met  with  in  other  febrile  diaeaiM. 
Inflammations  of  the  stonioch,  the  bowels,  the  brain^  &c,  are  common  attead- 
anta  on  fevers.  Nor  is  the  softening  of  tissue,  as  of  the  gastric  mucous  mm- 
brane,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  which  has  been  noticed  in  fttil 
cases  of  bilious  fever,  peculiar  to  that  disease.  It  is  found  wherever  the  Uood 
has  become  so  depraved  as  to  be  nnablc  properly  to  support  the  nutrition  of 
the  organs.  The  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  discovered  is  the  colour  of 
the  liver.  How  far  this  may  be  connected  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctin 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  It  ia  probtUj 
the  result  of  an  over-production  of  bilious  colouring  matter  in  the  syBtea; 
and  this  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  direct  and  peculiar  effects  of  the  CMm 
It  is  not  in  bilious  fever,  as  in  jaundice,  that  the  liver  docs  not  act,  and  thatlfel 
biliary  principles  being  tlins  prevcuted  from  escaping  by  their  usual  oatht, 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  ore  then  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  Un  the  con- 
trary, though  there  may  be  coses  in  which  the  liver  is  congested  beyond  tlM 
power  of  secretion,  yet,  in  the  great  majority,  that  organ  acta  even  man 
vigorously  than  in  health,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bilious  vomiting,  bilious  ttook, 
and  abundance  of  bile  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death.  Whence  Ibtt 
proceeds  the  yellow  colour  of  the  surface,  and  the  jaundiced  condition  of  Ai 
urine?  Undoubtedly,  from  an  excessive  production  of  the  biliary  prindplM 
in  the  blood.  These  principles  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  chenunl 
examination.  They  arc  produced  in  it  probably  through  the  agcncv  of  thl 
cause,  and,  being  injurious  in  this  excess,  seek  an  escape  through  all  the 
emunctorics,  not  the  liver  only,  but  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  possibly  also  tbt 
mucous  membranes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  yellow  colooriig 
matter  at  least  results  from  a  change  effected  by  this  agency  in  the  red  c«r- 
puEcles  -,  and  hence  the  striking  delicieney  of  that  ingredient  of  the  blood  ii 
protracted  cases  of  miasmatic  fever.  Still,  this  excess  of  bilious  mattirii 
the  circulation  is  only  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  bi 
the  only  one ;  for  such  an  excess  frequently  exists  without  producing  leait- 
tent  fever.  Can  its  elimination  from  the  blood  have  anything  to  do  wjthAi 
cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease  ?  Can  it  be  in  this  way  that  calomel  utir 
Very  often  an  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  epigmttic 
uneasiness,  which  indicate  portal  congestion.  There  is  some  reason  to  tkiit 
that  a  spontaneous  attack  of  cholera  morbus  at  this  period,  or  the  somevM 
similar  operation  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  occasionally  prevents  the  devdi^ 
ment  of  the  fever.  Can  it  be  by  carrying  out  of  the  system  the  excess  of  M 
Inliary  principles,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood,  and  wkiik 
may  have  been  stimulating  the  liver  for  a  time  beyond  the  secreting  poH  i\ 
that  the  agents  alluded  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them  ?  Perhapi.  in  i 
thus  turning  our  attention  to  the  blood,  we  are  entering  upon  a  track  lAiA  j 
may  at  length  lead  us  at  least  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  peculiar  disporitiM  J 
of  tiie  morbid  effects  of  miasmata  to  assume  the  regnlar  paroxysmal  fon  i^    \ 
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inains  to  be  explained.  Nothing  at  present  known  yields  us  the  least  aid 
upon  this  point  We  may  consider,  as  the  source  of  periodicity,  the  diurnal 
changes  in  oar  system  consequent  upon  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing ;  but  we  can  give  no  reason  why  miasmata  should  elicit  the  effect  more 
than  any  other  cause. 

Diagnosis. — Little  need  be  said  upon  this  subject  here.  The  diseases  with 
which  bilious  fever  may  be  most  readily  confounded  will  bo  treated  of  here- 
after; and  the  means  of  diagnosis  will  be  better  understood,  after  the  reader 
has  become  acquainted  with  their  symptoms.  Besides  intermittent,  of  which 
enough  has  been  already  said,  the  complaints  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
confoimded  with  bilious  fever  are  the  enteric  and  yellow  fevers.  To  these 
the  reader  is  referred  But  there  are  certain  phlegmasia;  with  which  the 
disease  might,  writhout  care,  be  similarly  confounded.  Such  especially  are 
gastritis  and  duodenitis,  when  connected,  as  they  often  are,  particularly  the 
latter,  with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  Here  the  paroxysmal  form 
of  bilious  fever  comes  to  our  aid,  and  very  frequently  of  itself  enables  us  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  remittent  fever : — 1.  the  regular  paroxysmal  character, 
md  disposition  to  begin  and  to  end  in  intermittent  fever ;  2.  the  epigastric 
measiness  and  irritability  of  stomach,  so  prominent  in  many  instances  through- 
out the  complaint ;  3.  the  almost  constant  symptom  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  head ;  and  4.  the  evidences  of  excess  of  bilious  production,  exhibited  in 
the  Tomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  the  yellow  skin  and  eyes,  and  the  jaundiced 
nrine.  But  the  student  must  be  upon  his  guard  not  to  expect  all  these 
symptoms  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  Other  circumstances,  which  will  ma- 
toially  aid  the  diagnosis,  are  the  season  of  the  year,  the  place  where  the 
disease  may  have  been  contracted,  the  exposure  of  the  patient,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  exposure.  Thus,  if  the  fever  appear 
in  August  or  September,  originate  in  a  miasmatic  district,  and  make  its  ap- 
pearance from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  patient  has  been  obviously  ex- 
posed to  miasmatic  influence,  the  inference  would  be  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  bilious  remittent. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  favourable.  The  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
almost  always  end  in  recovery  unless  mismanaged,  and  the  severest  often  yield 
to  prompt  and  suitable  treatment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease,  in  which  the 
resources  of  our  profession  arc  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  worst  forms 
of  bilious  fever.  Fearfully  fatal  under  neglect  or  mismanagement,  they  may 
Tery  often  be  conducted  by  proper  treatment  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Simple  eases  arc  usually  less  dangerous  than  such  as  are  complicated  with 
mflammation ;  those  distinctly  paroxysmal  than  the  more  continuous ;  and 
those  attended  with  a  vigorous  or  sthenic  state  of  system,  than  the  low, 
trphous,  or  malignant.  In  acclimated  persons,  the  danger  may  generally  be 
considered  less,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  than  in  the  unocclimated ; 
in  the  negro  than  in  the  white ;  in  the  temperate,  than  in  the  intemperate ; 
in  those  previously  healthy,  than  in  the  diseased  and  debilitated.  Signs  of  an 
ipproaching  favourable  change  arc  a  short  or  postponed  paroxysm,  a  greater 
or  longer  remission,  the  occurrence  of  perspiration  as  the  fever  subsides,  a  dis- 
position in  the  tongue  to  clean,  and  a  general  diminution  of  the  other  symp- 
toms, as  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and  gastric  irritation. 
The  opposites  of  these  signs  are  of  course  unfavourable,  but  do  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  indicate  great  danger.  Among  the  really  alarming  and  often 
fatal  symptoms  are  great  frequency  of  pulse,  permanent  coldness  of  the  surface, 
low  delirium  or  coma  in  the  advanced  stoge,  excessive  subsultus,  hiccough 
with  eructation  of  black  matter,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  involimtary 
eiacuations,  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  Mppocratic  countenance. 
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jy«atmenl. — It  does  not  often  hanpea  that  we  Bee  the  pktiant  in  theeoU 
stage ;  whicb,  moreover,  is  in  genenu  too  brief,  and  in  other  rapecti  ineoa- 
siderairle,  to  require  treatment.     Sometimes,  however,  it  ii  unnanaUj  pro- 


longed, and  the  aystem  anusually  depressed,  so  that  the  interrention  of  rp*- 
dies  becomes  desirable.  Under  these  circamstances,  the  caee  m&j  be  tAted 
in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  coM  stage  of  intennittents. 

After  reaction,  attention  shonid,  as  a  general  rnle,  be  first  directed  to  tk 
alimentarf  canal.  At  one  time,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  b^in  thi 
treatment  with  an  emetic;  but,  though  in  some  instances  this  clan  of  ■ 
cines  appears  to  exercise  a  favonrable  influence  upon  the  fever,  moden 
the  frequency  of  pnlse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  calming  ceret»«l  eiciUtPt;  jit, 
in  others,  it  aggravates  existing  irritation  of  stomach,  and  peibaps  deteniinei 
the  superrention  of  gastritis.  This  danger  is  generally  thongbt  to  ovtmi^ 
the  probable  advantage,  and  emetics  have,  therefore,  fallen  into  diNH; 
There  is,  however,  one  eondition,  early  in  the  disease,  which  occasionally  Jt*- 
tifles  and  even  demands  their  employment  Allnsion  is  had  to  the  presenet 
of  irritating  snbsUncea  in  the  stomach.  These  produce  all  the  evil  effects  of 
emetics,  and  more  continnoasly.  The  indication,  therefore,  for  their  enei- 
ation  is  obvious.  The  offending  matters  arc  undigested  snbetances  that  nay 
have  been  swallowed,  or  acrid  accumulations  in  the  stomach  from  chciiieri 
change,  perverted  secretion,  or  regurgitation.  The  former  may  be  snppOHA 
to  exist  when  the  attack  has  come  on  very  shortly  after  a  full  meal,  or  altar 
Indulgence  in  unwholesome  food  or  drink.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  b- 
dicated  by  a  feeling  of  epigastric  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  freqneut  bM 
ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit ;  the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a  monthhl 
of  very  sour  or  sharp  colourless  Quid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile.  In  either 
case,  a  gentle  emetic  is  of  great  use,  sometimes  putting  nu  end  at  once  la 
the  oppression,  sickness  of  stomach  and  retelling,  and  either  preventing  gw- 
trie  inflammation,  or  causing  it  to  be  less  severe.  Ipecacuanha  is  generally 
preferable,  for  this  purpose,  to  tartar  emetic,  as  it  accomplishes  the  nae 
(Aject  with  less  irritation.  The  emetic  slionld  bo  assisted  by  dranghta  of 
warm  water,  or  warm  clmtuomilc  tea,  which  scn'e  more  effectuiUly  to  deansc 
the  stomach.  But,  should  the  signs  be  those  of  existing  gastritis,  as  bnmiii; 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  discharga  neiriya 
drinks  that  may  be  swallowed,  an  emetic  could  do  nothing  bnt  barm,  li 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  safely,  and  perhaps  advantageouly 
dispensed  with. 

An  active  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.  Kither  the  portal  dinila- 
tion.  inclnding  that  of  the  liver,  is  congested,  or  the  boweb)  are  loaded  wiU 
fecal  and  bilious  accnmulations,  which  act  as  a  constant  source  of  irritatioi 
and  discomfort.  Depiction,  and  derivation  from  the  brain,  arc  also  desitaUs 
in  this  stage.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  full  dose  of  psr 
gative  medicine.  Calomel  is  generally  licst  adapted  to  the  case.  It  reuaiH 
better  than  most  others  upon  the  stomach,  and  has  a  special  tendency  to  Mt 
npon  the  liver,  the  secretory  function  of  which  it  promotes,  and  thereby  ■>- 
loads  the  portal  circle,  while  it  also  tends  to  free  the  blood  irom  the  UBuy 
matter  which  may  have  become  redundant  in  that  fluid.  Experience,  noffr 
over,  has  almost  universally  pronounced  in  its  favour.  From  five  to  fiUM 
or  twentygratnsof  it  maybe  given  alone,  and  followed,  in  six  or  eight  hoii)i 
by  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  snlphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saUae  <*■ 
thartic ;  or  it  may  be  administered  in  combination  with  some  other  pnrgitiA 
U  rhnbaifo,  jalap,  or  compound  extract  of  colocynth  ;  eight  or  ten  gniss<' 
each  being  given  for  a  dose.  Three  or  four  of  the  compound  cathartic  piBi 
of  the  U.  8.  Fharmocopaia,  will  answer  admirably  well  in  most  caaes.  ShtsU  | 
the  bowels  not  yield  to  these  medicines,  and  especially  if  the  Btomach  bt  il     i 
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the  same  time  irritable,  I  know  nothing  better  than  the  infusion  of  senna  with 
Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  cardamom  or  fennel  seed,  of  which  a  small  wine- 
glasfldfol  may  be  administered  everj  two  hours  till  it  operates.*  Sometimes, 
wh^  the  bowels  are  very  obstinate,  and  the  stomach  irritable,  it  is  advisable' 
to  nare  recourse  to  purgative  enemata.  (See  Colic) 

The  cathartic  should  be  given,  whether  the  patient  is  seen  first  during  the 
paroxysm,  or  the  remission.  It  will  sometimes  be  better  received  by  the  sto- 
mach, and  operate  more  kindly,  in  the  latter  state  than  in  the  former.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  take  calomel,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence 
of  an  idiosyncrasy  which  causes  this  medicine  to  occasion  excessive  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  combined  with  extract  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  &c. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  will  be  sufficient,  as  a 
general  rule,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint,  to  keep  them  open  once 
or  twice  daily.  This  is  often  effected  by  the  medicines  which  are  given  for 
other  purposes.  If  not,  half  an  ounce  or  less  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  or  other  saline  purgative,  four  fluidounces 
of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  or 
three  or  four  fluidrachms  of  castor  oil,  may  be  given  as  circumstances  seem 
to  require.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more  convenient,  and  answer  equally  well, 
to  effect  the  object  by  means  of  enemata. 

Another  remedy,  sometimes  important  in  the  early  stage  of  bilious  fever, 
is  bleeding.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  many  in  which  it  is  positively  hurtful.  When  the  powers  of 
life  are  feeble,  or  the  system  depressed  by  the  co-operation  of  sedative  agents 
with  the  main  cause  of  the  disease,  it  may  even  prostrate  below  the  point  of 
reaction.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  continued 
inflnence  of  heat  produces  habitual  relaxation,  and  fatal  collapse  in  bilious 
fevers  is  not  uncommon.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  with  persons  debili- 
tated by  previous  disease,  or  by  intemperance,  and  in  whom  a  typhoid  influ- 
ence is  operating,  conjointly  with  the  miasmatic.  Bleeding,  therefore,  must 
not  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to.  It  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradication, 
or  even  in  the  control  of  the  febrile  movement.  The  force  of  the  pulse  may 
he  reduced,  and  the  strength  of  the  body  exhausted,  and  yet  the  fever  may 
not  abate  an  iota  of  its  violence,  or  its  duration.  The  only  legitimate  object 
of  venesection,  in  remittent  fever,  is  the  prevention  of  organic  injury  from 
inflammation,  or  local  determinations  of  blood.  But,  as  these  arc  frequently 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  control 
them ;  and  bleeding  is  among  our  most  efficient  means  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  the  indication  for  this  remedy  is  the  existence  of  inflammation,  or  of 
some  active  sanguineous  congestion.  But,  though  these  constitute  indica- 
tions, there  may  be  others  which  more  than  counterbalance  them,  and  bleed- 
ing is  not  always  admissible  even  in  cases  of  inflaninmtion.  This  may  exist 
in  connection  with  an  asthenic,  as  well  as  a  sthenic  state  of  system ;  and  it  is 
Tery  .possible,  in  the  former  case,  that,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  local  dis- 
ease, we  may  exhaust  the  little  remaining  strength,  and  thus  disable  the  system 
fniiu  supporting  the  course  of  morbid  actions,  requisite  to  the  restoration  of 
health.  There  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  inflammation,  or  threatening  active 
con$rL*.stion,  or  a  reasonable  fear  of  them ;  but  also  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  system  through  the  disease,  after  the  blood  has  been  lost. 

Blood  may  l>e  taken  from  the  arm,  in  patients  previously  healthy  and  of 
vigorous  constitution,  when  the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  tense,  the  face  flushed, 

5J ;  Cardamomi,  vel  Focniculi, 


& — S«no!v5M ;  Mnnnro  opt.,  Magnesiie  sulphat.  uagj ; 
eoniua.  3ij.  j^,^^  bullienl.  Oj.     Fiat  infusum. 
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and  the  pain  in  the  head  considerable ;  and  especiall;  when  these  ijmptOH 
persist  after  the  free  operation  of  a  pui^ative.  When  intolerance  of  Ught  ud 
Honnd,  actiTc  delirinm,  coma,  or  hemiplegia  is  superadded  to  the  abore  ajnp- 
toms,  the  indication  is  still  stronger ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hate 
recourse  to  the  remedy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cases  in  which  the^u 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  lircr,  or  langs,  are  conjoined  wiA  *  itrag 
excited  pnlse.  Great  relief  is  sometimes  speedily  afforded  to  these  local  ij»f- 
toms  by  the  loss  of  blood.  From  twelve  to  twenty  onaces  may  be  tsM  it 
once ;  the  caution  being  always  observed  to  stop  the  flow  as  soon  as  a  dedM 
impression  is  made  on  tlie  poise,  or  any  marks  of  faintness  appear. 

There  arc  two  conditions,  sometimes  occurring  in  remittent  ferer,  wUch 
demand  the  loss  of  blood,  though  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  ba  contn- 
indicated.  One  of  these  is  the  complication  of  acute  gas^tis  with  eienart 
nausea,  which,  by  repressing  the  force  of  the  pnlse,  and  producing  coohtoi 
and  relaxation  of  the  snrface,  suggest  the  idea  of  great  prostration,  iriien,  ii 
fiict,  the  vital  energies  are  nnimpaired,  and  the  apparent  depression  is  tlu 
effect  of  excessive  irritation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs.  It  is  highly  ImportSDt, 
nnder  such  circnmstances.  to  be  able  to  detect  the  real  state  of  the  disease 
through  the  mask  of  debility.  If  snch  a  condition  occur  early  in  tin  case,  % 
upon  the  occasional  subsidence  of  the  nausea,  the  pulse  resume  its  force,  and 
the  skin  its  febrile  temperature,  if  burning  pain  or  great  tenderness  la  tk 
epigastrinm  clearly  reveal  inBammation  of  the  stomach,  and  If,  finally,  the 
colour  of  the  snrface  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  depraved  Mood,  nd 
malignant  or  typhoid  debility,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  bteediig  ii 
called  for,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  lancet.  Not 
nnfrcqnently  the  nausea  will  be  found  to  diminish,  and  the  pulse  to  rise,  H 
the  blood  flows.  The  latter  event  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  that  the 
reme<ly  was  indicated.  In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  cantiouly, 
stopping  the  orifice  after  taking  a  few  ounces  to  ascertain  the  effect,  and,  If 
the  pulse  be  found  to  fing,  and  the  apparent  prostration  to  Increase,  then  to 
abandon  the  measure  altogether ;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances,  to  re- 
sume it,  and  continne  till  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  lost 

The  second  condition  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain.  8oiw- 
times,  in  connection  with  cerebritis,  the  general  organic  actions  of  the  systm 
fl(^,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  disease  with  the  fanctions  of  tbs 
great  nervous  centre,  which  exercises  in  health  a  controlling  and  supporting 
influence  over  most  of  the  vital  operations.  Sesides  the  stnpor  or  coma  whirk 
marks  the  cerebral  disease,  there  is  a  small,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse,  witi 
an  uncertain  temperature  of  the  snrface,  which  might  lend  to  the  inference  rf 
debility,  were  the  practitioner  not  upon  his  gnard.  As  in  the  last  mentioMd 
cose,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  general  signs  which  indicate  the  it>t> 
of  the  blood,  may  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  apparent  debility  is  nothtig 
more  than  a  depression  prodnced  by  the  local  inflammatory  affection.  B«n 
bleeding  should  be  tried  with  the  same  caution  as  in  the  preceding  case,bt 
ing  abandoned  if  the  pulse  should  flag  further,  and  persevered  in,  if  found  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

In  either  of  the  cases  nbovc  mentioned,  it  may  be  proper  by  sinapisw  t* 
the  epigastrium  or  e.ftremitics,  hot  peditnvia,  or  mbefocient  frictions,  to  etO 
off  excitement  from  the  diseased  organ,  and  ronsc  the  circulation,  both  caidiM 
and  capillary,  before  resorting  to  the  lancet,  or  in  conjunction  with  it  W 
only  may  the  nature  of  the  case  be  thus  more  clearly  developed ;  bat  tbeiiul 
actions  maybe  supported  under  the  loss  of  blood,  until  time  shall  beillowtd 
for  the  oppressed  organ  to  resume  its  function,  after  the  removal  of  its  told. 
For  tiie  same  reason,  in  those  cases  of  depression  dependent  on  or  connected 
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with  nausea,  opium  maybe  employed  to  relieve  this  condition,  preparatory  to 
the  086  of  the  lancet 

It  is  osnally  not  in  the  very  onset  of  the  disease  that  the  indications  for 
Uttding  are  most  strongly  presented.  The  first  paroxysm  is  often  less  violent 
than  those  which  follow ;  and,  when  inflammation  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
two  or  three  dajrs,  or  even  longer,  before  unequivocal  signs  of  it  are  presented. 
Whenever  they  are  met  with,  whether  in  the  first  or  in  subsequent  paroxysms, 
along  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse  referred  to,  then  it  is  that  bleeding 
shonld  be  employed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
the  system  has  often  become  so  exhausted  that  even  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  all  such 
instances,  the  requisite  depletion  may  be  more  safely  effected  by  leeches  or 
eaps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected ;  and  the  subversion  of  the  disease 
mnst  be  left  to  other  means  than  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  full  bleeding  is  required  in  bilious  fever. 
A  moderate  tentative  bleeding,  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously repeated ;  but,  after  the  loss  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  ounces  of 
Uood,  or,  it  may  be,  in  robust  and  plethoric  men,  as  much  as  thirty  ounces, 
whatever  more  is  done  in  this  way  should  be  accomplished  by  local  depletion. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  primse  vise,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet,  if  that 
nay  have  been  considered  advisable,  diaphoretics  come  in  with  great  advan- 
tage. Some  authors  speak  slightingly  of  these  remedies.  But,  when  we 
consider  that  nature  very  often  brings  about  a  partial  or  complete  solution  of 
the  paroxysm  of  fever  by  sweating,  the  inference  appears  very  reasonable, 
that  we  shall  favour  this  result  by  promoting  her  own  favourite  process.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  experience  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion  of  the  judgment.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  diaphoresis,  brought  about  by  proper  means, 
during  the  febrile  exacerbation,  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  moderating 
its  violence,  shortening  its  duration,  and  rendering  the  subsequent  remission 
more  complete.  Of  course,  the  sweating  is  not  to  be  induced  by  stimulating 
means.  In  the  early  stages,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  only  should  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  stomach  is  not  in  the  least  degree  irritable,  the  antimo- 
niaU  may  be  used  with  advantage.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  caution  being  observed  so 
to  proportion  the  dose  as  not  to  occasion  excessive  nausea.  The  antimomal 
or  Jame.^^ti  poivderhfis  enjoyed  much  reputation,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret 
has  similar  properties ;  but  neither  of  these  is  in  any  respect  superior  to  the 
emetic  tartar,  while  they  are  inferior  to  it  in  certainty  of  action,  and  uni- 
formity of  dose.  It  has  been  very  customary  to  combine  the  antimonial  with 
nitre.  This  was  at  one  time  my  own  practice ;  but  I  have  long  abandoned  it, 
having  found  no  advantage  from  the  nitre  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  fre- 
quently irritant  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

The  effervescing  draught  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  diaphoretic  in 

bilious  fcTcr.     But  it  should  always  be  prepared  with  citric  acid  or  lemon- 

joice  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  of  course  should  have  citrate  of  potassa 

for  its  base.    Not  unfrequently  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  is  employed  as  a  sub- 

stitnte  for  the  citric,  and  one  of  the  carbonates  ST  soda,  for  the  carbonate  or 

bicarbonate  of  potassa.     But  these  are  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and 

less  powerfully  diaphoretic,  than  the  genuine  preparation.     For  the  exact 

mode  of  making  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  IT.  S.  Dispensatory.     I  would 

here  merely  observe,  that  I  always  prefer  fresh  lemonjuice,  when  attainable, 

to  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  salt  of  tartar  to  the 

bicarboniij^      The  mixture  should  never  be  considered  as  properly  prepared 

^^  ^t  effervesce.    A  dose  of  it,  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  should  be 
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gben  every  hour  during  the  helgbt  of  tbe  exacerbation,  and  ererf  two  or 
&ree  honrs  daring  the  remission,  until  this  becomes  snlBcientlj  decided  for 
the  employment  of  qninia.  I  feel  very  confident  that  no  practitioner,  who 
bag  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  effervescing  draught,  properly  nre- 
paredf  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  will  be  disposed  to  abandon  it.  ^o 
tbe  patient  it  is  almost  always,  when  given  cold,  agreeable  and  refreshing, 
and  many  call  frequently  for  its  repetition.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  efficaciona 
means  of  correcting  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  acts  more  certainly  and  power- 
fblly  as  a  diaphoretic  than  almost  any  other  saline  substance  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  tartar  emetic  itself  scarcely  constituting  an  exception.  It  some- 
times occasions  griping  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  frequent  smaU 
evacuations ;  but  tlus  tendency  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  four  or  tiTB 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  about  twenty  drops  of  the  officinal  solution  of  sulphate 
of  morphia,  to  every  other  dose.  Indeed,  this  addition  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously made,  independently  of  the  effect  of  the  draught  alluded  to.  It 
tends  very  happily  to  compose  nervous  disturbance,  and  aids  the  draught  in 
correcting  nausea.     Sometimes,  it  even  favours  the  diaphoretic  action. 

When  there  is  high  sthenic  action  and  no  nausea,  a  little  tartar  emetic  may 
be  added  to  tbe  preparation ;  and,  in  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  such  as  starfe- 
ings,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  general  vague  uneasiness,  the  spirit  of 
nitric  ether  is  an  excellent  adjuvant,  in  the  quantity  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops  in  each  dose. 

.  The  neutral  mixture  {Liquor  Potassa  Citratis,  U.  S.),  which  consists  of 
the  same  materials  already  fully  effervesced,  is  often  substituted  for  the  e£Eer- 
vescing  draught ;  but,  from  abundant  experience  of  the  two  preparationa,  I 
prefer  the  latter.  The  citrate  of  potassa  itself  may  be  used,  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  or  thirty  grains,  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  in  place  of  the 
draught,  though  less  agreeable,  and  less  calculated  to  correct  nausea. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  spirit  of  mindererus,  is  much  esteemed 
by  tome  practitioners ;  but,  after  frequent  trials  with  it,  I  have  found  it  in  all 
respects  inferior  to  the  preparations  of  citrate  of  potassa. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  or  in  asthenic  ca«es,  and  especially 
in  those  associated  with  rheumatism,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium 
(Dover's  powder),  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  is  often  an  excellent  remedy,  operating  most  happily  at  once  as  a  dia- 
phoretic, anodyne,  and  gentle  stimulant. 

The  uHirm  bath  is  sometimes  serviceable,  in  connection  with  diaphoretics, 
in  inducing  relaxation  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children. 

The  external  application  of  cold  water  is  also  highly  beneficial,  in  the 
febrile  exacerbations.  Much  comfort  will  be  afforded  by  simply  sponging  the 
arms,  feet  and  face;  but  a  more  efficient  method  of  application,  in  reference 
to  a  solution  of  the  paroxysm,  is  that  of  affusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Currie  of  Liverpool.  Dr.  Dickson,  who  has  had  much  experience  with,  this 
remedy,  considers  it  as  an  efficient  and  safe  substitute  for  the  lancet,  and  re- 
conmiends  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  relation  to  tbe  mode  of  using  it,  he 
says :  "  Seat  your  patient  in  a  convenient  receptacle,  and  pour  over  his  bead 
and  naked  body  from  some  elevation  a  large  stream  of  cold  water ;  continue 
this  until  he  is  pale  or  his  pulse  loses  its  fulness,  or  his  skin  becomes  corru- 
gated and  he  shivers."  He  is  then  to  be  dried  and  replaced  in  bed.  The 
aurfiace  is  then  completely  relaxed,  and  a  copious  perspiration  often  follows. 
The  remedy  should  be  employed  only  when  the  surface  is  universally  hot  and 
dry,  without  any  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  ap- 
plirable,  according  to  Dr.  Dickson,  to  patients  of  "feeble  habit  of  body,  much 
advanced  in  ag^,  or  much  exhausted  and  enfeebled  at  the  time,"  nor  to  casea 
attended  with  oppressed  or  inflamed  lungs,  or  with  diarrhoea.    Should  it  occa« 
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aion  protracted  chilliness  and  rigors,  with  continued  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
it  thcNild  not  be  repeated.  (E9iay$<niPaihokmand  I7ierapetiUic9,lB02.) 
Mikl  eaaaa  of  mritteat  ftrer  wqr  genera^  be  eondvcted  to  a  fkTouable 
imm  by  tto  neaamei  abofe  dttifled;  b«t  the  diieaae  may  be  greatly  short* 
«■  bj  the  jadtaioiis  use  of  ta^jriiate  of  ^pSaim,    Whenerer  a  decided  re* 
■tarioB.takM  idaee,  at  whaterer  period  of  the  fever  it  may  oecar,  after  the 
kswria  httV6  bein  doJ^  eraeiiated,  if  no  decided  symptomii  c^  cerebral  or  gas" 
Me  faAmmatloii  shoold  exists  tUs  remedy  may  be  resorted  to,  with  a  reason- 
ehle  hopa  of  at  once  cutting  short  the  disease.    From  twelve  to  eighteen 
gniB%  gfren  in  divided  doses  during  tlie  remission,  will  often  be  snmcient 
to  fgmmi  Ae  paiozysm;  and  if  not,  a  repetition  of  the  same  amount  in  the 
mutt  feterval  will  raraly  ML    There  are  some  who  advise  this  treatment  in 
aB  ensoB  of  biSoaa  fiver,  whether  with  very  dbvions  remissions  or  not.    Nay, 
thrQj  go  80  fiir  as  to  maintain  that  the  medidne  may  be  given  without  any 
gefw^HRO  to  exacerbation  or  remission,  being  as  little  i^jnnons  in  the  former 
as  fa  the  ktter.    Bot^  though  I  believe  that  there  has  been  much  of  prq'ndice 
fai  tihe  disincHnation  of  medical  men  to  use  qninia  under  any  other  circnm- 
than  thoae  of  eomplete  intemdssion,  a  inr^ndice  probably  derived 
the  unpleasant  eifects  produced  by  the  powdered  bark  when  given 
inttg  the  existence  of  fever,*yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  relincjuish  the  old 
epieio—  as  to  the  tonic  and  exeitaot  properties  of  this  mediisine,  and  cannot 
lint  thbik  that  it  may  do  much  harm,  if  sdmiiJstered  under  circumstances  of 
kigh  arterial  excitement^  especially  when  attended  with  inflammatory  ten- 
laeeiea  of  the  hraia.    I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  it^  in  the  large  doses  in 
iMeh  ft  has  been  recommended  in  remittents,  give  rise  to  serious  injury  by 
Isfag  Jnflammation;  and  one  Iktal  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice 
h  the  PeuMylvaaia  HospitaL    It  is  the  biain,  in  which  most  evil  is  to  be 
■ppwheaded  flrosl  the  abuse  of  quinia;  because  it  is  upon  that  organ  that  it 
teeialea  most,  powevftdly.    That  it  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
iBsa  given  laiipdy  in  ftlnfle  cases,  is  no  proof  of  its  essential  sedative  nature. 
Whatever  represses  the  ftmctions  of  the  brain,  whether  by  over-stimulation  or 
by  deprcMrion,  will  have  this  eifect    Opium  in  large  doses  often  produces  it. 
Tet  opium  is  the  last  remedy  we  should  think  of  employing,  in  inflammatory 
i.      orsetive  congestive  tendencies  of  the  brain;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
^      Aoild  avoid  quinia  under  similar  circumstances,  unless  there  is  some  dan- 
ger to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  it,  greater  than  that  of  the  apprehended 
cMiral  disease.    Besides,  remittent  fever  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
km  enteric  fever  in  its  early  stages ;  and  I  have  witnessed  an  instance  of 
the  latter  complaint,  in  which  death,  with  symptoms  of  violent  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  was  apparently  produced  by  sulphate  of  qninia  largely  given, 
lito  tiie  impression  that  the  case  was  one  of  the  ordinary  remittent. 

Bat  there  are  circumstances  in  bilious  remittent  fever  which  render  qninia 
of  the  utmost  value.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  violence  has  occurred,  from 
wUA  the  patient  has  been  saved  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  iter  that  a  similar  one  will  prove  ftital,  recourse 
ihodd  be  had  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  remission,  however  imperfect 
or  short  it  maybe.  When  the  fever  has  hitherto  shown  little  or  no  tendency 
ttf  lenit,  and  the  violence  of  tiie  case  is  such  that  fatal  results  appear  immi- 
asBl^  sbouM  the  diglitest  remission  show  itself,  and  the  symptoms  not  be  those 
of  cerebral  inflaaumition  or  strong  determination,  the  quinia  should  be  poured 
hi  without  stint  The  more  neany  a  case  approaches  to  the  above  extremes, 
the  stronger  is  the  indication  for  tiie  use  of  the  antiperiodic  medicine.  I  am 
entirely  confident  that  I  have  seen  lives  saved  by  this  treatment,  which  must 
have  been  ine^ttably  lost  under  any  other.  The  quantity  of  quinia,  given  in 
the  reminioii,  must  be  snlBdent  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of  the 
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medicine,  if  possible,  before  the^period  for  the  next  pftrozysm.  So  fur  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  grains  are  sufficient,  in 
any  case  not  falling  under  the  title  of  malignant  or  pernicious ;  and  often  less 
will  answer.  The  doses  must  be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  remiontm. 
If  this  be  short,  they  must  be  very  large,  and  if  of  a  few  hours  duration  only, 
the  whole  quantity  must  be  taken  in  two  or  three  doses.  If  the  remission  be 
long,  the  medicine  should  be  equally  distributed  through  it,  care  being  taken 
that  the  whole  shall  have  been  administered  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
expected  paroxysm.  The  reader  must  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing, 
that  the  dangerous  paroxysms  above  alluded  to  are  characterized  by  exces- 
sive febrile  excitement.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  no  remarkable  degree 
of  heat  of  skin,  headache,  or  strength  of  pulse.  The  condition  is  rather 
marked  by  an  extreme  general  distress,  which  the  patient  finds  it  impossible 
to  describe,  incessant  jactitation,  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  while  the  extremi- 
ties may  be  cool  to  the.  observer,  incessant  vomiting,  great  frequency  of 
pulse,  &c.  When  these  subside  into  a  comparative  calm,  then  is  the  moment 
for  the  administration  of  the  quinia.'*' 

Nor  should  we  be  content  with  preventing  a  single  paroxysm.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  of  the  double  tertian  ijpe,  or  may  have  a  tendency  to  pass  fVom 
the  quotidian  into  the  tertian.  The  remedy  6hould,  therefore,  be  continned 
until  two  daily  paroxysms  have  been  prevented;  after  which  the  patient  may 
be  considered  safe. 

In  the  more  regular  paroxysmal  forms  of  remittent  fever,  should  quinia 
hH,  or  its  use  not  be  deemed  advisable,  the  succession  may  often  be  effectually 
broken  by  an  emetic,  administered  so  as  to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  expected  paroxysm.  For  this  purpose,  tartar  emetic  would  probably  be 
more  effectual  than  ipecacuanha,  though  I  have  seen  the  latter  entirely  suc- 
cessful, in  several  instances,  when  combined  with  six  or  eight  grains  of  calo- 
mel. A  pair  of  blisters  upon  the  legs  or  arms,  applied  so  as  to  be  in  full 
action  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  will  sometimes  have  the  same  effect  This 

*  The  question  has  been  asked,  why,  if  quinia  is  thus  recommended  in  the  violent 
cases  as  the  most  efficient  remedy,  it  should  not  be  employed  also  in  the  milder,  in 
which  it  would  probably  prove  still  more  effectual.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that 
mild  cases  would  yield  to  the  remedy,  employed  even  in  the  early  stages,  and  without 
reference  to  remission  or  exacerbation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  refuse  credence  to  the  many 
statements  to  this  effect  which  have  proceeded  fVom  highly  respectable  sources.  But, 
though  it  may  often  prove  useful,  it  sometimes  confessedly  fails,  and  sometimes,  I  be- 
lieve, produces  evil  effects  by  fixing,  if  not  determining  some  inflammatory  affection, 
especially  in  the  brain,  upon  which  it  often  acts  so  powerfully.  Such  a  risk  may  very 
properly  be  incurred  in  cases  of  great  danger  f^om  other  sources;  though  it  might  be 
improper  to  incur  it  in  mild  cases,  which  may  almost  always  be  carried  to  a  favourable 
issue  without  it.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate  upon 
the  system  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  tolerant  of  quinia,  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  contraindicate  its  employment;  and  a  similar  influence 
may  be  exerted  by  epiiiemic  constitutions  within  particular  limits;  so  that  testimony  in 
its  favour  should  not  be  disregarded,  even  though  contrary  to  our  preconceiyed  opinions, 
and  even  to  our  particular  experience.  (Note  to  the  tecortd  edition.) 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  0.  F.  Manson,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  author,  dated  Sept.  1, 
1856,  the  writer  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  quinia,  in  full 
doses,  on  the  first  night  of  the  fever,  without  waiting  for  a  remission,  with  the  effect  of 
'* arresting  many  hundred  cases  in  one  night,  **  and  curing  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in 
two  or  three  days;  and  this,  too,  **  without  having  had  cause  to  regret  its  exhibition  in 
any  case."  In  a  paper  by  the  same  physician,  published  in  the  Trantaetiont  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina  (K.  D.  1856),  he  states  that  he  precedes  the  quinia  by  two 
or  three  hours  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  giving  the  latter  at  9  or 
10  o'clock,  and  the  former  at  midnight  or  later,  trA^n  the  feter  more  or  lees  abate*.  He 
givea  from  10  to  20  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  one  dose,  and  afterwards  5  or  6  grains  every 
three  or  four  hours,  till  the  period  of  the  chill  is  passed.  It  appears  that,  even  with  this 
early  use  of  quinia,  the  Doctor  prefers  commencing  with  it  at  a  period  when  the  fever 
more  or  less  abates ;  that  is,  after  the  remission  has  commenced.  {Kote  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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remedy  was  Terj  mnch  employed  before  the  introdnction  of  qninia  into  nse. 
Sinapisms  operate  in  the  same  way.  A  full  dose  of  opiums  also,  given  in 
anticipation  of  the  paroxysm,  will  occasionally  prevent  it.  When  employed 
foMhis  purpose,  it  should  be  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  ipecacuanha. 

In  violent  and  threatening  cases,  in  which  quinia  has  failed,  or  from  any 
cause  may  not  be  used,  recourse  may  be  had  to  mercury.  This  remedy  has 
enjoyed  a  high  and  merited  reputation  in  bilious  fever.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed  that  few  patients  die  of  the  disease  whose  system  has  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  that  remedy.  The  reply,  indeed,  has  been  made  to 
this  argument  in  its  favour,  that  those  cases  only  are  susceptible  to  its  action 
which  can  be  cured  by  other  means,  or  would  get  well  spontaneously.  But 
this  is  obviously  assumption.  Nor  is  the  statement  true.  In  cases  which  run 
their  course  in  a  few  days,  it  is  sometimes  Impossible  to  affect  the  mouth ;  but 
these  are  by  no  means  the  only  dangerous  cases,  nor  indeed  the  majority  of 
them.  In  most  instances,  the  disease  advances  to  the  ninth  day,  or  beyond  it, 
before  proving  fetal.  Of  such  cases,  there  are  very  few  in  which  the  mercurial 
influence  cannot  be  established ;  and  the  inference  is,  that,  were  proper  attempts 
made  to  establish  it,  very  few  would  end  fatally.  Another  argument  against 
the  use  of  mercury  is  its  liability  to  produce  serious  and  even  dangerous  dis- 
ease of  the  mouth.  This  very  rarely  happens  when  the  remedy  is  properly 
managed.  I  have  never,  in  my  public  or  private  practice,  witnessed  a  case  of 
deformity  or  death  from  this  cause.  It  is  true  that,  from  idiosyncrasies,  patients 
are  sometimes  violently  affected  by  the  medicine,  however  carefully  employed. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  its  use  altogether.  There  is  no  efficient 
remedy  of  which  the  same  may  not  be  said.  Death  has  often  resulted  from 
erysipelas  following  wounds ;  but  patients  are  not  on  this  account  to  bo  de- 
prived of  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

Mercury  is,  after  the  lancet,  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedy  in 
our  possession.  Now  nmny  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever  probably  become  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  inflammation  that  attends 
them.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  system,  that  bleeding  very  frequently 
cannot  be  safely  pushed  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the 
inflammation.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  our  only 
refuge.  But  it  probably  does  good  in  other  ways.  By  stimulating  the  liver, 
it  aids  the  system  in  throwing  off  the  biliary  matter  which  may  offend  it. 
The  supposition  is  highly  probable,  that  it  otherwise  alters  the  blood  so  as 
to  render  it  less  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  functions.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  the  fact  of  its  beneficial  influence 
rt'sta  upon  experience.  I  will  only  adduce  a  single  fact,  out  of  thousands 
which  might  be  advanced  in  its  favour.  In  the  year  1804,  the  crew  of  the 
Centurion,  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  were  at- 
tacked in  great  numbers  with  a  very  violent  form  of  bilious  fever.  The  dis- 
ease came  on  either  with  great  distress  in  the  epigastrium,  and  violent  bilious 
vomiting,  or  with  severe  cephalic  symptoms,  amounting  sometimes  to  furious 
delirium.  Bleeding  was  not  employed  in  a  single  ca.se;  but  calomel  was 
given  freely,  and  generally  with  the  effect  of  inducing  ptyalism.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  not  one  was  lost.  (Diet,  de  Med.  v.  2T9.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  mercury  in  all  cases  of  bilious  fever.  The 
great  majority  will  do  well  without  it.  But,  when  the  disease  is  violent  from 
the  outset,  and  does  not  soon  show  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  remedies 
employed,  or  when  it  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect  in  its  course,  there  will 
always  be  a  propriety  in  administering  it  in  reference  to  its  constitutional 
effects.  The  existence  of  considerable  inflammation,  whether  in  the  stomach, 
brain,  lungs,  liver,  or  spleen,  which  cannot  be  speedily  conquered  by  direct 
depletion,  always  affords  an  indication  for  its  use.     In  the  low  or  typhous 
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fomu  of  thfi  compl&int,  when  the  lancet  in  inadmissible,  it  is  a  moit  tbIiuUi 
resource.  The  large  quantitiea  in  whicb  it  hag  been  sometimei  emplojtd 
are  altogether  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  it  can  find  aoeen  iato 
the  system  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  rest  is  either  inert,  or  ^ 
a  source  of  irritation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  the  treatment  alrcadf 
detailed.  Calomel,  or  the  mercarial  pill,  may  be  given  in  alternation,  or 
coqjointlj  with  the  other  remedies.  The  former  preparation  is  best  adqrttd 
to  Uie  early  stages  of  the  disease.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  bi 
giren  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms,  and  the  known  suBceptibility  of  the  patient.  Let  not  persons  acci» 
toraed  to  enormous  doses  of  this  medicine  smile  at  those  here  menUoned. 
Let  them  first  try  even  the  smallest  dose,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  sad 
determine,  from  the  results  of  their  experience,  whether  it  may  not  be  saS- 
cient.  When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  doses  of  only  one-sixth  of  a  gnii, 
^ven  every  half  honr  or  hour,  and  persevered  in,  will  often  have  a  more  ds- 
cided  constitntional  effect,  than  fifty  times  the  qnantity.  The  influence  of 
tbese  small  doses,  in  calming  bilions  vomiting,  is  often  most  deh'ghtfoL 
Shoold  the  bowels  be  very  irritable,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  comlnM 
the  calomel  with  opium,  and  especially  in  tlie  advanced  stages.  The  medi- 
cine should  be  given  regulariy  through  the  day;  but  should  be  omitted  d■^ 
log  six  or  eight  hours  at  night,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  patient  may  bt 
as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  It  is  often  proper  to  administer  a  somewhit 
larger  than  the  ordinary  dose  at  bedtime,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  opinm  tai 
the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  if  these  be  not  contraiodicated,  the  fonnM 
by  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter  by  irritation  of  stomach.  The  i» 
freshing  effects  of  sleep  arc  thus  obtained,  and  the  patient  frequently  awakeu 
in  a  fine  perspiration  in  the  morning. 

Calomel  has  been  frequently  administered  in  combination  with  tartai 
emetic  and  nitre,  in  the  form  of  the  nitrous  powders.  This  is  no  doubt  ofteo 
an  efficient  remedy ;  bnt  all  its  effects  may  be  obtained  more  agreeably,  and  lew 
offensively  to  the  Btomat:h,  by  the  mercurial  alternating  with  the  effervescing 
draught,  as  before  rL-coiiiincndL'd.  When  the  system  obstinately  resists  tlto 
mercurial  impression,  or  the  cuse  is  very  urgent,  ruconrse  may  be  bud  also  to 
the  external  use  of  the  remedy,  in  the  fonu  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  whid* 
maybe  applied  by  friction,  or  to  blistered  surfaces. 

The  effects  of  mcrcnry  upon  the  gums  should  be  watched  for  with  grcaC 
care ;  and,  as  soon  as  any  evidence  of  its  action  is  afforded,  the  remedy  shonlA 
either  be  diminished  or  suspended. 

When  remittent  fever  has  originally  a  typhous  character,  or  sinks  fiitc3 
that  state  in  its  course,  the  same  remedies  must  be  employed  as  in  the  propeM 
typhus.   {Ste  Typhus  Fever.) 

It  was  stated,  in  the  description  of  the  disease,  that,  if  afavourable  chaim^ 
did  not  take  place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it  was  apt  to  alter  it—' 
form,  and  assume  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  iiili  siiiii^ 
st^es  of  the  common  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.     In  such  cases,  the  tongn.  ■ 
being  dry,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  deficient,  it  is  advLiablg' 
if  the  patient  has  not  alrendy  been  salivated,  to  give  the  mercurial  pill,  iJ 
the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  ur  two  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  begi' 
to  exhibit  some  signs  of  its  effect.     Slionld  diarrhcea  exist  at  the  same  tim^ 
as  often  happens,  about  a  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  with  thesaia' 
qnantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  given  with  eEich  pill.     Shoold  any  tcndeaey 
to  the  paroxysmal  form  be  observed,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  admini^ 
tered;  and  the  same  remedy  is  sometimes  indicated,  and  very  nsefully  ea- 
ployed  as  a  tonic.     For  convenience  sake,  the  mercnrial  pill  with  its  a^ji- 
rants,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  given  together.     After  the  mar 
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canal  inflnence  has  become  evident,  should  no  amendment  be  observed,  oil 
of  turpentine  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  efficient,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops  every  two  hours.  This  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  in- 
flHed,  and  probably  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be 
given  in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  laudanum,  and  of  sulphate  of  quinia  should  that  still  be  indicated. 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  recommended  as  an  alterative  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Should  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  detect  a  tender  spot,  a  few 
leeches  may  sometimes  be  employed  advantageously ;  and  in  all  cases,  when 
there  are  diarrhoea  and  a  tympanitic  abdomen,  this  should  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  a  large  emollient  cataplasm,  to  which  a  little  mustard  may  be 
added,  sufficient  to  sustain  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
system  sinks,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  re- 
quiring stimulants  of  a  more  or  less  powerful  character  to  sustain  life,  until 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  run.  Infusion  of  serpentaria  is  a  mild  stimulant, 
well  adapted  to  the  least  debilitated  of  these  cases.  If  stronger  stimulation 
is  required,  in  addition  to  the  quinia  and  oil  of  turpentine  already  mentioned, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  mulled  wine,  brandy,  milk-punch,  &c., 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  degree  of  prostration,  and  the  previous  habits 
of  the  patient ;  and  external  stimulation  by  means  of  the  hot  bath,  sinapisms, 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ammonia,  should  also  be  resorted  to. 
Regular  doses  of  opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  will  often  be  useful  by 
maintaining  a  gentle  excitement,  and  quieting  nervous  disturbance.  The 
practitioner  should,  under  these  circumstances,  never  despair ;  for  recoveries 
sometimes  take  place  from  the  lowest  condition,  short  of  the  last  agony. 

Various  incidental  disorders  require  attention ;  and  their  treatment  is 
often  not  less  important  then  that  of  the  main  disease. 

Gastric  Disorder, — When  there  is  frequent  retching,  with  discharge  occa- 
sionally of  a  mouthful  of  bile  or  other  acrid  liquor,  indicating  that  there  is 
oflTending  matter  in  the  stomach,  effectual  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by  co- 
pious draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
by  a  very  mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  Irritation  existing  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  itself,  and  independently  of  its  contents,  should  be  treated  by  cata- 
plasms made  with  powdered  spices,  or  by  sinapisms,  or  finally,  if  these  fail,  by 
a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  while  an  opiate  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  in- 
ternally, or  in  a  full  dose  by  enema.  It  often  happens  that  the  end  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  opiate  to  the  medicine  which  may  be 
given  for  other  purposes,  as  to  calomel,  snlphate  of  quinia,  &c.  The  effer- 
vescing draught  often  has  a  most  happy  effect  in  allaying  vomiting.  So  also 
have  small  draughts  of  ice-cold  carbonic  acid  water,  which  is  moreover  in 
general  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  the  somewhat  advanced 
stages,  lime-water  and  milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  wineglassful,  every  half  hour  or  hour,  with  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  not  only  allaying  the  gastric  irritation,  but  yielding  nutriment  to  the 
system  in  the  most  suitable  form.  Dr.  Condie  has  repeatedly  seen  vomiting 
promptly  relieved  by  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every  hour  or  two.  (Am,  ed. 
of  WaiAon^  Practice.)  Should  other  means  fail,  a  portion  of  the  surface 
over  the  epigastrium  may  be  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a  blister,  and 
sprinkled  with  half  a  grain  of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia.  Sometimes 
irritants  applied  to  the  spine,  or  a  few  leeches  or  cups  over  some  tender  point 
of  that  column,  will  arrest  the  vomiting,  when  measures  directed  more  imme- 
diately to  the  stomach  have  proved  unavailing. 

Should  the  stomach  be  iuilamed,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the 
epigastrium.  The  greatest  relief  may  often  be  afforded  to  the  patient  in 
this  way.     Xhey  sometimes  act  like  a  charm,  not  only  in  affording  comfort 
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to  the  patient^  but  in  ametiorating  tbe  general  character  of  the  complaint 
From  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  abstracted.  Afterward^ 
an  emollient  cataplasm  shoald  be  applied,  and  kept  for  some  time  over  the 
stomach,  to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  blister.  ^ 

Encephalic  Disorder. — ^In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  niad 
IB  hot  and  very  painful,  mnch  ease  may  often  be  obtained  by  applying  ice  in 
bladders,  or  towels  wet  with  ice-cold  water,  or  placing  the  patient's  head 
oyer  a  basin  without  the  bed,  and  ponring  over  it  a  stream  of  cold  water 
from  a  pitcher  at  a  considerable  height.  While  cold  is  thus  applied  to  the 
head,  revulsion  may  be  eflfected  towards  the  lower  extremities  by  pediluvia  of 
hot  water,  or  mustard  and  water,  especially  when  the  feet  and  legs,  as  not 
nnfrequently  happens,  are  cool.  Cups  or  leechee  to  the  temples,  or  nape 
of  the  neck,  are  most  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  affonl- 
ing  sometimes  entire  relief,  after  bleeding  has  been  employed  ineffectually. 
When  there  is  delirium  or  coma,  besides  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  the 
head  may  be  shaved,  and,  if  depletion  has  been  carried  sufficiently  hi  without 
effect,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  covered  with  a  blister.  This  is  mnch  more 
effectual  than  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  often  recommended. 
I  have  frequently  applied  the  latter,  but  with  no  very  decided  impression; 
while  the  former  has  repeatedly  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  life. 
But  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long.  The  main  cause  of  'the  disrepute 
into  which  blisters  to  the  scalp  have  f^len,  is  probably  the  late  period  to 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  pospone  their  application. 

Nervous  Disorder, — Restlessness,  wakefulness,  general  uneasiness,  &c., 
may  often  be  relieved  by  small  doses  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  compound 
spuit  of  sulphuric  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  spirit  of  nitric  ether  (sweet 
spirit  of  nitre),  camphor- water,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  infusion  of 
valerian,  &c.  These  may  be  given  pro  re  nata,  and  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously connected  with  other  medicines.  Thus,  camphor-water  may  be 
used  as  a  vehicle,  so  that  a  tablespoonful  shall  be  given  for  a  dose  every 
hour  or  two.  Gentle  and  steady  friction  with  the  hand  to  the  arms,  legs, 
and  feet,  has  sometimes  a  most  happy  composing  effect  Garlic  poultices  to 
the  feet  are  also  useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Sometimes  great 
advantage  is  obtained  from  a  pair  of  blisters  to  the  arms  or  legs.  Sleep 
may  be  procured  in  this  way  when  opiates  are  contraindicated ;  as  when  the 
brain  is  over-excited,  while  the  extremities  are  cool.  Should  opium  not  be 
contraindicated,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  effectual  means  for  obviating 
morbid  watchfulness.  Sometimes  hyoscyamus  or  lactucarium  may  produce 
the  desired  effect,  when  opium  disagrees  with  the  patient  Great  advantage 
is  often  obtained  from  varying  the  preparations  of  opium,  one  answering  a 
good  purpose  where  another  acts  unkindly,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  salt  of 
morphia  will  occasionally  put  to  sleep  when  opium  will  not ;  and  the  changes 
may  be  rung  upon  solid  opium,  Dover's  powder,  extract  of  opium,  laudanum, 
paregoric,  black  drop,  the  acetated  tincture,  and  the  different  salts  of  morphia. 

Hiccough^  which  i&  occasionally  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  may  be 
treated  with  camphor,  assafetida,  opium,  valerian,  chloroform,  &c. ;  but  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  by  far,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  musk. 

Convulsions  in  children  require  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms  to  the  extremi- 
ties, garlic  poultices  to  the  feet,  friction  with  garlic  and  brandy  to  the  spine, 
&c.  Opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  preventives  when  they  depend  on 
any  other  cause  than  inflammation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  Should 
they  occur  paroxysmally,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  employed. 

Regimen. — No  drink  is  more  agreeable,  and  none  on  the  whole  more  suit- 
able, during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  than  ice-cold  water.  It  should  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  swallows  at  a  time,  and 
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freqaently.  The  patient  ako  derirea  great  comfort  from  Email  pieces  of  ice 
held  in  his  month,  and  allowed  slowtj  to  duHolve,  The  drink  may  lie  varied 
by  substituting,  now  and  then,  for  pure  water,  orangeadu  or  lemonade, 
apnie-water,  tamarind -water,  or  water  flavoured  witli  currant-jelly,  blaciiberry- 
jedy,  molaBses,  or  freshly  toasted  bread.  I  have  often  found  very  acceptable 
to  patients,  in  fever,  a  beverage  constating  of  weak  molasses  and  water,  with 
a  little  lemon-juice  and  a  piece  of  toast,  and  kept  cool  by  ice. 

The  liquids  above  mentioned  contain  snfficieitt  nutritive  matter  for  the  first 
day  or  two  of  the  fever;  but,  if  the  complaint  coiitinae,  something  a  little 
more  nonrishing  may  be  given,  aa  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  flavoured,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  sugar, 
lemon-Juice.  &c.,  barley-water,  rice-water,  or  any  other  pure  and  weak  fari- 
naceous drink.  The  patient  may  also  suck  the  jatce  of  oranges,  or  swallow 
tliat  of  sweet  grapes,  discarding  the  skin,  pnip,  and  seeds. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  especially  in  the  remissions,  and  at  all 
times  in  the  remission  if  it  be  distinct,  the  patient  may  take  a  cup  of  black 
tea,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  morning  and  evening;  or  his  strength  may  be 
supported  by  panada,  by  gruel  of  oatmeal,  ground  rice,  or  Indian-meal,  to 
which  a  little  milk  may  often  be  added,  or  by  preparations  of  sago,  tapioca, 
or  arrow-root  suitably  flavoured.  He  may  also  take  a  little  well-roasted 
apple,  or  stewed  fruit,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  hard  or 'very  difficult 
fi  digestion  be  admitted  into  the  stomacb.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pliysi- 
cian  should  have  at  command  a  diversity  of  articles  of  drink  and  food,  in  order 
to  mi.'et  the  incessant  demands,  squeamish  appetite,  and  ever  varying  caprices 
of  the  sick.  Happily,  there  is  usually,  during  the  fever,  a  disgust  for  food, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  taken  in  injurions  quantities,  provided  the 
iujudioiuus  interference  of  friends  and  nurses  be  guanled  ngninsl. 

f>liould  the  failing  strength  require  further  support,  as  often  bujipeiis  in 
protracted  nnd  in  typhoid  eases,  a  little  milk  may  be  allowed,  or  animal 
lirolhs  or  jellies ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mo^t  stimulating  food,  as  essence  of  beef  or  mutton,  milk-punch,  egg  and 
wine,  ic. 

In  convalescence,  it  is  very  important  to  regulate  the  diet,  both  as  to 
quality  and  iiuantity.  Bread  and  butter,  buttered  toast,  or  mitk-toust, 
boiled  rice,  mealy  potatoes,  weak  broths,  soft-boiled  or  poached  eggs,  oysters, 
boilcii  flesh  of  poultry,  the  broiled  breast  of  birds  or  chickens,  and  finally  the 
more  easily  digested  meats  in  gcncrid,  may  be  used  in  the  order  suggested, 
be^iuiiitig  with  the  tighter,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  more  nutritious  sub- 
stances. When  the  appetite  is  somewhat  languid,  I  have  found  that  it  is 
oficn  sufficiently  stimulated  by  a  little  crisp  broiled  lean  of  hum,  or  frizzled 
dried  beef.  When  it  is  excessive,  as  often  happens,  the  greatest  caution 
Ehonid  be  observed  against  over-indulgence. 

During  the  whole  coarse  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  ihaniher  should  be 
ircll  aired,  and  light  and  noise  excluded.  The  covering  should  be  just  so 
much  lis  is  calculated  to  make  the  patient  most  comfortable.  1'he  bed  and 
body  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  all  escremuntitiuus  matter  ([uickly 
remnvcd,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  sweetened  and  rendered  refreshing  by 
bnniing  sugar  af^er  each  feeal  evacuation,  or  by  sprinkling  the  apartment 
with  iavepder-water,  aromatic  vinegar,  or  sometliing  of  the  kind.  No  per- 
sons should  enter  the  room  except  the  attendants,  and  all  conversution  upuu 
business,  or  exciting  subjects,  should  be  as  raucli  as  possible  avoided.  'When 
convalescence  has  commenced,  all  that  can  recall  unpleasant  aBsuciiilions 
should  be  removed  from  the  apartment,  light  should  be  gratlually  admitted, 
the  liiMriety  of  friends  cautiou:<ly  restored,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  resume, 
by  degrees,  his  ordinary  habits. 
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Convalescence. — ^This  state,  when  imperfect,  often  leqaires  continaed 
medical  sapervidon.  The  languid  appetite  mast  sometimeB  be  encouraged, 
the  general  laxity  of  system  counteracted,  night  sweats  corrected,  and  Tarioos 
nervous  disorders  remored  or  quieted*  The  mineral  acids  often  very  happUy 
meet  the  first  three  indications.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (elixir  of  vitnol) 
is  generally  preferred ;  but  the  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  may  also  be  used ; 
and  the  oue  last  mentioned  should  be  preferably  employed,  when  the  hepatic 
function  requires  moderate  stimulation.  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  simple 
bitters,  and  the  chalybeates  are  often  advantageous  as  tonics ;  the  last,  espe- 
cially, when  the  system  is  left  anemic.  Sometimes  a  little  porter,  ale,  or 
wine  will  be  found  useful 

Wakefulness  and  other  nervous  symptoms  generally  yield  as  the  patient 
regains  strength.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  occasionally  to  admin- 
ister one  of  the  nervous  stimulants.  Opium  or  hyoscyamus,  or  their  prepara- 
tions, may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  procure  sleep,  care  being  taken  to  with- 
draw them  gradually,  when  no  longer  required.  Hops,  in  the  form  of  infusion 
or  tincture,  sometimes  answer  a  gopd  purpose  under  these  circumstances. 

Constipation  should  be  overcome  by  a  laxative  diet,  if  possible ;  if  not,  by 
the  mildest  medicines,  such  as  the  confection  of  senna,  magnesia  when  there 
is  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  rhubarb,  a  little  castor  oil,  a  Seidlitz  pow- 
der, &c.  A'ctive  purging  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  endangers  a  re- 
lapse. Diarrhoea  sometimes  requires  the  use  of  gentle  astringents.  If  the 
stools  are  clay-coloured,  or  in  any  other  way  indicate  hepatic  disorder,  a 
mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  other 
night,  till  the  symptom  disappears,  the  caution  being  observed  not  to  give 
nitro-muriatic  acid  at  the  same  time.  For  the  treatment  required  by  any 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen  that  may  be  left  behind,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  upon  diseases  of  those  organs  respectively.  The 
patient  must  be  guarded  against  a  too  early  exposure  to  fatigue.  Some  are 
anxious  to  regain  strength  by  exercise  beyond  the  powers  of  their  system. 
They  should  be  taught  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  this  to  cause 
a  return  of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  prophylactic  measures  in  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  intermittent  fever.  I  will  merely  add  that  many  attacks  of  bilious  fever 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  avoided  by  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  when  the 
peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness  which  so  often  precedes  the  disease  is  expe- 
rienced, aud  afterwards  following  the  purgative  with  quinia  in  the  quantity 
which  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  paroxysm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  measure  which  is  capable  of  interrupting  the  paroxysms,  when  formed, 
is  also  capable,  if  properly  timed,  of  preventing  the  first  paroxysm. 


PERNICIOUS  FEVER. 

Syn. — Congestive  Fever, — Pernicious  Intermitlent. — Pemieiout  EemiltenL 

I  prefer  the  epithet  perniciouSy  employed  by  the  European  continental  writers 
to  denote  this  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  to  malignant  or  congestive;  because, 
not  having  been  generally  applied  to  other  diseases,  it  may  be  conventionally 
received  as  desiguative  of  a  particular  morbid  state  of  great  danger,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  which  may  be  equally  dangerous,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
term  maliguaut  is  either  employed,  in  a  general  manner,  to  express  extreme, 
danger  or  fatality,  or  is  appropriated  to  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  become 
greatly  depraved,  giving  rise  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena,  as  in  malignant 
typhus.   If  that  epithet  were  applied  to  the  affection  in  question,  we  could  not 
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refoBe  to  embrace  under  it  nil  extremely  fatal  varieties  of  bUious  fever,  or  at 
least  those  which  exhibit  violent  typhous  sjinptomB.  The  term  congentive  is 
still  more  exceptionable ;  because,  besides  belonging  to  a  vast  number  of  other 
affections,  of  all  possible  degreea,  and  of  wholly  distinct  characters,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  caaea  of  arterial  or  active,  as  well  as  venous  or  passive  congestion, 
it  is,  moreover,  calculated  to  lead  into  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  dlB- 
ease.  It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  use  of  this  epithet,  that  the  congestion 
which  certainly  exists  in  this  affection  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  it — the 
condition  from  which  the  other  symptoms  originate,  and  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  whereas,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter,  it  is  a  mere  inci- 
dental phenomenon,  and  has  little  comparatively  to  do  with  the  result. 

It  is  not  to  all  dangerous  coses  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  that  the 
epithet  pernicious,  as  here  employed,  belongs.  These  affections  may  prove 
fatal,  aa  before  explained,  by  the  supervention  of  various  inflammations,  by 
hemorrhagic  effusion  from  ordinary  causes  within  the  cranium,  chest,  Ac,  by 
a  typhous  depravation  of  the  blood,  or  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  through  the  excessive  distnrbance  of  the  functions.  None  of  these 
cases  are  necessarily  included  under  the  present  heading.  I  propose  to  restrict 
the  name  to  an  affection,  in  which  there  is  great  and  sadden  prostration  or 
depravation  of  the  nervons  power,  or,  to  use  a  customary  phrase,  in  which  the 
innercatifm  is  extremely,  and  most  dangerously,  defective  or  deranged. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  make  a  distinct  affection  of  what  is  nothing  more  than 
a  modification  of  an  ordinary  disease  ?  The  answer  simply  is,  that  its  extreme 
danger,  yet  ofteneasy  curability  when  early  recognized,  render  it  desirable  that 
the  practitioner  sbontd  have  a  vivid  impression  of  its  character  and  import- 
utce,  which  may  be  best  given  by  treating  of  it  distinctly ;  while  the  danger 
of  blse  pathological  views  may  be  guarded  against  by  due  explanation. 

This  modification  of  miasmatic  fever  may  be  intermittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinned.  But  it  is  only  when  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  that  it  can  be  said 
to  be  of  the  last  mentioned  form  ;  for,  if  the  patient  survive  this  period,  and 
the  disease  persist,  it  will  almost  certunly  become  paroxysmal.  Most  fre- 
qnently,  it  is  either  intermittent,  or  exhibits  a  close  approximation  to  that 
Kirm  ;  and  happily,  though  often  quotidian,  it«  more  common  type  is  tertian. 
STBfPiOBtB,  ConaflB,  Ac. — The  disease  exhibits  different  phenomena,  accord- 
bg  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  innervation.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  organic 
fiinctioaa  are  especially  affected,  in  others  the  animal.  In  the  former,  the 
ngna  of  disease  are  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation,  calorification,  and  secretion ;  in  the  latter,  most  prominently  in  the 
brain.  There  are  differences  also  in  the  disease,  as  it  is  evinced  most  strik- 
ingly in  one  of  the  organic  functions  rather  than  in  another,  though  most  of 
them  are  simultaneously  affected.  Thus,  the  force  of  the  morbiSc  cause  appears 
Xo  fall,  in  some  instances,  directly  and  especially  upon  the  heart,  in  others 
vpon  the  alimentary  canal,  in  others  again  upon  Uie  surface  of  the  body,  either 
Sn  its  fiinction  of  secretion  or  caloriGcation. 

The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  day,  or  in  the  night.  Sometimes 
it  comes  on  at  once,  with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  or  at  most  equivocal. 
ThoB,  the  patient  may  have  been  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  differing  apparently 
in  nothing  from  that  of  a  regular  intermittent ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  second, 
or  perhaps  even  in  the  third  paroxysm,  that  the  pernicious  phenomena  are 
ezUbfted.  Or,  the  first  symptoms  may  be  chilliness,  severe  pains  in  the  back, 
limba,  and  head,  frequency  and  irregularity  of  pulse,  flashes  of  heat  alternating 
with  aH^t  perspirations,  Ac,  as  if  a  remittent  were  endeavouring  to  form 
itaelf ;  when  gradually  or  suddenly,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  alarming  change 
beeoDMi  obriOD^  and  the  patient  is  seen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
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danger.  Ag&tn,  a  remittent  may  hare  exieted  for  several  da;a,  withoat  show- 
ing &DJ  peculiar  sjmptoms ;  and  then,  with  or  withoat  waraiog,  may  assume 
tha  pernicioaa  character. 

Dinease  in  the  Organic  Functions. — ^When  the  disease  is  fuHy  formed,  and 
exists  primarilj  in  the  organic  fVinctiona,  the  followiog  symptoms  are  preseuted, 
thoagh  not  all  of  them  necessarily  in  every  case.  There  is  something  strikingly 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  of 
a  livid  paleness  ;  the  features  ahmnk  and  impassive,  or  singularly  expressive 
of  an  amazement  or  alarm  which  the  patient  does  not  feel ;  the  eyes  often  sank 
in  their  sockets,  though  still  clear  and  even  bright ;  the  skin  contracted,  and 
the  fingers  shrivelled  as  if  long  soaked,  tike  those  of  a  washerwoman,  in  soap 
and  water;  the  extremities  and  sometimes  even  the  tronk  chillingly  cold, 
thongh  not  sensibly  so  to  the  patient ;  the  snrface  either  partially  moistened 
with  a  clammy  perspiration,  standing  sometimes  in  large  isolated  drops  like 
bnllse  npon  the  face  and  breast,  or  universally  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat. 
In  some  cases,  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  morbidly  hot,  while 
the  extremities  are  cold. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  pale  and  cold,  sometimes  dry,  and  sometimes 
again  little  altered  from  its  previous  state.  There  is  almost  always  a  feeling 
of  epigastric  weight  or  oppression,  with  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  ;  and 
often  of  intense  internal  heat,  with  excessive  and  unquenchable  thirst.  This 
sense  of  burning  heat  and  thirst  is  among  the  most  striking  symptoms,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  positive  reduction  of  temperature  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  snrface,  and  sometimes  even  within,  as  indicated  by  the  tongne 
and  breath.  The  patient  calls  incessantly  for  cold  drinks,  and  can  never  be 
satisfied.  "  Oh  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river  !"'  "  Oh  that  I  could  have  a 
stream  of  cold  water  to  Sow  through  me!"  are  his  frequent  exclamationg. 
(Parry,  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vi.  29.)  But  whatever  he  drinks  is 
usDally  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  Incessant  vomiting  is  one  of 
the  most  freqnent  symptoms.  Sometimes  bile  may  be  discharged;  but  gene- 
rally the  matter  thrown  up  is  either  what  may  have  been  swallowed,  or  a 
muco-serons  flnid,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  cases,  there  is 
only  extreme  retching,  with  little  discharge.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  con- 
fined, but  oftener  the  reverse  ;  the  dejections  being  exceedingly  copious  and 
frequent,  in  many  instances  not  less  than  several  times  an  hour.  The  dis- 
charges sometimes  consist  of  a  bloody  serum,  like  the  washings  of  flesh,  some- 
times of  blood  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  either  dark-coloured  and  uncoagida- 
ble,  or  partially  in  clots.  Several  ounces  of  blood  are  not  unfreqnently  lost 
with  each  evacuation.  Torti,  an  Italian  writer  upon  this  disease,  considers 
among  the  cases  of  pernicious  intennittents  those  attended  with  copious  bilious 
vomiting  and  purging,  or  dysenteric  discharges  with  severe  abdominal  pains. 
But,  as  these  ore  incomparably  less  fatal  than  the  others,  and  depend  rather 
upon  vascular  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  organs  affected  than  upon 
morbid  innervation,  they  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  disease  as 
here  given.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  bilious  discharges  may,  in  cases  of 
pernicious  miasmatic  fever,  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign.  In  some 
cases,  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  ;  but  this  is  not  a  common  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  respiration  is  oflen  highly  characteristic.  The  breathing 
seems  like  a  succession  of  deep  sighs,  and  occasionally  each  inspiration  is 
interrupted  in  its  progress,  and  effected  as  if  by  a  double  effort.  This  last  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Parry  as  a  fatal  symptom.  (Ibid.,  p.  29.)  Occasionally, 
however,  the  respiration  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  panting.  The  patient 
frequently  complains  that  he  cannot  get  his  breath,  and  desires  to  be  fanned, 
or  longs  for  the  external  air. 

The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  sometimes  corded,  but  often  feeble,  and  even 


The  pulse  is  smal 
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flattering.  Occ&eionally  it  is  iDtermittent.  It  is  almost  ttlwa,jti  very  tre- 
qnent.  amounting  to  120,  and  BometimeB  to  160  in  the  minute.  Not  unfre- 
qnentif ,  it  is  quite  absent  at  the  wrist,  though  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
carotids.  According  to  Dr.  Boling,  the  action  of  the  "heart  is  loud,  strong, 
and  tumuhnons."  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  xi.  309.)  This,  uf  course, 
was  so  in  the  cases  obscrred  by  that  writer.  The  heart  may  sometimes  hare 
its  natural  share,  and  even  more  thou  its  share  of  nervons  energy,  whilst  th« 
innervation  of  the  extreme  arteries  and  capillaries  is  defective.  But  the  re- 
mark is  not,  I  think,  correct  as  a  general  mle.  For  the  most  part,  the  heart, 
though  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere  contracting  very  frequently,  is  feeble 
rather  than  energetic  in  its  action.  (See  Puhte,  page  188.) 

Along  with  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  there  are  often  great  rest- 
lessness, general  uneasiness,  and  jactitation.  The  patient,  not  aware  of  bis 
extreme  danger,  and  sometimes  wondering  at  the  anxiety  exhibited  by  his  at- 
tendants, often  attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  walk 
to  the  window  or  door  of  the  apartment  The  direct  cerebral  functions,  in- 
cluding the  action  of  the  will,  are  singularly  undisturbed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreck  of  the  organic  life.  The  patient  will  sometimes  walk  about  his  room. 
hours  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at  his  wrist.  Occasionally,  as  in 
cholera,  there  is  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  especially 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Indeed,  the  analogy  between  many  of  the  symptoms 
aboTe  described,  and  those  of  epidemic  cholera,  is  very  striking. 

.Vs  already  mentioned,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  id  various.  Sometimes 
they  continue  as  above  described,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  mingled,  per- 
ba]>s.  with  unsuccessful  at  tempts  atreuction,  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  three  days;  when,  unless  relieved  by  remedial  measures,  they  terminate  in 
death.  The  coldness  incrcuscs,  invading  sometimes  the  whole  body,  except  a 
small  portion  near  the  heart ;  the  respinUion  becomes  slower  and  more  sighing, 
with  lengthening  intervals  between  the  acts;  the  pulse  gradually  xinks,  anil 
often  quite  ceases  in  the  extremities  for  several  hours  bcfure  death ;  tlie  ccre- 
lirnl  functions  at  last  fail ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratic  expres- 
sion :  and  the  patient  usually  dies  tranqailly,  as  if  falling  into  sleep. 

But  much  more  irequently,  after  continuing  for  three  or  four  hours,  the 
svmptonis  of  depression  arc  followed  by  evidences  of  reaction.  The  skin  be- 
comes gradually  warmer,  the  pnlse  fuller  and  stronger ;  and  something  like  a 
febrile  exacerbation  usually  takes  place,  though  in  no  degree  proportionate  to 
the  preceding  prostration.  Not  unfrequently.  repeated  partial  efforts  of  this 
kind  are  made,  before  rcat-tiou  is  accomplished ;  and  sometimes  the  symptoms 
abate  without  the  occurrence  of  a  real  access  of  fever.  The  warmth  may  )»' 
perceived  gradually,  but  often  very  slowly,  diffusing  itself  from  the  central 
pari.'i  lit  the  body  towards  the  extremities,  the  surface  at  the  same  time  losin^c 
iti^  disagreeably  clammy  feel ;  the  desth-like  hue  and  ghastly  cxjire.ssion  uf 
the  cuuiitcnance  disappear;  the  vomiting  and  purging,  if  before  existing, 
dimitiish  greatly  if  they  do  not  cease;  the  pulse  resumes  its  ordinory  fulness 
and  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  frequent;  and  the  patient 
Tsxxioi  as  if  about  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Sometimes  a  degree  of  frequency  of  pulse  remains,  with  nnea-iiucss  of  sto- 
niicli,  some  general  languor  or  distress,  and  more  or  less  of  the  other  phc- 
nuBu.-na  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  only  a  remission  that  has  taken  place.  In 
othtr  cases,  the  patient  appears  almost  free  from  disease,  with  a  natural  pulse, 
*  natural  surface,  some  return  even  of  appetite,  and  only  a  certain  feeling  of 
'"iguor,  and  perhaps  of  epigastric  uneasiness  remaining.  This  is  an  inter- 
"•ssion.  So  far  as  concerns  the  treatment,  the  distinction  is  of  little  eonse- 
Soence;  for  the  same  measures  are  necessary  in  either  case.  Perhaps  the 
'Q^bce  of  a  favoiir^le  issue  may  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
Hkb  of  the  tntermisaion. 
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the  disease  as  it  occnrred  at  Algiers,  speaks  of  epileptic  convnlsions,  with 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  lips,  as  having  been  sometimes 
observed.  Occasionally,  the  comatose  symptoms  occnr  in  the  first  paroxysm ; 
bnt  more  frequently  they  are  not  completely  established  nntil  the  second; 
the  first  differing  ^om  an  ordinary  paroxysm  only  in  being  attended  with 
drowsiness,  and  some  slowness  or  hesitation  of  speech.  If  the  comatose  par- 
oxysm does  not  end  fatally,  after  a  variable  duration,  perspiration  takes  place, 
sensation  returns,  and  the  patient  may  have  no  symptom  remaining;  though, 
more  frequently,  he  continues  somewhat  soporose  in  the  interval.  The  next 
paroxysm  usually  proves  ftital,  like  an  apoplectic  attack,  unless  arrested. 
Sometimes  the  comatose  symptoms  are  preceded  by  delirium. 

Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  noticed  cases  of  remittent  fever 
in  which  the  morbid  innervation  took  the  character  of  tetanic  spasms.  After 
a  few  febrile  exacerbations,  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  was  marked  by  the 
occorrence  of  spasmodic  phenomena,  exactly  resembling  those  of  an  attack  of 
tetanus,  which  afterwards  continued,  increasing  and  diminishing  in  general 
with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  fever,  until  the  close.  In  some 
instances,  there  was  complete  stupor  or  coma  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  disease ;  in  others,  only  during  the  paroxysms;  and  in  most,  some  degree 
of  intelligence  remained.  In  no  case  did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  fifth 
day  after  the  supervention  of  spasm ;  and  usually,  if  not  arrested,  it  ended 
fiitally  at  an  earlier  period.  The  result  was  generally  unfavourable.  (N,  Or^ 
leans  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ,,  iii.  733.) 

Diagnosis, — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this 
fh>m  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever ;  because  the  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  which  are  not 
deemed  necessary  in  other  cases.  When  fully  formed,  the  affection  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  if  the  practitioner  be  upon  his  guard.  Its  possible 
occnrrenee  in  any  instance  of  bilious  fever,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have 
BO  doubt  whatever  that  death  frequently  arises  firom  a  want  of  this  caution. 
Cases  of  the  kind  have  indeed  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  In  the 
course  of  a  bilious  remittent,  symptoms  of  a  pernicious  character  appear,  and 
yield  perhaps  after  a  time,  either  to  remedies,  or  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
disease.  The  amendment  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of 
convalescence,  and  no  extraordinary  means  of  safety  are  resorted  to.  But 
the  apparent  retreat  is  only  the  preparation  for  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and, 
when  this  comes,  in  an  unguarded  state  of  the  defences,  it  is  irresistible. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  tlie  intermittent  form  of  the  disease,  the  first  paroxysm 
offers  nothing  to  alarm  the  physician ;  and,  not  apprehending  anything  serious 
in  the  second,  he  neglects  a  most  important  opportunity  for  the  use  of  reme- 
dies.    It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  to  know  whether  there  are  any  symp- 
toms in  the  preliminary  paroxysm  which  prognosticate  danger.     Often  there 
•re  such  symptoms,  which  the  physician  should  always  be  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate.    An  unusual  paleness  or  lividness  of  the  face;  an  absence  of  rigors  or 
Bensc  of  chilliness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat  while  the  extremities  are  really  cold, 
md  a  want  of  uniform  heat  after  reaction ;  a  disposition  to  copious  or  f^- 
qaent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  a  sense  of  unusual  weight  or  oppression 
•t  the  epigastrium ;  an  extraordinary  frequency,  feebleness,  or  irregularity  of 
the  pulse ;  much  anxiety,  restlessness,  or  tossing  about  of  the  limbs,  or  a  dis- 
position to  faintness ;  considerable  delirium  or  drowsiness ;  a  prolongation  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  a  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement  than  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and  the  continuance  in  the  apyrexia  of  some  ment«l  confusion, 
sleepinesR,  fiuntness,  or  unusual  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  any  of  the  above 
symptomB  shonld  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  practitioner,  not  to  delay  for 
a  moment  the  measwreA  requisite  for  interrupting  the  paroxysms. 
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If  the  difleaae  is  not  arrested  by  artificial  means,  the  same  train  of  Bjmp- 
toms  sets  in  at  the  corresponding  hoar  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  and  nsaaUj 
with  increased  riolence.  This  paroxysm  often  proves  fatal ;  bat  often  also  the 
apparently  overwhelming  flood  of  disease  ebbs  once  more,  and  affords  to  the 
patient  another  chance  of  safety.  If  this  is  lost,  the  third  paroxysm  is,  in  the 
great  minority  of  cases,  inevitably  fsital.  The  symptoms  preceding  death  are 
those  already  described,  as  sometimes  occurring  without  any  remission,  within 
one,  two,  or  three  days  of  the  first  attack.  It  is  not»  however,  every  case  of 
pernicious  miasmatic  fever  that  ends  unfavourably,  even  without  treatment. 
Sometimes  nature  proves  strong  enough  to  resist  the  disease ;  each  sooceed- 
ing  paroxysm  becomes  milder  and  milder ;  and  at  length  nothing  but  an  or- 
dinary intermittent  is  left.  In  other  instances,  the  disease  runs  on  with  re- 
missions, and  either  subsides  into  an  ordinary  bilious  fever,  terminating  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  assumes  a  malignant  typhoid  character  of  various  duration 
and  iffiue.  It  is  usually  deemed  a  favourable  incident,  when  copious  alvine 
evacuations  of  a  dark  tar-like  liquid  take  place  firom  the  bowels ;  as  they  in- 
dicate a  restoration  of  the  suspended  action  of  the  liver. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  diversities  in  the 
variety  of  the  disease  above  described ;  that»  namely,  in  which  the  organic 
functions  are  chiefly  concerned.  Sometimes  the  force  of  disease  appears  to 
be  directed  especially  to  the  heart,  and  the  prominent  phenomena  are  thoee 
of  excessive  prostration  of  the  circulation.  The  patient  is  extremely  weak, 
and  becomes  faint  upon  the  least  exertion,  with  excessive  feebleness  of  palse, 
cold  sweats,  &c. ;  but  without  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  or  abdominal  dis- 
tress of  any  kind.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  forms,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
remissions  or  intermissions ;  but»  unless  saved  by  remedies,  the  patient  dies 
at  last  of  pure  syncope. 

In  other  cases,  the  coldness  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  gradaally 
deepening  as  the  paroxysm  advances,  and  at  length  occupying  almost  the 
whole  sur&ce,  without  any  primary  extraordinary  reduction  of  the  pulse,  and 
without  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions.  The  heart  at  length  gives  way, 
and  the  patient  perishes  in  the  first  or  the  second  paroxysm. 

Again,  instances  frequently  occur,  in  which  more  or  less  febrile  action 
alternates  or  mingles  with  the  signs  of  depression.  Severe  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  flushes  of  heat  followed  by  partial  perspiration,  a  certain 
degree  of  fulness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and  hurried  and  oppressed  breathing, 
mark  these  vain  efforts  of  the  system.  They  arc  the  mere  flashes  of  the 
expiring  taper ;  and  finally  yield  to  the  force  of  the  depressing  causes. 

Sometimes  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  runs  its  usual  course ;  but  the 
perspiration  with  which  it  ends  becomes  exhaustingly  profuse,  and  Uie  perni- 
cious symptoms  appear. 

Disease  in  the  Aninial  Functions. — An  equal  diversity  does  not  exist,  in 
the  cases  of  defective  or  deranged  cerebral  action,  as  in  those  in  which  the 
organic  functions  are  primarily  affected.  In  the  former,  the  paroxysms  are 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor.  Usually,  they  begin  with 
simple  drowsiness,  the  patient  forgets  quickly  what  he  may  have  done,  said, 
or  desired ;  stops,  when  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  or  uses  one 
word  for  another;  and  often  stammers.  This  dulness  gradually  increases 
into  deep  coma,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  respiration 
is  somewhat  noisy,  and  stertorous  as  in  apoplexy.  The  pulse  is  full,  and, 
though  generaUy  somewhat  accelerated,  it  is  much  less  so  than  in  other  cases, 
and  occasionally  is  even  slower  than  in  health.  It  often,  too,  has  consider- 
able strength.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws ;  and,  when 
they  are  forced  open,  and  liquid  introduced  into  the  mouth,  there  is  found  to 
be  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  deglutition.    Maillot,  who  treats  of 
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the  diseue  bs  it  occnrred  at  Algicra,  gpeaks  of  epileptic  conTnlsioDn,  with 
grinding:  of  the  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  lips,  bs  h&Tinfi;  been  BOTnet(me« 
obserred.  Oceasionall;,  the  comatose  sTinptoras  ocenr  in  the  first  paToxysm ; 
hot  mora  freqneiitlj  they  are  not  completely  established  until  the  second; 
the  first  diffiering  from  an  ordinary  paroxysm  only  in  being  attended  with 
drowKinesB,  and  some  slowness  or  hesitation  of  speech.  If  the  comatose  par- 
oxysm does  not  end  fatally,  after  a  rarioble  dnration,  perspiration  takes  place, 
sensation  Tetnms,  and  the  patient  may  have  no  eymptnm  remaining;  though, 
more  frequently,  he  continues  somewhat  soporose  in  the  inter™].  The  next 
paroxysm  nsnaUy  proves  fatal,  like  an  apoplectic  attack,  unless  arrested. 
Sometimes  the  comatose  symptoms  are  preceded  by  delirium. 

Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  bos  noticed  cases  of  remittent  fever 
b  which  the  morbid  innervation  took  the  character  of  tetanic  spasms.  Aft«r 
a  few  febrile  exacerbations,  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  was  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  spasmodic  phenomena,  exactly  resembling  those  of  an  attack  of- 
tetanns,  which  afterwards  continued,  increasing  and  diminishing  in  general 
with  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the  fever,  until  the  close.  In  some 
instances,  there  was  complete  stupor  or  coma  throughout  the  remainder  of 
die  disease ;  in  others,  only  during  the  paroxysms;  and  in  most,  some  degree 
of  intelligence  remained.  In  no  case  did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  fifth 
day  after  the  supervention  of  spaim ;  and  asually,  if  not  arrested,  it  ended 
fotolly  at  an  earlier  period.  The  result  was  generally  unfaTOurable.  {ff.  Or- 
leam  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  iii.  733.) 

Ditt'inonii'. — It  is  of  the  iitmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever;  beeanse  the  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measnres,  which  are  not 
deemed  necessary  in  other  cases.  When  fully  formed,  the  affection  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  if  the  pra<!titioner  lie  upon  his  guard.  Its  possible 
occurrence  in  any  instance  of  bilious  fever,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  death  frequently  arises  from  a  want  of  this  cantion. 
Canes  of  tlie  kind  have  indeed  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  In  the 
conrse  of  a  bilious  remittent,  symptoms  of  a  iwniicious  character  appear,  and 
yield  i^rhaps  after  a  time,  either  to  remedies,  or  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
disease.  The  amendment  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of 
convalescence,  and  no  exlraordinory  means  of  safety  are  resorted  to.  But 
the  apitarcnt  retreat  is  only  the  preparation  fur  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and, 
wbcn  this  comes,  in  an  unguardid  state  of  the  defences,  it  is  irresistible. 

Not  nnfreqnently,  in  the  intermittent  form  of  the  disease,  the  first  paroxysm 
offers  nothing  to  alarm  the  physician ;  and,  not  apprehending  anything  serious 
in  the  second,  he  neglects  a  most  important  opportunity  for  the  use  of  reme- 
dies. It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  to  know  whether  there  are  any  symp- 
toms in  the  preliminary  paroxysm  which  prognostii^ate  danger.  Often  there 
ue  soch  symptoms,  which  the  jihysician  should  always  bo  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate. An  unusual  paleness  or  livldncss  of  the  face;  an  absence  of  rigors  or 
sense  of  chilliness,  or  a  fbeling  of  heat  while  the  extremities  are  really  cold, 
uid  a  want  of  uniform  heat  aflcr  reaction ;  n  disposition  to  copious  or  fre- 
quent vomiting  and  pni^ng,  with  a  sense  of  unusual  weight  or  oppression 
At  the  epigastrium ;  an  extraoniinnry  frequency,  feebleness,  or  irregularity  of 
the  pnlse ;  much  anxiety,  restlessness,  or  tossing  about  of  the  limbs,  or  a  dis- 
position to  faintnesfl ;  considerable  delirium  or  drowsiness ;  a  prolongation  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  a  less  degree  of  febrile  excitement  than  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and  the  continuance  in  the  apyrcxia  of  some  mental  confusion, 
sleepiness,  faintness,  or  unusual  anxiety  and  uneasiness;  any  of  the  above 
symptoms  should  be  a  sulScicnt  warning  to  the  practitioner,  not  to  delay  for 
a  moment  the  meBsnreB  requisite  for  interrupting  the  paroxysms. 
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In  cases  of  ordinary  remittent,  npon  which  a  pemidoos  character  is  snper- 
Tening,  I  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  complaints  of  the  patient  of  in- 
ternal and  external  heat,  when  really  cold,  than  by  any  other  symptom. 

Anatobugal  Characters. — M.  Maillot  fonnd  in  the  cases  which  he  ex- 
amined, amounting  to  thirteen  in  number,  injection  and  opacity  or  opalescence 
of  the  arachnoid,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  increased  density  and  injection 
of  the  brain,  deepened  colour  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  limpid  or  bloody 
effusion  in  the  ventricles.  Similar  marks  of  congestion  in  the  spinal  marrow 
were  observed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  very  often  so 
mnch  softened,  that  it  might  be  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  pulp,  sometimes 
thickened,  in  some  instances  bright  red  or  blackish,  and  in  others  perfectly 
white.  The  duodenum,  and  portions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  were  similarly 
affected.  Sometimes  a  great  number  of  the  isolated  follicles  were  enlarged, 
without  surrounding  redness,  sometimes  punctuated  patches  of  redness  were 
observed.  The  colour  was  in  some  instances  healthy,  in  others  presented  a 
blackish  hue,  with  softness,  and  enlarged  follicles.  The  liver  was  variously 
affected,  being  either  red  and  soft  like  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  enlarged, 
yellowish,  dry,  and  brittle ;  or  of  enormous  size  and  engorged  with  blood ;  or 
softened  to  the  consistence  of  paste ;  or,  finally,  quite  healthy.  Of  these 
alterations  some  were  no  doubt  pre-existent.  The  spleen  was  always  en- 
larged, generally  much  congested,  either  firm,  or  softened  so  as  to  resemble 
the  lees  of  red  wine,  or  of  a  pasty  consistence  and  chocolate  colour,  and  in 
one  instance  ruptured.     The  contents  of  the  chest  were  generally  healthy. 

Cause. — The  essential  cause  of  this  affection  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever.  What  it  is  that  gives  rise  to 
its  peculiar  characters  is  unknown.  We  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it 
is  probably  a  more  intense  action  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  or  an  unusual  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  influence.  Dr.  Parry  tells  us  that  in  Indiana,  while  ordinary 
bilious  fever  occupies  the  table  lands,  the  pernicious  form  has  been  observed 
to  prevail  especially  in  the  low  grounds  skirting  the  rivers.  According  to 
Dr.  Lavender,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  intermittents  and  remittents  are  common 
in  certain  seasons  when  there  is  little  or  no  pernicious  fever.  {Am,  Joum,  of 
Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  44.)  The  latter  is  rare  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  section  of  the  Union.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  complaint 
in  Philadelphia  or  the  neighbourhood,  except  in  the  hospital  among  sailors 
recently  from  the  southern  coast,  or  among  medical  students  from  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States.  Nevertheless,  several  cases  have  come  under 
my  notice  of  undoubted  domestic  origin.  Latitude,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
some  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  disease ;  for,  while  north  of  the 
Ohio  it  generally  assumes  the  intermittent  form,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
according  to  Dr.  Wharton,  this  tendency  is  much  less  obvious.  The  weakness 
of  old  age,  or  previous  disease,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  a  predisposition; 
for,  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  great  number  of  fatal  cases  is  between  25  and 
35,  and  among  the  plethoric  and  robust  {Ibid.,  N.  S.,  vi.  28) ;  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Wharton,  persons  between  20  and  30  are  most  subject  to  the  disease. 
{Ibid.,  vii.  339.)  The  former  of  these  observers  never  saw  a  case  in  an  indi- 
vidual under  20 ;  the  latter  states  that  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  under 
10.  A  singular  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Parry  is,  that,  while  new-comers  in 
the  miasmatic  districts  are  much  more  subject  to  common  bilious  fever  than 
the  old  residents,  the  latter  are  equally  liable  to  this  affection.  M.  Bricheteau, 
physician  to  the  Hospital  Necker,  has  published  several  cases,  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  intermittents,  occurring  in  old  persons,  and  especially  those 
debilitated  by  chronic  disease,  are  apt  to  take  on  the  pernicious  character, 
and  to  prove  exceedingly  fatal.  {Archives  Ofn.,  ie  sir.,  xiv.  184.) 

Nature. — What  is  it  that  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  the  pernicious 
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fever  t  Can  it  be  inflammation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  process  can  be  ex- 
tinguished and  relighted,  extingaished  and  relighted  again,  so  suddenly  ?  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  the  general  excitability  being  exhausted  by  the  Tio- 
lence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  inflammation  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  interval, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  But  who  can  con- 
ceive of  an  acute  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, with  considerable  appetite,  or  of  the  brain,  with  a  perfectly  sound  intel- 
lect, and  without  headache  or  other  cephalic  uneasiness  r  Inflammation,  in  a 
certain  degree,  may  coexist  with  the  other  phenomena ;  but  it  constitutes,  in 
most  cases,  no  portion  of  the  danger ;  for  all  the  difference  between  death, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  lies  in  a  few  grains  of  quinia.  Who  has  x 
ever  administered  quinia,  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  menin- 
gitis, with  similar  results  ? 

Is  congestion  the  source  of  danger  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  confessedlv 
venous  congestion  that  is  present  in  these  cases.  We  constantly  meet  with 
this  condition  in  other  complaints  with  no  such  results.  We  see  it  in  syncope, 
when  all  the  blood  deserts  the  capillaries,  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
veins  and  great  organs.  We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  occasionally 
in  no  less  degree  than  in  pernicious  fever.  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of  vio- 
lent shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  prostrating  the  power  of  that  system, 
and  consequently  of  the  heart,  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent 
injuries.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  congestion,  but  the  nervous 
prostration  that  we  fear.  Let  the  latter  be  relieved,  and  the  former  ceases 
of  course.  Congestion  may  occasionally  do  fatal  mischief;  as  in  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  spleen ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  consist  in  a 
universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary,  while  defective 
in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be  unimpaired  in  others.  Let  us  apply 
this  view  to  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  especially  con- 
cerned. This  is  prominently  characterized  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  capil- 
laries and  extreme  arteries.  Some  suppose  that  these  vessels  arc  spasmodic- 
ally contracted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
spasm.  They  collapse  simply  because  they  contain  no  blood,  just  as  they 
collapse  in  death.  All  parts  of  the  organism  receive  a  certain  supply  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  extreme  vessels  are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other 
parts.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  abundantly  supplied  by  physiology.  In  the 
pernicious  fever,  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessels  fails,  and  they  cannot, 
therefore,  perform  their  part  effectively  in  the  circulation.  The  blood  enters 
them  with  diflScnlty,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is  carried  through  them 
very  slowly.  Hence  the  paleness;  and  hence  also  the  lividness  of  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  From  the  same  approach  to  nervous 
death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  to  ooze 
through  them,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Hence  the  profuse  sweats. 
The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  languid  circulation,  and  deficient  change 
of  blood.  This  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  coexist  with  considerable  power 
in  the  heart ;  for  the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily  equal  in  the  whole 
circulation.  Nay,  the  heart  may  be  excited  to  tumultuous  action  by  the  calls 
upon  it  of  the  empty  capillaries  through  the  nervous  centres.  But  sometimes 
the  deficiency  is  experienced  first  and  specially  by  the  heart.  In  such  cases, 
syncope  or  a  tendency  to  it  is  the  prominent  symptom. 

Tbe  function  of  respiration  sometimes  suffers  from  the  same  deficiency  of 
innervation.  The  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  carry  forward  the  blood  with 
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the  usqmI  rapidity,  and  the  doe  aention  does  not  take  plaocL  Heioe  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  of  chest  and  want  of  breath,  the  deep  nghing,  Ac.  Some 
writers  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  congestion  of  the  lnng&  Thej  are  the 
eonseqnence  of  a  want  of  proper  decarbonization  or  oxidation  of  the  blood, 
not  of  mere  congestion.  In  the  cases  of  Maillot,  the  lungs  wore  found  re- 
markably free  from  disease  after  deatL 

But  how  account  for  the  oppression  of  stomach,  and  the  copious  Tomiting 
and  purging  ?  Upon  the  same  principles  exactly.  There  is  no  feeling  of  the  sto- 
mach, unless  it  may  be  that  of  violent  spasm,  which  is  more  insupportable  than 
that  arising  from  deficient  innerration.  This  can  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  have  experienced  the  distressiug  sensations  of  a  half-paralyzed  limb. 
The  bloody  serum,  or  pure  blood,  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
escapes  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  exactly  as  blood  percolates  through 
the  tissues  after  death ;  with  this  exception,  that,  as  the  vis  a  tergo  still  con- 
tinues in  some  degree,  it  adds  a  vital  expelling  force  to  that  of  mere  physical 
transudation.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  said  to  sweat,  like  the  external 
surface.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  discoloration,  softening,  Ac,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  evidence  of  inflammation  or  congestion.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  occasional  existence  of  some  degree  of  inflammation,  in  this 
membrane.  But  it  is  quite  insufiicieut  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  We  do 
not  witness  the  same  phenomena  in  other  cases  of  much  more  extensive  in- 
flammation. Besides,  much  of  the  softening  of  the  tissue  may  be  ascribed  to 
depressed  vitality,  and  much  of  the  discoloration  to  the  stagnation  of  blood, 
like  the  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  skin. 

But  the  thirst  and  sense  of  internal  heat ;  are  they  not  signs  of  congestion 
or  inflammation  ?  By  no  means.  Thirst  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all 
conditions  of  disease  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied  of  their  blood,  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  it  here.  (See  Thirsty  page  182.)  The  sense 
of  heat  can  be  referred  only  to  morbid  nervous  influence.  That  there  is  no 
real  increase  of  temperature  within,  is  inferred  from  the  coolness  of  the  tongue. 
Besides,  the  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  internal  parts.  I  have  known 
patients  to  complain,  under  these  circumstances,  of  distressing  heat  of  surface, 
when  their  skin  was  positively  much  below  the  healthy  temperature.  This  is 
merely  another  example  of  morbid  innervation.  It  appears,  then,  that  this 
defect  or  derangement  of  innervation  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  the  organic  functions.  The  congestion  necessarily  follows  the  pros- 
tration of  the  active  circalating  forces.  The  pulmonary  and  hepatic  capil- 
laries, the  heart,  and  the  systemic  capillaries  are  all  enfeebled ;  the  blood, 
therefore,  collects  in  the  veins  and  in  the  great  internal  organs,  especially  in 
those  connected  with  the  portal  circulation.  Hence  the  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  spleen.  When  the  circulatory  movements  return  with  their  wonted 
activity,  under  the  restored  innervation,  the  congestion  is  speedily  dissipated. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  the  deranged  innervation  is  experienced  primarily  and 
chiefly  in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  organic  functions  are  at  first  compara- 
tively unaffected,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  sufficient  force,  and 
the  surface  to  retain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible.  That 
the  affection  is  chiefly  nervous,  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodicity.  There 
may  often  be  congestion ;  but  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  blood  is  due  less 
to  increased  determination  than  to  stagnation  in  the  capillaries.  The  colour 
of  the  cortical  portion  is  described  by  AL  Maillot  as  approaching  to  black. 
The  brain  differs  from  other  organs  in  the  circumstance  of  occupying  a  closed 
cavity,  into  which  atmospheric  pressure  alone  would  force  the  blood,  so  that 
feebleness  of  the  capillaries  cannot  hero  be  followed  by  paleness  as  upon  the 
surface.  The  vessels  must  always  be  fuU,  or  the  vacuity  must  be  compensated 
by  effusion.     Redness,  therefore,  and  serum  in  the  ventricles  are  not  necessa- 
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rily  signs  of  OTer-e»dt«inent.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  maintain  tbat  the 
eerebral  affectdon,  in  these  cases,  is  certainly  the  resnlt  of  diminiBhed  senKorial 
action.  It  may  be  so ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  some  other  derangement  of 
tliat  action.  All  that  I  would  maintain  is,  that  the  aSectiun  ia  eRseiitially 
nervous ;  and  that  upon  this  the  danger  depends.  The  patient  dies,  not  be- 
caose  he  has  too  mach  blood  in  his  brain,  but  because  the  brain  becomes  in- 
capable, from  the  direct  influence  of  the  morbid  cause,  of  performing  the 
hDctions  essential  to  life.  This  question  is  not  merely  speculative.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  practical ;  and  its  decision,  One  way  or  the  other,  may 
greatly  influence  the  treatment.  If  the  disease  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
apoplexy  or  cerebritis,  copious  bleeding  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy;  if  it  be  nervous,  we  must  look  for  safety  to  some  means  capa- 
ble of  strongly  impressing  the  nervous  system. 

FkW'Nobis. — I'bis  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  in  all  cases,  either  not  treated 
at  all  or  treated  inefficiently.  According  to  Dr.  Parry,  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
withoat  treatment,  or  with  the  usnal  treatment  for  bilioas  fevers,  end  fatally. 
Under  proper  management  the  result  varies  greatly  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  physician.  If  the  disease  is  intermittent,  and  seen  so  that  remedies  can 
be  applied  during  the  whole  intermission,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  almost 
always  be  saved.  If  seen  during  the  first  or  second  paroxysms,  the  dangers 
of  these  may  often  be  averted,  and  many  recover.  Few  comparatively  con 
be  saved  from  the  third  pernicious  paroxysm.  In  the  remittent  or  continued 
form,  the  donger,  one  would  suppose,  must  be  (greater;  yet,  ont  of  186  cases 
of  all  kinds,  Maillot  had  38  deaths,  or  I  in  about  5 ;  while  99  remittent  or 
continued  cases  gave  only  19  deaths,  or  very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
(Trail,  den  Jivvren.  ic,  p.  271.)  This  was  under  the  quinia  treatment. 
Bailly  gives  the  result  ofHSC  cases  in  the  hospitals  at  Rome,  in  1818  and  1819, 
U  54o  cures  and  341  deaths,  or  one  out  of  2'6.  {Ti-ail.  Analomi'v-palJioL  d«8 
fH-vre*  intermit.  Append. ,\f.  10.)  Dr.  Parry  givesthc  (general  result  of  special 
treatment  at  1  death  in  8  cases.  {Am.  J.  of  Med.  .S'o'.,  N.  S,,  vi.  28.)  Dr. 
Whurton  states  that  Hie  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  in  more  than  1  cose  ont 
of  12  or  15,  "  nnder  projier  treatment  timely  administered."  (Ibid.,  vil.  339.) 
Of  course,  the  general  average  of  deaths  must  be  greater  than  this ;  for  all 
cased  cannot  be  seen  in  lime. 

Tbf-atmekt. — If  the  patient  is  seen  first  in  the  paroxysm,  the  urgent  indi- 
cation in  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  about  reaction.     Not  long  since,  under 
ibe  notion  that  congestion  was  tiie  evil  to  be  encountered,  copious  bleeding, 
ind  lai^  doses  of  calomel,  were  the  remedies  most  relied  on  by  manypmcti- 
tiuuers.     K.-citerience,  however,  has  proved  the  frequent  incfHciency  and  even 
danger  of  this  practice ;  and  the  profession  have,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned 
it.     In  some  of  the  cerebral  coses,  with  a  fall  and  tolerably  strong  puke,  it  is 
Vro|)or  tu  abstract  blood  from  the  arm,  and  also  to  take  it  locidly  fh>m  the 
ttaples  ;  but  in  all  others,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  useless.    While  the 
■hule  or)tanic  actions  of  the  system  arc  prostrate  under  the  nervous  dcpres- 
>wii,Biid  life  is  running  oat  with  the  serous  discharges  from  the  skin,  and  the 
KTfHiuugui neons  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal,  to  open  another  outlet 
io  the  arm  seems  as  contrary  to  sound  pathological  principles,  as  it  is  opposed 
'V  nalttplied  experience.     Exactly  the  opposite  course  should  be  pursued. 
l^ft)n<  should  be  ma^le  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
^^nre  the  organic  actions ;  wliile  further  exhaustion  is  prevented  by  checking 
"IB  profuse  exhalation  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfiices  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies  is  artificial  heat.  Heated  bricks,  bottles 
"™\  with  hot  water,  licatcd  flat-irons,  &c.,  nmy  be  placed  along  the  limbs, 
*illiDut  being  in  contact  with  them  ;  the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water  or 
"iiinard- water ;  or  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed,  if  convenient,  in  a  hot 
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bath,  of  105^  Fahr.  Sinapisms  maj  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  oyer 
the  whole  abdomen,  or  along  the  spine ;  or  Motions  may  be  made  with  heated 
Cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  recommend 
very  strongly,  as  the  most  efficacious  external  remedy,  especially  when  the 
perspiration  is  profuse,  dry  friction  over  the  whole  body  with  Cayenne  pepper 
or  mustard ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  Besides  the  measures 
mentioned,  a  strong  ammoniacal  liniment  may  be  applied  along  the  spine,  so 
as  to  excite  redness  over  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  strongly 
recommends  dry  cupping  dver  the  spine.  (N.  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,, 
iy.  172.)  To  sustain  a  more  steady  excitement,  blisters  may  be  applied  to 
the  insides  of  the  legs  and  arms. 

Nor  should  internal  remedies  be  neglected.  Opium  is  strongly  indicated 
for  its  stimulant  and  anti-emetic  properties,  and  for  its  influence  in  arresting 
alvine  discharges.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  advantageously  used  in  sub- 
stance. When  the  stomach  is  retentive,  laudanum  may  be  preferable  from 
its  somewhat  quicker  action ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  reject^  than  opium. 
When  the  latter  offends  the  stomach,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  an  equivalent  dose.  The  only  circumstance  which  would  strongly 
contra-indicate  the  use  of  opium  is  the  existence  of  obvious  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  shown  by  active  delirium  or  stupor.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  astrin- 
gent peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case,  and  may  be  given,  with  great  propriety, 
when  the  evacuations  are  copious,  and  especially  when  they  are  hemorrhagic. 
Kino,  if  borne  by  the  stomach,  may  be  added.  As  stimulants,  the  best  are 
probably  oil  of  turpentine  and  Cayenne  pepper.  But  should  these  fail,  re- 
course may  be  had,  especially  in  the  cases  of  syncope,  to  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, wine,  brandy,  or  ether.  It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  to  get  the  pa- 
tient through  without  alcoholic  stimulus,  which  may  possibly  prove  injurious 
in  the  subsequent  reaction.  Camphor  is  a  favourite  rem^y  with  many 
practitioners ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it  in  these  cases ;  and,  in  the  existing 
irritability  of  stomach,  it  is  best  not  too  much  to  complicate  prescriptions. 
Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  advantageously  employed,  even  in  the  paroxysm, 
before  reaction.  It  is  indicated  for  its  excitant  influence*upon  the  nervous 
centres,  and  is  all  important  in  reference  to  the  next  paroxysm.  It  may  be 
given  in  any  prostrate  case,  in  which  it  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach  ;  but 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  in  very  large  doses.  Another  remedy,  which 
is  decidedly  called  for,  is  calomel.  The  complete  inactivity  of  the  liver  which 
exists  in  most  cases  demands  interference,  and,  when  the  affection  approaches 
the  continued  form,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  mercurial  influence.  The 
proper  combination  of  these  remedies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  dose  and 
time  of  administration,  arc  scarcely  less  important  than  the  remedies  them- 
selves. As  a  general  rule,  when  the  head  is  not  affected,  and  the  discharges 
are  copious,  opium  should  be  added  to  all  the  other  medicines. 

In  the  worst  cases,  medicine  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  half  hour 
until  some  excitement  is  evinced.  Two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  made  into  one  or  two 
pills,  according  to  the  patient's  ability  to  swallow,  which,  along  with  one  or 
two  other  pills  containing  five  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  may  be  given  every 
hour;  while,  at  the  intervening  half  hour,  the  patient,  in  cases  attended  with 
profuse  alvine  discharges,  may  take  two  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  five  grains 
of  kino,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  or  three  pills.  When 
time  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the  above  doses  may  be  increased^  when 
there  is  more  time  to  spare,  the  interval  may  be  lengthened.  Of  course  the 
proportions  must  vary  to  suit  circumstances.  So  tiso  must  the  articles  em- 
ployed. If  the  Cayenne  pepper  should  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  or 
appear  insufficiently  excitant,  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
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may  be  sabstitnted;  and  even  considerably  larger  doses  are  sometimes  well 
borne ;  but  the  tendency  of  this  medicine  in  large  doses  to  purge  must  be 
remembered.  Should  the  kino  offend  the  stomach,  it  may  be  omitted.  Of 
coarse,  neither  this  nor  the  acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  employed,  when  there  is 
no  considerable  diarrh<Ba,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  The  calomel  may 
be  suspended  when  the  patient  has  taken  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  at 
any  time,  if  the  least  soreness  of  the  gums  should  be  perceived. 

It  is  sometimes  long  before  reaction  appears,  but  the  practitioner  should 
not  be  discouraged  wliile  life  remains.  The  reYnedies  above  mentioned 
should  be  persevered  in,  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  wine  and  brandy, 
until  heat  begins  to  be  restored  to  the  surface,  and  the  pulse  to  acquire  in- 
creased fulness.  They  may  then  be  gradually  relaxed,  and,  after  reaction 
has  been  fairly  established,  should  be  cautiously  omitted.  At  this  point  the 
patient  may  be  considered  comparatively  safe. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  that  other  means  of  producing  reaction 
have  been  highly  recommended.  Some  practitioners  in  the  west  and  south- 
west habitually  employ  cold  affusion,  or  the  cold  bath.  Dr.  Gustine,  of  Nat- 
chez, informed  the  author  that  he  had  once  immersed  a  patient,  while  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm,  with  a  cold  skin,  and  nearly  or  quite 
pulseless,  bat  complaining  bitterly  of  the  burning  heat  which  was  consuming 
nim,  in  a  bath  of  cold  water,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  remedy  was 
agreeable  to  the  patient ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  he  began  to 
feel  somewhat  chilly,  when  he  was  removed,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  bed. 
Reaction  came  on  delightfully,  and  his  life  was  saved.  Dr.  Richmond,  of 
Indianapolis,  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  his  patient  to  lie  naked  at  full  length, 
and  of  pouring  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  him  from  head  to  foot,  until  he 
began  to  shiver,  when  he  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  plied  with  stimulants 
diligently,  internally  and  externally.  I  was  a<«sured  that  this  measure  had 
proved  effectual  in  several  apparently  desperate  cases.  Dr.  Barbour,  of  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  esteemed  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  above  all  other  means  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  (On  Int.,  Remit.,  and  Congest.  Fever,  SL 
Louis,  1847,  p.  26.)  A  similar  view  of  its  relative  efficacy  has  been  taken  by 
Dr.  Frazier,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  after  much  experience  with  different  methods 
of  management.  {South.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  iii.  6.)  Nature 
seems  to  point  to  the  remedy  by  the  burning  heat  of  which  the  patient 
complains,  and  the  great  comfort  he  derives  from  the  application.  Nor 
is  it  irrational  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  in  fault  in  these  cases.  A 
strong?  impression  is  made  on  that  system  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold 
to  the  skin.  If  there  be  any  power  of  reaction  left,  it  is  apt  to  be  awakened 
by  this  shock.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  the 
production  of  a  chilly  sensaticm,  or  slight  shivering.  This  is  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  chill,  and  it  is  wanting  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  latter  to  the  former  may  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  measure  calculated  to  produce  the  sensation  of  chilliness. 

Another  remedy  employed  by  some  i)ractitioners  in  the  west  and  south,  in 
the  pernicious  paroxysm,  is  an  emetic.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  may 
rometimes  rouse  the  system,  and  bring  about  reaction,  when  the  stomach  is 
not  already  irritable.  The  remedy  has  long  been  employed  in  the  protracted 
chill  uf  ordinary  intermittents.  as  one  mode  of  exciting  reaction,  though  now 
generally  superseded  by  less  disagreeable  remedies.  Dr.  Geo.  O.  Banks,  of 
Clinttm,  Missi.'isij)pi,  uses  for  this  purpose  powdered  mustard,  of  which  he 
gives  a  tablesjioonful  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeats  the  dose  in  a  short 
time  if  the  first  does  not  operate;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  prac- 
tice is  very  successful.     lie  follows  the  emetic  with  morphia. 

When  the  paroxysm  of  pernicious  fever  is  marked  by  coma,  blood,  as  before 
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observed,  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  and  temples,  when  the  pnlse  is  strong. 
In  donbtful  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  rely  upon  cups  alone.  Towels  wet 
with  ice-cold  water  should  be  placed  around  the  head,  or  a  bladder  611ed  with 
pounded  ice  applied;  while  action  is  invited  to  the  lower  extremities  by 
hot  foot-baths,  sinapisms,  &c.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  dose  of  calomel 
should  be  given,  followed  by  some  other  cathartic,  or  an  enema ;  but  the  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  treatment  in  the  remission  or  intermission. 

After  reaction  has  been  produced,  if  the  case  do  not  eventuate  in  a  deci- 
ded remittent  or  intermittent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  bilious  fever; 
care  being  taken  to  watch  it  vigilantly,  and  guard  against  any  tendency  to 
relapse  into  the  prostrate  state,  which  is  not  uncommon.  If  the  bowels 
have  been  previously  confined,  the  calomel  which  was  given  in  the  cold  stage, 
should  now  be  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  a  mixture  of  that 
medicine  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Wharton.  Its  operation  may  sometimes  be  mnch 
fiftcilitated,  according  to  the  same  authority,  by  a  hot  bath.  Dr.  Wharton 
does  not  consider  his  patient  safe,  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  until  he  has 
obtained  copious  black  tarry  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

As  soon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  commenced,  there  is  but  one 
course  of  treatment,  and  that  is  all  important.  There  should  be  no  delay  for 
previous  treatment ;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  relief  from  this,  that,  or 
the  other  symptom.  Such  dallying  has  been  but  too  often  fatal.  No  matter 
whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  or  not» 
no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  provided  it  be  a  remission;  no  matter 
at  what  period  of  the  interval  the  practitioner  may  have  been  called,  his  first, 
his  last,  almost  his  only  thought,  should  be  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  is  the 
remedy  for  the  disease,  and  only  this.  At  least  none  other  approaches  to  it 
in  efficacy ;  sulphate  of  quinia  being  considered  merely  as  the  representatiYe 
of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark.  From  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  this  salt 
should  be  given,  from  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm  to  that  of  the 
next.  If  none  has  been  given  or  retained,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  whole 
should  be  administered  in  the  remission  or  intermission.  The  dose  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances.  When  the  disease  is  quotidian,  with  a  short 
apyrexia,  the  doses  must  be  large ;  when  tertian,  they  may  be  smaller.  They 
should  be  administered  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  got  down  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  time  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  Prom  two 
grains  up  to  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the  whole  interval  may  be  given 
at  once.  Nothing  should  deter  from  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Even 
excessive  irritability  of  stomach  is  no  sufficient  contraindication.  If  the 
quinia  be  rejected  alone,  it  should  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphia ;  if 
still  rejected,  it  should  nevertheless  be  administered  in  the  hope  that  a  por- 
tion at  least  may  be  retained ;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  enemata,  and 
to  the  endermic  application.  If  administered  by  injection,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  laudanum  or  morphia,  and  with  a  little  acid  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
phate, and  should  be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  quantity  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary by  the  mouth.  If  applied  externally,  a  large  blistered  surface  should 
be  made  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  salt  applied  very  much  diluted,  in 
order  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  consequent  interference  with  absorption. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  inject  it  into  the  veins ;  but  it  is  only  in  other- 
wise desperate  cases  that  this  method  of  administration  would  be  justifiable, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  should  it  be  resorted  to,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 

The  paroxysm  is  almost  always  prevented,  or,  if  not,  is  rendered  much 
lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should 
be  continued,  in  quotidian  cases,  without  abatement,  unless  in  consideration 
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of  its  effects  upon  the  head,  until  the  period  for  the  second  paroxysm  is 
passed.  The  disease  is  then  subdued ;  or  at  least  all  of  it  which  belongs  to 
the  pernicious  fever.  The  remaining  treatment,  if  any  is  requisite,  must  be 
eonducted  as  in  ordinary  cases. 


Article  III 

YELLOW  FEYER. 

Syn. — TyphuM  Icterodrt  (Cullen). — Bulam  Fever  (Pym). —  Vomito  Negro, 

Vomito  prUto  (Span.). 

Tms  is  a  peculiar  disease,  prevailing  only  within  limited  districts,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  temperature  of  79^  or  80^  F.,  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  months,  has  been  thought  necessary  for  its  production ; 
and,  though  it  has  certainly  occurred  at  a  lower  temperature,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  prevalence  has  generally  coincided  with  such  a  range  of  the 
thermometer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  disease  of  hot  weather  and  warm  climates. 
The  season  at  which  it  usually  appears  is  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  be* 
ginning  of  autumn ;  and  it  always  ceases  with  the  occurrence  of  frost.  It  is 
very  seldom  met  with  north  of  40°,  because,  though  the  summer  heats  may 
be  very  great,  they  are  not  sufficiently  long  continued.  Nor  is  it  diffused 
uniformly  within  its  recognized  limits.  A  singular  and  important  fact  in 
relation  to  this  disease  is,  that  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns,  or 
other  sitnations  where  human  beings  congregate,  as  to  garrisoned  forts,  or 
ships.  It  is  chiefly,  moreover,  in  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streuns 
emptying  into  the  ocean,  that  it  is  met  with.  It  seldom  shows  itself,  as  a 
prevailing  disease,  in  a  scattered  population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable 
rivers.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  all  countries, 
where  the  circumstances  apparently  favourable  to  its  production  exist  in  an 
equal  degpree.  Thus,  while  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  seaport  towns 
of  intertropical  America,  and  not  unfrequent  in  those  of  Southwestern 
Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  those  of  Asia,  Eastern  Africa,  and  South- 
eastern Europe.  We  never  hear  of  it  in  Canton,  Calcutta,  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  or  Constantinople ;  while  every  one  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Gibraltar,  and  Barcelona.  The  relative 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  its  different  sites  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  hot  season.  Thus,  in  many  cities  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  the  Mexican  coast,  it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year;  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Charleston,  though  ex- 
emption can  never  be  counted  on,  yet  the  disease  does  not  prevail  every 
summer;  and  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance only  at  distant  intervals.  In  tlie  more  southern  latitudes  it  may 
be  considered  as  endemic,  in  the  northern  as  in  some  measure  epidemic. 

Yellow  fever  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of  phenomena.  Epidemics  of  it, 
occurring  in  different  places,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  to 
have  been  marked  by  very  different  characters.  Miasmatic  exhalations  have 
un pressed  upon  it,  in  some  instances,  a  close  analogy  in  its  symptoms  and 
course  with  ordinary  bilious  fever.  The  effluvia  generated  among  tlie  filth  of 
congregated  masses  of  people,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  occasionally 
given  it  a  typhous  form.  The  scorbutic  tendency  of  system,  generated  in 
garrisons  and  ships,  must  have  often  modified  its  symptoms.  To  describe 
minutely  all  the  varieties  arising  from  these,  and  other  similar  causes,  would 
be  incompatible  with  Uie  objects  of  this  work.     An  acquaintance  with  Uie 
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characteristics  of  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  with  the  morbid  effects 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the  obvious  influences  to  which 
the  patient  may  be  exposed,  will  generally  enable  the  practitioner  to  detect 
and  discriminate  its  varions  complications.  As  in  most  other  fevers,  the 
state  of  system  may  in  this  be  sthenic  or  asthenic,  inflammatory  or  typhous. 
Owing  to  the  different  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  and  the  variable  inten- 
sity of  the  cause,  there  is  every  grade  of  violence,  from  a  mildness  in  no  way 
alarming,  to  the  most  fatal  malignancy.  Epidemics  of  the  disease  vary  ex- 
tremely in  their  severity,  and  sometimes  also  in  their  character.  Curious 
and  inexplicable  anomalies  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  defy  classification. 
I  shall  first  describe  the  disease  as  it  most  commonly  appears,  and  then  refer 
briefly  to  its  diversities. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c, — The  attack  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  usual 
preliminary  symptoms  of  fever  (see  page  91),  but  perhaps  quite  as  frequently 
comes  on  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health.  It  is  said  to  occur  very 
frequently  in  the  night  There  is  usually  some  chilliness  at  the  commence- 
ment, seldom,  however,  amounting  to  rigors  or  shivering ;  and  this  symptom 
is  often  altogether  wanting.  Among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  incipient  stage  are  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  After  febrile 
action  has  become  established,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent, 
the  respiration  hurried,  the  face  flashed,  and  the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The 
tongue  is  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  throat  occasion- 
ally sore,  so  as  to  render  deglutition  difficult  Nausea  or  other  uneasiness  of 
the  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  not  unft*equently  attends  the  disease 
firom  the  commencement ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gastric  symptoms 
are  not  fully  developed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  perhaps  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  become  very  prominent  The  patient 
complains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  or  tension,  or  a  vague 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium ;  pressure  upon  this  region  generally 
occasions  severe  pain  ;  and  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  irritable,  often  reject- 
ing everything  that  is  swallowed,  and  throwing  up  its  own  morbid  contents 
when  undisturbed.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  often  violent,  with  retching,  and 
much  distress  from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  stomach.  Flatulence  is 
also  occasionally  a  troublesome  symptom.  The  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  usu- 
ally extreme;  and  ice,  held  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  is  very  grate- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  intense  gastric  heat.  The  bowels  are  ordinarily 
costive,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so ;  and,  when  discharges  are  obtained, 
they  are  generally  unhealthy  in  appearance  and  offensive.  But  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  probably  those  from  which  the  patient  suffers  most  There  is 
almost  always  headache,  generally  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  one  side.  This  is  often  exceedingly  violent,  and  continues  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  period  of  febrile  excitement.  The 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  also,  which  often  usher  in  the  disease,  continue 
after  the  fever  has  been  fully  formed,  and  are  sometimes  insupportably  se- 
vere, extorting  groans  and  even  screams  from  the  patient.  The  mind  is 
usually  much  disturbed  in  this  stage.  The  patient  is  apprehensive,  anxious, 
and  exceedingly  restless ;  and  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked  with  the 
expression  of  these  feelings.  Delirium  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  and 
shows  itself  in  various  degrees,  from  slight  mental  confusion  to  maniacal 
violence,  with  a  wild  fiery  look,  and  uncontrollable  movements.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  when  short  of  coma, 
the  signs  of  distress  show  themselves  as  through  a  veil. 

These  febrile  symptoms  continue,  usually  with  little  or  no  remission,  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sometimes  even  long^er. 
The  duration  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  cases,  and  longer  in  the  mild ;  and 
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in  the  latter  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  dajs,  with  a  greater  tend- 
encj  to  remission.     Haying  ran  its  coarse,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great 
apparent  amelioration  of  the  disease  is  experienced.  The  skin  becomes  cooler 
and  softer,  the  palse  nearly  or  qaite  nataral,  the  respiratioa  calm,  and  the 
stomach  comparatiyely  qaiet.     The  headache,  and  the  excruciating  pains  in 
the  back,  if  not  previonsly  relieved,  disappear ;  and  the  patient,  ^eed  from 
the  distress  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  comparatively  cheerfal  and  hopeful, 
and  not  onfreqnently  confident  of  recovery.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him 
sitting  up,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  told  by  him  that  he  is  quite 
weD.    B*:^<^is  is  a  delusive  calm.     Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence  dates 
^om  the  si^idence  of  the  fever,  in  mild  cases ;  but  generally  the  great  strug- 
gle is  jti  ti^ome.     This  apparent  amelioration  is  not,  in  any  respect,  com- 
parabfe  to  he  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever.     The  disease 
still  cfMitini>«8  nnabated.     It  is  only  that  the  febrile  phenomena  have  disap- 
peared and(>'  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.     The  struggle  against  the 
noxioas  inflnpice  has  ceased  for  a  time.     The  continuance  of  the  fever  would 
be  a  frYoarabis  rather  than  an  unfavourable  sign ;  as  it  would  evince  a  greater 
ability  of  the  system  to  cope  with  its  ferocious  adversary. 

liiere  are  phenomena,  even  during  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince  the 
existence  of  uPcliminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  the 
tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  often  found  to  be  greater  even  than 
before.  The  r^ness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the  face  may  be 
gone ;  bat  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  which  gradu- 
aDy  extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  and  chest, 
and  altimati»iyf  hi  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body.  The  urine 
also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which,  even  though  the  discharge  may  appear  in 
mass  of  «  dark-brown  colour,  may  be  detected  when  it  is  in  thin  layers.  The 
pabe  %s  sometimes  even  slower  than  in  health,  and  has  been  known  to  descend 
to  4.^  in  the  minute.  In  bad  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  or 
sto&por.  This  period  of  apparent  abatement  may  continue  but  a  few  hours, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensue ;   those,  namely,  of  debility  or 
prostration.     In  severe  cases  the  weakness  is  extreme.     The  pulse  is  quick, 
irregular,  and  feeble  ;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed  aspect ;  the 
blood  appears  often  to  be  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  so  that,  when 
removed  by  pressure  with  the  finger  from  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
returns  very  slowly ;  the  dependent  and  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  and  back,  become  of  a  dark  purplish  hue.     The  tongue 
is  now  often  brown  and  dryish  in  the  centre,  or  smooth,  red,  and  chapped ; 
and  sordes  occasionally  collects  about  the  gums  and  teeth.    The  stomach  re- 
sumes all  its  former  irritability ;  everything  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again ; 
and  a  new  matter  is  ejected,  consisting  of  brown  or  blackish  flakes  or  parti- 
cles diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tinged  by 
them,  but  ultimately  becomes  black  and  opaque.     In  very  malignant  cases, 
the  condition  of  system  above  described  may  come  on  even  so  early  as  the 
first  day ;  and  occasionally,  the  extreme  capillary  prostration,  with  the  pur- 
plish b'kin,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  ensues,  while  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuously.     The  urine,  often 
Qcanty  and  high-coloured  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  natural, 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  re- 
tained.    At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
Blood  oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  and  the 
nostrils.     It  is  sometimes  also  vomited,  or  discharged  by  stool,  or  with  the 
vine ;  and  petechise  and  vibices^,  arising  from  its  extravasation,  appear  upon 
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the  skin.  The  irritability  and  eictreme  diitresa  of  the  febrile  sta^e  are  now 
generally  replaced  by  an  extraordinary  apathy;  and  the  coantenaoce  es- 
presses  a  qaiet  resignation,  or  gloomy  iadifference.  The  pulse  at  length  al- 
most ceases ;  the  respiration  becomes  slow,  sighing,  and  occasionally  inter- 
rnpted  by  hiccoagh ;  the  skin  aEsames  a  cold  and  clammy  feel ;  the  bowels 
oHen  discbarge  large  qnantities  of  black  matter,  similar  to  that  ejected  by  the 
stomach ;  low  delirium  seta  in ;  on  offensive  odonr  sometimes  exhales  from 
the  whole  body ;  the  eyes  become  sunken,  and  the  countenance  collapsed  ;  and 
death  takes  place,  oflen  quietly,  but  sometimes  in  couvulsions.  Black  vomit, 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  hemorrhage,  have  been  mentioned  ;-,ji,'*''ndants 
upon  this  last  stage ;  but  patients  often  die  without  them. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  fata!  course,  the  system  very  often  Facts  after  the 
period  of  abatement,  and  a  secondary  fever  seta  in,  which  may>e  of  various 
grades  of  violence,  but  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  eBin  of  nature. 
or  at  least  as  a  sign  that  the  vital  energies  are  uot  yet  exhasted.  This 
febrile  affection  continues,  without  any  special  or  peculiar  symg^oiH,  a  varia- 
ble length  of  time;  sometimes  speedily  terminating  in  health. -vitb  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  convalescence,  sometimes  ending  in  fatal  exhaost'on,  and  occa- 
sionally ninniiig  into  a  typhoid  form,  which  may  last,  with  un.ertain  result, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

When  convalescence  takes  place  from  severe  coses,  it  is  commonly  tedious, 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  repair  which  is  necessary  to  restore  the  dilapi- 
dated organs ;  and  the  patient  is  often  incommoded,  in  the  course  of  it,  bv  ob- 
stinate and  unhealthy  sores  or  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  tht  body. 

From  a  review  of  the  course  of  yellow  fever,  as  above  di.'^ribed.  it  will 
appear  that  it  has  usually  three  distinct  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  the  pri- 
mary febrile  actioa,  which  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  several  davw.  on  the 
average,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  si-xty  hours.  The  second  is  that  wf  sub- 
sidence or  abatement,  iu  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  leaves-  the 
system  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  and  which  may  continue,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  third  stage  is  that  oi' 
secondary  fever,  or  collapse,  according  as  the  system  has  or  has  not  the 
strength  to  rally  under  the  depressing  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  .  In 
fatal  cases,  death  takes  place  most  freqaeully  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
day,  though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
nmth  or  even  the  eleventh.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  which  the  disease 
runs  into  a  protracted  typhoid  form,  it  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  diversity. 
Most  frequently  the  action  in  the  first  stage  is  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  with 
a  full,  strong,  and  sometimes  tense  pulse.  In  other  instances,  the  state  of 
system  is  asthenic  from  the  commencement;  the  pulse  being  very  freqnent 
and  feeble  during  the  febrile  excitement,  or  the  general  strength  being'  inade- 
quate to  rally  from  beneath  the  first  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  symptoms  at 
'  the  beginning  being  those  of  great  prostration,  especially  of  the  whole  capU- 
lary  system.  In  the  language  of  the  day,  these  cases  are  denominated  con- 
gestive. Universal  weakness,  with  obscure,  and  as  it  were  paralytic  pains  in 
the  back  and  lower  extremities,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stupefaction  in  the 
bead;  the  skin  dry,  unctuous,  or  perspiring,  without  tone,  and  withiout  heat, 
unless  near  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  sometimes  frequent,  and  snoff' 
times  full,  but  often  slow,  always  feeble,  and  occasionally  almost  wanting  at 
the  wrist,  while  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing  tumnltnonsly ;  the 
face  pole  or  purplish,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  either  stolid  and 
apathetic,  or  sullen,  or  such  as  nanally  indicates  a  feeling  of  horror  or  intense 
agony;  these  are  some  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  most  maliguaot 
cases.     Occasionally  the  system  evinces  a  disposition  t«  rally,  and  signs  of 
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«  mn  udiiUtad ;  bat  theM  for  the  mort  part  qidoUj  gin  w^, 
ta  aollapn  ansnei.  OopiooB  bhck  romit,  oocH^nal  homonhagt 
ia^  ft  duk  iDMiiogany  or  tRYmied  ootonr  of  tlie  snrfuM,  ind  la 
n  annihiktion  of  aemibility,  precede  deatli,  which  often  tekei 
B  thM  or  fbnrth  d*;. 

m  the  patient  It  steack  down  loddeiilj  with  Btnpor  or  coma,  and 
»aded  if  eonndstaia.    StKuetiinat  the  most  prominent  BytnptMH 


r  onniidiiiing  precordial  CMppreadon,  with  a  slow  laboured  ntgi- 
daep  liftia  aiid  gioaiu.  OceadimallT  Ihe  fbrce  of  the  dlseaaa 
be  expended  npon  the  Btomach,  proondUg  Ineeasant  Tomitlog; 


e  epl^stric  dlBtreaa.  In  other  butancea,  the  aaimal  ftuMstfooa 
at  nnt  atmoat  nntonehed.  The  patient  vaaj  be  walking  b  the 
■othing  caU  attention  to  bis  ease,  nnleai^  It  vaaj  be,  an  nnnnul 
of  eonatenanee.  ITpon  hb  poke  bdog  examined,  it  ia  found  to 
u^  tbeble,  If  not  qoite  abeent  at  the  wriBt  Black  romit  and 
mf  oune.  These  lure  been  called  vatking  caae*.  Again,  there' 
IB  in  iriiich  the  pnlse  is  nearly  natnml,  the  tongne  clean,  and  eren 
I  cahn,  fhnn  the  coauneneement ;  bat  great  anxie^  and  disti'ea^ 
ire  restleuneBS,  gire  oocasion  for  alarm ;  and  the  wont-  apprehni- 
>on  confirmed  bj  the  occnirence  of  black  romit  and  fUal  prootn^ 
Bosh  need  to  warn  hia  pn[dl8  against  the  natnral  tongue,  and  ^ 
le  in  yellow  ftrer. 

oat  not  be  forgotten  that,  whllo  these  terrible  cases  are  not  nnf^ 
ig  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence,  there  are  others  also  in  which 
pats  on  a  rery  mild  form,  with  the  ordinary  aymptoma  of  mode- 
excitement,  which  subside  in  three,  four,  or  fire  days,  very  often 
ratioo,  leaving  the  patient  qnite  conralegcent ;  and  that  between 
xtremes  there  is  every  possible  diversity  of  grade, 
epidemics,  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  character  of  a  rash  or 
beea  aoticed,  daring  the  first  stage,  npon  the  face,  neck,  and 
of  the  body.  Dr.  G.  H.  Stone,  in  his  accoant  of  the  yellow  fever 
aQed  at  Natcbea,  in  1848,  states  that  the  breath  waa  generally 
Jf.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  r.  560.) 
)  proper,  before  closing  an  acconnt  of  the  symptoms,  to  call  atteA- 
e  of  the  more  prominent  of  them  severally, 
se  is  nsoally,  in  the  inflammatory  cases,  and  in  the  febrile  stage, 
120,  with  considerable  force,  and  sometimes  tense.  OccasionaUy 
;  and  even  bonnding.  In  the  more  feeble  cases  it  is  often  very  A^- 
i  120  to  140,  for  example ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  small  and  weak. 
)  kind  of  cases,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  foil,  and  may  readily 
arelesB  observer;  but  it  may  be  at  once  distingnished  by  yielding 
fiwility  under  the  finger,  as  if  filled  with  air.  In  the  second 
iomes  slower,  sometimes  more  so  than  in  health,  and  is  not  onire- 
erly  or  qnite  natural  In  the  last  stage,  it  again  increases  in 
int  ia  almost  always  rather  feeble,  and,  in  the  prostrate  condition, 
nmely  weak,  often  irregalar,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  qoite  absent 
ne  before  death.  In  the  asthenic  cases,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
may  hare  this  latter  character  from  the  commencement 
itenance  is  pecoliar  in  this  disease.  Allnaion  haa  already  been 
expression  in  different  stages.  Bnt  there  is  one  characteristic 
'hfch  requires  a  more  detailed  notice.  I  allude  to  the  coloar  of 
rtira,  and  that  of  the  face.  Even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
I  white  of  the  eye  ia  often  reddened  and  torfaid,  and  in  bad  casea 
Betimes  almost  as  if  bloodshot  At  the  same  time  the  forehead 
part  of  the  taee  hare  a  reddish  colour,  inclinii^  somewhat  to  pm- 
il 
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pie.  I  have  never  obsenred  these  phenomena  bo  striUnglj  in  the  early  stage 
of  any  other  idiopathic  fever  as  in  this.  They  are,  however,  not  always  pre* 
sent  As  before  stated,  this  redness  yields,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  to  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour. 

The  yellowness  of  skin  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  ordinary  name,  thongfa 
a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  symptom.  It  begins  nsnally  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  often  with  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage. 
Appearing  first  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  extends  successively  to  the  foreheaid, 
face,  neck,  and  chest,  and  sometimes  affects  the  whole  surface.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  more  intense  and  universal  after  death  than  before  it  The 
tinge  varies,  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  grade  of  the  disease^ 
firom  a  deep  lemon-yellow  to  an  orange  colour,  or  even  the  hue  of  bronze ; 
the  latter  being  ascribable  to  its  admixture  with  the  dark-red  colour  of  the 
stagnant  blood.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  imparted  to  the  perspiration,  and 
tinges  a  handkerchief  yellow.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
its  origin. .  It  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  rapid  change  in  the  red  corpns- 
eles  of  the  blood,  the  colouring  principle  of  which  is  converted  into  the  same 

Iellow  matter  as  that  which  gives  colour  to  the  bile.  It  often  affects  the  cel- 
ilar  and  adipose  tissue  as  well  as  the  skin,  has  been  observed  in  the  bones, 
and  is  thrown  out  with  the  urine.  In  bad  cases,  the  surface  is  often  covered 
with  petechie  before  death.  In  those  of  a  milder  character.  Dr.  Magmder 
noticed,  in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Yicksburg  in  1847,  the  fiequent 
occurrence  of  a  lichenoufi  or  exanthematous  eruption,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  convalescence.  {N,  Orleans  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  iv.  691.) 

The  black  vomit,  so  striking  a  symptom  in  this  disease,  does  not  nsoally 
make  its  appearance  until  in  the  second  or  third  stage.  The  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  are  at  first  such  as  have  been  swallowed,  and  afterwards 
usually  a  little  bile,  probably  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  vitiated  secretions 
of  the  stomach  itself.  These  are  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  exco- 
riate the  oesophagus  and  fauces.  The  black  vomit  appears  often  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  sometimes  as  if  not  fully  formed,  the  flakes  being  lighter 
coloured  than  they  afterwards  become.  At  least  I  observed  this  phenome- 
non, during  the  fever  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia.  It  afterwards  increases,  and 
the  quantity  discharged  is  often  enormous.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  thrown 
up  differs  from  ordinary  vomiting.  It  appears  to  gush  forth,  as  if  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  almost  without  his  conscious- 
ness ;  being  not  unfrcquently  discharged  npon  the  bedclothes.  Sometimes  it 
is  ejected  by  mouthfuls,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation,  and  portions  of  it  come  up 
occasionally  with  hiccough.  There  are  cases  in  which,  though  this  matter 
may  exist  in  the  stomach,  very  little  is  discharged,  in  consequence  of  an  utter 
loss  of  power,  or  of  sensibility  in  the  gastric  coats.  In  such  cases,  a  loud 
gurgling  sound  can  often  be  heard  upon  every  movement  of  the  patient's 
body,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  together  in  the  stomach ;  and 
there  is  often  considerable  fnlness  or  distension  of  the  epigastrium. 

Black  vomit  is  not  always,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name,  of  a  purely 
black  colour ;  but  varies  considerably  in  hue,  being  often  of  some  shade  of 
brown,  and  sometimes  reddish-brown,  like  the  lees  of  red  wine.  It  is  either 
nearly  tasteless,  or  sour ;  and  to  chemical  tests  is  in  general  decidedly  add. 
Formerly,  it  was  thought  to  be  black  bile.  Dr.  Physick  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  supposed  that  it  was  thrown  out 
in  order  to  relieve  the  inflamed  vessels.  At  present,  it  is  believed  to  be 
blood  somewhat  altered,  either  by  a  feeble  secretory  action  of  the  membrane, 
or  by  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  blood  undergoes  some  modification  either  in  the  capillary  vessels,  or 
in  its  exit  from  them  through  the  epithelium.    Were  the  character  of  the 
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Uwk  Tcnrit  dipead«Dt  «■  ikt  nwtloB  of  gutrio  adds,  u  ii  npp<M«d  I7 
naa,  it  ibmU  ba  it&uged  Ibr  fiwt  of  vnaltond  Mood  apon  the  frw  exbl- 
bHioD  «f  nugud^  fuMtd  of  Mnudnlt^  vsulheM,  aa  it  ictnaUj  does. 


BlaA  vomit,  thoo^  ^pwmflj-  homoMOOBi  whflu  diBchsrged,  sepanrteB 
'  tding  faMo  two  puiti ;  u  iniolablo  blaek  flftky  matter,  like  coffee- 
r  MWt,  wfaidi  Ruiridet,  ud  »  clear  viadd  Uqald,  wbidi  oocnpies  the 
nprnr  part  of  the  veiaeL  The  Inaolabla  matter  is  probablr  ttie  altered  solid 
Md  eo«g«lable  Matter  of  the  blood,  the  elear  Uqatd  its  semm.  Dr.  Rbeea, 
«f  PUladetpUai,  dieooTered  iammenUe  aalmalcalea  1^  meaoa  of  tbs  solar 
■faroaoope.  "  Wkeo  tbe  mattera  freah  thrown  from  uie  atomach  were  ex- 
"*— <<, «  "'■"'■■*■*  were  alive,  aad  in  eonatut  motion ;  bnt  if  taken  ftxim 
fte  dMd  aiAjaet,  or  Incpeeted  after  ataadlBf  some  time,  tbej  were  alwajs 
deed  and  qBieaeant.  ComparatiT«  examlnationa  were  made  of  the  dischai^es 
ft«ai  the  atomaeha  of  patlnita  ill  with  aotinnnal  tHUons  am!  remittent  feTeta, 
but  no  dmHar  appearanoee  were  dlsoorered."  (8.  iaekaon,  Phil.  Joum.  of 
JM.  ami  Fk^  menoee,  iL  88.)  bi  a  eommnnlcation  to  the  Xondon  Lan- 
Mt  (Am.  cd.,  nb.  186S,  p.  1»),  Dr.  ICaab^  states  that  be  has  lepeatedlr 
--'-  - '  H^nifealaa  In  Uaek  nmil^  belongniff  to  the  genos  Acsns,  bnt  vt 
I  meelaa;  bnt  otiier  obaerrers  have  Mled  to  find  the  appearuiceH 
d  fajr  Dr.  I^eae;  and  the  pieeenee  of  antmalenles  eertainlf  cannot  be 
'id  as  in  any  degree  charactmistic  Black  vomit  hae  recently  been 
1  to  careftil  nucroacopic  ezsminotion  bj  several  obaerrers,  unonr 
a  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  \t.  Biddell  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  H.  Ulchei 
ofCharleaton,  S.  C,  Prof.  A.  Clark  of  \ew  York,  Dr.  Hassall  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Leidj  of  Philadelphia,  with  resnlte  conflrmatoTy  of  the  views  above 
given  an  to  the  nature  of  this  morbid  prodnct*  Besides  the  epithelial 
edla  of  the  mncons  membrane,  which  are  fiiond  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  disintegration,  the  most  prominent  constituents  are  blood  cor- 
|HiseIeB  varionalj  altered,  and  a  black  graonlar  or  amorphons  matter,  pro- 
b^Iy  reanlting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  blood. 
ICcroacopic  fhngi  have  also  been  noticed ;  bnt  they  were  not  uniformly  pre- 
sent, and  were  probably  developed  in  the  black  vomit  after  its  prodactioa. 
Specimens  examined  chemically  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
the  reqnest  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  were  fonnd  to  contain,  besides  free  mnriatic 
acid,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  especially  albnmen  and  iron, 
(Am.  Jown.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxvii.  308.)  There  con  be  little  donbt, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  black  vomit  of  yellow  ferer  is  essentially  disin- 
tegrated Uood.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  discharged  from  the  stomach,  in  dif- 
farcBt  eases,  there  Is  a  gnulation  from  the  proper  black  vomit,  through  a  dark 
tar-like  liqnld,  mixed  or  not  with  imperfbct- coagnla,  to  pure  blood. 

Analonucal  Characters. — The  blood  drawn  daring  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
taae  is  sbnost  ^ways  coagulable,  and  sometimes  sizy ;  but  the  clot  is  nsaaUy 
Kdter  than  in  health,  and  the  buffy  coat,  when  it  occurs,  is  often  of  a  gelatJ- 
noos  conststoice.  It  hae  been  thought  that,  in  malignant  cases,  the  blood 
loaea  in  a  great  measnre  its  vitality,  becoming  dark-colonred  and  dissolved. 
lUa  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  coagulability  of 
that  Sold  in  Impaired.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it  is  often  observed 
b  a  liqnid  state,  distending  the  veins,  especially  those  connected  with  the 

•  Bee,  fbr  tk*  lemlts  of  Dr.  BiddeO'i  obMrntioiiH,  the  IT.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
(ix.iaO);  ftrtboMoT  Dr.  Michel,  the  Ckarlabn  Mid.  Jmm.  and  Rer.  (viii.  838);  for 
thm  oT  Prot  Clark,  tha  N.  Y.  Mtd.  Tima  (ii.  2S0) ;  for  thoBs  of  Dr.  Hawaii,  Chs  £on- 
*«  LmtH  tar  tittwitrj,  1668 ;  ftod  for  tlio««  of  Dr.  Leid^,  the  Jm.  Joam.  of  Med.  Set., 

S.  a.  xxvIL  tU).     The  rwuhr  la  alio  refemd  to  an  el«bor*t«  and  ezoelltQt  paper  bj 
.  I.  La  BMke  e*  th»  Uaek  Tomlt  of  VsQow  tbrer,  eautalned  in  the  bat  mentioned 
)ni^  (veL  XKviL  (p.  IS  aad  306).— JITet*  to  a«/wrtt  edttM. 
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portal  sjstem;  bat  Dr.  Hewson  found  that  this  blood,  when  remored  from 
the  body,  coagnlated  upon  standing  ten  or  fifteen  minates.  (PhiL  Joum,  of 
Med.  and  Fhys.  Scu,  iL  22.)  Coagula  are  not  unfreqnentlj  found  in  the  heart 

It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  obserred  after 
death  in  all  the  organs.  As  in  other  febrile  diseases,  signs  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  are  occasionally  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  often  injected,  and  serum  effused  into  the 
Tentricles.  The  lungs,  though  generally  healthy,  sometimes  show  signs  of 
sanguineous  engorgement  Traces  of  inflammation  are  occasionally  noticed 
in  l£e  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  liver  is  variously  alSected,  being  sometimes 
engorged  with  blood,  sometimes  dry,  anemic,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  rarely 
inflamed.  The  spleen  is  not  materially  afi'ected,  though  occasionally  congested. 
The  chief  force  of  the  disease  obviously  falls  on  the  alimentary  canal,  espe- 
cially on  the  stomach.  The  oesophagus  is  sometimes  found  inflamed,  and 
deprived  of  epithelium,  probably  from  the  acrid  matter  vomited. 

The  stomach  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  the  matter  denominated 
black  vomit,  even  in  cases  in  which  none  was  discharged  during  life.  Some- 
times it  is  distended  with  this  fluid.  Occasionally  it  contains  blood  in  different 
stages  of  alteration.  According  to  Qillkrest,  there  is  sometimes  to  be  seen, 
adhering  in  large  quantities  to  the  mucous  coat,  a  deep-black  homogeneous 
substance,  of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  The  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats 
are  usually  sound ;  but  the  mucous  coat  is  in  general  partially  or  universally 
reddened,  sometimes  thickened  and  softened,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
eroded.  The  cardiac  portion  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  pyloric.  Some- 
times the  membrane  is  wholly  free  from  signs  of  inflammation,  or  other  ap- 
preciable lesion.  (Harrison,  N,  Orleans  Med.  <jb  Surg.  Joum.^  Sept  1845.) 
Dr.  Nott  found  this  to  be  the  fact  in  four  out  of  eight  cases  examined  by  him 
at  Mobile,  in  1843.  (^Am.  J.  of  Med.  ScL,  N.  S.,  iz.  279.)  The  bowels  often 
contain  the  characteristic  black  matter,  though  less  liquid  than  that  of  the 
stomach ;  and  their  mucous  membrane  generally  exhibits  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion here  and  there  in  patches.  The  glands  of  Peyer  are  seldom  materially 
altered.  The  veins  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  commonly  distended 
with  fluid  blood. 

Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  made  by  Louis  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  1828.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  that  celebrated  pathologist, 
the  liver  was  found  in  a  peculiar  friable,  dry,  anemic  condition,  paler  than 
usually  in  health,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  case  examined  by  him  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  (Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.f  Jan.  1842.)  It  was  supposed  that 
this  state  of  the  liver  might  be  characteristic  of  the  disease.  But  examina- 
tions, made  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  those  of  M.  Louis,  prove  that 
the  lesion  is  by  no  means  universal.  Thus,  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia, 
found  the  liver  sometimes  gorged  with  blood,  sometimes  quite  anemic.  (Phil. 
J.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  ScL^  ii.  21.)  The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  of  New  Orieans,  who  ascribed  the  pale  yellow  colour  sometimes 
observed  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  blood.  (N.  Orleans  Med.  ami  Surg.  Jcmm.,  ii. 
138.)  Dr.  Lewis  states  that  he  has  observed  the  dry,  brittle,  straw-coloured 
liver,  in  most  cases  which  had  been  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhagic  dis- 
charges. (Ibid.,  iv.  161.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  the  liver 
presents  no  constant  appearance,  being  in  some  cases  engorged  with  blood, 
in  others  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  in  others  again  natural,  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge.  (Essay  on  Pathol,  and  Therap.,  i.  367.)  Dr.  Nott  found  the 
yellow  anemic  condition  present  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  (Anu 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.f  April,  1845.)    Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  has 
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always  found  the  liver  pale  and  destitnte  of  blood,  and  presenting  a  yellowish 
colour,  resembling  that  of  boxwood.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by  him  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal.  (Essay  on  the  relation  of 
Bilious  and  Yellow  Fever,  1856,  p.  20-1.)  Recent  microscopic  observations 
by  Prof.  Clark,  of  New  York,  and  Drs.  T.  H.  Bache,  Rhoads,  Darrach,  and 
Oreen,  resident  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia^ 
have  shown  that  a  great  excess  of  oil  generally  exists  in  the  liver,  both  free 
and  within  the  proper  hepatic  cells,  in  which  they  frequently  replace  the  nu- 
cleus ;  so  that  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  characteristic  lesions  in  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever.'*' 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  observed, 
especially  in  the  cavities,  and  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

Cause. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  pecu- 
liar and  specific,  as  much  so  as  that  of  smallpox  or  scarlatina.  But  great 
diversities  of  opinion  have  existed  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  these  it  will 
be  proper  to  examine  in  this  place. 

A  very  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been,  that  the  causes  of  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers  are  identical ;  in  other  words  that  the  former  disease,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  proceeds  from  marsh  miasmata.  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
notion  are,  that  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year ;  that  when  the  yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic,  the  bilious 
fever  IB  also  apt  to  be  peculiarly  rife ;  that  acclimated  individuals  are  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  both  than  the  unacclimated ;  and,  finally,  that  no  essential 
difTerence  exists  between  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases.  But 
these  arguments  will  not  bear  examination. 

It  ia  true  that  the  two  fevers  prevail  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  weather. 
So  do  cholera,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis ;  yet  no  one  considers  these  as  identi- 
cal with  yellow  fever.  But,  though  heat  is  essential  to  both,  their  localities, 
tnd  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  their  prevalence,  are  very  different. 
BilioQS  fever  occurs  abundantly,  and  even  malignantly,  in  many  situations 
where  yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Thus,  the  former  disease  is  not  less  preva- 
lent, nor  less  fatal,  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Eastern  Africa,  where  the 
litter  is  seldom  heard  of,  than  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  is  very  common.  Bilious  fever  is  quite  as  prevalent,  and 
quite  as  violent,  in  the  interior  of  miasmatic  countries  as  near  the  sea ;  yellow 
fever  seldom  occurs  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  or  the 
borders  of  navigable  streams.  The  latter  disease  is  almost  always  confined 
to  a  dense  population,  as  for  example  to  cities  and  garrisons ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  former  is,  that  its  cause  appears  to 
be  neutralized  by  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  Thus,  Rome  is  healthy,  while 
the  plains  about  it  are  devastated  by  miasmata. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  in  cities,  the  latter  in  the  country.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Dr.  Dickson  states  that,  at  Charleston,  the  yellow  fever  has 
often  raged  violently  in  the  city,  when  the  surrounding  country  was  either  not 
more  sickly  than  usual,  or  remarkably  exempt  from  disease. 

Though  acclimated  persons  are  less  liable  to  both  diseases  than  strangers, 
yet  this  difference  of  susceptibility  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  yellow  than  the 
bilious  fever.     The  former  seldom  attacks  an  adult  native  in  places  where  it 

*  8««  Prof.  Clirk'B  paper  in  the  N.  V.  Med,  Timet  (ii.  284).  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Bache  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.  ^xxviii.  124).  The  latter  communication  is 
peculiarlj  interesting,  giving  the  results  of  tne  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  in 
fourteen  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  summer  of  1858  in  the  Penn.  Hospital,  in  all 
9f  which,  as  well  as  in  several  others  in  which  the  liver  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  for 
examinatioii,  this  fatty  degeneration  was  uniformly  noticed.  {Xote  to  the  fourth  edUUm.) 
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is  endemic,  howerer  fatally  it  may  rage  among  straogera ;  whfle  no  part  of 
the  population  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  latter  in  its  localitieB. 

It  is  not  true  tiiat  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  the  same,  at  least 
in  their  well  developed  forms.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  strikingly  dif- 
ferent. Though  perfectly  familiar  with  bilious  fever,  when  I  first  saw  a  case 
of  yellow  fever,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  latter  as  something  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  The  febrile  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continuous,  like  that 
of  smallpox  or  measles,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  ceases ;  while 
bilious  fever  has  a  tendency  to  remission  or  intermission  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
usnidly  increased,  in  the  former  diminished.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
turbid  conjunctiva,  and  purplish  flush  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hee,  so  com- 
mon in  yellow  fever,  may  occur  in  some  cases  of  the  bilious,  they  are  nndom- 
mon  in  the  latter,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  in  an  equal  degree.  (Gastric 
inflammation,  though  common  to  the  two  diseaseet,  is  much  more  striking,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  yellow  fever.  The  black  vomit  of  this  disease  is  entirely 
different  from  the  black  discharges  of  bilious  fever,  which  are  homogeneous, 
and  consist  of  altered  bile,  not  altered  blood.  Uncomplicated  yellow  fever 
never  ends  in  regular  intermittent ;  while  this  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  ter- 
mination of  bilious  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  yellow  fever  is  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  bilious ;  but  this  is  not  so.  Many  cases  of  the  former  are  as 
mild  as  the  mildest  of  the  latter ;  and  bilious  fever  is  sometimes  quite  as 
malignant  as  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow ;  yet,  in  both  instances,  the  char- 
acteristic difference  of  symptoms  is  observable. 

An  autumnal  attack  of  bilious  fever,  so  far  from  giving  any  future  exemp- 
tion, is  well  known  to  dispose  to  a  second  attack  in  the  following  spring. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  yellow  fever.  This  disease  rarely  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  same  person.  It  is  true  that  this  fact  is  denied  by 
some ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  no  impartial  person  can  read  the  testimony 
upon  the  subject,  and  refuse  credence  to  the  statement  Second  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  are  probably  not  more  frequent  than  second  attacks  of  small- 
pox ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  light. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  causes  of  the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  may 
sometimes  co-operate,  and  thus  produce  modified  cases.  A  patient  may  be 
attacked  with  yellow  fever,  w^hile  labouring  under  a  remittent  or  intermittent, 
which  will  thus  assume  the  characters  of  the  former ;  or  a  predisposition  to 
intermittent  may  exist  which  will  exhibit  itself  after  the  cessation  of  the 
more  violent  disease.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  and 
lent  some  countenance  to  the  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers. 

Dissection  presents  somewhat  different  phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers.  The  stomach  is  inflamed  in  both,  but  in  the  latter  seldom  if  ever 
contains  the  true  black  vomit.  The  liver  in  yellow  fever  is  often  bright- 
yellow,  dry,  and  anemic ;  in  the  bilious,  it  presents  wholly  different  pheno- 
mena. (See  Bilious  fever.)  The  gall-bladder  in  the  latter  is  usually  dis- 
tended with  black  bile,  in  the  former  is  seldom  distended,  and  often  contains 
less  than  in  health.  The  spleen,  in  bilious  fever  is  almost  always  enlarged 
and  softened,  in  the  yellow  it  is  often  little  if  at  all  changed. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  these  two  diseases 
are  quite  distinct,  and  arise  from  wholly  distinct  causes.  What,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  the  cause  in  yellow  fever  ?  Is  it,  as  many  suppose,  a  peculiar  con- 
tagion ?  Few  questions  in  pathology  have  been  more  largely  and  warmly 
discussed  than  this,  which,  therefore,  requires  particular  attention. 

The  contagious  nature  of  yellow  fever  has  been  maintained  upon  the 
grounds,  1.  that  it  almost  always  occurs  near  wharves  where  vessels  arrive 
from  abroad  and  unload ;  2.  that  it  has  thus  been  carried  to  isolated  spots, 
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where  the  disease  had  never  been  known  to  prevail  before ;  8.  that  indi- 
Tidnals,  i^oing  from  an  infected  neighbourhood  into  a  healthy  one,  have 
become  the  centres  of  a  new  infection  ;  and  4.  that,  like  contagions  diseases 
in  general,  it  cannot  be  taken  a  second  time. 

But  these  arguments  are  met  by  powerfully  opposing  facts.  Thns,  in  hos- 
pitals situated  in  healthydistricts,  though  crowded  with  yellow  fever  patients, 
the  disease  is  never  imparted  to  the  nurses  and  other  attendants.  From  ves- 
sels arriving  in  healthy  ports  yellow  fever  patients  are  often  landed,  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  without  propagating  the  disease.^  In  cities 
where  the  disease  prevails  within  limited  districts,  only  those  persons  are 
attacked  who  reside  in  or  visit  the  infected  spot ;  and  patients,  seized  in  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure,  and  carried  into  healthy  parts  of  the  city,  do  not 
import  the  disease  to  those  about  them.  Hundreds  of  instances  occur,  in 
extensive  epidemics,  in  which  patients  originally  seized  in  towns  are  scattered 
through  the  country ;  and  yet  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  in  which  it 
is  even  pretended  that  the  disease  is  thus  communicated.  In  the  terrific 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  1855,  though  great 
numbers  of  the  population,  who  fled  from  the  pestilence,  were  scattered 
through  neighbouring  and  distant  villages  and  cities,  and  many  of  them  sick- 
ened and  died,  vet  in  no  one  instance  is  the  disease  known  to  have  been 
imparted  to  others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  disease  bj 
inocnlation  with  the  blood  and  secretions  of  those  affected,  Imt  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  the  black  vomit  has  been  swallowed  with  impunity.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  exemption  afforded  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease  is  only  analogical,  and  is  deserving  of  no  weight  unless  sup- 
ported by  positive  facts. 

For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  great  majority  of  physicians,  who 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  yellow  fever,  altogether  deny  its  conta- 
gions nature.  This  fact  has  been  rendered  incontestable  by  the  industry  of  the 
late  Dr.  Chervin,  who  personally  collected  the  written  opinions  of  almost  all 
the  practitioners  who  had  seen  yellow  fever  in  portions  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  number  was  very  small  of 
those  who  expressed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  contagious  cause.  It  must 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  this  number  has  lately  somewhat  increased. 
The  contagionists  meet  the  opposing  facts  above  stated  by  admitting  that  the 
disease  is  seldom  imparted  from  one  individual  to  another  in  a  pure  and  per- 
fectly healthy  atmosphere  ;  and  that  it  requires  a  certain  corrupted  condition 
of  the  air,  in  onlcr  that  the  personal  effluvia  may  produce  their  effect.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  other  admitted  contagious  diseases. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  imparted,  in  the  purest  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  contiguity  be  sufficiently  close.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  term,  is  quite  untenable. 

Can  it  be  that  the  cause  is  a  peculiar  miasm,  distinct  from  that  which  pro- 
duces bilious  fever,  but  resembling  it  in  being  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substances  ?  Marsh  miasm  is  supposed  to  result  from  vegetable 
putrefaction.     That  which  produces  yellow  fever,  if  it  be  a  miasm,  must  in 

*  See  letters  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Tuck,  of  Memphis,  Tonn.,  in  the 
y.  0,  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum,  (x.  662).  It  is  here  stated  that,  in  the  year  1863,  when 
yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically  with  great  violence  in  New  Orleans,  and  various 
other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river  below  Memphis,  it  did  not  reach  the  last  mentioned 
town,  nor  any  point  above  it,  in  the  epidemic  form.  It  happened,  however,  that  sixty- 
two  cases  of  the  disease  were  landed  at  Memphis  from  the  towns  below,  and  carried 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  open  vehicles  for  a  mile  to  the  hospital ;  yet  in  no  in- 
stance, either  within  the  hospital  where  they  were  distributed  indiscriminately  among  th« 
patients,  or  in  the  city  at  large,  was  the  disease  communicated.  {Note  to  Hu fourth  edition.^ 
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some  way  be  connected  with  animal  matter ;  for  it  is  gentrated,  or  at  least  is 
effective  only  where  men  congregate.  Hence  its  Drigin  in  cities,  garrisons, 
and  occasionally  in  ships.  In  all  these  situations  we  have  animal  effloTia,  or 
animal  excrement,  often  mingled  with  yegetable  matter  in  decay.  Along 
wharves,  and  in  docks  into  which  the  common  sewers  empty,  we  have  these 
eonditions  in  an  eminent  degree,  ready  to  be  called  into  operation  when  a  high 
and  long-continued  temperature  shall  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  set  the  fermentation  into  movement ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these 
are  the  parts  of  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  is  most  apt  to  break  out  We 
•hear  nothing  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Spanish  encampments  on  the  Mexican 
coasts,  during  the  conquest.  It  was  only  after  cities  sprang  up  that  it  made 
its  appearance.  In  favour  of  the  supposition  of  a  miasm  thus  generated,  are 
the  facts  that,  as  in  ordinary  remittents  and  intermittents,  the  cause  is  most 
energetic  in  the  night,  or  in  the  evening  and  morning,  while  the  ground  and 
adjoining  water  are  covered  with  fog  or  mist ;  that  it  seldom  in  temperate 
latitudes  begins  to  exert  its  influence  before  the  season  when  dew  forms  at 
night ;  and  that  it  often  gradually  diffuses  itself  in  all  directions  from  some 
central  spot  But,  if  the  cause  be  a  miasm,  as  supposed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  is  not  generated  wherever  the  conditions  above  mentioned  exist? 
Why,  for  example,  is  it  not  produced  in  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Rome,  &c,  as  well 
as  at  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  Gibraltar  J  Why  is  it  occa- 
sionally developed  in  isolated  spots,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship, 
though  never  knovm  to  exist  in  these  spots  before  J  Why  is  it  sometimes 
communicated  from  one  ship  to  another  J  We  can  easily  understand  that  a 
vessel,  with  foul  bilgewater  in  her  hold,  and  a  crowded  crew,  in  a  hot  cli« 
mate,  may  generate  a  febrific  miasm ;  or  that  another  vessel  sailing  from  an 
infected  port  may  carry  the  poison  shut  up  with  the  air  under  its  hatches. 
We  can  also  understand  that  either  of  these  vessels,  arriving  in  a  port,  may 
give  the  disease  to  those  who  may  visit  it,  and  breathe  its  foul  air.  But 
how  explain  that  the  disease  shall  then  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  and 
prevail  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed, 
or  removed,  and  the  air  proceeding  from  her  thoroughly  dissipated? 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced,  either  of  which  wUl  explain  these  apparent 
anomalies,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  further  proof  is  requisite  before 
either  can  be  received.  According  to  one  of  them,  a  peculiar  product  is  gene- 
rated under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned,  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  ferment  when  it  finds  the  proper  materials  to  act  upon,  and  of  reproducing 
itself,  or  a  substance  identical  with  it  out  of  these  materials,  as  yeast  is  gene- 
rated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  which  yeast  has  set  in  motion.  The  other 
theory  supposes  the  cause  to  be  a  living,  organized,  microscopic  being,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  which,  produced  out  of  pre-existing  germs,  under  &vour- 
able  circumstances,  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  indefinitely  when  these 
circumstances  exist.  According  to  either  of  these  views,  the  ferment,  or  the 
developed  germ,  may  be  conveyed  in  ships,  or  even  in  the  clothing  of  indi- 
viduals, from  one  spot  to  another ;  and,  if  it  find  the  proper  material  to  act 
upon,  or  the  proper  food  to  support  it,  with  the  temperature  essential  to  its 
activity,  may  spread  itself  indefinitely,  and,  though  perhaps  originally  little 
more  than  a  mere  point,  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  a  whole  city.  Thus  is 
explained  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  medium  of  contagion.  That  it  is  not  more  frequently 
propagated  to  interior  cities,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  likelihood  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  in  the  clothing  of  an  individual  than  in  the  confined  air 
of  ships,  where  it  may  possibly  be  kept  in  existence  by  the  same  power  of 
propagation.  In  favour  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  disease  to  organic 
germs,  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  endemic  or  original  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
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portion  of  those  regions  pf  the  world,  where  all  the  ezteriorcircnmstances  woald 
appear  equally  to  faTour  its  production.  Certain  organic  germs  have  been 
planted  by  the  Creator  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  of  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever,  supposing  it  to  be  organic,  may  have  been  originally  limited,  by 
the  same  fiat  which  produced  it,  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  America.  That  it  has 
reached  Philadelphia  and  New  Tork,  on  this  continent,  and  Gibraltar  and.Bar- 
celona  on  the  old,  rather  than  the  more  distant  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  East  Indies,  may  be  owing  to  the  less  mercantile  connection  of  the  latter 
with  the  places  of  its  production,  or  simply  to  their  greater  distance. 

Bot^  whatever  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  may  be,  it  appears  to  be 
aided,  in  many  instances,  by  a  kind  of  epidemic  influence,  which  prevails  some- 
times in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  years  together,  sometimes  only  at  long  and 
irregalar  intervals,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  locality,  or  may  spread  over  ex- 
tensive regions.  Thus,  from  the  year  1762,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  same  city  until  1793,  after  which  it 
appeared  oocassionally  until  1805.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  until  1819, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  exemption.  In  1819  and  1820,  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  most  of  our  large  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Charleston  to 
Boston;  and  in  1853  again  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  which  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  nearly  exempt  This  epidemic  constitution  only  gives 
efficiency  to  the  specific  cause,  and  therefore  never  produces  the  disease  when 
that  cause  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  a  long-continued  elevation  of  temperature 
may  contribute  to  this  epidemic  influence ;  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient,  for  there 
have  been  years  of  exemption,  hotter  than  those  in  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

Certain  conditions  appear  to  act  as  predispositions  to  the  disease,  and 
others  to  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  it.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  strangers,  in  situations  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  or  prevails  very 
frequently,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  natives  or  old  residents.  Among  the 
Datives,  children  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  than  adults,  who  enjoy  an 
ifanoBt  entire  exemption.  Residents  in  places  only  occasionally  attacked,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  are  not  more  exempt  than  strangers.  Females  are  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  males ;  probably,  however,  because  less 
exposed  to  the  cause.  Negroes  are  certainly  much  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  morbific  cause  than  the  whites.  They  are  not  only  less  frequently  at- 
tacked, but  are  also  more  mildly  affected  when  attacked.  This  relative  im- 
punity docs  not  extend  equally  to  those  of  mixed  blood,  who  seem  to  be 
susceptible  in  proportion  to  their  approach  to  the  white.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott, 
of  Mobile,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  "the  susceptibility  of 
races  of  men  to  yellow  fever  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fairness  of  complexion." 
{Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Set,  Oct.  1856,  p.  325.)*  The  comparative  exemption 
of  adult  natives,  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  may  be  ascribed  in  some 
instances,  to  their  having  once  had  the  complaint,  which  seldom  occurs  twice 
in  the  same  individual ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  probably,  to  the 
repeated  action  of  the  cause  from  infancy,  which  has  gradually  worn  out  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  influence,  without  having  ever  absolutely  produced  the  disease. 

Various  circumstances  operate  as  exciting  causes,  calling  into  action  the 
efficient  and  specific  cause,  which  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  system. 
Anything  which  considerably  disturbs  the  condition  of  the  system  may  have 
this  effect.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  or  to  the  night  dews,  fatigue,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  excesses  of 
all  kinds.     The  influence  of  a  sudden  accession  of  cold  weather  in  favouring 

♦  In  an  unpublished  inaug:ural  essay  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Feb.  1858,  it  is  stated  that, 
of  the  persons  attacked  in  the  epidemic  which  raged  in  Portsmouth,  in  1855,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whites  died,  and  5  per  cent,  only  of  the  negroes.  (Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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the  attack  of  the  disease  has  been  often  noticed.  Thus,  thoagh  firort  pats  at 
once  an  end  to  the  cause,  yet  it  augments  for  a  time  the  number  oi  cases,  bj 
deyeloping  the  disease  in  those  upon  whom  the  cause  has  already  acted.* 

Nature, — The  reasons  have  been  before  given,  why  this  disease  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  variety  of  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Physick,  whose  post-mortem 
investigations  established  the  very  frequent  existence  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  was  disposed  to  regard  gastritis  as  the  essential  part  of  the  complaint 
But  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  clearly  show  that  it  is  a  mere  at- 
tendant. Practitioners  are  everywhere  familiar  with  gastritis;  but  yellow 
fever  is  seen  only  within  comparatively  restricted  limits.  Besides,  dissections 
have  shown  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  though  very  generally,  is  not 
universally  present,  at  least  not  in  a  degree  at  all  adequate  to  the  results  pro- 
duced. There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  yellow  fever  is  an  entirely 
peculiar  and  distinct  disease.  What  are  the  precise  pathological  conditions 
essential  to  it  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  blood  is  promi* 
nently  in  fault,  being  deranged  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  morbific  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  initial  stage  of  most  fevers  has  so  many  symptoms  in 
common,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them  in  the  outset.  Tellow  fever,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Nevertheless,  there  are  often  symptoms  which  may 
lead  to  a  very  probable  inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  severe 
pains  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  the  turbid  conjunctiva,  and  the 
darkish-red  sufTusion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  are  such  symptoms.  At  a 
more  advanced  period,  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach  and  extreme  epi- 
gastric tenderness ;  the  regular  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  its  subsidence 
after  a  duration  of  one,  two,  or  three  days ;  the  supervention  of  yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  skin,  when  the  fever  subsides ;  the  great  prostration,  or  the  febrile 
reaction  which  follows  the  subsidence,  and  finally  the  occurrence  of  black 
vomit^  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  signs.  In  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  doubtful  case,  reference  must  also  be  had  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs ;  whether,  for  example,  the  disease  is  prevalent 
or  not,  whether  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  production  are  present^  and 
whether  the  patient  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere. 

Prognosis, — Yellow  fever  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  being  scarcely  exceeded, 
in  this  respect,  by  any  other  acute  febrile  affection.  It  varies  greatly  in  vio- 
lence, at  different  periods  and  places  of  its  occurrence.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
virulent,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  affected  perish;  in  pther  instances, 
it  is  mild,  and  few  comparatively  die.  When  it  occurs  epidemically,  the  first 
cases  are  generally  the  most  severe,  and  sometimes  almost  all  end  fatally. 
Afterwards,  the  disease  becomes  milder,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  epi- 
demic, it  sometimes  happens  that  almost  all  recover.  Even  within  the  same 
city,  its  violence  may  vary  greatly  in  different  spots.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1820,  out  of  twelve  reported  cases  in  one  vicinity,  there  was  only  a  single 
recovery,  of  seventy  in  another  thirty  recovered,  and  of  four  in  a  third 
three  recovered.  Epidemics  are  sometimes  extremely  fatal,  at  other  times 
comparatively  mild.  While  in  some  one-half  or  more  of  the  cases  have 
proved  fatal ;  in  others  the  proportion  of  deaths  has  not  exceeded  one  in 
twenty.  Perhaps  the  general  average  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  prevail- 
ing epidemically,  may  be  stated  at  one-third.  Dr.  Fenner  calculates  that 
about  one-eighth  of  those  attacked  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  epidemic 

*  Any  one  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  inquiry  into  the  various  questions,  which  have 
divided  medical  sentiment  in  relation  to  this  disease,  will  find  ample  opportunity  af- 
forded him  in  the  elaborate  work  on  yellow  feyer  by  Dr.  R.  La  Roche,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1855,  which,  in  the  extent  of  research,  and  laborious  collection  and 
comparison  of  authorities,  is  without  equal  in  this  parUoular  field. 
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of  1847,  which  was,  howerer,  of  a  relatively  mild  character.  (N.  Orleans 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  t.  206.)  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  the  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  in  Charleston  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  In  his 
own  practice,  daring  a  period  of  thirty  years,  comprising  eight  epidemics, 
the  average  loss  was  one  in  about  fifteen.  (Chariest,  Med.  Joum,^  zL  744.) 
The  great  experience  of  that  distinguished  practitioner  gives  weight  to  the 
following  quotation  from  his  work  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  "  The 
attack  is  apt  to  be  violent,  and  its  progress  hasty,  in  the  sanguineous  and 
plethoric.  For  the  intemperate  there  is  almost  no  hope.  National  habits 
and  modes  of  life  have  a  decided  influence.  The  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch 
afford  us  the  worst  cases ;  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  are  very  apt 
to  recover.  Midway  stand  the  Englishman,  the  northerner,  and  the  moun- 
taineer, or  inhabitant  of  our  interior  country.  Generally  speaking,  the  more 
recently  a  stranger  has  come  here  [Charleston,  S.  C],  the  more  severe  his 
attack.  Among  the  young  children  assailed,  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence 
are  very  great"  {Page  353.) 

In  individual  cases,  unfavourable  symptoms  are  excruciating  pains  in  the 
forehead,  back,  and  limbs ;  great  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  a 
gaseous  state  of  it,  or  its  entire  absence  at  the  wrist ;  a  blood-shot  appearance 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  bronze  or  mahogany  colour  of  the  skin ;  a  short  and 
violent  febrile  stag^ ;  coma  or  convulsions ;  a  slow  respiration  with  deep 
sighs ;  hiccough ;  excessive  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  walk;,  an  unnatural  apathy,  or  an  expression  of  dogged  indifference  in 
the  advanced  stages ;  a  voracious  appetite ;  suppression  of  urine ;  a  universal 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  with  petechia ;  and,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  black 
vomit  This  last  symptom  is  regarded  as  almost  necessarily  fatal ;  but  oc- 
casional recoveries  are  mentioned  by  authors  as  having  taken  place  after  its 
appearance.  Dr.  Fenner  estimates  the  chances  of  recovery  after  it  at  about 
one  in  a  hundred  cases.  {Hist,  of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans,  in  1858, 
p.  53.)  It  is  said  to  be  less  fatal  in  children  than  in  adults.  They  who  sur- 
mount the  black  vomit  sometimes  perish  from  exhausting  abscesses,  conse- 
quent upon  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  A  total  suppression  of  urine 
may  be  regarded  as  a  certainly  fatal  symptom  in  adults. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  favour- 
able. A  prolongation  of  the  primary  fever  beyond  the  accustomed  period, 
the  occurrence  of  a  moderate  secondary  fever,  and  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
diaphoresis  at  any  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  are  also  favour- 
able signs.  The  production  of  strangury  by  blisters,  and  of  salivation  by 
mercury,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  The  occurrence  of  dark  bilious 
evacuations  is  sometimes  a  ])reoursor  of  convalescence.  The  gradual  cleaning 
of  the  tongue  from  the  edges,  along  with  a  subsidence  of  vomiting,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  epigastric  tenderness,  is  highly  favourable. 

Treatment. — There  are  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  which  treatment  can 
be  of  no  avail.  The  patient  has  received  his  death  blow  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  others,  again,  so  mild  that  they  get  well  spontaneously,  under  any 
kind  of  management,  unless  positively  destructive.  Hence  the  great  uncer- 
tainty, in  relation  to  the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  complaint.  Under 
every  kind  of  treatment,  there  are  many  deaths  and  many  recoveries ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  treatment  has  had  any  influence 
upon  either  result.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
different  epidemics,  and  at  different  periods  or  in  different  localities  of  the 
same  epidemic,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  violence  of  the  disease ;  so  that 
a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  at  one  time  apparently  very  successful,  may  be 
very  unsuccessful  at  another.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  intermediate 
grades  of  violence,  in  which  the  chances  may  be  nearly  equal  between  life  and 
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death,  and  in  which  appropriate  measures  may  incline  the  balance  fkTonrabl j. 
Treatment,  therefore,  may  be  very  important  in  yellow  fever.  It  may  rescue 
the  intermediate  cases,  and  often  perhaps  prevent  the  mild  firom  assaming  a 
dangerous  form.  In  the  conflict  of  sentiment  between  the  different  thera- 
pentical  plans,  the  jndicions  physician  will  select  that  which  best  accords 
with  his  pathologic^  views ;  and,  at  all  events,  will  shun  hazardous  measures 
unless  very  clearly  indicated.  The  following  method  is  that  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me  most  appropriate. 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  while  there  is  yet  no  great  gastric  irritability, 
and  no  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  a  loaded  state 
of  the  stomach.  The  slight  and  temporary  irritation  of  the  emetic  will  be 
much  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  undigested  food 
or  acrid  secretions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  earliest  stage,  and  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
Should  there  be,  at  this  stage,  frequent  attempts  to  vomit,  with  the  discharge 
of  only  a  little  acrid  matter,  it  would  be  proper  to  favour  the  efforts  of  the 
stomach  by  the  administration  of  warm  water  or  warm  chamomile  tea. 

The  question  must  be  decided,  at  an  early  period,  whether  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  use  the  lancet.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that,  to  be  efficient,  this 
must  not  be  postponed ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  hazardous  remedy 
after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  da3rs.  Bleeding  will  not  cure  the  disease ;  nor 
should  it  be  employed  vaguely  with  this  view.  The  only  legitimate  indication 
for  the  use  of  it  is  to  diminish  the  danger  of  disorganization  from  the  violence 
of  inflammatory  excitement.  If  carried  too  far,  it  may  do  immense  harm  by 
increasing  the  prostration  of  the  second  stage.  It  should  be  resorted  to  only 
when  the  pulse  is  tense  and  strong.  When  this  is  very  frequent,  or  readily 
compressible,  the  lancet  should  not  be  employed.  The  enormous  bleedings 
which  have  been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  are,  in  my  opinion,  too 
hazardous  to  be  justifiable  in  any  case.  Not  more  blood  should  be  taken  than 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  pulse ;  and  this  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  at  most  thirty  ounces  in  a  vigorous  adult  Less  than  the 
lowest  quantity  mentioned  will  often  be  sufficient  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  all. 

A  mercurial  cathartic  is  almost  always  indicated.  The  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  hebetude  of  the  liver  call  for  this  remedy.  From  ten  to  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  followed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic.  In  some 
instances,  where  it  may  happen  to  accord  better  with  the  stomach  and  taste 
of  the  patient,  castor  oil  may  be  substituted.  Should  the  constipation  be 
obstinate,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  infusion  of  senna  in  connection  iKith 
Epsom,  Glauber's,  or  Rochelle  salt,  or  to  croton  oil.  The  last  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  the  dose  of  two  drops.  Should  the  stomach  be  too 
irritable  to  retain  any  of  these  cathartics,  purgative  enemata  should  be  sub- 
stituted, while  the  calomel  is  repeated,  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  intervals, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  they  should  be  kept  open,  during  the  remainder  of  the  complaint, 
by  moderate  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  magnesia,  the  Seidlitz  powders,  or 
enemata.  Rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages ;  the 
former  being  indicated  by  its  tonic,  the  latter  by  its  antacid  property. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  decide,  at  a  very  early 
period,  whether  he  will  have  recourse  to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  So  far  as  danger  in  yellow  fever  may  depend  upon  inflammation, 
the  mercurial  impression  upon  the  system,  as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
antiphlogistic  means,  is  strongly  indicated.     The  characteristic  inertness 
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of  the  lirer  would  seem  also  to  call  for  it  Experience,  too,  might  be 
thought  to  pronounce  in  its  ihyour ;  for  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  pa- 
tients generallj  recover,  if  salivation  can  be  effected  in  the  early  stage.  But 
it  is  often  difficult,  and  indeed  quite  impossible  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Mercury  seems  incapable  of  taking  hbld  of  the  more  violent  cases,  however 
energetically  it  may  be  employed.  Besides,  in  many  cases,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  remedy  to  act,  before 
hXal  symptoms  appear.  Hence,  many  practitioners  exclude  mercury  from 
their  plans  of  treatment.  They  iassert  that  it  will  not  act  in  fatal  cases,  and 
that  those  in  which  salivation  con  be  effected  would  get  well  without  it. 
But  this  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound.  It  cannot  be  known, 
certainly,  that  the  instances  in  which  salivation  occurs  would  end  in  recovery, 
under  other  measures.  The  circumstance,  that,  when  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury is  experienced,  the  patient  gets  well,  proves,  at  least,  that  the  remedy 
can  do  no  great  harm.  If,  therefore,  it  is  indicated  upon  general  therapeutic 
principles,  if  it  is  not  injurious,  and  if  its  influence  when  experienced  is  very 
generally  followed  by  favourable  results,  whether  as  mere  consequences,  or  as 
effects,  there  can  be  no  impropriety,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  strong 
propriety  in  employing  it.  But  there  must  be  no  delay.  The  plan  must  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end.  In  this  rapid  dis- 
ease, the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  chronic  cases,  of  suspending  the  remedy 
for  a  time  when  the  gums  are  touched,  must  not  be  obeyed.  Relaxation, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  often  to  let  the  enemy  escape  in  the  mo- 
ment of  probable  victory.  The  mercury  should  be  persevered  in  until  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  show  a  decided  abatement.  The  best  means  of  ob- 
taining the  impression  is,  after  the  administration  of  the  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  as  above  mentioned,  to  give  a  pill  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour 
or  two  without  interruption,  untU  the  effect  is  produced.  Small  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  more  efficient  towards  affecting  the  system  than  the 
same  quantity  in  larger  doses,  and  at  longer  intervals.  Calomel  is  usually 
well  borne  by  the  stomach.  It  may  even  compose  irritation  of  that  organ. 
Should  it  too  much  disturb  the  bowels,  it  may  be  combined  with  opium.  I 
am  aware  that  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  at  present  rather  adverse  to  mercury; 
and  instances  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  patients  do  not  always  recover 
even  aAer  salivation.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  hemorrhage,  in  bad  cases,  is 
apt  to  take  place  from  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  gums.  But  the  hostility 
to  mercury  is  rather  to  the  excessive  abuse  of  it,  which  was  one  time  common, 
than  to  its  moderate  use,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  measures.  The  enormous 
quantities  of  calomel  formerly  given,  without  acting  more  efficiently  in  bring- 
iug  the  system  under  the  required  influence  during  the  progress  of  the  fever, 
endangered  excessively  sore  n)puth  by  remaining  after  its  subsidence,  and 
exercLslng  its  unopposed  influence.  From  the  quantity  I  have  recommended, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  serious  evil  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  be  cautious  with  its  use  in  infantile  cases. 

But,  whether  the  mercurial  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  will  be  proper  to 
employ  febrifuge  remedies  during  the  existence  of  the  fever.  Nothing  is 
more  effectual  in  diminishing  the  heat,  and  composing  the  restlessness  of  this 
stage,  than  the  external  application  of  cold  water.  This  application  may  be 
made  by  sponging  the  patient  over  the  whole  body,  or  by  aff^asion.  The  lat- 
ter mode  is  most  effectual,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  cases  of  robust  indi- 
viduals, not  too  far  advanced  in  life.  The  patient  being  seated  naked  over 
a  proper  recipient,  cold  water  should  be  poured  upon  him  until  the  skin  be- 
comes cool,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  abates,  or  until  he  begins  to  feel 
slightly  chilly,  when  he  should  be  wiped  dry  and  placed  in  bed.  The  appli- 
cation may  be  repeated,  when  the  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  and  restlessness  re- 
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tarn.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  caation  the  practitioner  i^^nst  employing 
this  measare,  in  any  case  in  which  the  skin  is  not  nniTenally  heated,  and 
qnite  destitute  of  moisture.  Where  the  constitution  is  feeble,  and  the  grade 
of  excitement  lower,  sponging  with  warm  water,  or  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
would  be  preferable,  Should  the  state  of  the  system  be  positirely  asthenic, 
spirit  may  be  substituted  for  water  as  a  lotion,  and  the  hot  rapour  bath,  for 
the  warm  or  cold  bath. 

Internally,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be  employed  in  this  stage. 
Of  these  none  is  so  exactly  suited  to  the  case  as  the  effenrescing  draught  (see 
U.  8.  DispenstUory),  which,  besides  its  diaphoretic  operation,  has  the  effect 
of  frequently  composing  the  excessive  irritability  of  stomach.  A  dose  of  it 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  during  the  height  of  the  fever.  Nitre  and 
the  antimonials  are  less  appropriate,  because  more  apt  to  produce  gastric 
irritation.  When  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  rather  feeble,  the  Dover's 
powder  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  if  not  contraindicated  by  cerebral 
disease.  In  similar  cases,  infusion  of  serpentaria  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether 
are  appropriate  remedies.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  and  in  small  quantities,  or  to  chew  and  swallow  small  pieces  of 
ice,  which  is  usually  very  grateful,  by  allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  so  large  a  quantity  of  ice 
to  enter  the  stomach  undissolved,  as  to  endanger  material  depression.  Iced 
carbonic  acid  water,  in  small  draughts  of  about  a  wineglassfol,  is  also  very 
grateful,  and  useful  in  allaying  gastric  irritation. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  tha  head  and  the  stomach.  For  the  pain  of  the 
former,  leeches  or  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck ; 
the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  cut  off;  towels  wet  with  cold  water,  or  bladders 
filled  with  pounded  ice,  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  scalp;  and, 
occasionally,  when  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  pain  severe,  cold  water  may  be 
poured  from  a  moderate  height  upon  the  head,  held  over  a  basin.  At  the 
same  time,  hot  and  stimulating  pedilnvia  may  be  employed  as  revulsives. 
For  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  best  remedies  are  those  already  men- 
tioned; viz.,  the  effervescing  draught,  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  or  small 
portions  of  ice.  Small  doses  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  are  sometimes 
useful,  in  connection  with  the  draught,  or  with  other  medicines.  When  pres- 
sure over  the  stomach  occasions  much  pain,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  unless 
the  weight  of  these  should  render  them  too  uncomfortable  to  the  patient 
Sinapisms  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  early  stage. 

When  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and  the  second  stage  commences,  febri- 
fuge and  depleting  remedies  must  be  abandoned,  and,  unless  symptoms  of 
convalescence  arc  obvious,  without  suspending  the  mercurial  treatment,  mea- 
sures should  be  employed  for  counteracting  the  inflammation  of  stomach,  and 
supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient.  For  the  former  purpose,  I  know 
nothing  better  than  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Ir- 
vine, of  Charleston,  S.  C.  {Eclectic  Repertory ^  x.  619.)  This  remedy  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  febrile  stage,  nor  was  it  employed  in  that  stage  by  Dr. 
Irvine.  The  period  for  beginning  with  its  use  is  when  the  heat  of  skin  and 
fireqnency  of  pulse  abate ;  while  a  yellow  hue  begins  to  show  itself  in  the 
conjunctiva  or  face,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  indicates  continued  or 
increasing  disease  of  the  stomach.  One  or  two  grains  should  be  given  every 
hour  or  two,  and  the  remedy  continued  until  firom  thirty  to  forty  grains  have 
been  taken.  I  have  employed  it  in  several  bad  cases,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. In  one  of  them,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  had  begun  to 
assume  the  flaky  character  of  black  vomit ;  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  I 
confess,  however,  that  my  experience  with  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  ample 
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to  justify  a  positire  recommendation,  upon  that  ground  alone.  We  employ 
the  remedy,  with  great  advantage,  as  a  local  application  to  mncons  inflam- 
Btttion,  as  in  that  of  the  rectnm  and  urethra,  when  not  attended  with  high 
TBflcalar  excitement;  and  this  is  the  exact  condition  presented  hy  the  gastric 
mncona  membrane,  in  the  second  stage  of  yellow  fever.  Besides,  the  astrin- 
gent properties  of  the  preparation  may  render  it  useful  in  preventing  the 
black  vomit,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  hemorrhage.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  acetate  of  lead  will  cure  those  desperate  cases  in  which 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  poisoned,  and  death  is  inevitable  under  any 
treatment  But  there  are  many  which  are  nearly  evenly  balanced  between 
recovery  and  death,  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  this  remedy, 
hy  relieving  the  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  preventing  a  hemorrhage  that 
inigfat  otherwise  occur,  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  former  result.'^ 

But  the  case  should  not  be  trusted  to  this  remedy  alone.  The  epigastrium 
ihoold  be  covered  by  a  large  blister,  and  the  same  application  may  be  made 
to  the  extremities,  in  order  to  support  the  system,  and  to  direct  excitement 
to  the  surface.  Powdered  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  the  blistered 
sor&ce,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  allaying 
nstric  irritability.  The  strength  must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutriment. 
The  farinaceous  drinks  and  weak  animal  broths,  or  a  little  milk  and  water, 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Advantage  may  sometimes  accrue  from 
the  use  of  lime-water  and  milk,  in  the  quantity  of  a  tablespoonfal  of  each 
every  hour. 

Should  the  system  show  signs  of  sinking,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  nutritious  diet  Sulphate  of  quinia  or  the 
compound  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  capsicum,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, wine-whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  egg-nog,  milk- 
panch,  strong  animal  broths  or  essences,  are  the  chief  means  to  be  used ;  and 
from  these  selections  and  combinations  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  prostration.  None  of  them  are  speciBc.  All  that  they  can  do  is 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  system,  until  the  disease  shall  spontaneously 
terminate.  It  is  possible  that  the  capsicum  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
useful  as  alteratives  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Should  any 
one  of  these  remedies  occasion  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  it  must  be 
omitted.  Opium  should  be  freely  used,  and  may  be  combined  with  any  one 
of  them.  The  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia, is  a  combination  sometimes  especially  useful.  Of  the  oil  from  twenty 
drops  to  half  a  fluidraohm  may  be  given  at  once,  suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  gum  arabic,  and  repeated  every  hour.  Stimulating  frictions  should 
also  be  used  in  very  prostrate  cases.  Should  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
or  bowels  occur,  it  may  be  met  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  kino, 
and  pure  tannic  acid,  severally  or  in  combination ;  and  opium  should  be 
added  to  whichever  of  these  remedies  may  be  employed. 

In  the  secondary  fever,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  general 
principles  applicable  to  all  febrile  diseases ;  reference  being  always  had  to  the 
strength  of  the  system. 

*  Mjr  personal  experience  with  the  acetate  of  lead  is  confined  to  three  cases.  In  the 
epidemic  of  1820,  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  I  saw  much  of  the  disease,  I  employed  it 
only  in  one  instance,  as  the  remedy  was  then  quite  new ;  but  the  case  was  very  seTere, 
and,  aa  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  flaky  matter  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  which  appeared  to  be  the  initial  stage  of  black  vomit.  Of  the  two 
other  cases,  one  was  a  seaman  from  the  W.  Indies,  who  entere4  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  the  second  was  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  had  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  was  at- 
tacked after  hia  arrival.  In  all  the  cases  the  disease  was  very  threatening,  but  ended 
favourably.  (Note  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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In  cases  of  a  low  form  at  the  beginning,  where  reaction  is  deficient  or  alto- 
gether wanting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  nse  the  means  which  are  recommended 
in  the  last  stages  of  ordinary  cases.  External  stimulation  by  means  of  the 
hot  bath  and  powerful  rubefacients,  tonics  and  stimulants  by  the  stomach, 
and  stimulating  enemata  of  oil  of  turpentine,  brandy,  laudanum,  &c.,  most 
be  employed.  I  should  generally  prefer  for  internal  use,  in  such  cases,  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  latter  remedy  may  be  g^ven  in 
large  doses,  as  much  even  as  from  five  to  ten  grains  eyery  two  or  three  hoars, 
until  some  effect  may  appear  to  have  been  produced.  Cases  of  this  kind, 
however,  too  frequently  bid  defiance  to  medicine. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  practice  of  giving  large  doses  of  quinia,  very  early  in 
the  disease,  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  attended  with  great  success. 
According  to  Dr.  Fenner,  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  epidemic  of  1841  by 
assistant  surgeon  Charles  McCormick  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Wedderbum ;  and  has 
been  since  extensively  employed.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  are  given  at  once,  sometimes  uncombined,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  opium  or  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  both,  and  with  various  accessory 
treatment,  according  to  the  particular  views  of  the  practitioner.  Sometimes 
the  quinia  is  repeated,  in  the  same  or  smaller  doses.  The  febrile  action  is 
said  to  subside  very  speedily,  and  the  patient  frequently  to  enter  almost  im- 
mediately into  convalescence ;  but,  in  other  instances,  though  the  primary 
fever  may  be  apparently  cut  short,  and  the  secondary  fever  prevented,  yet  the 
disease  marches  steadily  onward  to  black  vomit  and  a  fatal  issue,  as  in  violent 
cases  treated  in  the  ordinary  mode.  {N.  0.  Med,  d  Surg.  Joum,,  y.  208.) 
In  the  comparatively  mild  epidemic  of  1847,  the  quinia  practice  was  found 
so  satisfactory  as  to  have  been  very  extensively  adopted  in  New  Orleans ; 
but  in  the  very  severe  one  of  1853  it  was  less  successful;  and  the  late  Dr. 
Hester,  editor  of  the  N.  0.  Med.  d>  Surg.  Joum.,  stated  in  the  last  number 
of  that  journal  put  forth  under  his  supervision  (vol.  x.  p.  404),  that  it  had 
not  proved  satisfactory  to  those  who  employed  it  in  the  latter  epidemic.  In 
the  preceding  number  he  made  the  following  statement.  "  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  epidemic,  the  advocates  of  large  doses  of  quinia  soon 
found  that  this  article,  when  given  in  sedative  doses,  failed  to  accomplish  a 
cure,  although  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually  gave  way  to  its  use." 

Dr.  II.  R.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  found  the  chlorate  of  potassa  an 
excellent  remedy  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease.  After  having  freely 
evacuated  the  bowels,  he  gives  the  chlorate  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
drachms  in  divided  doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  employing  at  the 
same  time,  when  necessary,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  iced-water  to  the 
head.  (Charleston  Med.  Joum.  &  Rev.^  viii.  182.) 

Throughout  the  treatment,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tho- 
rough ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  to  the  preservation  of  personal  clean- 
liness by  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  of  the  bedclothes.  AH  excrementi- 
tious  matter  should  be  ii^mediately  removed. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  practitioners,  especially  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  mildest  measures ;  trusting 
rather  to  the  resources  of  the  system,  aided  by  the  removal  of  noxious  influ- 
ences, than  to  any  strong  remedial  impressions.  In  the  first  stage,  demulcent 
beverages,  chicken  water  with  a  little  nitre,  or  other  weak  ptisans,  perhaps  a 
small  bleeding  when  the  excitement  is  great,  a  little  magnesia  now  and  then, 
fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  the  warm  bath ;  in  the  latter  stages,  preparations  of  bark,  mineral  acids, 
camphor  injections,  &c.,  constitute  the  routine  of  the  treatment ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  success  of  the  plan  is  little  if  at  all  short  of  that  of  the 
more  energetic  methods  usually  employed. 
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Another  plan,  which  has  had  its  advocates,  is  to  maintain  a  constant  per- 

Siration,  less  by  refrigerant  than  by  heating  measures,  sach  as  the  use  of 
e  Taponr  bath,  and  hot  herbaceous  infusions;  the  patient  being  carefully 
eoTer^  in  bed,  and  sedulously  guarded  against  the  least  exposure  to  cold. 

EzcessiTe  bleeding  has  also  been  recommended  as  the  most  efficacious 
treatment;  the  patient  being  bled  not  only  once  largely,  but  again  and 
again,  as  much  as  his  pulse  will  bear,  until  the  febrile  symptoms  disappear. 
^om  100  to  200  ounces  are  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
complaint,  and  with  asserted  success. 

The  prerention  of  the  disease  is  even  more  important  than  its  treatment. 
In  relation  to  individuals,  when  circumstances  prevent  their  leaving  the  place 
in  which  the  disease  prevails,  they  should  select  a  residence  in  the  highest 
and  healthiest  spots ;  should  sleep  preferably  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ; 
should  aToid  the  night  air ;  should  abstain  f^om  fatiguing  exercise,  exposure 
to  altemations  of  temperature,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  should  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  cheerful  and  confident  temper ;  should  use  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  but  not  stimulating  diet ;  and,  if  compelled  to  enter  any  spot  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  infleicted,  should  take  care  not  to  do  so 
whea  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  body  exhausted  by  perspiration  or  fatigue. 
Attempts  to  guard  against  the  disease  by  low  diet,  bleeding  and  purging,  or 
the  use  of  mercury,  are  futile,  and  even  worse  than  futile.  The  feebler  the 
syitem,  the  less  is  it  able  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  poison,  or  its  influence 
when  absorbed. 

The  public  also  have  important  duties  in  this  complaint.  Letting  alone 
the  vezed  question  of  quarantine,  we  may  insist  on  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lining  hospitals  in  healthy  situations,  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  all 
eoarcee  of  noxious  effluvia,  of  correcting  such  effluvia  where  known  to  exist 
by  fumigations  with  chlorine,  and  finally,  in  our  northern  cities,  where  the 
Ifanita  of  the  infected  neighbourhoods  are  often  well  defined,  of  removing  the 
inhabitants  flrom  within  tiiese  limits,  and  excluding  the  entrance  of  others  by 
the  temporary  erection  of  fences  across  the  streets  or  avenues.  In  places 
where  the  residents  have  become  exempt  from  the  disease  by  habitual  expo- 
sure to  the  cause,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  and  exclude  strangers  and 
children  from  the  infected  districts. 


Article  IV. 

ENTERIC   FEVER. 

Sjn  — T^hoid  Fever. — Typhut  mitior. — Nerwnu  Fever. — Abdominal  Typhus. — Common 
Continued  Fever. — Entero-metenteric  Fever — Dothinenteritu. — F'ollieular  Enteritis. 

This  is  a  common  febrile  affection,  presenting  a  considerable  diversity  of 
symptoms,  yet  having  in  general  a  certain  recognizable  character,  and  pro- 
bably constituting,  in  all  its  forms,  one  and  the  same  disease.  It  is  the 
ordinary  endemic  fever  of  continental  Europe,  and  of  those  portions  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  miasmatic  or  bilious  fevers  do  not  prevail,  and 
is  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  latter  within  their  own  special  limits. 
Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  all  inhabited  regions.  Though  long  known  in  its  different 
forms,  its  identity  in  these  forms  was  not  clearly  perceived  until  after  the 
researches  of  Louis,  which,  by  determining  its  anatomical,  in  connection 
YOL.  I.  22 
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with  its  exterior  character,  gaye  as  the  means  of  recognizing  it  under  every 
variety  of  aspect 

The  nomenclatare  of  this  disease  is  unsettled  and  perplesng.     By  some 
writers  it  is  denominated  continued  or  common  continued  fever ;  but  this 
term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive ;  as  other  fevers,  equally  common  in  many 
situations,  are  equally  continued ;  and,  in  fact^  English  authors  generally 
confound  under  the  title  two  affections,  which  are  probably  quite  distinct ; 
namely,  the  disease  under  consideration  and  proper  typhus  fever.     The  name 
of  typhoid  fever,  applied  to  the  disease  by  Louis,  and  now  generally  used,  is, 
I  think,  still  more  unfortunate.     Independently  of  the  fact,  that  the  complaint 
is  not  essentially  typhoid,  and  that  it  often  runs  its  whole  course  without  any 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  there  is  the  strong  objection, 
that  any  other  febrile  affection  may  equally  assume  the  typhoid  form ;  so  that 
a  mere  epithet,  applicable  to  a  common  condition  of  disease,  is  thus  appro- 
priated to  a  distinct  complaint^  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  misconcep- 
tions.    Bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  the  different  exanthematous 
fevers,  and  all  the  phlegmasiaa  may  become  typhoid,  as  well,  though  not^  H 
is  true,  so  frequently  as  the  one  in  question.     It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  name  should  be  abandoned,  though  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
has  taken  root  too  deeply  to  be  eradicated.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
affection,  denominated  typhus  mitior  by  the  older  writers,  was  very  often 
that  which  we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  name  is  objectionable,  as  im- 
plying only  a  difference  in  degree  between  this  and  true  malignant  typhus. 
Nervous  fever  is  less  inappropriate  than  either  of  the  preceding  titles ;  as 
the  disease  is  pre-eminently  marked  by  nervous  disorder,  and  the  cases  to 
which  the  name  has  been  applied  have  probably  in  general  been  of  this  kind. 
But  almost  all  fevers,  indeed  we  may  say  without  qualification,  all  fevers  are 
attended  with  some  degree  of  nervous  disorder ;  for  this  enters  into  the  very 
definition  of  the  term  fever ;  and  the  title,  therefore,  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive.    Dothinenteritis  (from  ditOtr^v,  pustule,  and  ivrtpw,  intestine)  was  a 
name  conferred  on  the  complaint  by  Bretonneau,  and  was  intended  to  express 
the  eruptive  character  of  the  intestinal  affection  which  distinguishes  it     IbU 
licular  enteritis  had  the  same  origin.     Both  are  objectionable  upon  the 
score,  that  they  consider  as  essentially  the  disease  what  is  a  mere  attendant, 
though  a  very  common  one.     I  propose  the  title  of  Enteric  fever  with  some 
diffidence.     It  has  the  same  basis  as  the  entero-mesenteric  fever  of  M. 
Petit,  but  has  the  advantage  over  it  of  greater  simplicity.     It  is  merely  in- 
tended to  express  the  fact,  that  this  fever  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
idiopathic  fevers  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of  intestinal  disease.     Other 
fevers  are  attended  occasionally  with  disease  of  the  bowels;  this  almost 
always,  if  not  essentially.     The  intestinal  affection  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  as  the  eruption  is  of  smallpox. 

Symptoms,  Course,  d>c. — The  disease  sometimes  begins  abruptly  by  a  chill, 
followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever ;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  this  country, 
it  more  frequently  comes  on  insidiously,  and  increases  gradually,  so  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  point  of  commencement  The  patient  is 
uncomfortable,  and  complains,  perhaps,  of  weariness,  general  uneasiness,  sore- 
ness or  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  often  of  a  little  headache ;  the  skin  is 
somewhat  heated,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  accelerated ;  the  tongue,  if 
examined,  is  found  to  be  very  slightly  coated  with  a  thin  whitish  fur ;  the 
appetite  is  impaired  though  not  quite  extinguished ;  and  these  symptoms  con- 
tmne,  with  a  slowly  increasing  intensity,  but  with  a  tendency  to  daily  remis- 
sion, for  several  days,  sometimes  even  for  a  week,  before  the  patient  feels 
himself  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  his  bed.  Frequently,  during  this  period, 
slight  chilliness  alternates  with  febrile  sensations;  though  it  sometimes  hap- 
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pens  that  the  patient  complains  of  no  chill  whatever,  and  distinct  rigors  or 
shiTering  are  rare.  When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  the  chilliness 
ceases,  and  does  not  retorn,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the  commencement  of  some 
inddental  inflammation.  There  is  also  not  nnfrequently,  daring  this  inchoi^ 
tiTe  stage,  some  looseness  of  bowels,  amounting  often  to  diarrhoea ;  and,  when 
'  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  generally  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  cathartic  medicine,  which  operates  in  much  smaller  doses  than  usual, 
or,  if  g^ven  in  the  full  dose,  produces  more  than  the  usual  effect 

The  disease,  being  now  fairly  under  way,  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  fever ;  such  as  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  flushed  face, 
pain  in  the  head,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  great  general  weak- 
ness. But  the  symptoms  are  also  somewhat  peculiar.  The  pulse,  though 
sometimes  but  moderately  accelerated,  not  exceeding  90  or  100  m  the  minute, 
and  of  considerable  fulness  and  strength,  is  in  other  instances,  and  especiaDy 
in  females,  very  firequent,  small,  and  compressible,  often  amounting  to  from 
110  to  120  or  more.  The  flush  in  the  face  is  of  a  somewhat  more  purple  tint 
than  in  most  other  fevers ;  and,  when  it  is  absent,  there  is  not  unfbequently  a 
dosky  hue  of  the  complexion,  with  a  certain  heaviness  or  dulness  of  expres- 
sion, which  may  be  slight  in  some  cases,  but  is  very  striking  in  others.  Head- 
ache, in  some  degree,  is  seldom  absent ;  and  not  nnfrequently  it  is  the  chief 
Buhject  of  complaint.  The  patient  also  often  experiences  pains  in  the  back 
or  limbs,  and  sometimes  has  a  feeling  of  universal  soreness,  as  if  bruised,  or 
greatly  fatigued.  Sometimes  there  is  much  restlessness,  with  want  of  sleep. 
A  characteristic  symptom  is,  in  many  instances,  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  which,  however,  is  generally  slight,  and  no  otherwise  important 
than  as  a  sign.  In  many  cases,  a  tendency  to  remission  is  observed,  some* 
times  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day ;  and  occasionally  the  exacerbations  sub- 
side with  slight  perspiration ;  though  this  is  much  less  frequent  and  more 
sparing  in  enteric,  than  in  bilious  miasmatic  fever. 

These  symptoms  continue,  with  little  other  change  than  a  gradual  increase, 
for  several  days.  The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  less  strong;  the  skin 
acquires  a  heat  and  aridity  often  described  as  acrid  or  pungent;  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  countenance  and  duskiness  of  complexion  deepen ;  the  tongue  re- 
mains slightly  covered,  or  coats  itself  with  a  thicker  fur,  in  either  case  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  dryness  or  clamminess,  and  often  appearing  red  at  the  tip 
and  borders;  the  stomach,  though  often  retentive,  is  sometimes  irritable; 
diarrhoea  is  not  unfrequent;  transient  pains  are  often  felt  in  the  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  and  some  tympa- 
nitic distension  in  the  bowels  is  discovered  upon  percussion,  with  a  gargling 
sound  upon  pressure  by  the  hand.  A  cough  frequently  sets  in,  either  dry,  or 
accompanied  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration ;  and  the  physical  signs  of 
bronchitis  are  detected  upon  auscultation.  The  urine  is  sometimes  little 
changed,  sometimes  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  offensive.  Such  is  the  course 
of  the  disease,  until  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  from  the  time  of  com- 
plete formation. 

Other  symptoms  are  now  superadded.  The  tongue,  previously  moist  or 
clammy,  usually  begins  to  become  dry,  and  to  assume  a  brownish  colour. 
Deglutition  is  sometimes  painful  or  difficult  The  abdomen  is  obviously  dis- 
tended, so  as  firequently  to  present  a  convex  outline  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage to  the  pubes,  when  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and,  upon  percussion, 
sounds  hollow  or  tympanitic.  If  the  surface  be  carefully  examined,  red  spots 
like  flea-bites  will  show  themselves,  usually  appearing  at  first  in  small  num- 
bers upon  the  abdomen,  but  afterwards  increasing,  and  sometimes  extending 
to  the  chest,  and  even  to  the  limbs  and  fiace.  At  the  same  time,  a  close  in- 
spection will  often  detect  an  eruption  of  small  vesides,  called  sudamina,  upon 
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the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  occasionaUj  also  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  nervoas  symptoms  become  more  decided.  Delirium  or  stupor 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  headache  with  which  the  patient  had  been  tor- 
mented. Ringing  or  buzzing  in  the  ears  is  followed  by  hardness  of  hearing, 
amounting  sometimes  to  deafness.  The  eyes  are  often  injected.  The  tongue 
is  protruded  with  difficulty,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  tremble  in  the  effort 

If  the  disease  continues,  a  completely  typhous  condition  is  at  length  de- 
Teloped.  The  tongue  is  generally  quite  diy,  often  gashed,  and  sore,  or  in- 
crusted  with  a  brown  or  black  coating ;  while  dark  sordes  collect  upon  the 
teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  The  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  Arequent  and  feeble. 
The  surface  is  either  universally  hot  and  dry,  or  hot  in  some  parts  whfle  it  is 
cool  in  others ;  a  peculiar  unpleasant  odour  often  exhales  from  the  body ; 
subsultus  tendinum  and  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  are  not  unfrequent ; 
and  even  epileptiform  spasms,  or  rigid  tonic  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
sometimes  make  their  appearance.  The  patient  is  very  feeble,  lying  on  his 
back,  and  often  slipping  involuntarily  down  in  the  bed.  He  picks  at  the 
bedclothes,  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air ;  mutters  half-formed,  delirious 
sentences,  or  exhibits  a  profound  coma ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  influence 
of  a  potent  delirium,  rises  from  his  bed,  and,  unless  guarded,  reaches  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  and  perhaps  falls  exhausted.  Other  occasional  symptoms  are 
involuntary  fecal  evacuations,  retention  of  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels 
or  nostrils,  and  petechise  and  vibices  upon  the  skin.  Vitality  is  so  feeble  in 
the  skin,  that  blistered  surfaces  often  slough,  and  gangrenous  eschars  are  pro- 
duced in  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  as  over  the  sacrum,  or  upon  the  hips. 

Finally,  if  the  case  is  to  end  unfavourably,  the  pulse  gives  way,  and  becomes 
either  excessively  frequent  and  fluttering,  or  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible ; 
the  extremities  become  cool  and  clammy,  or  the  whole  surface  is  bathed  in  a 
clammy  sweat ;  the  abdomen  is  often  enormously  distended ;  hiccough  some- 
times occurs ;  the  countenance  assumes  the  hippocratic  aspect ;  and  life  is 
quietly  and  almost  insensibly  extinguished.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
fatal  issue  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  death  is  preceded  by  apparently 
painful  struggles  or  convulsions. 

When  a  favourable  termination  is  to  take  place,  the  tongue  becomes  moist, 
and  begins  to  clean  itself  gradually  at  the  tip  and  edges ;  the  pulse  lessens 
in  frequency  and  acquires  greater  fulness ;  the  skin  relaxes,  becoming  cooler 
and  less  dry ;  the  stupor  or  delirium  subsides ;  the  patient  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  things  around  him,  and  exhibits  more  solicitude  for  himself;  the  ab- 
dominal distension  diminishes,  and  some  inclination  for  food  returns,  or  at 
least  less  aversion  for  it  is  displayed.  Convalescence,  under  these  circum- 
stances, speedily  takes  place ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  emaciation  becomes 
more  evident  at  this  moment  than  it  was  before. 

In  other  instances,  especially  in  severe  and  more  protracted  cases,  the  course 
is  somewhat  different  Instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges,  the  tongue 
throws  off  its  fur  in  flakes,  generally  at  first  from  the  centre  or  towards  the 
base,  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  red,  and  somewhat  shining,  as  if  the  papillary 
structure  had  been  partially  destroyed.  This  state  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  soreness  of  the  fauces ;  and  the  velum  pendulum  and  half  arches 
will,  if  examined,  be  found  covered  with  an  exudation,  which  they  are  begin- 
ning to  part  with.  This  is  usually  a  sign  of  an  approaching  amelioration  of 
the  symptoms.  If  the  tongue,  when  thus  cleaned,  remain  moist,  convales- 
cence may  be  pretty  confidently  expected,  though  it  is  always  tedious.  In 
some  instances,  the  tongue  coats  itself  over  again,  and  again  becomes  clean ; 
and  this  change  may  take  place  more  than  onca  Occasionally,  too,  a  thrush- 
like exudation  appears  upon  its  surface.  But  still,  if  the  moisture  continue, 
the  prognosis  is  ultimately  &vourable. 
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If,  howcTer,  at  any  time  daring  the  above  cleaning  process,  or  even  after  it 
has  been  completed,  the  tongue  shoold  become  permanently  dry,  the  symp- 
toms are  again  aggravated,  and  the  patient  again  thrown  into  danger.  I 
have  ascribed  this  result  to  an  increase  of  the  intestinal  disease,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  have  found  it  to  yield  most  happfly 
to  treatment  addressed  to  that  affection. 

Bat,  as  before  observed,  the  convalescence  after  this  mode  of  cleaning  of  the 
tongae  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  and  often  very  much  so.  It  implies  a  de- 
gree of  mischief  to  the  organization  which  time  only  can  repair.  Sometimes 
months  elapse  before  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health.  The  pulse  remains 
long  frequent,  a  febrile  paroxysm  somewhat  resembling  hectic  occasionally 
appears  every  day,  there  are  copious  and  debilitating  sweats  at  night,  the 
appetite  is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  are  disturbed  by  slight  causes.  Disagree- 
able nervous  symptoms  also  frequently  occur;  such  as  wakefulness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  weakened  memory,  childish  fretfulness,  and  sometimes  a  kind 
of  imperfect  delirium  or  insanity,  though  this  is  rare.  The  lower  extremities 
sometimes  become  painful  and  edematous.  Troublesome  and  tedious  ab- 
scesses occasionally  form,  especially  near  the  parotid;  and  boils  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  At  length,  these  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
pear, the  appetite  returns,  and  even  becomes  insatiable,  and  the  patient 
rapidly  acquires  strength  and  flesh.  Not  unfrequently,  the  premature  or 
excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  causes  disagreeable  intestinal  symptoms, 
with  a  return  of  fever;  and  I  have  known  it  apparently  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
Cital  relapse.  The  patient  generally  loses  his  hair,  which,  however,  grows 
again ;  and  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is 
apt  to  desquamate. 

There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  termination  of  this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
ncier, which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  with- 
out any  prenronition  of  danger,  perhaps  even  in  the  midst  of  convalescence, 
with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  exceedingly  tender  to  the 
touch.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pain ;  but  only  tenderness.  The  knees  are 
drawn  up,  and  the  face  assumes  an  anxious  and  even  ghastly  expression. 
Rigors,  an  exceedingly  frequent  and  contract<;d  pulse,  obstinate  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  are  also  frequent  symptoms.  A  collapse  of  the  circulation  and 
of  the  surface  precedes  death,  which  takes  place  usually  within  a  day  or  two, 
though  life  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  a  week.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms 
is  a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  escape  of  its  liquid  contents,  produc- 
ing inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  more  frequently  the  mild  than  the 
aggravated  cases  of  the  disease,  that  are  liable  to  this  serious  accident  It 
occurs  at  variable  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  having  been 
noticed  as  early  as  the  twelfth  day,  and  as  late  as  the  fortieth.  Fatal  perito- 
nitis has  also  been  known  to  occur  without  perforation. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  uncertain,  but  usually  protracted.  Death 
may  take  place  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day ;  but  so  early  a  termination  is 
Tery  rare.  Generally  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  even  later.  The  period  of  conva- 
lescence is  equally  variable.  It  sometimes  begins  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
but  very  rarely  before  the  third  week.  Even  the  mildest  cases  usually  run 
on  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ;  those  of  a  severer  character  seldom 
become  convalescent  before  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  not 
anfrequently  we  witness  recoveries  even  after  the  sixth  week.  The  average 
duration  of  cases  may  be  stated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  The  disease 
leklom  lasts  longer  than  sixty  days,  though  it  has  no  fixed  limits. 

Certain  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  so  important, 
in  reference  to  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  as  to  require  separate  consideration. 
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Diarrhosa,  accordiog  to  Louis,  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom,  haying  been 
absent  in  only  three  of  the  eases  examined  by  him.  It  mnst  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  occurrence  of  liquid  stools  constitutes  diarrhcsa  in  the  esti- 
mation of  that  author,  though  there  may  be  only  one  daily.  But  even  with 
this  limitation,  the  observation  is  not  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it  oocnrs  in 
this  country ;  at  least  as  it  has  occurred  within  my  own  observation.  Diar- 
rhoea is  undoubtedly  frequent,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  considered 
among  the  diagnostic  symptoms;  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  wanting.  I 
have  noticed,  however,  that,  even  when  there  is  apparent  constipation,  the 
bowels  are  acted  on  by  purgative  medicine  much  more  readily  and  abundantly 
than  in  most  other  febrile  diseases.  So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that,  in  a  doubt- 
fbl  case  of  fever,  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  effect  from  purgative  medicine 
should  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  diarrhoea  sometimes  precedes  the  fever ;  but  more  f^quently 
commences  during  the  first  twenty-foar  hoars  after  the  attack,  and  is  occasion- 
ally postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  stools  may  be  only  one  or  two  daily, 
or  more  frequent,  up  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more.  They  are  generally  yellowish 
or  brownish,  and  apparently  healthy  except  in  consistence.  This  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  disease.  While  in  other  severe  fevers  the  dis- 
charges are  almost  always  greatly  altered,  in  this,  they  often  remain  nearly 
natural  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  throughout  the  complaint  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  black  or  bloody,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages ; 
and,  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases,  they  are  dysenteric.  The  diarrhoea 
undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  has  not  been  found  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  characteristic 
disease  of  the  aggregated  intestinal  glands.  It  is  generally  attended  with 
pains  in  the  dbdomerif  which,  though  not  usually  very  severe,  are  often 
troublesome.  When  wanting,  they  may  sometimes  be  elicited  by  pressure. 
They  may  be  present  also  when  there  is  no  diarrhoea. 

Tympanites,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  of 
enteric  fever.  I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  a  case  without  some  degree  of 
it  It  does  not  begin  with  the  disease ;  coming  on  usually  about  the  seventh 
day,  though  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third.  At  first  it  is  not  very  obvious. 
There  may  be  a  slight  increase  of  tension  in  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but 
percussion  is  necessary  to  the  certain  detection  of  the  symptom.  It  increases 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  soon  becomes  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  general 
it  bears  some  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  being  moderate  in 
mild  cases,  and  greater  in  the  severe.  Sometimes  it  is  very  great,  causing 
an  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration  by 
pressure  upon  the  diaphragm.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occasions  great 
distress  to  the  patient.  It  is  also  injurious  by  distending  the  bowels,  so  that 
they  cannot  act  on  their  contents.  This  morbid  collection  of  air  is  chiefly  in 
the  colon ;  the  small  intestines  being  comparatively  little  affected. 

The  rose-coloured  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of 
enteric  fever.  This  consists  of  small  red  spots,  usually  roundish,  and  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  though  sometimes  larger,  often  slightly  prominent,  and  dis- 
appearing under  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  return  upon  the  removal  of  the 
pressure.  They  are  never  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but 
generally  first  make  their  appearance  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  days, 
not  unfrequently  later,  and  sometimes  not  until  near  the  close.  They  occur 
in  general  first  and  most  numerously  on  the  abdomen,  extending  afterwards 
to  the  breast,  and  occasionally  also  to  the  extremities,  and  even  to  the  back 
and  face,  though  very  rare  in  the  last  mentioned  position.  I  have  seen  them 
abundant  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  and  confined  to  that 
place.     Their  number  varies  greatly,  sometimes  not  exceeding  two  or  three. 
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sometimes  being  almost  conntless.  Thej  appear  in  snccessiye  crops,  each 
lasting  three  or  four  dajs,  and  then  gradually  fading ;  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  emption  yaries,  according  to  Lonis,  from  three  to  fifteen  dajs. 
Though  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  some  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  they  are  not  so  in  alL  Out  of  seventy  cases  referred  to 
by  Chomel  and  Gtenest,  they  were  absent  in  sixteen,  or  about  one-quarter. 
As  the  disease  has  occurred  to  my  own  observation,  they  are  very  seldom 
absent ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  their  small  number,  faintness,  and 
Ibgitive  character  in  many  cases,  they  are  often  only  overlooked  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

These  spots  must  not  be  confounded  with  petechia,  which  sometimes  appear 
in  this  disease,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  it  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered strictly  as  an  eruption ;  consisting  merely  of  blood  extravasated  in 
the  skin.  They  are  distinguishable  usually  by  their  more  livid  colour,  by 
never  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  by  not  disappearing  upon  pressure. 
They  occur  much  less  f^quently  than  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  and  are 
more  common  in  genuine  tjrphus  fever  than  in  the  enteric.  Sometimes  the 
hemorrhagic  effusion  is  more  extensive,  consisting  of  patches  or  vibices. 

Sudamina  are  minute  vesicles,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head,  but  sometimes  larger,  either  circular  or  oval,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness  and  transparency,  often  requiring  to  be  viewed  obliquely  in 
order  to  be  seen.  They  may  f^quently  be  detected  by  the  touch.  They 
oocnr  usually  on  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  especially  towards  the 
shoulders,  or  near  the  axilla  or  groin ;  but  may  sometimes  be  seen  upon  the 
trunk  and  limbs ;  and  I  have  known  them  to  cover  thickly  almost  the  whole 
body,  except  the  face.  The  period  of  their  eruption  is  generally  later  than 
that  of  the  red  spots,  being  rarely  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  day.  They 
are  also  less  constant,  and  less  characteristic,  occurring  in  other  febrile  affec- 
tions as  well  as  in  tha^  under  consideration. 

Ccugh  and  the  hronchiHc  rales  are  very  common  in  this  complaint  The 
oough  is  either  dry,  or  attended  with  a  slight  mucous  expectoration,  with  very 
little  or  no  soreness  or  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The  dry  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales  may  be  heard  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  thorax,  and 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oppression  or  dyspnoea  than 
in  ordinary  catarrhal  affections.  They  thus  afford  an  important  diagnostic 
sign.  They  are  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  they  begin 
with  the  disease ;  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  lapse  of  about  a  week. 
Occasionally  they  give  place  to  a  crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  rale,  indicating 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

The  pulse  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  full  and 
strong,  sometimes  even  from  the  commencement  rather  feeble,  and  almost 
always  becoming  so  as  the  disease  advances.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
in  different  cases.  I  have  known  it  not  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and 
differing  from  the  natural  state  only  by  its  weakness.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  A  moderate  degree  of  acceleration,  with  some  fulness  and 
strength,  is  not  uncommon  in  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  those 
which  are  more  severe.  But  if  there  be  any  one  condition  of  pulse  more 
characteristic  than  another,  it  is  that  of  frequency,  smallness,  and  want  of 
strength.  Such  is  often  its  condition  at  the  outset ;  and,  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  a  very  general  tendency  to  it  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  number  of  pulsations  is  often  at  first  from  110  to  120,  and  sometimes 
increases  to  130,  140,  and  even  to  160,  before  the  close.  In  the  last  stage, 
the  pulse,  along  with  its  frequency  and  feebleness,  is  occasionally  irregular 
ind  intermittent ;  and  Louis  has  found  this  condition,  in  most  cases,  asso- 
ciated with  softening  of  the  heart.     Instead  of  increasing  in  frequency  in  the 
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proatrate  etate  of  system,  it  sometimes  becomes  even  slower  than  in  health, 
and  exceedingly  feeble,  indicating  an  absence  of  irritating  influences,  or  an 
extraordinary  insensibOity  to  their  action.  In  the  former  case,  this  condition 
of  the  pulse  is  favourable,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Eemorrhage  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom.  In  the  early  stage,  it  takes 
place  from  the  nostrils,  and  is  highly  characteristic.  The  epistaxis  is  aflnaDy 
very  moderate,  often  not  exceeding  a  few  drops,  and  very  seldom  in  any  diH 
gree  alarming.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  it  is  more  copious,  especially 
at  a  late  period,  and  demands  attention.  But,  in  relation  to  its  effects, 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  advanced 
stages,  is  much  more  important  This  is  often,  at  the  same  time,  a  bad  sign, 
and  injurious  by  the  exhaustion  it  produces.  It  requires  the  careful  attention 
of  the  practitioner,  and  the  stools  should  always  be  examined  in  reference  to 
it  In  some  instances,  the  blood  is  red  and  but  little  changed,  in  others  it  is 
blackish  and  disintegrated.  Occasionally  bleeding  takes  place  from  other 
mucous  surfaces ;  and  petechia  are  notiiing  more  Uian  examples  of  an  inter- 
stitial hemorrhage. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  enteric  fever.  Head- 
ache has  been  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  common  and  trouble- 
some symptoms.  It  is  seldom  entirely  wanting  throughout  the  case.  In 
general,  it  is  heavy  and  dull  rather  than  acute,  most  frequently  occupying  the 
forehead  and  eyes,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  affecting  the  whole  head.  The  eyes  are  occasionally  sore  to  the 
touch,  or  upon  motion.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  pain  is  felt  between  the 
shoulders,  and  in  the  loins  and  extremities  ;  but  this  generally  soon  ceases. 

The  headache  usually  continues  for  a  week,  after  which  it  often  g^ves  way 
to  stupor  or  delirium,  and  does  not  return  when  these  are  dissipated. 

Dulness  or  hebetude  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms,  often 
appearing  early  in  the  disease,  and  showing  itself  in  tiie  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  is  apt  to  be  blank,  apathetic,  or  dejected.  There  is  often  an 
indisposition  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  patient  answers  questions  reluctantly, 
or  shortly,  as  if  vexed.  This  heaviness  usually  increases  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, till  it  amounts  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma;  but  this  is  seldom 
80  profound  that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  by  speaking  to  him  in  a  loud 
voice.  The  stupefaction  does  not  yield  the  comfort  of  sleep ;  for  the  patient 
often  complains,  in  the  midst  of  it,  of  a  want  of  rest.  Instead  of  it,  Uiere  is 
sometimes  morbid  vigilance,  with  great  restlessness  and  jactitation. 

Delirium  often  appears  after  several  days,  but  usually  not  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  until  the  seventh  day  or  later.  In  general  it  is  mild,  indi- 
cating rather  want  of  power  in  the  brain  than  irritation.  If  the  attention  is 
strongly  fixed,  the  mind  often  acts  correctly;  and  it  becomes  wandering  only 
when  left  to  itself.  This  wandering  is  especially  observable  upon  waking 
from  sleep,  and  in  the  night  In  some  instances,  however,  the  delirium  is  violent 
and  even  furious,  so  that  the  patient  screams  loudly,  and  requires  force  to 
restrain  him.  Occasionally  it  is  fantastic,  and  somewhat  hysterical,  inducing 
the  strangest  and  most  whimsical  notions,  and  corresponding  actions.  Thus, 
I  have  known  a  patient  to  have  the  idea  that  he  was  taking  a  walk,  and  to 
imitate  with  the  arms  and  legs,  while  lying  in  bed,  the  motions  of  that  kind 
of  exercise.  A  not  unfrequent  notion  is,  that  he  is  absent  from  home. 
In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  the  delirium  is  apt  to  become  low  and  mut- 
tering ;  the  patient  lying  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  uttering,  in  a  low  or 
whispering  voice,  broken  sentences,  having  only  a  vague  connection.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  even  in  this  stage,  it  is  violent ;  and  the  patient,  unless 
restrained,  will  rise  from  his  bed,  and  even  leave  his  chamber.  The  stupor 
and  delirium  sometimes  alternate,  and  are  not  unfrequently  combined.  The 
latter  is  usually  later  in  appearing  than  the  former. 
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Hardness  of  hearing  is  another  highly  characteristic  symptom,  which  I 
have  not  observed  so  strikingly  or  frequently  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 
Sometimes  it  is  slight,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  deafness. 
It  does  not  usually  occur  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  tinnitus  annum. 

A  tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  skin  is  much  more  striking  in  the  advanced 
than  the  early  stages.  It  shows  itself  particularly  when  the  surface  has  been 
inflamed,  as  by  blusters  or  sinapisms,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and 
friction,  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  body  in  one  position.  Blistera 
are  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  this  effect,  when  applied  furthest  from  the 
centre  of  circulation.  The  insensibility,  more  or  less  complete,  which  is  so 
common  in  this  disease,  favours  the  production  of  eschars  from  pressure. 
The  patient  is  not  sensible  of  the  mi^hief,  and  does  not  therefore  change  his 
position.  The  first  effect  is  to  produce  a  deep  redness,  which  is  followed  by 
a  separation  of  the  cuticle,  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  ultimately  an  ulcer, 
when  the  case  is  sufficiently  protracted.  The  feeble  capillary  circulation,  and 
diminished  vitality  of  the  surface,  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  mischief. 

One  other  symptom  deserves  particular  notice.  I  allude  to  the  retention 
of  urine,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  advanced  stage.  In  consequence  of 
defective  sensibility,  urin^  accumulates  in  the  bladder  so  as  to  produce  con- 
siderable distension  before  the  want  of  micturition  is  felt ;  and  then  the  mus- 
cular coat  has  been  put  so  much  upon  the  stretch  as  to  have  lost  its  power  of 
contraction,  and  the  accumulation  goes  on  increasing.  Enormous  distension 
is  thos  sometimes  induced,  endangering  inflammation  or  rupture  of  the  coats 
of  the  bladder.  When  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  remains,  great  uneasi- 
ness is  produced,  which  is  in  some  cases  referred  to  its  proper  position  by  the 
patient,  but  in  others  only  occasions  restlessness  and  moaning.  In  complete 
insensibility,  no  consciousness  of  inconvenience  is  evinced.  The  practitioner 
is  liable  to  be  led  into  error  by  the  fact,  that  a  slight  involuntary  stillicidium 
of  urine  often  takes  place,  insufficient,  however,  to  prevent  continued  accu- 
mulation. In  all  cases  of  enteric  fever,  the  physician  should  be  constantly  on 
his  g^ard  against  this  accident  in  the  latter  stages.  Though  concealed  from 
the  eye  by  the  coexistence  of  tympanites,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  may 
be  usually  detected  at  once  by  dulness  on  percussion  above  the  pubes. 

M.  Martin  Solon  has  puid  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine  in  this 
disease.  He  has  found  it  to  be  more  scanty,  higher  coloured,  and  denser  than 
in  health,  equally  acid  if  not  more  so,  much  more  abundant  in  urea,  and  oc- 
casionally albuminous,  especially  in  severe  cases,  in  which  this  character  of 
the  hccretion  must  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  (Arch,  Qem  rales, 
ie  sir.,  XV.  545.)  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  found  it  frequently 
albuminous  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  has  noticed  that  in  the  fatal  cases 
this  impregnation  continues  until  death,  while,  in  those  which  recover,  it 
sometimes  disappears  when  convalescence  is  completed,  and  sometimes  per- 
sists for  an  indefinite  period  afterwards.  {Ed,  Month,  Journ,  of  Med,  Set,, 
Oct.  1852,  p.  384.)  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards  has  found  the  urine  in  the  earlier 
stages  invariably  destitute  of  albumen,  but  heavier  than  in  health  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  excess  of  urates.  He  thinks  that  albumen  appears  only  when 
tile  crisis  is  past.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  1853,  p.  236.) 

Varieties  and  Complications. — Though  the  description  above  given  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in  not  a  few 
which  require  notice. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  presents  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  a 
moderate  fever,  with  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  slight  diarrhcea  or 
tendency  towards  it,  some  meteorism  of  the  abdomen,  and  perhaps  a  few  rose- 
coloured  spots.     The  tongue  remains  soft,  moist,  and  whitish  throughout; 
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there  is  do  Tomiting,  no  considerable  nenrons  disorder,  no  great  prostration, 
in  fine,  none  of  those  peculiar  symptoms  nsnally  denominated  tjphons.  The 
disease  runs  its  coarse  in  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  even  in  less  time,  and 
then  subsides  spontaneonslj,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effects.  Such  cases  are 
often  mistaken  for  miasmatic  remittent,  especially  as  they  not  nnfreqnently 
have  a  daily  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tom ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  conyiction,  upon  a  superficial  examination, 
that  the  disease  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  mucous  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  There  are  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  a  slightly  furred  tongue,  and 
perhaps  some  restlessness,  mental  depression  or  disquietude,  or  other  slight 
nerrous  symptom ;  but  little  or  no  headache  or  other  sign  of  cerebral  disorder, 
little  heat  of  skin,  no  great  prostration,  and  no  typhous  phenomena.  The 
disease  may  thus  run  on  for  several  weeks,  exciting  little  solicitude,  except  by 
its  obstinacy.  I  have  been  repeatedly  called  in  consultation,  in  such  cases, 
and  have  been  able  to  detect  their  true  nature  by  an  examination  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  is  always  somewhat  tympanitic,  and  often  exhibits  the  rose- 
coloured  Spots.  If  not  arrested,  the  case  at  length  assumes  a  more  charao- 
teristic  form.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  skin  arid,  the  pulse  more  frequent, 
and  the  abdomen  prominently  tympanitic ;  stupor  or  delirium  sets  in ;  and  the 
other  symptoms,  already  enumerated  as  marking  the  last  stage,  make  their 
appearance  in  greater  or  less  severity. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  more  rapid  and  violent  in  their  character, 
in  which  the  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  or  hepatic  disorder,  or 
of  both.  Along  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  we  have 
much  nausea  and  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  matter,  tenderness  of  the  epig^as- 
trium,  and  not  unf^quently  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  skin.  These 
cases  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  bilious  fever.  They  are  apt  to  ran  their 
course  rapidly,  and  sometimes  terminate  fatally  before  the  rose-coloured  erup- 
tion has  appeared.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  consultation,  which  was 
considered  by  a  skUful  and  experienced  physician  as  bilious  fever,  but  which 
I  suspected  to  be  enteric  fever  from  the  state  of  the  bowels,  connected  with  a 
commencing  meteorism,  and  the  character  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  The 
patient  died  in  about  a  week,  and  the  glandular  patches  of  Peyer  were  found 
enormously  enlarged. 

Sometimes  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  most  prominent  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  dry  or  mucous  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  with  little  or  no  oppres- 
sion, we  have  a  tenacious  or  bloody  expectoration,  shortness  or  difficnlty  of 
breathing,  sometimes  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  physical  signs  of  crepitation 
and  dulness,  indicating  the  supervention  of  pneumonia. 

In  other  eases,  the  brain  is  especially  involved.  Delirium  and  stupor,  one 
or  both,  and  in  various  modifications,  are  the  features  which  most  attract 
attention.  These  may  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes, or  strong  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head ;  or  they  may  be  the 
consequence  of  deficient  action  in  the  brain,  dependent  either  on  a  direct 
loss  of  power,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  When  occurring  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  without  the  signs  of  general  prostration,  they  may  be  ascri))ed  to 
the  former  cause ;  under  contrary  circumstances,  though  they  may  also  some- 
times depend  upon  positive  excitement  in  the  brain,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  safer  to  refer  them  to  the  latter.  Now  and  then  cases  occur  in  which  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  precisely  those  of  meningitis,  but  in  which  after  death 
no  meningeal  inflammation  is  detected,  but  much  intestinal  disease.  The 
probability  is  that,  in  such  cases,  the  cerebral  disorder  is  caused  by  the  irri- 
tation of  the  enteric  affection  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  coses,  in  which  the  typhous  element  seems  to 
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predominate.  From  the  beginning,  there  is  deficiency  of  general  power.  The 
feeble,  though  perhaps  ft^qnent  pulse,  the  obvious  sensorial  debility,  the  ten- 
dency to  black  Bordes  upon  tne  tongue  and  teeth,  the  petechial  and  hemorrhagic 
disposition,  the  dark  stools,  the  peculiar  typhous  odour,  and  the  speedy  and 
great  prostration  of  strength,  are  evidences  of  this  condition  of  system. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  varieties  above  alluded  to  are  more  or  less 
combined  in  the  same  case ;  and  a  still  greater  diversity  may  arise  tcom  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  in  parts  not  particularly  mentioned,  as  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  in  the  skin  constituting  erysipelas,  in  the  joints  imitating 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  spinal  marrow  giving  rise  to  palsy.  In  the  winter  of 
1856, 1  had  two  cases,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  crural  and  femoral 
phlebitis,  attended  with  inflammation  and  much  swelling  of  the  leg.  Lastly, 
there  are  occasionally  cases,  called  latent  by  Louis,  in  which  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  entirely  wanting,  and  nothing  calls  attention  to  their  true  na^ 
ture,  until,  perhaps,  perforation  of  the  bowels  takes  place,  or  death  from  some 
other  cause  reveals  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  intestinal  affection. 

Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Beau  has  described  a  species  of  acute  paralysis,  characterized 
by  intense  subsultus  tendinum  or  muscular  trembling,  with  difficult  articula- 
tion, fever,  and  low  delirium  soon  terminating  in  coma,  which  he  has  noticed 
as  occurring  during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever.  The  affection  always 
ends  fatally  in  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six  days.  The  most  constant  of 
the  lesions  found  after  death  is  softening  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
attended  sometimes  with  cerebral  congestion,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia-mater.  The  same  affection  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
fever,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  convalescence  from  other  diseases,  but  never 
as  an  original  affection.  He  proposes  to  call  it  general  acute  palsy  (Archives 
O^nlraleSj  4e  s&r.,  xxviii.  6.) 

Anaiomical  Characters, — There  is  scarcely  a  single  organ  of  the  body,  in 
which  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  sometimes  found  after  death  from  enteric 
fever ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  affection,  or  possibly  of  the  febrile 
movement,  which  in  this  affection  is  of  unusual  duration,  to  devclope  local 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  But  there  are  certain  anatomical  changes 
which  are  especially  characteristic  of  enteric  fever,  and  which  are  so  seldom 
wanting  that  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  essential.  Such  is  the  affec- 
tion of  the  elliptical  patches  of  those  peculiar  minute  bodies  in  the  ileum,  de- 
nominated the  glands  of  Peyer.  This  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  disease 
in  question,  as  the  i>eculiar  pustular  eruption  is  of  smallpox.  It  has,  in  fact, 
corne  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary  post-mortem  test  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  The  affection  had  been  observed  by  various  pathologists,  as 
by  Stark,  Petit,  and  Bretonneau ;  but  it  is  to  Louis  that  the  credit  is  espe- 
cially due  of  fixing  its  precise  relation  to  this  form  of  fever.  The  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  last-mentioned  pathologist,  in  relation  to  the  enteric  fever  of 
Earo]»e,  have  been  amply  proved  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  disease,  as  it 
prevails  in  the  United  States. 

The  opportunity  is  seldom  offered  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease.  They  have  been  examined, 
however,  at  all  stages  after  the  sixth  day.  At  first  the  patches  are  observed 
to  be  thickened,  anil  their  surface  elevated  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  largest  are  from  two  to  three 
iik-hes  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  the  longest 
diameter  being  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine.  Some  are  smaller  and  more 
cin-ular.  Their  edges  are  in  general  clearly  defined,  smooth,  and  regular,  but 
sometimes  irregular  and  ragged.  Some  of  them  are  dark-red,  some  pale,  and 
others  of  an  intermediate  hue.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  distinguished 
by  Louis  by  the  name  of  hard  and  soft.     The  former  are  hard  to  the  touch. 
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and,  when  dissected,  are  found  to  contain,  beneath  the  mocons  membrane,  and 
resting  upon  the  muscular  coat,  a  layer  of  white  or  yellowish,  firm,  brittle 
matter,  the  cut  sorface  of  which  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  latter  are  softer, 
less  elevated,  and  destitute  of  the  whitish  layer  above  mentioned ;  their  eleva- 
vation,  when  at  all  observable,  being  caused  by  an  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  patches,  and  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue.  In  these,  the  mucous  surface  appears  at  first  granular  or  finely  mam- 
millated,  with  innumerable  small  orifices,  which  give  it  a  reticulated  appear- 
ance ;  a  condition  which  is  ascribed  by  Louis  to  an  enlargement  of  the  several 
glands.  This  character  is  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  affection,  the  surlace 
becoming  uniform,  smooth,  and  still  softer.  Sometimes  the  same  elliptical 
patch  exhibits  both  the  forms  just  described,  one  in  one  part  of  it,  the  other 
in  another ;  and  often  some  of  both  varieties  ar»  found  in  the  same  case.  The 
patches  vary  in  number  from  one  to  thirty,  averaging  perhaps  ten  or  twelve. 
They  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery.  They  do  not  all  originate  at  once,  but  in  general  come  suc- 
cessively, those  near  the  ileo-csecal  veJve  first  appearing,  and  afterwards  those 
higher  up,  even  into  the  jejunum.  The  consequence  of  this  successive  appear- 
ance is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  development,  the  oldest  being  most 
advanced.  Those  highest  in  the  intestine  are  sometimes  but  just  visible,  while 
the  lowest  are  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

The  hard  patches  may  undergo  resolution  or  ulceration ;  the  soft  always 
ulcerate.  In  the  former,  when  not  resolved,  the  matter  deposited  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  first  softens,  and  separates  from  its  connections,  so  as  to  be 
thrown  off  when  the  mucous  coat  above  it  is  removed.  The  surfoce  is  found 
in  various  stages  of  ulceration ;  but,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  whole 
patch  constitutes  one  ulcer,  which  sometimes  remains  of  the  orig^inal  size,  some* 
times  spreads,  and  is  occasionally  stained  yellow  with  bile.  In  some  instances, 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  the  muscular  coat;  in  others,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  tissue,  it  is  the  peritoneal  coat ;  and  this  is  occasionally  pene- 
trated, so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
Out  of  fifty-five  cases  which  he  examined,  Louis  found  eight  of  perforation. 
Sometimes  there  was  only  one  orifice,  sometimes  two  or  three.  The  opening 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  ulcerated  patches,  and  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
c»cum.  The  perforation  is  produced  either  by  the  progress  of  ulceration,  by 
mortification  of  the  uncovered  peritoneal  membrane,  or  by  its  rupture  from 
force  applied  within  the  bowel. 

The  ulcers  usually  have  a  tendency  to  heal.  In  the  process,  the  elevated 
border  is  depressed,  the  cavity  is  filled  by  granulations,  and  the  surface  is  ulti- 
mately covered  with  a  new  mucous  membrane,  which,  though  at  first  smooth, 
more  glossy,  and  more  tender  than  the  healthy  membrane,  in  the  end  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state,  as  the  result  of  their  observation,  that,  in 
the  cases  of  children,  the  diseased  patches  are  almost  always  of  the  soft  variety, 
that  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  rarely  affected,  that  ulceration  is  slower 
in  occurring  than  in  adults,  that  the  ulcer  cicatrizes  more  rapidly,  and  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  inflamed  patches,  instead  of  ulcerating,  undergo  reso- 
lution. (Traite  des  Maladies  des  Enfanis,  ii.  353.) 

The  minute  solitary  closed  glands  of  the  ileum,  frequently  though  errone- 
ously denominated  the  glands  of  Brunner^  from  which  they  differ  anatomi- 
cally as  well  as  in  position,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner  being  provided  with 
excretory  ducts,  and  situated  in  the  duodenum,  are  usually  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  glands  of  Peyer ;  being  enlarged  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
visible,  and  either  hard  or  soft,  ulcerated,  Ac.  These  diseased  bodies  are 
scattered,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  over  the  whole  inner  circumference  of 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  are  sometimes  fonnd  also  in  the  colon.  Oc- 
casionally the  elliptical  patches  are  alone  afiected ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in 
some  rare  instances,  the  solitary  glands  have  been  diseased  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  patches ;  but»  in  general,  they  are  both  more  or  less  diseased. 
The  aggregated  glands  are  more  frequently  ulcerated  than  the  solitary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  between  the  affected  glands,  generally 
exhibits  signs  of  disease,  being  sometimes  thickened  by  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion, sometimes  softened,  and  sometimes  of  a  white  or  grayish  colour,  though 
more  generally  reddened. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  as  constantly  diseased  as  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Those  corresponding  with  the  morbid  patches  are  most  affected, 
but  not  exclusiyely  so.  The  glands  are  reddened,  enlarged,  and  softened,  and 
sometimes  exhibit  traces  of  pus,  though  very  rarely  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  an  abscess.  As  they  become  diseased  with  the  patches,  so  do  they  also 
return  alougwith  these  to  the  healthy  state.  The  lymphatic  glands  elsewhere 
are  also  sometimes  enlai^ged  and  reddened,  but  less  frequently,  and  in  less 
degree,  than  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.* 

The  lesions  above  described  are  those  characteristic  of  the  disease.  There 
are  numerous  others,  which,  being  incidental,  require  only  a  brief  notice. 

Other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  besides  those  mentioned,  arc  often 
diseased.  The  pharynx  was  found  by  Louis,  in  one-sixth  of  the  cases,  ulcer- 
ated, coated  with  false  membrane,  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  cesopkagus 
was  ulcerated  about  as  frequently,  the  ulcers  being  generally  small,  and  some- 

*  Cntain  Qcrmmn  pathologiits,  among  whom  are  Rokitanski  and  Engle,  hare  pnt 
ibrtk  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  typhus  fever,  dis- 
posing it  to  the  deposition  of  a  pecular  typhous  matter,  which  bears  to  the  general  state 
of  syetcm  the  same  relation  that  tubercle  does  to  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  The  depo- 
lit  maj  take  place  in  rarions  organs,  as  the  spleen,  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
mesenterio  glands,  Ac.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  colour,  at  first  of  a 
rather  firm  consistence,  but  ultimately  softening,  and  in  the  end  either  absorbed,  or 
disehari^ed  by  ulceration,  Ac.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  applicable  to  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  between  which  and  phthisis  some  analogy  has  long  since  been  noticed, 
Ulowance  being  made  for  the  acute  character  of  the  former,  and  the  chronic  character 
of  the  latter.  As  the  typhus  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  fact  the  enteric,  or  typhoid 
of  Louis,  it  is  to  this  affection,  and  not  to  the  proper  or  British  typhus,  that  the  remarks 
of  Rokitanski  must  be  considered  as  applicable.  Prof.  Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  noticed 
the  deposit  referred  to  in  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  city  in  1846-7.  Out  of  68 
caMS  examined  by  him,  10  presented  the  deposit  in  the  spleen,  15  something  analogous 
to  it  in  the  lungs,  and  19  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as  described  by  Louis,  &c. 
(Ed.  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  Oct.  1847.)  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  these 
were  cases  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenncr  has  noticed  in  this  disease  a 
deposit  similar  to  that  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  the  mesentric  glands,  in  the  spleen, 
the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  (Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
vi.  287.)  The  substance  thus  deposited  appears  to  be  an  exudation  possessed  of  but 
fveble  powers  of  organization,  in  consequence  of  which  it  soon  loses  its  vitality,  and 
pa<>i«es  under  the  influence  of  chemical  laws,  being  thereby  softened,  and  partially  at 
leajtt  converted  into  a  puruloid  liquid,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  diseased  mesen- 
teric glands  of  enteric  fever.  Dr.  Jenner  suggests  that  the  change  may  be  a  process  of 
fatty  degeneration,  which  is  very  probable.  In  the  intestines,  this  softened  matter  is 
thrown  off  by  ulceration ;  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen  it  is  probably  absorbed. 
The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  the  typhoid  matter,  like  the  tuberculous  and  cancerous, 
might  have  peculiar  characteristic  cells;  but  none  which  can  be  considered  as  quite 
distinctive  have,  1  believe,  been  observed  under  the  microscope.  According  to  Dr. 
Carl  We<il,  of  Vienna,  the  matter  deposited  in  Peyer's  glands,  and  in  the  mesenterio 
glands,  contains  1.  roundish  cells  enclosing  one  or  more  oval  nuclei,  with  many  fine 
granules,  and  sometimes  oil  globules,  which  fill  the  cell  and  conceal  the  nucleus ;  2. 
many  spindle-shaped  cells  with  large  oval  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  and  8.  in  many  coses, 
instead  of  fuUy  developed  cells,  granular  corpuscles  similar  to  those  described  by  Le- 
bert  as  characteristic  of  tubercle.  (See  Med,  Bxaminer,  N.  S.  xi.  164.)— iV^ote  to  the 
tecond,  fourth,  andfftk  edUione, 
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times  nnmeroos.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  was  more  flreqaentlj  quite 
natural  than  in  sabjects  who  had  died  of  any  other  acnte  difiease ;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  often  morbid,  being  softened,  reddened,  thinned,  mammillatedy 
ulcerated,  &c.  The  softening,  which  is  the  most  frequent  lesion,  though  some- 
times inflammatory,  is  thought  not  to  be  so  in  most  instances.  It  is  veiy 
probably,  in  some  instances,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Budd,  in  his  work  on  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  (Am.  ed.  page  31),  a  posthumous  result  of  the  solvent 
property  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  no  degree  a  pathological  lesion.  The 
duodenum  is  not  often  mnch  affected.  Its  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  stomach.  The  colon  is  almost  always  distended  with  air,  sometimes 
enormously  so.  Occasionally  isolated  closed  glands  are  found  diseased  like 
those  of  the  small  intestines ;  and  a  few  small  round  patches,  similar  to  those 
of  the  ileum,  have  been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane sometimes  shows  signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  redness,  softness,  and 
ulceration. 

The  spleen  is  in  almost  all  cases  more  or  less  altered,  being  generally  en- 
larged and  softened,  and  sometimes  very  much  so.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
four  or  five  times  the  usual  size,  and  softened  to  the  condition  of  a  bloody 
pulp,  through  which  the  finger  will  pass  readily  in  any  direction. 

The  liver  is  also  frequently  softened,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  other- 
wise variously  altered,  but  without  any  constant  or  characteristic  lesion.  The 
same  may  be  said,  in  a  still  less  degree,  of  the  kidneys.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  urinary  passages  have  been  found  inflamed,  in  a  very  few  instancea 
The  heart  is  sometimes  softened,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  tinged  red 
with  blood,  probably  from  imbibition.  In  relation  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ulcerated  or  coated 
with  inflammatory  exudation ;  the  bronchial  membrane  is  often  reddened ; 
and  signs  of  congestion,  inflammation,  or  effusion  of  blood,  are  sometimes 
oliserved  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  The  brain  exhibits  fewer  evi- 
dences of  disease  than  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  symptoma  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  quite  healthy.  Sometimes  the  membranes 
appear  congested  or  inflamed ;  serous  effusion  has  been  observed ;  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  has  exhibited  red  points  when  cut  But  no  satisfac- 
tory connection  has  been  traced  between  these  lesions  and  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disorder  evinced  during  life. 

The  blood  drawn  daring  life  often  does  not  apparently- differ  from  its  con- 
dition in  health.  It  coagulates  firmly,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  attended 
with  some  accessory  inflammation,  exhibits  no  buffy  coat  But  if  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism  is  superadded,  the  inflammatory  crust  appears, 
though  usually  soft,  and  sometimes  gelatinous.  Sometimes  in  low  typhous 
cases,  the  blood  is  only  partially  coagulable,  or  wholly  uncoagulable.  It  has 
been  found  in  both  states  after  deat£.  When  uncoagulated,  it  is  sometimes 
mingled  with  air.  It  generally  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  fibrin  than 
healthy  blood. 

Many  of  the  above  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
connection  with  the  fever ;  but  the  softness  which  has  been  noticed  in  so  many 
organs  is  thought  by  the  best  pathologists  not  to  be  inflammatory,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  direct  loss  of  vital  cohesion  in  the  organs,  either  from  debility, 
or  the  state  of  the  blood. 

Causes. — Nothing  precisely  \b  known  of  the  cause  of  enteric  fever.  The 
circumstances  of  its  production  are  very  diversified.  It  is  certainly  often 
generated  in  situations  where  human  beings  are  crowded  together,  with  in- 
sufficient or  unwholesome  food,  and  a  confined  and  vitiated  air.  Hence,  it 
appears  to  originate  especially  in  prisons,  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  large 
cities,  camps,  and  ships.    Many  of  Uie  patients,  Drought  eveiy  year  with  this 
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disease  to  the  Pennsylrania  Hospital,  are  poor  emigrants  from  on  board  ships. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  the  disease  to  oocnr  in  yonng  men,  serving  as  resi- 
dent p^yddaiia  in  hoqdtah.  It  it  a  wd  known  ikct,  that  yonng  persons, 
aoBing  from  thA  eoimtiy  into  larne  dtiei  to  reside,  an  Teiy  qit  to  be  att^^ 
wifhit.  This  has  been  obeerred  in  Paiii.  I  have  noticed  it  also  in  Philar 
iriphfaL    The  oUer  residents  are  less  liable  to  be  ailbeted. 

Froa  flw  above  bets,  it  might  be  inftired  that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
hoHsui  affloTia  or  excretions  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  But  it  often  also 
friiginateB  in  the  pnre  air  of  the  country.  Ihare  met  with  it  in  the  healthiest 
naOBB  of  onr  middle  states,  even  among  the  mountains. 

It  bM  been  thought  by  many  to  be  contagious.  Many  strong  firsts  hare 
been  adduced,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  support  of  this 
*r*»^**"*  llins^  an  indiTidnal  coming  into  a  healthy  vicinity,  from  some 
fbee  where  the  disease  prevails,  is  ta&a  ill  with  it ;  and  several  days  after- 
ward, others  residing  in  the  same  house  are  seiied,  and  the  complaint  spreads 
stTwg  tha  neighbouring  population.  Such  instances  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Awstin  Flinty  of  Bidhlo,  N.  Y.  (Am.  Jtmm.  of  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.,  x  21),  by 
Db  BmuanA  Jaiiaon,  Ibrmeriy  of  Nortiinmberiand,  Penn.  (Ibid.,  x  349),  by 
tta  lale  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Connecticut  (BarO^  on  Typhoid  Fever,  p. 
MX  9md  bj  several  French  authors.    But  agidnst  the  opinion  of  its  ordinary 

is  thefiust^  that  it  is  constantly  springing  up  in  isolated  cases, 
aay  possible  eommunicati<m,  and  that,  in  such  instances,  it  is  very 
if  ever  imparted  to  others.  Though  I  have  seen  much  of  the  disease 
in  piivite  and  pubUc  praettee,  I  never  mew  an  instance,  in  which  it  could 
la  slunrlr  shown  to  be  the  result  of  contagion.  If  contagious  at  all,  it  must 
htflo  cmif  feebly,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

II  in  my  apt  to  prevail  epidemically  in  country  places ;  and  one  of  its 
Miriiar  dmneters,  when  thus  originating,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to 
lailad  dhtricts,  in  this  respect  very  much  resemblin|^  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
British  IsIandSt  it  rapears  to  be  occasionally  associated  with  the  typhous 
Sfldemirn  to  which  those  regions  are  subject 

Certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to  it  than  others.    Age 

ks  a  great  influence  over  this  predisposition.     It  is  comparatively  rare  be- 

yuad  Softj  years  of  age,  much  more  so  beyond  forty,  and  very  rare  indeed 

^-      hjood  fiS£f.    Of  255  cases  observed  by  Louis  and  by  Chomel,  78  were  from 

Ibea  to  twenty ;  95,  fW>m  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  54,  from  twenty-five  to 

'-      ^Ur^;  SIS,  from  thirty  to  forty;  5,  from  forty  to  fifty;  and  only  1  above 

:-      lly.    I  have  attended  a  female  patient  who  died  of  the  disease  in  her  fifby- 

t      w  year.    From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  not  to  occur  in 

r       dUdrai  below  puberty.    But  the  cases  referred  to  were  in  hospitals,  where 

Ipnsame  children  are  not  admitted.     The  fact,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  dis- 

Nis  does  occur,  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  very  early  life.    I  have 

npestedly  seoi  it  in  children  under  ten. 

It  fa  generally  admitted  not  to  occur  twice  in  the  same  person.  This  fact 
wn  npain  its  oomparative  unfrequency  in  the  aged.  Those  who  are  sns- 
MUe  to  the  dis^uw  will  be  likely  to  have  it  before  they  have  attained 
mddk  life.  The  same  feet  has  been  adduced  as  an  analogical  argument  in 
fcroar  of  its  contagiousness. 
""  Umay  occur  at  any  season,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  the  autumn 
isd  whiter.  Such  at  least  has  been  my  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
I      BsspitaL 

:         listigiM^  flzpoBure  to  the  sun,  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  mentsl  disturfo- 
saes»  Wf9Kt  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  exciting  causes. 

On  m  whob,  the  most  rational  view  of  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever,  in 
the  pcesent  strta  of  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be,  that  an  inherent  predisposi- 
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tion  to  this  disease  exists  in  many  persons,  analogous,  in  some  measure,  to  tbe 
tnbercnlons,  the  gontj,  and  the  rhenmatic  predisposition,  which  is  liable  to  bo 
called  into  action  by  varions  exciting  causes,  perhaps  by  almost  any  cause 
capable  of  considerably  distarbing  the  Tital  functions ;  but  that  all  persons  do 
not  have  the  predisposition,  and  that  it  is  generally  exhausted  by  one  attack 
of  the  disease.  Hence  its  occurrence  after  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat  and  cold, 
mental  anxiety,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effluyia  engendered  by  de- 
composing animal  excretions,  the  contagions  miasm  of  typhus  itself,  epidemie 
influence,  and  even  marsh  miasmata,  may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  disease 
in  the  predisposed.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
clue  to  the  varieties  of  character  which  it  assumes.  If  the  exciting  cause 
have  nothing  of  a  depressing  nature  in  it,  we  may  have  an  open  inflammatoiy 
or  sthenic  case.  If  it  be  depressing,  as  the  contagion,  animal  exhalation,  or 
epidemic  influence  which  produces  typhus,  we  shall  have  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhous  case ;  in  other  words,  there  may  be  typhus  superadded  to  enteric 
fever.  So,  also,  marsh  miasm,  in  calling  the  predisposition  into  action,  may 
produce  that  sort  of  complication,  which  we  occasionally  witness,  of  the  re- 
mittent or  bilious  and  enteric  fevers.  Even  the  occasional  apparent  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle.  Supposing 
the  true  typhus  to  be  superadded  to  the  enteric  fever,  the  contagion  generated 
by  the  former  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  in  other  individuals  who 
may  have  the  predisposition.  Indeed  the  typhous  state,  in  whatever  disease 
it  occurs,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  generating  a  miasm,  which  shall  produce 
the  same  state  in  other  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  into  action  other 
disorders  to  which  the  system  may  be  predisposed  from  inherent  causes,  or 
from  external,  such  as  epidemic  influence.  Hence,  perhaps,  tbe  seeming 
contagiousness,  sometimes,  of  typhous  dysentery,  malignant  erysipelas,  fte. 

Nature, — This  disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  gastro-enteritii. 
But  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  often  wanting;  and  the  course  of  the 
symptoms  is  in  general  wholly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mucous  ente- 
ritis. Dissection,  moreover,  has  proved  a  distinction  between  the  two  affec- 
tions by  making  known  the  diseased  state  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  Another 
opinion  considers  the  disease,  though  differing  from  ordinary  enteritis,  as  con- 
sisting essentially  in  the  peculiar  state  of  these  glands ;  all  the  other  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  this  affection,  just  as  the  fever  in  pleurisy  results  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  But  this  is  scarcely  more  tenable  than  the 
former.  The  general  symptoms  bear  no  certain  relation  in  intensity  to  the 
degree  of  the  local  affection.  It  has,  indeed,  never  been  proved  that  this 
begins  with  the  disease ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  it  may  not  commence  till  some  days  after  the  fever.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection  between  the  intestinal  affection  and 
various  other  symptoms,  such  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  at  the 
commencement,  the  great  tendency  to  stupor,  the  frequent  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, the  peculiar  condition  of  the  spleen,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  &c. 
The  great  probability  is,  that  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  a  sort  of 
internal  eruption,  like  that  of  smallpox  upon  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  merely  a 
characteristic  attendant  upon  the  complaint.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that 
this  glandular  affection  is  absolutely  essential.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
fever,  we  arc  iu  the  dark,  as  we  are,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  all  the  essential 
fevers.  It  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  exanthematous  fevers,  not 
only  by  the  intestinal  affection,  which,  as  before  stated,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  internal  eruption,  but  also  by  the  rose-coloured  spots,  which  are  so 
commonly  present  at  some  stage  of  the  disease.  How  it  happens  that  the 
complaint  should  be  sometimes  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  typhous,  has 
been  already  explained.     Its  tendency,  even  when  inflammatory  in  the  be- 
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n^,  to  OGnune  a  low  form  analogons  to  typhns  in  the  end,  is  probably 
^  to  the  freneral  lo^  of  power  incident  to  the  long  continnance  of  the 
,  and  eapeciall;  to  the  depravation  of  the  lilood,  ariaing  from  disease  of 
trudures  throngh  nhich  nutriment  reiuhcf)  the  circulation,  namely,  the 
:inal  mncona  membrane  and  the  mesenteric  |;lands. 
agnosia. — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  the  fre- 
Ely  slow  and  insidious  mode  of  attack,  the  diarrhcca  at  the  beginning  or 
afterwards,  the  dnll  or  heavy  cxprcHiion  of  countenance,  the  dusky  hue 
e  face,  the  tendency  to  ejiistaxis,  the  cough  and  bronchial  rales,  and, 
the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  the  drj'ness  of  the  tongue  and  general  dimina- 
jf  the  secretions,  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  the  sadamina,  the  tympa- 
•fadomcn,  the  deafness,  the  stupor  or  delirium,  and  the  various  signs 
itive  of  the  typiious  state.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  either  aensi- 
t  the  toncfa  or  discoverable  l>y  percus.sion,  mny  have  some  weight  in  the 
loais.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  exceeding  generally  that  of  other 
I,  ia  also  an  important  diagnostic  character  it  must  not,  however,  be 
"Btoud  that  all  these  symptoms  are  necessarily  present  in  every  case, 
liagnosis  may  be  very  certain,  though  many  of  them  shonld  be  absent 
«  of  the  diseases  with  which  enteric  fever  is  most  frequently  confounded 
<  remittent  or  bilious  fcver.  The  latter,  however,  may  usually  be  dia- 
iihcd  by  its  more  regular  and  decided  remissions,  by  the  bilious  vomit- 
ad  yellowness  of  skin  which  fretjucntly  attend  it,  by  its  shorter  duration 
ti  tendency  to  end  in  intermittent,  and  by  the  absence  or  comparative 
•  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  diarrhcea,  epis- 
dingy  complexion,  hebetude  of  expression,  stupor,  tympanites,  and  rose- 
red  dpots.  The  last-mentioned  symptom  is,  I  believe,  never  present 
;  aneomplicated  luiasraatie  remittent  T}-]ilious  sym])toms  are  much  less 
ion  in  bilious  tliaii  in  enteric  fever.  Dissectiiin  confirms  the  diagnosis. 
B  in  bilious  fever  the  stomach  is  more  frcciuuntly  inflamed,  and  the  liTcr 
lonred  than  in  the  enteric ;  the  spleen  is  less  disea.<!cd,  and  there  is  a 
absence  of  the  affection  of  the  glands  of  I'eycr,  and  of  the  mesenteric 
s,  characteristic  of  the  latter  complaint.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
losis  is  very  di Hie uU.  especially  when  the  bilious  fever  assumes  the  pro- 
xl  ty]>hoid  furin.  1  believe  that,  occasionally,  the  two  complainta  are 
lingled,  in  consequence  of  the  co-opcnilion  of  their  cau^^es.  Thus,  cases 
g  all  the  essential  characters  of  enteric  fever  iircnsionally  end  in  intcr- 
Dt ;  and  biliuus  fevers,  or  ad'ections  which  ciuinot  l>c  distinguished  from 
sometimes  show  the  signs  of  enteric  fever  during  their  progress. 
e  diagnofi.'!  lietween  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  is  nserved  until  we  come 
i  latter  of  these  affections. 

lammation  of  thcmcuiiiranesafihcbraiii  sometimes  bears  a  considerable 
iblance,  in  the  general  nsi)ect  of  the  case,  to  enteric  fever.  But  a  close 
tion  to  the  diognosiic  chnracters  above  enumirnted  will  generally  enable 
irai-titioner  to  reach  a  Just  conclusion.  The  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  and 
ness  without  delirium  in  the  fii'st  stage,  and  the  tympanites,  sndamina, 
ruse-coliiured  eruption  of  the  second  stage,  urc  jierhajis  the  most  im- 
nt  symptoms  in  this  relation. 

e  different  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  especially  in  eliildrcn,  are  same- 
difficult  to  diagnosticate  fnmi  enteric  fever,  which  they  often  very 
y  rescuible  in  their  symptoms  and  course.  Whether  the  tuberculization 
s  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  peritoneum,  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance;  but,  with  attention  direeted  to  the  subject, 
1  recollection  of  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  enteric  fever — the 
ixis,  the  dulness  of  countenance,  the  diarrlnuu  with  the  generally  healthy 
Bg  stools,  the  tympanites,  and  cs])ecialty  the  rose-coloured  spots,  there 
VOL  L  23 
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can  in  general  be  no  great  nncertaintj  in  the  diagnosis  after  a  dae  period  of 
obseryation.  Dr.  Wm.  Jenner  deserycs  credit  for  calling  attention  to  tlua 
sabject.  (See  Lond,  Med.  Times  &  Gaz,,  May,  1853,  p.  464.) 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  cases  of  enteric  fever  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  macons  enteritis.  Bnt,  though  the  discrimination  may  not  always  be 
easy  at  all  stages  of  the  two  complaints,  yet  there  can  be  little  diflBcoltj  when 
they  are  carefally  observed  thronghout  their  course. 

The  practitioner  should  generally  avoid  a  hasty  decision  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  complaint.  Many  fevers  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  enteric  fever,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  decide  with  certainty  upon  its  character. 

Prognosis. — In  this  country,  and  as  it  has  happened  to  fall  nnder  my 
observation,  enteric  fever,  though  a  serious,  is  yet  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  It 
iSy  however,  one  of  those  complaints  which  put  on  very  different  degrees  of 
violence,  nnder  different  circumstances.  From  statistical  reports,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  some  occasions,  it  is  exceedingly  fatal  In  hospitals  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  so  than  in  private  practice.  Out  of  140  cases  observed  by 
Louis,  52,  or  more  than  one-third,  terminated  fatally;  while  in  134  treated 
by  M.  Piedaguel,  there  were  only  19  deaths,  or  about  one-seventh.  (Did.  de 
Mid.,  X.  480.)  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  deaths  in  the 
year  1830,  were  one  in  three  and  a  half;  in  1831,  one  in  fourteen  and  a  half^ 
and  in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  November,  1836,  to  November,  1888, 
there  were  fifty-five  cases  without  one  death.  (Bartlett  on  Typhoid  and 
Typhus  fever,  p.  100-1.)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  great  difference  in 
the  result  could  be  referred  to  any  difference  in  the  treatment  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  while  certain  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  are  very  mild,  othen 
are  very  fatal ;  and  that  the  grade  of  its  severity  as  an  endemic  differs  greatlj 
in  different  years.* 

Nevertheless,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  my  own  observation  hitherto,  there 
are  few  serious  diseases  which  exhibit  more  happily  the  controlling  inflnenee 
of  treatment  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  complaint  cannot  be  suddenly 
interrupted  in  its  progress ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  often  be  mate- 
rially shortened,  and  still  more  frequently  conducted  to  a  favourable  issue, 
when,  if  without  treatment,  it  would  end  in  death.  No  case  should  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  desperate.  There  is  no  condition  so  low,  no  sjrmptom  so 
fatal,  that  death  should  be  considered  as  inevitable.  It  is  only  in  articnlo 
mortis  that  the  case  should  ])e  given  up.  The  most  desperate  state  is  pro- 
bably that  connected  with  intestinal  jvcrforation.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
some  slight  chance  of  safety.  The  effused  contents  of  the  bowels  may  be 
confined  by  cxtravasatcd  fil)rin,  and  the  intestinal  opening  maybe  closed;  or 
a  curable  abscess  pointing  externally  nioy  take  the  place  of  diffused  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  On  tlic  other  hand,  no  case  of  the  disease,  however  light  it  may 
be,  can  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  free  from  danger.  All  cases  are  liable 
to  perforation,  even  the  mildest.  Unexpected  complications  may  take  place 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  disappoint  the  apparently  best  founded  ex- 

*  Out  of  twonty-onc  cases  of  the  fever,  treated  by  myself  in  the  Pennsylviiiiia  Hos- 
pital during  the  term  of  my  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  but  one  proved  fatal. 
The  same  proportion  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  following  winter.  In  the  w^inter  of 
1852-3,  the  number  of  cases  was  thirteen,  and  of  deaths  two,  or  one  to  six  and  a  half.  In 
the  winter  of  1858-4,  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  thirty-one,  and  of  deaths  one. 
The  general  average  of  deaths  for  the  four  years,  was,  therefore,  one  out  of  seventeen 
oases.  The  cases  admitted  into  the  Hospital  were  of  all  grades  of  severity  ftrom  the 
mildest  to  the  most  severe,  and  in  all  stages  from  the  very  commencement  to  near  the 
close.  The  treatment  employed  was  that  recommended  in  this  work.  (Xote  to  the  fourth 
edition.) 
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pectedoos.  I  once  lost  a  case  which  promised,  according  to  all  ordinary 
signs,  to  eyentnate  favonrably,  through  the  supervention  of  intestinal  invagi- 
nation. The  prognosis,  therefore,  should  always  be  cautious.  Among  the 
most  unfavourable  symptoms  are  steady  and  complete  delirium,  a  notion  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  him,  profound  coma, 
stertorous  respiration,  excessive  subsultus  or  epileptic  spasms,  rigidity  of  the 
Hmbe  and  eyelids,  abundant  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  invol- 
ontary  discharges,  great  prostration,  extreme  feebleness  and  frequency  of 
pulse  amounting  to  130  or  upwards,  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
eolliqaative  sweats,  and  very  great  abdominal  distension.  Yet  there  is  no 
one  of  these  which  has  not  been  followed  by  recovery.  The  favourable  symp« 
toms  are  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  increased  con- 
Kionsness  and  interest  in  surrounding  objects,  a  restoration  of  healthy 
secretion,  and  a  disposition  in  the  tongue  to  become  moist  and  clean.  The 
younger  the  patient,  and  the  better  his  previous  state  of  health,  the  more 
frvoorable  is  the  prognosis. 

IVeaiment. — As  there  is  often  diarrhoea  at  the  commencement,  or,  if  not 
dfarrlieea,  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  cathartic  medicine,  it 
b  not  advisable,  as  in  most  other  fevers,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  active 
pvrging.  Yet  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  in  order  to  obviate 
tiie  injiiry  arising  from  the  contact  of  irritating  matter  with  their  lining 
Benhrane.  A  very  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  castor  oil  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  when  there  is  much  existing  irritation, 
the  litter  of  these  medicines  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
•dvisable,  when  there  is  pain  at  the  same  time  with  diarrhoea,  to  administer 
eaitor  oil  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  Afterwards,  throughout 
tlM  complaint,  the  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  evacua- 
tioitB  be  spontaneous  and  free,  as  often  happens,  no  opening  medicine  will 
be  requisite.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  be  scanty  or  wanting,  means 
should  be  used  to  procure  at  least  one  full  discharge  daily.  The  gentlest 
kzatives,  and  those  in  small  doses,  will  be  sufficient.  A  fluidrachm  or  two 
of  castor  oil,  a  single  Seidlitz  powder,  one  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt,  or 
half  a  drachm  of  magnesia  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. The  magnesia  should  be  preferred,  when  sourness  of  the  breath  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  acid  in  the  circulation.  Rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepa- 
rations is  well  adapted  to  the  ty[)hoid  cases,  in  the  latter  stages.  When  the 
stomach  is  irritable,  or  cathartic  medicines  worry  the  patient,  the  same  object 
may  be  effected  by  enemata.  These  should  be  mild  in  the  early  stages ;  but, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  tympanites  is  considerable, 
may  be  very  advantageously  combined  with  oil  of  turpentine.  But  I  would 
again  impress  upon  the  young  practitioner  the  necessity  of  avoiding  irritating 
ud  drastic  cathartics  in  this  fever. 

The  bowels  having  been  evacuated  if  necessary,  the  next  indication  is  to 
obviate  the  febrile  symptoms.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  active 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  other  vital  organ  is  obvious,  in- 
Tolving  life  in  danger,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  ounces;  and  it  may  possibly  he  proper  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  remedy,  however,  is  wliolly  uncalled  for  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  and  might  be  positively  injurious  in  very  many.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  disease  generally  runs  a  certain  course,  and  that  this  is 
sometimes  very  protracted.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  husband  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  especially  as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  complaint  is 
often  to  debi/itj.  Bleeding  will  not  arrest  it,  and,  if  carried  too  far  or  im- 
Pf^JP®'''y  employed,  may  so  prostrate  the  system  as  to  cause  it  ultimately  to 
«n»  under  the  malady.     The  main  use  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  local  and 
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disorganizing  inflammation.  When  this  indication  is  not  presented,  and  the 
pulse  is  not  yery  full  and  strong,  it  is  best  to  omit  the  remedy  altogether.  It 
will  almost  never  be  proper  to  employ  it  after  the  first  week ;  though  local 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  at  almost  any  stage,  when  called  for  by  inflam- 
mation or  active  congestion  of  particular  organs,  even  though  there  may  be 
great  debility,  care  being  taken  to  proportion  the  amount  of  blood  abstracted 
to  the  strength.  I  have  known  much  advantage  to  accrue  from  the  loss  of 
an  ounce  or  two  of  blood,  in  the  most  advanced  stages,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  congested  or  inflamed  organ.  Leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples  or 
back  of  the  neck,  in  cases  of  cerebral  fulness  or  excitement,  to  the  chest  in 
cases  of  oppressed  respiration,  and  to  the  abdomen  when  tender  to  the  touch, 
are  often  useful. 

Refrigerant  diaphoretics  should  be  employed  from  the  commencement 
Some  recommend  the  antimonials ;  but  they  are  in  general  too  much  dis- 
posed to  irritate  the  bowels,  and,  when  freely  employed,  have  too  sedatiTe  an 
influence  except  in  the  earliest  stages.  I  prefer  the  citrate  of  potussa,  in  the 
form  of  neutral  mixture,  or  effervescing  draught  (See  U.  S.  Dtspenaaiory,) 
This  may  be  given  throughout  the  complaint,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  diy^ 
and  the  pulse  not  very  feeble.  For  the  first  few  days,  if  the  bowels  should 
be  quiet,  the  stomach  not  irritable,  and  the  pulse  pretty  firm,  this  diaphoretie 
may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  When  the  nenroos 
symptoms  begin  to  appear,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  added  to  it;  and,  in 
all  stages,  should  it  produce  uneasiness  of  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  be  use- 
fully  combined  with  small  doses  of  laudanum,  solution  of  sul])hate  of  morphi% 
or  other  preparation  of  opium.  Some  prefer  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
to  the  citrate  of  potassa.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  given  every  two 
hours  during  the  day,  and  in  the  night  if  the  patient  be  awake  and  restless; 
but,  in  this  fever,  it  is  almost  always  best  that  the  nights  should  be  passed 
in  sleep.  For  this  purpose,  when  determination  to  the  head,  or  the  exist* 
ence  of  stupor  does  not  contraindicatc  the  remedy,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  o])ium  and  ipecacuanha  in  pill,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  opium  which  may  agree  better  with  the  patient,  may  be  given 
at  bedtime. 

Cold  ablutions  are  very  useful  in  abating  the  heat  of  the  surface.  The 
legs,  arms,  and  temples  should  frequently  be  sponged  with  cold  water ;  and, 
when  the  skin  is  uniformly  hot  and  dry,  the  application  may  be  extended  to 
the  whole  surface.  In  cases  attended  with  much  debility,  diluted  spirit  may 
be  substituted.  The  patient  should  also  be  allowed  cold  drinks,  and,  if  he 
wish  it,  a  little  ice  in  his  mouth,  when  not  greatly  prostrate. 

Certain  local  affections  often  require  attention.  Severe  headache  may  be 
treated  by  leeches,  and  applications  of  cold  water  or  ice  in  bladders.  For 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  more  or  less  flatulent  distension,  small  local  bleed- 
ings, warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  and  rubefacients  or  blisters 
may  be  used.  Should  i)ain  and  lendeniess  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  abdomen,  whether  at  the  epigastrium,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  or  else- 
where, a  few  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  by  leeches  or  cups  from  the 
tender  spot.  Large  mush  poultices,  covering  the  whole  alnlomen.  and  kept 
steadily  upon  it  day  after  day,  are  very  useful.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  mix  a  little  mustard  or  other  rubefacient  with  them.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  abdominal  tenderness,  it  may  be  proper  to  apply  a  blister.  The 
diarrhoea  may  generally  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  but,  should  it  become 
exhausting,  it  should  be  checked  by  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
to  which  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  or  pure  tannic  acid  may 
be  added,  if  necessary.  Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  genend 
uneasiness,  jactitation,  wakefulness,  and  slight  subsultus,  may  often  be  quieted 
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bj  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  camphor-water;  and  opiates 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  when  not  contraindieated. 

In  the  more  favourable  cases,  no  other  treatment  than  that  above  pointed 
oat  will  be  required.     Bat  very  often,  after  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  a  con- 
dition of  things  supervenes  which  must  be  met  by  other  measures.     There  is 
BOW  a  general  deficiency  of  secretion.     The  tongue  is  dryish,  the  skin  dry, 
■od  the  urine  scanty.     The  pulse,  though  perhaps  more  frequent,  is  neither 
so  fiill  nor  so  strong  as  at  first.     Some  degree  of  delirium,  or  an  increase  of 
stopor  often  supervenes,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic.     Without 
any  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  disease,  a  close  examination  will  show 
that  the  energy  of  the  vital  actions  has  abated.     Under  these  circumstances, 
I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  mercury,  given  so  as  very  slightly  to 
affect  the  gums.     It  is  indicated  by  the  general  failure  of  the  secretions,  and 
also  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy.     One  of  the  great  dangers  is  now  disor- 
ganization from  inflammation  of  some  important  organ.     After  direct  deple-^ 
tion,  nothing  is  so  efficient  in  arresting  this  process  as  mercury.     At  the 
preaent  stage  of  enteric  fever,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  depletion,  is  occasionally  to  abstract  a  few 
ounces  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ  by  leeches  or  cups.     Besides, 
it  ia  not  improbable  that  mercury  may  servo  in  some  degree  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  to  promote  resolution  of  the 
inflamed  patches.     But  the  impression  should  be  made  in  the  mildest  way. 
Large  doses  of  calomel  are  out  of  the  question.    I  usually  prefer  minute  doses 
of  the  blue  mass,  given  at  short  intervals,  as,  for  example,  a  grain  every  two 
honra,  until  the  mouth  is  affected.     When  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  this 
mmj  with  great  propriety  be  associated  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  which 
teiida  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  bronchial  secretion ;  and  opium  is  fre- 
quently also  an  excellent  addition.     In  cases  admitting  this  combination,  the 
fornmla  given  below  may  be  used.*    Minute  doses  of  calomel,  as  the  quarter 
or  sixth  of  a  grain,  may  be  substituted  for  the  blue  mass,  if  preferred  by 
the  practitioner.     The  neutral  mixture  may  be  omitted  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  remedy,  or  may  be  given  in  connection  with  it,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  being  always  indicated 
when  the  surface  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  circulation  accelerated,  but  not  much 
enfeebled.     The  mercurial  should  be  continued  until  the  gums  are  slightly 
touched,  and  then  either  diminished  gradually,  or  omitted.     Under  its  influ- 
ence, the  tongue  not  unfrequently  becomes  moist,  the  skin  relaxed,  and  all 
the  other  symptoms  ameliorated ;  and  the  patient  recovers  without  further 
treatment.     Severe  ptyalism  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

Bat,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield ;  especially,  should  the  tongue  become 
very  dry,  and  the  abdominal  distension  remain  undiminished,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine will  prove  an  excellent  remedy.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
the  profession  my  convictions  of  the  importance  of  this  medicine.  It  may  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  tongue 
ia  dry.  But  there  is  a  particular  condition,  and  that  a  not  uncommon  and 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  condition,  in  which  I  have  very  often  employed 
it,  and  hitherto  have  very  seldom  known  it  to  fail.  In  the  descrii)tion  of  the 
ajmptoms,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  the  tongue, 
instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges  and  tip,  often  parts  with  its  fur 

aalckly  and  in  large  flakes,  generally  first  from  the  middle  or  back  part  of 
^le  surface,  which  is  left  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  deprived  of  its  papillaj.    It 
also  stated  that  if,  after  this  process,  the  tongue  remain  moist,  a  slow 

***Tr^''^8.  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  xij;  Ipecacuanhic  pulv.  gr.  y ;  Opii  pulv.  gr.  ij;  Aquas, 
*^*>8C6  et  fiant  piL  no.  xij.  S.  One  to  be  taken  every  hour,  every  hour  and  a  half, 
^y  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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convalescence  may  be  pretty  confidently  calculated  on.  But  it  not  unfreqaenily 
happens  that,  during  the  prop^ress  of  the  cleaning  process,  or  after  its  com- 
pletion, the  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes  quite  dry,  and  the  process,  if  not 
finished,  is  suspended.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  generally  an  increase  of 
the  tympanites,  and  an  aggrayation,  or  certainly  no  abatement,  of  the  other 
symptoms.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  I  had  seen  terminate  fatally,  one  in  my 
own  practice,  and  a  second  in  that  of  a  medical  fnend.  One  of  them  was 
examined  after  death ;  and  ulcers  were  found  in  the  ileum  near  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  This  case  happened  so  early  as  the  year  1823.  Ascribing  the  aggra- 
vation  of  symptoms  which  attended  the  drying  of  the  tongne,  after  cleaning, 
to  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  I  inferred  that  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  had  been  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  might  prove 
useful  here,  and  determined  to  employ  it  in  similar  cases.  I  did  so,  and,  as 
before  stated,  have  seldom  found  it  to  fail,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
though  I  have  very  frequently  employed  it,  both  in  private  and  public  prac- 
tice.'*' It  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  stimulant,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  as  an 
alterative  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and 
the  cause  of  its  almost  uniformly  curative  operation,  in  cases  presenting  the 
character  of  tongne  just  referred  to,  is,  I  presume,  that  the  proper  febrile  dis- 
ease has  run  its  course  when  the  tongue  throws  off  its  fur,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  tongne  dries  again,  it  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  intestinal  aifee- 
tion  which  occasions  danger.  This  being  favourably  changed  by  the  oil,  the 
patient  gets  well,  as  there  is  generally  no  other  source  of  danger  to  encounter. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and  water; 
a  little  laudanum  being  occasionally  added,  if  it  disturb  either  the  stomach  or 
the  bowels.  My  usual  dose  is  ten  drops  every  two  hours;  but  it  may  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen  or  twenty,  if  the  smaller  dose  fail  to  act  in  the  desired  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  twenty-four,  or  at  most  forty-eight  hours,  some  ameli- 
oration of  the  symptoms  may  be  observed.  The  tongue  becomes  gradually 
moistcr,  and  covers  itself  with  a  whitish  fur;  the  tympanitic  distension  ceases 
to  augment,  and  after  a  time  diminishes ;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent, 
and  the  skin  less  dry  and  harsh ;  and  the  patient  enters  slowly  but  rcgrnlarly 
into  convalescence,  often  without  any  other  remedy.  As  the  case  improves, 
the  quantity  of  the  oil  should  be  diminished ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 

*  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  I  hod  met  with 
no  unsuccessful  case,  where  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  used  in  the  particular  condition 
referred  to  in  the  text,  however  unpromising  the  symptoms  might  have  appeared. 
Since  that  period,  I  have  had  two  fatal  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which,  how- 
ever, upon  post-mortem  examination,  exhibited  pathological  conditions  which  amply 
accounted  for  the  failure. 

In  one  of  these  cases,  an  enormous  amount  of  disease  was  found  in  the  ileum;  the 
patches  exceeding,  in  number,  size,  and  elevation,  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  and  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  was  apparently  doing  well  under  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  tongue  had  become  moist,  the  abdominal  distension  was  diminishing,  and  the  cose 
was  exhibited  to  the  attending  class  as  in  a  fair  progress  towards  convalescence.  Sud- 
denly, the  symptoms  of  violent  peritonitis  came  on,  and  death  occurred  in  six  or  seTen 
hours.  Examination  showed  the  ulcerated  glands  of  Peyer  in  a  healing  state;  but,  on 
slitting  up  the  ileum,  a'bout  two  feet  from  the  crccum,  the  orifice  of  a  pouch  presented 
itself,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  descended  between  the 
laminuo  of  the  mesentery  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  at  the  bottom  exhibited  a 
small  ulcer,  probably  in  one  of  the  isolated  glands,  which  had  perforateil  the  C(»at8  of 
the  bowel,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  its  contents.  The  oil  of  turpentine  had  not  been 
able  to  rea«h  this  ulcer  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac,  filled  as  it  was  with  mucus,  and 
consequently  had  not  exercised  the  same  curative  influence  upon  it,  as  had  been  produced 
in  the  accessible  ulccrfitions  of  the  general  surfaoo.  The  specimen  is  now  in  my  pos- 
session. (iVb/tf  to  the  third  edition.) 
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omit  it  too  hastily.  Xot  onfreqiiently,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  the 
pnctitioiier  is  not  called  upon  until  the  disease  has  assumed  the  aspect  above 
referred  to.  He  finds  the  toni^e  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  the  abdomen  tympa- 
nitic, and  other  symptoms  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  disease.  I  have  known 
Rch  cases  to  run  on  for  a  considerable  time,  without  material  change,  under 
Tirioos  treatment,  and  have  seen  them  yield  immediately  to  this  remedy.  I 
will  repeaty  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used,  with  great  hope  of  benefit, 
in  any  case  of  enteric  fever,  in  the  advanced  stage,  with  a  dry  tongue ;  but,  in 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  with  great  confidence  of  success,  so  far  as  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  years  may  be  admitted  as  a  ground  of  confidence.^ 
I  have  also  seen  it  strikingly  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  lingering  cases, 
in  which,  though  the  tongue  may  be  whitish  and  moist,  there  seems  to  be  some 
impediment  to  recovery,  probably  connected  with  an  indisposition  of  the  ulcer- 
ateid  surfaces  to  heal.  Such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  often  enter  imme- 
diately into  convalescence. 

The  debUity,  attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is  very 
often  SQch  as  to  render  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  absolutely  essential. 
The  period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  medicines 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  in  very  feeble  constitutions,  or 
doring  typhous  epidemics,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  peculiarly 
ddnlitating  influences,  it  is  very  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease ; 
bat,  much  more  frequently,  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the  second  or  third 
week.  The  practitioner  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  of 
the  skin,  and  the  general  evidence  of  a  typhous  condition  of  the  symptoms. 
When  the  pulse  is  at  once  slow  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  tongue  and 
teeth  incrusted  with  dark  sordes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
using  stimulants ;  and  the  happiest  effects  are  sometimes  experienced  from 
them  under  such  circumstances.  But  it  much  oftencr  happens  that  the  pulse 
is  very  frequent  while  it  is  weak,  and  the  skin  at  least  partially  hot ;  and, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  they  are  often  essential.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  pursue  a  tentative  course.  Should  tonics  or  stimulants, 
carefully  given,  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and,  instead 
of  moderating,  augment  delirium  or  stupor,  they  must  be  omitted.  Should 
they,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  the  frequency  and  increase  the  fulness  of  the 
pulse,  relax  the  skin,  moderate  delirium,  relieve  nervous  disorder,  and  pro- 
mote refreshing  sleep,  they  may  be  considered  as  acting  favourably.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  most  suitable  stimulant  is  probably  wine-whey,  of  which  from 
a  tablospoonful  to  a  wineglassful  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  When  the 
strength  is  beginning  to  decline,  without  any  abatement  of  the  febrile  heat,  it 
may  be  alternated,  in  the  smallest  dose  mentioned,  with  the  neutral  mixture. 
Afterwards,  it  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial,  or  with  the 
oil  of  turpentine.  As  the  strength  becomes  reduced,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
(superadd  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  more  powerful  influence  of  pure  wine  or  brandy,  f     Incases  of  sudden 

♦  See  a  paper  >»v  the  author  on  the  use  of  oil  of  turi)cntiiic  in  Fevers,  in  the  JS\  Am, 
Vtd.  and  Sunj.  Journ.,  i.  272.  April,  182G. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  «lato(l  Feb.  5th,  1850,  Dr.  T.  8.  .Tarmon,  of  Tennessee,  states 
that  ho  has  found  n  mixture  of  copaiba  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  equal  proportions, 
to  succeed  better  than  the  oil  alone. 

t  Carbonate  of  ammonia  should  bo  given  in  doses  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  ten 
grains,  every  hour  or  two,  and  is  best  administered  in  emulsion.  The  following  formula 
may  be  used.  R.^Aramoniic  carbonat.  ^ij;  Acacias  pulv.,  Sach.  alb.  aa  ,:^ij;  Aq.  menth. 
p.,  vel  Aq.  fluv.  f^^vj.  Misce.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
hour  or  two,  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Wine-whey  should  be  prepared  by  adding  one 
part  of  good  wine  to  two  part?  of  boiling  milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  Brandy 
is  often  adTantageoosly  administered  in  the  form  of  milk-punch,  made  with  one  part  of 
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and  great  profltration,  solpharic  ether  may  be  employed.  Opiaiii  ia  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  in  this  disease.  In  the  latter  stages,  it  provefl  ueftil  by  iti 
stimulant  power,  and  serres,  throaghout,  yarious  other  important  purposeSy 
snch  as  relieying  nervous  disorder,  promoting  sleep,  checking  diarrhoea,  and 
inducing  perspiration.  It  may  be  given  whenever  the  pulse  is  not  too  fnll 
and  strong,  and  the  brain  is  not  diseased.  Should  it  angment  delirium  and 
stupor,  it  must  be  omitted.  In  the  last  stages,  it  should  be  given  pretty 
freely  when  indicated  as  a  stimulant ;  in  the  dose,  for  example,  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Tonics  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  more  difTusiblc  stimulants ;  and,  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  debility  is  not  great,  may  be  substituted  for  them.  The  infnaion 
of  serpentaria  with  a  little  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  tried,  and  persevered 
in  if  it  agree  well  with  the  stomach.  The  preparations  of  bark  are  also 
sometimes  useful,  though  loss  so  than  in  remittent  or  proper  typhus.  Either 
the  compound  infusion  (U.  S.  Pli.),  or  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  employed, 
and  these  may  be  given  in  connection  with  serpentaria.  I  have  occasionally 
found  advantage  in  combining  sulphate  of  quinia  with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  medicine  should  be  used  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated,  and 
omitted  if  found  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach,  or  to  increase  the  fever. 
The  condition,  which  has  appeared  to  me  specially  to  call  for  it,  is  when  the 
patient  perspires  copiously  during  sleep.  The  large  doses  of  quinia,  some-^ 
times  recommended,  are,  I  believe,  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  disease,  Thiv 
medicine  acts  in  enteric  fever  only  as  a  tonic,  and  not  by  its  antiperiodic 
power.  It  is  incapable  of  arresting  the  disease.  I  have  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  drop  it  in  consequence  of  unpleasant  effects,  and  at  present  use 
it  less  than  formerly.*  When  coldness  of  the  skin  is  connected  with  debility, 
powerful  rubefacients  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  internal  stimu- 
lants. Hot  oil  of  turpentine,  Cayenne  pei)i)cr  heated  in  brandy,  or  solution 
of  ammonia  properly  diluted,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  upon  tlie  extremities ;  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 
arms;  and  blisters  of  Spanisli  flies  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  to  the 
trwik,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  them  on  longer  than  is  necessary  merely 
to  produce  a  rubefacient  effect.  Danger  of  sloughing  from  excessive  stimu- 
lation to  the  extremities  must  be  especially  guarded  against  in  enteric  fever. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  surface  also  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  by  hot  bricks,  bottles  of  hot  water,  &c. 

It  is  very  important  to  attend  to  various  local  affections,  or  incidental  com- 
plications, in  the  advanced  stasres.  In  cases  of  obstinate  delirium  or  coma, 
great  advantage  is  often  derived  from  shaving  the  head,  and  applying  a  blister 
over  the  whole  scalp ;  nor  should  this  remedy,  as  too  often  liappens,  be  post- 
poned to  so  late  a  i)eriod  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  can  be  of  much  avail. 

brandy  and  two  parts  of  milk,  and  given  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  tablespoon fuls 
every  hour  or  two.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  stimulus  used,  much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

*  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  I  have  witnessed  a  sad  case  of  the  ill  effects  of 
the  abuse  of  quinia  in  this  disease.  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  a  young  man  who 
was  obviously  in  the  second  stage  of  enteric  fever.  There  was  nothing  unusual  or 
alarming  in  the  case.  But  the  attending  physician,  deceived  by  the  remitting  charac- 
ter of  the  fever,  had  considered  it  a  case  of  ordinary'  miasmatic  fever,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  my  opinion  as  to  its  real  nature.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
plan  of  treatment  I  proposeil  should  be  adopted.  On  my  visit  next  day,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  patient  with  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  congestion, 
having  been  attacked  with  violent  convulsions.  The  attendant  physician  acknowledged 
that,  retaining  his  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  had  given  the  patient 
between  80  and  40  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  patient  died  next  day,  killed,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  medicine.  [A'ote  to  theji/th  edition,) 
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In  excesmve  rabsaltos,  great  nenrons  restlessness,  jactitation,  &c,,  the  anti- 
spasmodics have  been  recommended,  as  musk,  assafctida,  and  camphor.  Some- 
times they  may  be  asefnl,  but  they  often  also  fail,  and  the  case  must  be  trusted 
to  remedies  addressed  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Musk  may  be 
used  in  singultus,  with  great  confidence  of  benefit.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  should  be  arrested  by  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  or  extract  of  rhatany,  with 
opium.*  In  copious  epistaxis,  should  ordinary  remedies  fail,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  plugging  the  nostrils  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.  Erysipelas 
is  best  treated  by  mucilaginous  applications,  or  by  the  local  use  of  nitrate  of 
iflFer  or  tincture  of  iodine.  In  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  is  occasion- 
tlly  an  abirming  feature  of  the  advanced  stages,  much  good  will  accrue  from 
the  extensive  application  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest ;  and  even  a  few  ounces  of 
Uood  may,  as  before  stated,  often  be  taken  by  cupping,  not  only  with  safety 
bat  advantage.  Though  loss  of  blood  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  hazardous 
ia  this  stage,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  it  relieves  any  existing  local  con- 
gestion ;  and  I  have  even  seen  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  appa- 
rently save  a  patient,  by  relieving  the  profound  coma  with  which  he  was  af- 
ftcted.  In  cases  of  peritonitis  from  intestinal  perforation,  the  only  hope  is  in 
the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium,  as  proposed  by  Graves  and  Stokes,  in  con- 
nection with  perfect  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  substances  internally  which 
can  in  any  way  disturb  the  bowels,  f  Even  though  the  peritonitis  may  not 
Tesnlt  from  perforation,  still  the  best  method  of  treating  it  is,  I  think,  by  large 
doses  of  opium  and  blistering ;  as  this  is  the  only  plan  under  which  cures 
have  been  known  to  take  place  of  this  affection,  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  typhoid  fever,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin.  To  prevent 
the  formation  of  sloughs  from  pressure  and  friction,  the  patient's  position 
should  be  frequently  changed,  small  down  pillows  should  be  placed  under  the 
body,  or  hollow  pillows  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  prominent  points ;  and 
the  parts  should  be  bathed  occasionally  with  spirit,  or  protected  by  lead  plas- 
ter. It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  there 
be  retention  of  urine,  to  draw  it  off  with  a  catheter. 

*  I  haTe  found  kino  yery  largely  giyen  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  cases  of  inies- 
tioal  hemorrhage.  The  idea  of  using  it  so  freely  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  Ash- 
mead,  of  this  city,  who  said  he  had  met  with  great  success  by  this  method  of  employing 
the  remedy.  The  ordinary  doses  have  no  great  effect.  The  kino  should  bo  used,  almost 
without  limits,  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate  it.  Thus,  a  teaspoonAil  of  the 
iwwder  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  the  case  may  seem  to 
require,  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in  threatening  cases  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  so  energetic  a  measure.  (Xote  to  the  fifth  edition.) 

f  A  case  came  a  few  years  siuce  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  in  wliich,  during  ap- 
parent convalescence  from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  when  the  pulse  had  become  natural  in 
frequency,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  favourable,  the  patient  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  violent  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending  over  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  great  distension,  exquisite  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  extreme  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  who  was  the  attending  physician,  and  my- 
self, that  perforation  had  taken  place.  We  put  the  patient,  and  kept  him  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  under  the  full  influence  of  morphia,  applied  a  blister  over  his  abdomen,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  ultimately  recover.  {Note  to  the  third  edition.) 

A  similar  case  has  since  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  the 
lame  favourable  result,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  7Van«- 
acfiont  of  the  College  of  Physiciant  of  Philadelphia  (N.  S.  i.  418).  Dr.  E.  H.  Clark  of 
Boston,  relates  a  case  of  a  similar  character,  which  recovered  under  the  opiate  treat- 
ment. (BoMton  Med.  and  Surff.  Joiim^  vii.  89.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  value  of  such  observations  is  diminished  by  the  publication  of  certain  cases  by  Dr. 
Thirial,  which  go  to  prove  that  violent  and  fatal  peritonitis,  which  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  peritonitis  from  perforation,  occasionally  occurs  in  enteric  fever,  with- 
out any  discoverable  opening  in  the  bowel.  (See  Philad.  Med.  Examiner ^  N.  S.  x.  120); 
and  I  have  myself  known  death  to  take  place  from  peritonitis,  supervening  upon  the  ad- 
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The  above  course  of  treatment,  so  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  is  that 
which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  successful.  .  It  must  not,  howeyer, 
be  concealed  that  others  have  been  proposed,  and  their  claims  to  .superiority 
supported  by  appeals  to  experience.  Some  have  strenuously  recommended 
an  emetic  at  the  commencement,  and  purgatives  afterwards,  more  or  less  active, 
throughout  the  disease.  Others  trust  chiefly  to  bleeding  in  the  early  stages. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Prolessor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  JeiTcrson  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  great  success  with  the 
internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  My  friend,  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  informs  me  that  ho  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
depending  chiefly  upon  acetate  of  lead,  which  he  has  found  exceedingly 
effectual.'*'  Alum  and  chloride  of  soda  have  also  been  severally  recommended 
as  having  specific  virtues.  The  mercurial  treatment  has  recently  been  recom* 
mended  as  a  novelty  in  France,  having  been  introduced  into  notice  by  M. 
Serres,  who  employs  the  black  sulphurct  of  mercury  internally,  and  frictions 
over  the  abdomen  with  mercurial  ointment ;  and  M.  Becquerel  claims  great 
success  for  this  treatment.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  mercury 
carefully,  in  bad  cases  of  the  disease,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  have 
recommended  it  in  this  work  since  its  first  publication.  When  there  is  reasoB 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  complicated  with  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  and 
especially  when,  under  such  circumstances,  it  terminates  in  intermittent  fever, 
sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  used  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  freedom  pro- 
portioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  have  been  recommended  in  the  early 
stages  as  an  abortive  to  the  fever ;  but  I  have  already  stated  my  belief,  founded 
both  on  experience  and  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  that  this  treat- 
ment must  fail  in  enteric  fever.  Small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
morphia  have  been  recommended  as  an  exclusive  treatment  by  Dr.  H.  N. 
Bennett,  of  Connecticut  (N.  Y,  Journ.  of  Med.y  N.  S.,  viii.  357)  ;  and  Dr.  W. 
C.  Norwood,  of  S.  Carolina,  speaks  favourably  of  the  American  hellebore  or 

Tanccd  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  on  the  most  careful  post-mortem  examination,  no 
perforation  could  be  discovered.  (See  Transact,  of  Coll.  of  Phyt.  of  PhUad,,  N.  S.  ii.  851.) 

Notwithstanding,  however,  what  is  stated  above,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  re- 
coveries have  taken  place  from  peritonitis  after  perforation ;  and  the  probability  of  such 
a  result  is  proved,  I  think,  beyond  controversy,  by  a  case  reported  by  myself  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Jan.  3,  1855.  In  this  case,  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  patient  afterwards  died  of  pneumonia;  and,  upon  examination,  de- 
cided evidence  was  exhibited  of  the  former  existence  of  the  inflammation,  which  had, 
however,  subsided,  leaving  behind  it  adhesions  of  the  perforated  bowel  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  by  which  the  further  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  had  been  prevented. 
{Ibid.  p.  338.) — Note,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions. 

*  At  my  request,  Dr.  Atlee  has  furnished  me  with  a  particular  account  of  his  method 
of  administering  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  on  the 
subject,  dated  Lancaster,  Nov.  4th,  18'I8.  **The  primoe  viae  are  first  unloaded  by  castor 
oil,  sulphate  of  potash  and  rhubarb,  or  some  of  the  milder  neutral  salts ;  and  the  patient 
immediately  placed  upon  an  absolute  diet — and  by  this  I  mean  col^  water,  toast-water, 
or  a  trrj/  weak  gum-water.  Should  the  fever  be  prolonged  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  its  character  become  fairly  established,  1  then  resort  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  carefully  and  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
vinegar  and  half  an  ounce  of  river  or  distilled  water,  and  given  every  2,  3,  or  4  hours, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  and  the  treatment  is  steadily  persevered 
in  as  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  continued 
it  for  14  or  15  days;  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  was  no  other  internal 
medication,  beyond  an  occasional  small  dose  of  castor  oil.  Of  course,  I  have  not  used 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  estxiblished  means  of  combating  fever;  viz.,  local 
depletion,  cohi  ablution,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  &c.,  where  these  are  indicated  :  but  my 
confidence  in  the  effects  of  the  lead  has  been  so  firmly  established,  that  I  do  not  always 
resort  to  them.  Nor  has  it  deceived  me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  lost  a  patient, 
where  the  case  was  treated  fVom  the  commencement,  as  above  indicated."  {Note  to  (As 
second  edition.) 
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yeratmin  Tiride,  which,  however,  if  used  at  all,  shonld  be  employed  with 
great  caation.  Oil  of  valerian,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  at  inter- 
Ttla  of  from  two  to  four  hours,  has  been  used  as  the  chief  remedy,  with  great 
apparent  benefit,  by  Dr.  J.  Leasure,  of  New  Castle,  Penn.,  {Am,  Joum.  of 
Med,  Sci,  April,  1855,  p.  313.)  Tar-water  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Chapelle,  of  Angouleme,  in  France. 

Attention  to  the  diet  is  all  important  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  early  stages, 
it  ahoald  be  very  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquid  substances,  which  may  also 
answer  the  purposes  of  drink.  Solution  of  gum  arable,  barley-water,  rice- 
water,  toast  and  water,  weak  solutions  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrow -root,  very 
weak  gruels  of  oatmeal  or  Indian-meal,  molasses  and  water,  vegetable  jellies 
mixed  with  water,  and  other  similar  preparations  may  be  successively,  or 
interehangeably  employed ;  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  if  he  desire  it,  to 
swallow  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  and  oranges,  taking  care  to  reject  the  solid 
portions  of  these  fruits.  Cold  lemonade  or  orangeade,  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  pare  iced-water  in  moderation,  may  also  be  used  as  drinks.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  in  the  second  week,  for  example,  when  the  symptoms  of 
debility  begin  to  show  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  strength 
by  a  more  nutritious  diet,  which,  however,  should  not  be  stimulating.  Pre- 
parations of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrow-root,  made  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  water  and  one  of  milk,  of  a  nearly  gelatinous  consistence,  thick  gruels,  or 
panada,  may  now  be  given,  flavoured  with  nutmeg  or  other  spice  and  sugar, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  wine.  It  will  often  be  desirable  to  give  these  in 
certain  quantities,  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  insure  that  enough  is  taken. 
I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  a  winoglassfnl  to  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
patient.  A  cup  of  tea  may  also  be  allowed,  with  dry  toast  or  a  water-cracker, 
morning  and  evening.  Instead  of  the  farinaceous  preparations  above  men- 
tioned, pure  milk,  in  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  will  often  be  found 
to  soft  the  case  admirably  well.  A  tablespoonful  of  it  may  be  given  every 
hour  or  two  through  the  day ;  and,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  it  may  very 
properly  be  associated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime-water.  In  the  last, 
or  prostrate  stage,  it  is  proper  that  the  diet  shonld  be  not  only  nutritious,  but 
also  stimulatinpr.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  may  now  he  given  ;  and,  in  the 
lowest  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch, 
and  the  essence  of  beef  or  mutton.* 

Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  greatest  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  ;  and.  when  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied by  these  means,  as  sometimes  happens  when  many  patients  are  crowded 
togrether,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  corrective  influence  of  chlorine. 

The  period  of  convalescence  often  requires  a  close  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  daily  open,  if  necessary,  by  the 
mildest  laxatives  or  enemata;  but  active  purgatives  shonld  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  they  endanger  injury  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  sometimes 
induce  relapses.     Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  affected  with  profuse  and 

♦  Thf  f»9ence  of  htff  or  mutton  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  The  muscle, 
depriTed  of  fat,  is  cut  up  finely,  and  introduced,  without  water,  into  a  narrow-necked 
bottle,  which,  after  being  loosely  corked,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  boiling 
faeftty  in  a  pot  of  water,  in  which  it  is  so  placed  that  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  pot.  At  tlio  end  of  the  process,  the  liquor  which  may  have 
formed  in  the  bottle  is  poured  off,  and  constitutes  the  preparation  in  question.  It  is  a 
concentrated  sohjtion  of  the  soluble  principles  of  the  meat,  is  powerfully  stimulant,  and, 
in  the  quantity  of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  aids  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  system  in  this,  and 
other  low  istates  of  disease. 
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exhausting  sweats  at  night  These  are  ordinarily  best  encountered  by  the 
mineral  acids  and  simple  bitters.  Convalescence  ap|>ears  to  be  sometimes 
very  much  retarded  by  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  disables  the 
ulcerated  surfaces  from  healing.  A  species  of  hectic  excitement  is  sastuned 
for  a  long  time.  The  pulse  remains  frequent,  something  like  afebrile  paroxysm 
occurs  every  afternoon,  and  the  patient  sweats  copiously  at  night.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  sulphate  of  qninia, 
especially  when  associated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  diet  in  convalescence 
should  be  nutritive,  but  mild  and  easily  digested,  and  the  patient  shoold  be 
especially  guarded  against  an  excessive  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  I  have 
known  death,  after  the  apparent  commencement  of  convalescence,  to  result 
from  the  free  use  of  peaches ;  and  a  return  of  febrile  phenomena  is  a  freqaent 
result  of  the  neglect  of  this  caution.  Premature  and  fatiguing  exertion  should 
be  avoided  ;  and  the  patient  sliould  be  brought  graduidly  back  to  his  aocos- 
tomed  modes  of  life,  without  any  strain  upon  his  mental  or  physical  powen 


Article  V. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Syn. — Typhous  Fever, — Typhtu  Gravior. — Spotted  Fever. — Peteehial  Fever. — PiUrii 
Fever. — Camp  Fever. — Ship  Fever. — Jail  Fever. — Uotpiial  Fever, 

The  origin  of  the  terms  typhus,  typhous,  and  typhoid,  (from  ru^o^  stapor,) 
indicates  the  general  character  of  the  affections  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied. But,  as  they  have  been  rather  vaguely  used  by  authors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  precisely  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  distinct  from  all  others,  characteriied 
by  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms,  and  ])roduced  probably  by  a  peculiar  cause, 
to  which  the  name  typhus,  or  typhus  fever,  is  attached ;  the  substantive  term 
being  used  adjectively  in  the  latter  name,  as  we  say  ship  fever,  jail  fever,  &c. 
But  a  state  of  system,  identical  or  closely  analogous  with  that  which  charac- 
terizes typhus  fever,  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  febrile  diseases,  as  a 
mere  incidental  accompaniment.  To  this  state  of  system  the  epithet  typhous 
or  typhoid  is  a]>plied,  tlie  latter  being  preferred  to  the  fonner,  when  it  is 
wished  to  imply  resemblance  only,  and  not  sameness.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a 
tyi)hous  or  typhoid  condition  of  bilious  fever,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  measles, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  &c. ;  or,  with  greater  brevity,  of  typhou4i  pneumonia, 
typhous  dysenteryy  &o. ;  by  the  latter  phraseology,  however,  generally  imply- 
ing a  more  thorough  incorporation  of  the  typhous  constituent  with  the  prin- 
cipal affection  than  by  the  former.  This  distinction  between  the  peculiar 
disease  named  typhus  fever,  and  the  analogous  state  of  system  met  with  in 
other  diseases,  indicated  by  the  adjective  epithets  typhous  and  typhoid,  it  is 
important  to  bear  convStantly  in  mind,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  errors. 

The  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  typhus  fever  is  universally  admitted. 
But  opinions  are  not  equally  united  in  relation  to  its  identity  or  non-identity 
with  the  disease  styled  in  this  work  enteric  fever,  but  more  generally  known 
as  typhoid  fever.  Many  consider  the  two  as  constituting  varieties  of  the 
same  disease,  differing  only  in  the  superaddition  of  a  certain  intestinal  affec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  A  greater  number  probably  believe  them 
to  be  entirely  distinct,  though  having  in  many  instances  certain  very  striking 
points  of  resemblance.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 
Differences  between  the  two  diseases  sufficiently  fundamental,  in  his  estima- 
tion, to  justify  this  opinion,  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  heading  of  diag* 
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nom.  It  is  safficient  here  to  say  that,  from  the  time  of  Hnxham  downwards, 
anthors  have  observed  snch  obvions  and  important  differences  in  the  symp- 
toms  and  cause  of  fevers  called  typhons,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
give  distinct  descriptions  of  two  varieties,  designating  the  one  as  malignant 
typhus,  typhus  gravior,  Ac,  the  other  as  typhus  minora  nervous  fever,  Ac. ; 
and  practitioners  who  have  witnessed  both  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
makuig  a  similar  discrimination  in  their  own  minds.  While  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  for  some  years  after  beginning  to  practise,  I  had  many  oppor- 
tanities  of  seeing  the  proper  t3rphus  fever,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  beginning  in  New  England  so  early  as 
1807,  reaching  our  own  neighbourhood  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  and  con- 
tinuing to  lurk  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  among  the  crowded  poor  of  Philadel- 
phia, until  the  year  1820-1821,  when  it  disappeared.  The  disease  again 
showed  itself  in  our  city  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  being  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  in  the  most  wretched 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  was  soon  afterwards  once  more  extinguished.  During 
the  eight  or  nine  subsequent  years,  though  prescribing  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hoapital  during  one-third  of  each  year,  I  saw  only  four  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  all  of  these  were  in  strangers.  Yet,  throughout  all  these  periods  of 
exemption,  I  had  been  constantly  witnessing  cases  of  a  slow  fever,  often  in- 
flammatory in  the  beginning  and  becoming  typhoid  in  its  progress,  which 
was  formerly  designated  among  us  as  nervous  fever,  slow  remittent,  Ac, 
differing  alike  from  the  epidemic  typhus,  and  the  endemic  bilious  remittents 
of  our  country.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  work  of  Louis  on 
typhoid  fever,  I  at  once  recognized  that  disease  in  his  descriptions,  and  have 
since  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character.  There  are 
ondonbtedly  strong  resemblances  between  certain  cases  of  the  enteric  and 
typhas  fevers ;  and,  though  in  most  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
(^Tioos  symptoms,  they  were  often  confounded,  until  the  work  just  alluded 
to  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  a  more  accurate  diagnosis.  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  sometimes  combined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  simultaneous  action  of  their  causes ;  and  hence  the  occasional 
difficulty  of  discrimination,  which  has  induced  many  practitioners,  especially 
the  British,  to  consider  them  as  in  fact  identical.  But  we  might  with  as 
great  propriety  confound  bilious  remittent  fever  or  pneumonia  with  typhus 
fever,  because,  when  the  latter  becomes  epidemic,  the  two  former  often  take 
on  a  certain  degree  of  its  character,  and  thus  give  rise  to  mixed  diseases. 
The  enteric  fever  no  doubt,  during  epidemics  of  typhus,  assumes  more  of  the 
typhous  nature  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  more  readily 
confounded  with  that  disease ;  though  post-mortem  examination  will  almost 
always  detect  the  difference,  even  here.* 

Symptoms. — More  frequently  perhaps  than  in  most  other  fevers,  the  pa- 
tient is  affected  preliminarily  more  or  less  with  certain  morbid  sensations, 

♦  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  wc  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing typhus  fever  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  occurring  among  the  emigrants  from 
IrelAnd  during  the  year  1847  and  subsequently.  My  views  have  not  been  altered  by 
these  cases.  Among  the  emigrants  there  have  been  some  with  enteric  fever,  as  there 
always  had  been,  at  the  periods  when  none  came  with  typhus.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber, originating  on  shipboard,  were  of  the  latter  affection.  In  general,  there  has  been 
little  difficuhy  in  making  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  during  the  pro- 
eress  of  the  disease;  and,  in  every  fatal  case  that  has  occurred,  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  has  been  established  by  tlie  result  of  post-mortem  examination.   In  accordance, 

i^^iT*''  ^th  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  there  have  been  a  few  obscure  cases, 
which  may  Iiave  been  mixtures  of  the  two  diseases,  but  the  precise  pathological  cha- 
racter of  ▼hich  we  liad  no  means  of  determining  with  cerUinty,  as  they  recovered. 
{IfoU  tc  ae fourth  edUkm.) 
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such  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  as  of  weariness  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
headache,  fatigue  after  slight  exertion,  general  uneasiness,  constriction  of  the 
epigastrium,  deficient  appetite  or  even  nausea,  mental  depression  or  irritation, 
restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins  and  adrances 
so  gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  attack.  Bat,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  some  of  the 
above  symptoms,  and  occasionally  without  them,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
chilliness,  and  feelings  of  great  debility,  which  compel  him  to  take  to  his  bed. 
There  are  usually  at  the  same  time  sliarp  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  head,  and 
lower  extremities,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  which  are  some- 
times exceedingly  severe  and  even  excruciating.  Occasionally,  also,  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting,  though  these  are  not  common.  This  initial  or  cold 
stage  varies  greatly  in  degree  and  duration.  Sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  sometimes  exceedingly  severe  and  protracted,  with  a 
cool  and  pale  skin,  shrunken  and  anxious  features,  a  frequent,  irregular,  and 
very  feel)le  pulse,  great  oppression,  and  universal  prostration,  in  which  death 
may  occur  with  but  feeble  and  incfiectual  attempts  at  reaction,  or  without  any 
reaction  whatever.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  rare.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  febrile  reaction  occurs  sooner  or  later,  often  in  a  very 
short  time,  sometimes  not  for  twelve  hours  or  more ;  and  frequently  there  is 
an  alternation  of  chilliness  and  heat  several  times,  before  the  latter  becomes 
permanent. 

The  febrile  condition,  when  established,  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  a  hot  dry  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  furred  tongue,  thirst, 
anorexia,  and  headache.  The  pulse  at  this  period  is  often  full,  and  posaened 
of  a  certain  degree  of  strength ;  but  it  is  generally  easily  compressible,  and 
less  firm  and  tense  than  in  ordinary  fevers  with  much  less  appearance  of  ex- 
citement. The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  whitish  or  yellowish-white. 
Occasionally  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting ;  but  these  are  not  ordinary  Sjrmp- 
toms,  and  are  often  entirely  absent  throughout  the  complaint.  In  general  the 
bowels  arc  costive,  and  stools  are  not  procured  without  medicine.  Even  at 
this  early  period,  the  ap|)earance  of  the  face  is  often  peculiar,  being  of  a 
darkish-red  or  dusky  hue,  with  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces.  The  mind  also  exhibits 
signs  of  sluggishness,  and  the  thoughts  often  have  some  degree  of  confusion. 
The  headache,  which  is  felt  most  commonly  over  the  brows,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly severe,  feeling,  to  use  an  expression  common  with  the  patients,  as 
though  the  head  would  burst. 

The  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  increasing  until  the 
disease  attains  its  height.  The  surface  is  now  universally  hot,  with  little  dis- 
position to  ])erspiration,  and  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiar  khid,  usually  called 
color  mordicans  or  mordax,  which  produces  in  the  hand  a  sense  of  pungency 
as  well  as  burning.  Examined  by  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  is  usually  from  100^  to  lOfJ^  F.,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  as  high  even 
as  100°.  The  pulse  is  remarkably  frequent,  and  generally  feeble,  beating 
from  100  to  120  or  130,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  140,  150,  or  even  160  in 
a  minute,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  The  respiration  also  is  very 
frequent ;  and,  under  the  stethoscope,  is  found  feeble  and  imjierfect  in  the  back 
and  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  also  dull  on  percussion.  A  paroxysmal 
tendency  is  often  observed  in  the  febrile  symptoms ;  an  exacerbation  gene- 
rally taking  place  towards  night,  and  a  remission  in  the  morning. 

A  characteristic  eruption  now  generally  makes  its  appearance,  which  gives 
the  disease  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  exanthemata,  and  has  served  as 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  spotted  and  petechial  fever  sometimes  applied  to 
it.     This  consists  of  numerous  small  reddish  spots,  varying  in  size  from  that 
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of  mere  Bpecks  to  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  eren  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
thongh  generally  very  minate.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  portion  of 
the  aaiface,  occurring  npon  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  body,  giving  it  occasionally  an  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  meases.  The  eruption,  if  at  first  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  Boon 
loaes  this  character,  and  as  generally  seen  is  not  elevated.  It  is  varionsly 
coloured,  red,  purplish,  violet,  or  almost  black ;  being  usually  brighter 
coloured  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  mild  cases,  and  darker  in  the  declining 
flt^e,  and  in  malignant  cases.  Sometimes  the  spots  disappear  under  the  pres~ 
BOre  of  the  finger,  but  in  general  slowly  and  imperfectly;  and,  when  of  a 
dark-parple  or  livid  hue,  are  usually  not  affected  by  pressure  at  all,  being  in 
bet  true  petechia.  Though  nsnally  very  numerous,  they  are  sometimes  few, 
And  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  they  are  wholly  wanting.  They  appear 
at  different  periods,  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  day,  but  usually  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth ;  and  generally  last  eleven  or  twelve  days.  Sometimes 
they  fade  for  a  time,  and  again  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  They 
nsually  disappear  several  days  before  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 
They  are  occasionally  accompanied  or  fallowed  by  sndamina,  which  sometimeB 
also  appear  in  great  numbers  over  the  body,  without  the  red  eruption. 

The  tongue  in  this  stage  usually  assumes  a  brownish  colonr,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  dry,  especially  in  the  middle ;  while,  in  some  coses,  a  dark  sordeg 
begins  to  collect  upon  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
clean,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  ae- 
nunes  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  raw  beef.  There  is  in  general  a  total 
want  of  appetite,  but  lei»  disgust  for  food  than  in  most  other  fevers.  The 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  procured  l)y  medicine,  are  often  dark-coloured 
and  offensive.  Sometimes  diarrhcea  comes  on ;  and  this  has  been  especially 
the  case  with  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe. 
The  abdomen  is  sometimes  quite  flat,  sometimes  moderately  swollen  and  tym- 
panitic The  urine  is  usually  scanty.  The  colour  of  the  face  deepens,  some- 
times into  a  dork-red,  purplish,  or  livid  hue,  which  completely  overspreads 
it;  and  the  eyes  have  a  turbid  appearance.  Occasionally  there  is  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  A  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour  exhales  from  the  body,  which 
has  been  variously  described,  but  which  can  be  ajipreciatcd  only  by  those  who 
bavc  once  perceived  it.  I  hove  noticed  something  similar  to  it  in  confined 
rooms,  in  which  numbers  of  |jersons,  diseased  or  otherwise,  have  been  long 
crowded  together,  and  uo  attention  |)aid  to  ventilation  or  cleanliness. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Q.  W.  Edwards,  the  nrine  is  gene- 
rally pale,  of  a  rather  low  specific  gravity,  and  in  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease uniformly  contains  albumen.  (Ed.  Month.  J.  of  Med.  So'.,  svii.  235.) 
Dr.  Parkes,  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  London,  found  the  propor- 
tion of  urea  eliminated  to  be  Iwyond  the  average  of  health,  while  that  of 
chloride  of  sodium  was  beneath  it.  (Hanging's  Abstract,  xxv.  26.)  The  ox- 
ctK  of  urea  may  be  explained  by  the  non-appropriation  to  nutrition  of  the 
nitrngenous  food  introduced. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  now  prominent.  Though  the  headache  and 
general  pains  may  be  less  severe,  there  is  often  a  universal  tenderness  of  the 
ikin,  which  causes  the  patient  to  shrink  or  complain  when  pressure  is  mode 
npon  any  part  of  the  body.  Dizziness,  confused  vision,  buzzing  or  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  pnrtiol  deafness  are  not  uncommon  symptoms. 

The  characteristic  stnpor  of  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  dcvelope<l. 
Sometimes  it  deepens  into  profound  coma ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare.  1  n 
general,  the  patient  can  be  roused  with  little  difficulty,  and  will  answer  ques- 
tions, though  slowly,  often  imperfectly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance.  He 
pays  Uttle  atlention  to  objects  around  him ;  and  lua  coantenance  frequently 
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has  the  apathetic,  expressionless  character  of  dmnkenDess,  thongli  sometimes 
wild  and  anxious.  When  told  to  protrude  his  tonj^e,  he  often  does  so  par- 
tially and  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  when  it  is  protruded  forgets  to  draw 
it  in  again.  Delirium  frequently  replaces,  or  is  mingled  with  the  stupor. 
Sometimes  it  is  violent,  but  much  more  frecjuently,  low  and  muttering.  Not- 
withstanding the  heaviness  of  the  patient,  he  gets  little  refreshing  sleep,  and 
often  api)ears  as  if  in  a  troubled  dream.  Now  and  then  great  restlessness 
and  jactitation  occur,  with  twitchings  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  of  debility  are  almost  always  mingled  with  those  of  perverted 
function.  When  consciousness  remains,  one  of  the  most  distressing  sensa- 
tions is  that  of  utter  prostration  and  powerlessness.  The  patient  often  feels 
as  if  he  were  sinking  downward  into  the  earth,  with  nothing  underneath  to 
support  him,  and  no  power  of  his  own  to  check  his  descent  This  has  been 
described  to  me,  after  recovery,  as  a  most  horrible  feeling,  worse  even  than 
violent  pain.  A  disposition  to  faint  upon  the  slightest  exertion  is  not  un- 
common, and  fatal  syncope  sometimes  occurs  upon  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  rise  and  walk.  Even  without  any  cause  of  this  kind,  sinking 
spells  sometimes  suddenly  come  on,  in  which  life  is  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Occasionally  these  follow  immediately  after  long  and  profound  sleep,  which 
exhausts  instead  of  refreshing  the  patient.  Among  the  attendants  upon  this 
excessive  debility  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  intense  oppression  at  the  chesty 
amounting  almost  to  suffocation.  The  patient  feels  as  if  deprived  of  air,  and 
labours  painfully  for  breath,  expanding  the  chest,  and  raising  the  shoulders 
as  in  an  attack  of  violent  pulmonary  congestion. 

Should  no  favourable  change  take  place  at  this  period,  the  disease  passes 
into  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  prostration.  The  patient  lies  upon  bis  Imck  in 
bed,  with  his  eyes  half-closed  and  his  mouth  open,  slipping  downward  from 
inability  to  maintain  his  position,  and  almost  insensible  to  impressions  from 
without.  Along  with  stupor  or  low  delirium,  there  are  often  subsnltus  tendi- 
num,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes  or  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  some- 
times spasmodic  muscular  movements  amounting  almost  to  convulsions.  Oc- 
casionally the  patient  is  troubled  with  hiccough.  The  pupil  is  sometimes 
dilated,  sometimes  extremely  contracted.  The  tongue  is  often  quite  diy,  the 
mouth  loaded  with  brown  or  blackish  sordes,  and  the  breath  offensive.  De- 
glutition is  often  difficult  from  deficiency  of  muscular  power.  Occasionally 
involuntary  diseharjres  take  place  from  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  sometimes 
the  urine  is  suppressed.  The  surface  has  in  great  measure  lost  its  sensibility, 
so  that  the  strongest  irritants  make  little  impression;  and  I  have  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  burning  coal,  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  gave  rise  only 
to  an  agreeable  feeling.  The  extremities  are  cold ;  the  skin  pale ;  the  fea- 
tures collapsed,  and  of  an  ashy  hue.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  frequent  and 
fluttering,  soniotimos  even  slower  than  in  health,  but  always  small  and  feeble, 
and  at  length  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  quite  absent  at  the  wrist. 

Even  in  this  state,  however,  the  case  is  not  desperate,  and  suitable  reme- 
dies have  often  proved  effective.  But,  should  it  tenninate  unfavourably,  death 
usually  approaches  gradually,  and  without  violence.  The  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  length  the  patient 
ceases  to  breathe,  and  the  heart  to  beot.  In  some  rare  instances,  death  is 
preceded  by  convulsions.  When  it  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  more  frequently  violent,  though  even  then  it  generally  occurs 
through  syncope,  or  in  the  midst  of  coma. 

When  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  before  the  period  of  collapse,  the 
event  is  generally  indicated  by  a  diminished  frequency  of  pulse,  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  skin,  a  return  of  moisture  to  the  tongue  with  a  disposition  in  its 
surface  to  clean,  a  gradual  fading  of  the  eruption,  a  subsidence  of  the  nervous 
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BTmptoins  generallj,  and  a  retam  of  conscionsness.  Not  nnfreqnently  con- 
Talescence  is  ushered  in  by  some  incident  which  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  crisis.  ThoSy  a  copious  perspiration,  or  an  nnosnal  discharge  of  nrine  is 
fbDowed  by  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms ;  or  the  patient  falls  into 
a  gentle  and  quiet  sleep,  and,  npon  awaking,  is  found  to  have  recovered  his 
coDScioQBness,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  improyed.  When  'recovery  takes 
place  fW>m  the  state  of  collapse,  it  is  usually  by  a  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible amendment,  under  the  supporting  influence  of  remedies.  The  force 
of  the  disease  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  extreme  debility  alone  which 
is  to  be  counteracted. 

Conyalescence  is  generally  slow,  as  time  is  required  not  only  for  the  sub- 
flideiice  of  the  morbid  actions,  but  for  the  repair  of  the  exhausted  powers  ot 
the  systeoL  The  hair  is  apt  to  fall,  and  the  cuticle  not  unfrequently  desqua- 
mates. The  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  are  often  long  in  regaining 
their  previous  energy ;  the  intellect,  and  especially  the  memory,  remaining 
imperfect  for  weeks  or  even  months.  In  general,  however,  no  ultimate  in- 
eonTenience  is  experienced,  and  the  restoration  to  health  is  perfect  Relapses 
aie  said  sometimes  to  take  place,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  the  cases,  how- 
r,  connected  with  diarrhoea,  this  affection  is  apt  to  recur  after  conva- 
^  in  consequence  of  premature  or  excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite.* 
Recovery  is  also  sometimes  protracted  by  the  occurrence  of  external  alracesses, 
especially  in  the  region  of  die  parotids. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  When  it  terminates  favourably,  it 
generslly  runs  a  course  of  three  weeks  or  more,  occupying  one  week  in  the 
adfaaoe,  another  in  the  formed  state,  and  a  third  in  the  decline.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  very  mild,  it  terminates  as  early  as  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  day,  and  in  other  cases  runs  on  for  four  weeks.  Fatal  cases  may 
sod  at  any  period.  Death  sometimes  occurs,  without  reaction,  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  not  unfrequent  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
Bat  more  commonly  it  does  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  the  second  week, 
and  is  perhaps  most  frequent  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day.  It  may  also 
occur  at  a  much  later  period. 

Varieties, — These  are  such  as  arise  from  differences  in  degree,  and  firom 
complications.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  very  mild,  exhibiting  only  the  ordi- 
ntiy  symptoms  of  moderate  fever,  with  some  dulness  or  stupor,  duskiness  of 
complexion,  and  characteristic  eruption,  and  terminating  favourably  without 
treatment  In  other  cases,  it  is  exceedingly  violent,  the  system  sinking  under 
tke  force  of  the  first  blow,  and  either  never  reacting,  or  but  imperfectly.  Such 
eiMs  are  now  frequently  called  congestive.  Their  danger  probably  depends 
not  on  sanguineous  congestion,  but  on  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  poison 
upon  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Between  these  extremes,  there  is 
ererj  conceivable  grade  of  violence. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  an  early  and  peculiar 
tendency  to  dissolution  of  the  blood.  This  is  indicated  by  the  passive  hemor- 
rhage attending  it,  the  abundance  and  purple  or  livid  colour  of  the  petechise, 
the  fetidness  of  the  breath,  the  disposition  to  gangrenous  eschars,  and  the 
extreme  prostration  of  the  pulse. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  excitement  of  the 
polae,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.     Not  only  is 

*  A  Tery  interesting  account  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  of  Boston,  of  a  secondary 
diarrhoea,  which  came  on  in  the  conyalescence  from  typhus,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Deer 
bland  Hospital,  and  which  proyed  very  fatal.  Dissection  disclosed  discoloration  and 
great  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  which  exhibited  prominent 
transTeTse  parallel  ridges,  without  special  disease  of  the  solitary  or  aggregated  intestinal 
gUnds.  (Sm  Bott.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxvii  16,  84,  &c.) 
VOL.  L  24 
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the  pnlse  nnexcited,  bnt  it  is  eyen  less  frequent  than  m  health,  being  some* 
times  not  more  than  fifty  in  the  minnte. 

The  disease  is  very  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  organs,  which  considerably  modifies  its  symptoms  and  resolt 
The  most  common  complication  is  probably  with  pneumonia,  to  which  the 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  Inngs  may 
give  a  peculiar  tendency.  For  an  account  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 
affection  the  reader  is  referred  to  pneumonia.  It  may  be  inferred  to  exist 
when  the  patient  coughs,  and  expectorates  a  rusty  or  bloody  riscid  matter; 
and  the  diagnosis  would  be  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  respiratoiy  mur- 
mur, the  existence  of  a  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  rale,  and  dulness  on  percus- 
sion in  the  part  affected.  There  is  seldom  much  pain  of  the  chest.  This 
complication  is  most  apt  to  exist  in  cold  weather.  In  summer,  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  gastric,  intestinal,  or  hepatic  disorder.  At 
that  season,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  sometimes  occurs,  in  consequence  of  m- 
flammation  of  the  ileum  and  colon;  and  vomiting,  epigastric  tenderness, 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  &c.,  from  gastritis  and  derangement  of  the  liver. 
Inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  also  not  unfrequent,  and  the  disease  is  occa- 
sionally complicated  with  erysipelas.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  aware  of  these  inflammatory  complications ;  as  he  might 
otherwise  be  apt  to  mistake  the  case  for  one  of  the  ordinary  phlegmasifB,  and 
treat  it  accordingly  with  fatal  effect. 

Other  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  those  which  arise  from  its  connection 
with  other  fevers,  dependent  upon  a  simultaneous  action  of  their  cause  with 
its  own.  Thus,  it  may  be,  and  probably  not  unfrequently  is  associated  with 
enteric  or  typhoid,  and  remittent  or  bilious  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Though  various  evidences  of  deranged  stnicture 
are  presented,  upon  dissection  after  death,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus, 
yet  there  is  no  one  characteristic  and  essential  lesion,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  petechial  eruption.  All  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered incidental.  In  cases  of  early  death,  no  lesion  whatever  is  found  to 
which  the  result  can  be  attributed. 

Blood  drawn  during  life,  in  the  earliest  stage,  forms  a  soft,  large,  some- 
times dark-coloured  coagulum,  without  the  buffy  coat.  In  consequence  of 
the  dcvelopcmcnt  of  inflammation,  this  appearance  is  sometimes  presented 
at  a  later  period.  Blood  drawn  in  the  advanced  stages  is  darker  and  more 
liquid,  and,  though  it  may  still  coagulate,  does  so  more  slowly,  and  forms  a 
softer  clot.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  After  death,  it  is  found  in  the 
veins  black,  liquid,  sometimes  resembling  molasses,  and  occasionally  mixed 
with  oily  globules.  When  coagula  are  observed,  which  is  rarely  the  case, 
they  are  very  soft.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frick,  it  appears  that  the 
filjrin  is  generally  below,  and  the  red  corpuscles  above  their  normal  propor- 
tion. {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.f  N.  S.,  xv.  31  )  MM.  De  Mussy  and 
Rodier  found  the  blood  lighter  than  in  health,  the  red  corpuscles  sometimes 
in  normal  proportion,  sometimes  considerably  diminished,  the  fibrin  either 
normal  in  quantity  or  diminished,  and  the  serum  remarkably  diminished  in 
density.  (See  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  124.) 

A  tendency  tp  speedy  putrefaction  is  generally  observed  after  death. 

Within  the  cranium,  there  is  often  venous  congestion,  with  some  serous 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  occasionally  darker  than  in  health,  though  in  other  cases  unaltered, 
or  even  whiter.  No  clearly  ascertained  connection  exists  between  the  stupor 
and  the  anatomical  appearances  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  clear 
evidences  of  encephalitis,  such  as  injection  of  the  membranes,  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid,  fibrinous  exudation,  and  injection  and  softening  of  the  substance 
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of  the  brain,  are  presented  in  cases  which  have  exhibited  signs  of  active  cere- 
bral inflammation  daring  life. 

The  mncons  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fances,  and  respiratory  passages,  is 
generally  reddened.  The  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  langs  is  often 
solidified,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  fragile,  and  impervious  to  the  air,  though 
without  the  granular  appearance  of  hepatization. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  often  reddened,  much  softened,  and  some- 
times mammillated ;  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  free  ftrom  disease, 
though  sometimes  found  inflamed,  and  even  ulcerated,  in  cases  complicated 
with  diarrhcea  or  dysentery.  No  disease  whatever  is  observed  in  the  glands 
of  Peyer  unless  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  complioation 
with  enteric  fever* 

The  spleen  is  very  often  quite  healthy,  though  frequently  also  softened,  and 
sometimes  enlarged.  The  liver  is  either  healthy,  or  softened  and  engorged 
with  blood.  The  heart  is  sometimes  natural,  sometimes  softened.  The 
bladder  not  unfrequently  presents  evidences  of  inflammation.  (Macgreggor, 
Lon(L  Med.  Oaz.^  March,  1851,  p.  411.)t 

Causes. — The  causes  of  typhus  fever  are  1.  the  vitiated  air  resulting  from 
the  crowding  of  human  beings  in  confined  places,  2.  a  peculiar  contagion,  and 
3.  epidemic  influence.  The  exhalations  from  the  body  and  from  the  excre- 
tions probably  undergo  changes,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  poisonous 
material,  which,  entering  the  system,  gives  rise  to  the  disease  in  question. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  individuals  who  serve  as  the  source  of  the  poison 
should  be  diseased,  though  it  is  thought  that  certain  complaints  favour  its  pro- 
duction, such  as  dysentery,  gangrene,  &c.  All  that  is  absolutely  essential  is, 
that  there  should  be  numbers  of  persons  crowded  within  confined  and  ill- 
rentilated  places,  in  which  the  filth  from  the  excretions  is  also  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Hence,  the  disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  in  camps, 
prisons,  ships,  hospitals,  garrisoned  cities,  &c. ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  usually 
most  prevalent  among  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  people,  inhabiting  the 
cellars,  lanes,  and  closely  built  parts  of  cities. 

That,  when  once  generated,  the  disease  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  by 
contagion  is  almost  universally  admitted.  The  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion 
are  too  numerous  and  strong  to  be  refuted.  Thus,  nurses  and  other  attend- 
ants upon  the  sick  are  often  seized  with  the  complaint,  without  any  other 
known  cause.  Armies  are  known  frequently  to  have  spread  it  in  their  march 
in  places  before  healthy.  Individuals  attacked  by  it  have  been  removed  into 
uninfected  neighbourhoods,  and  have  there  become  centres  of  infection.  It 
appears  even  to  be  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  clothing,  to  which  the  poison 
has  been  said  to  adhere  for  the  space  of  three  months.  Yet  the  contagion  is 
not  powerful.  When  unsupported  by  peculiarly  favourable  influences,  the 
disease  soon  ceases  to  spread  in  healthy  places.  It  is  thought  that  the  poison 
can  act  but  a  few  feet  from  the  point  of  emanation ;  and  attendants  upon  the 

*  Diarrhcea  has  been  a  frequent  complication  in  the  typhus  which  has  recently  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  emigrants.  In  the  genuine  cases,  the  appearances  of  the  bowels,  on 
disBection,  were  as  stated  in  the  text.  Among  the  cases  of  fever  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  was  one  of  great  severity,  in  which  there  were  diar- 
rhoea and  tympanites,  but  which,  from  the  succession  of  symptoms,  the  character  of  the 
eruption,  &c.,  was  diagnosticated  as  typhus  during  life.  On  examination  of  this  case 
after  death,  numerous  gangrenous  ulcers  were  found  in  the  small  intestines;  but  the 
toUtMTj  glands,  the  glands' of  Peyer,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  quite  healthy. — 
{N6u  to  Uu  teeond  edilion.) 

f  The  deposition  in  various  organs  of  a  peculiar  matter  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  ^f  plius  fever,  and  therefore  denominated  typhous  matter,  belongs  not  to  the  fever  now 
*™4®'  /consideration,  the  proper  typhus,  but  to  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  under 
which  head  the  reader  will  find  it  referred  to.  {Seepage  849.) 
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sick  often  escape,  if  great  care  is  taken  to  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  ob- 
serre  perfect  cleanliness.  Of  those  exposed  to  it,  moreoyer,  a  much  larger 
proportion  escape  than  in  most  other  contagions  diseases.  It  resembles 
these  affections  in  seldom  occurring  twice  in  the  same  individnal. 

Besides  the  caoses  aboTC  mentioned,  epidemic  influence  andoabtedly  some- 
times produces  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  epidemics 
which  caused  such  terrible  ravages  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1807  and  1820,  were  of  typhus  fever;  and  it  is  well 
known  frequently  to  occur  in  the  same  way  in  Europe,  especially  in  Oreit 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  causes,  too,  are  rendered  much  more  effectiTe 
by  the  co-operation  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  all  these  causes  are  or  are  not  identinL 
Considering  the  identical  nature  of  the  result,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  cause  is  the  same ;  that  is,  that  the  aeriform  poison,  generated  in  crowded 
places,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  evolved  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  that 
produced,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  during  epidemics.  If  we  sappose  the 
poison  to  be  a  form  of  invisible  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  approach  one  stqi 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  fact  may  thus  be  explained,  that 
decomposed  human  effluvia  do  not  always  generate  it,  apparently  under  similar 
circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  even  when  the  con- 
dition referred  to  exists  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Enteric  fever  is  often 
produced,  but  typhus  seldom.  It  may  be  that  the  germ  is  wanting,  which 
is  the  one  thing  essential  to  the  production  of  typhus  fever,  whatever  other 
circumstances  may  be  required  for  its  own  development,  whether  decomposing 
effluvia,  or  contagious  emanation,  or  a  peculiar  epidemic  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Certain  depressing  agencies  are  capable  of  producing  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem somewhat  analogous  to  typhus.  Unwholesome  or  insufflcient  food,  long 
exposure  to  cold,  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue  and  excesses,  continued  anxiety, 
grief,  fear,  or  other  depressing  emotion,  nostalgia,  and  certain  poisons,  as  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  ergot  in  large  quantities,  are  among  the  causes  of 
this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  favour  the  action  of  the  special 
cause.  Hence,  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  march  of  famine.  Hence, 
it  is  seldom  or  never  completely  eradicated  from  Ireland,  where  misery  always 
serves  to  give  activity  to  the  germs  which  might  otherwise  lie  hidden.  But 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  mere  depressing  causes  of  a  common  nature 
can  alone  generate  genuine  typhus  fever. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  no  particular  time  of  life.  Age  appears  to  exer- 
cise little  other  influence  than  as  it  may  affect  the  healthy  vigour  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  complaint  is  less  common  in  infancy  than  in  middle  or  advanced 
life.  The  two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it  under  the  same  exposure.  Negroes 
would  seem  to  be  more  readily  affected  than  whites.  It  is  not  certain  that 
season  is  of  any  account.  The  disease  has  prevailed  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  winter.  The 
intense  cold  of  that  season,  acting  upon  a  poorly  clad  and  badly  housed  popu- 
lation, must  predispose  to  it ;  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  confined  apart- 
ments must  favour  the  action  of  the  cause.  In  this  country,  the  disease  has 
certainly  in  general  shown  a  preference  for  the  winter.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  temperate  and  cold  than  in  hot  latitudes,  perhaps  because  dwellings 
are  so  much  more  open  to  the  air  in  the  latter. 

The  length  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  the  exposure  and  attack 
is  uncertain.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
developed  immediately ;  while  in  others  several  months  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed.  But  such  cases  are  always  involved  in  some  doubt.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  generally  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
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Nature. — Of  the  natare  of  typhus  fever  we  know  little.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  those  diseases  which  are  most  clearly  independent  of  any  local  lesions. 
The  probability  is,  that  a  poison  is  absorbed,  which  at  once  depresses  the 
powers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  vitiates  the  blood.  All  the  local  conges- 
tions, and  the  low  imperfect  inflammations  which  attend  the  disease,  are  ob- 
Tionsly  secondary. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhns  are,  along  with 
fever,  prostration  of  strength ;  a  dark-red  or  dnsky  hne  of  the  countenance, 
with  suffusion  of  the  eyes ;  stupor ;  dark  sordes  about  the  tongue,  teeth,  Slc.  ; 
constipation  of  the  bowels  in  the  earliest  stage ;  the  peculiar  odour ;  the  pe* 
collar  eruption ;  and  the  collapse  of  the  last  stage. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  confounded,  and  from  which 
it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  it,  is  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  pro- 
flMsion  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  means  of  an 
iccurate  diagnosis.  It  was  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  careful  post-mortem 
examinations,  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  by  that  distinguished  pa- 
thologist, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pennock,  and  their  no  less  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  symptoms  during  life,  that  we  first  obtained  positive  proof  of  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  diseases,  which  Louis  himself  had  pre- 
viously been  disposed  to  consider  identical.  Numerous  and  very  careful  ob- 
servations, subsequently  made  by  Dr.  W.  Jenner  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, fully  coincide  in  their  results  with  those  of  our  own  countrymen.  The 
foDowing  are  the  most  important  points  of  difference.* 

Typhus  fever  less  frequently  commences  insensibly  than  the  enteric,  and  is, 
upon  the  average,  of  considerably  shorter  duration.  Instead  of  the  diarrhoea, 
or  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  purgatives,  which  almost  uni- 
formly attends  the  latter  disease,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  constipa- 
tion ;  and,  when  fecal  discharges  are  obtained,  they  are  usually  darker  and 
more  offensive.  But  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever,  seldom  occurs  in  typhus.  In  the 
litter  complaint,  epistaxis  at  the  commencement  is  less  frequent ;  there  is 
more  stupor  and  a  darker  colour  of  the  face,  more  turbidness  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  much  greater  debility.     The  eruption  in  typhus  also  differs  from 

*  After  haying  perused  the  great  work  of  Louis  on  typhoid  fever,  published  in  Paris 
in  1829,  being  familiar  not  only  with  the  form  of  fever  described  by  him,  but  also  with 
the  proper  typhus,  of  which  I  had  seen  much,  first  in  the  practice  of  my  preceptor  Dr. 
Parrivh,  and  afterwards  in  my  own  between  the  years  1815  and  1820,  I  was  entirely 
eonvince<l  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases.  This  opinion  was  no  doubt  common 
to  myself  and  many  others,  who  had  enjoyed  similar  opportunities  of  observation.  I 
naintained  it  in  conversation,  inculcated  it  upon  my  pupils,  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
it.  But  it  was  only  opinion,  and  not  supported  by  a  detail  of  observations  and  dissec- 
tions, made  upon  the  subjects  of  the  two  affections,  and  committed  to  the  press.  It 
was  simply  a  deduction  from  a  general  view  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two 
diseases,  for  which  I  claim  no  credit.  As  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  positive  proof  was 
adduced  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.  (xix.  289, 
Feb.  1837),  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  report  of  cases  of  typhus  fever,  which  had  re- 
cently been  prevailing  in  the  southern  part  of  our  city,  and  which  he  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  as  resident  physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Having  pre- 
viously identified  the  common  typhoid  fever  of  this  country  with  that  described  by  Louis, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  out  a  diagnosis  of  the  two  affections,  which  to  my  mind,  predis- 
posed as  it  was,  appeared  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  B.  ^  F.  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev.  for 
October,  1856  (Am.  ed.,  p.  3:!()),  Dr.  Bcgbie  objects  to  the  phrase  "positive  proof,"  applied 
to  the  evidence  produced  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  I  use<l  the  term,  not  in  the  sense  of  absolutely 
eertain  or  irrefrngihle  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  maintained;  but  as  opposed 
to  the  merely  conjectural  or  speculative  character  of  the  evidence  I  had  myself,  and 
others  before  Dr.  Gerhard  had  to  offer  on  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Jenner  and  others 
hsve  greatly  added  to  the  certainty  of  this  "  positive  proof,"  by  other  evidence  equally 
positive ;  and  1  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  current  of  opinion  among  our  Eng- 
lish brethren  is  now  setting  strongly  in  this  direction.   {^Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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that  of  enteric  fever.  It  generally  commences  earlier ;  is  not  elevated  as  the 
other ;  is  less  regularly  round  or  oval ;  is  of  a  darker,  more  livid  hue ;  does 
not  so  readily  disappear  under  pressure,  and  is  often  unaffected  by  it ;  is  much 
more  abundant ;  does  not  appear  in  successive  crops ;  and,  instead  of  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  chest,  is  found  equally  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, probably  still  more  upon  the  back,  and  is  often  diffused  over  almost  the 
whole  body.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  in  typhus,  an  eruption  of  ligh^ 
red  spots,  easily  removed  by  pressure,  and  closely  resembling  those  of  enterie 
fever ;  but  they  are  mingled  with  the  other  kind  over  all  parts  of  the  surface, 
and  not  limited  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  (Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent^  Am. 
J,  of  Med.  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xiv.  632.)  In  typhus  fever  the  abdomen  is  often  flat» 
and  perfectly  free  from  tympanites,  which  is  almost  never  the  case  in  the 
enteric.  The  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  longs  are 
much  more  frequently  present  in  the  former,  and  the  dry  sibilant  raJes  of 
bronchial  inflammation  in  the  latter.  Enteric  fever  is  of  considerably  longer 
duration  than  typhus.  Dr.  Jenner  found  the  average  duration  of  fotal  cases 
of  the  former  twenty-two  days,  of  the  latter  fourteen.  The  urine,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  is  uniformly  albuminous  in  the  early  stages  of 
typhus,  is  so  in  the  enteric  only  towards  the  close. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  different.  The 
peculiar  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  con- 
stantly present  in  enteric  fever,  is  never  found  in  typhus,  or  so  seldom  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  some  intermixture  of  diseases  when  it  does  occur. 
The  spleen,  too,  is  much  less  frequently  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  latter. 
Dr.  Jenner  states  that  the  spot^  which  appear  in  tyi)hus  during  life  remain 
after  death,  while  no  traces  of  those  of  enteric  fever  are  visible. 

There  are  points  of  difference  also  in  the  persons  attacked,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  diseases  originate.  Thus,  enteric  fever  almost 
never  attacks  the  old,  who  are  very  frequent  victims  of  typhus.  The  former 
disease  is  endemic  in  various  countries,  arises  here  and  there  (sporadically) 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and,  if  ever  contagious,  is  feebly,  and  rarely  so ; 
while  typhus  seldom  occurs  in  isolated  cases,  is  often  long  absent  from  countries 
where  it  occasionally  prevails,  is  always  contagious,  and  often  epidemic.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Jeuner  that  the  two  diseases,  as  they  occur 
in  London,  may  be  traced  to  different  sources ;  patients  affected  with  the  one 
being  almost  never  sent  to  the  hospitals  from  the  same  houses  as  those  which 
contribute  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  covses  which  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished ;  and, 
as  before  suggested,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  diseases  now  and  then 
exist  conjointly. 

The  other  complaints  ^ith  which  typhus  fever  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
are  idiopathic  fevers  and  the  phlegmasioe,  when  they  take  upon  them  a 
typhous  character.  But  in  these,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  several 
affections  usually  first  make  their  appearance,  and  the  typhoid  symptoms  come 
on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  much  aided,  in  all  such 
cases,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  typhus,  as  a  prevalent 
affection.  If  it  do  not  prevail,  the  presumption  is  that  the  case  in  question 
is  one  only  of  simulated  typhus.* 

*  RELAPSING  FEVER. — This  is  another  peculiar  disease,  wbich,  with  the  enteric 
and  typhus  fevers,  has  generally  been  classed  in  Great  Britain,  under  continued /erer. 
Though  we  have  no  certain  proof  of  its  existence  in  America,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe it  briefly ;  as,  if  not  here  nt  present,  it  may  readily  be  imported,  and  take  root 
among  our  customary  diseases.  I  have  seen  only  one  case  which  I  suspected  to  be  of 
this  character ;  and  that  was  in  a  patient  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  fh>m  England, 
through  Canada. 

The  first  known  reference  to  it  is  contained  in  Rutty*8  HUtory  of  the  Diseases  of  Dub- 
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Frognons. — ^The  mortality  in  typhus  yaries  exceedingly,  according  to  the 
Tiolence  of  the  epidemic  cause,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 

Um^  in  which  place  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  epidemically  in  1789,  and  in  several 
iiibseqaent  years.  In  1817-18,  it  occurred  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  by  Drs. 
Welsh  and  Cfaristison.  In  the  years  1842  and  1848,  it  again  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  city ;  and  it  was  through  the  published  descriptions  given  of  it,  on  this  ocoa< 
lion,  by  Drs.  Bfackenzie,  Cormack,  Craigie,  and  others,  that  it  came  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  affection.  In  ]  847,  it  appeared  at  London,  where  it  was  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  William  Jenner,  whose  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  physicians.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  occurs  also  on  the  con- 
tfaient,  as  it  has  been  reoogniied  in  the  descriptions  of  various  German  writers.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  in  Europe,  but  has  escaped  general 
BOtloe  firom  being  confounded  with  other  fevers.  (For  references  to  various  authorities 
in  relation  to  it,  see  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgieal  Review  for  July,  1851.  j 
The  name  of  relttpting  fever,  by  which  it  wiU  probably  be  known  hereafter,  was  derivea 
from  one  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  It  has  aliso  been  called  five-day  fever,  seven- 
iajf  fever,  biliotu  remittent  fever,  mild  yellow  fever,  &c. 

S^mptoma,  Course,  ^e. — ^Though  sometimes  preceded  by  the  ordinary  premonitory 
tjmptomB  of  fever,  it  more  frequently  begins  abruptly,  with  coldness  or  rigors,  headache, 
pains  in  the  body  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  feelings  of  great  weakness. 
After  these  come  the  usual  phenomena  of  febrile  reaction ;  a  hot  skin,  thirst,  frequent 
pulse*  fkirred  tongue,  anorexia,  &c. ;  attended  with  headache  and  severe  pains  in  the 
■nseles  and  joints  resembling  those  of  rheumatism.  Excessive  nausea,  retching,  and 
vomiting  are  not  unfrequent.  Delirium  is  occasionally  noticed,  but  is  not  an  ordinary 
symptom.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  restless  and  wakefiil.  Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and  there  is  often  tenderness  on 
preasore  over  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.  The  bowels  are  not  usually  dis- 
ordered ;  but  dysenteric  symptoms  occasionally  appear  towards  the  close.  The  patient, 
in  some  instances,  complains  of  pain  in  passing  his  urine.  Perspiration  now  and  then 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  with  some  relaxation  of  the  febrile  phenomena.  In 
Bany  of  the  cases,  particularly  those  of  a  grave  character,  the  countenance  has  a  pecu- 
fiir  lig^t-bronze  hue,  which,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  followed  by  yellowness  of 
various  intensity,  spreading  over  most  of  the  surface.  Though  not  always  present,  this 
ii  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  The  jaundice  does  not  depend  on 
•bstmction  of  the  gall  ducts,  which  are  quite  free.  It  is  often  attended  with  vomiting 
of  bile,  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  tenderness,  deep-brown  urine,  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  In  very  bad  cases,  there  is  hemorrhage  Arom  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, black  stools  like  those  of  melsena,  and  vomiting  of  a  matter  like  the  black 
Tomit  of  yellow  fever.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  convulsions  sometimes  occur ;  and 
pregnant  women  are  very  apt  to  miscarry. 

When  the  symptoms  have  attained  their  greatest  violence,  and  appear  to  threaten  the 
most  serious  consequences,  they  often  suddenly  yield,  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  of  an 
leid  smell,  which  continues  for  several  hours,  sometimes  even  for  a  day  or  more,  and 
leaves  the  patient  almost  free  from  disease,  though,  in  bad  cases,  extremely  weak. 
This  event  occurs  sometimes  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  more  frequently  on  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  and  very  rarely  so  late  as  the  ninth.  It  is  usually  denominated 
the  crisis.  The  patient  now  seems  convalescent,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  recovery  is 
complete  and  permanent.  But,  in  the  great  miijority,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  from 
the  first  appearance  of  amendment,  or  about  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  a  relapse  takes  place,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first  attack,  sometimes  being 
more  severe,  sometimes  milder,  and  lasting  usually  four  or  five  days.  The  pains  are 
probably  on  the  whole  more  distressing  in  this  than  in  the  first  fever;  and,  if  jaundice 
did  not  then  appear,  it  is  apt  to  appear  now.  Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  this  relapse  takes  place  is  not  less  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty.  Very 
generally,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  second  attack,  the  patient  remains  permanently 
well ;  but  occasionally  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  take  place,  with  similar  intervals. 
Instead  of  going  off  with  perspiration,  the  disease  sometimes  subsides  without  any 
striking  phenomenon,  or  with  an  increased  discharge  from  other  cmunctories.  As  a 
general  rule,  its  duration  may  be  stated  at  about  three  weeks. 

Troublesome  sequelae  sometimes  occur,  such  as  articular  pains,  muscular  weakness, 
oedema  of  the  feet,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  boils,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  with 
amaurotic  symptoms,  and  general  chronic  debility. 

Upon  dissection,  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  has  been  observed, 
but  no  special  disease  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.     The  spleen  is  very  fVequently  enlarged. 

Cause. — The  cause  is  generally  believed  by  British  medical  writers  to  bo  a  peculiar 
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occnre.  Certain  epidemics  are  much  more  destmotiTe  than  others ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  diseases  occurring  epidemically,  the  cases  which  first  appear 
are  generally  most  fatal.  In  some  instances,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-half 
of  the  persons  attacked  have  died.  But  this  vastly  exceeds  the  nsual  mor- 
tality. In  hospital  practice,  in  Great  Britain,  the  mortality  may  be  said  to 
vary  from  10  to  15  per  cent  (Peacock,  Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  Aug.,  1856, 
p.  63.)  It  is,  of  course,  less  in  general  practice.  Perhaps  the  estimate  of 
Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  relation  to  the  Irish  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and 
1819,  offers  as  near  an  approach  to  the  true  general  average  as  can  be  at- 
tained. According  to  these  authors,  the  general  mortality  was  one  in  twenty- 
three,  or  about  4.35  per  cent 

The  disease  is  less  fatal  in  early,  than  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  reports  of  Dr.  Gerhard  {Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sciences,  xix.  301),  it 
is  more  apt  to  terminate  unfavourably  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites. 
Previous  debility,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  disease,  intemperance,  ex- 
cess of  any  kind,  or  old  age,  increases  the  danger. 

The  favourable  signs  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  onfavonrabk 
are  those  indicating  very  great  prostration,  great  alteration  of  the  blood,  or 
severe  local  disease.  Among  the  first  are  an  exceedingly  feeble  or  an  absent 
pulse,  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the  surface,  a  sudden  fading  of  the  emp- 
tion,  and  involuntary  evacuations ;  among  the  second,  abundant  and  dan- 
coloured  petechia,  copious  hemorrhages,  a  very  tuibid  conjunctiva^  fetid 

contagion,  which  Dr.  Jenner  has  shown  not  to  be  the  contagion  of  the  proper  tTphns 
fever.  {Medico- Chimrg.  7Van«.,  xxxiii.  23.)  The  disease,  however,  appears  to  ooenr 
epidemically,  and  is  said  to  affect  preferably  persons  living  miserably,  in  crowded,  fllthy, 
and  ill-yentilated  situations. 

Proffnons, — This  is  very  favourable.  Of  persons  previously  in  vigorous  health,  almoit 
all  recover.  In  different  places,  and  by  different  writers,  the  average  mortality  has 
been  variously  stated  at  from  two  to  nearly  nine  per  cent.  According  to  Dr.  Blae- 
kenzie,  scarcely  any  one  died  in  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1842-8,  except  infants,  the 
aged,  and  persons  of  broken  constitutions. 

DiagnojtU. — The  course  and  association  of  symptoms  in  this  disease  are  different  fnm 
those  of  any  other  known  fever.  It  approaches  the  yellow  fever  most  nearly,  bat  <tif- 
fers  prominently  in  its  extreme  actual  mildness,  compared  with  its  apparent  severity, 
and  in  the  much  longer  duration  both  of  the  first  fever  and  the  intermission.  With  the 
enteric  or  typhus  it  could  scarcely  be  confounded,  if  carefully  watched  throughout  its 
whole  course.  It  has  neither  the  rose-coloured  spots  of  the  former,  nor  the  measle- 
like  eruption  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  red  spots,  like  fleabites,  not  removable  upon 
compression,  have  been  observed  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  also 
petechisB.  But  neither  of  these  is  common.  It  differs  entirely  ftrom  both  the  above 
fevers  in  its  course.  The  tendency  to  relapse,  so  characteristic  of  this,  is  wholly 
wanting  in  typhus;  and  in  the  enteric  fever,  if  febrile  symptoms  recur  sometimes 
during  convalescence,  they  are  obviously  not  a  proper  relapse,  but  the  mere  consequence 
of  some  local  irritation,  as  of  the  bowels  from  over  eating,  or  of  the  lungs  from  exposure 
to  cold.  Dr.  Cormack  gives,  as  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  its  sudden  tn- 
vasioriy  the  darkening  of  the  face  before  and  after  teizurCy  the  almost  uniform  occurrence  of  one 
or  more  relapses,  the  yellormess  of  the  skin^  and  occasional  black  vomit  and  hemorrhage,  the 
brevity  and  mode  of  termination  of  the  pyreHa,  the  severe  muscular  and  articular  pains,  and 
the  absence  of  the  peculiar  eruption  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  simple.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  mild  cathar- 
tics, as  castor  oil ;  febrile  heat  should  be  allayed  by  the  usual  refrigerating  methods ; 
the  irritation  of  stomach  should  be  quieted  by  effervescing  draughts,  leeches,  or  revul- 
sives to  the  epigastrium ;  or,  upon  the  failure  of  these,  by  opiates  a<iministered  either 
by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum;  and  the  headache  should  be  counteracted  by  cold  appli« 
cations,  and  local  bleeding  if  necessary.  In  the  jaundiced  cases,  especially  if  attended 
with  hepatic  tenderness,  the  blue  mass  may  be  given,  and  suitable  applications  made 
to  the  right  hypochondrium.  Dysenteric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  castor  oil  and 
laudanum.  The  Dovcr*s  powder  may  be  given  to  control  the  general  pains,  when  it 
can  be  retained  by  the  stomach.  Terebinthinate  injections  may  be  administered  in  the 
tympanitic  cases.  Debility  is  to  be  counteracted  by  wine,  opium,  sulphate  of  qoinia, 
and  nourishment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  relapses  by  sulphmte  of 
quinia ;  but  with  doubtful  success.     (Note  to  the  third  edition,) 
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breftth,  and  a  purple  appearance  of  the  extremities ;  among  the  third,  rio- 
lent  delirinm  or  profoniKi  coma,  with  a  greatly  expanded  or  greatly  contracted 
pupil  and  stertorous  breathing,  indicating  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  excessive 
labour  in  respiration  or  shortness  of  breath,  indicating  extensive  consolida- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Yet  scarcely  any  condition  is  so  desperate  as  to  forbid 
all  hope,  and  life  has  been  preserved  by  a  persevering  application  of  remedies, 
eren  after  apparent  death. 

Treatment, — In  the  earliest  stage,  before  reaction  has  commenced,  little 
treatment  is  usually  necessary ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity 
for  prescribing,  as  tiie  patient  is  not  seen  until  after  the  stage  is  passed.  Some- 
times, however,  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  protracted  or  severe,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  remedies ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of 
typhus,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  life  may  depend  upon  the  timely 
interference  of  the  physician.  An  emetic  has  been  recommended,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  order  to  rouse  the  system  out  of  its  apparent  torpor,  and  to 
direct  action  to  the  surface.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  when  the  depres- 
rion  18  not  great  Ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  preferred.  But  the 
geoeral  indication  is  to  stimulate  by  such  means  as  will  not  be  likely  to  increase 
the  fever  too  greatly,  when  it  takes  place,  nor  too  strongly  to  add  to  the  already 
existing  tendency  to  the  brain.  The  morbid  cause  is  depressing  the  vital  func- 
tioiui  by  its  sedative  power ;  and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  reduced  be- 
low the  point  of  reaction.  External  stimulants  are  the  safest.  The  most 
powerful  rubefacients,  such  as  mustard,  solution  of  ammonia,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  along  the  spine ; 
•nd  these  should  be  aided  by  external  heat,  by  means  of  hot  bricks,  bottles  of 
hot  water,  &c.,  placed  along  the  body,  hot  stimulating  pediluvia,  or,  what 
would  probably  be  most  effectual,  the  hot  bath.  If  internal  stimulation  should 
become  necessary,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  would  be  pre- 
fiBrable  to  the  alcoholic  remedies,  as  less  likely  to  affect  the  brain ;  but,  where 
the  prostration  is  excessive,  recourse  may  be  had  to  wine,  brandy,  or  even 
ether.     Cases,  however  requiring  this  treatment  are  extremely  rare. 

After  the  fever  has  become  established,  it  may  be  proper,  in  cases  of  op- 
pressed stomach,  to  unload  that  viscus  by  means  of  a  mild  emetic ;  but  in 
general  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  treatment  commenced  with  an 
efficient  cathartic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Calomel  and 
rhubarb  are  generally  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  though, 
when  the  febrile  reaction  is  high,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  the  saline 
purgatives  may  be  preferred,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  senna.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  bowels,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, should  be  kept  open  by  cathartics.  These  are  indicated  by  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  of  avoiding  accumulations  of  excreted  matter  in  the  bowels, 
and  the  depressing  effects  arising  from  its  absorption  when  retained.  The 
dark,  offensive  substances  which  collect  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  typhus, 
probably  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  system.  Cathartics,  therefore,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  debility,  tend,  if  properly  selected  and  employed,  to  ob- 
viate it.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  the  system,  in  low  states  of  typhus,  rise 
onder  the  operation  of  medicines  of  this  kind.  No  such  contraindication  ex- 
ists here  as  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  to 
graduate  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  its  dose,  and  frequency  of  repetition,  to 
the  state  of  the  system.  In  the  early  period  of  excitement,  the  object  may 
be  effected  by  small  doses  of  some  saline  purgative ;  but  later  in  the  disease, 
rhubarb  should  be  preferred,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  aloes.  Tincture 
of  rhubarb  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  latest  stage,  when  stimulation  be- 
comes necessary.  Sometimes,  it  is  advisable  to  aid  the  cathartic  by  enemata, 
which  may  in  general  advantageously  contain  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
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The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  ferer, 
has  been  much  discussed.   By  some  the  remedy  has  been  urged  as  of  the  greifc- 
est  importance ;  by  others  it  has  been  condemned  as  ahnost  always  injurious 
and  scarcely  ever  necessary.     Probably  the  advocacy  of  it  may  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  enteric  fever,  which  k 
known  often  to  bear  bleeding  well  at  the  commencement     It  is  veiy  certui 
that,  in  genuine  typhus,  it  is  often  capable  of  doing  much  harm ;  and  detdi 
has  frequently  been  the  result  of  its  injudicious  use.     During  the  prevaknce 
of  the  great  typhous  epidemic  of  this  country  before  alluded  to,  it  frequent^ 
happened  that,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  disease  in  a  neighbourhood,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  and  frequently  presenting  the  compliea- 
tion  of  some  local  inflammation,  it  was  treated  by  them,  as  they  had  been  ii 
the  habit  of  treating  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  with  the  freeue 
of  the  lancet.    The  consequences  were  in  many  instances  very  fatal.    Such  u 
instance  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.     The  disease  approached 
the  city  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
opposite  village  of  Camden,  before  it  crossed  the  Delaware.  In  that  place,  it 
was  not  understood,  and  was  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  with  almoit 
uniformly  fatal  results.     The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  theni 
young  practitioner,  was  called  into  the  village  at  this  juncture,  and,  having 
been  prepared  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  North^s  treatise  on  the  disease  as  it  hid 
prevailed  in  New  England,  immediately  adopted  a  different  course  of  treatmentk 
avoiding  bleeding  altogether,  and  using  stimulants,  with  the  effect  of  curing 
almost  oil  the  cases,     lie  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  as i 
skilful  physician,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  our  city.     So  fatal  wn 
copious  bleeding  in  that  epidemic,  that  popular  and  to  a  great  extent  profe^ 
sional  opinion  received  a  set  against  it ;  and  it  was  some  time  after  the  disajh 
pcarance  of  all  tendency  to  tlie  disca.^se,  before  the  fear  of  the  remedy  so  fcr 
subsided  as  to  permit  its  judicious  us<%  under  circumstances  requiring  it 

But,  though  thus  injurious  if  abused,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  typhis 
fever  in  which  bleeding  may  be  moderately  employed,  with  safety  and  id- 
vantage.  It  is  highly  probable  that  different  epidemics  may  differ  greatif 
in  this  respect;  the  loss  of  blood  being  much  better  borne  in  one  tfaanii 
another.  The  remedy  is  often  very  speedy  and  effectual  in  the  relief  of  the 
headache,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  during  the  first  ftv 
days.  Its  effects  are  said  to  be  even  more  striking  in  this  than  in  other 
febrile  diseases.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  evidence  of  much  end 
dangerous  local  determination  of  blood,  with  considerable  strength  of  pnb& 
But  even  then,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small.  Little  is  required  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  danger  of  syncope,  as  well  ti  i 
subsequent  j)rostration  from  the  loss  of  large  quantities.  Six  or  eight  ounoef 
are  often  sufficient,  and  more  than  twelve  should  seldom  be  abstracted  at  ooe 
operation.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  venesection  is  altogether  unnecei' 
sary.  In  those  which  are  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  best  to  employ  local  bleedii^ 
This  is  safer,  and  relatively  more  effectual.  When  the  head  is  affected,  tfe 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  neck,  by  cape  * 
leeches.  In  pectoral  inflammation,  they  may  be  applied  between  the  shouldeii 
A  very  slight  depletion  may  sometimes  be  usefully  effected  by  means  of  drj 
cupping,  which  withdraws  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  circulatioB  te 
the  place  of  application. 

The  febrile  heat  of  the  early  stage  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  the  externel 
use  of  cold  water.  This  may  be  dashed  upon  the  patient,  as  recommended  ^ 
Dr.  Currie,  or  applied  by  sponging.  The  latter  mode  is  preferable,  when 
there  is  much  debility.  The  remedy  should  never  be  used  when  there  is  tfj 
feeling  of  chilliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any  perspiration.    AffiniioB 
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would  probably  bIbo  be  hazardous  in  cases  complicated  with  pneumonia.  In 
doubtful  cases,  sponging  with  warm  water  should  be  preferred.  Sometimes 
spirit,  or  spirit  (fluted  with  water,  may  be  advantageonslj  substituted.  The 
effect  of  these  remedies  is  to  relieye  the  distressing  heat,  relax  the  skin,  pro- 
duce occasionally  a  gentle  sweat,  and  greatly  comfort  the  patient.  The 
affusion  is  said  sometimes  to  have  apparently  arrested  the  disease. 

The  mild  refrigerating  diaphoretics  may  also  be  used,  such  as  the  neutral 
mixture,  effenrescing  draught,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre.  British  practitioners  frequently  employ  the  antimonials.  Dover's 
]>owder  is  often  very  useful  by  producing  diaphoresis,  quieting  restlessness, 
and  promoting  sleep.  It  should,  of  course,  not  be  employed  in  comatose  cases. 
When  the  fever  is  complicated  with  pectoral  inflammation,  no  remedy  is  pro- 
bably so  effectual  as  a  combination  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel, 
given  so  as  to  keep  the  system  moderately  under  an  anodyne  influence,  and 
continued  until  it  slightly  affects  the  gums.  Sometimes  gently  stimulant 
infiuions  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  In  this  country,  the  infusion 
of  serpentaria  has  been  frequently  used.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they 
often  employ  the  flowers  of  arnica,  and  sometimes  contrayerva  and  angelica. 

Chloroform  would  seem,  by  its  sedative  operation  on  the  brain,  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  active  delirium  of  typhus ;  and  it  has  been  employed  with 
much  apparent  benefit  by  Dr.  Goidon,  of  Dublin.  He  gives  it  by  the 
stomach,  in  the  dose  of  from  25  to  30  minims,  every  hour  or  two,  according 
to  the  effects,  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  (Banhing^s  Abstract^  Am. 
ed.,  xzi.  23,  from  Dub.  Edsp.  Oaz.,  1855.) 

Stimulants  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
Htfy  to  administer  them  from  the  outset  of  the  disease ;  but  more  frequently 
they  are  required  only  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
the  commencing  dryness  of  the  tongue,  the  sordes  about  the  teeth,  and  often 
tome  coolness  of  the  extremities,  indicate  the  commencement  of  prostration. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  stimulants  are  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and 
opium.  The  bark  was  formerly  given  in  decoction,  often  made  with  wine, 
with  the  addition  of  serpentaria,  or  aromatics.  At  present,  sulphate  of  quinia 
is  generally  preferred  as  more  convenient  of  administration,  and  more  aceept- 
sble  to  the  stomach.  The  dose  may  be  a  grain  every  two  hours.  Wine  is 
usually  given  at  first  in  the  form  of  whey,  made  with  two  parts  of  boiling 
milk  and  one  of  Madeira,  Sherry,  or  Teneriffe.  Afterward,  when  stronger 
stimulation  is  required,  it  may  be  administered  pure.  The  quantity  must  of 
course  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  debility,  and  the  effects  produced.  It 
may  not  exceed  a  wineglassful  in  a  day,  or  may  amount  to  a  quart.  Porter 
or  ale  may  be  substituted,  when  more  convenient,  and  preferred  by  the  patient. 
Opium  is  administered  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  such  quantities,  and  at 
such  intervals,  as  to  maintain  a  regular  excitement,  without  stupefaction. 
From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  may  be  given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours ; 
and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  if  necessary.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  also 
a  good  stimulant,  which  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  dissolved  in  water 
with  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar  to  obtund  its  acrimony.  From 
two  and  a  half  to  ten  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose  every  hour  or  two.  It  is 
customary  to  begin  with  small  quantities  of  wine-whey  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, alternately,  each  every  second  hour ;  increasing  the  dose,  and  adding 
the  other  stimulants,  as  the  case  is  found  to  require  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  brandy,  or  other  form  of  proof  spirit.  Milk- 
punch  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases,  combining  nutriment  in 
the  best  form  with  a  powerful  stimulant.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  used ; 
and  some  have  recommended  phosphorus ;  but  I  have  never  employed  it 

Should  the  stimulants  be  found  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
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skin,  deliriam,  and  stupor,  they  should  be  suspended,  or  the  qnantitj  reduced. 
If  they  strengthen  without  accelerating  the  pulse,  relax  the  skin,  and  moderate 
delirinm  and  stupor,  they  may  be  considered  as  doing  good. 

For  the  sudden  sinking  spells  which  sometimes  occur,  and  threaten  the 
most  serious  consequences,  active  stimulants  must  be  quickly  used.  Under 
these  circumstances,  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  floidrachm. 
Long-continued  sleep  occasionally  produces  extreme  exhaustion.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  unless  sleep  may  from  special  causes  be  deemed  very  desirable,  to 
wake  the  patient  occasionally  in  order  to  administer  his  medicines.  This  too 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  a  uniform  remedial  effect 

For  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  jactitation,  vague  un- 
easiness, subsultus,  &c.,  camphor  is  often  an  admirable  remedy,  in  doaes 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  given  in  emulsion.  Musk  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy  in  singultus. 

External  stimulation  is  important  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surface  is 
cool.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  sinapisms  to  the  extremities ;  blisters  to 
the  thighs  and  trunk,  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  redden 
without  vesicating ;  and  by  frictions  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  hot  brandy, 
oil  of  turpentine,  liniment  of  turpentine,  &c.  In  the  lowest  and  most  insen- 
sible conditions,  the  electro-magnetic  machine  may  be  used ;  or  the  patient 
may  be  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blanket  saturated  with  heated  spirit^ 
or,  finally,  the  effect  of  a  burning  coal  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  tried. 

For  violent  headache,  coma,  and  delirium,  after  the  local  abstraction  of  a 
little  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  proper  to  thin  or  shave  off 
the  hair,  to  apply  ice  or  cold  water,  and  in  the  latter  stages  to  blister  ihe 
back  of  the  neck,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  whole  scalp.  Sometimes  great 
relief  is  afforded  by  warm  fomentations  about  the  head,  when  the  cold 
applications  fail. 

For  the  measures  requisite  in  cases  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  typhous  pneumonia.  Irritation  of  stomach 
and  bowels  is  to  be  combatted  by  the  ordinary  measures,  among  which  opiates 
internally,  and  revulsive  applications  or  cataplasms  extemalTy,  are  not  the 
least  efficient.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  found  great  advantage,  in 
threatening  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, containing  a  drachm  of  the  nitrate  in  a  pint  of  water.  (New  York  Joum. 
of  Med.,  IX.  210.) 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  diet,  under  enteric  fever,  are  applicable 
also  here.  It  is  even  more  necessary  in  typhus  to  throw  a  due  amount  of 
nutriment  into  the  system ;  and,  though  for  the  first  few  days,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  confine  the  patient  to  farinaceous  liquids,  yet,  as  the  disease  advances, 
animal  broths  become  necessary,  and  in  very  feeble  states  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  animal  essences,  egg-nog,  milk-punch,  &c. 

Though  Peruvian  bark,  in  various  forms  of  preparation,  has  long  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  has  generally  been  given  in  moderate 
doses,  and  with  reference  to  its  tonic  or  supporting  effect  But,  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  has  been  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Robert 
Dundas,  of  Liverpool,  in  large  doses,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  with 
reference  to  an  immediate  curative  effect;  and,  several  others  who  have 
adopted  the  practice,  have  given  favourable  reports  of  its  efficiency.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  who  has  employed  this  treatment  very  largely, 
and  has  found  it  very  successful,  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  pure  cases  of 
typhus,  and  not  to  those  complicated  with  ulcerated  bowels,  pneumonia,  or 
cerebral  congestion.  The  sulphate  is  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten 
grains  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be  given  at  any  stage,  unless  there 
should  be  great  prostration.     Milk  and  soup  are  to  be  given  freely,  and 
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wine  or  brandy  in  the  advanced  stages,  or  in  cases  of  dmnkards.  (Land, 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  vi.  422.)  Others  have  not  met  with  the  same  bene- 
ficial results;  and  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Peacock,  after  an  ample  trial  of  the  remedy 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  apparently 
justified  by  the  statistics  adduced,  that  on  the  whole,  under  the  quiuia  treat- 
ment in  these  large  doses,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  greater,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fever  longer,  than  under  the  ordinary  supporting  and  stimu- 
lating treatment  (Ibid.  Jan.,  1856.)  The  probability  is  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  fevers,  very  large  doses  of  quinia  have  the  effect,  through  their  over- 
whelming influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  of  suppressing  the  febrile  excite- 
ment, without,  however,  thereby  curing  the  disease. 

Prevention — ^There  are  few  diseases  in  which  more  can  be  effected  in  the 
way  of  prevention  than  this.  Thorough  ventilation ;  perfect  cleanliness  in 
clothing,  person,  and  apartments ;  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet ;  and  suf- 
ficient protection  against  cold,  will  go  far  towards  securing  impunity  to  indi- 
viduals necessarily  exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Pcr^ 
sons  not  called  upon  by  duty  to  attend  the  sick  should  avoid  their  presence. 
They  who  are  compelled  to  enter  within  the  sphere  of  infection  should  not  do 
80  on  an  empty  stomach ;  they  should  avoid  inhaling  the  breath  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  the  air  in  the  very  near  vicinity  of  his  surface ;  they  should  not 
swallow  their  saliva ;  and,  on  leaving  the  apartment,  should  wash  their  hands 
and  face,  and  change  their  outer  clothing. 

The  apartment  of  the  sick  should  be  well  aired;  everything  offensive 
removed  without  delay ;  the  bed  and  body-linen  of  the  patient  frequently 
dianged ;  and  care  taken  that  as  few  persons  as  possible  should  remain  in 
the  roouL  In  hospitals,  prisons,  &c.,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distribute 
the  patients  over  as  great  a  space  as  possible. 

Something  may  also  be  done  by  chemical  means  to  change  the  character  of 
the  contaminated  air.  For  this  purpose,  chlorine  is  the  most  effectual  agent. 
A  thorough  fumigation  with  the  gas  should  be  employed  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  apartment  firee  from  tenants ;  and,  even  while  it  is  occupied  by 
the  patients,  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  may  be  exposed  in  it,  the 
wood-work  of  the  room  and  the  bedstead  maybe  washed  with  them,  the  floor 
Bprinkled  with  them,  and  they  may  even  be  added  to  the  water  used  in  the 
sponging  of  the  patient 

Article  VL 

PLAGUE. 

Syn. — PestU. 

Plague  is  a  febrile  disease  characterized  by  buboes  or  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  by  carbuncles,  and  petechise.  As  it  does  not  appear  upon  this 
continent,  and  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  of  it,  a  brief  summary  only 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as  stated  by  eye-witnesses,  will 
be  given  in  the  present  work. 

The  true  home  of  the  disease,  where  it  has  probably  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  is  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  middle  ages,  and 
so  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  occasionally  visited 
Western  Kurope,  and  was  well  known  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
™*'*^  London  and  Paris  suffered  from  it  greatly  in  former  times.  But,  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  plague  has  been  almost  unknown  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
''op«;  the  last  remarkable  visitation  having  been  in  1720,  when  Marseilles 
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lost  with  it  nearly  one-half  of  her  population.  In  later  times  it  has  been 
limited  chiefly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Greece,  and  Eniopean  Turkey ; 
occasionally  extending  northward  into  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as  Malta^ 

Symptoms,  Course^  dc. — The  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance,  with- 
out premonition,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  such  as  chilliness,  hel- 
ings  of  weariness,  languor,  or  debility,  precordial  uneasiness,  occasionally 
nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  frequent 
pulse.  Darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  arm-pits,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  soon  followed  by  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  constituting  ca^ 
buncles.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  swellings  usually  go  on  increasing; 
while  various  symptoms,  more  or  less  alarming  are  rapidly  developed.  The 
tongue,  at  first  somewhat  swollen,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  for,  before 
the  close  of  the  disease,  often  becomes  dry,  brown,  orblackish,  and  sometimes 
fissured ;  while  a  dark  sordes  collects  upon  the  gums,  teeth,  and  lips.  There 
is  often  extreme  thirst,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  internally.  Severe 
pain  is  felt  in  the  pra^cordia,  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting ;  the  matters 
discharged  being  whitish  or  blackish,  and  sometimes  bloody.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated  in  the  beginning;  but  in  the  end  often  become  re- 
laxed, with  dark  and  ofiensive  stools.  The  breathing  is  hurried  or  laboured; 
and  the  pulse  variously  afi'ected,  generally  accelerated,  sometimes  full  and 
strong,  though  more  frequently  feeble,  occasionally  nearly  natural,  and  in  bad 
cases  irregular  or  intermittent.  The  urine,  in  some  instances  nearly  healthy, 
is  in  others  scanty,  turbid,  yellowish,  or  blackish,  and  tinged  with  blood. 
Occasionally,  moderate  perspirations  of  a  favourable  character  appear,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  copious  and  exhausting.  The  general  strength  is 
greatly  prostrated ;  the  patient,  if  he  attempts  to  walk,  has  a  staggering  gait; 
and  attacks  approaching  to  syncope  are  not  uncommon.  The  eyes  are  red 
and  turbid,  the  face  flushed  or  even  livid,  and  the  expression  of  countenance 
often  like  tliat  of  a  drunken  man.  The  patient  is  confused  in  mind,  delirious, 
stupid,  or  comatose;  or  extremely  restless,  agitated,  and  alarmed;  and  often 
stammers  when  attempting  to  speak. 

The  symptoms  are  not  of  uniform  violence  through  the  day.  As  in  most 
other  febrile  diseases,  there  are  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  usually 
occur  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  remission  in  the  morning  and  towards 
evening,  the  exacerbation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  night.  The  morning 
remission  and  nocturnal  exacerbation  are  commonly  the  greatest.  Sometimes 
the  abatement  of  symptoms  in  the  remission  is  so  considerable  as  to  resemble 
convalescence.  The  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement  is  often  attended  with 
perspiration ;  and  when  this  is  considerable  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  it  is  re- 
garded as  favourable.  From  that  time  the  exacerbations  return  with  dimi- 
nished violence,  and  there  is  a  gradual  amendment,  though  the  disease  may 
continue  for  a  week  or  two  longer  before  convalescence  is  established.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  have  been  going  through  their  regular 
course,  leaving  abscesses  or  ulcers,  which  heal  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  assume  their  gravest  cha- 
racter ;  the  pulse  sinks ;  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces ;  petechias  or 
vibices  appear  upon  the  skin ;  the  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy ;  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  coma  or  low  delirium  indicate 
the  faltering  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  death  occurs,  either  without 
struggle,  or  preceded  by  delirious  movements  or  convulsions.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  buboes  appear  late,  and  do  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Sometimes 
they  disappear  altogether.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  five  or  six  days, 
though  the  case  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 

But  there  are  many  variations  from  the  above  routine  of  symptoms.     In 
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frequent  instances,  the  disease  is  extremely  mild,  even  without  feyer,  and  the 
patient  walks  abont,  complaining  of  nothing  but  buboes  in  the  groin  or  axilla, 
or,  if  confined  to  bed,  is  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  produced  in  walk- 
ing by  the  local  affection.  In  other  instances,  there  is  more  or  less  fever  with 
the  baboes,  and  occasionally  slight  carbuncles,  but  without  malignant  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  attack  terminates  favourably  in  about  two  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  exceedingly  malignant  cases  occur,  in  which  a 
fatal  blow  appears  to  be  given  at  the  commencement  In  some  of  these,  there 
are  symptoms  of  great  nervous  disorder,  and  universal  prostration,  which  end 
in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  development  of  buboes  or 
carbuncles,  and  without  signs  of  reaction.  Occasionally  a  partial  reaction 
takes  place,  with  symptoms  of  fever ;  but  the  malignant  phenomena,  already 
noticed  as  attending  the  last  stage  of  ordinary  violent  cases,  greatly  predomi- 
nate. There  may  even  be  deceptive  remissions ;  but  they  are  soon  followed 
by  a  return  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Buboes  and  carbuncles  may  be  formed ; 
hot  the  former  do  not  advance  to  suppuration,  nor  the  latter  to  the  separation 
of  the  slough.  Petechiffi  and  vibices  are  not  uncommon.  Death  takes  place 
usnaliy  before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  seldom  so  late  as  the  fifth.  Cases 
of  the  kind  here  described  occur  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  an  epi- 
demic, and  are  almost  always  fatal.  Sometimes  the  patient  dies  suddenly, 
withont  any  preliminary  appreciable  disorder.  A  few  words  upon  buboes, 
carbuncles,  and  petechia;,  will  close  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease. 

Buboes  are  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  show  themselves 
dither  at  the  conmicncement  of  the  disease,  after  the  expiration  of  one  or 
more  days,  or  not  until  near  the  close ;  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  bad 
eases.  Their  most  frequent  situation  is  upon  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  or  in  the  groin.  They  also  occur  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
ind  in  the  axilla.  The  swelling  may  be  confined  to  one  gland,  or  may  extend 
to  several.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  shooting  pain  in  the  part,  which 
{ffecedes  the  tumefaction.  In  the  beginning  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  The  tumour  is  sometimes  movable,  but  frequently  adheres  to  the  tissues 
beneath,  especially  in  the  more  serious  cases.  In  favourable  cases,  it  gradu- 
tlly  enlarges,  suppurates,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  opens ;  after  which  the 
abscess  slowly  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  scar.  Sometimes  the  buboes  dis- 
appear without  suppuration.  Tumours  resembling  buboes  occasionally  form 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  and  secondar}'  buboes  may  result  from  the  propa- 
gation of  irritation  from  a  carbuncle  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  glands. 

Carbuncles  usually  make  their  appearance  later  than  the  buboes,  and  may 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  neck,  back,  chest,  extremities,  face, 
and  even  scalp.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  or  a  few,  sometimes  they  are 
namerous,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  quite  wanting.  They  begin  with  a 
vesicle  of  a  yellowish,  purplish,  or  blackish  colour,  usually  upon  a  reddish 
base.  This  breaks  and  is  followed  by  a  gangrenous  spot,  which  extends,  and 
forms  a  dark  crust,  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  favourable 
cases,  this  is  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  which  pro- 
duces ulceration,  and  the  separation  of  the  slough,  leaving  a  sore  of  larger  or 
imaller  dimensions.  Considerable  destruction  of  parts  sometimes  takes  place. 
In  bad  cases,  the  gangrenous  part  is  apt  to  remain  dry  and  adherent. 

Fetechiet  are  red  or  purplish  spots  like  flcabites,  which  usually  become  livid 
as  the  disease  advances.  They  are  often  wanting,  and  occur  only  in  bad  cases. 
Sometimes,  along  with  these  spots,  are  irregular  purplish  or  livid  patches  like 
bruises,  or  long  stripes  called  vibices;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  whole  sur- 
fsot  of  the  body  has  a  mottled  appearance.  These  discolorations  are  owing 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood ;  and  occasionally  ecchymoses  or  collections  of 
effuaed  blood  form  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
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AneUomtcal  Characters. — ^The  blood  is  generallj  coagalabley  but  move 
slowly  and  feebly  than  in  health ;  and  the  senim  floating  above  the  dot  is 
reddened  by  the  disintegrated  corpuscles.  In  some  instances,  the  blood  will 
not  coagulate,  and  is  ^en  surmounted  by  floating  drops  of  oiL  {Bulard.) 
It  is  usually  denser  than  in  health,  of  a  dark  colour  not  brightening  on  expo- 
sure, and  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  odour.  The  inflammatory  crost  does  not 
appear  when  it  coagulates.  After  death,  black  coagula  are  found  in  the  Ten- 
tricles,  aorta,  and  vena  cava. 

Upon  dissection,  black  spots  of  extravasation  are  observed  through  the 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels,  liver,  &c.,  and  even  in  the 
neurilemma  of  the  nerves.  The  parenchyma  of  the  solid  viscera  is  general^ 
engorged  witli  black  fluid  blood ;  and  hemorrhagic  effusion  often  exists  in  the 
cellular  tissue  about  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  pelvis.  One  or  more  lymphatie 
glands  are  found  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  blood,  even  when  no  bubo  was 
observable  during  life.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened.  Signs  of  in- 
flammation are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  protracted  cases. 

Cause, — Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  plague.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  propagated  exclusively  by 
a  peculiar  contagion ;  others,  while  admitting  its  contagious  nature,  beUeve 
that  it  often  occurs  endemically  or  epidemically ;  and  a  third  party  reject  the 
notion  of  contagion  altogether,  asserting  that  the  disease  originates  exclu- 
sively either  in  local  causes  or  epidemic  influence. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  these  points,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  are  asserted  to  be  existing  at  all 
times,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  Egypt ;  that,  at  certain  seasons,  the  dis- 
ease rages  more  severely  in  these  situations ;  and  that,  in  other  places,  it  oe* 
curs  only  occasionally,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  inhabitants 
being  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease  in  the  mean  time. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  testimony  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  a  perfect 
isolation  of  large  bodies  of  people  has  secured  to  them  an  entire  or  almost 
entire  exemption,  while  the  disease  was  raging  around  them ;  and  positive 
proof  appears  to  exist,  that  the  disease  has  been  communicated,  through  indi- 
viduals or  fomites,  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  neighbourhood.  Persons 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  sickly  district,  have  removed  to  a 
distant  and  healthy  place,  and  have  there  died  of  the  plague ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  numerous  individuals  of  their  own  particular  family  have  become 
affected.  Besides,  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which 
the  disease  prevails  should  be  allowed  some  weight ;  as  also  should  the  fact, 
that  the  Franks  in  the  Levant,  who  take  precautions  against  contagion,  are 
much  less  frequently  affected  than  the  Turks,  who  are  practical  predestina- 
rians,  and  use  no  precaution.  Inoculation  with  the  pus  of  plague  buboes  has 
in  some  instances  been  followed  by  the  disease,  in  others  not.  No  positive 
infereuce  can  be  deduced  from  this  fact ;  for,  as  the  operation  was  performed 
in  infected  neighbourhoods,  the  disease  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  individuals  are  insusceptible  of  the  contagious 
influence  under  all  circumstances ;  for  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  many  escape.  It  would  appear 
also  that  the  susceptibility  of  persons  generally  is  much  less  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances than  under  others ;  otherwise,  the  sporadic  cases  which  are  asserted 
to  be  always  in  existence,  would  be  constantly  acting  as  the  centres  of  new 
infections.  But  these  are  no  arguments  against  contagion  altogether ;  for  we 
find  the  same  exactly  to  be  the  case  with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  measles,  both  of  which  are  contagious.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  contagion  may  not  only  be  imparted  firom  individual  to  individual; 
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but  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  clothing  or  articles  of  merchandise 
from  place  to  place.  Difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
actual  contact ;  some  supposing  that  the  poison  is  communicated,  like  that  of 
^fphilis,  only  by  the  toucl^  others  that  it  may  be  exhaled  in  the  aeriform  state 
from  the  body,  and,  like  that  of  other  contagious  fevers,  act  through  tiie 
medlom  of  the  atmosphere.     Analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion. 

Bat,  though  contagion  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  cause  of  plague,  it  is,  I 
think,  certauily  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  cause.  There  must  be  some 
other  influence,  acting  sometimes  in  the  production  of  sporadic  cases,  which 
can  be  traced  to  no  particular  origin,  and  sometimes,  when  from  unknown 
canses  increased  in  intensity  and  diffusion,  producing  a  wide  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
influence,  or  what  its  origin,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  connected  with  effluvia  from  the  filthy  accumulations,  and  foul  ex- 
cretions of  a  crowded  and  uncleanly  population ;  but  this  opinion  is  met  at 
ODce  by  the  unanswerable  argument,  that  such  effluvia  exist  elsewhere,  and 
under  ap])arently  the  same  circumstances,  without  producing  the  effect  Still, 
they  certainly  appear  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  disease  ;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  recent  exemption  of  many  places  formerly 
afflicted  with  it,  may  be  owing  to  their  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventila- 
tion. But  there  is  something  more ;  and  what  that  is  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  idea  of  an  origin  in  microscopic  organic  beings  must  suggest 
itself  to  every  inquirer ;  but  it  is  yet  too  little  supported  by  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  is  evinced  by  the  following  facts.     The 
disease  appears  at  certain  periods  after  a  more  or  less  complete  exemption, 
affects  at  first  a  few  individuals  scattered  in  different  spots  and  without  per- 
sonal communication,  rapidly  increases  until  immense  masses  of  the  population 
are  affected,  then  gradually  declines,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether,  after  a 
duration  of  three  or  four  months.     As  in  other  malignant  epidemics,  the  first 
cases  are  usually  very  severe  and  generally  fatal ;  those  at  the  close  are  often 
reiy  mild ;  and  those  in  the  middle  period,  of  an  intermediate  degree  of  inten- 
sity.    Nor  is  the  disease  usually  confined  to  one  city.     A  number  of  different 
places  within  certain  limits  are  oflten  affected  simultaneously,  without  any  com- 
munication, or  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  by  human  agency.     During  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  other  low  or  malignant  affections  are  apt  to  occur,  showing  some 
general  distemperature  of  the  air ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals suffer.     Temperature  appears  to  have  some  influence  over  the  morbific 
cause.     It  is  thought  that  excessive  heat,  and  intense  cold,  are  both  opposed 
to  it     According  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  disease  cannot  exist  when  the 
temperature  is  above  80°  F.,  or  a  little  below  60°.     Hence,  when  it  prevails 
during  the  spring  in  the  Levant,  it  ceases  in  the  summer ;  and  when  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  colder  latitudes,  it  is 
wrested  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

Besides  the  essential  or  specific  cause  of  the  disease,  there  are  circumstances 
^bich  produce  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  it,  and  others,  which  api)ear  to  act 
>6  exciting  causes.  These,  however,  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned 
u  producing  a  like  effect  in  other  diseases,  having  a  specific  cause.* 

*  In  an  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  August  Theodore  Stamm,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Pe&niylvania,  the  substance  of  which  was  published  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  Scp- 
^ber,  1865  (p.  516),  it  is  stated,  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation  in  the  East,  that 
*i&ee  the  year  1845,  the  plagpie  has  disappeared  from  Egypt,  and  all  parts  of  the  Levant 
*ltere  it  had  before  prevailed.  This  he  ascribes  to  a  thorough  cleansing  of  Cairo,  and 
^e  filling  up  of  the  low  places  around  it,  which  had  been  effected  by  the  orders  of  the 
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NeUure, — This  is  yet  ankuown.  The  probabilit  j,  however,  is  that  a  poison 
fa  absorbed,  and  alters  at  once  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  t]88oe& 

Diagnosis. — ^When  buboes,  or  carbnncles,  or  both  appear,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  cases  of  plague.  Without  these  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, it  can  be  decided  with  certainty  that  any  given  case  is  plague,  only 
by  its  occurrence  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  pie* 
yalence  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
proportion  of  the  sick  who  die,  but  of  the  whole  population  who  are  affected. 
Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  in  MarseUles,  during  the  plague  of  1720,  oat  of  a 
population  of  90,000,  the  number  of  cases  was  80,000  and  of  deaths  40,000; 
and  in  Moscow,  in  the  year  1770-71,  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  of  the  in- 
habitants are  thought  to  have  perished. 

In  individual  cases,  the  unfavourable  symptoms  are  great  general  depression 
at  the  beginning,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  a  natural  or  intermittent  pnlse  with 
other  unequivocal  signs  of  a  violent  attack,  the  absence  of  buboes,  the  conjoint 
appearance  of  carbuncles  and  petechiae,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  generaOj 
characterize  great  malignancy,  such  as  a  drunken  expression  of  conntenuice, 
muddlness  of  the  conjunctiva,  coma  or  low  delirium,  stammering,  excessive 
oppression  of  breath,  severe  precordial  pains  and  vomiting,  hemorrhages  of 
dark  blood,  hiccough,  black  tongue,  fetid  breath,  &c.  Favourable  signs  are 
the  occurrence  of  buboes  without  fever,  the  early  appearance  and  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  buboes,  the  eruption  of  carbuncles  with  broad  inflamed  bases, 
open  and  well-developed  febrile  action,  and  moderate  perspiration  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  remissions. 

Trealment — Various  plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed,  but  all  with 
such  doubtful  success,  that  the  practitioner  is  thrown  upon  his  general  prin- 
ciples. There  is  no  specific  for  the  plague.  Emetics  are  recommended  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  by  many  practitioners.  There  is  also  a 
very  common  consent  in  the  propriety  of  employing  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be 
followed  by  means  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  some  recommending  this  remedy,  and  others  considering 
it  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  The  probabUity  is,  that,  as  in 
other  febrile  diseases,  it  may  be  admissible  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it 
is  entirely  contraindicated.  It  should  never  be  employed  unless  when  the 
pulse  is  strong,  and  some  local  injury  is  threatened  from  excess  of  vascukr 
action.  M.  Aubert,  who  began  by  employing  depletory  measures  freely, 
ended  by  abandoning  them  altogether.  Cold  ablutions  or  affusions,  and  the 
use  of  the  refrigerant  saline  diaphoretics,  with  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  are  ad- 
vised during  the  existence  of  fever  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  Cold  acidulated 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  may  be  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  Dover's  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  saline  diaphoretics,  when  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  nervous  system  disordered.  Mercury  has  been  tried, 
but  with  no  great  success.  Friction  with  olive  oil  was  at  one  time  highly 
praised ;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  first  reports  in  its  favour.  In 

Viceroy,  Mchemid  Ali.  Formerij  the  streets  of  the  city  were  extremely  filthy,  and  the 
low  grounds  about  it,  annually  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  were,  upon  the  receding  of  the 
waters,  left  covered  with  a  reeking  deposit,  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  breed  a 
pestilence.  These  causes  were  favoured  by  the  situation  of  the  town  in  a  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  which  prevented  the  purifying  effect  of  winds.  According  to  Dr. 
Btamm,  this  was  the  hot-bed  of  the  plague,  where  its  germs  were  annually  developed, 
and  whence  it  spread,  through  its  contagious  properties,  over  the  Levant.  As  the  work 
of  cleansing  and  filling  up  proceeded,  the  health  of  Cairo  improved.  In  1843  but  a  few 
cases  of  plague  appeared;  in  1845  it  ceased  altogether;  and  at  the  date  of  the  essay, 
February,  1856,  it  had  not  returned.     (Hote  to  the  fifth  edttian,) 
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low  casea^  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  tonics  and  diffusible  stimnlants.  The 
local  treatment  is  confined,  bj  the  best  practitioners,  to  the  use  of  emollient 
pooltioeB  to  the  buboes  and  carbuncles,  and  gently  stimulant  applications  to 
the  ulcers  which  follow.  Fetor  may  be  corrected  by  washes  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Cauterization  of  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  has  been  re* 
commended  by  some,  but  is  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Prevention. — Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  by  care,  towards  guarding 
against  the  attacks  of  the  malady.  It  is  only  upon  this  ground,  that  we  can 
explain  the  comparative  exemption  of  European  residents  in  the  infected 
cities  of  the  Levant  Frequent  ablution  with  cold  water,  perfect  cleanliness 
in  clothing,  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  avoidance  of  crowded  and  filthy  places,  are  important 
measures.  Ventilation  may  be  in  some  measure  secured  by  making  fires  in 
Uie  hooses ;  and  infected  air  may  perhaps  be  purified  by  means  of  chlorine. 
But  no  means  are  so  effective  as  removal  from  the  limits  within  which  the 
eanae  is  acting.  Whatever  may  be  our  speculative  opinion  in  relation  to 
contagion,  a  prudent  caution  would  induce  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  com- 
mottication  with  the  sick,  or  contact  with  fomites  which  might  have  become 
inibcted  with  the  poison.  Bathing  the  skin  with  olive  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended very  strongly  as  a  prophylactic.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  low  diet, 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  can  have  only  an  injurious  effect.  Inocula- 
tion has  been  tried,  but  with  no  favourable  result 

Jlrtick  VII. 

SMALLPOX,  OR  VARIOLA. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  an  initial  fever  of  three  or 
fonr  days'  duration,  succeeded  by  an  eruption  which  passes  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  and  pustule,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  about 
eight  days. 

There  is  no  proof  that  smallpox  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  India  and  China  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  Europe  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the  Arabians.  It  is 
said  to  have  first  shown  itself  in  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  to  have  invaded  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Southern  Europe,  with  the 
annies  of  his  successors. 

Two  varieties  of  the  disease  have  been  generally  recognized ;  the  distinct 
tnd  the  confluent;  the  former  characterized  by  the  isolation  of  pustules,  the 
litter  by  their  coalescence.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  complications  and 
modifications,  most  of  which  may  be  included  under  the  title  of  varioloid. 

All  cases  of  regular  smallpox  have  three  stages  :  1.  of  the  initial  or  erup- 
tive  fever ;  2.  of  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  eruption  ;  and  3.  of  the 
decline.  Some  treat  of  the  period  of  incubation,  or  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  system  and  the  attack  of  fever, 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  clearly  no  stage  at  all ;  for  the  dis- 
ease has  not  yet  begun.  Some  uncertain  feelings  of  disorder,  such  as  often 
usher  in  febrile  affections,  may  occasionally  precede  the  attack  of  smallpox ; 
but  they  are  too  slight,  and  too  frequently  quite  wanting,  to  be  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  complaint 

Symptoms,  CoursCy  &c, 

1.  Distinct  Smallpox. — The  first  stage  commences  usually  with  rigors 
of  various  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  accele- 
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ration  of  the  poise,  farred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness, often  naosea  and  vomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
general  mnscnlar  weakness.  These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ferer,  and 
there  is  nothing,  in  this  stage  of  smallpox,  to  distingoilsh  it  with  certaintj 
from  other  febrile  affections.  If  there  is  anything  peculiar,  it  is  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  lumbar  pains,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, not  referrible  to  gastric  inflammation  or  cerebral  disease,  and  often  resist- 
ing all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied.  There  are  various  other  occasional 
symptoms.  A  tendency  to  perspiration  is  sometimes  observable.  Soreness 
of  ^roat,  coryza,  sneezing,  and  an  excess  of  tears,  are  not  oncommon. 
Active  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  with  a  flushed  face,  swollen  featnres,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  Some  cases  are  attended  with  stupor,  while  in  others  the 
patient  is  wakeful,  uneasy,  and  restless,  or  is  affected  with  oppression  in 
breathing,  and  occasionally  with  severe  pains  in  the  chest  In  chUdren,  the 
disease  is  not  unfrequently  ushered  in  with  convulsions,  which  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  occur  also  in  adults.  The  fever  is  often  decidedly  remittent^ 
with  daily  exacerbations.  It  usually  continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  subsides  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  This  generally  commences 
in  the  course  of  the  third  day,  though  oflen  so  slight  at  first  that  it  is  not 
immediately  observed.  Minute  bright-red  specks  show  themselves  upon  the 
face,  soon  afterwards  upon  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  forearms; 
and  at  last  upon  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Sometimes^ 
though  very  rarely,  they  appear  first  upon  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  eruption 
is  generally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  day, 
at  which  time  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  subsidence  of  the  fever 
is  often  rapid  and  even  abrupt.  At  one  visit,  the  patient  is  seen  with  head- 
ache, a  hot  skin,  a  frequent  pulse,  and  perhaps  vomiting  ;  and  at  the  next  is 
found  cool  and  comfortable,  with  a  natural  pulse  and  a  retentive  stomach, 
and,  except  for  the  eruption,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  mean  time,  appa- 
rently convalescent 

The  second  stage  may  be  considered  as  commencing  when  the  eruption  is 
fully  out  In  the  alterations  which  this  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  it  follows  an  order  corresponding  with  that  of  its  coming  forth,  first 
changing  upon  the  face,  then  on  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  lastly  on  the  lower 
extremities.  Scarcely  prominent  in  the  beginning,  it  very  soon  becomes  ob- 
servably papular,  and,  ui)on  the  second  or  third  day,  a  little  clear  lymph  may 
be  seen  at  the  apex  of  each  i)imple,  which  has,  therefore,  been  converted  into  a 
vesicle.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  pocks  are  distinctly  formed,  being  round, 
and  flattened  on  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  often  a  little  depression, 
giving  to  the  eruption  a  characteristic  umbilicated  appearance.  They  are  now 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola,  which 
renders  the  skin  red  between  them.  From  this  period,  they  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  change  from  vesicles  into  pustules ;  their  liquid  contents  becoming 
more  and  more  opaque,  until  at  length  quite  purulent.  As  they  approach 
their  completion,  they  lose  the  umbilicated  form,  and  become  convex  and 
apparently  distended  at  top.  Those  upon  the  face  are  generally  at  the  height, 
and  begin  to  turn,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  two  or  three  days  later,  and  sometimes  still  longer, 
before  those  upon  the  feet  have  attained  maturity.  The  process  by  which 
the  vesicles  are  changed  into  pustules  is  called  their  maturation. 

The  quantity  of  tlie  eruption  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times the  pustules  are  very  few,  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost 
the  whole  body,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  be  quite  isolated. 

Various  interesting  incidents  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  eruption.  Pa- 
tients often  complain  of  tingling  or  itching,  and  the  skin  is  more  or  less  tender. 
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An  ernption  also  takes  place  upon  the  macons  membrane  of  the  month,  fauces, 
eyelids,  prepnce,  and  female  labia,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  two  or  three 
days  after  the  first  appearance  of  that  npon  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  small  cir- 
coUir  white  spots,  which,  however,  contain  neither  lymph  nor  pns.  Between 
these  the  membrane  often  becomes  red  and  inflamed  ;  and,  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  the  disease,  sore-throat,  swelling  of  the  fances,  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  salivation,  are  apt  to  come  on,  which  are  among  the  most  disagree- 
able symptoms.  The  patient  is  sometimes  much  annoyed  by  the  necessity  of 
constantly  clearing  his  throat  and  mouth  from  the  viscid  secretion. 

With  the  progress  of  the  pustules,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  skin,  especially  upon  the  face,  where  the  feeling  of  burning  and  tension 
is  often  painfoL  The  scalp  is  also  occasionally  much  swollen.  Both  the 
external  tumefaction,  and  soreness  of  mouth  with  salivation,  increase  as  the 
postales  approach  maturation,  and  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  these  have 
reached  their  greatest  height. 

During  ihe  period  of  maturation,  the  body  of  the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  odour,  by  which  one  fieimlliar  with  the  disease  can  generally 
recognize  it 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  a  febrile  action  is  again  fre- 
goently  developed,  constituting  what  is  properly  called  the  secondary  fever, 
spending  exclusively  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  llie  local 
disease,  it  is  most  violent,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  eruption  is  most 
copious ;  and,  when  this  is  scanty,  may  be  quite  wanting.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  a  slighter  amount  of  the  eruption  will  excite  the  fever  in  some 
persons  than  others,  owing  to  a  stronger  predisposition.  Some  writers  make 
a  difference  between  this  fever  and  that  which  prevails  in  the  confluent  variety 
during  the  period  of  decline,  calling  the  former  the  fever  of  maturation^  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  fever.  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction. In  both  cases,  the  fever  depends  upon  the  local  affection ;  and  that 
which  exists  in  the  decline  of  the  eruption  is  merely  a  continuation  of  that 
which  attends  the  maturation,  except  in  so  far  as  any  intercurrent  inflamma- 
tion may  add  its  influence  to  that  of  the  pustules.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  secondary  fever  is,  that  it  is  symptomatic,  and  not,  like  the  primary 
fever,  idiopathic.  As  it  occurs  in  the  distinct  variety,  it  generally  declines 
with  the  pustules. 

The  third  or  declining  stage  is,  in  this  variety,  little  more  than  a  period  of 
convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  pustules  on  the  cheeks 
may  be  seen  to  become  brown  and  dryish  at  top,  or  some  of  them  break,  and 
the  liquid  which  oozes  out  concretes  into  a  yellowish-brown  crust ;  and  from 
this  time  the  process  of  desiccation  goes  rapidly  on,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
subsides,  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  begin  to  fall  o'ff'  from  the 
face  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  But  the  eruption  upon  the  extremi- 
ties has  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  its  height,  when  that  upon  the  face  is  declining ; 
80  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  now  considerably  swollen ;  and  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  favourable  sign,  because  it  indicates  a  certain  vigour  in  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  not  till  three  or  four  days  after  the  scabs  have  formed  upon  the 
face,  that  the  same  process  is  completed  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles. 

Many  of  the  pustules,  instead  of  forming  a  regular  scab,  shrink  away  in 
consequence  of  absorption  of  their  contained  fluid,  and  nothing  but  a  pellicle 
of  cuticle  is  left,  which  separates  by  desquamation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  upon  the  arms  and  legs ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases,  in  which 
there  were  scarcely  any  scabs  upon  the  forearms,  though  they  had  been  fiill  of 
the  eruption.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  in  these 
cases ;  but  Gregory  states  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  no  pus  exists  in  these 
pocks,  bat  only  a  serous  fluid. 
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The  eraption  upon  the  macoiis  membrane  is  ahnost  alwEjB  nMlvad,  whhoit 
the  formation  of  ulcers,  or  anything  that  can  be  consider^  a  scab.  It  is  not 
the  pock  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  eyelid  that  produces  the  opthalnria  from 
which  snch  serious  consequences  sometimes  follow,  in  bad  cases  of  smallpox. 

The  scabs  fall  off  entirely  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-firrt  day&  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  mentioned  by  Rayer  and  others,  that  when  the  akui  has 
been  previously  inflamed,  as  in  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  &c.,  the  progresB  of 
maturation  in  the  pustules  is  considerably  hastened,  so  that  the  pocks  on  the 
inflamed  spot  commonly  run  through  all  their  stages  within  eight  daya 

After  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  blotches  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  are  left 
behind,  which  sometimes  continue  for  seTeral  months  before  they  quite  dis- 
appear. Some  of  the  pustules,  especially  those  of  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  true  skin,  leave  scars  or  pits,  which  are 
never  effaced.  The  surfaces  from  which  the  scabs  have  fallen,  frequently  after- 
wards undergo  a  furfuraceous  desquamation. 

When  the  scabs  begin  to  form,  the  fever  declines,  the  tongue  cleans,  the 
appetite  returns,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  skin  has  been  relieved  of  its  bur- 
then, the  patient  has  been  fully  restored  to  health.  The  whole  course  of  the 
disease  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

2.  CoNTLUENT  SMALLPOX. — This  is  only  a  more  aggravated  form  of  the 
same  disease,  and  there  is  every  grade  between  the  extremes  of  the  two  varie- 
ties. In  the  more  fully  confluent  forms,  the  initial  fever  is  more  violent^  as 
a  general  rule,  than  in  the  distinct  The  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  is 
more  severe;  convulsions,  delirium,  and  stupor  are  more  frequent;  nausea  and 
vomiting  more  distressing  and  obstinate ;  and  the  disease  more  liable  to  in- 
flammatory or  malignant  complication.  The  delirium  is  occasionally  violent, 
and,  though  sometimes  associated  with  signs  of  inflammatory  congestion  of 
the  brain,  is,  in  other  cases,  apparently  dependent  on  nervous  irritation  alone. 
Cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pains  in  the  chest  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  epigas- 
trium and  other  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  oAen  painful,  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  The  eruption  appears  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  distinct 
variety,  and  is  not  attended  with  so  complete  a  subsidence  of  the  fever,  which, 
however,  almost  always  in  some  degree  remits. 

The  eruption  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  roseolous  or  erythematous  eflBo- 
rescence  upon  the  fiwe  and  trunk.  Tlie  variolous  i)apulae  appear  thickly  upon 
the  face,  in  some  cases  so  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  healthy  skin  is  visft)le, 
but  more  frequently  leaving  intervals  of  the  surface  comparatively  unaffected. 
They  are  in  general  more  distinct  upon  the  body  and  limbs ;  but  here  also 
they  are  frequently  more  or  less  confluent ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
while  distinct  upon  the  face,  they  are  confluent  on  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  upcm  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  on  one  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  latter  cases,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  violent. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pocks  are  less  regularly  developed  than  in  the 
distinct  variety.  They  do  not  fill  out  so  amply,  nor  rise  so  much  above  the 
surface,  it  oflen  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  face  are  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  nearly  uniform  layer  of  pus  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  some- 
times almost  the  whole  face  is  thus  affected.  In  such  instances,  the  pustules 
appear  to  be  fused  into  one  mass  of  suppuration.  The  inflammation  often 
extends  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  not  only  is  much  of  the  proper 
skin  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  great  havoc  is  made  by  the  pus  burrowing 
in  the  parts  beneath  it. 

The  eruption  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.,  is  more  copious  than  in  the  dis- 
tinct, the  consequent  swelling  and  pain  in  these  parts  greater,  and  the  saliva- 
tion more  abundant  and  distressing.  Not  unfrequently  the  eruption  and 
attendant  inflammation  extend  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  the  larger 
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of  the  bronchia^  producing  cough,  hoarseness,  painfol  attempts  at 
expectoration,  and  sometimes  complete  extinction  of  the  Toice.  This  is  one 
<ji  the  most  dangerous  accompaniments  of  smallpox,  causing  death  by  suffo- 
cation, in  some  instances  through  the  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  others 
by  the  clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  their  viscid  secretion.  Gonse* 
qoent  upon  this  condition  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  arising  from  a  want  of 
arierialization  of  the  blood,  are  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin,  a  livid  or 
purplish  hue  of  the  eruption,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  surface, 
and  universal  prostration.  The  deglutition,  which  is  painful  from  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  fauces,  becomes  in  some  of  these  cases  still  more  difficult, 
in  consequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  want  of  proper 
adaptation  between  it  and  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  The  nostrils  are  often 
stuffed  with  the  tough  secretion,  or  closed  by  the  sweUing  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  so  as  to  render  breathing  through  them  impossible. 

The  surface  also  often  swells  greatly,  especially  the  face  and  scalp.  Such 
is  the  tumefoction  that  the  eyes  are  frequently  closed,  almost  every  feature 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  head  enormously  enlarged.  The  patient  is  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  phymosis  or  paraphymosis ;  buboes  form  in  the  groin ; 
and  parts  of  the  surface  where  there  is  little  eruption  are  sometimes  affected 
by  an  erythematous  inflammation. 

The  eruption  usually  begins  to  turn,  upon  the  face,  about  the  tenth  day  of 
the  disease,  and,  in  place  of  the  broad  masses  of  suppuration,  with  its  cuti- 
eolar  covering,  the  whole  face  is  often  invested  with  a  mask  of  dark-coloured 
scabs,  beneath  which  matter  still  exists,  giving  a  soft  mush-like  feeling  to  the 
parta.  Frequently  the  matter  oozes  from  beneath  the  scabs ;  and  sometimes 
when  these  are  torn  off  or  scratched,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  insupportable  itchiness  which  attends  their  formation,  a  bloody  or  ichorous 
diflchai^e  from  the  raw  surfaces  takes  place. 

When,  along  with  these  phenomena,  the  intolerable  fetor  which  exhales 
from  the  patient  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
few  objects  in  nature  are  more  revolting  t^  our  senses  and  sensibilities,  than 
a  patient  in  this  stage  of  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  smallpox. 

The  fever,  which  had  remitted  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but 
has  never  entirely  left  the  patient^  increases  again  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  day ;  and  the  new  accession  is  often  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  rigors^ 
This  secondary  fever  may  still  have  more  or  less  of  the  sthenic  character,  which 
in  some  vigorous  constitutions  it  never  loses ;  but  very  often  it  assumes  a  low 
form,  consequent  partly  upon  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  patient,  and  partly 
also,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  absorbed  pus,  and 
pQtrid  secretions,  upon  the  blood.  There  is  now  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse, 
a  dark  and  dry  tongue,  low  delirium,  tremors,  subsultus  tendinum,  great  mus- 
cular weakness,  occasionally  involuntary  evacuations,  or  perhaps  retention  of 
urine ;  and  the  patient,  if  no  favourable  change  takes  place,  dies  either  from 
extreme  exhaustion,  or  the  interruption  of  some  one  of  the  vital  functions 
through  the  severity  of  local  disease. 

Should  he  survive  the  period  of  maturation,  and  pass  into  that  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  eruption,  he  has  still  great  dangers  to  encounter.  It  is  now  that 
disorganizing  inflammations  are  most  apt  to  occur,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Pseudo-membranous  or  edematous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and 
larynx,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  occasionally  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  complicate  the  proper  variolous  symptoms,  and  oft»n 
with  fatal  effect.  It  is  now  that  those  destructive  attacks  of  ophth^mia  occur, 
which  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes. 
Bometimes  the  cornea  sloughs,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  project 
throogh  the  opening.    Sometimes  the  whole  eye  is  converted  into  an  abscess. 
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In  milder  cases,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  produced,  which  either  remains 
permanent,  or  gradually  disappears  after  several  m  onths.  Obstinate  abscesses 
of  the  ear  are  also  occasionally  formed.  Erysipelas  sometimes  appears  upon 
the  face  or  elsewhere.  In  hospitals,  this  affection  is  one  of  the  most  common 
attendants  on  the  disease,  occurring  not  only  in  the  i>criod  of  decline,  but  also 
in  that  of  maturation.  Troublesome  abscesses  are  not  nnfreqnently  dcreloped 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs;  boils  break  out  over  the  surface  of  the  body; 
and  various  eruptive  affections,  as  tlic  pustules  of  ecthyma,  and  the  bnllse  of 
mpia,  give  rise  to  intractable  sores,  and  greatly  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
patient  (Bayer,)  Even  when  other  dangers  have  been  escaped,  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  suppuration  sometimes  remains  in  the  ccllnlar  tissue, 
beneath  the  skin  and  among  the  mu.^les ;  and  I  recollect  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  whole  lower  limbs  appeared  almost  to  dissolve  into  pus,  and  the 
patient  sank  under  enormous  abscesses  near  the  end^of  the  third  week.  Gan- 
grene, also,  sometimes  attacks  the  surface,  and  portions  of  the  skin  slongL 

Should  the  disease  not  prove  fatal  from  some  of  the  above  causes,  the  pa- 
tient enters  at  length  into  a  slow  convalescence.  The  scabs  fall  off,  leaving 
behind  them  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  in  numerous  pits,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  in  very  unsightly  scars  and  seams  upon  the  face.  Occa- 
sionally the  recovery  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  one,  and  more  rarely  of  both 
eyes.  Any  existing  tendency  to  scrofula  or  phthisis  is  apt  to  be  developed 
Desquamation  is  seldom  completed,  and  health  restored,  under  three  or  four 
weeks;  and  sometimes  entire  recovery  is  still  further  postponed.  There  are, 
however,  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  which  run  a  more  kindly  course ;  and 
which,  after  surmounting  the  dangers  of  maturation,  go  on  without  interrup- 
tion to  a  favourable  issue.  It  mast  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  confluence,  some  of  which  are  but  little  more  dangerous  than  the 
distinct  form.  Names  have  been  conferred  upon  certain  suliordinate  varieties, 
founded  upon  the  amount  or  arrangement  of  the  eruption ;  as  the  semi-con- 
fiuent,  when  the  degree  of  confluence  is  moderate,  and  the  coherent  or 
corymiyose,  when  the  pustules  appear  in  clusters,  with  intervening  spaces  of 
sound  skin ;  but  such  distinctions  are  of  little  importance. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  disease,  however,  which  merits  a  more  particular 
notice.  It  is  that  usually  designated  as  malvjnaiii  nmaUjxyx,  in  consequence 
of  its  extraordinary  virulence.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  association,  with 
the  special  effects  of  the  variolous  poison,  of  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  which 
causes  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  disease,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  those  inflammatory  complications,  which  are 
the  ordinary  sources  of  danger  at  this  period.  This  state  of  system  may  be 
connected  with  any  of  the  forms  of  smallpox,  the  distinct,  the  confluent,  or 
even  the  modified  form  called  varioloid.  I  have  known  a  case  of  the  last 
mentioned  affection  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  associated  malignancy.  But 
it  is  much  more  frequently  observed  with  the  confluent  than  the  other  forms. 
It  is  evinced  either,  first,  by  an  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  i>ower,  indue* 
ing  inefficient  reaction,  with  coma,  delirium,  or  excessive  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  development  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden 
retrocession  of  it  when  formed,  or,  secondly ^  by  those  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  petechia  or  vibices,  oozing  of 
dark  blood  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  a  purplish  or 
bloody  and  badly  developed  eruption,  which  fills  partially,  and  rises  but  little 
above  the  surface,  paleness  or  lividity  of  the  intervening  skin,  a  dis])osition  to 
gangrene,  oppressed  breathing,  an  anxious  countenance,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  circulation.  Sometimes  the  signs  of  malignancy  do  not  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  primitive  fever,  unless  perhaps  by  unusual  severity  of  the  lumbar 
pains ;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  striking  almost  from  the  beginning, 
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and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients  have  snnk  nnder  them  before  the 
period  of  eruption.  Death,  howeyer,  generally  takes  place  from  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  form  of  the  complaint  to  which 
the  name  of  black  smallpox  (variola  nigree)  has  been  sometimes  applied. 

3.  VARiOTiOiD,  or  Modified  Smallpox. — Different  writers  on  smallpox 
liad  recognized  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  occurring  especially  daring 
its  epidemic  prevalence,  long  before  vaccination  was  known.  Such  were  the 
Tariolons  fever  without  eruption  (varioiss  sine  variolis)  ;  the  crystalline  pock, 
in  which  the  eruption  continued  vesicular;  the  stone-pock,  horn-jyock,  and 
tcart-pock  (variola  verrucosa,  or  i\  cornea),  in  which  the  vesicles  dried  up 
into  small  tnborcules,  instead  of  proceeding  onward  to  maturation;  and 
several  others  which  it  would  be  profitless  to  enumerate.  Most  of  these  are 
now  perfectly  familiar  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  modifying  influence  of  vacci- 
nation, or  previous  smallpox,  and  are  confounded  under  the  general  name  of 
varioloid,  which  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  diversified  forms 
of  the  disease  originating  in  the  cause  alluded  to. 

Some  have  considered  the  disease  which  occurs  in  individuals  partially  pro- 
tected, to  be  a  distinct  affection,  having  a  peculiar  contagion  of  its  own.  and 
bearing  to  smallpox  the  same  relation  as  varicella  or  chickenpox.  But  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  variola  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
prodaeed  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  and  is  itself  ca])al)le  of 
producing  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  The  great  diversity,  moreover,  of  its 
forms,  taken  in  connection  with  its  identity  of  origin,  would  appear  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  a  peculiar  disease  resulting  from  the  unmodified  influence 
of  a  distinct  cause,  but  must  owe  its  diversity  to  the  unequal  degree  of  some 
protecting  influence  in  the  individuals  attacked  by  it.  This  diversity  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  any  moderate  limits,  to  de- 
scribe minutely  all  the  shapes  which  it  assumes.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  shade 
between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely  recognizable  as  having  afiSnity  with 
nnallpox,  and  the  nearest  possible  opproach  to  the  regular  disease.  It  will 
be  rafficient  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  varieties. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  variolous  fever  occurs  in  some  individuals 
vbo  want  but  little  of  being  i)erfectly  j>rotected,  without  any  eruption  what- 
ever. Such  a  fever,  of  about  three  days'  duration,  has  frequently  come  under 
mj  notice  during  variolous  epidemics,  and  could  be  explained  in  no  other  way 
than  by  reference  to  the  prevalent  influence.  I  have  always  observed  it  in 
persons  who  had  been  i)reviously  vaccinated  or  aflfected  with  smallpox. 

In  cases  attended  with  eru])tion,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  tliot  those 
jnst  mentioned,  the  fever  is  of  various  grades  of  violence  and  duration,  some- 
times commencing  with  rigors,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  synii)toms  of 
severe  lumbar  pains,  headache,  and  obstinate  vomiting,  and  terminating  upon 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  in  other  instances  slighter,  shorter,  and  occasionally 
^eaitely  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  Judging  from  my  own  ob.^ervation,  I 
shoald  say  that,  in  the  greater  pr()i)ortion  of  cases,  it  is  very  regular,  bearing 
*inneh  nearer  resemblance  to  the  fever  of  unmodified  snmllpox,  than  the 
^bsequent  eruption  does  to  the  eruption  of  the  genuine  disease.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  in  connection  with  varioloid,  is  the 
frequently  slight  proi)ortion  which  the  amount  of  eniption  bears  to  the 
severity  of  the  preceding  fever.  1  have  known  a  high  fever  lasting  three 
^ya,  to  be  followed  by  a  single  pock  u])on  the  breast. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  eruption,  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  occasionally 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  papuhv,  as  in  the  confluent  smallpox,  is  preceded 
bv  a  scarlet  efflorescence  like  tliat  of  scarlatina  or  roseola,  which  might  be 
alarming  were  there  not  evidemre  of  previous  vaccination  or  inoculation,  but, 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  quite  insignificant.  It  is  often  followed  Ijy  a 
^ery  small  crop  of  the  true  varioloid  eruption. 
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Not  anfreqnentlj  the  eniptioii  is  copious,  and,  in  some  rare  instancea,  it  is 
even  conflaent.  It  much  more  frequently  occurs  first  on  the  body,  than  is 
the  case  in  the  genuine  disease.  The  character  of  the  eruption,  and  its  pro- 
gress, are  not  less  diversified  than  its  amount.  Sometimes  it  never  advances 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  papula  or  pimple ;  though  this  is  comparatively 
rare.  In  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  stops  short  in  the  vesiciilar 
stage,  or  undergoes  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  suppuration,  and  begins  to 
dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  forming  a  small  hard  tubercnk, 
which  soon  disappears.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are  scarcely  nmbilicated ; 
or  at  least  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  are  not  nmbilicated  than  in 
regular  smallpox.  On  this  account,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  disease  from  varicella.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  pock  becomes 
clearly  pustular ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  three  forms  of  pimple^ 
vesicle,  and  pustule  in  the  same  case,  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  many  instances,  the  eruption  runs  its  regular  course,  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  genuine  smallpox,  becoming  pustular,  and  even  convex  at  top,  but 
stopping  one  or  two  days  sooner,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  eraption, 
for  example,  instead  of  the  eighth  or  ninth.  I  have  thought  that  this  diffei^ 
ence  has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  safety  to  the  patient ;  and  have  looked 
with  great  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  a  commencing  change  upon  the  sixth  day. 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  severest  forms  of  varioloid  and 
genuine  variola  is  the  absence  of  odour  in  the  former.  This  is  generally 
quite  wanting,  and  always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  very  slight  compared 
with  that  which  is  exhaled  at  the  same  stage,  and  with  an  equal  amoimt  of 
eruption,  in  the  unmodified  disease. 

These  two  signs,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  eruption,  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  odour,  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  signs  of  varioloid.  Aof 
case  without  them  must  be  looked  upon  as  true  smallpox. 

Secondary  fever  is  very  rare  in  varioloid ;  though  it  does  occasionally  take 
place  in  the  severer  cases. 

Yarioloid  is  very  seldom  dangerous,  and  is  much  less  apt  than  smallpox, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  eruption,  to  leave  pits  behind.  Nevertheless,  Uiese 
do  occasionally  take  place.  The  disease  may  also  prove  fatal.  Bat  when  it 
does  so,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  complication.  The 
only  two  instances  of  death  from  varioloid  which  I  ever  witnessed,  arose,  the 
one  from  a  malignancy  of  system  which  caused  a  fatal  termination  before  the 
complete  maturation  of  the  pustules,  the  other  from  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the 
time,  would  probably  have  occurred  in  any  other  febrile  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  protective  or  modifying  influence  of  pre- 
vious vaccination  or  variola,  it  must  be  confessed  that  genuine  smallpox,  per- 
fect in  all  its  stages,  has  sometimes  followed  these  diseases ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  modified  forms  of  the  complaint  have  been  noticed  in  persons  who  had 
never  been  affected  with  either  of  them. 

Before  closing  the  sjmptomatolopy  of  smallpox,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
the  fact,  that  it  is  sometimes  materially  modified  by  other  eruptive  affections, 
especially  measles,  scarlatina,  and  purpura,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
which  sometimes  series  considerably  to  embarrass  the  diagnosis.  In  relation 
to  measles,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  will  sometimes  supersede  a  com- 
mencing variola,  which  will  return  and  finish  its  course,  after  the  intercurrent 
disease  has  subsided.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  smallpox  favours  the 
development  of  scrofula  and  phthisis.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  cured 
intermittent  fever,  and  to  have  superseded  some  of  the  neuroses,  as  epilepsy, 
for  example,  at  least  for  a  time. 
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Anatomical  Characters, 

The  only  characteristic  alterations  are  those  upon  the  skin  and  mucous 
snr&ces.  It  is  true  that  signs  of  inflammation  are  often  found  in  the  lungs, 
pleura,  membrai^es  of  the  brain,  &c. ;  but  these  lesions  are  neither  constant 
nor  essential,  and  offer  nothing  in  smallpox  to  distinguish  them  from  analo- 
gous changes  in  other  diseases.  Some  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
redness  sometimes  observed  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  arteries;  but 
this  appears  to  be  generally  owing  to  mere  imbibition  of  blood.  In  malig- 
nant cases,  the  blood  is  found  to  have  undergone  the  same  changes  that  have 
been  noticed  in  other  malignant  diseases.  When  taken  from  the  arm  during 
Ufe,  it  sometimes  contains  a  small  excess  of  fibrin,  and,  upon  coagulation, 
exhibits  the  inflammatory  crust,  which,  however,  is  usually  soft  and  gelatinous. 
In  typhoid  cases,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished. 

The  structure  of  the  pustule  is  peculiar.     A  portion  of  the  true  skin  at  its 
basis  is  reddened,  and  sometimes  ulcerated.     Upon  the  surface  of  this,  and 
beneath  the  cuticle,  is  a  disk  of  pseudo-membranous  matter,  which,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  eruption,  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle,  and 
less  firmly  to  the  chorion  beneath  it     The  colour  of  this  disk  is  dull-white, 
and  its  consistence  rather  friable.     At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  serous  or 
pomlent  fluid  is  observed  in  small  vacuities,  or  a  winding  cavity,  between 
this  adventitious  product  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin ;  and,  when  the 
pustule  is  mature,  a  layer  of  pus  separates  it  also  from  the  cuticle.    Accord- 
ing to  Rayer,  "  the  size,  colour,  and  umbilicated  depression  of  the  pustules 
depend  on  the  pseudo-membranous  disk,  secreted  by  the  papillary  body,  in- 
flamed and  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  zone."  {Di8.  of  Skin,  Am.  ed.,  p.  154.) 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  central  depression  is,  that  it  depends 
on  a  connection  existing  at  this  point  between  the  e))idermis  and  the  true  skin, 
which  at  first  resists  the  expansive  force  of  the  effused  fluids,  but  at  length 
gives  way  to  an  increase  of  this  force,  or  to  some  organic  change  which  may 
take  place,  in  the  progress  of  suppuration,  in  the  connecting  medium.     The 
coijunctiva,  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  passages,  mouth,  pharynx, 
laiynx,  bronchia  as  fiir  as  the  third  division,  prepuce  in  the  male,  and  labia 
in  the  female,  often  exhibit,  after  death,  traces  of  the  eruption,  either  in  minute 
exudations  of  false  membrane,  or  in  detached  portions  of  epithelium,  or  gray- 
ish circular  spots  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  from  which  the  epithelium  has 
been  removed.     These  spots  contain  no  pus,  do  not  scab,  and  leave  no  scar. 
The  mucous  membrane  between  them  is  more  or  less  reddened.     A  few  of 
these  eruptive  spots  have  also  been  observed  in  the  oesophagus,  but  are  rare. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  proper  variolous  pustule  never  exists  in  the  stomach 
i&d  bowels.     It  is  true  tliat  signs  of  inflammation  are  almost  always  pre- 
ttDted  by  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  not  unfrequently  small  ele- 
ctions are  observed  upon  its  surface,  especially  in  the  large  intestines,  in 
CMes  attended  with  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  but  these  eminences  are  said  to 
be  nothing  more  than  inflamed  and  enlarged  mucous  glands.     A  case,  how- 
^^er,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  George  Patterson,  in  the  Monthbj  Journal  of  Medi- 
al Sciences,  (Feb.  1849,  p.  549),  in  which  pustules  were  observed  on  the 
iBQcous  membrane  of  the  colon,  which  were  pronounced  by  Dr.  Gardiner  to 
^  identical  with  the  pustules  on  the  skin. 

Cause, 

The  cause  of  smallpox  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  specific  contagion. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases.  There  are  very  few 
^ot  protected  by  vaccination,  or  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  who  are  not 
^le  to  be  affected  by  it  on  exposure.    Occasionally  an  individual  is  met  with 
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who  has  resisted  the  effects  of  the  coutogion  to  old  age;  bat  eren  snch  per- 
sons are  not  secare ;  for  instances  are  on  record  in  which,  after  frequent  ex- 
posure to  the  cause  of  the  disease  without  effect,  a  fatal  attack  has  at  length 
occurred,  perhaps  in  advanced  life ;  and,  in  persons  who  have  escaped  the 
disease  in  the  natural  way,  it  has  been  produced  by  inoculation.  Even  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  is  liable  to  be  affected  along  with  the  mother ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  effect  has  taken  place  when  the  mother  herself  was 
either  partially  or  wholly  protected.*  The  idea  has  been  advanced,  that  some 
of  those  persons  who  seem  exempt  from  the  disease,  may  owe  their  want  of 
susceptibility  to  a  previous  attack  of  it  in  the  foetal  state.  The  contagion  acta 
either  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form  with  the  sound 
skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  insertion  beneath  the  cuticle.  What 
products  of  the  diseased  body  are  contagious  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  the 
purulent  contents  of  the  pustules,  and  their  dried  scabs  certainly  are  so;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  resulted  from  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which 
has  been  used  in  a  ])revious  case,  and  not  properly  cleansed. 

Opinion  is  not  settled  as  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  conta- 
gious ;  some  believing  it  to  be  so  only  after  the  commencement  of  sapporation, 
while  others,  with  greater  prudence,  consider  it  as  capable  of  self-propagation, 
at  any  period  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  fever.  It  is  certain  that  the 
body  retains  the  power  of  imparting  the  disease  after  death ;  according  to 
Mr.  Hawkins,  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  even  without  contact 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  odour  is  connected  with  the  contagious  effluvia; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  essential  to  their  activity ;  for  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  cases  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  smell.  The  contagioiu 
principle  attaches  itself  to  clothing,  which  retains  it  sometimes  for  months, 
and  it  has  been  said  for  years,  when  confined.  But  it  appears  to  be  easily 
dissipated  in  the  air,  so  as  to  become  inert ;  for  the  well  authenticated  in- 
stances are  very  few,  in  which  physicians  have  conveyed  it  from  one  person 
to  another.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  distance  from  its 
source  at  which  the  volatile  poison  is  capable  of  acting ;  but  these  are  neces- 
sarily futile ;  for  the  distance  must  vary  greatly  with  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  poison;  and  its  activity  is  probably  much  greater  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  than  others,  as,  for  example,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  variolous  epidemic.  It  is  certain  that  the  contagion  may  extend 
directly  from  a  single  chamber  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  large  house,  and 
even  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  house. 

One  attack  of  the  disease  protects  the  system,  in  most  cases,  against  a  sub- 
sequent attack ;  and,  where  it  does  not  afford  complete  security,  very  gene- 
rally modifies  the  recurrent  affection,  so  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  fatal  cases  of  secondary  smallpox  now  and  then 
happen ;  and  instances  are  related,  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred  a  third 
time  in  the  same  individual.  Certain  families  appear  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary susceptibility  to  the  variolous  contngion,  so  that  individuals  belonging 
to  them  are  much  more  liable  to  returns  of  the  disease  than  others,  and 
generally  also  have  it  more  severely. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  any  other  cause  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing smallpox  than  its  peculiar  contagion.  It  certainly  appears  often  to  occur 
epidemically.     After  an  extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  city 

*  Sec  the  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Taylor,  illustratiyc  of  the  fact  that  the 
foetus  may  be  attacked  with  genuine  smallpox  through  the  mother  when  partially  pro- 
tected. (^Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  127.)  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  case  in  which 
a  pregnant  woman,  wholly  protected  by  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox,  attended  upon  a 
case  of  the  disease,  and  soon  afterwards  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  covered  over  with 
pustules ;  the  mother  escaping. 
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or  district  of  conntrj  is  saddenlj  invaded  by  it,  and  continnes  to  be  infested 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which,  the  disease  again  declines,  and 
soon  for  a  time  ceases  to  be  heard  of.  It  may  thus  retam  yearly,  or  at  irre- 
gular bat  comparatively  short  intervals ;  until  at  length  the  epidemic  influ* 
ence  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  long  and  almost  entire  exemption  is  again 
eijoyed,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  cases  arising  from  obvious  conta- 
gion. It  is  especially  during  these  visitations  that  individuals,  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  inoculation,  vaccination,  or  any  other  cause,  and  who  may 
have  before  freely  exposed  themselves  to  the  contagion  with  impunity,  are 
apt  to  suffer.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epidemic  influence  has  the 
power  of  originating  the  disease.  In  the  face  of  the  testimony  which  has 
been  given  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  it  never 
does  so.*  But  the  probability  is,  that  in  general  it  operates  simply  by  in- 
creasing,  in  some  unknown  manner,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  or  by 
sharpening  the  virulence  of  the  contagion,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  it  is 
capflJ[)le  of  producing  the  disease  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  That 
it  operates  chiefly  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  may  be  inferred  from  the 
bet,  that,  during  these  epidemics  of  smallpox,  there  is  often  also  an  extra- 
otdhkHTj  tendency  to  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases,  or  to  eruptive  affec- 
tions in  general  Dr.  Gregory  states  that  smallpox  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  Australia  and  Yan  Pieman's  Land.  (Lecture  on  the  ErupHve  Fevers, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  79.)  This  has  been  advanced  as  a  strong  fact  against  the  spon- 
taneous origin  of  the  disease ;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  yellow  fever  does  not 
occur  spontaneously  in  America,  because  it  is  unknown  in  Asia.  There  may 
be  germs  of  the  cause  planted  within  certain  geographical  limits,  which  re- 
onire  only  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  epi- 
demics, to  call  them  forth  into  development  and  reproduction.  Variolous 
epidemics  observe  no  regular  rule  of  recurrence.  They  may  approach  at  one 
season  as  well  as  at  another.  Sydenham,  however,  observed  that,  when  they 
commence  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  in  the  month  of  January,  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  violent  than  when  they  make  their  approach  in  spring,  about  the 
Temal  equinox. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  contagion,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  communicating  case  has  any  influence  upon  the  form  or 
grade  of  the  one  produced.  Thus,  the  severest  confluent  case  may  produce 
the  mildest  form  of  the  distinct  variety,  and  vice  versa. 

The  time  which  intervenes  between  tlie  reception  of  the  poison,  and  the 
Wpnuing  of  the  primary  fever,  is  generally  from  nine  to  twelve  days ;  but 
the  attack  is  asserted  to  occur  sometimes  so  early  as  the  fifth  day,  and  in 
other  instances  to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week. 

Diagnosis, 

When  regular  smallpox  has  run  through  its  whole  course,  or  has  reached 
an  adranced  stage,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  it 
from  all  other  diseases.  Its  symptoms  are  quite  characteristic.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  all  its  stages,  nor  of  all  its  modifications.  The  initial 
fever  offers  no  symptom  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished,  with  certainty, 
from  other  fevers.  The  most  experienced  physicians  are  sometimes  deceived. 
Vet  there  is,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  aspect  which  may  well  induce  suspicion. 
Severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  for.  example,  and  excessive  irritability  of 
stomach,  ascribable  to  no  obvious  cause,  would  be  apt  to  direct  the  attention 

*  For  cases  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  the  poRsibility  of  a  contagious 
ctose.  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  D.  Purple,  in  the  New  York 
Jounx.  of  Mt<L  &c.  (N.  S.  vii.  183j,  and  to  another  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Banks,  in  the  Medical 
^MiHiner  (N.  8.  T.  618.) 
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to  smallpox ;  and,  if  the  disease  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  would  afford 
highly  probable  evidence  of  its  varioloas  natnre.  Should  a  papular  eruption 
now  occur  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  with  a  subsidence  of  the  feyer,  the 
proof  would  be  almost  conclusive ;  and  should  the  eruption  shortly  become 
vesicular,  with  an  nmbilicated  summit,  it  would  be  quite  so. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty,  for  a  moment,  in  distinguishing  the  vario- 
lous eruption,  at  its  first  appearance,  in  a  confluent  case,  from  that  of  measles 
or  febrile  lichen ;  but,  in  the  former  of  these  complaints,  the  eruption  is  less 
prominent  and  distinct  to  the  touch,  in  the  latter,  the  preceding  fever  is  of 
much  shorter  duration.  A  day  or  two,  however,  must  remove  all  difficulty 
by  the  further  development  of  the  eruption. 

Varioloid,  or  modified  smallpox,  sometimes  ofi'ers  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis  In  relation  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  eruption,  there 
must  always  be  some  doubt.  So  also,  perhaps,  in  those  in  which  the  erup- 
tion does  not  advance  beyond  the  papular  state ;  though  the  duration  of  the 
fever,  and  its  complete  subsidence  at  the  appearance  of  ihe  eruption,  in  con- 
nection with  a  known  exposure  to  variolous  contagion,  might  be  considered 
as  decisive.  Between  certain  cases  of  varioloid  and  varicella,  or  cbickenpox, 
there  is  absolutely  no  observable  difference ;  but,  in  general,  the  two  com- 
plaints may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  much  shorter  duration  of  the  erup* 
tive  fever  in  the  latter,  and  by  the  absence  of  nmbilicated  vesicles  or  pustules. 

Prognosis. 

Unmodified  smallpox  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was  formerly  an  exceedingly 
destructive  disease.  The  general  average  of  deaths  is  stated  at  one  in  four. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  of  living  and  treatment,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  much  less.  The  varieties  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  danger. 
The  distinct,  when  uncomplicated,  is  seldom  fatal ;  the  fully-formed  confluent 
disease  is  always  very  dangerous ;  the  malignant  almost  always  ends  in  death. 
The  fatal  cases  of  varioloid  are  comparatively  very  few ;  and,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  the  affection  is  quite  trifling,  except  from  the  considera- 
tion that  it  may  be  the  source  of  danger  to  the  unprotected. 

It  may  be  considered  a  favoura))le  sign  when  the  disease  pursues  its  r^- 
lar  course,  without  serious  inflammatory  complication,  and  without  malig- 
nancy; but  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  without  obvious  cause,  the 
vesicles  or  pustules  suddenly  shrink,  and  the  patient  sinks ;  and,  until  conva- 
lescence is  completely  established,  there  is  never  any  positive  security,  in  the 
confluent  variety,  against  dangerous  or  fatal  intercurrent  disease. 

The  signs  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  especially  unfavourable,  though 
by  no  means  all  of  them  necessarily  fatal,  are  excessive  lumbar  pains ;  the 
continuance  of  vomiting  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  violent  deli- 
rium, coma,  or  convulsions  in  the  first  stage,  except  in  children ;  great  abund- 
ance and  confluence  of  the  eruption  ;  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
eruption  over  the  whole  body ;  a  want  of  redness  about  the  pock ;  a  livid  or 
purplish  colour  of  the  pustule ;  petechia  and  vibices,  with  passive  hemor- 
rhage ;  imperfect  development  of  the  pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence, 
without  diminution  of  the  other  symptoms ;  appearance  of  the  bullse  of  rupia 
among  the  pustules ;  sudden  disappearance  of  swelling  of  the  face  and  sali- 
vation, and  the  want  of  swelling  in  the  hands  and  feet  when  the  eruption  is 
copious ;  great  hoarseness  or  complete  extinction  of  voice,  with  difficulty  of 
respiration ;  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy ;  convulsions  or  coma 
in  the  advanced  stages ;  the  suppression  of  urine,  or  involuntary  discharges 
whether  of  urine  or  feces ;  and,  finally,  a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  large 
abscesses  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation. 

The  disease  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  than  in  its  interme- 
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diAte  stages.  Plethora  and  debility  are  both  unfavonrable.  The  intempe- 
rate are  yerj  apt  to  die.  The  disease  is  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerous 
in  pregnancy ;  and  abortion  not  nnfreqnently  ensnes. 

Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of  attack 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  From  a  table  of  Dr.  Gregory,  it  woald 
appear  that  the  greatest  number  die  on  the  eighth  day.  Ont  of  168  fatal 
eases,  S7  died  on  the  eighth  day,  and  16,  which  was  the  next  highest  num- 
ber, on  the  eleyenth.  Comparing  the  different  weeks,  the  mortality  was 
much  the  greatest  in  the  second,  being  99 ;  while  in  the  first  week  it  was  32, 
in  the  third  21,  and  in  the  fourth  or  later  16.  (Tweedie's  Syst.  of  PracU 
Med.)  But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  were  cases  in  a  London  hospi- 
tal, in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  much  greater  malignancy,  and  conse- 
quently a  tendency  to  earlier  termination  than  in  private  practice.  Judging 
from  my  own  observation,  I  should  suppose  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  occur  between  the  twelfth  and  eight- 
eenth days. 

Treatment. 

In  few  diseases  has  medical  opinion  undergone  a  more  beneficial  change 
than  in  tills.  Under  the  impression  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature 
to  rid  the  system  of  noxious  matter,  which  if  retained  must  prove  fatal,  it 
was  formerly  deemed  important  to  favour  instead  of  repressing  the  process. 
It  was  known  that  heating  and  stimulating  measures  promoted  the  eruption. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  sedulously  excluding  fresh  air  from  the  sick 
room,  heaping  up  bedclothes  upon  the  patient,  giving  him  hot  drinks,  and 
iot  nnfirequenUy  administering  stimulants.  Now  that  the  greatest  danger  in 
mallpox  is  known  to  arise  from  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  disease  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  practice.  To  Sydenham  belongs  the  credit  of  changing  the  current 
of  medical  sentiment  in  this  respect  Having  practically  ascertained  the 
faToarable  effects  of  an  opposite  treatment,  he  recommended  it  in  his  works ; 
and  refrigerant  measures  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  effec- 
toal,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most  agreeable. 

As  the  course  of  smallpox  cannot  be  abruptly  shortened,  and  as  the  dan- 
g»  arises  partly  from  the  reaction  of  the  copious  eruption  upon  the  system, 
partly  from  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  &c.,  and  partly 
from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  long-continued  irritation  and  dis- 
charge, it  is  clear  that  the  important  indications  of  treatment  are,  not  to 
attempt  by  violent  means  to  break  up  the  complaint ;  but  1.  to  moderate  the 
unount  of  pustnlation  without  impairing  the  strength  ;  2.  to  obviate  in  all 
^ges  the  effects  of  inflammation  ;  and  3.  to  support  the  system  when  requi- 
site in  the  advanced  stages.  The  comfort  of  the  patient  also  should  be 
studied,  and  means  employed  to  relieve  those  painful  annoyances,  and  allay 
those  nervous  disturbances,  which  are  so  incident  to  this  complaint.  The 
tieatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles.  There  is  no  specific 
remedy  in  smallpox. 

In  mild  cases,  which,  if  not  disturbed,  vnll  of  themselves  run  a  favourable 
course,  the  physician  should  be  contented  vnth  guarding  the  patient  against 
iqorious  influences,  such  as  heating  drinks,  stimulating  food,  confined  air, 
and  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold ;  limiting  himself,  in  regard  to  medicines, 
to  refrigerant  diaphoretics  and  cooling  drinks  during  the  fever,  and  to  an 
occasional  laxative  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined. 

In  severer  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  more  efficiently.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  primary  fever,  a  fall  dose  of  some  efficient  cathar- 
tic should  be  given,  as  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
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poeia,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
senna  and  salts ;  and  afterwards  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  bj  saline 
cathartics,  magnesia,  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
require.  The  Seidlitz  powder  will  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  ¥rith  irri- 
table stomach.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  saline  diaphoretics 
should  be  given,  especially  citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neutral  mixture 
or  effervescing  draught ;  the  latter  being  especially  applicable,  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  antimonials  in  small  doses  may  be 
added,  when  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  irritable.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  may  also  be  employed 
if  deemed  advisable.  The  skin,  if  very  hot  and  dry,  may  be  sponged  with 
cool  w^ater ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  too  extensively ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safest  to  confine  it  to  the  arms  and  face.  The 
necessity  for  caution  in  this  respect  arises  from  the  proneness  to  internal  in- 
flammations. Sponging  with  warm  water  may  be  more  freely  employed,  and 
often  affords  relief. 

Should  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong,  and  evidences  of  inflammatory  conges- 
tion be  presented  by  any  important  organ,  as  the  lungs,  head,  or  stomach, 
blood  may  be  taken  moderately  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches  applied 
freely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  should  be  exclusively  local.  Bleeding  should  never  be  used  in  the  hope 
of  eradicating  the  fever,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  eruption.  It  has 
been  well  ascertained  to  have  neither  of  these  effects,  at  least  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  certainty.  After  the  most  copious  loss  of  blood,  the  eruption  it 
often  quite  as  abundant  as  when  the  disease  is  left  to  nature.  It  may  possibly, 
indeed,  sometimes  keep  back  the  eruption  by  exhausting  the  system ;  but  the 
loss  is  licre  much  greater  than  the  gain.  Sometimes,  when  the  eruption  seems 
to  be  kept  back  by  powerful  internal  irritation,  bleeding  has  the  effect  of  has- 
tening it.  The  practitioner  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  long  subsequent 
struggle,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  husband  the  strength  against  the  last 
failing  period.  I  repeat,  that  bleeding  should  be  employed  only  to  avert 
threatened  danger  from  some  important  organ.  It  is  necessary  not  to  be  mis- 
guided by  the  pains  which  so  commonly  attend  severe  smallpox  in  this  stage. 
They  are  often  purely  nervous,  especially  those  in  the  bock,  and,  so  far  firom 
indicating  depletion,  are  probably  severest  in  the  most  asthenic  state  of  the 
system.  Even  the  pains  in  the  head  are  also  fi*equently  nervous.  The  strength 
and  fulness  of  pulse  are  a  siu'cr  guide ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  organs,  bright 
redness  and  flushing  of  the  face,  great  c])igastric  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
and  the  ])hysical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  pains,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  pains  themselves 
in  the  head,  stomach,  or  chest. 

When  there  is  much  restlessness,  wakefulness,  or  severe  neuralgic  pain, 
with  a  frequent  pulse,  and  no  evident  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  much  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  from  opiates,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  at  bedtime.  The  warm  bath  also 
will  often  be  useful,  under  such  circumstances.  For  the  vomiting,  which  is 
so  troublesome  a  feature  of  the  complaint,  the  effervescing  draught,  with  a 
little  morphia,  black  drop,  or  laudanum ;  small  draughts  of  iced  carbonic  acid 
water ;  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  ;  and,  these  failing,  an  anodyne  enema^ 
are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Should  the  epigastrium  be  very  tender, 
leeches  and  subsequent  emollient  cataplasms  are  indicated.  For  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed,  cold  water  or  ice  applied  freely 
to  the  forehead  and  scalp,  and  cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the 
neck;  while  excitement  is  invited  towanls  the  extremities  by  hot  or  stimulating 
pcdiluvia,  mustard  to  the  legs,  &c.    Should  symptoms  of  laryngeal  or  pecto- 
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rml  inflammation  appear,  local  depletion  and  emollient  cataplasms  wonld  be 
indicated.  The  drinks  should  be  such  as  have  been  recommended  in  other 
feTers,  and  should  always  be  given  cool.  Cold  water  or  lemonade  is,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  The  diet  should  consist 
exclusively  of  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  or  amylaceous  liquids. 

In  order  to  invite  the  eruption  towards  the  lower  extremities,  and  away  from 
the  face,  some  practitioners  recommend  warm  pediluvia,  and  warm  emollient 
cataplasms,  or  blisters  to  the  legs.  It  is  also  advised,  in  cases  of  tardy  erup- 
tion with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms,  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic, 
the  warm  or  vapour  bath,  diaphoretics,  such  as  acetate  of  ammonia  and  Dover's 
powder,  and,  if  necessary,  to  moderate  stimulation.  I  can  say  nothing  of 
these  remedies,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  from  my  own  experience. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  little  treatment  is  required  for  some 
time.  Should  the  fever  continue,  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  before  men- 
tioned may  also  be  continued,  in  diminished  doses,  and  at  longer  intervals. 
Gentle  laxatives  are  sometimes  required  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Nervous 
symptoms  may  often  be  quieted  by  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Hoffman's  anodyne, 
or  camphor-water ;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  night,  if  necessary  to 
procnre  sleep.  The  regimen  should  still  be  cooling ;  though  food  somewhat 
more  natritious  may  be  allowed,  such  as  gruels,  panadas,  toasted  bread  and  tea, 
vater-crackers,  roasted  apples,  oranges  or  grapes,  milk  and  water,  rennet- 
whey,  vegetable  broth,  &c. ;  reference,  of  course,  being  always  had  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  The  diet^  however,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  secondary  fever,  the  original  diaphoretic  and  refri- 
geiant  plan  should  be  resumed,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  excitement, 
md  the  apparent  strength  of  the  patient ;  and  a  still  more  guarded  attention 
is  necessary  to  the  supervention  of  inflammations.  For  the  relief  of  these, 
however,  at  this  stage,  more  is  to  be  expected  from  local  measures  than  from 
general  bleeding,  which  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Opiates 
may  almost  always  be  advantageously  used  at  this  period,  and  through 
the  remainder  of  the  disease,  unless  contraindicatod  by  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral inflammation.  They  calm  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  render  the 
system  much  less  susceptible  to  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the  local  affection. 
Combined  with  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  opium  is  also  an  excellent  remedy 
in  the  inflammations  of  this  stage.  Should  they  be  severe  enough  to  threaten 
life,  the  calomel  may  be  very  properly  pushed  to  a  moderate  salivation,  or 
till  the  gums  are  slightly  touched. 

But  there  is  another  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  advanced 
stages.  It  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  system  under  the  prostrating  effects 
of  the  abundant  suppuration,  and  vast  irritation  of  the  pustules.     When, 
therefore,  any  appearance  of  flagging  is  presented ;  when  the  pulse  begins  to 
^^ome  weak,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  dark,  and  the  extremities  to  show  a 
^ant  of  due  action,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  to  a 
•Nutritious  diet,  proportionate  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.    The  par- 
ticular remedies  to  be  employed  are  sulphate  of  quinia  or  compound  infusion 
Of  Pemvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  opium,  the  malt  liquors,  and  wine  either 
l>nre  or  in  the  shape  of  wine-whey.     When  the  ]»rostration  is  great,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  list     Camphor  is  an 
Excellent  addition  to  the  other  remedies  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  dis- 
^tnrbance.     When  the  surface  is  cold,  oxtemal  heat  must  be  applied.     The 
^ict  in  these  cases  should  be  nutritious,  and  sometimes  stimulating.     Milk, 
Animal  broths,  jellies  or  essences,  and  eggs,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  substances  before  employed. 

In  the  malignant  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  supporting 
plan  of  treatment  early  in  the  disease,  or  at  any  period  when  the  symptoms 
VOL.  L  26 
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of  malignancy  maj  show  thcmselres ;  though  it  most  be  acknowledged  that 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  these  or  any  other  measores. 

It  is  necessary,  throughout  the  complaint,  to  attend  to  the  Yarions  inflam- 
matory complications.  The  method  of  treating  these  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  only  additional  observation  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this  place 
is,  that,  when  they  occur  in  the  adTanced  stages,  they  cannot  be  treated  by 
depletion  so  freely  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  reliance  must  now  be  placed 
chiefly  upon  leeching,  emollient  applications,  and  blisters  externally,  and  the 
careful  use  of  mercury  with  opiates  internally.  The  diarrhcea  which  occasion- 
ally attends  the  complaint  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  (See  Dior-' 
rhcea.)  Conyulsions,  when  they  occur  in  the  early  stage,  and  are  attended 
with  an  active  pulse,  require  the  treatment  appropriate  to  active  cerebral  con- 
gestion. At  a  more  advanced  period,  and  when  dependent  on  mere  nerrous 
irritation,  they  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  with  opiates,  the 
nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Attention,  throughout  the  case,  should  be  paid  to  the  diseased  surfaces. 
Lotions  of  cool  water,  demulcent  liquids,  milk  and  water,  or  weak  lead-water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  face  when  much  inflamed;  purulent  matters  should  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  by  frequent  washing ;  children  should  be  prevented 
from  scratching  the  pustules,  which  sometimes  itch  intolerably;  moisture 
exuding  from  the  pustules,  or  excoriated  surfaces,  should  be  absorbed  by 
sprinkling  them  with  rye-meal,  powdered  starch,  calamine,  or  tutty ;  or,  k 
the  parts  are  inflamed,  they  should  be  anointed  with  cold  cream  (ungoentnm 
aquae  rosac,  U.  S.  Ph.),  or  Goulard's  cerate  diluted  with  lard.  The  nostrils 
should  be  cleaned  out  in  infants ;  and  cooling  or  slightly  astringent  washes  or 
gargles  should  be  employed  for  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Should  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  be  observed  in  the  fauces,  it  should  be  treated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  that  caustic  in  substance.  Dilated 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  the  officinal  solution  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  recommended  both  as  a 
gargle  for  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  a  lotion  to  the  skin. 

In  consequence  of  the  repulsive  deformity  of  face  which  frequently  follows 
smallpox,  it  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to  find  some  method  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  and  causing  it  to  abort,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent pits  and  sears.  The  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  opening 
the  pustules  after  suppuration  had  commenced,  pressing  out  their  liquid  con- 
tents, and  tlien  washing  the  surface  with  warm  milk  and  water,  decoction  of 
poppy-heads,  &c. ;  and  Rayer  speaks  favourably  of  the  practice.  But  a  more 
effectual  method  is  that  of  cauterizing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
recommended  by  Bretonneau  and  Serres.  The  former  cauterized  each  pustule 
separately,  the  latter  made  the  application  to  masses  of  the  eruption.  The 
best  plan  is  probably  to  open  each  pock  upon  the  face,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  vesicular,  either  by  a  pointed  probe  or  a  lancet,  and  then  to  apply  a 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  brought  to  a  line  point,  or  a  very  strong  solution  by 
means  of  a  probe.  The  progress  of  the  eruption  is  thus  frequently  completely 
arrested ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  scales  fall  off  without  leaving  pits. 
To  succeed,  however,  the  operation  must  be  performed  as  early  as  the  second, 
or  at  furthest  the  third  day.  When  the  solution  has  been  applied  uniformly 
over  large  surfaces,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  of  suppuration  and  ulcer- 
ation still  goes  on  beneath  the  blackened  cuticle.  Dr.  Alexander  Roward, 
of  Quebec,  however,  ascribing  this  result  to  the  use  of  too  weak  a  solution, 
has  employed  with  great  efficiency  a  strong  solution,  mode  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  a  fluiilounce  of  water,  and  applied  daily ;  and  recommends 
the  same  application  to  the  mouth  and  fauces.  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec. 
1856,  p.  591.) 
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Another  method  of  cansmg  the  pastnles  to  abort  is  the  nse  of  the  mercurial 
phister,  as  recommended  bj  M.  Briqnet,  who  deseryes  the  credit  of  bringing 
the  method  into  general  notice,  thongh  known  and  practised  bj  others  before 
him.  If  applied  at  the  verj  commencement  of  the  emption,  it  is  asserted  to 
hare  the  effect  of  producing  a  resolution  of  the  papulae ;  if  during  the  vesicu- 
lar stage,  of  causing  them  to  drj  up  into  tubercules,  or  at  least  preventing 
suppuration,  and  ultimate  pits  or  scars.  No  injury  results  to  the  constitution 
from  this  abortion  of  the  eruption,  but,  as  is  asserted,  rather  benefit  from  the 
diminished  amount  of  irritation.  The  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  specific  action 
of  the  mercury ;  as  other  methods  of  excluding  the  air  were  not  found  so 
effectual.  The  emplastrum  de  Vigo  of  the  French  Codex  (see  U,  S.  DiS" 
pensatory,  article  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri)  is  asserted  to  be  more  effectual 
than  the  mercurial  ointment.  I  have  employed  the  latter,  however,  with 
decided  benefit  The  whole  face  should  be  covered  by  the  plaster  as  by  a 
mask,  openings  being  left  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  plaster  may 
be  removed  after  four  or  five  days.  If  longer  continued,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
mpleasant  irritation.  The  only  hazard  from  this  remedy  is  a  mercurial  sail* 
Tation,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  occur,  and  should  it  do  so,  would 
perhaps  be  rather  useful  than  injurious.'*' 

It  is  said  that  sulphur  ointment,  applied  several  times  a  day  to  the  face,  in 
die  earliest  stage  of  the  eruption,  has  had  the  same  effect ;  and  a  simUar  in- 
loence  is  claimed  by  Professor  Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  for  calamine  mixed 
lith  olive  oil,  which  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air.  {Ed. 
Month,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,  April,  1854,  p.  301.)  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Mon- 
treal, introduced  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  to  be  applied  freely  over  the 
lifected  surfJAce,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  (British  American  Medical 
Journal,  Nov.  1846.)  Others  have  found  the  application  useful,  and  it  is  now 
extensively  employed.  Though  not  uniformly  successful,  it  generally  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  sometimes  appears  to  diminish  or  prevent  pitting. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered abortive  by  anything  which  will  exclude  this  influence.  M.  Serres 
has  found  that  their  progress  is  arrested  by  covering  them  with  little  cups  of 
darkened  glass,  or  involving  them  in  honey  or  fatty  matter  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.y  N.  S.  xvii.  183,  from  L' Union  Med.,  Oct.  1848).  Collodion  has 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  with  asserted  success,  by  several  prac- 
titioners ;  but  Dr.  Christen,  who  tried  its  effects  in  the  Prague  Hospital, 
found  it  ineffective  to  the  end  proposed,  and  otherwise  injurious.  (Ibid.  xxv. 
487.)  When  it  is  employed,  if  pus  should  collect  beneath,  it  should  be  let 
oat  by  a  puncture.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  recommends  a  saturated  solution 
of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  but  states  that  it  should  not  be  applied  until 
alter  the  pustules  have  fully  maturated,  or  even  begun  to  decline,  as  before 
this  period  it  is  mischievous.  (Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  xiv.  7  and 
324).  Mr.  James  Startin  produces  abortion  of  the  pustules  by  applying  to 
the  apex  of  each  the  acetum  cantharidis  (L.  Ph.),  until  blistering  is  shown 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  whitening  of  the  surface.  (Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,  Feb.  1857,  p.  198.) 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from 

*  A  preparation  employed  in  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Paris,  and  which  succeeds 
"marreUously  weU,"  is  made  by  incorporating  together  25  parts  of  mercurial  ointment, 
10  parts  of  yellow  wax,  and  6  parts  of  black  pitch.  It  is  said  to  be  completely  cffica- 
doiiB.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.  Ze  «/r.,  viiL  282.)  M.  Briquet  recommends  mercurial  oint- 
ment simply  thickened  with  powdered  starch.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiii. 
488. )  As  the  ointment  sometimes  salivates,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  kurd,  and  then  stiffened  with  the  starch. 
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the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath;  and  the  patient  eihonld  always  resort  to 
this  measure  before  again  mixing  with  the  world. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
apartment  well  ventilated,  to  change  the  clothing  of  the  patient  and  his  bed- 
clothes frequently,  and  to  remove  everything  offensive  from  the  chamber. 

Prevention. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  modem  medicine  is  the  discoreiy  of  a  sore 
preventive  of  smallpox.  There  are  two  modes  of  protecting  the  individual, 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  great  advantage,  that, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  protects  the  community  also.  The  subject  of  inoculation 
I  shall  treat  of  in  this  place ;  that  of  vaccination  is  sufficiently  important  to 
entitle  it  to  separate  consideration  under  a  distinct  head. 

By  inoculcUion  is  technically  meant  the  imparting  of  smallpox  by  the 
insertion  of  the  virus  into  the  skin.  The  disease  thus  produced,  while  infi- 
nitely milder  and  safer  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way,  is  scarcely  leas 
effectual  in  protecting  against  a  second  attack.  It  was,  therefore,  a  happy 
discovery,  and  was  employed  with  vast  individual  benefit  before  vaccination 
became  known.  It  is  said  to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times  in 
India,  and  was  certainly  familiar  to  the  people  of  Turkey  long  before  it  be- 
came known  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  chieify 
through  the  agency  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Montagu,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it  whUe  residing  in  Turkey,  as  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Though  much  opposed  at  first,  it  gradually  made  its  way  into  almost  mii- 
versal  adoption. 

Different  modes  of  introducing  the  virus  were  employed,  some  of  which 
were  awkward,  and  unnecessarily  painful.  The  most  convenient,  and  one 
as  effectual  as  any  other,  is,  by  means  of  a  puncture  in  the  arm,  to  insert  a 
small  portion  of  pus  from  a  variolous  pock,  exactly  as  in  the  operation  for 
vaccination.  Much  was  said  about  the  requisite  preliminary  preparation 
of  the  system,  in  order  to  secure  a  mild  affection.  But,  according  to  the  best 
testimony,  the  most  favourable  condition  is  that  of  perfect  health;  either 
plethora  or  debility  being  unfavourable.  Hence,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that,  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  the  patient  should  confine  himself 
to  a  miid  and  moderate  diet,  and  avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
fatiguing  exercise,  and  every  kind  of  excess. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  the  disease  thus  artiBcially  produced.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  slight  pricking  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  the  part,  a  hard  elevation  may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  a  minute 
vesicle  upon  an  inflamed  base,  may  be  seen  upon  close  examination.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  and  has  an  umbilicated  appearance. 
This  goes  on  increasing,  and  forms  at  length  a  small  tumour  like  a  phlegmon. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  rigors  are  felt,  followed  by  fever ;  and,  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  a  variolous  eruption  makes  its  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  is  almost  always  distinct,  and  generally  moderate. 
One  hundred  pocks  are  a  pretty  full  crop.  A  rose-coloured  efflorescence  often 
precedes  the  eruption  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  pocks  generally  pass 
through  the  several  stages,  as  in  the  distinct  variety ;  though  in  some  few 
instances  they  are  said  to  be  abortive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  original  pus- 
tule has  been  advancing,  and,  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  is  surrounded  by 
an  irregular  areola  of  inflammation,  while  the  arm  is  often  much  swollen,  and 
pus  escapes  from  the  tumour.  No  secondary  fever  occurs,  and  the  pocks 
scab  and  desquamate  kindly,  seldom  leaving  any  unpleasant  effects  behind. 

Occasionally  inoculated  smallpox  proved  fatal;  but,  where  proper  care 
was  taken  that  the  state  of  the  system  should  be  suitable  before  the  operation. 
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ind  that  the  patient  should  be  preserved  from  injnrioas  influences  afterwards, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small,  not  exceeding,  according  to  Gre- 
goiy,  one  in  five  hnndred.  Small,  however,  as  the  danger  is,  it  forms  one 
objection  to  the  operation ;  bat  another  and  much  more  serious  one  is,  that, 
though  it  protects  the  individual  inoculated,  it  makes  him  the  centre  of  a 
contagious  influence,  and  thus  tends  almost  inevitably  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
ease in  the  conmiunity.  Hence,  society  has  deemed  it  necessary,  in  some 
places,  to  protect  itself  against  mischief  by  forbidding  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation under  a  heavy  penalty. 


Article  VIIL 

VACCINE  DISEASE. 

Syn. — Coyopox. — Kinepock. —  Vaeeina, —  Vaccinia. 

This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  existence  upon  the  skin  of  one  or 
more  umbilicated  vesicles;  by  being  communicable  by  means  of  inoculation, 
though  not  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  by  the  property  of  render- 
ing tihe  system,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  insusceptible  to  the  contagion  of 
flnallpox.  The  different  names  by  which  it  is  known  all  have  reference  to 
tea  origin  from  the  cow.  The  term  vaccination  is  used  to  signify  the  act  of 
imparting  the  disease  by  the  insertion  of  its  peculiar  virus  into  the  skin. 

The  fact  that  a  disease  occasionally  appeared  in  the  cow,  capable  of  being 
imparted  to  man,  and  of  securing  him  against  smallpox,  seems  to  have  been 
long  since  known,  and  to  a  limited  extent  acted  upon  in  different  parts  of  the 
worid,  as  India,  Persia,  and  South  America,  (Diet,  de  Med.jXxx.  393) ;  and 
it  was  by  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief  of  this  kind  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  Dr.  Jenner  was  led  to  those  investigations  and  experiments  which  have 
had  such  important  results.  Though  not,  therefore,  the  first  to  conceive  or 
to  practise  the  artificial  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease,  that  celebrated 
and  most  fortunate  physician  merits  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  brought 
the  art  into  general  and  profitable  use ;  and  the  idea  of  propagating  the  dis- 
ease from  individual  to  individual,  after  it  was  received  from  the  cow,  appears 
to  have  been  quite  original  with  him.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  mere  happy 
thought,  which  required  only  to  be  suggested  in  order  to  be  established.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  only  after  a  painful  course  of  observation  and  trial,  and 
amidst  discouragements  which  would  have  extinguished  a  less  ardent  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  in 
gaining  for  it  that  universal  acceptance  which  he  lived  to  witness.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  world  has  almost  imanimously  ascribed  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery; and  the  gift  of  30,000  pounds  sterling,  by  the  British  Parliament, 
was  but  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  mankind. 

It  was  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  England,  that  the  first  observations 
were  made  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Being  largely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation in  that  neighbourhood,  he  found  certain  individuals  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  infection,  and  ascertained,  in  relation  to  these  persons,  that  they 
had  been  affected  with  the  complaint  derived  from  cows,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  preservative  against  smallpox.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  this 
might  be  artificially  communicated  with  the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  verified 
by  experiment  The  next  step  was  the  conception,  before  alluded  to,  of  con- 
veying the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  which  was  equally  verified. 
Having  collected  a  sufficient  amount  of  proofs,  Dr.  Jenner,  in  June,  1798, 
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poblislied  his  essay,  entitled  "  Inqniiy  into  the  caoses  and  effeets  of  the 
V  ariolffi  Yaccinffi,"  in  which  he  set  these  proofs  forth  with  snch  effect  as  to 
excite  immediate  attention,  and  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
numerous  individuals.  New  evidence  was  rapidly  accumulated;  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In  1799,  it  reached  the 
United  States ;  in  the  following  year  it  was  admitted  into  France  and  othw 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  was  even  conveyed  to  India;  and  very  soon 
there  was  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  world  which  had  not  been  made  ae- 
quainted  with  it 

Disease  in  the  Cow, — The  animal  seems  to  suffer  at  first  under  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  eruptive  fever.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day,  sevend 
small  pocks  appear  upon  the  teats,  and  sometimes  on  the  eyelids  and  nostrils, 
which  gradually  enlarge,  assume  the  silvery  appearance  and  nmbilicated  form 
characteristic  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and,  arriving  at  their  height,  begin  to 
dry  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption.  These  pocks,  broken  in 
the  act  of  milking,  impart  their  contents  to  the  hands  of  the  operators,  which 
become  sore  if  accidentally  abraded.  The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  cow, 
prevailing  only  in  certain  districts,  and  not  always  in  these.  Dr.  Jenner  sap- 
posed  that  it  was  conveyed  to  that  animal  from  a  complaint  in  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  denominated  grease^  the  matter  of  which  might  attach  itself  to  the 
hands  of  the  ostlers,  and,  as  men  are  in  Gloucestershire  employed  in  milking, 
might  by  them  be  imparted  to  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Some  support  is  given 
to  this  suppositon  by  a  recent  observation  of  MM.  Manoury  and  Pichot,  of 
France,  who  state  that  a  farrier,  not  previously  vaccinated,  some  days  after 
shoeing  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  had  been  attacked  with  sores  on 
his  hand,  which  exactly  resembled  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  matter  taken 
from  which  had  produced  the  true  vaccine  disease  in  children.  (See  Am,  JounL 
of  Med,  Sci.f  April,  1857,  p.  496.)  The  idea  has  been  advanced,  and  is 
not  without  plausibility,  that  the  complaint  in  the  cow  is  the  effect  of  the 
contagion  of  smallpox  received  from  man,  and  modified  in  the  system  of 
the  inferior  animal.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  smallpox  and  cowpoz  were 
merely  different  forms  of  the  same  disease.  Mr.  Geeley,  of  England,  inoc- 
ulated the  cow  with  variolous  matter,  and,  having  introduced  into  the 
human  subject  some  of  the  virus  from  the  resulting  pock,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  complaint,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual, with  all  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  cowpox.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  results  by  Dr.  John  C.  Martin,  of  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  in  1835,  (Med.  Exam.,  iv.  182,  from  Bost.  Med,  and  Surg. 
Joum.)y  and  by  Dr.  Basile  Theile,  of  Kassan,  in  Russia,  in  1836  and  1838 
{Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ii.  467) ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt 
remaining  on  the  subject,  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  medical  testimony. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  even  should  these  facts  be  admitted,  that  the  diseases 
are  the  same ;  for  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  disease,  received  from 
man  into  the  system  of  an  animal  of  a  different  species,  shall  be  so  far  modified 
as  to  be  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature ;  and  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
cowpox,  even  omitting  its  incommunicability  through  the  air,  are  so  different 
from  those  of  smallpox  that  the  two  cannot  be  confounded.* 

♦  It  was  an  easy  inference  from  the  modifying  influence  of  the  system  of  the  cow  on 
the  Tariolous  contagion,  that  a  similar  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  milk  of  the  cow 
on  smallpox  matter;  and  M.  Theile,  of  Kassan,  and  M.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  proposed 
the  use  of  such  a  mixture  in  vaccination.  M.  Brachct,  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1832, 
made  some  experiments  with  satisfactory  result-s ;  and  these  have  been  recently  re- 
peated on  a  much  larger  scale  at  La  Charitf,  in  Lyons,  by  M.  Bouchocourt.  Equal 
parts  of  cold  milk  and  Tariolous  matter  taken  from  the  pock  in  the  vesicular  stage 
were  mixed,  and  three  children  inoculated  with  the  mixture.  Others  were  inoculated 
from  matter  proceeding  from  the  vesicles  thus  produced,  and  others  again  from  theM 
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SymptamSf  Course^  dbc,^  in  Man, — Yeiy  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the 
matter,  a  little  inflammation  arising  from  the  panctnre  may  generally  be  seen 
in  the  spot;  but  this  disappears,  and  nothing  is  left  bnt  a  slight  trace  of  the 
wound.  On  the  third  day,  or  early  in  the  fourth,  a  slight  elevation  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  finger,  and  a  little  redness  to  the  eye.  By  the  fifth  day,  a 
small  vesicle  has  formed,  umbilicated  at  top,  and  containing  a  colourless, 
transparent,  and  viscid  liquid.  This  gradually  enlarges,  and,  on  the  sixth 
day,  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  circle  of  redness  at  the  base. 
On  the  seventh  day,  the  vesicle  is  well  formed,  round  or  oval,  with  a  shining 
nlvery  appearance.  During  the  eighth  day,  the  hitherto  sb'ght  border  of 
redness  spreads  in  all  directions,  forming  a  circular  areola,  which  increases 
nsoally  till  the  tenth  day ;  and  the  vesicle  at  the  same  time  enlarges,  and 
becomes  turgid  ¥nth  its  fluid  contents,  especially  at  its  circumference.  The 
disease  is  now  at  its  height.  The  pock  is  usually  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  between  one  and  two  lines  in  height,  umbilicated  at  top,  with 
frequently  a  minute  scab  or  brownish  scale  in  the  centre,  elsewhere  of  a  pearly 
appearance,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  adherent  to  the  skin.  The  areola  is  usually 
two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  though  varying  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
is  generally  somewhat  hard  and  swollea,  and,  when  examined  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope,  exhibits  numerous  minute  vesicles  upon  the  surface.  There  is 
osually  at  this  period  an  uneasy  feeling  of  burning,  itching,  and  tension ;  and 
the  patient,  if  a  child,  is  apt  to  be  resUess  and  fretful.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
the  disease  begins  to  decline.  On  the  twelfth,  the  scab  has  considerably  ex- 
tended over  the  top,  the  areola  has  become  faint,  and  liquid  taken  fVom  the 
pock  is  opaline,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  viscidity. 
On  the  thirteenth  day,  tlie  matter  is  quite  purulent,  and,  instead  of  being 
contained  in  distinct  cells,  as  at  first,  is  all  collected  in  a  single  small  cavity. 
On  the  fourteenth,  the  areola  has  become  nearly  if  not  quite  invisible,  and 
the  pock  has  completely  dried  into  a  yellowish-brown  scab.  This  gradually 
hardens,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  becomes  more  prominent,  and,  near  the 
end  of  the  third,  or  during  the  fourth  week,  separates  from  the  skin,  leaving 
an  oval  or  circular  scar,  which  is  at  first  deep  and  red,  but  in  the  end  rises 
neariy  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  becomes  white.  The  surface  of  the  scar 
is  characterized  by  numerous  little  depressions,  probably  corresponding  with 
the  cells  of  the  vesicle. 

Prom  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  constitution  appears 
often  to  sympathize  with  the  local  affection,  and  a  moderate  febrile  move- 
ment takes  place.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  often  also  swollen  and  painful. 
These  symptoms  soon  subside,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect. 

The  course  above  described  is  that  generally  followed  by  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  is  liable  to  great  diversity.  The  degree  of  severity  is  very  diffe- 
rent in  diflferent  cases.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  exceedingly  mild,  with  a 
small  vesicle  and  areola,  and  without  pain  in  the  axilla  or  fever;  in  other  in- 
Btances,  along  with  considerable  fever,  the  local  affection  is  very  severe;  the 
areola  extending  further  than  usual,  sometimes  over  nearly  the  whole  arm,  or 
even  beyond  it,  with  much  swelling  and  pain,  and  assuming  almost  the  char- 
acter of  erysipelas ;  while  the  axillary  glands  are  mnch  inflamed,  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  suppurate.  This  severity  is  much  more  frequent  in 
adults  than  children.  The  affection  is  almost  always  mild  in  infants,  when 
ordinarv  matter  is  nsed.  Sometimes  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  is 
ascribable  to  the  too  great  number  of  insertions,  made  at  such  distances  as 
to  insure  separate  pocks,  the  areola;  of  which  coalesce. 

secondary  cases.  Of  21  cases,  18  presented  solitary  vesicles  confined  to  the  place  of 
pancture,  having  all  the  characters  of  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and  the  three  others 
Dot  a  few  additional  pocks.  The  inoculation  thus  performed  proved  protective.  (See 
Lofidon  Med.  Timu  and  Oaz.,  April,  1864,  p.  412.) 
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There  is  great  diffcreDce  also  in  the  relative  duration  of  the  different  stages, 
and  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  complaint  The  period  of  incubation,  or 
that  which  interrcues  between  the  insertion  of  the  matter  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pock,  is  sometimes  greatly  lengthened ;  extending  to  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks,  or  even  more,  instead  of  two  or  three  dajs.  Occasionallj  the 
matter  appears  to  lie  dormant,  until  excited  into  action  by  some  new  cause, 
as  by  another  insertion ;  after  which  the  two  portions  appear  to  act  together, 
and  the  local  affections  march  on,  with  equal  pace,  in  the  two  positions. 
The  period  of  maturation  is  also  sometimes  lengthened.  In  some  instances, 
the  whole  process  is  shortened,  and  the  affection  runs  through  all  its  reg^ar 
stages  in  seven  days. 

Various  anomalies,  moreover,  now  and  then  occur  in  the  development  of 
the  local  and  general  affection.  Thus,  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is 
no  areola,  or  only  a  very  narrow  rim  of  redness  about  the  base  of  the  pock, 
and  more  frequently,  that  the  areola  is  irregular  in  its  form.  The  efficacy, 
however,  of  the  vaccination  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  diminished.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  vesicle,  there  is  nothing  but  a  raw  or  ulcerated  sur&ce 
of  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  the  areola.  This  is  said  to  occur  especially 
in  scrofulous  subjects.  I  have  witnessed  such  cases,  and,  upon  subsequently 
testing  them,  have  found  the  system  equally  protected  as  by  the  disease  in  its 
ordinary  form.  Occasionally  the  vesicle  is  broken  by  accident,  and  a  sappo- 
rating  sore  produced ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  destroying  it  in 
its  early  stage,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  either  case,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  protective  influence  of  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with.  There  is 
even  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  vaccine  fever,  perfectly  protectiye  against 
smallpox  or  revaccination,  sometimes  appears  about  the  eighth  day  after  vac- 
cination, without  any  vesicle  whatever ;  though  such  a  case  has  never  happened 
to  me.  Occasionally  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  which  other  vesicles  arise  at 
points  where  no  matter  was  inserted.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  R. 
0.  Clark,  in  which  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  pock  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion, but  one  regular  in  all  its  characters  showed  itself  in  the  other  arm,  and 
proved  quite  protective.  (Land.  Med.  Gaz,,  Nov.  1850,  p.  788.) 

In  all  the  above  varieties,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  genuine.  But 
sometimes  a  spuriuns  affection  results  from  vaccination,  which  sJfords  no  pro- 
tection against  smallpox.  This  generally  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  matter; 
but  it  not  improbably  also  result**,  in  some  instances,  from  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these 
cases.  The  inflammation  almost  always  commences  earlier  than  the  g:enuine, 
sometimes  almost  immediately  after  the  operation.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  is 
fragile,  breaking  easily,  and  forming  a  soft  yellowish  crust,  which  separates 
upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sometimes  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  may 
be  obstinate.  The  pock,  in  these  cases,  is  conical  and  somewhat  pointed,  not 
cylindrical  and  umbilieated.  The  vaccination  of  those  who  have  previously 
had  the  cowpox,  or  smallpox,  also  gives  rise  to  anomalies,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  revaccination. 

Anatomical  Characteris. — When  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  dissected,  upon  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  there  may  be  perceived,  according  to  Gendrin,  at  the 
umbilieated  depression  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  scale  of  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  pus,  the  quantity  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound  made  in  the  operation.  When  this  is  removed,  the  whole  vesicle  has 
a  uniformly  shining  and  silvery  appearance,  and,  upon  being  opened,  is  found 
to  contain  a  limj)id  fluid  in  snmll  cells,  arranged  in  two  concentric  rows,  and 
formed  in  a  pseudo-membranous  product,  which  has  been  thrown  out  between 
the  true  skin  and  the  e])idermis.  Gregory  states  that  the  number  of  these 
cells  is  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
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The  limpid  vaccine  flaid  which  begins  to  form,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
in  the  cells  of  the  vesicle,  is  colourless,  very  viscid,  and  inodorous,  drying  on 
exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  its  transparency,  adhering  to  objects  upon 
which  it  may  be  placed,  readily  soluble  whether  liquid  or  concrete  in  water, 
and,  if  excluded  fVom  the  air,  capable  of  being  long  kept  without  change, 
though  slowly  decomposed  upon  exposure,  especially  in  warm  weather.  A 
considerable  degree  of  heat  decomposes  it  quickly,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
Tendered  inert  by  extreme  cold.  On  the  tenth  day  of  vaccination,  the  liquid 
is  less  viscid,  somewhat  turbid,  and  opalescent ;  and  is  said  to  be  mingled 
with  some  pus.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  characteristic  lymph  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  consolidated,  and  nothing  is  left  but  purulent  matter 
contained  in  a  single  cavity. 

I  have,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  recent  writers,  denominated  the 
pock  a  vesicle.  It  remains  vesicular  so  long  as  it  retains  its  peculiar  character, 
and  until  it  begins  to  decline ;  and  the  pus  that  may  be  present  is  probably 
not  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  original  lymph,  but  of  a  distinct  action,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  property  of  communicating  the  disease. 

Swiceptibiliiy  to  the  Disease — This  is  very  different  in  different  persons. 
Some  resist  the  disease  altogether,  though  not  previously  protected  in  any 
known  manner.  However  frequently  the  operation  for  vaccination  may  be 
performed  on  them,  no  effect  is  produced.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  that  one  has  ever  occurred  to  me.'*'  It  is  by  no  means 
nncommon  to  resist  the  first  insertion  of  the  virus,  or  even  several  insertions; 
bat  generally  the  individual  becomes  affected  at  last.  There  appears  to  be 
occasionally  a  want  of  susceptibility  fVom  some  temporary  cause ;  and  the 
operation  which  may  have  often  failed  at  one  period,  will,  upon  being  repeated 
alter  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  readily  succeed.  Failures  are  often 
owing  to  defect  in  the  virus,  or  imperfect  insertion ;  but,  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  these,  we  must  admit  that  the  fault  sometimes  lies  in  the  condition 
or  constitution  of  the  person  operated  on.  It  is  asserted  that  infants,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  are  less  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  when  at  the  age  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  Rayer  states  that  the  operation  fails  twice  out  of  three 
times,  in  infants  three  or  four  days  old.  It  has  been  supposed  that  various 
other  diseases  materially  affect  the  susceptibility  to  the  vaccine,  and  modify 
its  character.  Dr.  Jenner  believed  that  certain  eruptive  diseases  might  so  far 
modify  it,  as  to  interfere  with  its  protective  influence.  M.  Taupin,  who  vac- 
cinated more  than  two  thousand  children  in  the  Il<)piial  dfs  Enfans  at  Paris, 
ander  every  variety  of  circiimstances,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
different  diseases  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  infirmary  are  liable,  observed 
that  the  vaccine  disease  was  in  no  respect  modified  by  diseases  unattended 
with  fever,  except  that  the  local  affection  was  less  active  in  persons  of  feeble 
constitution ;  that  it  was  ver}'  slow  of  development  in  advanced  tuberculous 
tlTections,  and  ran  through  its  several  stages  also  slowly ;  that  in  t3r|)hoid 
fever,  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  the  development  of 
the  vesicle  seldom  took  place,  except  in  the  decline  of  the  disease ;  that  a 
similar  influence  was  not  exerted  by  cerebral  inflammation ;  that,  in  the  febrile 
eruptive  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  measles,  roseola,  urticaria,  and  pemphi- 
gus, the  vaccine  complaint  was  always  retarded  when  the  operation  was  per- 

*  Similar  cases  have  occurred  resisting  the  influence  of  the  smallpox  virus.  In  rela- 
tion to  some  of  them  at  least,  it  is  higlily  probable  that  the  child  owes  its  insusceptibility 
to  having  been  affected  with  smallpox  or  vaccine  disease  received  from  tho  mother  be- 
fore deliverj.  Dr.  S.  F.  Parker  records  a  case  in  which  such  protection  appeared  to  be 
•ffordeil  by  smallpox  in  the  mother.  ( fiost.  Med.  and  Surt/.  Journ.j  xliv.  441);  and  Dr. 
W.  T.  Taylor  another  in  which  the  same  protection  seemed  to  result  from  a  previous 
raccination  of  the  mother.  {Am.  J.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  129.) 
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formed  in  their  initiatory  stage,  and,  if  either  of  these  diseases  snfierTeiied 
npon  Yaccination,  was  suspended  until  that  disease  had  ran  its  coarse,  and 
then  resumed  its  march.  (Diet,  de  Med.^  xxx.  406.) 

Protective  Power, — The  vaccine  disease  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  pro-  . 
tection  which  it  yields  against  the  attack  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner  went  so  ^ 
for  as  to  express  his  belief,  that  it  might  become  the  instrument  of  extirpating-^ 
that  loathsome  and  destructive  disease  from  the  earth.  This  is  probably  going^ 
too  far ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  smallpox  is  not  frequently  springini^ 
up  anew,  independently  of  contagion ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  everj^ 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  against  it  But  this  far  we  may  go,  that  yaccinatio^ 
affords  the  best  attainable  security,  greater  even  than  that  accruing  from  a  pre^^ 
vious  attack  of  smallpox;  and  that,  with  due  care,  it  will  serve  as  an  effectoi^ 
safeguard  in  individual  cases,  almost  without  exception. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  single  successful  vaccination  would  prov^^ 
for  all  time,  a  certain  preventive  of  smallpox ;  and  the  result  appeared  for  maay 
years  to  justify  the  opinion.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  tested  in  Tariom 
ways  after  vaccination,  and  the  protection  so  uniformly  proved  eflfectual,  thai 
scarcely  a  doubt  was  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  skeptical.  The  few  vari- 
olous cases  that  occurred  after  vaccination  were  ascribed  to  some  defect  in  the 
operation,  or  some  interference  with  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease  by  other 
morbid  processes.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  variolous  epidemics  which  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  in  Europe  in  1818,  and  in  the  XJuited  States  in  1823, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  great  numbers  of  the  vaccinated  suffered  more  or 
less,  tended  very  much  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  profession  ;  and  there 
were  many  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  protective  virtues  of  cowpoz 
altogether.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  single  vaccination  does  not  afford 
the  permanent  security  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Probably,  nearly  one-half  of 
those  vaccinated  successfully  arc  liable  to  more  or  less  effect  from  the  vario- 
lous contagion ;  though  it  is  asserted  that,  when  the  operation  is  performed 
with  four  or  more  insertions  instead  of  one,  the  proportion  of  the  protected 
is  much  greater.  (Medico- Chirurg.  Trans,  xxxvi.  388.) 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  variola,  that  this  disposition 
in  vaccinated  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  is  observed.  It  has  very 
seldom  been  noticed  to  anv  considerable  extent  at  other  times.  Another 
interesting  fact  is,  that  children  of  eight  years  or  under  are  rarely  attacked, 
that  from  this  time  to  the  age  of  puberty  cases  begin  to  be  more  frequent^ 
and  that  the  greatest  number  occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five.     These  two  facts  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

But,  though  vaccination,  once  performed,  very  often  fails  of  affording  com- 
plete protection  against  smallpox,  yet  it  almost  always  modifies  it  very  greatly, 
rendering  it  a  comparatively  mild  and  safe  disease.  The  modifications  thus 
produced  have  been  already  treated  of  under  the  head  of  vay^ioloid.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  complaint,  as  it  occurs  after  vaccination,  is 
very  seldom  fatal,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  leaves  no  unpleasant 
traces  behind  it.  Though  the  cases  of  varioloid  or  secondary  smallpox,  occur- 
ring after  a  previous  variolous  attack,  are  proportionally  less  frequent  than 
those  which  follow  vaccination,  yet  they  are  not  only  proportionally,  but  in 
the  aggregate,  also,  more  fatal.  Thus,  of  484  cases  of  varioloid  after  vacci- 
nation, reported  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  only  one  proved  fatal ;  while 
of  71  of  secondary  smallpox  three  died.  Of  248  cases  of  natural  and  modi- 
fied smallpox  noticed  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  64  were 
after  vaccination  with  but  one  death,  and  1 6  were  af^er  inoculated  or  natural 
smallpox  with  six  deaths.  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  though  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  disease,  I  have  lost  but  one  patient  after  vaccination;  and  in 
that  instance  death  occurred,  not  from  the  violence  of  the  varioloid  disease, 
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irhich  was  mild,  but  from  the  supervention  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  con* 
sequent  on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  constitution  at  the  time.  Thus, 
t  appears  that,  if  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
ret  superior  to  any  other. 

If  one  vaccination  does  not  completely  protect  against  varioloid,  neither 
loes  it  against  the  vaccine  disease  itself.  A  second  vaccination  sometimes 
kfls  entirely ;  very  often  produces  a  modified  cowpox,  which  bears  about  the 
mate  relation  to  the  genuine  that  varioloid  does  to  variola,  and  mip:ht  very 
properly  be  denominated  vaccinoid ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  gives  rise  to  a 
reside,  which  can  in  no  respect  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine.  I  think 
[  have  observed  that  a  second  vaccination  is  most  effective  in  seasons  when 
miolous  epidemics  prevail ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  vaccinoid  and  varioloid  affections ;  so  that  the  inference  is  perhaps  justi- 
hble,  that,  when  a  patient  takes  the  vaccine  disease  a  second  time,  he  would 
iiave  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  had  he  been 
exposed  to  it.  In  relation  to  the  proportion  of  those  capable  of  receiving  the 
raceine  disease  more  or  less  perfectly  a  second  time,  the  annual  reports  of 
neraccinations  performed  in  the  Prussian  army  are  highly  interesting.  About 
M^OOO  soldiers  have  been  annually  revaccinated  for  several  years ;  and,  from 
I  oomparison  of  all  the  results,  it  appears  that  in  about  two-fifths  of  the  cases 
"regular  pustules"  were  produced,  and  in  about  one-fifth  more  "irregular 
postules ;''  while  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  effect  whatever.  If,  by  the 
regular  pustule,  is  here  meant  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  its  legitimate  form  and 
Nrarse,  as  before  described,  these  results  arc  very  extraordinary,  and  far  be- 
fond  anything  seen  in  this  country.  If  a  wider  extension  be  given  to  the 
void  regular,  they  may  not  differ  greatly  from  the  effects  obsen^ed  among  us. 
kt  all  events,  a  singular  relation  is  here  exhibited  between  the  proportion  of 
persons  subject  to  the  vaccinoid  disease,  and  of  those  supposed  to  be  liable 
to  the  varioloid,  which  has  already  been  stated  at  about  one-half  of  the  vac- 
einated.* 

The  question  may  be  reasonably  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  against  smallpox  is  less  complete  than  formerly.  Is 
it  owing  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  influence  of  vaccination  by  time  ?  Some 
nppose  so ;  and  they  support  their  opinion  by  api)caling  to  the  fact,  that 
cUkiren  under  eight  years  are  seldom  attacked.  It  is  inferred  that  the  pre- 
serrative  influence  lasts  about  seven  years.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  every  now  and  then 
ktppen  that  children  under  eight  years  old  are  attacked.  Besides,  vast  num- 
bers have  been  vacrinated  at  ages  much  beyond  infancy,  and  it  has  not  been 
observed  that  in  these,  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  returns  in  seven  or 
my  other  given  number  of  years.  Besides,  if  the  gradual  failure  of  the  vac- 
cine protective  influence  were  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  more  general.  It  ought 
not  to  happen  that  about  one-half  of  the  vaccinated  should  be  permanently 
protected,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case.  Finally,  if  there  were  such  a  supposed 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  vaccine  influence,  we  ought  to  find  the  varioloid 
more  and  more  readily  produced,  and  more  and  more  severe,  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  the  period  of  vaccination,  until  at  length  it  should  be  undis- 
tingaishable  from  the  smallpox.  Such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
SMceptibility  to  the  varioloid  appears  to  diminish  after  the  twenty-fil'ih  year 
of  life.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  the  supposed  wearing  out  of  the 
Ticcine  influence  is  imaginary.     The  original  question  then  recurs ;  what  can 

•  The  returnii  of  the  Prussian  army  for  1853  and  1854  give  results  somewhat  ilifTcront 
from  the  average  Ht.ited  in  the  text.  Of  110,098  revaccinations,  70,4GG  were  regular, 
H.JI02  were  irregular,  nnd  20,325  without  effect.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Aug.,  1855,  p. 
in,  from  Berlin  Med.  Zeituny.) 
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be  the  cause  of  the  insafficiencj  of  protection  in  certain  cases  1  It  maj,  I 
think,  1)6  ex])]ained  bj  recnrrence  to  two  of  the  facts  stated  some  time  back ; 
namely,  the  greater  tendency  to  varioloid  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  at 
smallpox  than  at  other  times,  and  its  greater  frequency  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Thns,  the  security 
afforded  by  the  vaccine  disease  or  smallpox,  occurring  in  seasons  when  no 
epidemic  influence  exists,  may  be  effectual  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
may  fail  during  an  epidemic,  when  other  forces  are  added  to  that  of  the  con- 
tagious cause.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  varioloid  abundantly  in  Philadelphia 
in  1823,  though  it  had  been  previously  unknown,  when  no  epidemic  influ- 
ence existed.  That  persons  are  most  liable  to  the  affection  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  would  seem  to  show  that  the  changes  which  take  place  about 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  continue  in  operation  more  or  less  until  that  of 
full  maturity,  which  may  be  roughly  placed  at  25  or  30,  are  fiavourable  to 
the  development  of  variolous  disease ;  and  that  a  degree  of  protection,  which 
might  be  sufficient  either  earlier  or  later  in  life,  is  insufficient  then.'*' 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  one  vaccination 
fails  to  afford  security  against  a  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  very  many  cases; 
and,  though  the  resulting  affection  may  be  in  general  neither  fatal  nor  deform- 
^Ey  y^^  ^^  ^^  inconvenient,  may  cause  a  further  spreading  of  the  disease,  and 
in  some  cases  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  important  to  find  a  remedy  for  these 
evils ;  and  happily  such  a  remedy  is  afforded  in  revaccination. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  vaccination,  performed  after  exposure 
to  the  cause  of  smallpox,  is  capable  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  or  modify- 
ing its  course.  So  fax  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  I  believe  the  same 
result  has  been  obtained  by  others,  if  the  vaccine  virus  be  inserted  so  eariy 
after  exposure  that  the  vesicle  shall  appear  before  the  variolous  fever  has 
occurred,  the  smallpox  will  either  be  prevented  altogether,  or  will  be  so  te 
modified  ns  to  be  harmless.  Two  cases  which  happened  to  me  will  illustiate 
this  point.  An  infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  covered  over  with 
variolous  eruption,  was  vaccinated  before  any  appearance  of  the  smallpox  had 
been  presented.  The  vaccine  disease  pursued  its  regular  course,  and  reached 
its  height  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  about  which  time  some  fever  was  ob- 
served, followed  by  a  few  abortive  variolous  pustules,  which  soon  dried  up 
without  maturing,  or  producing  any  untoward  symptoms  whatever.  A  student 
of  medicine,  who  had  been  ex])osed  to  variolous  contagion,  was  vaccinated 
successfully,  and  just  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  approaches!  maturity,  was  attacked 
with  fever  followed  by  a  moderate  eruption,  which  dried  up  about  the  fifth 
day.  The  inference  is,  that  vaccination  should  always  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  possible  after  exposure,  i)rovided  the  smallpox  has  not  already  commenced. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that,  if  vaccine  virus  be  freely  introduced  into  the 
variolous  eruption  when  it  first  shows  itself,  the  latter  will  become  abortive; 
but  experiments  have  not  confirmed  this  statement. 

Effects  vpon  other  Diseases. — The  vaccine  disease  has  been  thought  to 
have  the  power  of  modifying  other  diseases  favourably,  and  even  of  saper- 
seding  them.  It  certainly  appears  occasionally  to  set  aside  obstinate  cutaneous 
eruptions.  It  is  said  to  have  cured  various  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  oph- 
thalmia, otitis,  and  bronchitis.  In  hooping-cough,  it  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  act  as  a  remedy ;  but  faith  in  its  influence  over  this  disease  has  been  lost 
It  has  been  employed  to  destroy  certain  erectile  tumours,  through  the  in- 

*  In  the  report  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  of  cases  attended  in  the  Philadelphia  City  Hos- 
pital, in  1845-0,  it  is  stated  that  of  the  cases  of  yarioloid  or  smallpox  alter  one  Taccina- 
tion,  amounting  to  130,  more  than  twice  as  many  occurred  in  the  ton  years  from  19  to 
20  inclusive,  as  in  either  of  the  ten  years  preceding  or  foUowing  those  ages.  (Am.  J, 
of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  xvii.  372.) 
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flammation  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  yims ;  and  mj  preceptor,  .the  late 
3)r.  Joseph  Parrish,  once  employed  it,  with  some  apparent  effect,  in  order  to 
induce  an  external  direction  to  scrofula,  by  inserting  the  lymph  abundantly 
In  the  Ticinity  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  prejudice  has  prevailed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  disposition  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
behind  it^  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  a  lichenous,  roseolous,  or  eczematous 
eruption  sometimes  attends  the  maturation  of  the  vesicle ;  but  this  is  tempo- 
rary; and  the  eruptions  that  occasionally  take  place  afterwards  are  probably 
those  which  are  incident  to  childhood,  and  have  only  an  accidental  relation 
with  the  vaccine  disease. 

Vaccinaiion. 

I  shall  treat  of  this,  jfirstj  in  relation  to  those  upon  whom,  and  tlie  time 
when,  it  should  be  practised;  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  matter  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  thirdly,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation. 

1.  Persons  to  be  vaccinated. — As  new*bom  infants  are  comparatively  in- 
sasceptible  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  possibly  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
their  skin,  the  operation  should  generally  be  deferred  till  the  sixth  week  or 
later.  The  third  or  fourth  month  is  perhaps  a  still  better  period.  It  is  best, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  vaccinate  only  those  in  good  health.  Yet, 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as,  for  example,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  variolous 
epidemic,  and  especially  when  the  individual  has  been  exposed,  or  is  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion,  these  precautions  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
operation  performed  at  once.  It  is  easily  repeated  afterwards,  should  the 
VBoeine  disease  not  prove  satisfactory.  No  particular  preparation  is  in  general 
required.  In  adult  cases,  however,  when  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  condi- 
tion  of  system  is  obvious,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  a  saline 
cathartic,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  reduced  diet,  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus. 
It  is  said  that  the  operation  is  more  apt  to  fail  in  extremely  hot,  or  extremely 
cold,  than  in  moderate  weather.  It  should  be  performed  preferably  in  spring 
or  autumn,  other  things  being  equal. 

2.  Matter  employed. — The  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  is  said  to  be  most  efficient ;  but  it  retains  its  virtues,  little  impaired, 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  After  this  period  it  deteriorates,  and,  if  taken 
on  the  eleventh  day  or  later,  seldom  succeeds.  Infantile  virus  is  asserted  to 
be  stronger  than  that  of  adults.  When  several  are  vaccinated  from  the  same 
vesicle,  those  arc  most  apt  to  receive  the  disease  who  come  first  in  order. 

The  scab  is  certainly  efficacious,  and  in  this  country  is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  It  is,  ])erhaps,  rather  less  certain  than  lymph  directly  from  the 
vesicle;  but  tliis  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  the  scab  keeps  better 
than  the  dried  virus  in  any  other  shape.  I  have  used  it  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  practice,  and  remember  only  two  instances  in  unprotected  i)erson8, 
in  which  I  did  not  sooner  or  later  succeed  with  it.  The  scab  retains  its  virtues 
for  months,  if  ))reserved  in  a  cold  place;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  the  air,  often  continues  efficacious  for  a  year  or  more.  It  should  not  be 
carried  long  in  the  pocket,  nor  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  it  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat.  When  it  is  important  to  preserve  it  long,  the  scab  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  then  wTappcd  closely  in  tinfoil,  and  well  coated  with  wax. 
A  coating  of  collodion  has  also  been  recommended,  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  air.  It  should  be  umbilicated,  of  a  reddish-brown  or  garnet  colour,  trans- 
lucent, and  brittle  when  dry.  The  advice  has  been  given  to  reject  a  thin  scale 
formed  by  the  <lrying  of  the  pus,  in  the  middle  of  the  scab.  In  Europe,  much 
prejudice  appears  to  exist  against  the  scab,  which  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
Tenient  form  in  which  the  matter  can  be  kept,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
every  desirable  purpose.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  fails,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  lymph  from  the  vesicle. 
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Yarioas  means  of  prcseiring  the  Ijmph  hare  been  resorted  to.  Sometimes 
it  is  placed,  in  the  liquid  state,  between  two  smooth  pieces  of  glass,  where  it 
hardens.  Sometimes  it  is  introduced  into  fine  tubes  of  glass,  which  are  then 
hermetically  sealed.  Again,  threads  are  moistened  with  it,  then  dried,  and 
kept  in  closed  tubes.  It  is  also  occasionally  collected  on  the  points  of  lancets, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  harden.'*' 

In  selecting  matter,  that  should  be  preferred  which  comes  from  a  healthy 
individual.  Nevertheless,  repeated  trials  appear  to  show  that  the  character 
of  the  virus  is  not  affected  by  any  coexisting  disease.  The  following  is  given 
as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  M.  Taupin,  who  has  had  extraordinary  op- 
portunities for  ascertaining  the  truth.  *'The  matter  taken  from  children 
affected  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  with  essential  fevers,  typhoid  affections, 
eruptive  fevers,*thoracic.  abdominal,  and  cerebral  inflammations,  the  nenrosea, 
such  as  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c.,  was  as  energetic  as  if  drawn  from 
healthy  children,  gave  rise  to  as  copious  and  regular  a  vaccine  disease,  was 
as  efficacious  against  smallpox,  and  transmitted  no  disease  whatever,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  contagious  or  non-contagious."  (Diet,  de  M6d,,  xxx.  414.) 
It  is  asserted,  upon  the  high  authority  of  Ricord  and  CuUerier,  that  even 
syphilis  does  not  modify  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  person  affected,  and  is  not 
imparted  to  another  through  vaccine  virus  taken  from  a  syphilitic  patient 
(Bullet.  Oen.  de  Therap.,  Juillet,  1855.)  A  singular  fact,  stated  by  M. 
Taupin,  is,  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  employed  virus  taken  from 
children  after  death,  but  had  uniformly  failed,  though  the  same  cases  w«re 
afterwards  successfully  vaccinated.  (Ibid.)  A  mixture  of  the  vaccine  and 
variolous  poisons  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  only  one  disease,  sometimes 
both,  which  afterwards  run  distinct  courses. 

The  notion  has  been  widely  prevalent,  that  the  vaccine  matter  has  become 
deteriorated  by  frequently  passing  through  the  human  subject  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion  It  is  true  that  matter 
derived  immediately  from  the  cow  is  more  powerful,  and  generally  produces 
more  inflammation ;  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  its  preventive  influence 
is  in  any  degree  the  greater  on  this  account  It  is  said  that  this  greater 
power  is  speedily  lost  by  the  passage  of  the  virus  through  a  few  successive 
individuals.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating,  and  of  witnessing  vac- 
cination, for  forty  years ;  and,  within  my  remembrance,  there  has  certainly 
been  no  material  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  local  affection,  as  we  ordi- 
narily perceive  it,  or  in  the  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the  virus  has  dete- 
riorated, those  recently  vaccinated  should  be  Affected  with  varioloid  more 
frequently  and  severely  than  those  long  vaccinated,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  In  consequence  of  the  notion  just  combatted,  recourse  has  occasion- 
ally been  had  to  the  cow  afresh;  but  1  believe  unnecessarily;  and  if  Jenner's 
opinion  is  true,  that  there  are  several  diseases  to  which  the  cow  is  subject, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  evil 
consequences.  A  few  years  since,  some  matter  was  brought  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  said  to  be  extraordinarily  efficacious.  It  produced,  however, 
such  violent  inflammation  and  extensive  sores,  that  physicians  became 
alarmed,  and  I  believe  generally  abandoned  it  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  matter  is  less  efficient,  as  a  protective  agent,  than  that  ordinarily  used. 

There  would  be  some  hazard,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  em* 

♦  Glycerin  is  said  to  diiisolve  vaccine  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  it.  In 
the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Mttdiciney  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  had  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  seven  persons  with  a  solution,  which  had  been  kept  for  two  or  three 
months  in  warm  weather.  The  solution  is  made  by  breaking  the  scab  into  smaU  pieces 
and  introducing  it  into  a  little  of  the  liciuid,  which  slowly  dissolves  it.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Med,  Sci.,  Oct.  1867,  p.  661).— A'bic  to  the  fifth  edition. 
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ploying  the  Tinis  which  has  been  converted  from  varioloas  to  yaccine  bj 
passing  through  the  cow.  It  was  stated,  in  most  of  the  memoirs  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  for  their  prize,  that  the  disease  produced  in  the  cow 
by  Taccination  with  ordinary  vaccine  matter  from  the  human  subject,  is  of  the 
same  mild  character  as  in  man,  and  that  the  virus  undergoes  no  change. 
Others,  however,  came  to  a  different  conclusion;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
matter  is  rendered  more  powerful  by  passing  through  the  cow,  is  inferrible 
from  thousands  of  experiments  made  in  Bavaria,  by  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment (Watson^s  Lectures,  2d  Am.  ed.,  p.  1011.) 

3.  The  Operation. — The  most  convenient  place  for  the  insertion  of  the 
vims  is  the  back  of  the  forearm,  about  half-way  between  the  hand  and  elbow. 
The  vesicle  is  in  this  situation  least  likely  to  be  interfered  with  in  nursing,  or 
to  be  injured  by  tightness  of  the  sleeves.  In  females,  however,  it  is  customary 
to  vaccinate  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid ;  in 
order  to  avoid  an  unsightly  scar,  in  a  part  of  the  arm  likely  to  be  exposed. 

The  plan  of  operation  which  I  learned  from  my  predecessors,  and  have 
nniformly  pursued,  is  first  to  reduce  the  matter,  if  solid,  to  the  consistence  of 
pQS,  with  water,  upon  a  piece  of  glass;  then,  taking  a  little  upon  the  point  of 
t  lancet,  and  holding  the  arm  in  the  left  hand  so  as  to  render  the  skin  some- 
what tense,  to  make  three  sliglit  punctures  obliquely  under  the  cuticle,  and 
gradually  to  work  in  the  matter,  till  none  is  left  on  the  lancet,  or  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  punctures  should  be  about  a  line  apart,  and  at  the  three 
ingles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  number  generally  insures  success,  one 
taking,  if  the  others  fail ;  while,  even  if  all  are  effective,  only  one  pock  results. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  much  blood,  as  it  is  apt  to  wash  out  the 
Tims.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  tinge  of  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  punctures. 
I  have  generally  preferred  a  lancet  not  very  sharp,  as  we  arc  thus  enabled  to 
penetrate  some  distance  under  the  cuticle,  without  causing  the  flow  of  blood. 
Tarious  other  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommended.  I  shall  refer 
only  to  one  in  considerable  vogue,  which  consists  in  making  several  minute 
superficial  incisions,  crossing  each  other,  with  a  very  sharp  lancet,  and  then 
applying  the  matter  to  the  wounded  surface. 

It  has  been  recommended,  when  the  skin  is  hard,  to  soften  it  with  an 
emollient  poultice  before  operating;  and,  when  pale  and  inactive,  to  excite  it 
by  friction.     These  measures  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  failure. 

If  not  successful  at  first,  the  operator  should  make  repeated  trials,  and, 
filing  with  matter  from  the  crust,  should  have  recourse  directly  to  the  vesicle. 
Sometimes  he  will  succeed  by  postponing  the  second  operation  for  some  weeks 
or  months. 

Should  doubt  from  any  cause  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  disease,  a 
good  plan  of  testing  it  is  to  introduce  a  portion  of  virus  into  the  other  arm 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  the  disease  is  genuine,  the  new  vesicle 
will  correspond  in  its  course  with  the  original,  and  arrive  at  its  height  at  the 
same  time,  though  it  will  usually  be  smaller.  If  the  second  vaccination  is 
performed  after  the  sixth  day,  it  is  asserted  that  it  fails,  because  the  system 
is  by  this  time  protected  against  a  new  impression,  whether  from  vaccine  or 
variolous  matter.  Should  the  test  just  mentioned  fail,  or  not  be  resorted  to, 
revaccination  should  be  employed  immediately,  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Treatment. — In  general,  little  or  nothing  is  required.  Should  the  fever 
be  high,  and  the  local  inflammation  considerable,  a  saline  cathartic  may  be 
(pven,  the  patient  placed  \i\Hm  a  vegetable  diet,  and  cold  water  or  lead-water 
applied  to  the  arm.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  loss  of  a  little  blood 
li  advisable ;  but  they  are  rare.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  that  the  vesicle  is  not  broken,  or  otherwise  ii\jured. 
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Bevdccination, 

This  operation  should  be  employed  in  every  case  which  has  not  been  tested 
by  exposure  to  smallpox  contagion,  during  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  advice.  1.  There  can  be  no 
certainty  that  an  individual,  only  once  vaccinated,  may  not  have  an  attack  of 
modified  smallpox  on  exposure ;  and,  though  the  attack  will  probably  be 
moderate,  no  one  can  predict,  with  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  severe  and 
even  dangerous ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  worse  than  a  revaecination. 
2.  Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  a  second  vaccination,  properly  timed, 
is  capable  of  supplying  any  deficiency  of  protection  left  by  the  first,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re  vaccinating  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  have  seen  no  decided  case  of  varioloid  m 
any  one  that  I  have  revaccinated,  unless  the  patient  had  been  exposed  to  the 
conta^on  of  smallpox,  and  received  it  in  his  system  before  the  operation. 
Even  in  such  cases,  the  varioloid  has  been  developed  in  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  and  in  these  very  mildly.  A  few  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan,  selected  out  of  a  great  number,  may  tend  to  enforce  the  precept 
In  1823,  a  patient,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  fell  ill  of  a  secondary  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  house  was  full  of  persons  of  various  ages,  children  and 
adults.  They  were  all  revaccinated,  and  not  one  had  any  symptom  of  small- 
pox. But  in  a  family  next  door,  in  whom  the  operation  was  not  performed, 
several  were  attacked  with  varioloid.  About  the  same  time,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  city,  amounting  to  about 
seventy,  were  revaccinated;  and,  though  an  epidemic  smallpox  was  raging  at 
the  time  around  them,  only  two  or  three  mild  cases  of  eruption  occnired, 
which  might  well  have  been  owing  to  previous  exposure.  In  the  winter  of 
1845-6,  a  student  of  medicine  died  of  confluent  smallpox  in  a  boarding-honse, 
containing  about  thirty  inmates.  All  of  these  were  revaccinated,  except  three 
young  men  who  had  confidence  in  their  security.  Those  who  were  revac- 
cinated escaped ;  while  the  three  persons  alluded  to  were,  as  I  was  informed, 
affected  with  varioloid.*  The  experiments  made  with  revaecination  in  Ger- 
many have  been  so  successful  as  to  lead  to  its  very  extensive  adoption.  Of 
457,581  soldiers  successfully  revaccinated  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the  19  years 
from  1834  to  1852  inclusive,  191  were  attacked  with  varioloid,  and  13  with 
variola,  or  one  in  about  2000.  (^qq  Banking's  Abstract,  xxil  l^.)  "Before 
the  order  for  revaecination  was  issued,  the  different  barracks  used  to  be  a 
prey  to  varioloid  disease;  it  has  now,  however,  disappeared."  (See  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vi.  248.)  What  possible  reason  then  can  there  be  for 
not  employing  revaecination  universally  ?  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  se- 
cure from  a  loathsome,  if  not  dangerous  disease,  f  That  in  some  very  rare 
instances  the  smallpox,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  followed  revaecination, 

♦  Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent  stAtes  that,  of  287  cases  of  variolous  disease  admitted  into  the 
Philadelphia  City  Hospital  in  1845-6,  in  not  one  had  the  patient  been  revaccinated. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  }ftd.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  800  and  372.) 

t  Two  cases  of  death  after  revaecination  are  noticed  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Aft- 
dicine,  for  November,  1848,  p.  372;  one,  reported  by  Dr.  Greig,  in  the  JWM-Tf  «teni 
Med.  and  Surff.  Journal,  of  a  person  aged  eighteen,  who  died  eight  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, of  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the  arm;  and  the  other  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ohio  }fid.  and  Sur^.  Journal,  of  a  child  who  died  with  convulsions,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  insertion  into  its  arm,  by  the  mother,  of  thick  yellow  matter  ftrom  a  vaccine 
pock.  Another  child  of  the  same  parents,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
matter,  was  very  ill,  but  recovered.  The  probability  is  that,  in  the  first  fatal  case,  the 
result  was  owing  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  and  might  have  ensued  from  a  common 
wound ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  poisonous  matter  was  introduced  instead  of  the  genuine 
vaccine  virus.  Neither  case  offers  any  argument  against  revaocination.  (JVote  to  the 
second  edition.) 
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is  no  argument  against  it  The  sasceptibilitj  in  some  indiiriduals  is  so  great 
that  no  means  of  prevention  appears  sufficieDt  to  extinguish  it,  and  cases 
hare  happened  in  which  smallpox  itself  has  recurred  even  a  third  time.  Some 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  revaccination  of  pregnant 
women ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  the  operation 
should  be  postponed  unless  imperiously  called  for,  as  it  has  been  occasionally 
followed  by  an  attack  of  that  disease,  under  such  circumstances. 

Other  cautions  may  also  be  useful.  As  an  increased  susceptibility  seems 
to  be  acquired  after  the  eighth  year  of  life,  and  especially  about  and  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  reyaccinate,  unless  to 
waid  off  immediate  danger,  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Consider- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  varioloid  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  during  variolous 
epidemics  than  at  other  times,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  seize  those  occa- 
sions for  revaccination.  The  efficacy  of  the  resulting  vaccinoid  disease  will 
probably  be  greater,  when  the  influence  of  the  epidemic  thus  co-operates  with 
that  of  contagion.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  vaccination  also,  at  these 
seasons,  would  yield  more  protection  than  when  not  aided  by  this  additional 
influence.     This,  however,  is  a  point  for  experience  to  determine. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  vaccination  should  be  employed  in  persons  pre- 
viously affected  with  smallpox.  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  before  stated  that,  though  fewer  persons  are 
attacked  with  varioloid  after  inoculation  or  natural  smallpox,  than  after  vacci- 
nation, yet  a  greater  number  perish.  The  same  protection  that  a  second 
vaccination  extends  in  one  case,  will  probably  be  extended  by  vaccination  in 
the  other,  and  is  even  more  needed,  at  least  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  In 
a  fiunily  under  my  professional  care,  of  which  all  the  younger  members  were 
revaceinated,  and  thus  secured,  the  mother,  believing  herself  safe,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  a  smart  attack  of  inoculated  smallpox  in  infancy,  de- 
clined the  operation.  She  was  afterwards  attacked  pretty  severely  with 
Tarioloid,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  escaped.  It  is  generaUy  stated  in 
the  books  that  vaccination  after  smallpox  produces  little  or  no  effect.  My 
own  observation  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
local  affection  closely  resembled  genuine  cowpox,  both  in  its  form  and  the  suc- 
cession of  its  stages,  though  there  has  generally  been  something  which  evinced 
a  slight  modification.  Not  uufrcqucntly,  the  inflammation  is  much  beyond 
the  normal  amount.  Some  years  since  I  vaccinated  a  lady  who  had  been  in- 
ocuhited  in  youth.  The  vesicle  ran  through  its  regular  stages ;  but  the  arm 
was  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  was  presented 
of  a  succession  of  red  circular  areolae  between  the  vesicle  and  the  shoulder. 

The  effects  of  revaccination  are  exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  no  in- 
flammation whatever  is  produced,  except  the  slight  degree  of  it  resulting 
from  the  puncture.  Such  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  In  relation 
to  them,  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  whether  the  matter  has  been  pro- 
perly introduced,  or  was  sufficiently  active  ;  and  I  should  not  so  confidently 
rely  upon  the  security  of  the  revaccination,  as  if  sufficient  local  disease  had 
resulted  to  prove  that  the  operation  was  not  a  failure.  In  other  instances,  a 
local  impression  is  produced,  but  the  resulting  pock  is  quite  spurious.  On 
the  day  of  the  operation,  or  the  following  day,  the  patient  feels  an  itching 
at  the  puncture,  and  a  little  irregular  tumour  is  rapidly  formed,  which  is  some- 
times tubercular,  sometimes  pustular  or  vesicular,  but  generally  declines,  and 
begins  to  dry,  upon  the  fifth  day,  if  not  sooner.  Sometimes  these  tumours 
are  attended  with  considerable  inflammation  of  the  skin.  In  other  cases, 
again,  and  these  are  numerous,  there  is  a  more  or  less  near  approach  to  the 
genuine  disease ;  the  vesicle  being  umbilicated,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
and  sometimes  greatly  swollen  and  painful  areola,  and  often  running  on  to  the 
TOL.  I.  27 
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ninth  or  tenth  day.  Occasionally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  constitational  dis<<«^ 
tnrbance,  with  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  axillary  glands,  &c.  The  mattc^ 
from  one  of  these  vesicles  will  produce  the  genuine  vaccine  disease  in  those  n^ 
previously  vaccinated,  showing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  varioloid,  the  co^ 
tagion  of  which  causes  smallpox  in  the  unprotected.  Yet  there  is  almc)^ 
always  something  in  the  secondary  vaccine  disease,  which  distinguishes  ft 
from  the  primary,  to  the  eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  both. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  would  again  strongly  urge  the  propriety  o^ 
universal  revaccination,  as  the  means  not  only  of  promoting  the  comfort  lad 
possibly  of  saving  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  preventing  the  spreid 
of  smallpox,  and  of  ultimately  eradicating  it,  if  not  from  the  globe,  at  lent 
from  extensive  communities. 


Article  IX. 

CniCKENPOX,  OR  VARICELLA. 

Syn. — Crystalii. 

Tins  is  a  contagions  eruptive  disease,  in  which  a  slight  fever,  of  short  donr 
tion,  is  followed  by  vesicles  which  begin  to  dry  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Symptom  8y  Course,  dtc, — The  febrile  symptoms  usually  appear  without  uf 
observable  chill,  though  in  some  instances  they  are  ushered  in  by  slight  rigon. 
Along  with  the  heat  of  skin,  there  is  often  headache,  and  occasionally  Tomit- 
ing.     Not  unfrcquently  the  fever  is  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  and 
sometimes  it  is  quite  wanting.     It  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  it 
most  two  days,  and  goes  off  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.    Tliis  shoirt 
itself  usually  first  ui)ou  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  back,  whence  it  spreads  to 
the  scalp,  face,  and  extremities.     The  face  is  less  affected  relatively  than  in 
smallpox.  The  i)ocks  are  sometimes  numerous,  though  usually  few,  and  almost 
always  quite  distinct.  They  first  appear  as  small  bright-red  spots,  which  qaicUj 
become  vesicular;  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  break  out  in  that  form.  Tfc« 
eruption  is  not  unfrcquently  attended  with  itching  or  tingling,  which  causes 
the  child  to  scratch  and  rub  the  vesicles,  and  thus  to  break  them,  when  tbfj 
often  appear  as  small  formless  red  splotches.    The  unbroken  vesicles  are  genfr 
rally  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occasionally  wne- 
what  larger,  rounded  at  top,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  irf 
very  delicate,  so  that  they  are  easily  ruptured.    Sometimes  they  occur  in  lfl^ 
cessive  crops  for  two  or  three  days,  and  consequently  ai)i)ear  in  different  rtafvfl 
of  advancement.     As  they  mature,  they  become  a  little  yellowish  and  soB^ 
what  opaque,  so  as,  when  at  their  height,  on  the  fourth  or  fiflh  day,  to  hire 
a  pearly  aspect.    At  this  time  they  begin  to  shrink  and  dry ;  and,  on  the  siitii 
day,  snmll  brown  crusts  appear,  which  gradually  harden,  and  fall  off  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,  leaving  the  surface  slightly  discoloured,  but  not  deprewed. 
The  last  crop  is  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  first  in  reaching  IM- 
turity,  and  separating.     If  much  irritated,  as  by  scratching  or  rubbing,  tltf 
vesicles  sometimes  become  pustular,  and  then  occasionally  leave  pits.    Incff- 
tain  rare  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  varicella,  nmbilicated  vesicles  appetf 
mingled  with  the  others,  and  sometimes  leave  behind  them  small,  roumi,  deep 
pits.     I  have  considered  such  cases,  when  I  have  met  with  them,  as  varif^H* 
rather  than  varioloid,  because  no  smallpox  existed  to  which  they  could  ^ 
traced.     The  conoidal  and  globular  varieties,  of  Bateman^s  synopsis,  •>* 
probably  examples  of  varioloid. 

Cause. — ^The  only  known  cause  of  chickenpox  is  a  peculiar  contagion,  antes 
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we  admit  that  it  sometimes  originates  in  an  epidemic  influence.  The  contagion 
18  not  powerftd;  and  it  is  donbtfal  whether  the  disease  can  be  commnnicated 
by  inoculation.  It  is  certain  that  repeated  attempts  to  propagate  it  in  this 
▼aj  hare  fatied ;  and  the  cases  in  which  success  is  asserted  to  have  been  met 
wiUi  maj  very  possibly  have  been  varioloid  disease,  which  has  often  been  con- 
foonded  with  chickenpox.  One  attack  protects  the  system  against  a  second. 
The  disease  sometimes  occurs  epidemically ;  but  whether  independently  of 
contagion  is  unknown.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  children,  though 
not  entirely  so.     Cases  have  been  observed  in  persons  of  middle  age. 

Varicella  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  variola ;  but  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out  by  Heberden  and  others,  was  generally  recognized.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  revived  the  idea  of  their  identity,  considering 
them  as  different  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
doubts  in  many.  But  the  following  considerations  are,  I  think,  conclusive 
against  that  opinion.  Chickenpox  often  occurs  in  neighbourhoods  where  there 
is  no  smallpox ;  and  epidemics  of  the  former  disease  sometimes  occur,  without 
a  case  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  give  rise  to  smallpox  in  the  unprotected,  but 
always  to  an  affection  having  the  same  symptoms  as  the  original  disease.  It 
occnrs  with  identical  characters,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  the  vaccinated  and 
unvBccinated,  in  those  who  have  had  and  those  who  have  not  had  smallpox ; 
nor  does  it  afford  the  least  protection  against  smallpox  or  vaccination.  The 
whole  course  of  its  symptoms  is  different  from  that  of  variola.  The  pock  is 
essentially  different  from  the  variolous.  It  is  a  superficial  vesicle,  situated 
between  the  true  skin  and  epidermis,  without  any  pseudo-membranous  pro- 
duct, and  without  any  deep-seated  disease  of  the  corium. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  affection  with  which  varicella  can  be  confounded  is 
firioloid,  in  some  of  its  varieties.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  met  with  cases 
during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  in  relation  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decide,  with  certainty,  whether  they  were  variolous  or  varicellous.  But  gene- 
nllj  the  distinction  between  modified  smallpox  and  chickenpox  is  sufficiently 
obrioos.  In  the  former,  the  fever  is  more  severe  and  longer  continued.  The 
eraption  is  much  later  in  assuming  the  vesicular  character,  is  often  umbilicated, 
and  often  more  or  less  pustular.  There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  elevation,  and 
hardening  of  the  surface  in  the  pimple,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  which 
is  much  firmer  than  that  of  varicella. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  never  dangerous,  and  almost  always  so  mild  as 
to  be  quite  insignificant.  Its  chief  importance,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  possi- 
bility of  occasionally  confounding  it  with  varioloid.  Little  treatment  is  re- 
quired. In  the  severer  forms  of  it,  a  dose  of  magnesia  or  a  saline  laxative, 
cooling  drinks,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  may  be  prescribed ;  and  it  is 
advisable,  after  the  falling  of  the  scabs,  to  immerse  the  child  in  a  warm  bath. 
So  slight  is  the  affection,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  worth  while  to  use  any  pre- 
ctotions  against  its  propagation. 


Article  X. 

MEASLES,  OR  RUBEOLA. 

Syn. — MorbUlL 

This  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  catarrhal  symptoms, 
Mid  the  occurrence  of  a  rash  upon  the  skin  about  the  fourth  day,  without  the 
disappearance  of  the  fever.  There  is  no  certainty  that  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  first  accurate  accounts  of  it  are  contained  in  the  Arabian  writers. 
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Bhazes  described  it  under  a  distinct  name  in  the  ninth  centaiy.  It  was,  how- 
ever, long  and  strangely  confoandcd  with  smallpox  by  the  earlier  moden 
physicians. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c, — The  disease  often  commences  with  feelings  of  laari- 
tade,  chilliness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  &c.,  followed  by  frequent  pake,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  occasionally  headache,  and  iD 
the  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  fever.  But,  along  with  these  phenomeu^ 
and  not  unfrequently  antecedent  to  them,  are  the  symptoms  of  irritatioD  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  fauces,  laiynx,  &c.,  such  aa  profbie 
discharge  of  tears  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  sneezing  and  coryza,  slight  sore- 
ness of  throat,  roughness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  a  dry,  hard,  aii4  hosne 
cough,  and  sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest  and  dyspnoea.  In  some  instaoees 
there  is  epistaxis,  and  in  some,  epigastric  pains,  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  In  young  chOdrei 
convulsions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  during  the  period  of  teething.  Then 
is  every  possible  grade  in  the  violence  of  this  early  stage.  Occasionally  it 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  moderate  catarrh,  witk 
little  or  no  observable  fever ;  while  in  other  cases  the  febrile  action  nuu  toj 
high,  and  evidences  of  severe  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disease  are  presented 
The  symptoms  generally  increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  thenocca* 
sionally  remit,  to  return  with  undiminished  if  not  increased  force,  upon  tlte 
breaking  out  of  the  rash.  If  the  fauces  be  examined  a  little  before  this  ereot^ 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  will  often  be  observed  to  have  a  punctuated  redneo. 
The  eruption  generally  begins  to  appear  upon  the  fourth  day  or  at  the  end  of 
it ;  though  sometimes  it  considerably  anticipates  this  period,  and  sometimes  ii 
postponed  even  to  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  commencement. 

The  rash  occurs  at  first  in  minute,  red,  distinct  spots,  very  slightly  elevated, 
which  disappear  under  pressure.  -Tiiese  show  themselves  first  in  the  face  and 
neck,  then  upon  the  trunk,  and  finally  upon  the  limbs ;  and  there  is  often  id 
interval  of  two  days  between  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  upon  the  forehead, 
cheek,  chin,  Ac,  and  its  completion  in  the  lower  extremities.     The  rashTeiy 
quickly  loses  its  isolated  character,  and  becomes  more  or  less  confluent;  ar- 
ranging itself  in  irregular  clusters,  which  are  oci'asionally  somewhat  crescentie, 
and  almost  always  leave  intervening  spaces  of  the  skin  little  if  at  all  affected. 
It  feels  slightly  rough  under  tlie  fingers,  and,  though  red,  has  a  somewbit 
darkish  tint.     There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  the  ruh 
being  brighter  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  usually  somewhat  more  so  on  the 
face  than  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  its  great  vascularity.     In  some 
cases,  a  more  prominent  or  papular  eruption  mingles  with  the  rash,  in  others, 
minute  vesicles  are  here  and  there  observable.     The  amount  of  eroptioi 
varies  greatly,  from  a  few  isolated  spots,  which  are  all  that  show  themselves 
in  some  cases,  to  a  generally  diirused  redness  which  is  observable  in  othefs. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  face,  it  attacks  first  some  other 
portion  of  the  surface,  especially  if  previously  irritated  or  inflamed.   In  some 
eases,  it  does  not  spread,  but  confines  itself  to  the  circumscribed  space  ii 
which  it  first  appeared.     When  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  upon  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  it  is  frequently  attended  with  a  tronbk- 
some  itching  and  heat  of  skin.     In  the  fauces,  the  original  punctuated  rd* 
ness  now  often  clusters  in  irregular  patches  as  on  the  skin ;  and  red  points 
are  oft«n  seen  projecting  above  the  fur  on  the  tongue. 

Neither  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  nor  the  fever,  decline  on  the  appearane^ 
of  the  eruption.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  increased.  The  ej«s 
are  now  frequently  red,  and  the  eyelids  swollen,  as  well  as,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  whole  face.  But  if  nausea  and  vomiting,  irregular  aUo- 
minal  pains,  convulsions,  or  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder  have  oocvre^ 
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they  often  cease  when  the  rash  is  fairly  ont   The  cough,  though  still  hoarse, 
DOW  becomes  more  loose,  and  a  transparent  mucus  is  expectorated.   Dr.  Gre- 
gory states  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  perfectly  regular  measles,  begin 
to  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  and  he  has  seen  the  "  cough 
cease  instantly  as  if  by  magic."  (LecL  on  Eruptive  Dis.^  Am.  ed.,  p.  126.) 
Abont  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  fourth  of  the  eruption,  the 
rash,  fever,  and  catarrhal  symptoms  begin  to  decline  together.     The  decline 
commences  in  the  face,  where  the  redness  is  often  much  faded,  while  it  is 
still  bright  upon  the  limbs.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  whole  duration  of 
the  emption  does  not  exceed  a  day  or  two,  and  in  others  is  prolonged  to  a 
'week  or  more.   The  red  colour  gradually  gives  way  to  a  dirty  somewhat  yel- 
lowish hae ;  and  the  cuticle  separates  in  fine  furfuraceous  scales.     But  the 
desqoamation  is  not  uniform,  being  sometimes  visible  on  the  face  or  breast 
cxeloflively,  sometimes  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  eruption,  and,  in 
other  instances,  wholly  wanting.    It  may  continue  four  or  five  days  before  it 
IB  completed,  and  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  itching. 

As  the  fever  and  eruption  decline,  the  expectorated  matter  becomes  thicker 
and  more  opaque ;  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appearance, 
which  it  sometimes  assumes,  of  distinct  greenish-yellow  pellets,  floating,  in  a 
flattened  form,  upon  an  abundance  of  glairy  mucus,  and  which  is  considered 
as  somewhat  diagnostic. 

Occasionally  the  pectoral  symptoms,  instead  of  diminishing  at  this  stage, 
which  is  the  regular  course,  continue  and  even  become  aggravated ;  and  aus- 
cultation reveals  all  the  signs  of  an  extensive  bronchitis,  or  of  circumscribed 
pneumonia.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  measles.  Instead  of  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  inflammation,  a  diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  sets  in,  which,  when 
moderate,  may  be  considered  favourable ;  but  is  sometimes  obstinate  and 
tionblesome. 

Diversities. — ^Measles  offer  numerous  diversities  besides  those  already 
mentioned.     The  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  Owing  to  internal  irritations  in  different  parts,  as  the  stomach,  bowels, 
brain,  &c.,  the  eruption  is  sometimes  greatly  delayed.  Excessive  purgation 
is  thought  occasionally  to  have  the  same  effect ;  as  also  is  anything  which 
greatly  debilitates  the  system,  such  as  copious  bleeding,  some  previous  vice 
of  constitution,  or  a  malignant  action  of  the  cause.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  occasion  for  solicitude,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  is 
sought  for,  either  as  in  itself  favourable,  or  at  least  of  favourable  augury. 

The  same  causes  which  retard  the  eruption  may  cause  it  to  retrocede  after 
having  appeared ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  ascribed  occasionally  to  the  influence 
of  cold.  The  retrocession  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, dyspnoea,  coma,  convulsions,  &c.,  indicating  internal  irritations,  or  by 
signs  of  great  prostration.  Sometimes  the  rash  returns  again  spontaneously, 
with  the  relief  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  The  retrocession,  here  alluded 
to,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  early  and  altogether  favourable  disap- 
pearance of  the  rash,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  slight  cases. 

A  return  or  exacerbation  of  the  eruption  has  been  noticed,  in  a  few  cases, 
after  the  period  of  its  normal  decline. 

2.  It  is  thought  that  a  rubeolous  fever  sometimes  occurs  without  eruption ; 
though  there  may  be  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
midst  of  measles,  in  the  same  family  even  in  which  several  individuals  may 
be  affected  with  the  regular  disease,  cases  are  occasionally  seen  resembling  it 
precisely  in  symptoms,  course,  and  duration,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rash.  The  inference  is  at  least  plausible,  that  the  affections  have  their  origin 
in  the  same  specific  cause. 

3.  Another  affection,  occasionally  seen  during  rubeolous  epidemics,  is  an 
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eruption  having  the  characters  and  coarse  of  that  of  genuine  measles,  but 
without  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  This  has  been  csdled  rubeola  spuria^ 
or  rubeola  sine  calarrho.  According  to  Willan,  it  has  no  effect  in  protecting 
the  system  against  an  attack  of  the  true  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
such  an  eruption  as  the  result  of  certain  irritating  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach,  when  measles  were  not  prevalent  May  it  not  have  a  similar  origin 
when  occurring  during  epidemics  of  that  disease  ?  There  is  another  state, 
which  I  believe  is  more  frequent,  and  probably  has  stronger  grounds  to  rank 
with  true  measles ;  namely,  a  fever  accompanied  by  a  rubeolous  eruption,  but 
without  catarrh. 

4.  Measles  occasionally  appear  of  a  malignant  character.  Some  cases  of 
this  kind  maybe  intermingled  with  ordinary  measles,  arising  from  a  depraved 
state  of  the  constitution,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  typhous  condition,  or 
the  accidental  conjunction  of  some  powerfully  depressing  cause  with  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  measles.  But  more  frequently  they  are  the  result  of  peculiarity 
in  the  epidemic  influence ;  and  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The 
early  stage  may  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  disease,  unless 
in  a  greater  frequency  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  more  dyspncea  or  epigastric 
oppression,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  dis- 
order. But  occasionally  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  cause  is  felt  at  the 
outset,  and  only  feeble  and  imperfect  signs  of  reaction  are  witnessed.  The 
eruption  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  partial,  appearing  and  then  disappearing; 
and  the  rash  to  be  of  a  livid,  purpfish,  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  with 
petechia;,  and  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  passive  hemorrhage.  The 
abdominal  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  those  of  malignant  typhus ;  and  affec* 
tions  of  the  chest,  when  they  occur,  assume  that  condition  of  intense  conges- 
tion, with  feebleness  of  inflammatory  action,  and  distressing  insufficiency  of 
function,  which  mark  the  pneumonia  of  the  same  disease.  When  the  patient 
survives  the  immediate  danger  from  syncope,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  he  is  still 
liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  exhausting  diarrhcBa,  or  obstinate  bronchial 
disease  which  remains.  In  consequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  rash,  this 
variety  of  measles  has  been  called  rubeola  nigra  or  black  measles,  though 
the  same  name  might  be  appropriated  to  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in 
connection  with  purpura  or  scurvy, 

5.  Measles  are  liable  to  numerous  complications.  Among  these,  the  most 
frequeut  and  fatal  is  inflammation  of  the  different  organs.  Bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  have  been  already  mentioned.  Enteritis  with  diarrhoea  is  not  un- 
frequent.  Ophthalmia  is  common  and  sometimes  severe.  Perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  complication,  when  it  occurs,  is  pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  Such  cases  are  almost  always  fatal ;  but  happily  they  are  rare. 
The  same  disease  existing  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  sometimes  seen.  Rube- 
ola is  sometimes  associated  with  other  eruptive  affections.  Thus,  it  occasionally 
runs  a  conjoint  course  with  scarlatina,  adding  to  the  danger  of  that  disease  by 
directing  its  pseudo-membranous  tendency  to  the  larynx.  A  fatal  case  of  that 
kind  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  exist  in  connection  with 
smallpox ;  though  these  affections  probably  more  frequently  have  the  effect 
of  temporarily  superseding  each  other,  one  being  checked  till  the  other  has 
run  its  course,  and  then  resuming  its  own. 

Measles  occasionally  have  the  effect  of  relieving  or  permanently  displacing 
other  diseases,  especially  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  and  nervous  affections, 
among  the  latter  of  which  hooping-cough  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  leave  disorders  behind  it.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  with  hoarseness ; 
and  I  have  known  a  permanent  loss  of  voice  to  have  its  origin  in  this  disease. 
Other  unpleasant  consequences  are  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  in- 
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flammatioii  and  snppnratioii  of  the  ear,  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  boils 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  Measles  are  also  well 
known  to  favour  the  development  of  tubercles  and  scrofulous  swellings  in 
persons  predisposed  to  them. 

Anaiomical  Charaders. — ^When  measles  prove  fatal,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  disorganization,  the  signs  of  which,  therefore,  will 
1)6  found  after  death.     But  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  these  signs.     When 
death  has  resulted  from  the  uncomplicated  disease,  nothing  is  found  but  a 
general  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes.    The  blood  in  the  vessels  is  fluid  and  blackish ;  and  coagula  are  not 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.     Andral  and  (}avarret  found  the  fibrin 
seldom  to  exceed  the  average  of  health,  and  generally  to  fall  somewhat  short 
of  it ;  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  most  instances  above  the  normal 
standard.     This  proves  the  existence  of  a  febrile,  rather  than  an  inflamma- 
tory character  of  the  affection. 

Causes, — It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  one  specific  cause  of 
measles ;  or  that  this  is  generated  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  is  capable  of  acting  upon  others  through  the  air.  It  is,  therefore, 
contagious.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating the  disease  by  inoculation.  Numerous  trials  have  been  made, 
many  of  which  have  been  apparently  successful,  while  others  have  failed.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by  inserting  into  the  skin  blood 
tiken  from  the  eruptive  spots,  lymph  from  the  small  vesicles  which  sometimes 
exist,  and  even  the  tears  and  saliva.  Though  the  circumstance  that  these  ex- 
periments have  generally  been  made  during  epidemics,  when  all  not  protected 
ire  liable  to  the  disease,  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  yet  the 
esses  of  asserted  success  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  as  to  make  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  question  greatly  preponderate  in  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

Though  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  measles  prevail  much 
more  at  some  periods  than  others ;  probably  under  a  peculiar  epidemic  influ- 
ence. Whether  this  influence  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  or 
whether  it  merely  acts  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple, may  perhaps  be  considered  uncertain.  If  the  fact,  quoted  by  Rayer 
from  an  old  author,  that  the  disease  was  not  known  in  the  new  world  until 
the  year  1518,  when  it  was  imported  from  Europe,  could  be  relied  on,  it 
would  go  fur  to  prove  that  epidemic  influence  is  alone  insufficient ;  but  the 
testimony  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  have  much  weight ;  and  the  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  disease,  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  per- 
sonal communication,  would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Still,  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  the  production,  at  once  by  the  human  body  and  by  other 
unknown  agencies  in  nature,  of  the  same  identical  poison,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed  one  step  by  admitting  the  vital  organic 
character  of  contagions.  (See  Contagion,  page  171.) 

Cold  weather  ap])ears  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  disease  ;  as  epi- 
demics of  it  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  They  occur,  however,  at  all  seasons. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  It  attacks  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and 
old  persons  in  their  second  childhood.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  a  diminished  susceptibility ;  yet 
t  much  stronprer  is  the  fact,  that  most  persons  have  the  disease  in  early  life, 
and  can  have  it  but  once.  The  susceptibility  to  measles  is  very  general ;  and 
there  are  few  who  are  not  attacked  at  one  period  or  another  of  their  lives. 

Though,  as  a  general  rule,  measles  are  capable  of  being  taken  but  once, 
instances  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases,  in 
which  the  same  individual  has  been  affected  a  second  time. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  exposure  to  the  cause,  and  the  occur- 
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rence  of  the  disease,  is  generally  thought  to  be  about  a  week,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  considerably  shorter,  and  sometimes  as  long  aa  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the  inoculations  performed  by  Home,  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  sixth  day.'*' 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage,  measles  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  catar- 
rhal fever,  though  some  writers  speak  of  a  hard,  dry,  loud,  and  hoarse  cough 
by  which  it  may  generally  be  distinguished.  There  is  almost  always,  how- 
ever, some  uncertainty  until  the  eruption  appears ;  and  cases  in  which  no 
eruption  occurs  must  necessarily  be  doubtful,  especially  when  the  influenza  ia 
at  the  time  prevalent,  or  the  changes  of  weather  &vour  catarrhal  affections. 
The  only  diseases  liable  to  be  confounded  with  measles,  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  eruption,  are  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  roseola.  In  distinct  smallpox, 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever  is  a  sufficient  diagnostic  sign.  In  the  confluent^ 
when  the  fever  persists,  there  maybe  some  doubt  at  the  moment  of  eruption; 
but  in  measles  the  rash  is  less  observably  prominent  and  hard  under  the  fin* 
gers;  and  the  question  is  very  soon  decided  by  the  stationary  character  of 
Uie  rubeolous  eruption,  while  the  variolous  is  rapidly  becoming  vesicular  and 
umbilicated.  The  diagnosis  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  disease.  From  roseola  measles  are  distinguished  by  the 
catarrhal  symptoms ;  but  measles  without  catarrh  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
that  complaint;  and,  in  its  turn,  roseola  accidentally  associated  with  catanh 
may  be  mistaken  for  measles. 

Prognosis. — In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis  is  almost 
always  favourable.  The  chief  danger  is  from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  in- 
flammation, and  the  danger  is  probably  greater  after  the  disease  has  begun 
to  decline  than  during  its  progress.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo-membranous 
croup  is  highly  alarming,  and  very  generally  fatal.  The  malignant  form  of 
measles  is  also  highly  dangerous.  Occasionally,  too,  the  patient  is  carried 
off  by  supervening  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain.  The  danger  is 
greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather;  and 
is  aggravated  by  dentition,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperal  state.  When  occur- 
ring in  the  advanced  stages  of  other  diseases,  measles  are  apt  to  carry  off  the 
patient  Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  unusual  severity  and  continuance 
of  the  early  fever,  with  postponement  of  the  eruption ;  a  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  in  connection  with  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or  great  pros- 
tration; severe  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  considerable  pulmonary 
inflammation ;  great  restlessness,  delirium,  or  coma ;  a  continuance  of  fever, 
cough,  and  dyspnoea,  after  the  regular  decline  of  the  eruption ;  a  complete 
loss  of  voice  with  dyspnoea;  and  evidences  of  malignancy,  such  as  a  weak 
pulse,  a  livid  colour  of  the  rash,  petechise,  and  passive  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — In  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  low  diet,  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  the  management  of  measles  generally, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  disease  does  not  bear  exposure  of  the  sur- 
face to  cold  as  well  as  either  scarlatina  or  smallpox.  The  tendency  to  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  inflammation  renders  caution  in  this  respect  peculiarly 
necessary.  But  neither  should  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  hot  room,  nor  op- 
pressively covered  with  bedclothes.    A  good  rule  is  to  render  the  air  and  the 

*  From  an  account  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Panum  of  the  measles  which,  in  the  year  1846, 
affected  more  than  COCO  of  the  7782  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in  which  unu- 
sual opportunities  were  offered  for  estimating  the  operation  of  the  contagious  cause,  it 
appears  that  the  period  of  incubation  was  almost  always  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  The 
same  writer  concluded,  from  his  obsenrations,  that  it  is  probably  only  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  eruption  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  (Arch.  Q^n.  4«  Ur.,  xxv.  461, 
from  Arch.  Phytiol.  HeUkundct,  t.  11.) — NoU  to  the  third  edition. 
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eorering  comfortablj  wann.  Children  especially  require  care ;  as  thej  are 
apt  to  be  restless,  and  to  throw  off  their  covering.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
vhen  the  air  of  the  chamber  is  at  all  cool,  to  watch  them  closelj,  both  night 
md  day. 

When  the  case  is  sufficiently  severe  for  treatment,  the  proper  remedies  are 
'aaline  laxatives;  demulcent  drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  tea,  solution  of  gum 
arable,  infusion  of  slippery  elm,  decoction  of  the  saccharine  fruits,  &c.,  to 
irhkh  antimonial  wine  may  be  added  in  small  quantities ;  and  when  the  skin 
la  very  hot  and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  the  patient 
being  in  this  case  confined  to  bed.  Should  signs  of  decided  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  present  themselves,  or  the  laryngeal  inflammation  be  at  all  threat- 
aning,  or  convulsions  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  occur,  blood  may  in  ordinary 
■veil  developed  measles  be  taken  with  tolerable  freedom ;  as  the  complaint 
generally  bears  the  loss  of  it  well.  But  no  more  should  be  drawn,  during  the 
conrse  of  the  disease,  than  is  necessary  to  guard  against  danger  from  the 
■bove  causes ;  as  excessive  bleeding  sometimes  interferes  with  the  occurrence 
mt  the  eruption,  or  favours  its  retrocession  if  already  out  The  general  bleed- 
ing may  be  aided  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  these  should  be  preferred  to  the 
lancet  in  doubtful  cases.  In  infants,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm  when  leeches  can  be  commanded. 

Shoald  the  symptoms  threaten  croup,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  followed  by  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  and  afterwards  antimonial 
oripecacuanha  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  relieve  them ;  and  the  same  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  may  be  employed  when  there  is  oppression 
of  the  chest  from  bronchial  inflammation.  The  warm  bath  and  warm  fomen- 
tations, or  emollient  cataplasms,  are  sometimes  also  of  advantage  under  these 
dreamstances.  Should  signs  of  pseudo-membranous  exudation  in  the  fauces 
be  observed,  immediate  application  should  be  made  of  a  strong  solution  of 
flitrate  of  silver. 

Opiates  are  not  generally  advisable  in  the  early  stage;  but,  when  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined  with  the  expecto- 
rants just  mentioned 

The  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  should  be  frequently  moistened  with  demulcent 
iqoids,  as  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  which  may  also  be  used  beneficially  as 
^  collyrium  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  same  plan  should  be  continued  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
^Jid  until  it  begins  to  decline.  If  at  this  period  the  cough  should  be  trouble- 
some, opiates  may  be  nsed  moderately  in  connection  with  expectorant  medi- 
^nes,  such  as  the  antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  syrups  of  squill  and 
^neka.  Should  a  fresh  accession  of  acute  bronchitis,  or  an  attack  of  pneu- 
Knonia  now  supervene,  they  should  be  met  promptly  by  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  and  antimonials.  The  loss  of  blood  is  even  more  effectual  in 
subduing  inflammation  at  this  stage  than  during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  is 
quite  as  well  borne  by  the  patient.  If  these  means  fail,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  alterative  use  of  calomel  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

The  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  and  its  retardation,  occasionally  require 
attention.  Unless  unpleasant  symptoms  should  exist  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  cose  to  nature ;  but,  when  evidences  of  internal  irritation  or 
inflammation,  or  of  considerable  depression,  are  presented,  ])rompt  interference 
becomes  necessary ;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  call  the 
disease  to  the  surface.  Among  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose 
is  the  hot  or  vapour  bath,  which  is  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  pathological  condition.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  administer  this, 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia  may  be  substituted.     If  the  retrocession  has 
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arisen  from  exposure  to  cold,  warm  drinks  should  be  given  in  addition,  as  in  ^ 
fusion  of  balm,  chamomile,  or  the  dried  mints ;  and,  if  there  be  at  the  sam  ^ 
time  gastro-intestinal  or  nervous  irritation,  without  any  tendency  to  stnpoT; 
and  without  any  considerable  bronchial  disease,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
will  be  useful.     Should  decided  inflammation  of  the  interior  organs  accom. 
pany  the  retrocession,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.    In 
certain  cases,  not  attended  with  nausea,  an  emetic  has  sometimes  answered 
an  excellent  purpose.     Should  the  fault  lie  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  sp 
tem,  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  a  typhous  tendency,  or  other  cause,  it  vuj 
be  necessary  to  administer  warm  wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  ether  or 
ammonia  internally,  while  sinapisms,  stimulating  frictions,  and  artificial  hett 
are  diligently  applied  externally.     When  irritation  exists  in  one  of  the  int^ 
rior  organs,  a  sinapism  or  blister  over  the  organ  will  be  advisable. 

The  convulsions  which  occur  in  children,  in  the  early  stage,  often  reqnin 
nothing  more  than  hot  pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
limbs ;  and,  indeed,  often  subside  spontaneously  without  injury ;  but^  irhm 
they  are  persistent,  often  repeated,  or  followed  by  stupor,  in  addition  to  the 
remedies  just  mentioned,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  the  templee, 
cold  applied  to  the  head,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  given  internally.  An  emetie 
dose  of  ipecacuanha  sometimes  proves  very  useful.  Discrimination,  however, 
is  necessary ;  and  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
affectiou  may  not  arise  from  some  source  of  irritation  extraneous  to  the  brain, 
as  the  bowels  for  example,  or  the  gums  in  dentition.  In  such  cases,  the 
remedies  should  be  directed  to  the  real  seat  of  disorder.  In  all  cases  of  tUi 
kind,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  proper  caution.  In  the  advanoel 
stages,  when  convulsions  occur,  it  is  oftener  probably  from  nervous  irrititioa 
than  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation ;  and  the  nervous  stimnlanti^  ae 
assafetida,  camphor,  musk,  and  sometimes  even  opium,  are  more  effldeoi 
than  depiction ;  but  the  practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  symptoms. 

Diarrhoea,  if  moderate,  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but,  if  profuse,  painftd  or 
obstinate,  it  should  be  checked  by  means  addressed  to  the  existing  pathologieet 
state  of  the  bowels.   (See  Enteritis  and  Diarrhxea,) 

Maliguant  measles  must  be  treated  like  other  typhous  diseases,  by  toiici 
and  stimulants,  a  judicious  use  of  laxatives,  and,  when  attended  with  inflso- 
mation,  by  very  cautious  local  depletion,  blisters,  and  calomel  with  opium. 

The  diet,  in  ordinary  measles,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic  throughoot 
the  disease.  During  the  existence  of  considerable  fever,  it  should  be  diielf 
in  the  liquid  form.  In  eases  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  necessary  t» 
have  recourse  to  milk  and  animal  broths. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  patient  agtiirt 
the  cold;  and  in  winter  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house nntO 
desquamation  has  been  for  several  days  entirely  completed,  and  the  catanU 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Friction  with  fat  bacon  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  as  recommoided 
by  Dr.  Schneeman  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  employed  altf 
in  measles,  with  much  supposed  advantage,  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  {Si.  LM 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.j  ix.  27 G,  from  Charleston  Med.  Journ.) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  measles  by  inducing  a  mild  fonn  rf 
the  disease  by  means  of  inoculation.  An  instance  is  quoted  by  MM.  Guereaflt 
and  Blache  {Diet,  de  Med.,  xxvii.,  }>.  684),  in  which  the  operation  is  Siidte 
have  been  performed  in  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases,  with  liqsU 
taken  from  the  patches,  or  with  a  tear  of  the  patient,  and  failed  only  in  eeni 
out  of  every  hundred.  The  resulting  disease  was  mild,  and  in  no  case  buL 
On  the  seventh  day  the  fever  appeared,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  the  eraptioSi 
on  the  fourteenth  the  desquamation ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  patient  vu 
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quite  welL  Ordinarilj  measles  are  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  call  for  this  mode 
of  protection ;  bat  in  malignant  epidemics  of  the  disease,  it  might  be  tried, 
nnder  circumstances  of  great  exposure. 


Jtrticle 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  SCARLATINA. 

This  is  a  contagions  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
AiQces,  and  a  scarlet  rash  appearing  nsnally  on  the  second  day,  and  ending 
£.11  desquamation  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

Scarlet  fever  was  long  confounded  with  measles,  and,  even  when  distinctly 

appears,  from  the  names  employed,  to  have  been  considered  merely 

^m  a  yariety  of  that  disease.   Ingrassias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  allude 

to  it  as  a  peculiar  affection,  in  a  work  published  in  1556.    It  was  afterwards 

noticed  by  Coyttar  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  and  by  Morton  in  England ;  but 

Dr.  Withering  has  the  credit,  among  British  physicians,  of  being  the  first 

who  clearly  and  fully  pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  two  diseases, 

and  established  the  claims  of  scarlatina  to  its  present  rank. 

Most  authors  describe  three  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  the  simple,  the  angi- 
Bose,  and  the  malignant,  and  each  of  them  so  precisely,  that  the  student 
might  very  readily  be  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  them  to  be  equally 
distinct  in  nature.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  though  cases  are  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  which  the  characters  of  each  variety  are  well  marked,  yet  it  very 
often  happens  that  they  are  blended  together,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  to  which  variety  a  particular  case  may  belong.  The  disease  is 
enentially  the  same  in  all  its  varieties,  and  produced  by  the  same  cause ; 
and  there  is  no  better  reason  for  distributing  it  into  different  sections  than  for 
treating  in  the  same  manner  most  other  febrile  diseases.  I  shall,  therefore, 
fint  describe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  refer  to  its  modifications. 

SymptoTM,  Course^  dc. — Either  with  or  without  the  ordinary  preliminaries 
of  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  fever  sets 
in  with  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  furred  tongue,  anorexia, 
tlurst,  and  great  muscular  weakness.  Sometimes  there  are  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing; sometimes  also  more  or  less  headache,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous 
disorder,  such  as  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  or 
convulsions.  In  relation  to  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  the  fever  is  of  every 
possible  grade,  from  a  mildness  scarcely  amounting  to  disease,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  violence  and  danger. 

Along  with  the  fever,  sometimes  beginning  with  it,  and  sometimes  a  little 
after  it,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
Ceittces,  which,  upon  being  examined,  appear  red  and  not  unfrequently  swollen. 
The  same  colour  is  diffused  over  the  interior  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  tongue, 
though  coated  with  a  white,  or  yellowish-white  fur,  exhibits  projecting  red 
papillae  upon  its  surface,  and  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges. 

The  rash  makes  its  appearance,  in  most  instances,  upon  the  second  day  of 
the  fever,  often,  however,  earlier  or  later,  and  sometimes  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends.  It  occurs  usually  first  upon  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  whence 
it  gradually  spreads  over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  occupying  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  its  diffusion.  Sometimes  its  course  is  the  reverse  of  that  stated. 
In  the  beginning,  it  is  in  minute  red  points,  which  rapidly  coalesce  in  broad 
patches,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  generally  form  a  continuous  scarlet 
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blush  over  large  portions  of  the  snr&ce.    Bat  great  diversity  eziata,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  both  in  the  amonnt  and  arrangement  of  the  emption.     Some- 
times it  is  Tery  scanty,  presenting  only  a  few  scattered  points  here  and  there^ 
or  some  patches  of  moderate  extent ;  bat  mnch  more  frequently,  it  coTers,  ia» 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  body ;  being  either  uniformly  diffused  OTe^ 
the  surface,  or  exhibiting  this  uniformity  in  certain  parts,  while  in  othen  i^ 
is  punctuated  or  in  patches.   The  redness  is  usually  diffused  equably  over  th.^ 
face  and  neck,  and  appears  with  great  intensity  in  the  flexures  of  the  jointly 
as  in  the  groins,  armpits,  and  bend  of  the  knees  and  elbows.     In  cerUin 
cases,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  blush,  points  of  a  deeper  redness  are  ob- 
servable.    The  colour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster ;  but  ft 
is  usually,  I  think,  of  a  darker  hue.     It  disappears  under  pressure,  and  »• 
turns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.   Whatever  increases  the  general  ezdte- 
ment  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  it    Hence,  the  colour  is  most  intense  dxamg 
the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  and  is  increased  when  the  patient  cries,  orJi 
otherwise  agitated.     The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  finger;  the  nA 
being  in  no  degree  perceptibly  elevated.     Sometimes,  however,  from  tke 
enlargement  of  the  papillae,  it  has  a  rough  feel  like  that  of  goose-flediii 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  limbs  and  anterior  portion  of  the  trank. 
The  skin  itself  is  often  slightly  swollen,  especially  in  the  face,  hands  andfoet; 
and  the  hands  are  rendered  somewhat  stiff  in  their  movements.     With  tke 
characteristic  rash,  may  not  unfreqnently  be  observed,  on  the  neck,  in  the 
armpit,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  &c.,  a  crop  of  small  miliary  vesicles,  whieh 
show  themselves  at  different  stages  of  the  eruption.     Minute  pimples  aad 
pustules  sometimes  also  mingle  with  it  during  its  decline.     The  cutaneoM 
affection  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  burning,  itching,  or  other  irritation,  whkk 
is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  interferes  with  sleep. 

The  fever  does  not  abate  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  continoei 
with  various  degrees  of  violence,  throughout  its  whole  progress.  The  pube 
is  usually  very  frequent,  much  more  so  than  in  febrile  diseases  generally  of  tha 
same  degree  of  violence.  It  is  often  120  or  130  in  the  minute,  and  sometimBi 
still  more  frequent.  Occasionally  it  has  considerable  force,  but  this  is  not  iti 
predominant  character.  The  skin  is  dry  and  burning  hot,  and  the  tempen- 
ture,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  unfrequently  105°  or  106°  rf 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  asserted  to  liavc  reached  112°.  The  highest  pointy  how- 
ever, observed  in  the  experiments  of  Andral,  and  those  more  recently  mt^ 
by  M.  Roger,  was  41°  Cent,  equivalent  very  nearly  to  106°  F.  (Did.  k 
Med.,  xviii.  155.)  The  fever  often  has  exacerbations  towards  evening;  vA 
is  occasionally  attended  with  restlessness  or  delirium,  and  sometimes  wiA 
comatose  symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  but  sometinci 
diarrhcea  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage.  Occasionally  also,  there  is  irritibiiitf 
of  stomach ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom. 

The  affection  of  the  throat,  in  some  cases,  never  exceeds  that  already  so- 
ticed  as  occurring  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  But  vtl 
often  it  becomes  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptom,  being  attended 
with  swelling  within  and  without,  painful  deglutition,  and  sometimes  impeded 
respiration.  This  feature  of  the  disease  will  be  more  particularly  noticed, ii 
the  description  of  the  anginose  variety. 

The  disease  attains  its  height  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  whcii 
in  favourable  cases,  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  decline.  The  rash  fades,  the 
miliary  vesicles  if  present  dry  up,  the  heat  of  skin  diminishes,  the  pulse  b^ 
comes  slower  and  filler,  the  throat  affection  abates,  and  the  tongue,  if  it  hii 
not  previously  thrown  off  its  fur,  does  so  now,  often,  however,  remaining  lor 
some  time  reddish,  glossy,  and  with  prominent  papillse.  Sometimes  the 
amendment  is  accompanied  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  a  diarrhoea,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  critical ;  but  they  are  very  often  wanting. 
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I>esquamation  generally  begins  with  the  decline  of  the  eraption.  Some- 
mes  it  is  farfuraceons,  bat  frcqaentlj  the  cuticle  separates  in  small  scales ; 
id,  where  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
occasionally  comes  away  in  large  flakes.  I  have  known  the  whole  cuticle 
^  the  palm  and  fingers  to  separate,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mould  of  the 
side  of  the  hand.  The  process  of  desquamation  is  often  attended  with  a 
sry  troablesome  itching  and  irritation,  and  sometimes  with  much  tenderness 
r  tiie  skin.  It  is  usually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  though 
>inetimes  delayed  longer,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  exfoliations.  At 
lis  time,  if  no  untoward  complication  has  occurred,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
dered  as  well,  though  not  yet  exempt  from  liability  to  unpleasant  and  even 
ftngerons  disease.  In  many  cases  of  scarlatina,  albumen  may  be  detected 
1  the  urine  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  desquamation ;  and,  when 
zunined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  in  these  cases  to  be  attended  inva- 
iably,  according  to  Dr.  Begbie,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  epithelium  of 
he  nriniferous  tubules,  or  other  portions  of  the  urinary  passages.  Of  twenty- 
ine  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Begbie,  albumen  was  detected  in  all.  The  quan- 
i^  was  small,  and  it  continued  to  appear  but  a  few  days.  {Ed,  Month.  Journ, 
yfUed  Set.,  Jan.  1849,  p.  443,  and  Oct.  1852,  p.  323.) 

But  the  course  of  the  complaint  is  often  much  less  favourable.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Death  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  first  stage,  even  before  reaction,  from  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and,  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  pa- 
tient is  liable  to  the  same  result  from  coma  or  other  violent  cerebral  affection, 
which  often  leaves  no  organic  trace  behind  it.  Inflammation  occasionally 
attacks  some  vital  part,  especially  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  with  fatal 
effect  Disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  sometimes  carries  off  the  patient; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  affections  of  the  larynx  have  been  the 
eamie  of  death.  The  patient  may  also  sink  from  debility  consequent  upon 
the  malignant  character  of  the  affection,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
throat,  or  the  exhausting  purulent  discharges  incident  to  local  affections, 
which  are  apt  to  remain  after  the  proper  disease  has  gone. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  complaint,  I  will  now  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  its  prominent  varieties. 

1.  Scarlatina  Simplex, — This  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  throat 
iffection.  There  are  only  the  fever  and  the  rash.  Such  is  the  definition  of 
aearlatina  simplex ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  complete  absence  of  inflammation  of 
the  fauces  is  very  rare ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  it  is  not  considered  as  ex- 
cluding the  case  from  the  present  category.  Redness  and  some  degree  of 
Soreness  in  the  fauces  are  scarcely  less  common  than  the  eruption  itself. 

The  simple  variety  of  scarlet  fever  is  often  very  mild.  In  some  cases  the 
|>atient  is  not  even  confined  to  bed.  The  first  sign  of  disease  which  attracts 
attention  is  occasionally  a  scarlet  blush  upon  the  face  and  neck,  which  is 
attended  with  a  slight  febrile  movement,  and  declines  upon  the  fifth  day,  or 
sooner.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  much  more  severe.  There  is  a  universal 
diffusion  of  the  rash,  which  is  of  an  intense  redness,  the  heat  of  skin  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse  are  extreme,  and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  delirium  occurs, 
especially  during  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever  at  night.  But,  unless  from 
some  intercurrent  inflammation,  or  concealed  malignant  tendency,  or  danger- 
ous sequela,  there  is  little  risk  of  life. 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginosa. — In  this  variety  the  affection  of  the  fauces  is 
prominent  Stiffness  of  the  jaws,  soreness  of  throat,  and  pain  in  swallowing 
are  often  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  eruption  is 
uually  somewhat  later  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  the  simple  variety, 
lometimes  occurring  on  the  third  instead  of  the  second  day.     It  is  also,  as  a 
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general  rale,  less  copious  and  less  diffosed.     Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a 
particalar  part,  as  the  hand  and  forearm.     I  have  seen  it  in  distinct  points^ 
very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  trunk.    Not  unfreqnently  it  is  in  patchea^ 
with  interrcning  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  natural  colour.     But  very  man^ 
instances  also  occur,  in  which  the  rash  is  nearly  or  quite  general,  and  atf  im. 
tense  and  uniform  as  in  the  simple.     Occasionally,  after  partially  breaking 
out,  it  disappears,  perhaps  to  return  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  intenra]; 
and  this  process  is  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once.     The  fe^er  is  ord^ 
narily  more  severe  than  in  scarlatina  simplex,  with  a  more  fireqnent  puh^ 
and  a  greater  tendency  to  delirium  or  stupor. 

The  inflammation  of  the  fauces  advances  with  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  eyes  are  red  and  irritated,  though  not  usuaUy  wateiy, 
as  in  measles.     The  patient  sometimes  sneezes,  has  a  dry  cough,  and  a  got? 
tural  voice ;  and  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  fh)m  the  nostrils.     Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate  are  observed  to  be 
swollen  and  of  a  deep-red  colour ;  and  patches  of  a  concrete  exudation,  resen- 
bling  false  membrane,  arc  generally  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsib  at  u 
early  period.    These  patches  are  of  a  dirty  white,  yellowish,  or  ash  colour,  aad 
are  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  spreadiiig 
into  the  pharynx  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen.    They  are  usually  soft,  so  that  tfaej 
may  not  unfrequently  be  scraped  off  with  an  instrument.    Formerly,  they  were 
thought  to  be  the  surfaces  of  ulcers,  or  gangrenous  portions  of  the  mncooi 
membrane ;  but,  when  removed,  they  leave  the  surface  for  the  most  part  merdj 
reddened,  and  without  organic  change.     Sometimes,  however,  they  really  do 
cover  ulcerated  or  eroded  surfaces,  which  may  even  be  gangrenous.    Occa- 
sionally they  extend  into  the  larynx,  producing  the  symptoms  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous croup ;  but  this  event  is  rare.     They  often  impart  a  very  offensiTe 
odour  to  the  breath.    Along  with  this  interior  disease,  there  is  almost  alwijs 
more  or  less  swelling  of  the  external  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  aid 
submaxillary  glands ;  and  sometimes  the  tumefaction  is  very  great.     It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  parotid  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  cellalar 
tissue,  or  the  lymphatic  glands.     The  external  swelling  is  hard  and  painfcl 
and  sometimes  prevents  the  patient  from  opening  his  mouth  so  far  as  to  pe^ 
mit  an  inspection  of  the  fauces.     Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful ;  and, 
when  attempts  are  made  to  swallow  liquids,  they  occasionally  return  tbrongk 
the  nostrils.    Sometimes  the  internal  parts  are  so  much  swollen  as  to  intcrfae 
with  respiration.     The  patient  is  very  much  troubled  with  a  viscid  miic* 
secreted  in  the  fauces,  which  he  cannot  well  swallow,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 
discharge  from  the  mouth.     The  lips  are  often  cracked,  invested  here  aad 
there  with  crusts,  and  painful  when  parted.     Not  unfrequently  the  mocoos 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  i)artakes  of  the  disease ;  the  nasal  passages  are  closed 
by  the  consequent  swelling,  and  the  crusts  which  form  upon  their  surface;  and 
the  patient  is  compelled  to  breathe  exclusively  through  the  mouth,  prodaciag 
dr}'ness  of  the  tongue  and  lips.    At  a  more  advanced  stage,  a  yellow  and  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  liquid  is  occasionally  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  which  ii 
sometimes  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  orifices.     A  similar  secretion  fipo* 
the  fauces  is  swallowed,  and  probably  conduces  to  the  irritation  of  stomaA 
and  diairrhcra,  which  are  occasional  features  of  the  disease  towards  its  close. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  also  sometimes  acrid,  so  as  to  excoriate  Ae 
anus.     Occasionally  the  inflammation  travels  back  through  the  eustaeUaB 
tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.     The  tongne  is  apt  to  lose  its  ftirat 
an  early  period,  becoming  deep-red,  smooth  and  glossy,  or  somewhat  wugh 
with  projecting  and  enlarged  papillae.     The  incrustations  upon  the  foiM 
spontaneously  separate,  or  undergo  a  gradual  absorption;  and  the  surface  i> 
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left  red,  and  sometimes,  though  not  generally,  excavated.  The  fading  of  the 
eraption  begins  a  little  later  than  in  the  simple  form ;  and  the  fever  and  sore- 
throat  often  continne,  in  some  degree,  for  a  few  days  after  the  commencement 
>f  desquamation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  has  been  much  swelling 
ibont  the  neck,  recovery  is  considerably  postponed  by  the  suppuration  which 
;ake8  place;  and  various  secondary  affections  are  apt  to  occur,  which  protract 
the  disease,  and  add  much  to  its  danger.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  assume 
m  typhous  character  before  the  close.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  much 
more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  the  simple ;  and,  when  recovery  takes  place,  it 
Ifl  more  frequently  after  a  long  struggle  in  the  resistance  and  repair  of  organic 
mischief;  but  still,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  does 
irell,  and  the  disease  subsides  at  the  regular  period. 

S.  Scarlatina  Maligna, — Cynanche  Maligna. — Malignant  Sore-throat. — 
^lie  name  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme 
violence,  in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  dis* 
caae,  or  in  which  the  sjrmptoms  evince,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  weakness  or  depravity.  Either  the  simple  or  anginose  variety  may 
offer  this  character ;  the  affection  of  the  throat  not  being  essential  to  the  ma- 
fignancy  of  the  disease,  though  this  part  often  suffers  greatly. 

In  some  instances,  the  patient  is  completely  prostrated  in  the  very  first  stage. 
Now  and  then,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  cases  are  met  with  in 
which  the  patient  is  attacked  at  once,  either  with  comatose  symptoms,  or  with 
oppression,  faintness,  and  great  anxiety ;  the  pulse  being  slender,  feeble,  fre- 
qoent,  and  irregular ;  the  surface  either  cool,  or  hot  in  one  part  and  cold  in 
Mother ;  the  respiration  pretematurally  slow,  or  hurried  and  irregular ;  the  face 
pale  or  livid ;  and  the  muscles  almost  powerless.  Feeble  attempts  may  be  made 
it  reaction ;  febrile  heat  may  be  partially  developed  to  disappear  again ;  and 
even  some  violet  specks  may  be  seen  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  struggle 
through  the  skin.  But  the  resistance  of  the  system  soon  ceases,  and  the 
patient  dies  upon  the  second  or  third  day.  From  a  less  degree  of  the  above 
sjmptoms,  reaction  may  take  place,  and  a  low  fever  may  be  established,  with 
delirium,  stupor,  or  mental  inertness,  a  feeble  circulation,  a  livid,  purplish,  or 
dark-red  eruption,  petechia  or  vibices,  passive  hemorrhage,  involuntary  alvine 
discharges,  and,  unless  a  favourable  change  is  effected,  death  in  a  few  days. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  greater  energy  of  system,  or  less  violence 
of  the  cause,  the  early  symptoms  ar?  those  of  the  anginose  variety.  The  signs 
from  which  malignancy  may  be  suspected,  in  such  cases,  are  violent  initial  pains 
in  the  loins  and  extremities,  a  greater  disposition  to  delirium  or  stupor,  a 
somewhat  weaker  though  not  less  frequent  pulse,  a  later  appeanince  of  the 
eruption,  which  is  sometimes  postponed  to  the  fourth  day,  its  more  reluctant 
or  partial  efflorescence,  and  its  tendency  to  a  darker  hue.  In  the  fauces,  also, 
the  tint  of  the  redness  is  deeper  and  more  inclining  to  purple  than  in  the  sthenic 
anginose  cases.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more  de- 
cidedly typhous  or  malignant  character.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  and  the 
skin  less  regularly  heated ;  the  eruption  disappears,  or  turns  of  a  livid  or  pur- 
plish colour;  petechiae  and  ecchymoses  occasionally  appear ;  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous exudation  in  the  fauces  is  of  a  more  dirty  or  darker  hue,  and  is  some- 
times almost  black;  the  whole  throat  is  of  a  deep-red,  approaching  to  a  ma- 
hogany colour ;  true  gangrenous  eschars  and  deep  ulceration  often  form,  with 
occasionally  considerable  destruction  of  the  soft  parts ;  the  odour  of  the  breath 
is  fetid ;  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  and,  as  well  as  the  teeth  and  lips,  iucrusted 
with  a  dark  sordes;  blood  oozes  from  fissures  in  the  lips  and  tongue;  the 
nrine  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  any  one  of 
the  mucous  surfaces ;  an  exhausting  diarrhcea  sets  in ;  gangrenous  eschars  form 
on  the  sacrum,  hips,  &c. ;  and  at  length  collapse  takes  place,  with  sunken  fea- 
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tares,  ghastly  expression,  a  cold  clammy  skin,  a  flattering  pnlse,  and  inrolon- 
tary  stools,  ending  in  death  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  second  week.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  is  conducted  through  all 
these  untoward  symptoms ;  and  then,  with  a  shattered  system,  has  not  unfre- 
qnently  to  straggle  with  exhausting  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  alvine  discharges, 
which  too  frequently  carry  him  off,  though  he  may  survive  even  these,  and 
ultimately  be  restored  to  health.  It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  in  relation  to  this 
variety  of  scarlatina,  that  there  is  in  nature  every  gradation  of  malignancy, 
from  the  slightest  infusion  of  it  into  an  ordinary  case  of  the  simple  or  anginose 
variety,  up  to  its  most  deadly  concentration  in  those  cases  which  sink  under 
the  first  touch  of  the  disease. 

Scarlatina  withovl  Eruption, — It  is  certain  that  cases  of  fever  with  sore- 
throat  sometimes  occur,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  having  all  the 
symptoms,  and  running  the  exact  course  of  that  disease,  whether  in  its  milder 
or  malignant  forms,  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  eruption  is  wanting. 
It  is  even  stated  by  Willan  that  such  cases  are  capable  of  imparting  scariet 
fever.  A  singular  fact  with  regard  to  some  of  them  is,  that  itching  of  the 
skin  and  desquamation  take  place  at  the  regular  period. 

Sequelse. — Few  diseases  leave  a  longer  train  of  evils  behind  them  than 
scarlet  fever.  Among  the  most  common  and  troublesome  sequelse,  ore  the 
abscesses  which  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
and  which  are  often  very  large  and  exhausting.  Sometimes  the  copious  dis* 
charge  of  pus  from  these  sources  is  more  than  the  weakened  system  can  bear; 
and  the  patient,  after  having  survived  scarlet  fever,  dies  of  hectic.  At  the 
best,  they  greatly  protract  convalescence ;  and  the  constitution,  even  after 
being  freed  from  disease,  is  long  in  recovering  its  wonted  strength. 

Sometimes  an  abscess  opens  into  the  external  meatus,  and  gives  occasion 
to  long-continued  and  exceedingly  obstinate  discharges  of  pus  from  the  ear. 
The  same  result,  with  destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  ulceration  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  sometimes  follows  an  abscess  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  other  cases,  the  eustachian  tube  is  closed  by  union  after 
ulceration,  or  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  its  coats,  so  as  to  occasion  hard- 
ness of  hearing.  Similar  disease  sometimes  affects  the  nostrils,  and  scarlatinik 
not  unfrcqucntly  lays  the  foundation  for  obstinate  ozsena.  Abscesses  occa- 
sionally also  form  in  the  testis,  and  in  the  joints. 

Diarrha'a  is  another  not  unfrequcnt  coifsequence  of  scarlatina,  which  some- 
times proves  obstinate,  and  wears  out  the  remaining  strength  of  the  patient, 
though  it  generally  yields  to  judicious  treatment.  The  stomach  sometimes 
participates  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient  passes  from  scarlatina  into  a 
troublesome  and  dangerous  gastro-cnteritis. 

In  females,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  with  muco-purulent  discharge,  is 
an  occasional  attendant  and  sequela  of  the  disease. 

The  serous  membranes  are  not  unfrequently  attacked  with  inflammation,  in 
the  propjress  of  scarlatina,  or  during  its  decline ;  and  encephalitis,  plearitis, 
and  peritonitis  may  be  added  to  its  legacies.  Bronchial  disease  is  less  com- 
mon after  scarlatina  than  after  measles,  though  it  occasionally  happens. 

Pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  closely  resembling  rheumatism,  cramp- 
like pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  stiff-neck,  are  other  sequela?. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  all  of  them  is  dropsy.  The  patient  is 
liable  to  this  during  desquamation,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards ; 
the  average  period  being  about  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever. 
The  cause  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  premature  exposure  of  the  delicate 
skin  to  cold ;  but  I  confess  that  I  doubt  this  cause,  at  least  in  most  instan- 
ces. According  to  my  own  observation,  dropsy  has  occurred  more  frequently 
after  mild  than  severe  cases;  and  authors  generally  admit  the  equal  liability 
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if  these  different  grades.  It  sometimes  follows  cases  in  which  the  skin  was 
Mt  Tery  slip^htly  diseased,  and  where  no  exposure  to  cold  can  be  shown  to 
lare  existed.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  though  sometimes  of 
Mcites,  hydrothorax,  hydropericardinm,  and  eyen  hydrocephalus.  Heaviness, 
ipproaching  to  stupor,  with  other  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  is  a  not  unfrequent 
ittandant  on  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina.  The  affection  almost  always  yields  to 
treatment ;  but  is  occasionally  dangerous  when  the  heart  or  brain  is  inyolyed ; 
■nd  is  said  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  serous  effusion  in  the  submucous 
Ddlnlar  tissue  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  only  one  fatal  case,  and  in  that  the 
heut  was  affected.  The  dropsy  is  generally  accompanied  with  scanty  and 
albuminous  urine,  and  is  believed  to  be  dependent  on  an  active  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  always  be  apprehended  when,  during 
die  desquamative  stage  of  scarlatina,  the  urine  is  highly  albuminous  and  much 
diminished  in  quantity.  A  moderate  albuminous  impregnation,  with  undi- 
■unished  secretion,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evincing  a  disposition  to  the 
eomplaint.  The  anemic  condition  of  the  system,  which  sometimes  follows 
scarlatina,  may  also  occasion  dropsical  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  urine  may 
or  may  not  be  albuminous.  For  other  remarks  on  this  sequela  of  scarlatina, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  dropsy. 

It  is  said  that,  in  certain  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  has  resulted 
from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  without  being  preceded  by  the  usual  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease,  owing  possibly  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  its 
direct  action  upon  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Copland  considers  this  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  disease,  and  proposes  to  call  it  scarlatina  lalens.  The  name  might, 
vith  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  those  cases  of  sore-throat  and  swelling  of 
the  salivary  glands  which  occasionally  result  from  exposure  to  the  contagion, 
without  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

While  thus  productive  of  disease,  scarlet  fever  has  the  credit  of  sometimes 
onrhig  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions  and  nervous  affections. 

Anatomical  Cliaracters. — Sometimes  every  trace  of  the  eruption  disappears 
after  death ;  sometimes  remains  of  it  may  be  seen  in  purplish  or  livid  spots. 
Upon  cutting  into  the  skin,  the  superficial  part  of  the  cutis  is  found  reddened 
•od  injected.  I  have  known  the  cuticle,  after  death  from  violent  scarlatina,  to 
be  removable,  as  after  a  blister.  The  redness  sometimes  also  disappears  from 
the  fauces,  though  it  often  remains  if  the  disease  has  continued  beyond  the 
third  day.  The  concrete  exudations  are  often  seen,  sometimes  extending 
through  the  pharynx  even  to  the  oesophagus,  but  very  seldom  into  the  larynx. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  to  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation  is  much  less 
in  this  disease  than  in  measles.  Various  interior  organs  are  congested ;  and, 
when  inflammation  of  any  tissue  has  supervened,  the  effects  of  it  are  seen 
after  death.  Among  other  parts,  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  frequently 
exhibits  signs  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  aggregate  and  isolated 
glandules  have  been  found  enlarged  and  softened,  though  much  less  so 
tiian  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  typhous  state  of  scarlatina.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  found 
congested  or  inflamed.  Often,  when  the  patient  has  died  early,  no  lesions  of 
may  kind  are  discoverable,  which  can  explain  the  result.  The  blood  is  in 
diflbrent  states  in  different  cases,  in  some  thick,  in  others  watery ;  in  some 
dark,  in  others  red ;  in  some,  finally,  liquid,  and  in  others  coagulated.  From 
the  few  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  it  would  appear  in  life  to  pre- 
serve generally  about  the  mean  of  fibrin,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  in- 
ereased ;  but  a  more  extensive  series  of  observations  is  required. 

Cause, — The  cause  of  scarlatina  is  probably  specific,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature.     This  has  been  doubted  by  some,  and 
amoDg  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Dewees,  who  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
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*^mKf  decided  proof  thmt  it  had  comimiiiicated  itself  in  muj  one  instance." 
The'ciicometsnce  that  one  member  of  a  frmilT  is  mnalhr  lint  attacked,  and 
afterwards  others,  at  an  interral  of  screral  dajs.  is  a  strong  &ct  in  fiiTonr  of 
contagion.  The  canse  generallj  operates  throagh  tiie  medium  of  the  atmo* 
sphere.  Whether  the  disease  can  be  imparted  bj  inoculation  may  be  con- 
SHlered  donbtfhl,  thongh  cases  are  reported  in  wiiich  the  trial  is  said  to  haTi 
been  made  with  soocess. 

Scarlet  ferer  Ireqaentlj  occnrs  epidemicanT:  and  there  is  this  pecnliaritf 
in  the  epidemics,  that  thej  are  often  Terj  limited,  being  confined  to  a  small 
district  of  conntrj,  a  single  city,  or  even  one  part  of  a  city.  It  may,  perhaps 
be  questionable,  whether  the  epidemic  influence  itself  produces  the  disease^or 
only  favours  the  action  of  the  specific  cause.  The  former  is  probably  true; 
for  cases  occur  which  cannot  be  traced  to  communication  with  the  sick,  and  m 
which,  indeed,  such  communication  could  scarcely  hare  happened;  as  when 
the  disease  first  appears  in  a  secluded  and  perfectly  healthy  neighbourhood. 

The  epidemic  influence  differs  greatly  in  its  effects  in  different  instances,  at 
one  time  giving  rise  to  a  mild,  at  another  to  a  violent  form  of  the  disease; 
in  some  instances  imparting  to  it  an  inflammatory  or  sthenic,  in  others  an 
asthenic  or  typhous  character;  and  occasionally  causing  a  particular  direction 
of  the  irritation,  sometimes,  for  example,  to  the  bowels,  sometimes  to  the  air- 
passages,  and  sometimes  with  especial  violence  to  the  fauces.  Thus,  in  one 
epidemic  the  patients  almost  all  recover ;  and  in  another  great  numbers  perish. 
In  one,  bleeding  is  well  borne ;  in  another  it  is  very  hazardous,  and  the  pa- 
tients die  unless  stimulated. 

Allowing  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  it  certainly  appears  not  to  be  veiy 
strongly  so ;  at  least  there  are  great  numbers  who  seem  to  be  wholly  insus- 
ceptible  to  its  cause.  I  presume  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
munity in  which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  does  not 
escape  altogether.  It  not  unlrequently  happens  that  only  a  single  individual 
in  a  family  is  affected. 

No  age  is  entirely  exempt  from  scarlatina,  but  children  are  much  more 
liable  to  it  than  adults.  Indeed,  the  susceptibility  seems  to  diminish  from 
the  age  often  upwards.  (See  Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.,  vi.  334.)  Of  the 
adults  exposed  to  the  cause  few  comparatively  are  attacked ;  and  the  in- 
stances  of  the  complaint  in  persons  above  fifty  are  very  rare.  According  to 
my  own  observation,  men  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  women;  bat 
this  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  cause, 
as  in  nursinp:.  Persons  thus  exposed,  though  they  may  escape  the  disease, 
are  often  troubled  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  angina.  I  seldom  attend 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  having  sore-throat. 

The  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons.  By  some  writers  it  is  stated  that  epi- 
demics of  scarlet  fever  are  most  frequent  in  the  spring  or  summer,  by  others 
in  the  autumn  or  winter ;  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  they  occur  about  equally 
in  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual;  but 
exceptions  have  now  and  then  been  noticed,  though  Willan  did  not  meet  with 
one  out  of  two  thousand  cases.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances  in  which 
the  same  individual  is  said  to  have  had  scarlatina  twice,  one  of  the  attacks 
was  of  roseola,  or  erythema. 

Whether  the  contagious  property  is  possessed  by  the  disease  throughout 
its  course,  or  whether  only  at  a  particular  period,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  determined.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  retained  by  the  individual  during 
convalescence,  and  long  afterwards,  and  that  contagion  may  lurk  in  fomites 
for  months  or  years ;  but  these  opinions  are  at  best  doubtful. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  weeks  or 
more.     It  is  probably  in  general  about  five  days. 
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Diagrums. — ^In  the  earlj  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruptioi 

latma  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  many  other  febrile  diseases.     Thi 

characteristic  symptoms  are  an  extraordinary  frequency  of  pulse,  and  1 

pearance  of  redness  in  the  fauces.    After  the  eruption,  one  of  the  com 

with  which  it  may  be  most  e&sily  confounded  is  measles.     From  thif 

CTer,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms, 

occurrence  of  the  rash  on  the  second  instead  of  the  fourth  day,  by  the  c 

teristic  anginose  affection,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rash,  which 

lirighter  red  colour,  more  punctuated  in  the  beginning  and  more  unif 

last^  without  the  clustered  or  crescentic  arrangement  of  the  rubeoloui 

tion,  and  without  its  roughness.     Sometimes  the  two  diseases  appea 

mingled  in  the  same  case,  when  both  are  prevalent.     The  means  of 

gnishing  scarlatina  from  roseola  and  erythema  will  be  mentioned  un< 

two  latter  diseases. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  complaint  in  which  the  result  is  more  un< 
than  in  this.  The  seemingly  mildest  cases  sometimes  assume  a  most  ma] 
character,  and  patients  suddenly  die  with  profound  sensorial  derang 
when  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  danger ;  while,  conversely,  cases 
rently  the  most  desperate  sometimes  end  favourably.  Besides,  after  tl 
has  reached  convalescence,  even  under  highly  favourable  circumstances 
18  a  liability  to  serious  secondary  affections. 

There  is,  in  certain  individuals,  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  the  most 
and  fatal  form  of  scarlatina;  and  these  individuals  are  often  closely  relat 
not  nnfrequently  happens  that  two  or  three  children  die  in  one  famil;; 
lometimes  a  whole  family  is  thus  desolated,  upon  the  same  or  successive 
nons,  though  the  disease,  prevailing  at  the  time,  may  have  no  particular 
nancy.  In  such  families,  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  1 
others ;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  them,  until  the  suscep 
nay  be  supposed  to  have  worn  out  with  age. 

The  disease  is  generally  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  and  the  puerpera 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  have  observed  that  women  bear  it  bettc 
men.  In  the  latter,  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  fatal  result  The  c 
idult  men  of  which  I  have  had  any  personal  knowledge,  whether  in  n 
practice  or  that  of  my  medical  friends,  have  been  very  few ;  and  near 
half  of  them  have  terminated  unfavourably.  Of  course,  the  instances  o 
febrile  sore-throat,  from  exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  are  not  in 
in  this  statement. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  result  in  any  particular  case,  reference 
be  had  to  the  character  of  the  epidemic.    When  this  is  very  mild,  we  mi 
some  confidence  predict  a  favourable  issue  under  apparently  favourable  c 
stances ;  when  otherwise,  we  should  be  more  guarded. 

Among  the  unfavourable  signs  are  a  late  appearance,  considerable  defi* 
or  sudden  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  in  connection  with  other  bad  symj 
continued  delirium  or  profound  coma ;  a  livid  or  purple  colour  of  the  ras 
petechise,  ecchymoscs,  or  hemorrhage ;  a  livid  appearance  of  the  fauce 
gangrenous  sloughs  or  ulcers ;  extension  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exu 
into  the  larynx ;  the  intercurrence  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  vital  o 
gangrene  of  the  extremities,  or  of  the  sacrum  and  hips  where  pressed 
and  great  prostration,  as  indicated  by  a  very  feeble  pulse,  cold  sk 
involuntary  discharges. 

The  absence  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  subsidence  of  t 
ease,  are  favourable  signs ;  but,  as  before  stated,  they  cannot  be  relied 
consequence  of  the  changes  to  which  the  disease  is  liable ;  so  that  a  g 
prognosis  in  scarlet  fever  is  almost  always  prudent. 

T^-eaimerU, — ^In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  scarlet  fever  would  end  1 
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ably  without  treatment.  Hence  the  reputation  acquired  bj  homoBopathj  in 
this  disease.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  it  is  adyisable  to  do  little 
more  than  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  to  administer  cooling  drinks,  to  regulate 
the  diet,  and  to  see  that  the  apartment  is  well  Tentilated,  ^nd  of  comfortable 
temperature. 

A  gentle  emetic  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  generally  thought,  and  I 
belicTe  justly,  to  haye  a  happy  effect  in  modifying  its  future  course.  This 
remedy  should,  therefore,  be  administered  in  eyery  case,  when  seen  at  that 
stage ;  for,  though  it  may  possibly  not  be  necessary,  yet  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  case.  Ipe- 
cacuanha may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  tartar  emetic. 

In  most  cases,  except  those  of  great  mildness,  it  will  be  proper,  in  chil- 
dren, to  follow  the  emetic  with  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  which,  if  it  do  not 
operate  thoroughly  in  six  or  seven  hours,  should  in  its  turn  be  followed  by 
castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  saline  laxatives.  Afterwards,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  cathartics,  which  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  those  of  a  depletory  character,  such 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  being  given  if  there  is  much  excitement  with  con- 
siderable energy  of  system ;  the  Seidlitz  powder,  when  there  are  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  magnesia,  when  there  is  evident  acidity  of  the  prims  vis ;  castor 
oil,  when  there  is  abdominal  pain ;  and  rhubarb  when  the  system  is  too  feeble 
to  admit  of  watery  purgation.  In  the  incidental  diarrhoea,  advantage  will 
sometimes  accrue  from  castor  oil  combined  with  laudanum ;  as  the  bowels  are 
thus  cleansed  of  the  offensive  secretions  which  are  swallowed,  whUe  they  are 
rendered  less  sensible  of  the  irritant  impression.  Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  not  to  purge  to  exhaustion. 

Is  bleeding  proper  in  scarlet  fever  ?  Some  strenuously  advocate  the  affirm- 
ative of  this  question,  and  recommend  the  remedy  in  almost  all  violent 
cases,  in  the  early  stage.  Some  consider  it  hazardous  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  relation  to  depletion  in  this  disease,  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  usually  to  an  asthenic  state ;  that 
the  cause  is  probably  in  general  depressing  in  its  nature,  though  capiU)le  of 
rousing  the  energies  of  the  system,  in  many  cases,  to  an  active  resistance.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is,  in  certain  epi- 
demics, much  less  depressing  than  in  others  ;  so  that,  while  bleeding  may  be 
employed  with  impunity  in  one,  it  may  be  very  dangerous  in  another.  The 
inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  bleeding  should  be  used  with 
much  caution  and  reserve,  and  only  when  there  is  an  obvious  indication ;  as 
when  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  vital  organs  exist,  and  threaten 
great  danger.  For  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  it  is  seldom  requisite. 
Indeed,  it  has  in  general  little  influence  upon  that  affection,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  pseudo-membranous  exudation.  In  no  instance,  even  of 
decided  inflammation,  should  it  be  resorted  to  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
other  signs  indicate  a  malignant  tendency.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  it  is  best 
to  have  recourse  to  local  depletion  by  leeches  or  cups.  Should  experience 
show  that  the  disease,  in  any  particular  epidemic,  is  of  a  more  than  usually 
sthenic  character,  the  remedy  may  be  used  with  less  reserve ;  should  malig- 
nancy be  the  predominant  character,  it  should  scarcely  be  used  at  all.  I  have 
seldom  found  it  advisable  to  bleed  in  any  case ;  and  do  not  remember  the 
instance,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  occasion  to  repent  my  absti- 
nenoe.  "Dr.  R.  Williams,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  point, 
has  drawn  up  a  table  of  diflferent  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  from  1163 
to  1834 ;  and  adds,  that  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  is,  that  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  diminished  by  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  chances,  supposing  the  patient  not 
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to  have  been  bled."  (Dr.  Burrows^  in  Tweedie^s  Syst.  of  PracL  Med.) 
Whenever  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  as  the  failure  of  the  pnlse,  in  this  position,  will  sooner  give 
warning  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  than  in  the  horizontal. 

In  eases  of  severe  serous  inflammation  accompanying  the  disease,  leeching 
or  capping  may  generally  be  employed  with  advantage.  Leeching  is  also 
recommended  when  there  is  much  external  swelling  about  the  jaws  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  before  it  is  used,  that  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  pulse  to 
bear  the  loss.  Great  external  swelling  sometimes  exists,  when  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  system.  In  the  convul- 
sions of  the  early  stage,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, or  behind  the  ears. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  universally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
experiences  no  sensation  of  chilliness,  the  external  application  of  cold  wcUer 
18  highly  useful.  It  relieves  the  pungent  heat  of  the  surface,  quiets  restless- 
ness, reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.  I  have  generally  preferred  sponging ;  some  recommend  affusion. 
In  doubtful  cases,  warm  water  may  be  substituted  for  cold. 

When  the  fever  is  well  developed,  a  course  of  internal  refrigerant  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water 
frequently  though  moderately,  and  to  hold  ice  in  his  mouth  if  he  desire  it.* 
Small  doses  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  during  the  day,  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  of 
unmonia,  to  which,  when  the  stomach  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  general 
condition  of  system  is  not  asthenic,  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  be 
added.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  effervescing  draught  should  be 
preferred.  Nervous  symptoms  may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  to  the 
diaphoretics  just  mentioned  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  or 
camphor-water.  Should  a  sour  smell,  as  often  happens,  exhale  from  the 
patient,  he  should  take  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  three  or  four  times 
daily.  I  have  found  great  apparent  advantage,  in  cases  attended  with  a  very 
frequent  pulse,  from  the  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  which,  to  an  adult,  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  every  four  hours. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  and  especially  if  a  tendency  to  delirium  or 
coma  should  be  observed,  mild  diuretics  may  be  resorted  to  with  hope  of 
benefit,  such  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassa,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
wine  of  colchicum  root,  &c. 

But  the  practitioner  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  de- 
bility, and  be  prepared  to  counteract  them.     In  some  instances,  they  attend 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  has  given  to 
the  public  highly  interesting  statements  of  his  success,  in  the  treatment  of  anginose 
eases  of  scarlatina,  by  means  of  ice  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth  and  swallowed  as  it 
dissolved,  and  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a  local  application  to  the  fauces.  The  ice  is  to 
be  used  in  small  lumps,  or,  in  the  cases  of  infants  not  old  enough  to  guard  against 
BwaUowing  the  pieces  undissolved,  enclosed  in  a  gauze  bag.  When  the  fever  is  very 
high,  small  quantities  of  the  ice  may  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  fine  powder.  In  very 
young  infants,  ice-cold  water  may  be  injected  into  the  throat.  To  be  successful,  this 
practice  must  be  maintained  incessantly,  night  and  day,  until  the  inflammation  has 
evidently  yielded.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  applied  when  the  disease  in  the 
fSMices  becomes  gangrenous.  These  simple  remedies  were  found  exceedingly  efficient 
by  I>r.  Jackson,  and  by  several  other  practitioners  who  had  been  induced  to  employ 
them  upou  his  recommendation.  They  were  not,  however,  used  by  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  measures,  such  as  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  antimonials,  cold  water  to  the 
head,  warm  water  to  the  feet,  &c.,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  them;  but 
the  ice  appears  to  have  been  the  one  most  relied  on  in  the  anginose  cases.  (See  Am, 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.j  xii.  261  and  660;  and  zxii.  46;  also  EberW 8  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
•diud  by  Dr,  Qtorge  M'CUllan,  i.  478.) 
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the  case  from  the  commencement,  in  others  come  on  daring  its  coarse.  Thej 
are  snch  as  ocdar  in  the  tjphoas  state  of  feyer.  Wheneyer  they  are  seen,  no 
hesitation  shoald  exist  in  resorting  to  tonics  or  stimnlants.  Salphate  of 
qninia  dissolved  in  one  of  the  dilate  mineral  acids,  or  the  componnd  infosion 
of  PeraTian  bark,  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases.  Bat,  when 
the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  nse  stronger  stimnlants^  sach  as 
capsicum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  oil  of  tarpentine,  and  wine  dilated  with 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  wine-whey.  The  Germans  prescribe  the  flowers  of 
arnica.  When  nervons  symptoms  are  superadded,  mask,  assafetida,  camphor, 
or  yalerian  may  be  employed.  Animal  broths  or  jellies  shoald  also  be  gpiven, 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when  the  blood  is  depraved.  Swelling 
of  the  throat,  or  even  comatose  or  delirioas  symptoms,  shoald  not  deter  from 
the  nse  of  the  above  measures,  when  the  signs  of  debility  are  evident. 

Shoald  the  eruption  come  forth  sparingly,  or  retrocede,  and  at  the  same 
time  threatening  symptoms  appear,  efforts  should  be  made  to  invite  it  to  the 
surface  by  the  hot  bath,  and  the  more  active  rubefacients.  Urtication  by 
means  of  the  nettle  has  also  been  recommended. 

Solution  of  chlorine,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  scarlatina.  The  aqua  chlorinii  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fiuidrachm  for  an  adult,  and  ten  drops  for  a 
child  two  years  old,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  administered  largely 
diluted,  in  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  and  sweetened.  Dr.  Watson  speaks 
very  favourably  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  plot,  as  a  drink ;  of  which  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
may  be  used  during  the  day.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the 
above  remedies ;  but  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  contains  free  chlorine,  is  some- 
times useful  in  the  atonic  forms  of  the  complaint. 

Local  Remedies. — These  are  important.  In  slight  affection  of  the  throat, 
it  is  sufficient  to  employ  demulcent,  acidulous,  slightly  astringent,  or  saline 
gargles ;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed  or  slippery  elm,  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  or  vinegar,  compound  infusion  of  red  roses,  weak 
solutions  of  alum,  nitre,  or  common  salt,  &c.  When  pseudo-membranous  or 
gangrenous  patches  are  observed  in  the  fauces,  and  the  colour  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dark-red,  infusion  of  capsicum,  or  the  powdered  red  pepper  itself 
diffused  in  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  is  an  excellent  application.  (See  U. 
8.  Dispensatory.)  It  certainly  exercises  a  peculiar  and  very  happy  influence 
over  this  low  species  of  inflammation.  Very  often  the  patient  finds  it  sooth- 
ing to  the  throat,  even  though  burning  to  the  mouth,  in  which  the  same  condi- 
tion of  the  membrane  does  not  exist.  In  children  who  cannot  gargle,  it  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  large  camePs-hair  pencil,  or  some  equivalent  instrument, 
loaded  with  the  powder  mixed  up  with  water,  and  turned  about  in  the  fauces. 
I  have  also  used  with  advantage  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  con- 
taining fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  as  an  application  to 
the  patches  and  ulcers ;  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  also  an  excellent  remedy,  espe- 
cially when  the  patches  threaten  to  invade  the  larynx.  Applied  in  solution, 
varying  in  strength  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
and  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  the  latter  preparation  is  much  employed, 
and  by  some  practitioners  is  thought  very  favourably  to  modify  the  course  of 
the  disease  when  early  resorted  to.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  approvingly  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  root  of  the  common  wild  indigo  (Baptisia  tinctoria)  in  putrid 
sore-throat.  The  offensive  odour  which  proceeds  from  the  throat,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  may  be  corrected  by  gargles  or  washes  of  solutions  of  creasote, 
chloride  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  diluted  pyroligneous  acid,  which 
act  also  favourably  upon  the  diseased  surface. 

liceches  may  sometimes,  as  abeady  stated,  be  used  externally  when  there 
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is  considerable  strength  of  pnlse ;  and  some  also  recommend  blisters.  I 
have  employed  these  ^equentlj,  bnt  not  with  mach  apparent  advantage.  In 
the  asthenic  cases  the  blistered  sorface  is  liable  to  sloagh.  Rubefacient  ap- 
plications to  the  throat,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  capsicum, 
or  oil  of  turpentine  diluted  with  oliye  oil,  maj  be  used.  Among  the  best 
external  applications  is  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

Daring  convalescence,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  exposure  to  cold 
air,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,,  and,  if  the  patient  remain  feeble,  with 
a  want  of  appetite,  to  invigorate  the  stomach  and  system  by  the  mineral  acids, 
qoinia,  or  the  simple  bitters. 

The  rules  of  diet  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  fever  should  be  observed  in 
this ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  sequelae  of  the  disease  often  require  attention.  When  the  external 
parts  about  the  neck  suppurate,  emollient  poultices  should  be  applied,  and 
the  patient's  strength  supported  by  tonics  and  nutritious  food.  Red  oxide  of 
mercury  mixed  with  almond  oil  has  been  recommended  in  the  otorrhoea  which 
is  apt  to  follow  the  disease. 

The  diarrhoea  and  inflammatory  affections  which  set  in  must  be  treated  as 
if  these  affections  were  original,  reference  being  had  to  the  debilitated  state 
of  the  system.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  when  they  occur  after  a 
mUd  attack  of  the  disease,  depletion  is  often  very  well  borne ;  the  depressing 
infloence  of  the  poison  having  been  removed.  The  brain  must  be  especially 
watched,  and,  if  symptoms  of  stupor  supervene,  blood  should  generally  be 
taken  from  the  arm.  For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  consequent  upon  scarlet 
fever,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  dropsy. 

Other  modes  of  treating  scarlatina  have  been  employed,  with  great  asserted 
mccess.  Dr.  John  Gardner  treated  thirty  cases,  some  of  which  were  of 
alarming  violence,  by  means  of  belladonna,  without  the  loss  of  a  patient. 
He  gave  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of 'the  extract,  every  three,  four,  or  six 
hours,  according  to  its  effects,  with  no  other  medicine  except  an  occasional 
dose  of  castor  oil.  (Brailhwaile^s  Retrospect ^  xxiii.  28.)  Dr.  B.  Schneck, 
of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  following  the  practice  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Brown, 
of  London,  has  employed  diluted  acetic  acid  as  the  chief  remedy  in  60  cases, 
without  the  loss  of  a  patient ;  though,  with  other  remedies  previously  used,  he 
had  lost  one  out  of  8  or  9.  lie  adds  from  f  5i  to  f  5iv  of  the  officinal  acetic 
acid  to  f'iv  of  water,  and  gives  a  tablespoonful,  sweetened,  "every  few  hours." 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,,  July,  1837,  p.  2Y.)  Mr.  Henry  Day,  of  Stafford, 
England,  has  found  great  satisfaction  from  the  use  of  large  doses  of  nitric 
acid,  especially  in  the  malignant  cases.  He  mixes  three  drachms  of  the 
diluted  acid  with  eight  fluidounces  of  camphor-water,  and  gives  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  every  four  hours,  to  a  child  7  or  8  years  old.  {Lond.  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.f  March,  1855,  p.  217.)  Inunction  of  the  surface  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Schueemau,  of  Hanover,  and  the  practice  has  been  successfully 
repeated  by  others.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face  and  scalp,  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  every  morning  and  evening. 
(See -4m.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  xx.  503.)  Among  the  new  modes  of 
treatment  is  also  the  external  application  of  hot  water,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bally,  of  the  Berkshire  Hospital.  For  the  mode  of  employing  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Braith  waiters  Retrospect  (xx.  30),  and  to  the  Medical  Times 
(Aug.  29, 1849).  In  malignant  cases,  brewers' yeast  has  proved  highly  useful 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  He  gives  the  yeast  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  in  the  dose 
of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  {Boston  Med.  dc  Surg.  Journ.,  xlvi.  9.) 
Dr.  n.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  has  met  with  great  success  from  the  use 
of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  given  in  a  moderate  dose  every  four  hours 
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or  less  frequently.  (Charleston  Med.  Joum.  A  Bev.,  iz.  165.)  Dr.  H.  W. 
King,  of  Greenville,  R.  I.,  has  found  adyantage  from  rubbing  the  whole 
surface,  excepting  the  scalp  and  face,  morning  and  evening,  with  a  mixture 
of  an  ounce  of  glycerin  and  two  drops  of  creasote ;  previously  sponging  the 
body  with  warm  water.  (Boston  Med,  &  Surg,  Joum,,  Iv.  435.) 

Preventive  Treatment. — It  is  peculiarly  important  to  guard  children  against 
scarlatina ;  as  the  older  they  grow,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  be  attacked. 
Hence,  they  should  be  kept  separate  .as  far  as  possible  from  every  source  of 
infection ;  and  free  ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber  should  be  employed,  in 
order  to  dilute  and  dissipate  the  poison.  Different  prophylactic  medicines 
have  been  recommended,  among  which  belladonna  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
Its  use  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by  Hahnemann,  on  the  ground 
that  it  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  of  scarlatina.  But,  whatever  may 
have  beentthe  origin  of  the  practice,  its  value  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. The  weight  of  testimony  is,  I  think,  decidedly  against  its  possession  of 
any  prophylactic  virtues.  It  is  used  in  very  small  doses.  Three  grains  of 
the  extract  are  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  three  drops 
of  the  solution  given,  twice  a  day,  to  a  child  under  one  year,  to  be  increased 
one  drop  for  every  additional  year.  Another  prophylactic  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  with  great  effect  by  several  physicians  of  Groningen.  It  con* 
sists,  for  children  from  two  to  four  years  old,  of  a  sixteenth  or  eighth  of 
a  grain  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimo* 
ny,  with  a  little  sugar  or  magnesia,  given  from  once  to  four  times  daily. 
(Diet,  de  Med.)  Dr.  John  Webster,  of  London,  strongly  recommends,  as  a 
means,  conjointly  with  isolation,  of  preventing  the  spread  of  scarlatina,  the  fre 
quent  sponging  of  the  patient  with  warm  vinegar.  He  believes,  as  the  result 
of  much  observation,  that  with  this  precaution  the  disease  will  very  seldom 
be  communicated.  (Ed.  Month,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  Dec.  1849,  p.  1295.) 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  either  of  the  above  prophylactics. 


Article  XII. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Syn. — Saint  Anthony^s  Fire. — Rose. — Ignis  Sacer. 

The  term  erysipelas  was  derived  from  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  disease 
was  known.  It  is  a  constitutional  affection,  characterized  by  a  peculiar, 
spreading,  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  fever  beginning  a 
little  before,  simultaneously  with,  or  a  little  after  the  local  disease. 

Symptoms,  Course,  &c. — Languor,  general  uneasiness,  aching  or  soreness 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  chilliness,  or  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat, 
are  succeeded  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  skin,  a  furred"  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness, 
and  not  unfrequently  soreness  of  throat,  or  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  inflamma* 
tion,  as  of  the  neck  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  of  the  axilla  or  groin  in  that 
of  the  extremities. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  though  sometimes  earlier  and 
sometimes  later,  and  occasionally  as  the  first  observable  phenomenon,  there 
may  be  seen  upon  some  part  of  the  surface,  a  small  reddish  spot,  usually 
somewhat  elevated,  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  This  may  occur  upon 
any  portion  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  upon  the  face  than  else- 
where, especially  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  cheek,  or  the  rim  of  the  ear. 
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The  iDflamed  spot  gradually  spreads,  osnally  in  all  directions,  though  often 
more  rapidly  in  one  than  in  another,  exhibiting  almost  always,  as  it  advances, 
an  irregular,  abrupt,  and  somewhat  elevated  margin,  which  forms  a  striking 
boundary  between  the  sound  and  the  diseased  skin.  In  some  instances,  the 
border  is  less  definite,  though  scarcely  ever  gradually  shaded  off,  like  ordinary 
inflammation,  so  that  it  cannot  be  traced.  The  diseased  surface  is  red,  often 
diining,  hot  to  the  hand,  and  generally  harder  than  the  sound  skin.  The 
redness  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  quickly  returns  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  The  distance  to  which  the  inflammation  extends 
differs  greatly.  In  some  instances,  it  advances  slowly  and  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  in  others,  it  spreads  quickly  over  large  portions  of  the  surface ; 
and,  in  certain  comparatively  rare  cases,  does  not  cease  to  make  progress 
until  it  has  invaded  successively  every  part  of  the  skin.  Almost  always  its 
prog^ss  is  continuous ;  but  now  and  then  instances  occur,  in  which  it  attacks, 
m  snccession,  separate  and  even  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  face,  it  sometimes  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  the  features, 
but  generally  has  a  tendency  to  spread  upward  to  the  scalp,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  extends  over  the  whole  head,  and  even  downward  to  the  neck,  though 
rarely  so  far  as  the  chest 

There  is  usually  considerable  swelling,  the  skin  being  thickened  and  hard- 
ened, and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  general  more  or  less  distended, 
especially  in  parts  of  loose  texture,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  about  the  eyes,  in 
the  scrotum  and  prepuce,  and  in^he  vulva,  which  parts  are  apt  to  become 
strikingly  edematous.    , 

The  face  is  often  so  much  swollen  that  every  feature  is  obliterated.  The 
eyes  are  closed,  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears  greatly  enlarged,  the  nostrils 
so  much  obstructed  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  through  them,  the  mouth 
so  stiff  that  he  speaks  with  difficulty,  and  the  external  meatus  sometimes 
so  mnch  narrowed  as  to  interfere  with  hearing.  When  the  disease  extends 
over  the  scalp,  this  is  usually  much  swollen  and  puffy,  and  the  whole  head 
sometimes  enormously  enlarged. 

A  burning,  tensive,  pricking,  and  smarting  pain  is  usually  experienced; 
and  the  parts  are  so  tender  that  pressure  produces  much  uneasiness.  When 
the  whole  scalp  is  affected,  it  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  find  a  comfortable 
position  for  the  head.     The  pain,  however,  often  remits. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  gradually  rises  for  three  or  four  days,  then 
gradually  snbsides,  without  apparent  effusion  of  any  kind,  and  terminates  in 
desquamation.  But  more  frequently,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  cu- 
ticle is  elevated  by  a  serous  liquid,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
minute  eczematous  or  miliary  vesicles,  sometimes  in  that  of  blisters  or  blebs 
like  the  bullae  of  pemphigus,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  which  occasionally  run  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  extensive 
blistered  surface.  The  surface  is  often  moistened  by  exudation  from  these 
vesicles,  or  their  rupture!  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  begin  to  dry,  and 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  form  small  crusts  or  scales,  which  usually  separate 
by  the  tenth,  leaving  the  skin  covered  with  a  new  cuticle.  When  the  hands 
or  feet  have  been  affected,  the  cuticle  sometimes  separates  entire,  so  as  to 
form  a  mould  of  these  parts.  The  redness  and  swelling  subside  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  gone  when  the  crusts  are  fully  formed.  The 
whole  duration  of  the  inflammation  is  thus,  in  favourable  cases,  about  a  week, 
though  sometimes  shorter,  especially  in  the  young  and  healthy,  and  some- 
times, from  various  causes,  considerably  protracted.  Even  after  desquama- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  long  before  the  skin  acquires  its  natural  appearance  and 
flexibility.  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie  has  found  the  urine  often  moderately  albumi- 
ncms  in  the  early  convalescence  of  severe  cases  of  the  disease. 
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The  coarse  of  erysipelas  often  raries  more  or  less  from  that  above  described. 
Thus,  while  the  part  first  affected  is  going  through  the  regular  changes,  the 
inflammation  may  have  advanced  to  another  part,  which  goes  through  its 
own  periods  of  increment,  and  decline ;  and  so  on  with  different  parts  suc- 
cessively ;  so  that  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  a  month  or  more. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  from  the  vesicated  parts,  the  surface  some- 
times continues  to  exude  an  acrid  lymph  for  several  days,  and  may  even  pass 
into  a  state  of  suppuration  or  ulceration,  which  greatly  retards  the  cure. 

In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ends  in  suppu- 
ration, and  even  in  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  pus 
of  a  healthy  appearance  escapes  through  ulcerated  openings  in  the  skin ;  in 
the  latter,  grayish  strings  of  the  dead  membrane,  like  wet  tow,  come  away, 
along  with  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  fetid  purulent  discharge.  The  face  sometiqies 
presents  the  disease  at  once  in  its  different  forms ;  portions  undergoing  reso- 
lution without  vesication,  otbers  exhibiting  vesicles  on  the  surface,  and  others, 
as  the  parts  about  the  eye,  discharging  pus  and  disorganized  cellular  tissue. 
The  tissue  beneath  the  scalp  not  unfrequently,  in  bad  cases,  passes  into  this 
gangrenous  state,  though  the  skin  itself  generally  remains  sound,  except  when 
ulcerated  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  dead  matter.  But  this  condition  of  the 
disease  is  still  more  frequent  upon  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  these  parts,  the 
pus  not  being  duly  confined,  as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  often  travels  great  distances,  destroying  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  dissecting  the  muscles,  and  involving 
life  in  great  danger.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  skin  over  almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  was  thus  separated  from  the  muscles  beneath. 
Even  where  recovery  takes  place  in  such  cases,  deformity  may  ensue  from  the 
resulting  contraction,  and  difficulty  of  movement  from  the  adhesions  which 
may  form  among  the  muscles,  or  between  them  and  the  skin.  Sometimes 
gangrene  of  the  skin  itself  is  added  to  the  various  mischief  This  happens 
more  especially  in  the  extremities.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  all  these  cases,  when 
not  fatal,  recovery  must  be  considerably  postponed. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  the  fever  also  con- 
tinues, and  sometimes  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.  In  vigorous  constitutions, 
with  no  asthenic  tendency  in  the  disease,  the  pulse  remains  full  and  tense, 
without  being  very  frequent ;  and,  unless  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  there  may  be  a  little  occassional  delirium,  the  fever  has  generally  an 
open  inflammatory  character,  and  offers  little  to  cause  alarm.  But,  when  the 
scalp  is  involved,  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  are  often  evinced,  such  as 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  restlessness,  and  decided  delirium,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  frequent,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  cases,  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  even  coma.  The  inflam- 
mation is  sui)posed  to  penetrate  through  the  cranium  to  the  cerebral  menin- 
ges ;  though  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  no  disease  was 
discovered  in  the  encephalon  after  death. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  more  instances,  in  which  inflammation  appeared  to 
reach  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  and  ethmoidal  cells,  with  fatal  effect 
Sometimes  it  passes  from  the  skin  into  the  mouth,  travels  into  the  respiratory 
anJ  alimentary  passages,  and  produces  characteristic  effects  in  these  several 
situations.  The  lips  are  dry,  tense,  and  shining ;  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
including  the  tongue,  is  red  and  dry ;  the  fauces  are  reddened,  and  the  tonsils 
sometimes  swollen ;  deglutition  is  painful ;  and  gastritis  with  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, and  enteritis  with  diarrhoea  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  Certain  cases  of  death  from  erysipelas  have  been  ascribed  to  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  in  the  glottis,  and  others  to  effusion  into  the  submucous 
tissue  in  the  same  part,  so  as  to  close  the  passage  against  the  admission  of  air. 
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Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  what  he  considers  as  a  yariety  of 
erysipelas,  commencing  in  the  faaces,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  local  affection, 
confined  to  these  parts.  The  force  of  the  disease  falls  especially  on  the  pha- 
lynx,  paralyzing  the  involnutary  muscles  of  that  stmcture,  so  as  to  render 
deglutition  impossible,  and  thns  sometimes  to  cause  death  by  starvation. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  has  a  peculiar  dusky-red  colour ; 
there  is  no  swelling  in  the  fauces ;  and,  if  the  membrane  be  touched  with  a 
probe,  the  muscles  are  not  excited  into  action,  as  in  health.  Any  attempt  to 
swallow  is  followed  by  powerful  expulsive  efforts,  by  which  the  liquid  or  solid 
material  is  thrown  out  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  (Lond.  Med.  Times 
£  Oaz.,  July,  1855,  p.  29.) 

Not  unfrequently  the  fever  attendant  on  erysipelas  is  asthenic,  either  from 
the  feeble  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  depraved  state  of  his  health  at  the 
time  of  attack,  or  the  peculiarly  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cause 
producing  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  asthenic  or  typhous  symptoms  are 
present  fh)m  the  beginning ;  but,  in  other  instances,  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  complaint  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  symptoms,  which  are  those  of  the  typhous  state  in  fevers 
generally.  The  most  prominent  are  a  feeble  and  often  very  frequent  pulse,  a 
cool  or  irregularly  heated  surface,  restlessness,  subsnltus,  low  delirium  or  stupor, 
a  brown  or  black  and  dryish  tongue,  dark  sordes  about  the  lips  and  teeth,  a 
purplish  or  livid  colour  of  the  inflamed  surface,  bloody  serum  in  the  vesicles, 
eochymoses,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene.  Internal  inflammatory  or 
congestive  complications  are  not  uncommon,  but  all  of  the  same  low  and  as- 
thenic character.  Diarrhoea,  with  black  fetid  stools,  not  unfrequently  comes 
on  before  the  close ;  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  sink  under  the  immediate 
disease,  he  is  apt  to  be  worn  out  by  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  processes, 
consequent  upon  the  local  mischief. 

Another  evil  incident  to  erysipelas  is  the  occasional  metastasis  of  the  ex- 
ternal inflammation  to  some  interior  and  vital  organ.  This  is,  perhaps,  less 
frequent  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  accounts  of  authors ;  but  it  may  be 
every  now  and  then  observed.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  of  metastasis 
to  the  brain  and  heart,  or  their  appendages.  It  is  marked  by  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  external  inflammation,  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
symptoms  of  internal  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  external  affection  suddenly 
disappears,  without  any  internal  disorder.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
incident,  so  far  from  being  alarming,  is  satisfactory.  The  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  is  probably  sometimes  the  result  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
internal  inflammation.  But  it  is  at  least  sometimes  also  the  antecedent,  and 
probable  cause ;  as  when  repelled  by  cold,  or  certain  local  applications.  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  applied  to  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  upon  the  anterior  of  the  chest  in  an  old  man, 
caused  a  speedy  and  entire  disappearance  of  the  cutaneous  redness,  followed 
hj  an  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  was  swollen  so 
as  to  resemble  the  mammie  in  women,  and  was  of  a  stony  hardness.  The 
patient  died.  Sometimes  the  retrocession  is  probably  owing  to  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  great  prostration.  Such  a  case  happened  to  me  in  the  Penn- 
srlvania  Hospital.  The  erysipelas,  which  was  facial,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  became  delirious,  with  an  exceedingly  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin,  and 
other  evidences  of  profound  debility.  He  was  stimulated  actively  with  milk- 
panch,  &c. ;  the  vital  actions  were  restored,  and  with  them  the  erysipelas, 
which  afterwards  terminated  happily. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  protracted  or  dangerous  cases,  ery- 
ripelas,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  does  well ;  the  fever  subsiding  along 
with  the  inflammation,  and  recovery  taking  place  in  a  period  varying  from 
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five  to  twelve  days.  Death  in  private  practice,  under  appropriate  treatment^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  anj  malignant  epidemic  inflnence,  is  very  rare,  unless 
in  persons  of  feeble  health,  or  intemperate  habits. 

Numerous  varieties  of  erysipelas  are  referred  to  in  practical  works ;  and, 
though  most  of  them  are  merely  modifications,  such  as  above  described,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  some  of  them  more  distinctly. 

ErynpelcLs  phlegmonodes  is  a  name  conferred  upon  that  form  of  the  disease . 
in  which  the  inflammation  extends  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  It 
is  attended  with  greater  pain  and  swelling  than  the  more  superficial  variety, 
and  usually  with  severer  general  symptoms.  Suppuration  and  gangrene  of 
the  cellular  membrane  are  not  uncommon  ;  and,  when  the  disease,  as  some- 
times happens,  penetrates  beneath  the  fasciae,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  compression  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  much  organic 
mischief  may  result  from  the  confinement  of  the  pus  and  sanious  products  of 
gangrene  that  are  apt  to  form.    This  variety  sometimes  ends  in  the  gangrenous. 

Erysipelas  erraticum, — E.  ambulans, — Wandering  erysipelas  is  that  su- 
perficial form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  inflammation,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  skin,  and  perhaps  more  especially  to  its  surface,  spreads  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively, in  some  instances  even  over  the  whole  body.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever, covers  the  whole  surface  at  once ;  but  almost  always  fades  and  under- 
goes resolution  in  one  part,  while  advancing  in  another.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  travelling  continuously  over  the  body,  it  attacks  successively  distant  and 
separate  parts,  as  the  face,  for  example,  at  one  time,  and  one  of  the  limbs 
at  another.  By  some,  the  term  E,  erraticum  is  confined  to  the  former,  and 
E.  ambiUans  to  the  latter  of  these  forms.  They  are  both  peculiarly  liable  to 
metastasis,  and  this  probably  constitutes  their  chief  danger.  Though  some- 
what tedious,  they  generally  end  in  recovery  unless  in  cases  of  retrocession, 
or  when  occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  other  debilitating  diseases. 

Erysipelas  cedematodes, — When  erysipelas  occurs  in  a  cachectic  state  of 
system,  with  a  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  it  is  apt  to  assume  the  edematous 
form ;  and  the  same  condition  is  presented  when  the  disease  attacks  parts 
already  edematous,  as,  for  instance,  the  legs  of  dropsical  patients,  which  often 
become  the  seat  of  this  kind  of  inflammation,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  if  punctured.  The  parts  most  commonly  affected  with 
edematous  erysipelas  are  the  lower  extremities,  the  genitals,  and  more  rarely 
the  face.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  not  so  deeply  red  as  in  the  other  varie- 
ties ;  the  skin  appears  stretched  and  shining,  but  not  elastic  ;  and  the  surface 
pits  on  pressure.  This  form  of  the  disease,  though  it  not  unfrequently  ends 
in  resolution,  is  often  attended  by  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  sometimes  by  the  death  of  portions  of  the  skin. 

Erysipelas  gangrsenosum. — The  gangrenous  tendency  may  either  be  origi- 
nal, dependent  upon  the  depressing  nature  or  malignancy  of  the  cause,  upon 
the  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  especially  of  the  blood,  or  upon  certain 
co-operating  influences  of  a  debilitating  character,  as  confined  and  impure  air, 
unwholesome  or  scanty  food,  &c. ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  excessive  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  obvious  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  seen  until  an  advanced 
period.  The  tendency  is  indicated  by  a  peculiarly  hot  and  burning  pain,  and 
a  purple  or  livid  hue  of  the  redness.  The  near  approach  of  the  gangrene  is 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  blood  returns  after  removal  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  its  imperfect  removal,  a  doughy  feel  of  the  parts,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  small  blisters  filled  with  a  turbid  or  reddish  serum.  The  appearance 
of  grayish  or  blackish  spots  beneath  the  separated  epidermis,  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  surface,  a  reduction  of  the  pain,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  temperature,  indicate  its  positive  existence.     It  is  apt  to 
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oecnr  when  erysipelas  attacks  patients  with  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  or 
infants  soon  after  birth ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in  hospitals,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  malignant  erysipelatous  epidemics.  It  is  always  indicative  of 
great  danger.     The  constitutional  symptoms  are  typhoid. 

The  above  varieties  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  local  affection. 
There  are  others  having  a  different  basis.    Thus,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
occurs  without  fever,  generally  as  a  consequence  of  wounds  or  other  pre-exist- 
ing local  disorder.    It  may  then  be  styled  local  erysipelaa,  or  simply  erysipeU 
aUms  inflammaiion.     Sometimes  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fever 
occurs  without  the  affection  of  the  skin,  as  in  other  exanthematous  diseases. 
This  is  shown  particularly  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  complaint, 
when  fevers  are  often  observed,  in  which  the  cutaneous  inflammation  appears 
to  be  superseded  by  that  of  one  of  the  interior  organs  or  surfaces.     Under 
such  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  denominated  erysipelatous  fever.  Oc- 
casionally cases  are  observed,  in  which  the  tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin  have 
a  yellowish  hue,  the  urine  is  dark  yellow,  and  the  alimentary  canal  exhibits 
evidences  of  bilious  disorder.     In  this  form  the  disease  is  called  bilious  ery- 
sipelaa.   Its  peculiarities  depend  either  upon  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  or  on  an 
excessive  production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  blood.     The  name  of  malignani 
erynpelas  is  given  to  those  terrible  forms  of  the  disease,  generally  the  result 
of  epidemic  causes,  which  exhibit  the  highest  grade  of  the  typhous  condition, 
a  strong  disposition  to  gangrene,  and  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  upon 
a  disorganized  condition  of  the  blood.    Some  of  their  characteristic  phenomena 
will  be  described  in  a  brief  account,  which  I  propose  to  give  directly,  of  the 
epidemic  erysipelas  which  raged  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  1842  and  1843,  and  subsequently,  under  the  popular  name  of  black 
Umgue,     Still  another  form,  which  has  been  recognized  by  some  as  a  distinct 
Tariety  with  the  title  of  erysipelas  neonatorum,  occurs  in  infants  soon  after 
birth.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  child  is  said  to  be  bom  with  the  disease  upon 
it     The  inflammation  generally  begins  upon  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk,  to  the  genitals,  the  nates,  and  lower  extremities. 
It  may  also  begin  upon  the  face  or  limbs.     It  is  much  disposed  to  suppuration 
and  gangrene,  and  is  exceedingly  fatal.     The  disease  is  said  to  be  ^equently 
associated  with  peritoneal  inflammation.     It  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
Europe  than  this  country,  and  probably  affects  more  especially  children  bom 
in  crowded  hospitals,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  drawn  during  life  has  the  buffy 
coat.  After  death,  the  redness  of  the  skin  often  disappears,  but  a  brownish 
tinge  is  apt  to  be  left  behind  ;  the  epidermis  easily  separates ;  and  the  true 
skin,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
small  veins  have  been  observed  to  be  frequently  red  on  their  inner  surface, 
and  to  be  filled  with  pus ;  but,  according  to  Rayer,  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly the  case.  Pus  is  often  found  in  small  abscesses,  or  diffused  extensively 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  among  the  muscles.  Sometimes  small  collections 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  large  organs,  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 
When  death  ensues  from  coma,  serous  effusion  is  sometimes  observed  under 
the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles  ;  and  the  veins  of  the  pia-mater  are  dis- 
tended; but  sometimes,  also,  no  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  the 
encephalon.  Of  course,  the  incidental  inflammations  which  not  unfrequently 
mpervene  in  erysipelas  leave  their  ordinary  effects  behind  them. 

Cal'SES. — ^These  are  not  altogether  well  understood.  The  disease  has  been 
•scribed  to  cold ;  stimulant  articles  of  food  and  drink ;  excessive  fatigue ;  vio- 
lent mental  emotion,  as  of  fear  or  anger ;  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
•8  of  the  menstraal  or  hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  from  old  ulcers ;  and  even  the 
tnunsfer  of  riieumatic  or  gouty  irritation.  It  may  also  originate  in  consequence 
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of  anj  nndne  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  from  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun,  boms,  mbefacients,  blisters,  issues  or  setons,  nlcers,  woonds  of  all 
sorts,  whether  from  sorgical  operations  or  accidental  contosions,  and  even  snch 
slight  injuries  as  the  sting  or  bite  of  an  insect,  the  wound  of  the  lancet,  or  the 
scratch  of  a  pin.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  point 
preyiooslj  diseased. 

But  none  of  these  causes  are  capable,  of  themselves,  of  giving  rise  to  ery- 
sipelas. In  the  vast  majoritj  of  instances,  thej  produce  no  such  result,  and 
even  in  persons  in  whom  they  cause  the  disease  at  one  time,  they  very  often 
fail  to  do  so  at  others.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  else ;  something 
which  predisposes  the  individual  to  this  particular  form  of  disease  rather  than 
to  others.  Such  a  predisposition  appears  to  be  possessed  by  some  persons  con- 
stitutionally. These  have  frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  from  some  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause ;  the  pre- 
disposition alone  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  about  the  result.  The 
attacks  are  sometimes  periodical ;  certain  persons  having  the  disease  once, 
twice,  or  oftener  during  the  year ;  others,  and  especially  women,  every  month. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  predisposition  is  the  consequence  of  disease.  Dropsy 
predisposes  to  erysipelas,  and  the  same  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  wi^ 
everything  that  depraves  the  system,  especially  through  the  blood.  The  in- 
temperate are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  temperate.  Influences  which 
tend  to  depress  or  debilitate  the  system,  even  without  producing  open  disease, 
have  the  same  effect.  Hence,  partly,  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  hospitals. 
But  there  is  also  some  unknown  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  greaUy 
favours  the  production  of  the  disease ;  so  that,  when  it  exists,  the  slightest 
causes  will  give  rise  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  though,  on  other  occasions, 
they  may  have  no  such  effect  It  is  felt  especially  in  large  infirmaries ;  but  is 
nevertheless  independent  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  those  institutions ; 
for  no  observable  difference  can  be  recognized  between  these  circumstances, 
during  the  existence  of  this  influence,  and  at  other  times.  It  is  occasionally 
so  strong  that  the  slightest  irritation  of  the  surface  induces  an  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas ;  and,  when  it  prevails,  it  is  hazardous  to  bleed,  leech,  or  apply  a 
blister,  not  to  mention  serious  surgical  operations,  which  are  altogether  un- 
justifiable. Wounds  about  the  head  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  unpleasant 
complication.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  predisposition  to  erysipelas  exists 
in  the  ordinary  wards  of  hospitals,  at  the  same  time  that  puerperal  fever  pre- 
vails in  the  lying-in  wards. 

Some  have  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  contagion ;  and  cases  have  been  adduced,  which  seem  strongly  to  sustain  the 
opinion  of  the  communicability  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  a  not  uncommon 
opinion,  especially  in  Europe,  that  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  occurring 
epidemically,  are  interchangeable  diseases,  the  one  being  able  to  produce  the 
other  by  personal  communication.*  But  neither  in  public  nor  private  practice, 
have  I  ever  seen  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  any  proof 
of  a  contagious  origin ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  is  in 
the  least  contagious.  When,  however,  it  accompanies  a  typhous  or  malig- 
nant form  of  fever,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  apparent  instances 
of  this  kind.  An  individual  may  receive  the  fever  by  contagion,  and  erysipelas 
may  develope  itself  at  the  same  time  under  the  prevailing  influence ;  the  febrile 
movement  acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  latter  complaint. 

No  alternative  remains  but  to  ascribe  the  prevalent  tendency  to  erysipelas, 
above  mentioned,  to  epidemic  influence.     This  sometimes  acts  upon  a  much 

*  Sec  for  cases  apparently  confirmatorj  of  this  view,  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  (N.  S.,  xx.  250),  quoting  from  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
for  Mtfch,  1850;  also  the  L<mdon  Medical  OazetU  for  October,  1851,  p.  722. 
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more  extensiTe  scale,  not  only  affecting  limited  localities,  but  wide  regions 
of  conntry.  DestmctiTe  epidemics  of  erysipelas  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe;  and  several  parts  of  onr  own  country  have  been  ravaged  by 
a  rimilor  epidemic,  doring  the  last  few  years. 

Epidemic  Erysipelas  of  1842,  1843,  &c. — Black  Tongue, — The  news- 
papers, a  few  years  since,  teemed  with  accounts  of  a  destructive  pestilence, 
Spearing  in  remote  and  unconnected  portions  of  the  country,  which,  from  one 
its  prominent  symptoms,  came  to  be  known  by  the  popular  name  of  the 
biack  tongue.  Several  accounts  of  it  have  been  published  in  the  medical 
journals,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  sum- 
mary, as  I  have  very  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  disease.* 
It  prevailed  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  those  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  several  of  the  Southwestern 
States,  during  the  years  1842, 1843,  and  1844;  and  I  have  heard  accounts  of 
H  in  isolated  neighbourhoods  in  some  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The 
disease  was  of  different  grades  of  violence  in  different  places,  being  sometimes 
so  mild  that  almost  every  case  recovered,  in  others  so  deadly  that  more  than 
half  of  those  attacked  perished.  It  did  not  uniformly  put  on  the  appearance 
of  erysipelas.  In  some  places,  most  of  the  cases  were  of  this  character,  in 
others  not  more  than  one  in  six,  or  even  a  smaller  proportion ;  the  affection 
of  the  skin  being  replaced  by  some  internal  inflammation,  generally  of  the 
micoiis  or  serous  tissues,  though  sometimes  also  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organs,  especiaUy  of  the  lungs.  But  the  external  inflammation  was  the  most 
common  and  characteristic  symptom.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  recorded 
both  by  Dr.  Sutton  and  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  that  puerperal  fever  was 
Tery  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  districts  as  the  erysipelas; 
md  some  cases  are  stated,  in  which  it  appeared  as  though  the  former  disease 
lad  been  produced  by  contagion  conveyed  from  the  latter ;  while,  conversely, 
tslight  prick  of  the  finger  of  a  physician,  received  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
1k>n  of  a  female  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  became  the  starting-point 
of  an  extensive  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Subsequent  experience 
of  other  physicians  has  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  interchangeable 
character  of  these  affections,  occurring  epidemically. 

The  disease  very  often  began  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  from  inflammation 
of  the  fauces;  and,  if  otherwise,  angina  was  very  apt  to  ensue.     The  first 
general  symptoms  were  feelings  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  extremi- 
ties, head,  &c.,  nausea  and  retching,  a  frequent  and  depressed  pulse,  a  fetid 
breath,  cold  and  contracted  skin,  shrunken  features,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
and  rigors  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted.    The  pains  were  often  exceed- 
ingly acute,  like  those  of  neuralgia,  shooting  through  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  darting  from  a  finger  or  toe,  the  heel,  &c. ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  limb  thus  affected  was  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  the  subse- 
quent inflammation.    After  a  variable  continuance  of  some  or  all  of  the  above 
symptoms,  occasionally  extending  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  febrile  reac- 
tion came  on,  with  a  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
delirium,  furred  tongue,  kc.    In  the  erysipelatous  cases,  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation appeared  generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  though  sometimes  not 
Buiier  than  the  seventh.    It  was  no  uncommon  event  for  the  eruption  to  dis- 

*  The  papers  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  in  the 
WuUm  Lanctt  for  November,  1843 ;  of  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and 
Br.  Qeorge  J.  Dexter,  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Am.  Med.  and 
8my.  Jaum.  for  January,  1844;  of  Dr.  D.  Meeker,  in  the  Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jvmal  for  June,  1844;  and  of  Dr.  Jesse  Young,  of  Chester,  PennsyWania,  in  the  Med. 
Stammer  for  September,  1844.  See  also  an  article  by  Dr.  Montgomery  in  the  St.  Louis 
Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Tii.  490,  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Gon- 
fttetieat,  in  the  N.  T.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  xi.  9. 
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appear  suddenly ;  and  this  was  generally  an  nnfayonrable  rign.  The  inflam- 
mation had  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene,  was  not  nnfreqnently  attended  with 
phlyctenoid  or  carboncaloas  tumoors,  and  often  ended  in  great  destroction  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  lymphatic  glands,  &c.,  which  were  discharged  in 
a  mortified  state,  with  a  thin,  exceedingly  acrid,  and  offensive  liquid.  "So 
corroding  and  acrid  was  the  fluid,  that  the  hardest  steel  was  directly  pene- 
trated  by  it  as  by  nitric  acid."  (Hall  and  Dexter.)  The  feyer,  though  at  first 
inflammatory,  with  considerable  strength  of  pulse,  quickly  lapsed  into  the 
typhous  state ;  and  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  often  sufficient  to 
induce  syncope.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  gray  or  yellowish  coat, 
became  brown  or  blackish  as  the  disease  advanced.  Hemorrhage  was  not  on* 
common  in  the  latter  stages.  In  some  cases,  the  nervous  symptoms  were  pre- 
dominant, and  occasionally  the  disease  commenced  with  coma,  from  which  t^e 
patient  was  never  roused.  When  the  erysipelatous  affection  did  not  appear, 
and  sometimes  along  with  it,  there  was  violent  internal  inflammation.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  mouth,  nostrils,  &c.,  was  especially  apt  to 
suffer;  and  sometimes  the  swelling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  tongue,  &c.,  were  so 
great  that  deglutition  was  impossible.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  extended 
downwards  into  the  air-passages  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  even  the  bowels, 
or  upwards  into  the  nasal  passages  and  the  brain.  Peritonitis  and  pleuritis 
were  not  uncommon,  and  were  extremely  fatal.  In  some  places,  pneumonia 
was  also  a  frequent  complication.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  was  veiy 
uncertain.  Sometimes  death  occurred  in  two  or  three  days,  but  more  fre- 
quently about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  occasionally  much  later.  Conva- 
lescence frequently  took  place  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  in  ordinary  ery- 
sipelas, but  often  also  it  was  greatly  protracted. 

Erysipelas  from  Wounds  in  Dissection,  &c. — Another  cause  of  erysipelas, 
which  merits  notice,  is  the  exposure  of  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  hand  to 
the  liquids  of  the  dead  body  in  dissections,  or  even  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  living  body,  as  occasionally  happens  to  the  accoucheur.  An  in- 
flammation generally  runs  up  the  absorbents  of  the  arm,  and  not  unfrequently 
spreads  out  into  an  erysipelatous  affection  not  only  of  the  arm,  but  also  of 
the  chest  and  neck,  with  the  formation  occasionally  of  immense  abscesses, 
and  great  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pecu- 
liar effect,  in  these  cases,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  poison.  It  is  not 
merely  the  production  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  by  a  wound  in  (persons 
predisposed  to  it ;  for  in  the  different  arts,  where  wounds  of  the  hands  are 
much  more  common,  and  exposure  to  irritant  causes  certainly  not  less  so,  we 
seldom  witness  similar  effects.  The  fever  which  accompanies  this  form  of 
the  disease,  is  apt  to  have  a  low,  asthenic  tendency. 

Erysipelas  occurs  at  at  all  seasons,  but  most  frequently,  as  is  asserted,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  All  ages  are  liable  to  it.  Women  are  said  to  be 
more  frequently  affected  than  men.  One  attack  offers  no  security  against  a 
second. 

Nature. — The  inflammation  in  erysipelas  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  de- 
rives that  peculiarity  from  some  not  understood  state  of  system,  or  from  some 
equally  unknown  peculiarity  of  the  cause.  That  it  differs  from  ordinary  in- 
flammation is  proved  by  its  disposition  to  spread,  the  distinct  boundary  it 
preserves  in  s])reading,  the  severe  burning  which  attends  it,  its  tendency  to 
gangrene,  and  the  indisposition  it  evinces  to  the  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymph,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  product  of  phlegmonous  inflammation. 
In  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fever,  though 
it  may  be  aggravated  by  the  local  affection,  is  wholly  independent  of  it  in  its 
origin;  for  it  often  precedes  the  inflammation  by, one,  two,  or  three  days. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  there  may  be 
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tlie  same  constitational  state,  bat  in  a  degree  insafficieDt  to  excite  fever  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  local  disease. 

D1AONO6I& — It  may  be  difficalt  or  impossible  to  distinguish  the  initial 
feTer  of  erysipelas,  before  the  appearance  of  the  cntaneoas  affection,  from 
many  other  febrile  diseases ;  bat  Frank  has  pointed  out  a  symptom  which  he 
considers  diagnostic ;  and  Chomel  and  Blache  in  relation  to  it  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation : — "  Whenever  a  patient  has  exhibited,  for  twenty-fonr  or 
forty-eight  hours,  an  intense  febrile  movement,  attended  with  pain^  swelling, 
and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  announce  the  approaching  development  of  erysipelas,  and  in  no  case  has 
the  diagnosis  been  invalidated  by  the  result''  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xii.  233.) 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation,  the  only  disease  in  relation  to 
which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  erythema,  and  from  this  erysipelas  may 
be  diatinguished  by  the  greater  swelling  and  hardness,  the  well-defined  boun- 
diry,  and  the  continuity  of  the  diseased  surface. 

Prognosis. — The  grounds  of  prognosis  in  this  disease  have  been,  for  the 
moflt  part,  already  given  in  the  description  of  its  varieties.  As  it  commonly 
appears  in  good  constitutions,  it  very  generally  ends  favourably.  In  eryd- 
pehs  of  the  face,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  brain  becoming  involved, 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  inflammation  invades  the  scalp, 
though  this  last  event  often  occurs  without  serious  consequences.  A  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  external  disease,  with  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  indi- 
oting  internal  irritation  or  inflammation,  is  unfavourable.  Such  a  metastasis 
18  most  likely  to  happen  in  the  wandering  variety.  The  phlegmonous  form 
18,  in  other  respects,  more  dangerous  than  the  superficial.  The  gangrenons 
Tariety  is  very  dangerous.  The  very  old,  the  intemperate,  and  those  already 
Bearly  worn  out  by  previous  disease,  are  apt  to  die.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
CMC  in  dropsy,  in  which  a  fatal  erysipelas  often  attacks  the  swollen  limbs, 
especiaUy  after  punctures ;  but  death,  in  these  instances,  is  only  a  little  has- 
tened. The  disease  is  often  fatal  when  it  occurs  near  the  close  of  febrile  dis- 
eases ;  though  recoveries  also,  under  such  circumstances,  often  take  place. 
The  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavourable  in  hospital  than  in  private  prac- 
tice. In  new-born  children,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal;  as  it  often 
also  is  when  it  occurs  epidemically,  and  whenever  it  puts  on  a  malignant 
form.     Coma  and  continued  delirium  are  always  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Sometimes  erysipelas  is  productive  of  good.  It  has  often  permanently 
cmred  impetigo,  psoriasis,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  affections ;  and  tem- 
porarily removed  syphilitic  disease  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  as- 
serted even  to  have  cured  elephantiasis. 

Treatment. — I  shall  treat  first  of  the  general,  and  afterwards  of  the  local 
measures.  Mild  cases  require  little  interference.  Rest,  saline  laxatives,  re- 
frigerant drinks,  and  a  low  diet,  constitute  the  routine  of  treatment.  The 
physician,  however,  should  always  be  on  the  watch,  prepared  to  counteract 
aoy  threatening  change  that  may  occur. 

In  severe  cases,  an  emetic  has  been  recommended  at  the  commencement 
This  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  the  bilious  form.  It  no 
doubt  does  good,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  bile  or  other  irritating 
matters,  and  may  also  be  beneficial,  when  the  liver  is  torpid,  by  rousing 
it  into  activity.  It  may  even  have  the  effect,  attributed  to  it  in  some  of  the 
other  exanthemata,  of  favourably  modifying  the  future  course  of  the  disease. 
Bat  I  have  myself  found  no  such  advantage  from  emetics,  in  ordinary  cases, 
88  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  now  seldom  em- 
{doy  them. 

A  brisk  cathartic  at  the  beginning  is  almost  always  proper.     Its  energy 
dionld  be  graduated  somewhat  to  the  apparent  violence  of  the  case.    Often 
VOL.  L  29 
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a  fall  dose  of  Epsom  salt  will  be  sufficient.  When  there  is  considerable  fever, 
recoarse  may  be  had  to  senna  and  salts,  or  to  calomel  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  other  cathartics,  as  compound  extract  of  coloc}iith,  jalap,  or  rhu- 
barb. The  compound  cathartic  pill  is  an  eligible  preparation.  When  calo- 
mel is  used  alone,  it  should  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia. The  mercurial  is  especially  indicated  whenever  there  is  torpidity  of  the 
liver,  or  too  much  bilious  matter  in  the  circulation ;  consequently  in  most  of 
the  cases  called  bilious.  After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated, 
it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  procure  one  or  two  passages  daily,  which  may 
be  done  by  means  of  saline  cathartics  during  active  febrile  excitement,  and  rhu- 
barb in  low  or  typhous  states  of  the  disease.  Magnesia  will  sometimes  be  use- 
iol  to  counteract  acidity,  and  castor  oil  in  states  of  intestinal  irritation. 

Should  the  pulse  be  strong  and  full,  and  the  inflammation  severe  and  threat- 
ening, bleeding  may  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
the  young  and  vigorous  with  considerable  freedom.  It  may  sometimes  even 
be  repeated ;  but  this  is  very  seldom  necessarv.  Bleeding  is  not  so  well  borne 
as  in  ordinary  inflammation ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  loss  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  produces  a  very  decided  impression  on  the  pulse  and  general 
strength.  The  habits  of  the  patient,  or  his  previous  state  of  health,  have 
often  been  such  as  strongly  to  contraindicate  the  remedy ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  imperiously  called  for.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and,  in  not  a  few,  is  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  the  existing  debility.  It  should  be  recollected  that  bleed- 
ing will  not  cure  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  unless  by  inducing  such  a 
degree  of  depression  as  almost  to  prevent  the  blood  from  circulating  in  the 
capillaries ;  and  this  is  always  dangerous.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  not 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  indicated  when  danger  of  suppuration  or 
gangrene  may  exist  from  the  violence  of  the  local  disease,  or  some  internal 
and  vital  organ  may  be  attacked.  It  should  be  employed  when  stupor,  or 
other  evidence  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  presented,  unless^ 
as  unfortunately  often  happens,  the  pulse  may  be  too  feeble  to  permit  it  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  patient  should  sit  erect  during  the  bleeding,  and  the  flow 
be  stopped  immediately  upon  the  flagging  of  the  pulse,  or  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  the  approach  of  syncope. 

Cooling  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  neutral  mixture,  effervescing  draughty 
solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  po- 
tassn,  and,  when  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  the  antimonials  may  be  used 
during  the  active  state  of  the  fever.  I  am  usually  satisfied  with  the  neutral 
mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  preferring  the  latter  when  the  stomach  is 
irritable,  and  adding,  when  this  organ  is  quite  retentive,  and  the  fever  de- 
cidedly sthenic,  small  quantities  of  tartar  emetic. 

When  the  general  action  is  feeble,  whether  at  the  commencement  or  becom- 
ing so  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  especially  when  nervous  symptoms 
are  exhibited,  such  as  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  slight  delirium,  the  com- 
bination of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  an  admirable  remedy,  which  may  be 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether, 
camphor-water,  and  the  warm  bath,  if  deemed  advisable.  The  opiate,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  used  in  the  somnolent  or  comatose  eases. 

If,  after  sufficient  depletion,  the  local  symptoms  are  threatening,  but  with- 
out any  complication  of  gangrene  or  malignancy,  calomel  or  the  blue  mass 
may  be  added  to  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  and  so  used  as  to  produce  the 
slightest  possible  mercurial  impression.  Sometimes,  when  opium  is  contra- 
indicated,  the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  used  without  it.  For  the 
doses  in  which  these  remedies  should  be  employed,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
former  articles  on  febrile  diseases. 
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When  the  symptoms  assume  a  tjrphoos  form,  with  a  failing  pulse,  and  per^ 
haps  a  gangrenous  tendencj  in  the  local  affection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  system  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  food.  Opium,  sulphate  of  quinia^ 
the  mineral  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  animal  broths  and  jellies, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  milk-punch,  egg  and  wine,  &c.,  should  be  used;  the 
stimulation  being  graduated  to  the  degree  of  depression  or  debility.  In  the 
eases  of  drunkards,  wine  or  brandy  should  be  allowed  freely,  as  soon  as  the 
system  begins  to  falter,  and  moderately  at  the  commencement,  even  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  same  time.  Chlorate  of  potassa  has  been 
osdblly  employed  in  the  malignant  epidemic  erysipelas,  or  black  tongue,  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Scruggs,  of  Tennessee.  (Med,  Exam.,  N.  S.,  v.  227.) 

When  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  takes  place,  if  internal 
inflammation  be  the  cause,  bleeding  should  be  employed  as  far  as  the  patient 
can  well  bear  it ;  but,  if  it  be  connected  with  debility,  which  probably  happens 
quite  as  frequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate.  In  either  case,  a  blister, 
or  an  active  rubefacient,  as  mustard,  should  be  applied  to  the  suiface  pre- 
Tiooaly  inflamed,  and  the  whole  body,  if  convenient,  immersed  in  a  hot  bath. 

Ihiring  the  exhaustion  of  the  suppurative  and  gangrenous  state,  it  is  highly 
important  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  the  process  is  over; 
and  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine  or  the  malt  liquors,  opium,  and  nutritious 
foody  are  the  most  suitable  means. 

In  the  periodical  cases,  the  chief  object  of  the  physician,  in  the  intervals, 
flhoold  be  to  discover  any  deviation  from  health  to  which  the  tendency  may 
be  owing,  and  to  apply  his  remedies  accordingly.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  erysipelatous  attack  sometimes  protects  the  system 
igainst  a  worse  disease,  and  its  prevention  might,  therefore,  be  a  positive  evil. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  blood  is  probably  in  fault  in  some  of  these 

ri8,  and  that,  by  altering  the  condition  of  that  fluid,  we  might  safely  prevent 
return  of  the  disease.    With  this  view,  I  have  employed  a  diet  exclusively 
of  bread  and  milk  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  apparent  benefit. 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgli,  has  introduced  the  use  of  the  tincture 
of  chloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas ;  giving  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fife  drops,  every  two  hours,  night  and  day,  throughout  the  disease,  without 
reference  to  the  degree  of  fever,  or  the  delirium.  The  only  other  treatment 
he  employs  is  at  first  freely  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  to  keep  them 
properly  open.  His  local  applications  are  hair-powder  and  cotton  wadding. 
He  has  used  this  method  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  with  invariable  suc- 
cess. (Ed.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  June,  1851,  p.  498.)  Since  the 
poblication  of  Dr.  Bell's  paper,  the  remedy  has  been  tested  by  many  prac- 
titioners, and  the  reports  have  generally  been  in  its  favour.  I  have  myself 
used  it  in  all  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  whether  in  private  or 
hospital  practice,  and  hitherto  with  uniformly  favourable  results;  not  one 
patient  having  died  of  the  disease.  But  I  have  not  depended  on  the  chaly- 
beate alone,  having  used  conjointly  such  other  remedies  as  the  symptoms 
appeared  to  indicate. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  in  erysipelas,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

Local  Measures. — The  head,  or  whatever  other  part  may  be  aflected,  should 
be  kept  in  as  elevated  a  position  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.  An  infinite  diversity  of  local  remedies  has  been  proposed.  Some 
doubt  their  propriety  altogether,  and  prefer  leaving  the  inflammation  to  na- 
ture, at  best  with  only  slight  alleviating  means.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
local  measures  are  often  of  great  use,  but  that  they  should  be  employed  with 
some  caution.  The  external  affection  is  not  the  whole  disease.  If  suddenly 
repelled  by  applications,  the  irritation  may  retreat  with  fatal  effect  to  some 
interior  organ.    It  is  best,  therefore,  not  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  but  only  to 
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regulate  it ;  to  check  its  adyance  when  disposed  to  proceed  too  far,  to  diminiBh 
its  Tiolence  when  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant  results,  and  at  all  times  to  alle- 
yiate  the  uneasiness  which  it  causes  to  the  patient. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  comforting,  alleviating,  and  least  hazard- 
ous application,  is  that  of  some  bland  mucilage,  kept  constantly  upon  the 
inflamed  surfoce,  by  means  of  soft  folded  linen  thoroughly  saturated  with  it 
I  usually  prefer  the  infusion  of  slippery  elm  as  being  the  most  agreeable ; 
but  the  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  flaxseed  may  also  be  employed,  especial 
care  being  taken  that  the  flaxseed  is  not  rancid.  Should  the  inflammation 
be  severe,  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  pint  of  water.  Slight  narcotic 
impregnation  of  the  liquids  employed,  as  by  acetate  of  morphia,  infusion  of 
opium,  or  decoction  of  poppy  heads  or  lettuce,  may  not  be  improper,  though 
not  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  disposed  to  spread  too  far,  and  especially  into 
inconvenient  or  dangerous  positions,  it  becomes  proper  to  arrest  it  This  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  facial  erysipelas,  when  disposed  to  ascend  to  the  scalp. 
It  can  generally  be  accomplished  by  one  of  three  measures ;  blisters,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  last  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
convenient,  and,  when  I  have  employed  it,  has  generally  answered  welL  A 
border,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  should  be  drawn  across 
the  path  of  the  advancing  inflammation,  one-half  on  the  inflamed,  and  the 
other  half  on  the  sound  skin.  The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma* 
copceia  may  be  employed,  and  applied  freely  over  the  surface  mentioned,  so 
as  completely  to  discolour  it ;  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  daily,  if  ne- 
cessary, until  the  inflammation  begins  to  decline.  The  colour  imparted  bjr 
the  iodine  is  soon  dissipated,  and  the  cuticle  desquamates.  Blisters  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  they  generally  succeed,  though  more  incon- 
venient than  the  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  very  efficient ;  but  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  is  of  longer  duration ;  and  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
apply  it  upon  the  face.  The  most  effectual  plan  is  that  of  Iligginbottom, 
who  employs  the  stick  itself,  or  a  strong  solution,  made  with  eight  scruples 
of  the  nitrate  and  twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water.  Should  the  inflammation  leap  over  the  border  formed  in  either  of 
these  modes,  it  will  usually  be  with  mitigated  severity,  and  it  may  often  be 
arrested  by  a  repetition  of  the  application  upon  the  surface  invaded. 

Some  apply  the  last-mentioned  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  inflamed ; 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  apprehension  of  gangrene  might  render 
this  plan  advisable ;  but,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  fear  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  have  known  blisters,  applied  in  this  way,  to  be 
followed  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Some  allusion  to  other  local  measures  which  have  been  recommended  may 
not  be  improper.  Leeching  has  high  authority  in  its  favour.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  of  the  bites,  and  seldom  use  them.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  it  is  advised  to  apply  them  to  the  sound  surface  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  inflamed.  But,  in  the  general  predisposition  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  bites  themselves  may  become  new  foci 
of  the  disease  ?  The  only  circumstance  which  calls  strongly  for  this  remedy 
is,  I  think,  the  existence  of  some  threatening  internal  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion, especially  of  the  brain.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  might  be 
proper  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

A  very  common  and  simple  application,  more  frequently  used  some  years 
since  than  at  present,  is  rye-meal,  or  other  dry,  unirritating,  absorbent  powder, 
plentifully  sprinkled  upon  the  inflamed  surface.  The  object  of  the  applica- 
tion is  to  abisorfo  the  acrid  fluid,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  vesicles. 
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It  certainly  alleyiates,  in  some  instances,  the  burning  heat ;  bnt  it  is  also 
Gable  to  the  inconvenience  of  forming  hard  crusts  upon  the  surfisuse.  Whether 
it  has  any  influence  in  reducing  the  inflammation  is  doubtful  Once,  how- 
erer,  I  enclosed  a  severely  inflamed  leg  in  a  thick  layer  of  this  powder,  with 
the  apparent  effect  of  immediately  curing  the  inflammation.  Possibly  the 
lesnlt  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 

Mercurial  ointment  at  one  time  enjoyed  much  credit  as  a  local  application. 
Simple  ointment  or  lard  was  afterwards  found  about  as  effectual.  Perhaps 
they  both  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Rayer,  however,  states  that,  in  erysipe- 
las of  the  face,  he  has  often  caused  one  side  to  be  rubbed  over  with  lard,  and 
the  other  with  mercurial  ointment,  and,  on  several  occasions,  one  of  these 
unguents  was  applied  to  one  side,  while  the  other  was  left  untouched ;  and 
he  never  perceived  that  the  disease  was  influenced  by  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings. (Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  69.)  Some  apply  lard,  with  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  pint, 
eolation  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  liniment  of  Spa- 
nish flies  (U.  S.  Ph.),  raw  cotton,  and  compression  by  means  of  a  roller,  are 
other  means  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  used  with  benefit  Yelpeau 
Mtiibefl  extraordinary  efficiency  to  sulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  which,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  applied  by  compresses  frequently 
wetted,  80  as  to  keep  the  skin  moist,  cuts  short  the  disease  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  application  of  cloths  wet  with  ice-water  has  also  had  its  advocates,  and 
may  be  a  useful  measure  in  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the  extremities.  Dr. 
Trevor,  of  niinois,  has  employed  collodion  externally  with  advantage.  (N. 
Wi  Med,  and  Surg,Voum.j  Jan.  1850.)  The  same  substance  mixed  with 
one-fifteenth  of  castor  oil  has  been  highly  recommended. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  Kentish's  ointment  a  very 
isefiil  application  in  erysipelas,  especially  in  that  of  new-bom  children.  His 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  render  basilicon  ointment  soft,  but  not  fluid,  by 
the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  to  rub  it  on  the  part  with  the 
fingers.    (N.  Am,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vi.  7T.) 

Dr.  P.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  efficacy  of 
creasote,  as  a  local  application,  in  different  forms  of  erysipelas.  He  has  never 
known  the  disease  refuse  to  yield  to  this  remedy.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  complaint,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  apply  the  purest  creasote  once  over 
the  whole  surface  inflamed,  and  somewhat  beyond  it,  on  the  sound  skin.  The 
phlegmonous  variety  requires  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fahnestock,  the  application  should  immediately  whiten  the 
surface.    {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  252.)- 

Deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  part  have  been  employed  with  asserted 
benefit;  and  they  arc  indispensable  when  the  inflammation  has  extended 
beneath  one  of  the  fascise,  and  is  producing  organic  mischief  there.  Another 
plan  is  that  suggested  by  Dobson,  and  recommended  by  Bright,  of  making 
a  very  great  number  of  minute  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and 
wiping  off  the  blood  as  it  flows. 

When  the  erysipelatous  surface  is  covered  with  small  blisters,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  open  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  communication,  and  the  consequent 
lofls  of  the  cuticle  before  a  new  one  has  formed.  When  a  raw  surface  is  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  seems  indisposed 
to  heal,  it  may  be  advantageously  dressed  with  Goulard's  cerate. 

The  progress  of  gangrene  may  sometimes,  possibly,  be  arrested  by  a  blister 
ftpplied  over  the  surface.  After  it  has  taken  place,  the  parts  should  be 
eorered  with  emollient  dressing^,  to  which  creasote,  pyroligneons  acid,  or 
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solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or  lime  may  be  added,  both  to  correct  fetor,  and 
as  gentle  stimulants. 

When  extended  from  without  into  the  fauces  or  larynx,  or  originating 
there,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  When  suffocation  is  threatened  from  closure  of  the  rima 
glottidis,  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary.  For  the  affection  seated  in 
the  pharynx,  and  endangering  life  by  inanition.  Dr.  Todd  recommends  that, 
while  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  locally,  the  strength  of  the  patient 
should  be  supported  by  beef-tea  and  quinia,  thrown  into  the  rectum,  until 
the  power  of  deglutition  returns,  when  nutriment  and  stimulants  are  to  be 
given  by  the  mouth. 


Article  XIII. 

GLANDERS. 

Syn. — Equmia  (Elliotson). — Morvt  (French). 

Tms  is  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  contracted  by  man  from  glandered 
horses,  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages, 
and  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  occurring  either  separately  or 
conjointly,  and  attended  in  general  by  suppurating,  bloody,  or  gangrenous 
tumours.  In  modem  times,  attention  has  been  but  recently  attracted  to  the 
disease.  Isolated  cases  were  recorded  by  different  writers  in  Oermany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  between  the  years  1821  and  1830;  but  the  first 
satisfactory  account  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  London  Medico-  Chirurgical  lyansacUons, 
Subsequently,  various  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to  the 
journaLs ;  and  several  valuable  treatises  have  been  published,  among  which 
that  of  M.  Rayer  is  probably  the  most  elaborate. 

The  name  of  equinia  was  proposed  for  the  disease  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in- 
tended to  express  its  derivation  from  the  horse ;  as  that  of  vaccinia  was  be- 
fore given  to  cowpox.  Dr.  Shedel,  in  a  dissertation  contained  in  Tweedie's 
Library,  adopts  the  name ;  but  applies  it  also  to  a  much  milder  affection, 
derived  from  the  grease  in  horses,  designating  this  by  the  title  of  equinia 
miiiSj  while  he  confers  that  of  equinia  glandulosa  upon  the  glanders.  The 
former  is  a  trivial  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules,  similar  to  those  of  ecthy- 
ma, which  now  and  then  occur  on  the  hands  of  ostlers,  &c.,  arising  from  the 
contact  of  an  acrid  discharge,  proceeding  from  the  heels  of  horses  affected 
with  the  disorder  of  the  feet  called  grease.  The  eruption  is  attended  with 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  runs  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  begins  to 
decline,  scabs,  and  ultimately  disappears,  leaving  small  well-defined  scars. 
It  occasions  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  is  without  danger.  It 
does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  malignant  affection  now  under 
consideration ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  originating  from  the  horse, 
would  scarcely  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  same  designation,  however  qualified 
by  epithets.  The  general  adoption  of  one  generic  name  for  the  two  com- 
plaints might  lead  to  the  injurious  impression,  that  they  were  but  different 
gprades  of  the  same  affection. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been  called 
simple  glanderSf  when  it  affects  the  nasal  passages  especially,  and  farcy 
glanders,  when  attended  by  an  eruption  of  small  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
tumours,  such  as  are  denominated  farcy  in  horses.  But,  though  cases  may 
occur  with  these  distinctive  marks,  yet  in  most  instances  the  symptoms  are 
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commingled ;  and,  as  both  forms  have  the  same  canse,  are  equally  destmctiYe, 
and,  80  far  as  known,  require  no  difference  of  treatment,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  necessity  for  separating  them.  A  great  difference  has  been  noticed 
in  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  different  cases ;  and  authors  are  generally 
agreed  in  treating  of  it  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Glanders. — ^When  the  disease  has  been  imparted  by 
accidental  inoculation,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
a  week,  inflammation  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  poison  was  applied,  and 
extends  more  or  less  along  the  absorbents,  and  into  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue,  with  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  little  or  none  of  this  preliminary  affection,  and  sometimes,  after  having 
taken  place,  it  subsides  before  the  characteristic  phenomena  show  themselves. 
In  many  instances,  the  disease  commences  without  any  apparent  local  cause, 
ts  if  contracted  through  *the  atmosphere. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  an  attack  of  fever,  such  as  general  uneasi- 
ness,  languor,  weariness,  rigors,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache, 
kc,  followed  by  a  frequent  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  thirst,  and  a  furred  tongue. 
Along  with  these  are  acute  pains  in  the  joints,  generally  confined  to  the 
limbs,  but  sometimes  affecting  the  trunk,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  rheumatism,  for  which  they  have  in  some  instances  been  mistaken.  These 
pains  are  among  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  earliest  stage,  and 
oocasionally  precede  for  a  considerable  time  the  occurrence  of  other  symp- 
toms. Portions  of  the  skin  over  the  painful  joint  or  joints,  or  upon  the 
fiice,  become  red  as  in  erysipelas ;  but  soon  assume  a  violet  colour,  and  show 
the  bad  tendencies  of  the  disease  by  vesicles  and  patches  of  gangrene. 

At  a  variable  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  usually,  perhaps, 
in  about  a  week,  an  eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules  takes  place,  most  abund- 
ant on  the  face  and  limbs,  about  the  size  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  having  fire- 
qnently  a  small  red  areola,  sometimes  umbilicated,  and  presenting  occasionally 
a  dark-purple  hue.  They  occur  in  successive  crops,  and  appear,  therefore,  in 
different  stages  of  progress  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  H.  Qraves, 
of  Dublin,  has  observed  a  white  zone  about  the  pustules  in  two  cases,  and 
considers  this  as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Along  with  these  pustules  are 
guigrcnous  bullie,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp ;  prominent  ecchymosea 
filled  with  a  reddish  sanies,  and  having  sometimes  a  gangrenous  base ;  and 
tomours  from  one  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  which  are  at  first 
hard  and  painful,  but  soon  suppurate,  and  form  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous 
eellular  tissue,  and  often  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles. 

At  a  still  later  period,  sometimes  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  complaint,  the  nostrils  begin  to  discharge  a  mucous  or  purulent  fluid, 
which  is  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  dark  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  and 
often  extremely  offensive.  In  some  instances,  it  is  thin  and  sanious,  but 
more  frequently  viscid  and  tenacious,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  nostrils,  and 
to  the  upper  lip,  forming  characteristic  crusts,  and  excoriating  the  parts 
which  it  touches.  Sometimes  this  secretion  flows  back  into  the  fauces,  and, 
being  swallowed,  does  not  appear  externally.  The  nostrils  are  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  even  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  discharge,  and  become  still  more  so  afterwards,  so  as  much  to  impede 
respiration.  Gangrenous  openings  sometimes  take  place  in  the  cartilaginous 
septum,  so  that  a  probe  may  pass  from  one  nostril  into  the  other.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  the  discharge  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  disease  ;  and  in 
most,  it  is  probable  that,  long  before  its  occurrence,  a  close  examination 
would  exhibit  evidences  of  inflammation  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  swollen ;  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  in- 
flamed in  spots  or  patches ;  and  the  larynx,  in  some  instances,  so  much  par- 
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ticipates  in  the  disorder  as  to  endanger  suffocation  by  the  dosnre  of  the 
glottis.  The  Inngs  are  not  nnfrequently  involved,  and  a  cough  occurs  with 
rusty  or  adhesive  expectoration. 

The  face  exhibits  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The 
nose  is  red  and  swollen ;  a  gangrenous  inflammation  extends  to  the  lips,  eye- 
lids, and  forehead ;  one  or  both  eyes  are  closed  by  tumefaction ;  and  eschars 
form,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  or  livid  edematous  border,  with  awful  muti- 
lation of  the  features. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  accordance  with  these  local  phenomena.  The 
skin  is  hot ;  the  tongue  dry  and  coated ;  the  respiration  hurried  or  laborious 
and  sometimes  stertorous ;  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  feeble.  There  is 
often  extreme  thirst.  Diarrhoea  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  with  fre- 
quent, offensive  discharges.  The  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  The  mind 
wanders,  and  delirium  alternates  with  coma.  At  length  involuntary  dis- 
charges and  extreme  prostration  indicate  the  immediate  approach  of  death. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  in  general  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Some- 
times death  takes  place  earlier  than  the  former  period,  from  some  incidental 
cause,  such  as  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  occasionally  it  is  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  do  not  all  occur  in  every  case,  nor  always  in  the 
order  stated.  In  some  instances,  the  nasal  phenomena  predominate,  in  others, 
the  carbunculous  or  eruptive ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  symptoms  may  occur 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  course  of 
the  acute  complaint,  the  event  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  The  patients 
nearly  all  die.  In  only  a  few  cases,  and  those  either  very  mild  or  of  doubtlul 
nature,  is  recovery  reported  to  have  taken  place.'*' 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Glanders, — The  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as 
belonging  to  this  variety  of  the  affection  are  comparatively  few,  and  its  his- 
tory is  less  satisfactorily  made  out  than  that  of  the  acute  form.  Nevertheless^ 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  complaint  does  occasionaUy 
assume  a  chronic  character.  In  the  mildest  cases,  the  symptoms  are  some- 
times confined  to  the  nasal  passages  and  the  communicating  cavities,  from 
which  an  offensive  discharge  issues,  sometimes  glutinous,  sometimes  purulent 
or  sanious.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  get  well  under  treatment ;  in  which 
case,  unless  its  origin  be  very  clearly  traced,  its  nature  must  always  remain 
doubtful.  In  other  instances,  after  a  variable  duration  of  several  months, 
the  nasal  affection  becomes  complicated  with  tumours,  acute  vsymptoms  super- 
vene, and  the  patient  speedily  perishes.  Instead  of  being  at  first  restricted 
to  the  nostrils,  the  complaint  may  show  itself  by  pains  in  the  joints,  with 
spots  of  redness  on  the  limbs,  and  suppurating  tumours,  which  may  continue 
for  months,  and  at  length,  becoming  complicated  with  disease  of  the  nostrils, 
may  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  chronic 
glanders,  in  which  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  has  existed. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^Besides  the  external  lesions  which  are  evident 
during  life,  dissection  reveals  bloody  infiltration,  gangrene,  and  suppuration 
of  the  cellular  tissue;  abscesses  in  the  muscles;  thickening,  softening,  and 
redness  of  the  •  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayish 
mucus,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  yellowish  elevations,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  clustered,  and  filled  with  pus 
or  a  thick  lymph ;  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  same  membrane,  with  de- 

*  See  Archives  G^n.,  4e  «/r.,  xiv.  89;  xviii.  222;  and  xxvii.  419.  For  cases  described 
by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  see  the  Lond.  Journ.  of  Med,  for  Sept.,  1851,  p.  789,  and  the 
Lond.  Med,  JHmes  and  Gaz.  for  July,  1852,  p.  7.  Neither  of  t^ese  cases  can,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  undoubted  examples  of  the  disease ;  and  still  less  a  third  case,  in  which 
a  cure  took  place,  described  in  the  last-mentioned  Journal  for  March,  1854,  p.  808. 
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nndfttioii  and  caries  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  an  opening  through  the  sep- 
tom ;  the  same  eruptive  appearances,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  soft  palate 
and  the  fauces ;  tumefaction  of  the  glottis ;  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  more 
frequently  the  marks  of  lobular  pneumonia  abundantly  diffused  through  those 
organs.  The  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  the  large  interior  glands,  are 
not  prominently  affected.  The  blood  retains  its  coagulabiliity,  and  does  not 
present  the  dark  tar-like  appearance  sometimes  noticed  in  malignant  fevers. 

Cause, — The  cause  is  well  ascertained  to  be  a  poison  generated  in  the  horse, 
nd  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  ass  and  mule,  affected  with  glan- 
ders. The  disease  is  imparted  either  by  contact  of  the  poisonous  secretion 
with  some  abraded  point  on  the  surface ;  by  its  introduction  into  the  stomach, 
as  when  the  patient  has  drank  out  of  the  same  vessel  with  the  animal ;  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  though  this  last  mode  of  communica- 
tion is  somewhat  doubtful.  Persons  have  been  affected  with  it  who  have 
lodged  in  the  same  stable,  or  been  otherwise  in  close  communication  with  the 
dttMsed  animal,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  direct  contact  of  the  matter 
with  an  abraded  spot.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  recorded  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  attacked  from  working  among  horse-hair.  Others  have  suffered 
in  consequence  of  washing  the  linen  of  persons  diseased,  showing  that  it  is 
communicable  from  man  to  man.  It  appears  that  few  individuals  are  sus- 
eeptible  of  glanders ;  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  attacked  after 
exposure  is  extremely  small.  It  is  said  that  the  persons  affected  have  generally 
been  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  constitutions  otherwise  debilitated. 

TrecUment. — In  relation  to  the  acute  disease,  the  methods  of  treatment 
hitherto  employed  having  proved  almost  invariably  unavailing,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  occupy  space  by  detailing  them.  The  practitioner  must  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  medical  principles.  Having  had  no  experience 
in  the  complaint,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  even  to  offer  suggestions.  In  a 
ease  of  supposed  glanders  recorded  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  ended  favourably, 
the  treatment  consisted  in  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  five 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  every  two  hours,  the  use  of  wine  or  porter, 
in  opiate  at  night,  nourishing  food,  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  pill,  and  a 
gwgle  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Another  case  reported  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, of  England,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  glanders,  recovered  under 
the  use  of  opium  and  mercury  pushed  to  ptyalism,  and  subsequently  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  nutritious  food,  and  citric  acid  given  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
(Land.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Aug.,  1855,  p.  111.)  In  the  chronic  affection. 
Dr.  Elliotson  found  advantage  from  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  creasote 
faito  the  nostrils,  while  the  same  medicine  was  given  internally.  Two  cases 
in  which  only  one  nostril  and  the  frontal  sinuses  were  affected,  are  stated  by 
him  to  have  yielded  to  this  remedy.  Another  case,  which  recovered  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Travers,  was  treated  chiefly  with  emetics. 


Article  XIV. 

DENGUE. 

Syn. — Breakhone  Fever. — Dandy  Fever. — Dunga. 

By  the  above  names  has  been  designated  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  conjointly  or  separately  of  rheumatic  symptoms 
and  cutaneous  eruption,  and  always,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  occurring 
epidemically.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  an  account  by  Dr.  Rush 
of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  and  autnnm 
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of  1T80,  and  which  he  described  under  the  name  of  "  bilious  remitting  feyer," 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  commonly  called  ''breakbone  feTer," 
in  eonseqaence  of  the  yiolence  of  its  attendant  pains.  (Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations,  3d  ed.,  iL  385.)  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  at  Calcutta, 
and  was  described  by  Dr.  James  Mellis,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Society  of  thai  city.  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,,  iv.  495.)  To- 
wards the  close  of  1827,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  proceeded  to  the  continent,  reaching  New  Orleans  in  the  spring,  and 
Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
It  was  to  this  that  the  name  of  dengue  was  first  applied,  the  origin  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the 
word  dandy;  the  name  of  dandy  fever  having  been  jocosely  conferred  on  the 
disease  by  the  negroes  of  St  Thomas,  where  it  first  appeared,  from  the  stiff 
carriage  of  those  affected  with  it.  Various  accounts  were  given  of  this  epi- 
demic, of  which  the  most  satisfactory  are  probably  those  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Dick- 
son, who  described  it  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  (see  BelVs  Library  for 
1839),  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Waring,  whose  communication  in  relation  to  it  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (ix.  3T4).  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Waring,  the  disease  first  appeared  in  Savannah  in  the  autumn 
of  1826,  and  prevailed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  following  year ;  but  the 
Spanish  name  dengue  was  not  applied  to  it  until  the  attack  of  the  epidemic 
in  the  autumn  of  1828.  For  a  long  time  after  this  period  nothing  was  heard 
of  it ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1850  it  again  visited  the  South,  and  Charleston 
suffered  from  it  with  special  severity.  A  history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  pre- 
Tailed  the  second  time  in  that  city,  was  communicated  to  the  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  November  of  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson ;  and  it  is 
from  the  published  accounts  of  that  author,  and  of  Dr.  Waring,  that  the  fol- 
lowing summary  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  disease. 

Symptoms  J  Course,  dc, — In  many  cases,  the  complaint  comes  on  gradually; 
but  in  the  greater  number  its  commencement  is  somewhat  abrupt,  though 
there  is  seldom  a  regular,  well-formed  chilL  The  first  symptoms  are  usuaUy 
headache  with  intolerance  of  light,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  sometimes 
more  or  less  chilliness,  a  sense  of  great  debility,  and  violent  pains  in  the  back, 
limbs,  and  joints,  attended  often  with  some  degree  of  tumefaction,  and  with 
soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  very  much  resembling  rheumatism.  The 
small  as  well  as  the  large  joints  are  affected,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  first 
felt  in  the  thumb  or  fingers.  It  is  occasionally  confined  to  one  part,  but  sel- 
dom ;  and,  when  it  attacks  several  parts,  may  seize  upon  them  all  at  once,  or 
successively.  In  some  cases  it  afiects  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  skin  soon 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  face  flushed,  and 
the  eyes  red  and  watery.  The  tongue,  however,  though  red,  is  usually  clean 
at  this  stage.  Sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption  appears,  but  not  gene- 
rally at  this  early  period.  Not  unfrcquently  the  patient  exhibits  drowsiness, 
which  may  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  complaint 
Children  are  sometimes  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  pregnant  women  are 
apt  to  miscarry.  Painful  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla, 
and  groin,  and  of  the  testicles,  occur  in  some  cases,  and  continue  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  initial  fever  lasts  from  twelve  hours 
to  three  or  four  days,  perhaps,  on  the  average,  about  a  day  and  a  half;  after 
which  it  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  more  comfortable,  but  often  very 
feeble.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  during  which 
the  patient  is  without  fever,  and  suffers  less  from  the  pains,  though  he  still 
complains  somewhat  of  rheumatic  sensations,  and  of  general  weakness.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  there  is  often  a  return  of  the  fever  and  pains,  and  the 
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tongue  now  becomes  thickly  coated.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is 
no  febrile  heat  or  freqaency  of  pulse,  but  severe  pain  in  the  head.  Naosea 
and  epigastric  uneasiness  are  prominent  symptoms,  but  the  patient  seldom 
vomits.  On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  an  emption  usually  appears,  more 
especially  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to  the  symp- 
toms of  internal  irritation.  This  eruption  is  extremely  variable  in  character, 
being  sometimes  smooth,  red,  and  continuous,  as  in  scarlatina ;  sometimes  in 
patches,  rough,  and  of  a  darker  hue,  as  in  measles ;  and  occasionally,  also, 
either  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  furunculous ;  and  often  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  these  forms.  Cutaneous  aiSections  like  urticaria  and 
erysipelas  are  also  occasionally  observed ;  and  even  carbuncles  occur.  In 
some  few  instances,  the  eruption  assumes  the  petechial  character ;  the  gums 
are  red,  spongy,  and  bleeding ;  and  soreness  of  the  mouth,  with  ulcers,  com- 
plicates the  case.  The  cutaneous  affection  is  attended  usually  with  heat  and 
itching.  Upon  disappearing,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  or  scaly 
desquamation.  The  complaint  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  for  the 
most  part  with  some  rheumatic  stiffness  or  soreness  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  with  feelings  of  weakness,  and  occasionally  of  mental  depression. 
Sometimes  the  debility  is  very  considerable,  and  even  alarming,  with  a  slow, 
weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  a  purplish  or  livid  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  with  the  length  of  the  remission,  but  on 
the  average,  is  about  eight  days.  Sometimes  the  cases  are  much  milder ;  and, 
as  in  other  epidemics,  there  is  every  grade,  from  a  scarcely  observable  disorder 
to  the  greatest  intensity  of  which  the  disease  is  susceptible. 

The  course  of  symptoms  above  detailed  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  yellow  fever ;  and  the  two  affections  have  sometimes  been  confounded. 
The  persevering  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  cutaneous  eruptions  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  dengue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  causes 
of  the  two  affections  may  sometimes  prevail  at  the  same  time ;  in  which  case, 
the  yellow  fever  may  take  on  some  of  the  characters  of  this  peculiar  epidemic, 
and  the  diagnosis  be  rendered  more  difficult.  Another  striking  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases  is  the  great  difference  in  their  results.  The  yellow 
fever  is  very  often  fatal,  the  dengue  almost  never. 

Cause. — No  other  cause  of  this  affection  is  known  than  epidemic  influence. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  contagion ;  but  the  proofs  of  this  are  insufficient.  Conta- 
gious affections  do  not  so  rapidly  disappear  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  that,  when  families  are  attacked,  it  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  family  that  is  first  affected,  and  afterwards  at  a  certain  period  several 
others ;  but  almost  all  are  seized  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  there 
are  not  enough  well  to  attend  on  the  sick.  This  epidemic  differs  from  almost 
all  others  in  the  numbers  affected  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  usually  suffer.  The  epidemic  which  in  this  respect 
most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  the  influenza.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  persons 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  ages  ft'om  earliest  infancy  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  period  of  incubation  is  extremely  variable,  being  in  some  in- 
stances, as  asserted,  only  twenty -four  hours,  and  in  others  as  long  as  ten  days. 

Prognosis. — This  is  almost  always  favourable.  Perhaps  no  disease  with  so 
much  severity  of  symptoms  is  so  seldom  fatal.  When  death  occurs,  it  is 
almost  always  in  consequence  of  some  incidental  complication,  or  of  the  great 
previous  weakness  of  the  patient,  as  in  very  advanced  life. 

Treatment. — Where  all  the  patients  recover,  treatment  is  tQ  be  employed 
simply  to  palliate  and  alleviate.  An  emetic,  administered  at  the  very  earliest 
period,  is  said  sometimes  to  have  arrested  its  progress ;  but  so  disagreeable  a 
remedy  will  probably  not  be  generally  resorted  to  in  an  affection  attended 
with  so  little  danger.    Some  gentle  aperient  may  be  given  early  in  the  attack, 
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and  subsequently  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined.  When  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  neutral  mixture  or  other  refrigerant  diaphoretic  may  be  adminis- 
tered. In  very  violent  cases  of  headache,  a  small  bleeding  has  been  recom- 
mended as  affording  relief  But  the  most  important  remedies  are  anodynes, 
to  relieve  the  exquisite  pains.  Of  these  opium  is  the  most  efficient.  It  may 
be  given  in  any  quantity  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  so  that  it  do 
not  occasion  stupefaction.  When  there  is  no  nausea,  it  is  probably  best 
given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  In  light  cases,  the  camphorated  tinc- 
tnre  of  opium  is  sufficieut.  The  warm  bath  might  be  expected  to  afford 
relief.  It  is  often  advisable  to  counteract  the  depressed  state  of  the  system 
by  stimulants,  as  by  wine,  the  malt  liquors,  or  even  brandy ;  and  nutritions 
food  should  be  given  at  the  same  time.  Some  practitioners  treated  their 
patients  on  the  expectant  plan ;  prescribing  rest,  a  recumbent  position,  cold 
to  the  head,  hot  pediluvia,  and  a  regulated  diet 
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MILK-SICKNESS. 

This  affection,  though  frequently  described  in  the  medical  journals  of  this 
country,  has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  fully  considered  in  any  systematic 
treatise.  This  is  owing  partly  to  its  limited  prevalence,  so  that  very  few 
relatively  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  partly  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  existed  as  to  its  origin  and  character ;  many  physicians, 
even  among  those  residing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  places  infested  by 
it,  entertaining  strong  doubts  of  its  claims  tOxbe  considered  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, and  some  denying  its  existence  altogether.  I  have  myself  never  seen 
a  case  of  it ;  but,  having  examined  carefully  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  and  practiced  among  it,  and  compared  the  statements  of  different 
physicians,  who  at  different  times,  and  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
have  recorded  the  results  of  their  observation,  I  have  remarked  so  close  a 
coincidence  in  their  descriptions,  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic an  association  of  symptoms  in  the  pictures  they  present,  that  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  the  disease  as  quite  distinct  and  specific ;  not 
less  so,  indeed,  than  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration. My  reasons  for  placing  it  in  this  category  will  soon  be  obvious, 
I  will  here  merely  state,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  febrile  disease,  arising  from 
a  specific  cause,  which  operates  through  the  blood  upon  the  system  at  large, 
and,  like  the  contagious  poisons,  has  the  property  of  reproducing  itself  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  In  preparing  the  following  notice,  I  have  relied  mainly 
on  four  papers ;  one  by  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Lea,  published  in  the  year  1821,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  (vol.  ii. 
p.  60.) ;  another,  by  Dr.  Guy  W.  Wright,  in  the  Western  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Journal,  for  October,  182T,  published  at  Cincinnati;  the  third  by  Dr. 
Gko.  B.  Graff,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  for  April,  1841 
(N.  S.,  i.  351)  ;  and  the  fourth,  an  elaborate  and  excellent  essay,  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Byford,  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  Decem- 
ber, 1855  (vol.  ix.  p.  460).  Each  of  these  writers  has  seen  the  disease  in  a 
distinct  locality;  Dr.  Lea,  in  Tennessee;  Dr.  Wright,  in  Kentucky ;  Dr.  Graff, 
in  Illinois;  and  Dr.  Byford,  in  Indiana.  Many  others  have  contributed 
valuable  papers  to  the  journals ;  but  most  if  not  all  that  is  known  of  the 
affection  is  contained  in  those  mentioned.  Any  fact  derived  from  other 
sources  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  authority. 

The  disease  derived  its  name  of  mUk'Sickness,  from  the  Bup|)OGdtion  that 
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it  is  received  throagh  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  it.  According  to  the 
late  Dr.  Drake,  it  was  known  in  North  Carolina  more  than  80  years  ago. 
(Wesi.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Set,,  ix.  243.)  But  it  attracted  little  at- 
tention nntil  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  anything  was  commanicated  to  the  medical  journals  anterior  to  the 
year  1812.  From  North  Carolina  it  followed  emigration  westward  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  has  prevailed  in  yarious  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  where  it^is  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  new  settlements.*  An 
interesting  and  most  significant  fact  in  relation  to  its  locality  is,  that  it  oc- 
cnrs  only  in  places  where  the  soil  is  still  in  its  virgin  state,  and  disappears 
immediately  after  cultivation.  The  subject  of  its  etiology  will  be  treated  of 
more  particularly  hereafter.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  dis- 
ease in  man  is  generally  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  use,  as  food,  of  the 
flesh,  or  milk,  or  of  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  the  milk,  of  cows  or  other 
animals,  which  have  become  poisoned  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  consequence  of 
frequenting  certain  limited  places  of  pasturage. 

Symptoms  in  the  Loxcer  Animals, — The  disease  occurs  originally  only  in 
the  herbiverous  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse,  sheep,  and  goat ;  but  is  imparted 
to  the  camiverous  which  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  former,  as  the  dog,  and  the 
vulture.'*'  In  the  beginning,  the  symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  so  that  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  really  diseased  animals  may  be  inadvertently  used,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  animal  is  in  good  health.  If,  however,  in  this  condition, 
they  are  made  to  run  rapidly,  or  to  exert  themselves  violently  in  any  other 
manner,  they  evince  signs  of  the  affection  in  muscular  weakness  and  trem- 
blings ;  and,  if  greatly  over-fatigued,  sometimes  fall,  and  die  speedily  in  con- 
vulsions. If  left  undisturbed,  the  animal  loses  its  appetite,  walks  about  as  if 
without  object,  is  inattentive  to  things  around  it,  has  its  eyes  red  and  suf- 
fused, after  a  while  begins  to  stagger,  trembles  throughout  the  whole  body, 
and  at  length  falls,  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies.  The  trembling  is 
so  characteristic  a  symptom  as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  ''  trem- 
6^s,"  by  which  the  disease  is  called  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals.  Dr. 
Graior,  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  found  them  to  show  signs  of  disease  in 
forty-eight  hours  after  eating  the  poisoned  food,  and  to  die  in  about  six  days 
or  earlier. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Like  most  other  affections  of  this  class,  the  disease 
begins  sometimes  abruptly,  but  more  frequently  with  preliminary  symptoms 
of  disorder  in  the  nervous  and  digestive  functions.  Sensations  of  weariness 
or  lassitude,  general  uneasiness,  muscular  weakness,  anorexia,  and  constipa- 
tion, are  among  the  most  frequent  of  these  symptoms.  In  some  instances, 
the  patient  is  restless  and  irritable ;  in  others,  heavy,  stupid,  and  indifferent. 
Dr.  Graff  says  that  an  offensive  odour  of  the  breath  may  be  generally  per- 
ceived, before  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  become  developed. 

The  occurrence  of  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  sensations  of  burn- 
ing and  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  mark  the  commencement  of  the  fully 
formed  disease.  The  vomiting  is  incessant,  and  extremely  difficult  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  the  matter  discharged  being  first  the  substances  swallowed,  and  after- 
wards a  sour  and  acrid  fluid,  of  a  greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  colour,  which 
separates  into  a  clear  liquid  and  coagulated  matter  on  repose.  The  bowels 
are  obstinately  constipated,  and,  if  any  spontaneous  evacuation  takes  place, 
it  is  scanty,  and  in  small,  hard,  and  dry  lumps,  which  are  discharged  with 
difficulty.  There  is  also  excessive  thirst,  and,  often,  as  is  asserted,  an  urgent 
and  irresistible  craving  for  spirituous  liquors.     The  abdomen  is  contracted 

*  Dr.  Graff  says  that  the  hog  is  insusceptible  of  the  disease.  He  fed  a  sow  for  a  fort- 
night on  the  poisonous  flesh,  such  as  had  killed  dogs,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  fatten 
the  animaL  (Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci,,  April  1841,  p.  862.) 
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and  hard;  and  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  may  be  felt  along  its  whole  conrse, 
from  the  epigastrium  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

The  pulse  is  in  general  at  first  little  increased  in  frequency ;  and  the  skin 
is  scarcely  warmer  than  in  health,  but  dry,  and  somewhat  dusky.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  and  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  colour.  The  respi- 
ration is  disordered,  with  occasional  sighing,  and  a  distressing  sense  of  op- 
pression in  the  chest.  The  bilious  and  urinary  secretions  are  diminished ; 
and  the  patient  is  usually  low-spirited  and  apprehensive.  Neuralgic  pains 
are  sometimes  felt  in  the  back  and  extremities. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  is  an  excessively  offensive  smell 
of  the  breath,  which  renders  the  apartment  almost  untenantable  by  sensitive 
persons,  and  may  sometimes  be  perceived  on  entering  the  outer  door  of  the 
dwelling.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
disease.  Dr.  Byford  compares  it  to  a  mixed  smell  of  chloroform  and  mer- 
curial salivation. 

If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  irritation  of  stomach  increases,  and  the 
discharges,  if  not  previously  black,  now  become  so,  and  sometimes  have  the 
coffee-grounds  character  of  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever.  The  breathing 
becomes  more  oppressive,  with  a  sense  of  sinking  in  the  chest,  and  an  ina- 
bflity  to  supply  the  want  that  is  felt.  The  pulse  is  now  small,  frequent,  and 
feeble ;  the  countenance  shrunk  and  anxious ;  and  the  surface  either  gene- 
rally cool,  or  cool  in  the  extremities,  while  the  trunk  is  hot  After  several 
days,  perhaps  a  week  from  the  commencement,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been 
evacuated,  they  are  apt  to  give  way  spontaneously ;  tympanitic  distension 
takes  place ;  and  the  patient  suffers  with  griping  pains,  and  hafl  frequent 
watery  or  mucous  discharges  tinged  with  blood.  The  tongue  now  becomes 
dry,  red,  and  fissured,  or  is  covered  with  a  dark  for,  while  sordes  collect 
about  the  teeth ;  soreness  of  throat,  with  difiScult  deglutition,  sometimes  oc- 
curs ;  and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  drawn 
up,  as  if  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdomen.  The  urine,  as  in  other  low 
fevers,  if  secreted  at  all,  is  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder.  These  symp- 
toms may  continue  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  days ;  when  stupor  comes 
on,  the  pulse  ceases  to  be  felt  at  the  Wrist  and  death  takes  place,  preceded 
by  profound  coma. 

A  favourable  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  gradual  diminution  of 
all  the  characteristic  symptoms,  till  they  quite  disappear,  and  the  patient  is 
restored  to  sound  health.  But  not  unfrequently  the  convalescence  is  very 
tedious,  and  a  liability  to  relapse  remains,  which  may  at  any  time,  for 
montlis,  be  called  into  action  by  fatigue,  or  exposure  either  to  excessive 
heat  or  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

The  description  above  given  applies  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease ; 
but  it  is  subject  to  considerable  diversity.  Dr.  Byford  calls  attention  to  two 
varieties,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  inflammatory  and  congestive  ;  the  lat- 
ter term  belonging  to  the  cases  whicli  are  frequently  designated  as  malignant, 
with  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and  great  nervous  prostration. 

The  injlammalory  variety  is  characterized  by  high  febrile  excitement,  with 
severe  headache,  heat  of  skin,  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulse,  and  severe  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the  symptoms  in 
other  respects  being  those  of  the  ordinary  form. 

The  malignant  variety  is  exceedingly  violent  and  fatal,  resembling  in  this 
respect  pernicious  miasmatic  fever.  It  is  distinguished  by  extreme  anxiety 
from  the  beginning,  restlessness,  jactitation,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  insatiable 
thirst,  and  longing  for  spirituous  drinks,  a  small,  frequent,  and  very  feeble 
pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  great  prostration.  There  are  the  same 
offensive  odour,  irritability  of  stomach,  and  obstinate  constipation  as  in  the 
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other  cases.  The  mine  is  often  suppressed.  When  not  prevented  by  efficient 
measures,  early  employed,  death  with  coma  generally  takes  place  within  two 
or  three  days,  and  sometimes  in  as  short  a  period  as  twelve  hoars. 

Besides  the  variations  described,  the  disease  is  also  liable  to  modification 
through  any  epidemic  influence  which  may  be  prevalent 

Though  in  the  malignant  cases  death,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  in 
twelve  hours,  the  disease  generally  runs  a  course,  whether  to  convalescence 
or  to  a  fatal  issue,  in  a  period  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  days. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Little  that  is  satisfactory  is  known  upon  this 
point;  as  post-mortem  examinations  are  generally  precluded  by  the  pre* 
judices  of  the  people  where  the  disease  prevails.  Dr.  Graff  found  in  dogs, 
which  had  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  poison,  congestion  of  the  brain, 
with  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  ventricles,  and 
also  congestion  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  those  which  had 
perished  more  slowly,  coagulable  lymph  or  pus  was  found  beneath  the  dura 
mater  and  in  the  ventricles ;  the  brain  was  softened ;  the  liver  and  spleen  were 
congested,  and  the  latter  much  enlarged  and  softened ;  evidences  of  peritonitis 
were  sometimes  visible ;  the  stomach  was  much  contracted,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  softened  and  disorganized.  The  blood  was  perfectly  liquid  through- 
out the  body,  and  no  coagulum  was  anywhere  seen.  In  a  woman  who  died 
of  the  disease,  he  found  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  congestion  with 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  slightly 
contracted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  in  places ;  there  were  a 
few  ounces  of  bloody  serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  the  liver  was  deeply 
engorged  and  darker  than  in  health,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  with 
viscid  bile.  Dr.  Wm.  Trafton,  of  Evansville,  la.,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Byford  to  have 
found  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  rigid  contraction 
of  the  pyloric  orifice,  a  dry  and  hard  condition  of  the  feculent  matter  in  the 
bowels,  and  a  total  absence  of  intestinal  gases. 

Cause, — On  this  point  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Facts  admitted  on  all  hands  are,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
confined  within  certain  definite  limits,  to  certain  fields  for  example,  certain 
valleys  or  recesses  in  the  hills,  or  certain  veins  or  tracts  of  country  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  that  it  is  operative  only  while  the  soil  remains  in  a  virgin 
state,  and  ceases  immediately  after  cultivation ;  and  that  herbiverous  animals 
while  fed  in  these  grounds,  and  especially  if  they  are  confined  upon  them 
daring  the  night,  or  are  driven  to  them  early  in  the  morning,  are  often 
attacked  with  the  disease,  and  perish  in  great  numbers.  Most  persons,  more- 
over, admit  that  the  disease  prevails  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer and  during  autumn,  when  the  miasmatic  fevers  are  most  rife ;  though  it 
may  occur  at  any  season.  But  here  the  agreement  ends.  Very  different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  what  it  is  that  imparts  the  disease  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  how  man  becomes  affected. 

Some  have  looked  for  the  cause  in  mineral  impregnation  of  the  soil  or  the 
springs,  or  inorganic  exhalations  of  a  poisonous  character.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  been  found  upon  the  most  careful  search ;  nor  is  there  any 
known  mineral  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  pathological  results. 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  ascribe  the  disease  in  animals  to  the 
eating  of  one  or  more  poisonous  plants  which  grow  only  in  the  virgin  soil, 
and  are  destroyed  by  cultivation ;  and  some  imagine  that  they  have  detected 
this  plant  in  the  common  Rhus  radicans  or  poison  vine.  But,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  plant  grows  abundantly,  and  is  equally  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
cattle,  in  many  places  where  the  disease  is  unknown,  this  idea  must  be  aban- 
doned. There  is  no  known  plant  which  produces  effects  at  all  corresponding 
with  the  symptoms  of  milk-sickness )  and  to  me  it  seems  quite  impossible,  that 
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any  single  vegetable  poisonous  principle  should,  by  entrance  into  the  stomach, 
and  absorption  into  the  circnlation,  produce  that  series  of  phenomena,  which, 
upon  the  best  authority,  are  alleged  to  result  from  the  influence  of  the  real 
poisonous  agent  in  the  case.  We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  seek  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  animals.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  if 
possible,  how  it  is  imparted  to  the  human  subject. 

The  weight  of  testimony,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  probability,  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  universal  popular  opinion,  that  man  derives  the  dis- 
ease from  the  lower  animals,  by  eating  their  flesh,  milk,  or  some  derivative 
of  the  milk,  as  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  true  that  some  medical  men  ascribe 
the  affection  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals,  to  malarious 
influence;  and  in  favor  of  this  opinion  adduce  the  asserted  fact,  that  persons 
have  sometimes  been  attacked  by  remaining  exposed,  in  the  infected  region, 
during  the  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  the 
ground.  They  also  rely  much  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  more  espe- 
cially at  the  malarious  period.  But  the  first  supposed  fact  is  very  doubtful ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  testimony  is  strong  to  the  point,  that  the  disease  is 
produced  in  man  solely  by  partaking  of  some  product  of  the  diseased  animal 
Most  of  the  cases  can  be  directly  traced  to  such  an  origin ;  and,  as  to  the  few 
in  which  no  positive  proof  exists,  presumption  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
idea  that  they  must  have  partaken  of  poisoned  food  unawares.  As  to  the 
other  fact,  that  the  disease  occurs  more  particularly  at  the  period  when  mias- 
matic fevers  prevail,  it  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  a  strong  resemblance  can 
be  shown  between  the  two  affections ;  and  certainly,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  testimony,  no  such  close  resemblance  exists.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner 
with  the  malarious  cause,  by  a  change  in  the  seasons,  without  giving  any 
grounds  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  identity,  or  even  close  similarity  of  character. 
The  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  prevail  at  the  same  season ;  but  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct diseases.  Besides,  experiments  on  other  animals  have  proved  the  fact 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  through  the  flesh  or  milk  of  the  diseased. 
Thus,  dogs  have  been  fed  on  the  poisonous  flesh,  and  have  speedily  perished 
with  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  complaint.  Vultures  have  fed 
on  the  carcases  of  dogs  which  have  thus  died,  and  have  themselves  been  fatally 
poisoned.  The  young  litter  of  a  bitch,  which  had  been  poisoned,  quickly 
suffered  death  after  having  sucked  the  mother's  milk.  All  these  facts  show, 
not  only  that  the  flesh  and  milk  of  diseased  animals  are  capable  when  eaten 
of  imparting  the  disease  to  others,  but  also  that,  when  the  cause  has  once 
been  introduced  into  the  system,  it  has  the  property  of  self-propagation,  and 
of  imparting  the  same  poisonous  properties  to  the  flesh  and  secretions  of  the 
animal  last  affected.  Thus,  each  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a  dog,  which  has  been 
poisoned  by  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  is  capable  of  producing  as  much 
effect  on  another  animal  as  the  single  pound  taken  by  the  dog.  Now  there 
is  no  known  mineral  or  vegetable  principle,  which,  taken  into  the  system,  can 
thus  multiply  itself ;  and  the  miasmatic  influence,  which  produces  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  is  equally  incapable  of  such  self-propagation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  approaching  an  explanation 
of  these  various  phenomena.  Providence  may  have  planted  in  the  rotten 
soil  of  our  new  lands  certain  germs,  which  find  a  nidus,  and  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  development  only  there ;  and,  when  these  circumstances 
cease  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  the  germs  necessarily  perish.  Thus, 
the  germ  of  yellow  fever  finds  its  home  in  the  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  of  the  tropics ;  that  of  the  plague  in  the  filth  of  Egypt ;  that  of  the 
proper  typhus  fever  in  the  decomposing  effluvia  and  excretions  of  congregated 
men.   It  is  possible  that  the  germ  of  milk-sickness  may  rise  into  development 
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witb  the  plants  of  its  native  fields,  and  die  with  them  in  the  winter;  leaving 
new  germs  in  the  soil,  to  be  developed  in  their  turn  in  the  following  season, 
or  to  perish  ntterly,  shonld  the  ground  be  tnmed  np  to  the  snn  and  air  in  the 
process  of  cultivation.  Now  these  germs,  taken,  along  with  the  plants  in  which 
they  may  be  undergoing  development  and  reproduction,  into  the  system  of 
the  grazing  animal,  find  there  a  suitable  nidus,  in  which  they  may  be  developed 
and  reproduced,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  whole  body,  while  they  often  destroy 
the  animal  by  interfering  with  its  vital  functions.  Taken  with  the  flesh  or 
mUk  of  the  herbivorous  animal,  into  the  human  system,  they  may  undergo  the 
Bune  changes  there,  with  the  like  result  as  to  their  own  multiplication,  and 
tlie  health  and  life  of  the  individual.  Of  the  nature  of  these  germs  we  are 
quite  ignorant  They  may  be  microscopic  animalcules  or  mushrooms ;  or  they 
may  be  something  else,  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  their  effects. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  they  should  have  the  property  of  self-propagatios 
under  favouring  circumstances.  According  to  Dr.  Graff,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, from  the  reception  of  the  poison  to  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms, 
▼vies  firom  three  to  ten  days. 

Nature. — My  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affection  will  be  inferred  from 
the  above  remarks  in  relation  to  its  cause.  It  seems  to  me  most  in  accordance 
with  known  facts  and  analogies,  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  category 
of  what  are  called  zymotic  diseases;  those,  namely,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  a  cause  received  into  the  blood,  and  having  the  property  of  reproducing 
itself  in  its  new  site ;  the  same  category  as  that  to  which  belong  also  the 
plague,  smallpox,  and  typhus  fever.  That  milk-sickness  is  not  contagious, 
like  smallpox  or  typhus,  may  be  owing  to  the  non-volatile  nature  of  the 
cause;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  imparted  by  inoculation,  as  has  been  asserted,  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  insufficient  quantity  of  the  poison,  existing  in  the  matter 
employed  in  the  process.  If  these  views  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  be  cor- 
rect^ boiling  or  roasting  the  poisonous  meat  ought  to  destroy  the  germ,  and 
thus  render  it  innoxious.'*'  Milk,  butter,  or  cheese  would  be  the  most  effective 
Tdiide  of  the  poison ;  and,  taking  into  view  the  probability  that  these  articles, 
at  least  the  last  two,  may  be  sent  from  the  infected  localities  to  distant  places, 
and  there  consumed,  we  have  an  explanation  of  certain  violent  anomalous 
affections  occasionally  occurring  in  our  cities,  which  those  not  familiar  with 
mUk-sickness  are  unable  to  classify,  and  a  warning  to  provide  against  possible 
injury  from  such  a  cause. 

Prognosis. — Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  fatality  of  this 
^sease.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  certain  localities  and  seasons,  like  most 
other  diseases  of  the  kind,  it  is  much  milder  or  severer  than  in  others.  Some- 
thing is  probably  also  due  to  the  different  modes  of  treatment.  Copious 
bleeding  and  the  profuse  use  of  mercury  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to ; 
tad  it  can  be  readily  understood  that,  if  these  measures  were  employed  indis- 
criminately, the  natural  fatality  of  the  disease  might  be  much  increascMi.  Some- 
times almost  all  the  members  of  a  family  attacked  with  it  die.  Dr.  Graff 
states  that  the  mortality  greatly  exceeds  one-half  of  those  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  writers  speak  of  it  as  in  general  a  very  curable  disease. 
Dr.  Wright  treated  thirty  cases,  and  lost  but  one.  Dr.  J.  W.  Crooks,  of 
Bockport,  la.,  states  that  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  had  been  prac- 
tinng  among  the  disease,  not  a  patient  of  his  had  died  of  it  {North-  Western 
Msd,  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Nov.  186Y,  p.  492.)  Dr.  Byford  very  judiciously 

*  ConfimiAtory  of  this  view  as  to  innoxioosness  of  the  flesh  of  the  diseased  animal, 
when  properly  cooked,  is  the  fact  stated  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Wright,  that  a  butcher  had  pur- 
^ased  not  less  than  1000  cattle  annually  from  the  infected  districts,  which  had  been 
•oU  from  his  stalls  in  Cincinnati  in  the  shape  of  beef,  and  yet  no  case  of  milk-sickness 
kd  rwnlted.  {Wui.  Med.  and  Phyt.  Joum.,  Oct.  1827,  p.  878.) 
YCOL  L  30 
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considers  the  mortality  in  connection  with  the  several  varieties  of  the  disease. 
In  the  common  form  of  it,  almost  all  recover  whether  treated  or  not,  and 
sometimes  under  very  inappropriate  treatment.  The  variety  complicated 
with  severe  inflammation  is  much  more  dangerous.  The  malignant  form  is 
extremely  fatal,  unless  properly  managed;  but  even  this,  if  treated  early  and 
Judiciously,  often  ends  in  recovery. 

Diagrums. — The  prominent  diagnostic  characters  of  milk-sickness  are  vio- 
lent and  incessant  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  the  absence  for  the  most 
part  of  bile  in  the  matters  discharged,  a  retracted  and  hardened  state  of  the 
abdomen,  distressing  sensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great  mental  dis- 
comfort, an  excessively  offensive  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath,  and,  with 
these,  the  evidences  occasionally  present  of  abdominal  or  encephalic  inflam- 
mation, and,  in  the  worst  cases,  of  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and  great 
nervous  prostration. 

Treatment — The  indications  of  treatment  appear  to  be  to  correct  func- 
tional disorder,  to  obviate  injury  from  inflammation  or  active  congestion 
when  it  occurs,  and  to  support  the  system  until  the  poisonous  matter  has 
been  eliminated.  Some  add  to  these  an  obedience  to  the  apparent  call  of 
nature  in  the  craving  for  ardent  spirit,  which  they  give,  moreover,  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  an  antidotal  effect  to  animal  poisons. 

In  reference  to  the  first  indication,  all  agree  that  it  is  important  to  over- 
come the  characteristic  constipation,  and  relieve  the  excessive  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  methods 
of  effecting  these  objects.  Some  have  employed  calomel  very  largely,  and 
in  repeated  doses ;  others  appear  to  eschew  this  medicine  altogether.  Opium 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  vomiting,  and  is  employed 
by  some ;  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  adverse  to  its  use.  It  is 
said  to  fail  in  relieving  the  vomiting,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing biliary  secretion,  and  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  Perhaps,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  it  might  be  found  usefal  by  enema, 
if  the  vomiting  should  continue.  The  course  of  treatment  which  seems 
to  me  fairly  deducible  from  the  symptoms,  and  from  the  statements  of  ex- 
perienced practitioners  is  the  following. 

First,  let  the  patient  drink  freely  of  some  bland,  warm  fluid,  so  as  tho- 
roughly to  wash  out  the  stomach ;  then  apply  to  the  epigastrium  a  large 
cataplasm  of  strong  mustard,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
patient  can  well  bear  it  no  longer ;  and,  when  this  has  made  itself  felt  de- 
cidedly, administer  from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  known  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  calomel  is  indicated,  as  one  of  the  cathartics  which  is  best 
tolerated  by  an  irritable  stomach,  and,  on  account  of  its  weight,  least  likely 
to  be  wholly  rejected.  Besides,  it  is  wanted  as  a  cholagogue.  From  the 
quantity  mentioned,  as  much  good  can  be  obtained  as  from  much  larger 
doses,  while  the  risk  of  a  disagreeable  salivation  is  much  less.  The  calo- 
mel should  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  other  cathartics.  In  similar  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach,  I  have  found  the  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna, 
fennel-seed,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  other  neutral  purgative 
salts,  given  in  wineglassful  doses  every  two  hours,  to  be  among  the  most 
acceptable  and  efficient  cathartic  preparations.  Dr.  Byford  suggests  a  Seid- 
litz  powder,  with  a  double  portion  of  the  Rochelle  salt  contained  in  it,  to 
be  given  every  hour ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  cathartic  under 
the  circumstances.  Magnesia  seems  to  be  indicated  as  an  antacid,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  added  to  the  other  medicines.  The  solution  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  might  prove  useful ;  being  rather  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  usually  well  retained  by  the  stomach.     Castor  oi^  if  not  repulsive  to 
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tbe  patient,  might  be  tried.  Dr.  Byford  states  that  Dr.  Bacon  employed  cro- 
ton  oU,  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  a  bolns  of  blae  mass,  and  seldom  failed  to 
procure  the  desired  effect.  The  action  of  the  cathartic  should  be  aided  by 
porgative  enemata ;  and,  if  these  fail,  reconrse  may  be  had  to  the  injection 
into  the  bowels  of  large  qnantities  of  warm  water,  with  snlphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  castor  oU.  Dr.  Byford  has  thrown  np  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gaUon 
ftt  a  time. 

While  these  measures  are  in  operation,  the  patient  maybe  allowed  to  hold 
in  his  mouth,  and  occasionally  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice.  If  carbonic  acid 
water  could  be  obtained,  small  draughts  of  it  cooled  with  ice,  and  frequently 
repeated,  would  probably  be  very  useful.  Dr.  Traflon,  who  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  yeast  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  allow  the  patient  to  drink  wine  or  whiskey  and  water 
ad  libitum.  Dr.  de  Bruller  gives  whiskey  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  to- 
gether, and  considers  nothing  else  necessary.  (Nashv.  Joum.  of  Med,  and 
Burg,,  Dec.,  1855,  p.  4T1.)  Dr.  J.  W.  Crooks,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  not 
lost  a  patient,  uses  alcoholic  drinks,  morphia,  and  blisters  t^  arrest  the 
vomiting,  and  states  that,  if  compelled  to  limit  his  choice  to  a  single  remedy, 
he  would  select  whiskey.  He  thinks  that  the  alcohol  neutralizes  the  poison, 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  the  alcohol  is  neutralized,  as  **  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
produce  intoxication."  He  prefers,  for  the  cathartic  effect,  sulphate  of  mag- 
neda  with  calcined  magnesia. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  80 ;  and,  if  the  secretion  of  bile  should  not  have  been  restored,  the  blue 
mass  or  calomel,  in  small  doses,  should  be  given  in  connection  or  alternation 
with  the  purgative.  Lime-water  and  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses  of  each, 
mixed,  and  repeated  every  hour,  may  be  tried  if  the  vomiting  continue. 

In  dmple  cases  little  other  treatment  is  necessary.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
antacids  to  correct  acidity,  and  one  of  the  simple  bitters  to  give  tone  to  the 
debilitated  stomach,  may  be  advisable ;  and,  in  cases  with  general  debility, 
and  anemic  blood,  snlphate  of  qninia  and  the  chalybeates  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously. Should  the  debility  be  considerable,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
egg-nog  or  milk-punch,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  inflammatory  form,  it  may  be  necessary,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  subsequently  from  the  part  affected 
by  cups,  which  may  be  followed  by  blisters.  In  other  respects  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  When  the  head  is  the 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  hair  should  be  thinned  or  removed, 
and  cold  applications  made,  in  addition  to  the  local  depletion. 

The  malignant  cases  require  early  and  vigorous  stimulation,  both  internal 
and  external.  The  great  point  is  to  bring  about  reaction.  Brandy  or  whis- 
key should  be  given  intenially  with  the  cathartic  medicines  employed,  and 
at  the  same  time  administered  by  enema,  associated  with  an  equal  measure 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  sufficient  water  for  dilution.  Externally,  sinapisms 
should  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  over  the  abdomen,  frictions  with 
heated  oil  of  turpentine,  or  Cayenne  pepper  heated  with  spirit,  to  the  spine 
and  limbs ;  and  heat  in  the  usual  mode  by  bottles  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks, 
Ac,  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  bath.  After  reaction,  the  case  is  to  be  treated 
In  the  ordinary  method. 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by 
miM  measures,  to  maintain  the  biliary  secretion,  and  to  guard  against  the 
caases  of  relapse,  as  over-eating,  improper  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  and  all 
fkllguing  exertion. 
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CLASS  n. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

The  above  title  does  not  exactly  designate  the  diseases  belonging  to  this 
class.  It  is  used,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  applica- 
tion. As  already  stated  (page  245),  the  second  class  embraces  constitntional 
affections,  which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
system,  bat  not  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  This  want  of  universality 
excludes  them  from  the  first  class  ;  and,  as  they  frequently  occupy  sevend 
different  organs  at  once,  and  may  pass  from  one  organ  to  another  during  the 
same  attack,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  category  of  affections  strictly  local. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  place  in  this  class  are  rheumatism  and  gout. 
There  are  others  that  properly  belong  to  it,  but,  for  convenience  sake,  are 
considered  elsewhere.  One  of  these  is  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease. 
This  is  certainly  a  constitutional  affection,  and  may  show  itself  in  any  one 
part,  or  in  many  parts  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time.  But  the  local  affec- 
tions are  of  so  fixed  a  character,  are  in  some  instances  so  strongly  marked, 
and  are  so  universally  looked  upon  as  constituting  distinct  diseases,  that  they 
are  advantageously  described  rather  in  reference  to  their  position  than  their 
nature.  Hence,  I  have  treated  of  what  concerns  the  disease  generally  under 
general  pathology,  and  propose  to  treat  of  its  local  exhibitions,  as  phthisis, 
external  scrofula,  mesenteric  disease,  &c.,  among  the  local  affections  belong- 
ing to  the  third  class.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  carcinoma  or 
cancer,  and  to  melanosis.  Syphilis,  in  its  advanc^  stages,  would  also  be 
attached  to  the  present  class,  were  it  admitted  into  this  work ;  but  it  is  so 
generally  considered  as  a  surgical  disease,  and  so  fully  treated  of  by  surgical 
writers,  that  it  may  be  omitted,  without  inconvenience,  in  a  treatise  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Some  of  the  non-febrile  eruptive  affections  hereafter 
to  be  considered,  are  really  constitutional ;  but  I  have  found  it  most  conve- 
nient not  to  separate  them  from  the  proper  local  diseases  of  the  skin,  to 
which  they  have  very  close  relations.  With  regard  to  rheumatism  and  gout, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  fever  which  attends  them  should  rank  them  in  the 
first  class  ;  but  fever  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  these  diseases ;' 
and,  when  it  occurs,  is  probably  in  general  secondary,  and  dependent  on  the 
local  affection. 

•Article  I. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Syn. — Rheumatumuf. 

Rheumatism  (from  fieu/m^  rheum  qt  flux)  is  a  constitutional  affection,  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  irritation  or  inflammation,  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
system  are  liable.  Its  general  characters  might  have  been  described,  in  the 
fbrst  part  of  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  as  one 
of  the  specific  forms  of  these  affections ;  while  its  appearance  in  particolar 
parts,  organs,  or  tissues  might  have  been  reserved  for  the  department  of 
special  diseases.  But  it  so  frequently  occupies  many  parts,  at  the  same  time 
or  successively,  in  the  same  attack,  and  presents  so  strong  an  individuality  in 
whatever  part  it  may  exist,  that  it  is  most  conveniently  considered  as  one 
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disease  wherever  it  may  appear,  and  therefore  as  belonging  to  this  section  of 
the  work.  It  was  formerly  eonfoonded  with  gont,  under  the  common  desig- 
nation of  arthritis ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Chapman,  the  application  to  it  of 
the  name  rheumatism  first  occurs  in  Ballonius's  treatise,  "De  Bheumaiismo, 
Ac.,^  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  It  is  considered  by  most  writers  to  be 
peculiar  to  some  one,  or  to  a  few  of  the  tissues,  as  the  fibrous,  muscular,  and 
serous.  I  believe  that  it  may  affect  one  or  all  of  them ;  and  proofs  of  the 
fact  will,  I  think,  be  afforded  in  the  following  pages. 

Rheumatism  may  be  divided,  according  to  its  seat,  or  its  grade  of  excite- 
ment Thus,  some  writers  treat  of  it  under  the  heads  of  articular  and  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  the  former  occupying  the  joints,  the  latter  the  muscles ; 
bat  the  fact  is,  that,  though  the  disease  is  often  situated  exclusively  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  parts,  it  often  also  occupies  both,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  same  attack.  A  better  division  is  that  founded  upon  difference 
in  grade ;  and,  for  convenience  of  description,  the  four  following  varieties 
may  be  recognized : — 1.  the  acute,  in  which  violent  local  inflammation  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  or  fever ;  2.  ihe  sttbticute, 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  less  violent,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever ;  8. 
the  (Tronic,  characterized  by  long  duration,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  in- 
flammatory action ;  and  4.  the  nervous,  in  which  there  is  neither  inflamma- 
tion nor  fever,  the  disease  consisting  exclusively  in  irritation,  and  that  di- 
rected especially  to  the  nervous  tissue. 

1.  Acute  Rheumatism. 

S^fmptoms,  Course,  Ac, — Fever  invariably  attends  this  form  of  the  disease. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  precede  the  inflammation ;  but  this  event  is  rare.  The 
primary  symptoms  are  generally  local.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they 
show  themselves  in  the  extremities,  and  usually  first  in  the  lower.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  confined  to  a  single  joint,  or  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  limb; 
but  much  more  frequently  it  affects  several  limbs,  and  different  portions  of 
the  trunk,  jointly  or  successively ;  and  occasionally  it  involves  almost  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  body.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  when  this 
last  event  occurs,  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  severely  affected  than  the 
other.  The  small  joints,  as  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  less  frequently 
inflamed  than  the  larger,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  begins  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  stiffness 
in  the  part,  which  soon  amounts  to  soreness  or  positive  pain,  especially  upon 
motion.  In  other  instances,  the  first  symptom  is  acute  and  violent  pain. 
Heat  and  swelling  soon  come  on ;  and,  when  the  pain  has  been  sharp  and 
lancinating,  it  is  very  commonly  moderated  after  tumefaction.  Extreme 
soreness,  however,  remains,  and  the  slightest  movement  of  the  part  occasions 
suffering.  The  swelling  is  usually  tense  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  often 
reddened,  with  a  light  rose  colour  gradually  shading  off  into  that  of  the 
healthy  skin ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  natural  colour  is  unaltered. 

Commencing  generally  in  one  part,  the  inflammation  quickly  extends  to 
others,  as  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  or  from  the  ankle  or  knee  of  one  side 
to  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other ;  then  to  the  wrist  or  elbow ;  some- 
times in  its  progress  attacking  neighbouring  parts,  sometimes  distant  parts 
in  succession ;  and  often  declining  or  disappearing  in  one  seat,  after  fixing 
upon  another.  The  swelling  of  the  deserted  joint  does  not  immediately  sub- 
side with  the  pain,  but  usually  becomes  softer,  and,  instead  of  being  firm  and 
elastic,  will  often  pit  somewhat  upon  pressure.  Not  unfrequently,  a  joint 
is  attacked  a  second  time,  and  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth  time,  or  even 
more  frequently,  before  the  disease  ends.    In  most  cases,  the  inflammation 
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is  confined  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints ;  in  some  it  affects 
more  especially  the  mnscles ;  in  others  again,  both  stroctnres  are  inTolved, 
and  indeed  all  the  tissues ;  the  whole  limb  being  swollen,  tense,  and  ex- 
tremely tender.  In  the  joints,  the  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  ligaments, 
or  may  affect  also  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  former  case,  the  sweUing 
is  firm  and  elastic,  in  the  latter  often  somewhat  soft  and  fluctuating,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  latter  condition  is 
especially  observable  in  the  knee,  where  fluctuation  may  be  perceived  on 
each  side  of  the  patella.  The  swelling  is  usually  greater  in  the  more  super- 
ficial joints,  as  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  than  in  those  more  protected  by 
mnscles,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder.  In  severe  cases,  the  suffering  is  often 
intense.  The  pains,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  absent,  are  at  times 
almost  excruciating,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  &c. ;  and  the  slight- 
est movement,  or  &e  least  jar  or  pressure,  occasions  so  much  suffering  that 
the  patient  does  not  dare  to  change  his  position,  and  dreads  the  approach  of 
any  one  to  his  bed. 

Yery  soon  after  the  local  seizure,  rigors  and  other  symptoms  of  commenc- 
ing fever  are  experienced,  followed  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of 
skin,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  thirst,  and  occasionally  headache.  The  fever 
is  almost  always  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  generally  of  a  violence  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  local  affection,  though  not  invariably  so.  The  pulse 
is  full,  strong,  and  usually  not  very  frequent,  varying  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  not  exceeding  a 
hundred.  Respiration  is  not  sensibly  disturbed,  while  the  disease  confines 
itself  to  external  parts.  The  surface,  though  warm,  is  less  heated  than  in 
most  other  fevers,  and  is  often  moist,  sometimes  indeed  bathed  in  copious 
sweats,  which  have  a  peculiar  sour  and  sickening  smell,  and  have  no  effect 
in  relieving  the  inflammation  or  pain.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and 
thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  There  is  seldom  nausea  or  vomiting. 
The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  sometimes  obstinately  so.  The 
secretions  are  little  diminished,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  which  is 
scanty,  high  coloured,  and  disposed  to  let  fall  lateritious  sediments  upon 
cooling.  The  brain  is  usually  remarkably  exempt  from  disorder ;  the  patient 
being  seldom  delirious,  though  not  unfrequently  deprived  of  sleep  by  the 
violence  of  his  pains.  I  have,  however,  seen  delirium  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, without  any  reason  to  suspect  cerebral  inflammation.  The  fever  is 
usually  remittent,  with  exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  often  accom- 
panied with  an  increase  of  the  pains.  These  are  consequently  worse  at  night, 
and  relax  somewhat  with  the  fever  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  may  run  its  course,  and  very  often  does  so,  without  penetrat- 
ing any  of  the  great  cavities.  But  often,  also,  either  by  a  simple  extension, 
or  by  a  metastasis  of  the  inflammatory  action,  various  internal  organs  become 
affected,  and  the  case  very  seriously  complicated.  The  most  frequent  of 
these  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  and  investing  membranes 
of  the  heart,  constituting  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  The  fact  that  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  occasionally  originates  in  rheumatism,  and  even 
the  peculiar  liability  of  the  cardiac  membranes  to  become  inflamed,  have 
been  long  known  to  the  profession ;  but  Bouillaud  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
firequency  of  the  affection,  and  its  existence  in  many  cases  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  would  not  have  indicated  it.  According  to  that  author,  it 
occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Wm.  Budd 
states  that,  out  of  forty-three  cases  of  which  he  preserved  accurate  notes,  the 
symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  were  unequivocal  in  twentj- 
one,  of  which  five  were  pericarditis.  (Tiveedie^s  Syst,  of  Fract.  Med.)  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  occurs  in  this  country. 
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Probablj  oar  energetic  practice  in  acute  rheumatism  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  difference.  According  to  Dr.  Budd,  the  period  at  which  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease comes  on  yaries  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-seventh  day ;  and,  though 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fuller  that  it  occurs  at  all  stages,  and  sometimes  e?en  pre- 
cedes the  inflampiation  of  the  Joints,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  greater 
fk«qaency  at  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  (  TreaH&e  on  Rheu- 
maiismf  Am.  ed.,  1854,  p.  165.)  WiUi  us,  acute  rheumatism  often  term- 
inates within  the  limits  stated  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  probably  before  the  time  at 
which  the  cardiac  inflammation  would  ensue,  were  the  case  to  run  its  natural 
course. 

Endocarditis  is  much  more  frequent  than  pericarditis ;  and,  when  the  latter 
occurs,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  both  affections  yield  to  proper  remedies.  Pericarditis  is  more  imme- 
diately dangerous,  endocarditis  leaves  the  most  unpleasant  effects  behind  it 
In  the  former,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  often  coalesce  in  case  of 
recovery,  without  disagreeable  consequences.  In  the  latter,  disease  of  the 
valves  sometimes  remains,  which  is  followed  in  time  by  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation, and  ultimately  by  death.  For  further  details  in  relation  to  these  af- 
fections, their  symptoms,  physical  sig^ns,  anatomical  characters,  and  results, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
state  that,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  pain  and  oppression 
in  the  precordial  region,  difficult  or  hurried  breathing  with  or  without  cough, 
palpitation,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  an  anxious,  disturbed,  or  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance,  supervene,  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  an  examination  should  be  made,  by  means  of  auscultation  and 
percussion,  into  the  condition  of  that  organ  and  its  membranes.  The  cardiac 
affection  may,  indeed,  occur  without  announcing  itself  by  any  of  these  symp- 
toms, and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  entirely  escape  attention,  unless  sought 
for  by  the  means  alluded  to.  But  some  caution  is  to  be  observed  not  to 
draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion^  as  to  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  from  the 
circumstance  that  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  auscultation ;  for  they  may 
sometimes  arise  from  the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  highly  fibrinated 
blood,  independently  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  frequent  attendants  on  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  acute  rheumatism,  especially  in  its  advanced  stage. 
In  general,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  not  attended  by 
any  material  abatement  of  the  external  inflammation,  so  that  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  extension,  and  not  as  a  transfer  of  the  disease.  A  case, 
however,  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  young  lady  occurred  to  me,  in  Which  a 
retrocession  of  the  Inflammation  from  one  of  the  lower  extremities  was  fol- 
lowed by  disease  of  the  heart,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Either 
there  was  metastasis  here,  or  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  excitement  in 
the  central  organ  called  off  the  disease  from  the  limb  upon  the  principle  of 
revulsion.  It  is  said  that  rheumatism  affecting  the  ligamentous  structure  of 
joints,  is  more  apt  to  extend  to  the  heart  than  the  same  affection,  seated  in 
the  s}'novial  membranes.  Children,  when  affected  with  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, are  much  more  liable  to  this  complication  than  adults ;  and,  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  liability  appears  to  diminish  with  the  age.  Women 
sre  said  also  to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  men. 

Next  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  the  pleura  is  probably  the  most  fire- 
quent  seat  of  internal  rheumatic  inflammation.  Pleuritis,  however,  seems, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  disease,  or  at  least  to  occur 
simultaneously  with  it  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lungs  them- 
selves are  occasionally  attacked  with  rheumatic  inflammation,  causing  a  va- 
riety of  pneumonia. 
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Sometimes  the  brain  or  its  inrestiDg  membranes  are  affected.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  is  seated  more  especially  in  the  membranes,  though  aa 
irritation  is  ondoubtedlj  propagated  to  the  cerebral  substance.  Disease  of 
the  heart  has  generally  of  late  been  observed  in  these  cases,  and  the  cerebral 
affection  has  been  considered  by  some  as  depending  npon  the  cardiac  The 
probability  is,  that  the  two  are  mere  coincidences,  depending  npon  a  common 
canse.  Pain  in  the  head,  with  increased  sensibility  to  light  and  sound,  de- 
lirium, and  coma,  are  signs  of  the  extension  of  rheumatism  to  the  brain. 
The  use  of  large  doses  of  quinia  in  acute  rheumatism  is  said  to  have  caused 
this  complication,  in  some  instances.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  are  so  vio- 
lent, and  a  fatal  termination  so  speedy,  occurring  even  within  a  few  hours,  as 
to  have  gained  for  this  form  of  the  affection  the  name  of  rheumatic  apoplexy. 
This  probably  depends  upon  an  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  brain,  under 
the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  disease.  Insanity  is  said  to  have  followed  ce- 
rebral irritation  of  rheumatic  origin.  {Arch,  (hn,,  Juin,  1856,  p.  tl3.) 

The  peritoneum  is  sometimes  though  rarely  affected.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Occasionally  violent  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  supervene  in  rheumatism,  but  oftener,  I  believe, 
in  other  forms  of  it  than  in  the  acute.  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  kidneys.  (See  Subacute  and  Nervous  BheunuUism,) 

All  these  internal  attacks  of  rheumatism  may  occur,  either  as  accompani- 
ments of  the  external  disease,  or  originally ;  in  which  latter  case  the  diagnosis 
is  often  difficult.  One  circumstance  common  to  all  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
less  serious  in  their  character,  and  generally  yield  more  readily  to  the  means 
employed  for  their  relief,  than  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  parts. 
They  may  always  be  suspected  when  they  occur  either  coiucidently,  or  in 
alternation  with  external  attacks,  however  slight. 

A  variety  of  acute  rheumatism  denominated  bilious  has  sometimes  been 
noticed,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts.  Its  peculiarities  may  be  dependent 
upon  two  causes.  The  transfer  or  extension  of  rheumatic  irritation  to  the 
liver  may  derange  the  functions  of  that  organ,  giving  rise  in  some  instances 
to  bilious  vomiting  from  an  excess  of  secretion,  in  others  to  yellowness  of  the 
tongue,  conjunctiva,  and  skin,  with  bilious  urine  and  clay-coloured  stools, 
from  a  suspension  of  the  secretion,  as  in  jaundice.  (See  Jaundice.)  But 
more  frequently,  the  rheumatism  is  coincident  with  an  attack  of  intermittent 
or  remittent  fever,  and  exhibits,  along  with  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  the 
bilious  symptoms  and  paroxysmal  character  of  those  affections. 

The  disease  occasionally  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  marked  by  di- 
minished force  and  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  copious  sweats  during  sleep, 
a  feeling  of  great  debility,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  metastasis. 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  very  seldom  of  the  peculiar  kind  denominated 
typhous. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatism  is  uncertain.  By  proper  remedial  mea- 
sures it  may  frequently  be  arrested  in  a  week  or  two  ;  but  sometimes  it  runs 
on  for  six  weeks,  two  months,  three  months,  or  even  longer.  Perhaps  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks  is  the  ordinary  duration,  under  judicious  treatment 
from  the  beginning.  In  its  course  it  not  unfrequently  exhibits  alternations  of 
amendment  and  aggravation ;  and  sometimes,  when  everything  promises  fairly, 
the  disease  resumes,  without  obvious  cause,  all  its  original  violence.  In  some 
cases,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  local  attacks  in  different  parts,  each  run- 
ning a  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  recurring  again 
and  again  in  the  same  part  In  any  one  position,  a  decline  of  the  disease  is 
indicated,  first  by  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  pain,  then  by  a 
softening  of  the  part,  so  that,  instead  of  being  tense  and  elastic  as  at  first, 
it  will  not  unfrequently  retain  for  some  time  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
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lastly  by  a  gradaal  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  the  general  disease  is 
ftboat  to  give  way,  new  accessions  of  inflammation  cease,  or,  if  they  occur, 
exhibit  a  much  mUder  character ;  the  violence  of  the  pain  everywhere  snb- 
ades ;  the  patient  loses  his  excessive  sensibility  to  impressions  from  without, 
lad  the  febrile  symptoms  are  moderated  or  disappear.  Some  swelling  and 
soreness  are  apt  to  remain,  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  violence  of  the 
disease  is  passed ;  and  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles  are 
frequently  left,  after  convalescence  has  been  long  established.  In  some  cases, 
the  febrile  movement  does  not  cease  with  the  obvious  inflammation,  being 
kept  up  probably  by  some  lurking  affection  of  the  internal  organs,  possibly 
by  inflammation  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  arteries.  On  the  contrary,  more  or 
Ims  local  disease  is  not  unfrequently  left  after  the  fever  has  gone,  and  the 
acute  degenerates  into  chronic  rheumatism. 

Anaiomical  Characters. — ^The  blood  abounds  in  fibrin,  and  almost  always 
exhibits  the  buffy  coat  when  drawn  during  life,  and  allowed  to  coagulate. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  pneumonia,  there  is  no  one  of  the  phlegmasisB 
in  which  these  characters  exist  so  strongly  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
In  one  instance,  Andral  and  Oavarret  found  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  10.2 
parts  of  fibrin,  the  healthy  standard  being  3.  But  it  is  only  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  acute  pain  and  fever  that  this  excess  is  so  striking.  The  pro- 
portion after  their  disappearance,  though  swelling  and  soreness  may  remain, 
is  sometimes  below  the  healthy  mean.  Dr.  Ghirrod,  after  the  examination  of 
a  great  number  of  cases,  states  that  he  has  found  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheu- 
matism no  more  uric  acid  than  exists  in  that  fluid  in  health,  that  is,  only  a 
tnce.  (Land,  Med,  Gaz,,  Feb.  1848,  and  July,  1854.) 

After  death,  the  synovial  membranes  have  been  found  red  and  thickened, 
and  the  liquid  in  their  cavities  simply  increased,  without  material  alteration 
of  character.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  pus  has  been  observed  in  the 
joints,  and,  still  more  rarely,  false  membrane  and  albuminous  flocculi.  The 
fibro-cartilages  have  also  exhibited  evidences  of  inflammation  in  softening  and 
erosion.  Urate  of  soda  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  any  instance,  de- 
tected in  the  joints.  The  muscles  affected  by  the  disease  have  presented  a 
dark-red  colour,  with  softening,  and  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serum  into  their 
mterstitial  cellular  tissue.  Signs  of  inflanmiation  have  also  been  noticed  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries.  Internal  inflammation,  attendant  on  the 
disease,  leaves  the  same  effects  behind  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Causes. — Almost  the  only  known  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
cold.  Moisture  increases  its  effect,  but,  in  all  probability,  only  by  serving  as 
a  more  rapid  conductor  than  dry  air.  The  cold  operates  most  powerfully 
daring  perspiration  from  previous  exercise  or  exposure  to  heat.  Sleeping  in 
damp  sheets  or  upon  damp  ground,  the  wearing  of  wet  clothes,  exposure  to 
cold  rains  without  subsequent  change  of  dress,  and  sitting  in  a  damp,  cold 
room,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
the  disease.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  inferred  that  rheu- 
matism must  be  most  prevalent  in  damp,  changeable  climates,  and,  as  relates 
to  the  seasons,  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  in  spring. 

But  something  more  is  requisite  than  cold.  There  must  also  be  a  peculiar 
state  of  system  predisposing  to  this  form  of  disease.  There  must  be  a  rheu- 
matic diathesis.  In  what  this  diathesis  consists  has  not  been  discovered. 
There  are  no  signs  by  which  its  existence  can  be  detected,  with  an  approach 
to  certainty.  Large  jointed,  muscular,  and  lank  frames  are  probably  more 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  opposite  characteristics.  Men  are  more  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  than  women,  but  in  all  probability,  because  more  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  The  predisposition  is  certainly  much  affected 
by  age.    Children  under  ten  years,  and  adults  over  sixty,  are  seldom  attacked ; 
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and  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is  most  preyalent  is  probably  be- 
tween fifteen  and  thirty-fiye  or  forty.  Among  the  most  powerful  predisposing 
causes  is  a  previous  attack.  At  least,  persons  once  affected  are  more  liable  to 
the  complaint  afterwards  than  they  had  previously  been ;  and,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  old,  it  is  almost  always  in  those  who  have  been  attacked  in  earlier  life. 
I  think  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  often  in- 
herited. It  is  apt  to  exist  in  members  of  the  same  fiEimily,  whether  inherited 
or  not  Debility  appears  to  favour  the  predisposition ;  though  full  and  vig- 
orous health  does  not  afford  protection.  The  diathesis,  when  strong,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  generate  the  disease,  without  the  aid  of  exciting  causes. 

Diagnosis, — Oout  is  the  only  complaint  with  which  acuto  rheumatism  is 
liable  to  be  confounded ;  and  from  this  it  is  in  general  readily  distinguished. 
The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  forms  of  rheumatism.  The 
diagnostic  symptoms  will  be  more  conveniently  given  under  gout 

Prognosis. — Acute  rheumatism,  though  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  is 
in  adults  very  seldom  immediately  fatd,  and,  if  properly  managed,  rarely 
leaves  any  fatal  effects  behind  it  If  uncomplicated  with  the  internal  inflam- 
mations alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms,  it  may  almost  always  be 
conducted  to  a  favourable  issue.  Of  these  complications,  the  cerebral,  though 
comparatively  unfrequcnt,  is  probably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  occurs,  most  fatal.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis  have  been  already  alluded  to.  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  expressing  my  conviction,  that  these  dangers,  so  far  as  acuto  rheuma- 
tism is  concerned,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  more  than  a  single  case  of  fatal  affection  of  the  heart  in 
adults,  either  during  or  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  acuto  rheumatism,  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  children,  however, 
the  case  is  otherwise.  In  these,  though  the  complaint  is  comparatively  very 
rare,  it  is  always  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  give  rise  to  a 
condition  of  the  heart,  ending  in  fatal  hypertrophy  and  dUatation. 

2.  Subacute  BheumaHsni. 

Very  many  cases  of  rheumatism  occur,  so  limited  in  extont,  and  attended 
with  so  little  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  the  acute  variety ;  while  their  brief  duration  excludes  them  from  the 
chronic.  These  are  embraced  in  the  division  at  present  under  consideration. 
As  in  the  preceding  variety,  the  disease  may  in  this  affect  either  the  muscles 
or  the  joints ;  but,  while  in  the  acute  the  joints  are  most  frequently  affected, 
in  the  subacute,  the  precedence  belongs  to  the  muscles. 

SymplomSf  Course^  &c, — Two  or  more  joints  may  be  inflamed ;  but,  in 
probably  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  at  a 
time ;  as,  with  the  grade  of  action  often  present  in  these  cases,  an  extension 
to  several  of  the  articulations  simultaneously  would  give  rise  to  decided  fever, 
and  thus  constitute  acute  rheumatism.  The  local  symptoms  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  described  under  the  preceding  variety.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, is  usually  less  severe,  amounting  often  only  to  slight  aching  or  soreness. 
There  is  also  less  redness  and  heat,  and  the  swelling  is  less  tense  and  elastic. 
There  is  sometimes  increased  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  that  of  the 
bursoe ;  and  fluctuation  may  be  noticed  in  the  joint,  especially  the  knee. 

In  the  muscnlar  form,  as  in  the  articular,  the  disease  may  extend  to  several 
muscles,  or  be  limited  to  one.  It  very  frequently  extends  to  several  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  concerned  in  the  same  office.  In  some  instances, 
there  is  at  first  a  feeling  of  soreness,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  amounts 
to  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  becomes  acute  when  the  muscle  contracts.     In 
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Others,  the  patient  firat  becomes  sensible  of  the  complaint  by  a  very  severe 
sharp  lancinating  pain,  which  seizes  the  mnscle  upon  some  occasion  when  it 
18  saddenlj  called  into  action,  as  npon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
tore,  to  torn  in  bed,  or  to  lift  a  bnrthen.  The  pain  is  sometimes  excrociating, 
BO  that  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  repeat  the  motion ;  and,  when  the  part  is 
necessarily  mored,  as  in  respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  the  suffering  is  very  great 
During  the  interrals  of  motion,  there  is  generally  also  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
or  aching,  with  increased  heat,  and  the  part  is  usually  more  or  less  tender 
when  pressed.  Sometimes  there  is  tumefiaustion ;  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  con- 
siderable, and  is  often  wanting.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  excited,  and  the 
general  heat  increased ;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  scarcely  amounts 
to  fever.  Any  of  the  external  muscles  may  be  affected,  and  the  disease  often 
takes  a  name  according  to  its  seat  The  internal  muscles  also  are  often 
attacked  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 

But  this  variety  of  rheumatism  is  not  confined  to  the  joints  and  muscles. 
It  is  probably  capable  of  attacking  any  of  the  tissues.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  nervous  sheaths,  producing  pain 
npon  pressure  along  their  course,  and  extending  an  irritation  to  the  nerves 
themselves,  which  is  felt  in  pain  and  spasm  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  Many  of  the  severe  and  complicated  nervous  disorders  both  of 
external  and  internal  parts,  connected  with  tenderness  of  the  spinal  column 
when  the  spinous  processes  are  pressed,  are  probably  owing  to  subacute 
rheumatism  in  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  liable  to  metastasis,  certainly  more 
80  than  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic.  In  the  acute,  the  inflammation  is  so 
severe  as  to  give  a  strong  direction  of  the  disordered  constitutional  tendencies 
to  its  own  seat ;  in  the  chronic,  the  disease  appears  often  to  be  almost  local, 
and  indisposed  to  change.  In  the  subacute,  the  constitutional  tendency  is 
strong,  while  the  local  affection  is  so  feeble,  that  it  readily  yields  to  causes 
which  give  the  irritation  another  direction.  The  variety  is  intermediate 
between  the  highly  inflammatory  and  the  pure  nervous  forms. 

To  complete  a  view  of  subacute  rheumatism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
it  in  some  of  its  more  frequent  seats. 

In  the  Scalp. — The  sul)cutaneous  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scalp 
is  occasionally  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  It  is  known  by  head- 
ache, often  quite  severe,  soreness  of  the  scalp  on  pressure,  pain  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  the  presence  of  rheumatism  pre- 
viously, or  at  the  same  time,  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  These  symptoms 
will  in  general  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  nervous  or  sick  headache,  for 
which,  without  care,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken.  In  this  latter  affection, 
pressure,  instead  of  causing  pain,  often  yields  relief 

In  the  Eyes. — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  its  fibrous  coat.  In  the  former  case,  the  motions  of  the  ball  are 
affected,  and  every  movement  which  tends  to  put  the  diseased  muscle  on  the 
stretch,  or  every  attempt  to  contract  it,  occasions  severe  pain.  When  all 
the  muscles  are  affected,  the  eye  is  held  firmly  in  one  position,  from  which  it 
cmnot  move ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  When  the  sclerotica  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  the  ball  is  painful  to  pressure,  and  a  dull  redness  may  sometimes  be 
seen  through  the  conjunctiva ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  affection 
from  ordinary  inflammation,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  the  constitu- 
tional tendencies  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  system  at  the  time.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  function  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  impaired  by 
rheumatism  seated  in  the  nervous  centre  of  vision,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve  connecting  the  retina  with  the  centre.  Dr.  D.  J.  Cain,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  relates  a  case  of  amaurosis  apparently  proceeding  from  this  cause, 
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which  yielded  immediately  to  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  {CharlesUm 
Med.  Joum.  and  Bev.,  xi,  614.) 

In  the  Face, — The  masseter  muscle  is  sometimes  affected  with  rhemnatic 
inflammatioD,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  month,  and  g^reat  alarm  ii 
sometimes  created  under  the  apprehension  of  tetanus  or  locked  jaw.  It  ii 
sufficient  for  the  physician  to  be  aware  of  the  occasional  existence  of  such  t 
condition  of  the  muscle,  to  avoid  aU  danger  of  so  gross  an  error. 

In  the  Neck, — ^Under  the  name  of  stiff-necky  wry-neckf  or  torticollis,  rheu- 
matism sometimes  exists  in  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  especially  ii 
the  stemo-mastoid.  It  may  occupy  both  sides  of  the  neck  equally,  in  which 
case  the  head  is  held  stiffly  erect,  and  steadily  looking  forward  ;  but  moeh 
more  frequently  one  side  only  is  disordered,  and  the  head  is  drawn  towards 
that  side,  usually  more  or  less  obliquely.  While  the  head  is  allowed  to  n> 
main  at  rest,  the  patient  is  easy,  or  feels  only  a  dull  aching ;  but  every  more- 
ment  is  exquisitely  painful. 

In  the  Parietes  of  the  Chest — Pleurodynia, — This  complaint  is  not  nnfife- 
quent.  It  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  chan^ 
terized  by  severe,  acute,  and  generally  shifting  pain  in  the  side  upon  taking 
a  full  breath  or  coughing,  by  soreness  of  the  intercostal  spaces  upon  pressure^ 
and  by  the  general  absence  of  fever.  It  resembles  pleurisy  in  its  most  ob- 
vious symptoms,  and,  when  attended,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  a  slight  lerer, 
or  by  an  accidental  cough,  the  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain  that  it  can  be  nude 
out  only  by  attending  to  the  physical  signs.  (See  Pleurisy,)  The  risk  of 
confounding  the  two  affections  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that,  in  conseqoence 
of  the  pain  arising  from  contraction  of  the  intercostals,  there  is  little  ezptn- 
sion  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  respiratory  murmur  is  leas 
distinct  than  in  health.  As  other  muscles  about  the  chest  are  often  affected 
at  the  same  time,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  severe 
pain  upon  attempting  to  twist  or  bend  the  trunk. 

In  the  Abdominal  Parietes. — This  is  a  very  rare  seat  of  rheumatism,  which 
nevertheless  does  sometimes  attack  tlie  abdominal  muscles,  producing  symp- 
toms that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  peritonitis,  though  distinguishable 
by  the  effect  of  movement,  and  tlie  want  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
that  affection. 

In  the  Lumbar  Muscles. — Lumbago. — This  occupies  the  muscles  sitoated 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  sometimes  extending  up  the  spine,  sometimes  shoot- 
ing round  towards  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  upon  one  side  exclusively,  or 
upon  both.  It  is  often  first  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain,  as 
if  from  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, or  to  raise  a  burthen.  AVhen  very  severe,  it  confines  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  in  one  position,  from  which  he  cannot  move  without  exquisite  suffering. 
In  milder  cases,  the  patient  can  often  walk,  but  always  stiffly,  and  genenl^f 
partially  bent  forward  upon  the  hips,  with  the  spine  perfectly  rigid.  It  is 
not  unfi-equently  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  action,  and  may  even  be 
so  severe  as  to  come  with  propriety  under  the  division  of  acute  rheumatism 
In  such  a  case,  however,  it  usually  forms  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  affectioa. 
The  effects  of  motion,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure,  sufficiently  distingnijii 
it  from  the  violent  pains  of  malignant  fevers.  From  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys it  differs  in  wanting  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  towards  the 
groin,  the  retraction  of  the  testicles,  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
and  the  nausea  nnd  vomiting  which  characterize  that  disease ;  as  also  in  the 
more  decided  tenderness,  and  greater  pain  on  certain  motions  which  bring 
the  muscles  of  the  back  into  play.  Disease  of  the  spine  occasions  al^o  se- 
vere lumbar  pains,  which  are  sometimes  increased  by  motion ;  but  there  is 
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less  pain  npon  piessnre,  less  acateness  in  the  sjmptoms,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
order in  the  functions  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  wanting  in  lumbago. 
In  the  Hip, — SciaHca, — The  parts  about  the  hip  are  often  attacked  with 
rheumatism,  which  is  seated  sometimes  in  the  muscles,  sometimes  in  the  joint 
or  in  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  and  occasionally  also,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  neurilemma  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  showing  itself  by  tenderness  along 
the  course  of  that  nerve,  and  pain  with  other  disordered  sensations  in  the  corre- 
sponding thigh  and  leg.  The  simultaneous  occurrence,  or  previous  existence 
of  rheumatism  in  other  parts,  is  the  surest  diagnostic  sign  of  this  affection, 
which  might  otherwise  be  readily  confounded  with  neuralgic  pains,  or  those 
having  their  origin  in  common  inflammation.  The  steadiness  of  the  pain, 
which  is  rather  dull  than  acute,  and  its  increase  when  the  patient  becomes 
warm  in  bed,  are  other  signs  of  its  rheumatic  character.  Sciatica,  however, 
is  more  frequently  chronic  than  either  acute  or  subacute. 

In  the  Heart, — The  subacute  form  of  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  apt  to  invade 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  frequently  the  origin 
of  serious  organic  disease  of  the  heart  than  the  acute  variety;  at  least,  of  the 
cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  originating  in  rheumatism  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  am  confident  that  the  larger  number  have  succeeded  ex- 
ternal attacks  of  rheumatism,  too  moderate  or  limited  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  acute  variety,  as  defined  in  this  work.  It  is  this  form,  too, 
which  is  most  likely  to  seize  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  pro- 
ducing, according  to  its  severity,  immediate  death,  or  severe  pains,  palpita- 
tions, oppression,  &c.,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  a  chronic  affection 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Cases  of  sudden  death, 
leaving  no  satisfactory  post-mortem  evidences  of  their  cause,  are,  I  believe, 
occasionally  attributable  to  the  transfer  to  the  heart,  or  the  original  occur- 
rence in  the  heart,  of  a  rheumatic  irritation  so  severe  as  wholly  to  disable  the 
organ,  or  the  part  of  it  affected,  from  contracting. 

In  the  Alimentary  Canal, — Instances  of  subacute  rheumatism  in  the  osso- 
phagus  sometimes  occur,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and  severe 
pain  in  swallowing,  but  they  are  rare.  In  the  stomach  it  is  not  uncommon, 
producing,  according  as  it  attacks  the  muscular  or  mucous  coat,  severe  pain, 
with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  a  sense  of 
heat,  weight,  and  oppression,  with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  sometimes  the  two 
sets  of  symptoms  are  combined.  Another  not  unfrequent  seat  of  rheumatism, 
not  sufficiently  noticed,  I  think,  by  authors  generally,  is  the  mtiscular  coat  of 
the  botcels.  The  patient  complains  of  a  constant  aching  in  some  portion  of 
the  bowel,  especially  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  which  is  increased 
at  times  into  the  most  violent  pain,  whenever  the  muscular  coat  is  stimulated 
into  contraction  by  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  by  purgative  medicine.  Some- 
times the  muscle  is  so  severely  affected,  that  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  contract, 
and  obstinate  constipation  ensues.  There  is  generally  tenderness  on  pressure, 
within  a  limited  portion  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease  may  often  be  recog- 
nized from  occurring  upon  the  retrocession  of  an  external  attack,  or  in  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  subject  to  rheumatism.  It  differs  from  colic  in  being 
less  decidedly  spitemodic,  and  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bowel,  in  the  much  less  violence  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 
Rheumatism  sometimes  also  attacks  the  mucous  coai  of  the  bowels,  producing 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Every  practitioner,  I  presume,  is  familiar  with  in- 
stances, in  which  subacute  external  rheumatism  has  alternated  with  one  of 
these  affections.  There  is  no  reason,  whatever,  for  considering  the  disease 
essentially  different  in  its  two  seats 
In  the  Diaphragm, — Rheumatism  sometimes  attacks  the  diaphragm ;  and 
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there  is  probably  no  seat  in  which  it  is  more  painfol  and  distressing.  A 
severe  pain  shoots  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  spine,  sometimes  throogh  the 
body,  sometimes  circularly  along  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  violent  cases, 
is  increased  to  agony  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  full  inspiration.  Breathing, 
which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  ribs,  is  oft«n  very  difiBcult  and  oppressed, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  suffocation.  Hiccough,  the  sardonic 
laugh,  and  delirium,  are  said  occasionally  to  attend  the  complaint  The 
swallowing  of  food  produces  acute  pain  at  the  point  where  the  oesophagu 
penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  the  food  is  r^ected  in  conseqaence 
of  the  spasm  thus  excited.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  affected,  and  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  side. 

In  the  Liver  and  Kidneys, — In  both  these  glands,  attacks  simnlating  ordi- 
nary inflammation  occasionally  happen,  in  rheumatic  individuals,  either 
originally  or  by  metastasis,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  with  the 
other  forms  of  internal  subacute  rheumatism.  When  the  liver  is  affected, 
there  are  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  bypochondrium,  often  a  jaundiced 
hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting,  or  melcna 
In  the  nephritic  affection,  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  shooting  towards  the  groin,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  testi- 
cle, but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  copious  deposition  of  urates  which 
characterizes  gout,  nor  so  urgent  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  as  u 
ordinary  nephritis.  The  complaint,  whether  in  the  liver  or  kidney,  is  it- 
tended,  as  a  general  rule,  with  much  less  fever  than  ordinary  inflammitioB 
of  these  organs,  and  very  seldom  ends  unfavourably. 

In  relation  to  other  organs  little  need  be  said.  Neither  the  brain  nor  iit 
membranes  are  often  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  There  is  reasoo 
to  believe  that  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  involved  by  its  contiguity  with 
the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pleurodynia ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  in- 
flammation may  sometimes  penetrate  from  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the  jferi- 
tojieum.  The  uterus  is,  I  believe,  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism ;  and 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  were  nothing  more  than  examples  of  this  affection.* 
Rheumatism  also  occasionally  attacks  the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It  has  ereo 
been  noticed  in  the  skin,  either  confined  to  one  part,  or  attacking  sercrai 
parts  scccessivcly,  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  exquisite  8en6itiT^ 
ness,  so  that  the  slightest  friction  produces  severe  paui,  or  as  a  steady  aching 
or  feeling  of  soreness,  or  a  sharp  pricking  or  darting  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  excited  sometimes  by  the 
touch.  (Archives  Gen,,  3e  ser,,  xii.  120.) 

This  variety  of  rhenmatism,  when  seated  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nervous  trunks,  shows  itself  occasionallf 
by  rigid  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  particular  muscla 
affected  are,  of  course,  those  corresponding  with  the  diseasiMl  centre  or  trunk. 
The  contractions  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  or  may  affect 
those  of  the  trunk,  and  even,  in  all  probability,  the  involuntary  muscles.  The 
contractions  usually  alternate  with  relaxation,  in  other  words  arc  paroxysmal 
Sometimes  they  are  so  violent  as  to  imitate  tetanus ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  milder  and  more  manageable  cases  of  idiopathic  tetantf 
are  simply  subacute  rheumatism  of  the  spinal  meninges.  This  variety  of  the 
disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  fever.  The  late  Prof  Ch^h 
man  called  attention  to  this  character  of  rheumatism  in  his  published  lecturei 

The  duration  of  subacute  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  de* 
pends  greatly  upon  the  treatment.     It  is  often  relieved  in  two  or  three  dayi^ 

*  For  florae  supposed  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  uterus,  see  a  paper  bj  Dr.  J.  B^ 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  the  Amcr,  Joum,  of  Med,  Scitncet  for  July,  1845. 
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s  nins  on  for  weeks  or  months  if  neglected,  degenerating,  in 
s,  into  the  chronic  form.  Thoogh  much  more  readllj  subdued 
3,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  return  quickly. 
The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  rariety.  The 
rery  apt  to  result  from  a  partial  exposure  to  cold,  as  from  small 
•Id  air,  or  the  uncovering,  in  a  cold  place,  of  a  part  of  the  body 
2ted.     It  is  said  that  sudden  muscular  movements,  or  violent 

apt  to  induce  it.  They  may  sometimes  do  so  when  a  strong 
L  exists ;  but  more  frequently,  when  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
erve  to  make  known  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
istitutional  tendency  is  very  strong,  it  is  probable  that  anything 
serve  to  bring  on  the  local  affection,  such  as  stimulant  drinks, 
tides  of  food.  Some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  predisposition 
)f  rheumatism. 

— The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  severity  of  the  local  cpm- 
le  general  symptoms,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  upon  movement 
scles  are  concerned,  the  frequent  mobility  of  the  affection,  and 
^ence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  arc  characters  by  which 
imatic  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  common  inflam- 
ying  the  same  partfl. 

— This  is  rarely  otherwise  than  favourable.  The  disease  is 
fatal,  unless  when  it  seizes  upon  some  vital  organ,  as  the  sto- 

or  heart;  and  even  then  may  very  generally  be  relieved  by 
*emedies.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  a  sudden  seizure  of 
structure  of  the  heart,  ro  as  to  arrest  its  movements.     Another 

production  of  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  through  fre- 
tted irritation. 

3.   Chronic  Rheumatism, 

ty  of  rheumatism  may  exist  in  tlic  fibrous,  synovial,  or  muscular 
.  most  frequent  in  the  joints.  It  may  occur  either  as  an  original 
is  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack.  It  is  some- 
to  a  single  part,  sometimes  extends  to  several ;  and  may  be 
)r  movable.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  more  apt  to 
n  its  original  seat  than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 
1  to  the  joints,  the  swelling  is  generally  not  great,  sometimes 
all  visible,  unless  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected,  when  there 
faction  from  the  effused  fluid.  In  old  cases,  however,  the  liga- 
:en  thickened,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  some  effusion  into 
issue.  Redness  is  generally  quite  wanting.  There  is,  in  almost 
re  or  less  pain,  which  is  obtuse  and  aching  rather  than  acute,  is 
ed  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  at  night,  and  is  usually  worst  in 
weather.  Rheumatic  patients  can  not  unfrequently  foretell  a 
the  pains  produced  by  the  damp  cold  winds  that  precede  it.  In 
es,  however,  there  is  little  pain ;  but  only  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
B  upon  motion.  The  heat  of  the  part  is  seldom  increased.  On 
,  the  patient  often  complains  of  chilly  sensations,  and  these  are 
le  most  unpleasant  local  effects  of  the  disease, 
muscles  are  affected,  they  often  waste  away,  shrink,  and  become 
ind,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  of  examining  them 
they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  a  yellowish,  transiu- 
ons  secretion  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  their  fibres, 
generally  a  complete  absence  of  fever  in  chronic  rheumatism ; 
ae  cases  in  which  disorganization  of  the  joints  has  taken  place, 
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there  is  probably  no  seat  in  which  it  is  more  painful  and  distressing.  A 
severe  pain  shoots  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  spine,  sometimes  through  the 
body,  sometimes  circularly  along  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  which,  in  violent  cases, 
is  increased  to  agony  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  full  inspiration.  Breathing, 
which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  ribs,  is  often  very  difficult  and  oppressed, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  feelings  of  suffocation.  Hiccough,  the  sardonic 
laugh,  and  delirium,  are  said  occasionally  to  attend  the  complaint  The 
BWidlowing  of  food  produces  acute  pain  at  the  point  where  the  oesophaguB 
penetrates  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  the  food  is  rejected  in  consequence 
of  the  spasm  thus  excited.  In  some  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  affected,  and  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  side. 

'  In  the  Liver  and  Kidneys, — In  both  these  gluids,  attacks  simulating  ordi- 
nary inflammation  occasionally  happen,  in  rheumatic  individuals,  either 
originally  or  by  metastasis,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  with  the 
other  forms  of  internal  subacute  rheumatism.  When  the  liver  is  affected, 
there  are  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  a  jaundiced 
hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  bilious  vomiting,  or  melsena. 
In  the  nephritic  affection,  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  shooting  towards  the  groin,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  testi- 
cle, but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  copious  deposition  of  urates  which 
characterizes  gout,  nor  so  urgent  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  as  in 
ordinary  nephritis.  The  complaint,  whether  in  the  liver  or  kidney,  is  at- 
tended, as  a  general  rule,  with  much  less  fever  than  ordinary  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  and  very  seldom  ends  unfavourably. 

In  relation  to  other  organs  little  need  be  said.  Neither  the  brain  nor  ii9 
membranes  are  often  attacked  with  this  form  of  rheumatism.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  involved  by  its  contiguity  with 
the  seat  of  the  disease  in  pleurodynia ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Uie  in- 
flammation may  sometimes  penetrate  from  the  abdominal  muscles  to  the  perir 
toneum.  The  uterus  is,  I  believe,  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism ;  and 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  were  nothing  more  than  examples  of  this  affection.* 
Rheumatism  also  occasionally  attacks  the  ovaries  and  testicles.  It  has  even 
been  noticed  in  tlie  skin,  either  confined  to  one  part,  or  attacking  several 
parts  sccccssively,  and  exhibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  exquisite  sensitive- 
ness, so  that  the  slightest  friction  produces  severe  pain,  or  as  a  steady  aching 
or  feeling  of  soreness,  or  a  sharp  pricking  or  darting  pain  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  excited  sometimes  by  the 
touch.  (Archives  Gen.,  de  sen,  xii.  120.) 

This  variety  of  rheumatism,  when  seated  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nervous  trunks,  shows  itself  occasionally 
by  rigid  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  particular  muscles 
idfected  are,  of  course,  those  corresponding  with  the  diseased  centre  or  trunk. 
The  contractions  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  or  may  affect 
those  of  the  trunk,  and  even,  in  all  probability,  the  involuntary  muscles.  The 
contractions  usually  alternate  with  relaxation,  in  other  words  are  paroxysmal 
Sometimes  they  are  so  violent  as  to  imitate  tetanus ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  milder  and  more  manageable  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus 
are  simply  subacute  rheumatism  of  the  spinal  meninges.  This  variety  of  the 
disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  fever.  The  late  Prof.  Chap- 
man called  attention  to  this  character  of  rheumatism  in  his  published  lectures. 

The  duration  of  subacute  rheumatism  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  treatment.     It  is  often  relieved  in  two  or  three  days, 

*  For  Bome  supposed  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  uterus,  see  a  paper  bj  Dr.  J.  £. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  the  Amer,  Joum,  of  Med,  ScUneet  for  July,  1846. 
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aod  sometimes  runs  on  for  weeks  or  months  if  neglected,  degenerating,  in 
the  latter  case,  into  the  chronic  form.  Thoogh  much  more  readily  subdued 
than  the  acute,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  return  quickly. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acute  variety.  The 
complaint  is  very  apt  to  result  from  a  partial  exposure  to  cold,  as  from  small 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  the  uncovering,  in  a  cold  place,  of  a  part  of  the  body 
QBually  protected.  It  is  said  that  sudden  muscular  movements,  or  violent 
straining,  are  apt  to  induce  it.  They  may  sometimes  do  so  when  a  strong 
predisposition  exists ;  but  more  frequently,  when  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
they  merely  serve  to  make  known  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
When  the  constitutional  tendency  is  very  strong,  it  is  probable  that  anything 
excitant  may  serve  to  bring  on  the  local  affection,  such  as  stimulant  drinks, 
or  heating  articles  of  food.  Some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  predisposition 
to  this  form  of  rheumatism. 

Diagnosis. — The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  severity  of  the  local  com- 
pared with  the  general  symptoms,  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  upon  movement 
when  the  muscles  are  concerned,  the  frequent  mobility  of  the  affection,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  are  characters  by  which 
subacute  rheumatic  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  common  inflam- 
mation occupying  the  same  parts. 

Prognosis. — This  is  rarely  otherwise  than  favourable.  The  disease  is 
ghnost  never  fatal,  unless  when  it  seizes  upon  some  vital  organ,  as  the  sto- 
mach, brain,  or  heart;  and  even  then  may  very  generally  be  relieved  by 
appropriate  remedies.  The  greatest  danger  is  probably  a  sudden  seizure  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  arrest  its  movements.  Another 
danger  is  the  production  of  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  through  fre- 
quenUy  repeated  irritation. 

3.  Chronic  Bheumatism. 

This  variety  of  rheumatism  may  exist  in  the  fibrous,  synovial,  or  muscular 
tissue ;  but  is  most  frequent  in  the  joints.  It  may  occur  either  as  an  original 
affection,  or  as  the  consequence  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack.  It  is  some- 
times limited  to  a  single  part,  sometimes  extends  to  several ;  and  may  be 
either  fixed  or  movable.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  more  apt  to 
fixed  firmly  in  its  original  seat  than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

In  relation  to  the  joints,  the  swelling  is  generally  not  great,  sometimes 
Gcarcely  if  at  all  visible,  unless  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected,  when  there 
18  often  tumefaction  from  the  effused  fluid.  In  old  cases,  however,  the  liga- 
ments are  often  thickened,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  some  effusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  Redness  is  generally  quite  wanting.  There  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  more  or  less  pain,  which  is  obtuse  and  aching  rather  than  acute,  is 
often  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  at  night,  and  is  usually  worst  in 
damp  chilly  weather.  Rheumatic  patients  can  not  unfrequently  foretell  a 
storm,  from  the  pains  produced  by  the  damp  cold  winds  that  precede  it  In 
some  instances,  however,  there  is  little  pain ;  but  only  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
and  weakness  upon  motion.  The  heat  of  the  part  is  seldom  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  the  patient  often  complains  of  chilly  sensations,  and  these  are 
sometimes  the  most  unpleasant  local  effects  of  the  disease. 

When  the  muscles  are  affected,  they  often  waste  away,  shrink,  and  become 
ihortened ;  and,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  of  examining  them 
after  death,  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  a  yellowish,  translu- 
cent, gelatinous  secretion  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  tiieir  fibres. 

There  is  generally  a  complete  absence  of  fever  in  chronic  rheumatism ; 
unlen  in  some  cases  in  which  disorganization  of  the  joints  has  taken  place, 
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with  puralent  secretion,  ulceration,  &c.,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  de- 
velopment of  common  or  scrofuloos  inflammation. 

In  obstinate  and  very  old  cases,  there  is  often  stiffness  or  immobility  of 
the  joints,  arising  from  contraction,  thickening,  and  rigidity  of  the  ligaments, 
ftom  firm  contraction  or  shortening  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  some- 
times from  changes  in  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  structures,  which  undergo 
degeneration  or  absorption  under  the  long-continued  irritation.  The  joints 
are  often  distorted  by  the  same  causes,  especially  the  joints  of  the  hand,  in 
which  the  fingers  Are  bent  to  one  side,  or  abnormally  extended  or  flexed ;  and 
it  has  been  oJ^erred  that  the  deformity  of  the  one  side  corresponds  singularly 
with  that  of  the  other,  in  shape  and  direction.  These  results,  however, 
belong  rather  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease  called  rheumatic  gout,  than 
to  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism.  (See  Rheumatic  Chut.)  Not  unfrequently, 
in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  muscles  affected  become  almost  powerless,  or 
even  quite  paralyzed. 

The  disease  may  generally  be  relieved  or  cured  for  a  time,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  return.  Sometimes  it  perseveres  steadily,  in  spite  of  remedies, 
rendering  the  life  of  the  patient  miserable,  and  wearing  him  out  at  last  by 
the  incessant  pains.  In  some  instances,  too,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the 
joints,  the  synovial  membrane  ulcerates,  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  abscesses 
form  in  the  soft  parts  and  discharge  externally ;  and  the  patient  is  at  last 
worn  out  by  hectic  fever ;  or  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bone  granulate  and 
miite,  forming  complete  anchylosis.  But  I  have  before  mentioned  my  impres- 
sion that,  in  these  cases,  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation  has  been  super- 
induced. It  is  highly  probable  that  chronic  diseases  of  the  internal  organs 
are  occasionally  of  a  rheumatic  nature ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposi- 
tion, that  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
result  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  that  organ. 

The  duration  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  altogether  irregular.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  years,  or  a  lifetime.  Many  persons  affected  with  it  have 
intervals  of  comparative  comfort,  recovering  their  health  more  or  less  com- 
pletely during  summer,  to  relapse  again  in  winter,  or  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  to  the  changes  of  which  they  become  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive, so  as  frequently  to  anticipate  them  before  they  are  obvious  to  others. 

Tlie  causes  of  this  form  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the  acute ;  but  the 
predis})osition  to  it  is  not  strongest  in  the  same  individuals.  Age  has  great 
influence  in  this  respect  The  old  are  peculiarly  liable  to  chronic  rheumatism, 
though  seldom  attacked  by  the  acute. 

The  complaints  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are  common  and  scrofu- 
lous inflammation,  and  sometimes  possibly  paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  From 
the  former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  occurrence  in  individuals  known  to 
be  rheumatic,  its  frequently  shifting  character,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  sense  of  coldness  which  some- 
times attends  it,  and  its  aggravation  by  wet  damp  weather,  and  by  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  A  muscle  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  by  rheu- 
matism or  by  palsy,  but  the  march  of  the  disease  is  so  different  that,  if 
proper  investigation  be  made,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

4.  Nervous  Rheumatism, 

Rheumatism  very  often  assumes  the  form  of  irritation,  without  the  least 
sign  of  inflammatory  action.  It  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  nervous 
system,  evincing  itself  by  pain,  or  other  disordered  sensation,  and  by  irregu- 
larities of  the  motive  power;  or  it  may  affect  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
or  any  one  of  the  organs,  producing  derangement  of  function  in  the  part  or 
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organ  affected.  The  qnestion  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  it  can,  nnder 
these  circnmstances,  be  known  to  be  rheamatism  ?  The  answer  slmplj  is, 
that  these  irritations  often  alternate  with,  supersede,  or  are  superseded  bj 
mflammatory  attacks  of  rheumatism,  without  the  operation  of  anj  discover- 
able additional  cause.  A  patient  will  be  attacked  with  a  neuralgic  pain  in 
the  face,  dyspeptic  sensations  in  the  stomach,  or  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
which  will  instantly  cease  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  subacute 
rheumatism  in  one  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  and  return  upon  the  retrocession 
of  the  latter  affection.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
the  same  peculiar  state  of  system,  the  same  predisposition  or  diathesis,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  both  these  modes  of  derangement,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  signs  of  the  real  disease,  the  essence  of  which  escapes  our  notice. 

But  the  particular  disorders  of  sensation  and  function,  which  fall  under  this 
head,  are  so  precisely  like  those  of  a  similar  variety  of  gout,  that  it  would  be 
useless  repetition  to  treat  of  them  particularly  in  this  place ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  nervous  gout.  In  fact, 
the  only  mode  of  deciding,  in  relation  to  any  one  of  these  disorders,  whether 
it  belongs  to  rheumatism  or  to  gout,  is  to  notice  with  which  of  these  diseases, 
in  their  inflammatory  forms,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  or  to  alternate ;  and,  if 
no  such  association  or  alternation  exist  in  the  case,  which  is  a  very  rare  cir- 
cumstance, then  to  ascertain  what  are  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  Yet,  that  there  is  some  real  difference,  though  it  may  altogether  escape 
our  powers  of  observation,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  irritation  is 
connected  with  inflammation,  the  latter  almost  always  assumes  the  same  form 
m  the  same  individual,  whether  that  form  be  gout  or  rheumatism.  There  is 
one  form  of  nervous  disorder  supposed  to  be  not  unfrequently  of  rheumatic 
origin,  which  does  not  equally  occur  in  gout,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
age  at  which  it  generally  makes  its  attack ;  I  allude  to  chorea.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  nervous  gout  and  rheumatism,  like  the  same  diseases  when 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  might  be  distinguished  by  the  different  con- 
dition of  the  blood  as  to  uric  acid. 

To  give  a  very  general  idea  of  these  derangements,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  rheumatic  irritation  may  assume  the  form  of  neuralgic  pains  in  any 
part  of  the  body ;  of  vertigo,  dizziness,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  perverted 
vision,  &c.,  when  it  affects  the  brain;  of  hurried  or'  irregular  breathing,  and 
even  violent  dyspnoea,  in  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  of  palpitations,  oppres- 
sion, and  precordial  distress,  in  the  heart ;  of  dyspeptic  sensations,  nausea  or 
Vomiting,  spasm,  &c.,  in  the  stomach;  of  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels;  and  of 
painful  sensation,  and  perverted  function  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  genitals. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  variety  of  rheumatism  are  the  same  as  of  the 
others ;  but  there  is  a  different  condition  of  system  in  the  individuals  subject 
to  it,  which  determines  this  rather  than  the  inflammatory  forms.  A  predom- 
inance of  the  nervous  temperament,  sedentary  habits,  abstemious  modes  of 
living,  and,  generally,  whatever  tends  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  system  at 
large,  may  be  considered  as  favouring  the  production  of  nervous  rheumatism. 
Hence,  it  is  most  frequent  in  females,  students,  and  professional  men,  espe- 
cially those  of  temperate  lives. 

Though  a  painful,  sometimes  alarming,  and  in  many  instances  a  most 
harassing  disease,  it  is  not  often  really  dangerous ;  and  persons  liable  to  it 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and,  occasionally,  after  passing  the  prime  of 
life,  find  the  liability  to  diminish  or  cease  altogether.  It  is  true  that  it  some- 
times seizes  upon  the  heart,  brain,  lungs  or  stomach  with  a  fatal  violence ; 
bat  these  cases  are  rare ;  and,  when  death  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  much  more  frequently  from  the  supervention  of  some  organic 
ifection,  than  from  the  simple  uncomplicated  irritation. 
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Nature  of  Rheumatism. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  different  fonns  of  rheumatism,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  consider  its  nature.  The  opinion  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  that 
this  disease  was  dependent  on  a  peculiar  offending  matter  pervading  the 
system ;  and  even  at  the  present  time,  not  a  few  pathologists  are  dispo^  to 
ascribe  its  peculiarities  to  the  abnormal  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  circulation, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Front,  is  the  lactic,  according  to  others,  the  uric  acid. 
But  there  is  so  utter  a  want  of  proof  as  to  the  uniform  existence  of  any  such 
offending  cause  in  rheumatism,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
the  opinion  must  be  looked  on  as  purely  speculative.^ 

Another  notion  is,  that  the  disease  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  inflam- 
mation, owing  any  apparent  peculiarities  to  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  seated. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  inflammatory.  It  is  often 
purely  nervous,  and  no  explanation  of  its  nature  is  admissible,  which  does 
not  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Besides,  ordinary  inflammation,  occu- 
pying precisely  the  same  parts,  presents  different  phenomena. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  is  peculiar, 
and  that  it  owes  this  peculiarity,  not  to  the  character  of  the  cause,  but  to  some 
unexplained  condition  of  the  system,  called  the  rheumatic  predisposition  or 
diathesis.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  this  diathesis  is  in  itself  a  mor- 
bid state,  in  fact,  the  true  disease,  and  that  the  irritation  and  inflammation 
by  which  it  is  recognized,  are  merely  symptoms  of  its  full  development 
That  the  rheumatic  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  inflammation,  is  shown 
chiefly  by  its  shifting  character,  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  mere  irrita- 
tion or  functional  disorder,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
suppuration,  even  in  the  most  violent  cases. 

Treatment  of  Bheumxjtism, 

1.  Of  Acute  Rheumatism. — ^When  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the  in- 
flammation severe,  bleeding  should  be  employed  with  a  freedom  proportion- 
ate to  the  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the 
pulse.  It  is  never  proper  to  bleed  for  the  pain  alone.  This  is  often  ex- 
tremely severe,  where  there  is  comparatively  little  activity  of  inflammation, 
or  vigour  of  circulation.  •  The  pulse,  and  the  obvious  amount  of  local  disease, 
as  exhibited  by  the  heat,  swelling,  tension,  and  redness,  are  much  surer 
guides  than  the  degree  of  pain.  The  loss  of  blood  is  generally  borne  well ; 
and  the  operation  may  often  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  called  for  by  the 
symptoms.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  at  each  time  must  vary  with  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  circulation.  The  orifice  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
pulse  begins  to  flag;  and  syncope,  or  an  approach  to  it,  should  never  be 
aimed  at.  Generally,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  ounces  may  be  taken  from 
a  robust  individual,  with  a  strong  pulse.  One  or  two  full  bleedings  are  gen- 
erally sufficient ;  and,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  become  more  frequent,  with 
diminished  strength,  the  remedy  should  no  longer  be  employed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bleeding  alone  often  fails  to  cure  the  disease. 

*  Before  the  humoral  theory  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism  can  be  admitted  as  estab- 
lished, it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  not  only  the  presence  of  the  offending  matter  in  so 
large  a  number  of  instances  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  universal 
in  this  disease,  but  also  its  absence  in  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Now 
acid  in  the  breath,  perspiration,  and  urine  is  so  common  in  complaints  having  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  rheumatism,  that  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that  an  acid  is  ^ways 
present  in  this  affection,  which  has  not  been  done,  we  should  be  justified  in  considering 
it  simply  as  a  result  of  morbid  processes  common  to  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and 
not  as  the  essential  characteristic  and  essence  of  the  former.  {Note  to  the  fourth  edition,) 
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Girried  to  great  excess,  it  may  cause  such  a  collapse  of  the  vessels  that  thej 
cannot  support  the  inflammatory  process;  but  the  disease  does  not  necessa- 
rily, cease,  onder  snch  circumstances,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 
The  morbid  tendency  may  still  exist,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
the  yascular  actions  to  inflammation,  is  still  competent  to  the  production  of 
irritation  even  of  a  violent  character.  No  longer  attracted  externally  by  the 
local  disease,  it  may  fix  upon  one  of  the  internal  and  vital  organs,  with  even 
iatal  intensity.  Sudden  death  has  resulted  from  an  apparent  transfer  of 
rheumatic  irritation  from  the  exterior  to  the  heart,  after  copious  depletion. 
The  remedy  must,  therefore,  be  used  with  caution ;  and,  though  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  employed  freely,  there  are  many  others  in 
whkh  it  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  some  in  which  it  is  altogether  forbid- 
den. In  feeble  and  anemic  individuals,  it  should  not  be  employed  unless  in 
obedience  to  some  urgent  necessity. 

Purging  is  probably  not  less  efficacious  than  venesection.  Nature  occa- 
sionaUy  points  out  this  remedy  by  curing  an  external  attack,  through  the 
supervention  of  diarrhoea.  The  purgation  should  be  active,  but  not  drastic. 
Senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia^  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and,  when 
there  is  torpor  or  congestion  of  the  liver,  calomel,  alone,  or  in  combination, 
are  generally  suitable  articles  to  begin  with.  The  purgation  should  be  re- 
peated every  other  day;  but,  after  the  first  or  second  occasion,  it  will  usually 
be  sufficient  to  employ  sulphate  of  magnesia  alone,  or  combined  with  magne- 
da  and  wine  of  colchicum,  as  recommended  by  Scudamore.  This  mixture  is 
well  adapted  to  cases  originally  mild,  or  in  which  the  excitement  has  been 
reduced  by  depletion.*  Should  the  bowels  become  irritable,  the  purgation 
should  be  suspended.  An  objection  to  purging  is  the  difficulty  of  changing 
position ;  but  this  may  generally  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  bed-pan. 

The  refrigerant  diaphoretics  are  well  adapted  to  the  earliest  and  most  in- 
flammatory stage  of  the  disease.  Tartar  emetic  and  nitre  form  an  excellent 
combination.  From  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  and 
firom  Hyb  to  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water,  at  in- 
tervals of  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  Citrate  of  potassa,  in  the  form  of  neutral 
mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  may  be  used  if  the  former  combination 
offend  the  stomach.  These  remedies  may  be  aided  by  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  if  not  too  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
the  patient.  The  object,  in  the  use  of  the  diaphoretics  above  mentioned,  is 
not  so  much  to  induce  perspiration,  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  sedative  im- 
pression upon  the  circulation.  The  old  plan  of  heaping  bedclothes  upon 
the  patient,  and  forcing  copious  sweat  by  draughts  of  hot  water  or  herb  teas, 
has  been  abandoned  as  generally  useless,  if  not  injurious. 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  having  been 
thoroughly  evacuated,  and  blood,  if  deemed  advisable,  taken  from  the  arm, 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bedtime,  to  allay  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  procure  sleep.  A  grain  of  each,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  and  increased  somewhat  as  the  system  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  The  ipecacuanha  is  advisable  to  correct 
the  stimulant  tendency  of  the  opium.  After  a  few  days,  when  excitement 
has  been  considerably  subdued  by  depletion,  this  combination  may  be  given 
steadily,  at  certain  intervals,  through  the  day  and  night,  so  as  to  keep  the 
system  always  under  its  influence.  Ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  to  the  opiate  influence.     Sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  half 

*  The  following  formula  may  be  used.  R. — MagncsioB  Julpbat.  Jss ;  MagnesisB  ^bb  ; 
Yin.  Coleh.  Rad.  f  ^ss ;  Aquro  fluv.,  vel  Aq.  Acid.  Carbonic,  q.  8.    Flat  haostus. 
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the  qaantity.  Should  it  be  donbtfnl  whether  excitement  has  been  snfficientlj 
reduced  for  the  remedy,  as  just  recommended,  the  proportion  of  ipecacuanha 
maj  be  doubled,  unless  found  to  nauseate  the  patient 

When  the  pulse  has  lost  its  tension,  and  especially  if  it  be  rather  feeble, 
advantage  will  accrue  from  combining  powdered  guaiac  with  the  Dover's 
powder.  The  guaiac  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the 
disease.     From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  it  may  be  given  with  each  dose.^ 

Should  these  remedies  have  failed  to  make  the  desired  impression  at  the 
end  of  one  or  at  furthest  two  weeks,  or  should  the  disease  assume  in  any  re- 
spect a  threatening  character,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  calomel  with  a 
view  to  its  alterative  influence.  Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  its  use  at 
an  earlier  period,  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains 
at  bedtime.  This  quantity  will  sometimes  of  itselif  exercise  a  fetvourable  in- 
fluence, without  positive  salivation,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  more 
ready  production  of  a  decided  mercurial  impression,  should  Uiis  become  de- 
sirable. I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  frequently  controlling  influence  of 
mercury  over  acute  rheumatism  at  this  stage.  If  employed  early,  before  the 
requisite  reduction  of  the  general  excitement,  it  may  fail  to  remove  the  dis- 
ease, while  it  adds  to  the  other  inconveniences  that  of  a  sore  mouth,  and  to 
the  existing  excitement  the  additional  one  produced  by  the  mercury.  Should 
the  case  be  in  a  somewhat  advanced  state  when  it  first  comes  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  practitioner,  the  calomel  and  opium  treatment  may  be  commenced 
immediately.  There  is  generally  a  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms  on 
the  occurrence  of  soreness  of  the  gums.  It  is  seldom  desirable  to  induce  a 
copious  salivation ;  and  I  always  suspend  the  mercurial  at  tibe  first  decided 
indications  of  its  action  upon  the  mouth. 

It  is  at  the  same  stage  that  colchicum  proves  most  effectual.  This  may 
sometimes  be  tried  advantageously  before  the  mercurial,  or  may  be  given  in 
aid  of  it.  It  is  usually  best  combined  with  one  of  the  salt^  of  morpMa ;  and 
this  combination  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dover's  powder;  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root,  and  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  equivalent  to  about  a  grain  of  opium,  being 
given  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

Occasionally  an  adynamic  condition  of  system  comes  on  in  the  course  of 
the  complaint,  attended  with  very  copious  sweating  during  sleep ^  and  some- 
times considerable  nervous  disturbance.  IJ|ider  these  circumstances,  I  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  have  scarcely  ever 
known  it  to  fail,  not  only  in  obviating  the  debility,  but  also  in  greatly  re- 
lieving if  not  curing  the  disease.  A  grain  may  be  given  every  hour.  More 
than  this  will  seldom  be  required.  It  must  be  particularly  remarked  that 
one  of  the  conditions  is  the  occurrence  of  copious  sweats  during  sleep.  This 
occasionally  happens  without  the  least  alleviation  of  the  pains,  swelling,  &c., 
and  is  probably  the  mere  result  of  debility,  with  some  irritation  of  the  circu- 
lation. When  there  is  considerable  prostration,  it  may  become  desirable  to 
administer  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac 
may  now  also  be  used  with  hope  of  benefit,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  every 
four  hours,  or  less  frequently. 

Should  the  heart  or  the  brain  become  seriously  involved,  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  depletion  by  the  lancet  must  be  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  borne ; 
leeches  or  cups  must  then  be  used  freely ;  and  these  must  be  followed  quickly 
by  a  large  blister.  In  the  cardiac  affection,  the  cups  may  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders,  and  a  blister  eight  inches  by  ten  over  the  region  of  the  heart ; 

*  The  following  is  a  cony|pient  formula.  R. — Opii  pulv.,  Ipecac,  pulv.,  ai  gr.  TJ ; 
Pota888B  Nitrat.  z  j ;  GuaiacnlesiniB  puly.  ^iss.  MlBce,  et  cUvid.  in  chart,  no.  TJ.  S. 
One  to  be  taken  in  syrup  or  mucilage,  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 
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in  the  cerebral,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  leeches  or  cnps  applied  to  the 
scalp  and  temples,  and  afterwards,  shonld  the  symptoms  continue  alarming, 
a  blister  over  the  whole  head.  Along  with  these  means,  calomel  should  be 
giren  promptly  and  freely,  so  as  to  induce  ptyalism.  Efforts  should  be  made, 
in  case  of  retrocession  of  the  external  disease,  to  invite  it  back  to  its  original 
seat  by  sinapisms  or  other  active  rubefacients,  or  by  blisters,  and,  should  the 
feet  have  been  the  part  affected,  by  hot  stimulating  pediluvia. 

The  same  plan  of  treatment,  in  greater  moderation,  would  be  applicable 
to  any  other  internal  inflammation  supervening  upon  acute  rheumatism. 

In  the  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  in  miasmatic  regions,  and  which 
has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  bilious  rheumatism,  calomel 
should  be  given  as  a  cathartic  in  the  early  stage,  and  recourse  be  had  to  quinia 
as  soon  as  an  intermission,  or  a  decided  remission  shall  have  been  obtained. 

The  local  measures  applicable  to  acute  rheumatism  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. .  I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  less  that  is  done  in  this  way  the 
better.  Should  the  disease  be  confined  to  one  part,  advantage  might  result 
from  leeches ;  but  to  follow  it  up  by  this  remedy,  in  its  course  over  the  body, 
would  be  futile.  Should  the  spinal  column  be  found  tender,  with  rheuma- 
tism in  the  lower  section  of  the  body,  cups  shonld  be  applied  to  the  tender 
part  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  keep  the  affected  part 
enveloped  in  soft  flannel,  lambs'- wool,  or  carded  cotton ;  but  these  applica- 
tions shonld  not  be  persevered  in  if  uncomfortable  to  the  patient  Some- 
times, when  the  pain  is  excessive,  emollient  cataplasms  with  the  addition  of 
laadannm  or  other  narcotic  will  afford  relief  The  late  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  highly  to  the  author  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tobacco 
cataplasm.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  when  the  parts  are  still 
somewhat  swollen  and  painful,  but  the  fever  has  subsided,  anodyne  and  rube- 
&cient  lotions  are  sometimes  useful,  such  as  camphor  liniment,  the  campho- 
rated tincture  of  soap  with  laudanum,  and  the  same  preparation  with  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
disease  may  seem  peculiarly  adhesive  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  threaten  to 
become  chronic,  repeated  blistering  is  the  most  efficient  remedy ;  and,  if  the 
rheumatic  pains  are  severe,  acetate  of  morphia  in  powder  may  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  blistered  surface,  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  Cold  water,  as  an  appli- 
cation to  the  inflammation  of  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  recommended ;  and 
it  will  no  doubt  often  remove  the  local  affection  ;  but  there  would  always  be 
great  hazard  of  serious  internal  disease.  Flannel  bandages,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  may  be  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  when  the  case 
threatens  to  assume  the  chronic  form ;  but  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  acute  condition.  They  have  been  known  to  occasion  a  retrocession  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  supervention  of  severe  cardiac  disease.  The  hot  bath 
comes  in  very  usefully,  in  some  cases,  after  the  subsidence  of  fever  and  acute 
inflammation,  when  the  surface  is  pale  and  inactive,  and  the  local  disease 
adhesive.     It  may  be  used  daily. 

The  above  is  the  plan  which  I  have  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  with  results,  upon  the  whole,  so  satisfactory  as  to 
have  rendered  me  backward  in  resorting  to  experimental  measures.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  proper  to  allude  to  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  have 
received  more  or  less  attention  from  the  profession,  and  have  been  sanctioned 
by  anthoritative  names. 

M.  Bouillaud  relies  chiefly  on  large  daily  bleedings,  with  the  free  applica- 
tions of  cups  or  leeches  in  the  intervals.  From  robust  patients,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  days,  he  takes  by  these  methods  an  average  quantity  of  four 
or  five  pounds ;  in  very  severe  cases,  as  much  as  si±,  seven,  or  eight  pounds ; 
in  mOd  cases  only  two  or  three  pounds.    Under  this  plan,  the  medium  dura- 
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tion  of  rbenmatism  in  bis  hands  is  only  one  or  two  weeks,  instead  of  six  or 
eight ;  and,  np  to  the  publication  of  bis  treatise,  there  had  been  no  death, 
even  in  cases  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart  Other  practitioners  have 
not  met  with  the  same  success  from  this  plan  ;  while  the  records  of  medicine 
are  not  without  cases  of  fatal  results,  attributed  to  excessive  depletion.. 

Dr.  Hope,  along  with  moderate  depletion,  recommended  the  earlj  and 
vigorous  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  alternated  with  active  purgation.  The 
plan,  which  be  adopted  from  Dr.  Chambers,  was,  after  full  bleeding  in  the 
robust,  but  without  that  measure  in  the  weak,  to  give  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  every  night,  followed  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  infusion  of  senna  with  seJts,  sufficient  to  procure  at  least  foor  or 
five  stools.  At  the  same  time,  a  saline  draught  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims 
of  wine  of  colchicum,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  was  administered 
three  times  a  day.  The  calomel  was  omitted  when  the  swelling  and  pain 
gp*eatly  abated,  or  the  gums  became  in  the  least  tender.  According  to  Dr. 
Hope,  the  patients  generally  recovered  under  this  plan  in  a  week. 

The  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  rheumatism  is  a  very  old  practice.  A  few 
years  since  the  plan  of  giving  enormous  quantities  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  was  proposed  by  M.  Briquet,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  most  surprising  results ;  the  disease  being  almost 
as  promptly  cured  as  intermittent  fever  by  the  same  remedy.  From  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  was  given  daily,  in  divided  portions.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  though  the  external  inflammation  was  suppressed  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the  brain,  yet  that  organ  often  be- 
came violently  affected,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  I  consider  the 
practice,  at  this  risk,  altogether  unjustifiable.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  often, 
however,  of  great  benefit  in  acute  rheumatism,  moderately  administered ;  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to 
me  most  effective. 

MM.  Gendrin  and  Solon  revived,  in  1833,  a  plan  which  had  been  long  be- 
fore proposed  and  abandoned,  of  treating  the  disease  with  large  doses  of  nitre, 
dissolved  in  large  quantities  of  water.  The  mean  quantity  of  the  salt  g^ven 
daily  was  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water ;  and  the  average  length 
of  treatment  was  eight  days.  The  practice  is  likely  to  fall  again  into  neglect 
The  risk  of  injury  to  the  stomach  from  the  large  amount,  as  well  of  the  liquid 
as  of  the  salt,  will  probably  always  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan.  The  same  quantity  of  nitre,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  would  endanger  poisonous  effects. 

Among  the  other  heroic  plans  of  treatment  is  that  of  large  doses  of  opium, 
as  employed  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who  gave,  on  the  average,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  narcotic  daily,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  double 
the  amount  Full  doses  were  given  at  first,  and  increased  until  decided  relief 
was  obtained,  after  which  the  medicine  was  continued  in  the  same  amount, 
until  the  disease  had  declined.  The  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was 
nine  days ;  and  no  evil  effects  were  experienced.  It  might,  however,  be  very 
dangerous,  should  a  tendency  exist  to  cerebral  disease. 

Still  another  of  the  heroic  plans  is  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  quantity 
of  twelve  grains  or  more  through  the  day,  according  to  the  contra-stimulant 
method.  The  danger  from  this  plan,  independently  of  the  possible  prostra- 
tion, would  be  the  excitement  of  an  irritation  in  the  stomach,  which  might 
render  it  the  focus  of  the  rheumatic  disease.  The  same  objection  lies  against 
the  repeated  use  of  emetics. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  rheumatism  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  impression  that  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate uric  acid  from  the  system,  by  forming  with  it  a  soluble  urate  of  ammonia ; 
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the  phosphoric  acid  being  neutralized  by  the  soda  with  which  the  uric  acid 
may  be  combined  in  the  blood.  The  aaJt  is  recommended  in  doses  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  given  from  three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-foor 
honrs.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  the  different  forms  of  rheumatism.  (Am. 
J.  of  Med.  Set,,  N.  S.,  xi.  108.)  Dr.  Samuel  Edwards,  of  Bath,  Engkmd, 
hu  published  statements  strongly  confirmatory  of  those  miade  by  Dr.  Buckler. 
{Prov.  MecL  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Nov.  IT,  184T.) 

Alkaline  remedies  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  on  the 
groiind  of  the  essential  acidity  of  the  system  in  that  complaint.  Dr.  S.  Wright, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  has  for  years  depended  chiefly  on  these  remedies, 
ftnd  found  them  extraordinarily  effectual  He  prefers  soda  to  the  other  alka- 
lies, giving  the  bicarbonate  internally,  and  applying  the  carbonate  externally 
in  bfl^s.  (Med.  TimeSf  June  5, 1847.)  Others  prefer  potassa ;  and  the  offi- 
cinal solution,  or  liquor  potassse  is  sometimes  employed.  Dr.  Qarrod  prefers 
bicaibonate  of  potassa,  which  he  gives  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples,  every  two 
hours,  day  and  night,  until  the  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  for  two 
or  three  days ;  employing  at  the  same  time  local  depletion  from  the  precor- 
dial region,  should  the  heart  be  affected.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  thus 
treated,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  about  two  weeks,  and  of  the 
treatment  about  a  week.  (LoruL  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  March,  1855,  p.  219.) 
Besides  the  correction  of  acidity,  another  effect  expected  from  the  alkalies  is 
to  render  the  fibrin  more  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus  to  prevent  or  correct 
the  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  which  sometimes  so  seriously  complicate 
the  disease. 

Another  method  of  bringing  the  system  under  alkaline  influence  is  by  means 
of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  with  vegetable  acids.  It  is  well  known  that,  during 
the  use  of  these  medicines,  the  urine  in  a  few  days  becomes  alkaline,  show- 
ing that  the  vegetable  acid  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  alkali  carried  into 
the  circulation  probably  as  a  carbonate.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  used  the  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  and  considered  it  superior  to  all  other  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism.  (Lond.  Lancet^  Feb.  15, 1851,  p.  177.)  In  this  country, 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  was  used  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  with  very  happy  effects;  the  duration  of  the  disease  being 
considerably  shorter  than  under  former  treatment,  and  the  frequency  of  car- 
diac complications  diminished.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  N.  Y.  Med. 
Times,  Aug.  1854,  p.  386.)  The  practice  was  repeated  with  the  same  re- 
sults by  Dr.  J.  T.  Metcalfe.  Marked  relief  was  also  found  from  lotions  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  opium  to  the  parts  affected.  (Ibid.,  Oct.  1855,  p.  1.) 
I  have  myself  employed  the  remedy  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  and  frequently  with  good  results ;  but  on  the  whole  less 
satisfactory  than  those  of  the  treatment  recommended  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  article,  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  recur,  after  failure 
with  the  Rochelle  salt  I  have  also  derived  much  advantage  from  the  steady 
use  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  in  some  obstinate  cases,  but  with  the  similar 
want  of  success  in  others.  It  will  have  been  observed,  however,  that  the 
employment  of  citrate  of  potassa  constitutes  a  part  of  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  me  in  the  earlier  stages.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  view  the 
alkaline  remedies  as  valuable  adjuvants ;  but  do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  efficient  measures. 

A  directly  opposite  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Owen  Bees,  of  Lon- 
don, who  has  found  lemon-juice,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidonnces  from 
four  to  six  times  a  day,  very  efficient  in  acute  rheumatism,  rapidly  reducing 
the  pulse  and  relieving  the  pains,  and  effecting  cures  in  a  shorter  average 
period  than  the  plans  ordinarily  followed.  It  is  only  the  sthenic  cases  to 
which  the  remedy  is  applicable.     The  method  has  been  followed  by  other 
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practitioners  with  similar  resolts.  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
reported  a  number  of  cases,  snccessfnlly  treated  by  him  with  this  remedy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Great  relief  was  generally  obtained  in  abont  a 
week,  and  in  some  in  a  shorter  time ;  and  most  of  the  patients  were  discharged 
cured  in  less  than  two  weeks.  ( Trans,  of  Col,  of  Phya.  of  PhUadelphiOf 
N.  S.,  i.  124.)  Dr.  Babington,  of  London,  has  found  the  juice  very  suc- 
cessful, and  believes  that  no  other  remedy  is  equally  eflScient  But  he  em- 
ploys it  in  larger  doses  than  above  mentioned,  giving  as  much  as  six  ounces 
three  times  a  day.  {Lancet,  Nov.  8,  1851,  p.  431.)  Others  have  not  been 
equally  successfal ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  in  acute  rheu- 
matism that  much  is  expected  from  it.  In  two  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  both  acute,  and  closely  resembling  each  other,  I  employed  in  one 
the  lemon-juice,  and  in  the  other  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  in  this 
work.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week  the  latter  was  convalescing,  and  no  ap- 
parent effect  had  been  produced  in  the  former.  I  then  abandoned  the 
lemon-juice,  and  adopted  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  other  case,  under 
which  the  patient  speedily  recovered.  This  is  the  amount  of  my  experience 
with  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  has  found  great  advantage  from 
cold  water  dresssings  to  the  joints,  and  the  use  of  from  three  to  six  grains  of 
opium  at  night,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  {Am,  Joum,  of 
Med,  Sci,f  N.  S.,  xiv.  263.)  Dr.  John  Hastings  has  employed  pyro-acetic 
spirit  both  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  gout,  "with  a  success 
quite  extraordinary."  (Lancet,  Jan.  16,  1847.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  sulphur, 
and  aconite,  which  have  been  lauded  in  acute  rheumatism,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  other  varieties.  The  leaves  of  the  common  European  ash,  in  substance 
or  infusion,  have  been  recently  recommended  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
(See  Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,,  v.  650.) 

MM.  Piedaguel  and  Trousseau  cure  acute  rheumatism  generally  in  seven 
or  eight  days  by  veratria,  in  the  dose  of  about  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain ;  one 
dose  being  given  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  and 
thus  with  a  like  increase  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  if  the  symptoms  do  not 
previously  abate.  When  this  happens,  the  number  of  doses  arrived  at  is  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days,  then  diminished  daily  with  the  decrease  of  the 
disease.  (See  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  496.)  American  hellebore 
was  long  since  employed  in  this  country,  with  no  less  efficiency.  (See  U.  S, 
Dispensatory.) 

Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  an  expectant  plan,  pursued  by  M.  Gouzee 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Antwerp.  A  comfortable  and  uniform  temperature, 
pure  air,  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks,  prolonged  local  tepid  baths  once  or 
twice  daily,  cataplasms  in  the  intervals,  confinement  to  bed  for  a  few  days 
during  convalescence,  and  the  use  of  simple  bitters  or  quinia  at  this  i>eriod, 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  treatment.  The  disease  naturally,  it  is  stated,  tends 
to  recovery  in  a  week  or  two,  and  the  patient  gets  well  as  speedily  as  when 
actively  treated,  if  not  more  so.  {Banking'' s  Abstract,  xviii.  234.) 

Most  of  the  efficient  plans  of  treating  acute  rheumatism  have  this  thing  in 
common,  that  they  depress  the  circulation,  and  lower  the  quality  of  the  blood ; 
and  it  is  probably  more  to  these  effects  that  they  owe  their  curative  power, 
than  to  any  specific  mode  of  action,  or  to  any  mere  chemical  influence.  Thus, 
bleeding,  purging,  the  antimonials,  nitre,  the  alkaline  salts  with  vegetable  acids, 
the  carbonated  alkalies,  citric  acid,  all  have  a  sedative  action  on  the  circula- 
tion, and  more  or  less  impair  the  blood ;  and,  though  of  apparently  opposite 
nature,  they  really  act  on  the  same  general  principles.  The  same,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  circulation,  may  be  said  of  aconite,  veratria,  white  and  American 
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helldiK>re,  and  colchicnm ;  though  these  may  act  also  as  alteratives  to  the 
oltimate  components  of  the  tissues,  or  as  sedatiyes  to  the  nervoas  system. 

2.  Of  Subacute  Rheumatism. — In  this  yarietj,  venesection  is  seldom 
requisite ;  though,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  and  the  pulse  tolerably  strong, 
a  moderate  bleeding  will  occasionally  hasten  the  cure.  Purging  is  highly 
useful  A  full  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  this  with  in^sion  of  semi% 
followed,  every  other  day,  with  the  mixture  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salt,  and 
wine  of  colchicnm  root,  already  referred  to,  may  be  given  in  ordinary  cases. 
Should  the  patient  be  too  much  weakened  to  permit  a  continuance  of  this 
course,  his  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  sulphur,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with 
magnesia,  or  with  bitartrate  of  potassa.  After  the  bowels  have  been  once 
thoroughly  evacuated,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  maybe  prescribed,  either  in  the 
form  of  pill,  or  that  of  Dover's  powder.  This  is  often  very  eflfectual  in  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  putting  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  complaint.  A 
large  dose  of  the  opiate  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  smaller  doses  regularly 
it  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours.  Golchicum  also  displays  very  strong 
powers  in  this  variety  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  given  alone,  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  the  root,  or  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extract,  repeated 
every  four  hours,  and  diminished  or  increased  according  to  its  eflfects.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  procure  from  it  some  influence  upon  the  skin,  kidneys,  or 
bowels ;  but  to  suspend  it,  or  diminish  the  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  nau- 
seated. It  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  a  moderate  narcotic  impres- 
sion ;  or  the  acetic  extract  may  be  combined  in  pill  with  the  ipecacuanha  and 
opium,  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  not  easily  nauseated. 

Should  the  patient  have  a  sour  breath,  or  sour  exhalations  from  the  body, 
or  should  his  urine  exhibit  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  alkaline  remedies  may 
be  added,  especially  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath  is  often  very  useful  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
and  maybe  associated,  with  great  propriety,  in  somewhat  obstinate  cases,  with 
the  Dover's  powder,  or  colchicum.  The  hot  bath  is  preferable  when  the 
actions  of  the  system  are  feeble,  and  the  skin  pale  and  bloodless. 

Aconite,  belladonna,  stramoninm,  and  conium,  severally,  or  variously  com- 
bined, may  be  resorted  to  in  obstinate  eases ;  and  sometimes  act  very  prompuy 
and  efficiently  in  the  cure.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  in  their  action,  are 
the  decoctions  of  dulcamara  and  cimieifuga,  which  have  been  recommended. 
In  debilitated  cases,  the  ammbniated  tincture  of  gnaiac  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Mercury  would  no  doubt  be  as  efficient  in  this  as  in  the  other  varieties  of 
rheumatism ;  but  it  is  only  in  cases  verging  towards  the  chronic  form,  and 
threatening,  if  not  arrested,  to  be  of  lasting  inconvenience,  that  its  employ- 
ment would  be  justifiable. 

Local  Treatment. — When  the  inflammation  is  considerable  and  fixed,  as  in 
lumbago  and  pleurodynia,  cups  or  leeches  are  often  very  useful,  and  may  be 
fireely  applied.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  seldom  required;  as  the 
disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  jdelds  in  a  few  days  without  them. 
When  the  aflfection  can  be  traced  to  the  spinal  column,  the  blood  should  be 
taken,  not  from  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tender 
q>ot  in  the  spine ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  subsequent  use 
(tf  rubefaction,  blistering,  or  pustulation,  should  either  of  these  methods  of 
revulsion  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  appropriateness  of  local  irritant  remedies  in 
this  variety  of  rheumatism,  though  they  are  often  very  efficient  in  unseating 
tbe  disease,  yet  I  have  long  entertained  some  doubt.  This  is  a  peculiarly 
changeable  form  of  rheumatism,  and  dangerous  metastasis  to  internal  parts 
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sometimes  takes  place.  When  a  jonng  practitioner,  I  witnessed  fatal  resnlta, 
in  an  attack  of  lumbago,  from  the  transfer  of  the  irritation  from  the  back  to 
the  interior  organs  of  the  chest,  consequent  npon  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  lumbar  region.  The  apprehension  of  similar  results  has  since  deterred 
me  from  the  frequent  use  of  repellent  remedies,  in  cases  of  external  subacute 
rheumatism.  My  practice  has  generally  been  to  keep  the  part  covered  with 
flannel,  carded  wool,  or  cotton,  or  to  leave  it  protected  only  by  the  ordinary 
clothing,  of  which  a  part,  in  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  rheumatism,  should 
be  flannel  next  the  skin.  But  many  practitioners  freely  use  and  recommend 
local  irritant  applications ;  such  as  Cayenne  pepper  with  hot  spirit,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, solution  of  ammonia,  sinapisms,  and  blisters.  Anodyne  applications 
are  also  frequently  employed,  as  camphor  liniment,  camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment or  tincture  with  or  without  laudanum,  chloroform,  plasters  made  with 
extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  aconite,  &c.  Ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium 
has  been  used  with  asserted  benefit  Cyanuret  of  potassium  has  been  em- 
ployed, either  in  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seventy-five  parts 
of  water,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  three  grains  of  the  cyanuret 
and  an  ounce  of  lard ;  the  remedy  being  applied  three  times  a  day.  (  Valleix.) 
Cold  water  has  been  recommended ;  but  this  I  should  consider  very  hazardous. 
It  is  in  this  form  of  rheumatism,  and  in  the  neuralgic,  that  acupuncture  has 
been  most  efficient.  In  some  cases,  as  in  stiff-neck,  heat  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed,  by  placing  a  batch  of  carded  tow  or  cotton  over  the  part, 
and  then  appljring  a  hot  flat-iron. 

Internal  rheuviatism,  belonging  to  this  variety,  must  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  same  organs,  though  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  push  depletion  to  an  equal  extent  General  or  local 
bleeding  or  both,  purging,  blistering,  the  ordinary  methods  of  recalling  dis- 
ease to  the  external  parts,  and,  if  these  fail,  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the  chief 
remedial  measures.  The  combination  of  opium,  calomel,  and  ipecacuanha 
often  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Sometimes,  after  due  depletion,  the  dis- 
ease gives  way  to  the  use  of  colchicum  or  aconite,  when  it  has  resisted  other 
means ;  and  all  the  general  remedies,  found  useful  in  external  rheumatism, 
may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases. 

Individuals  who  are  very  liable  to  this  form  of  rheumatism,  will  find  great 
advantage  in  watching  its  first  approaches,  and  averting  it  by  means  of  a  full 
dose  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  with  wine  of  colchicum,  at  bedtime.  Should 
this  combination  produce  constipation,  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  one  of 
the  neutral  salts  will  obviate  the  result  Great  watchfulness,  however,  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  contracting  the  habit  of  using  the  narcotic  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  as  a  medicine. 

3.  Of  CimoNic  Rheumatism. — An  immense  variety  of  remedies  has  been 
employed  in  this  complaint,  many  of  which  are  probably  quite  useless,  and 
owe  their  reputation  to  their  introduction  at  one  of  those  frequent  conjunct- 
ures, when  nature  is  on  the  point  of  effecting  a- temporary  cure.  Of  all  the 
means  which  I  have  employed,  none  has  seemed  to  me  so  effectual  in  obsti- 
nate cases  as  mercury.  It  will,  I  am  very  certain,  cure  the  disease,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  have  repeatedly  commenced 
my  rounds  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  numbers  of  old  rheumatic 
cases  in  the  wards,  and  have  been  able  to  clear  them  out  effectually  by  the  use 
of  this  remedy.  By  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  the  attention  of  the 
medical  public,  in  this  country,  was  first  strongly  called  to  this  application  of 
mercury.  (See  Eclectic  Repertory,  ix.  628.)  The  disease  will  often  give  way 
to  a  moderate  use  of  the  remedy ;  but,  when  of  long  standing,  it  may  require 
a  perseverance  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  decided  ptyalism,  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  so  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in  its  action,  that 
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efforts  shonld  always  be  made  to  lelieye  the  patient  by  other  means ;  at  least, 
the  mercurial  plan  should  not  be  hastily  and  recklessly  resorted  to  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  following  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  appear  to  me  to  merit 
attention,  the  general  being  first  mentioned,  and  afterwiurds  the  local. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  required,  or,  indeed,  admissible  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  though  sometimes,  when  the  complaint  approaches  to  the  subacute 
form,  and  the  patient  is  robust,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  with  advantage. 

Purging  is  often  of  great  use.  The  character  of  the  cathartic  employed 
should  Tary  with  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  local  affection,  and  with  the 
strength  of  the  patient  When  the  disease  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  large  joints, 
and  there  is  no  apprehension  from  debility,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar 
or  of  senna  and  salts,  may  be  given  twice  a  week,  for  a  long  time.  When 
something  milder  is  required,  Scudamore's  mixture,  or  one  of  the  neutral 
salts  alone  may  be  used,  as  in  the  former  varieties.  Sulphur  is  also  fre- 
quently usefhl  as  a  laxative. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  purgative  plan,  the  patient,  if  he  suffer  much 
firom  pain,  may  take  the  Dover's  powder  every  night ;  and,  if  this  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  hot  bath,  the  curative  effect  will  often  be  very  decided. 

At  the  same  time,  he  may  employ,  during  the  day,  some,  one,  or  some  com- 
bination of  those  numerous  me^cines  which  have  proved  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism by  a  supposed  alterative  action.  As  the  precise  mode  in  which  these 
remedies  do  good  is  not  known,  they  need  not  be  employed  with  any  g^at  - 
discrimination.  Those  which  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  may  suggest 
as  likely  to  be  most  effective  may  be  first  tried,  and  others  resorted  to  suc- 
cessively as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require.  Attention,  however, 
diould  always  be  paid  to  the  existing  grade  of  excitement,  and  the  remedies 
should  be  selected  accordingly;  those  of  a  debilitating  character  being 
avoided  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  stimulating  when  the  condition 
of  the  system  is  decidedly  sthenic. 

Of  these  alteratives,  colchicum  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  doses  within  the  nauseating  or  purging 
point  This  remedy  has  appeared  to  me  most  beneficial  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  local  affection  is  migratory,  and  approaches  the  neuralgic  form. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  very  useful.  I  have  found  it  most  effectual  in 
cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  origin.  In  some  of 
these  it  has  operated  like  a  charm,  relieving,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
rheumatic  pains  which  have  lasted  for  months.  It  may  be  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  of  vague  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  little  or  no  swelling, 
particularly  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  seated  in  the  peri- 
osteum or  the  bones ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  often  operates  admirably 
well,  even  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  syphilitic  taint.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but  its 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  omitted,  or  moderated, 
if  it  irritate  the  stomach,  or  produce  any  other  unpleasant  effect.  Nitrate  of 
potassa  has  been  used  in  chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Of  100 
cases  treated  by  Dr.  John  Carghill  with  nitre,  61  were  cured  in  an  average 
period  of  about  14  days;  while  of  43  treated  with  colchicum,  only  14  were 
cured  after  a  treatment  of  about  15  days.  He  gave  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms  in  barley-water  three  times  a  day.  (Lond,  Med,  Gaz,,  xiii.  639.) 
Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheumatism  (Am.  ed.,  page  29),  speaks  of  mu- 
Hale  of  ammonia  as  a  remedy  "of  singular  efficacy."  Sulphur,  besides 
being  useful  as  a  laxative,  is  an  excellent  alterative  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
well  adapted  to  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  of  itself  adequate  to  the  cure. 
Ouaiac  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  this  disease.     In  the  chronic 
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variety,  it  is  most  frequently  nsed  in  the  form  of  simple  or  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture ;  bnt  its  stimulating  properties  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
other  alterative  diaphoretics  are  occasionally  employed,  most  frequently  in  the 
form  of  compound  decoction  or  compound  syrup  of  Barsapartlla^  which  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  mercurial  course.  Turpentine,  or  its  vokUUe 
oil,  and  copaiba,  are  occasionally  used  with  advantage,  and  are  especially  re- 
commended in  chronic  lumbago  and  sciatica.  The  late  Prof.  Chapman  used 
to  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  savine,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Some  have  found  advantage  from  capsicum  freely 
used.  Arsenic  has  occasionally  proved  efficacious,  and  is  thought  to  be  spe- 
cially useful  in  cases  in  which  the  periosteum  is  affected.  Other  remedies 
which  merit  notice  are  cimici/uga,  the  berries  and  root  of  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra  or  common  poke,  and  xanthoxylum  or  prickly  ash,  for  the  modes  of 
using  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  TJ.  S.  Dispensatory.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
very  highly  praised  by  the  (German  practitioners.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  rheumatism  is  complicated  with  a  scrofulous  taint  I  have 
seen  obstinate  cases  of  what  was  originally  supposed  to  be  rheumatism  of  the 
knee  or  of  the  ankle,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  circulation,  a  frequent 
pulse,  and  tendency  to  night-sweats,  get  well  under  perfect  rest  of  the  joint, 
and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  after  the  ordinary  anti-rheumatic  remedies  had 
been  exhausted  without  effect  The  use  of  the  chalybeates  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously conjoined  with  that  of  the  oil.  Purging  flax  has  recently  been 
brought  into  notice,  or  rather  its  old  reputation  has  been  revived,  by  Dr. 
Butterlane,  a^  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism.  He  gives  it  in  extract  or 
infusion,  and  in  such  doses  as  to  purge  moderately,  and  act  as  a  diuretic 
{Med,  Times,  July,  1850.) 

Various  narcotics  are  much  and  usefully  employed,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  very  painful,  and  somewhat  neuralgic.  The  extracts  or  tinctures 
of  belladonna,  stramonium,  conium,  and  aconite,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  They  are  usually  given  in  connection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
other  remedies  mentioned. 

Different  kinds  of  bathing  are  among  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  cure. 
The  hot  bath  taken  daily,  and  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  often  does 
much  good ;  and  obstinate  local  affections  sometimes  give  way  to  a  stream  of 
hot  water  directed  upon  tbem,  or  the  hot  douche.  A  visit  to  the  hot  springs 
in  Virginia  may  be  recommended.  Sulphur  baths  have  also  proved  very 
useful,  conjoined  with  the  drinking  of  sulphurous  waters.  To  obtain  the 
advantages  of  this  remedy,  the  patient  may  resort  to  some  one  of  the  sulphur 
springs  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  to  the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  Ken- 
tucky, or  to  the  springs  of  Avon  and  Sharon  in  New  York.  Sea  bathing  is 
sometimes  beneficial ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plans  of  the  hydropathists 
often  break  up  obstinate  cases  of  this  complaint,  by  thoroughly  changing  the 
condition  of  the  system.  Care  should  be  taken,  whenever  cold  bathing  is 
employed,  that  reaction  should  subsequently  take  place,  and  be  sustained  by 
friction  and  exercise.  Vapour  baths  are  also  among  the  vaunted  remedies 
for  chronic  rheomatisra,  and  no  doubt  often  prove  efficacious.  Very  obsti- 
nate cases  have  yielded  to  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  and  those  of  camphor  are 
asserted  to  have  been  successfully  employed.  These  vapours  are  applied  by 
means  of  a  wooden  box,  in  which  the  body  of  the  patient  is  confined,  while 
his  head  projects.  Baths  of  the  vapour  of  turpentine,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  140°  to  near  160°  F.,  have  been  found  safe  and  effectual  by  M.  Che- 
vandier,  of  Die,  in  France.  (See  Archives  Oen.,  4e  ser,,  xxviii.  80.) 

A  long  journey  often  acts  very  usefully  as  an  alterative ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
means  of  cure  is  more  effectual  than  residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the 
colder  seasons.     Vigorous  exercise  sometimes  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 
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The  patient  shoald  always  wear  flannel  next  his  skin,  nnless  in  the  yery  hot- 
test weather,  when  silk  may  be  sabstitnted.  The  diet  mnst  be  adapted  to  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Confinement 
to  milk  and  vegetable  food,  or  even  to  vegetable  food  alone,  may  sometimes 
be  desirable  ;  bot  generally  it  is  sufficient  to  take  care  that  the  articles  em- 
ployed are  digestible,  and  not  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Local  Remedies. — These  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  general.  Oc- 
casional leeching  or  cupping  is  often  very  useful ;  but,  when  the  disease  is 
fixed  permanentiy  in  one  or  a  few  parts,  and  does  not  change,  repeated  hliS' 
tering  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  remedies.  The  part  should  be 
covered  with  the  blister,  and,  as  quickly  as  one  heals,  it  should  be  followed 
by  another.  Caustic  issues  and  moxa  are  sometimes  used ;  but  I  prefer  blis- 
tering. Great  benefit  is  said  to  have  accrued  from  the  application  of  iron, 
heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point,  and  made  to  touch  the  surface  of 
the  affected  part,  at  various  points,  in  quick  succession."^  In  mild  cases,  ru6e- 
facieni  and  anodyne  liniments  may  be  used  with  benefit  A  great  variety  of 
these  liniments  have  been  employed  both  in  regular  and  empirical  practice. 
They  generally  contain  camphor,  one  or  more  volatile  oils,  such  as  those  of 
origanum,  rosemary,  turpentine,  and  horsemint,  and  some  preparation  of 
opium.  The  vehicle  is  generally  alcohol  Probably  none  are  better  than  the 
officinal  camphorated  soap  liniment,  or  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  to  which 
laudanum  may  be  added.  Ammoniacal  liniments,  with  or  without  laudanum, 
are  often  used.  The  bitumens  enter  into  some  nostrums.  Poultices  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  soda,  and  lotions  with  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  or  of  car- 
boruUe  of  potassa,  are  said  to  have  proved  beneficial.  Friction  with  castor 
oil  has  been  recommended.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  applied  advan- 
tageously to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended in  disease  of  the  joints.  Plasters  of  aconite,  belladonna,  (Jtc.,  may  be 
used  when  the  part  is  very  painful.  Other  local  remedial  measures  which 
have  been  recommended,  and  occasionally  prove  useful,  are  electricity;  com- 
pression by  means  of  a  flannel  or  muslin  roller ;  the  same  in  connection 
with  the  local  use  of  sulphur ;  a  thin  covering  of  caoutchouc ;  the  soap, 
ammoniac,  or  compound  galbanum  plaster,  in  affiDctions  of  the  joiQts ;  dili- 
gent frictions  ;  and  in  some  instances  exercise,  in  others  rest  of  the  aff'ected 
parts. 

4.  Of  Nervous  Rheu3LA.tism. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  so 
exactly  like  that  of  the  analogous  variety  of  gout,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  disease. 

*  This  process  is  called  firing.  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested  a  neat  mode 
of  applying  it,  with  very  little  pain  to  the  patient.  A  thick  iron  wire,  about  two  inches 
long,  is  at  one  end  inserted  into  a  small  wooden  handle,  and,  at  the  other  end,  which  is 
slightly  cunred,  attached  to  a  disk  of  iron,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  with  its  face  quite  flat.  The  disk  of  iron  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
spirit-lamp,  until  the  finger,  placed  on  the  wire  half  an  inch  aboye  it,  becomes  uncom- 
fortably hot,  and  is  then  to  be  applied  very  lightly  to  the  skin,  passing  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  point  to  point,  at  internals  of  half  an  inch,  until  the  whole  surface  over  the 
affected  part  has  been  touched  by  it.  The  whole  flat  surface  of  the  disk  should  be  made 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  spots  touched  become  instantly  white,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  surface  is  reddened ;  but  an  eschar  is  never  formed,  and  Terr 
seldom  a  blister,  if  the  operation  be  well  performed.  Instant  relief  is  often  obtained, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  permanent  cure  is  effected.  Dr.  McCormack,  of  Donegal,  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment.  (See  JBratthwaite't  Jietrotpect,  N. 
T.  ed.,  xiii  55,  and  xt.  82.) 
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•Article  II. 

GOUT. 

Syn. — Arthritis, 

This  is  a  constitntional  affection,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  peculiar  irritadon  or 
inflammation  in  varions  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  probably  no  one  vital  por- 
tion or  tissue  is  at  all  times  exempt.  The  modem  name  gout  was  derired 
from  the  Latin  guUa  (drop),  probably  through  the  French  goutte,  and  owed 
its  origin  to  an  old  pathological  notion,  that  a  peculiar  liquid  matter,  upon 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  disease  depended,  fell  drop  by  drop  into  the 
affected  joint.  To  the  ancients  the  disease  was  known  under  the  general 
designation  of  aTihrilis ;  and  particular  names  were  given  to  it,  accoiding  to 
ih&  part  in  which  it  was  seated,  as  podagra  when  in  the  foot,  and  chiragra 
when  in  the  hand. 

Various  divisions  of  the  disease  have  been  made  by  authors,  and  given  rise 
to  as  many  different  designations.  Thus,  gout  is  called  regular  or  irregular, 
according  as  it  pursues  or  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course ;  tonic  or  aionic, 
according  to  the  accompanying  strength  of  system,  and  energy  of  local  action ; 
acute  or  chronic^  according  to  its  duration  and  violence ;  misplaced,  when  it 
appears  originally  in  some  part  not  ordinarily  attacked  bjit;  and  retrocedent, 
when,  having  occurred  externally,  it  leaves  its  position  to  seize  upon  some 
interior  organ. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  disease  may  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  the  three  divisions  of  acute f  chronic,  and  nervous  goui.  There  are  cases 
which  might  be  denominated  subacute;  but  they  are  much  less  frequent 
relatively  than  the  analogous  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  them.  A  variety  of  disease  participating 
in  some  degree  in  the  characters  of  both  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  therefore 
often  called  rheumatic  gout^  presents,  nevertheless,  so  distinct  a  phasis  as  to 
merit  a  separate  consideration.  I  shall  first  describe  these  varieties  sepa- 
rately, and  afterwards  treat  of  them  conjointly  in  relation  to  their  cause, 
treatment,  &c. 

1.  Acute  Oout. 

Symptoms^  Course y  &c, — This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  generally  in  per- 
sons of  vigorous  constitution,  and  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  life  are 
greatest.  It  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  acute  inflammation,  generally 
confined  at  first  to  one  spot,  especially  one  of  the  smaller  joints,  and  at- 
tended with  fever.  The  disease  appears  to  have  a  singular  predilection  for 
the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  big  toe.  Sometimes  it  first  attacks  the  hall  of  the 
foot,  or  the  ankle,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  finger  joints,  or  the  wrist.  Of 
193  cases  compared  by  Scudamore,  130  began  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
and  all  but  8,  in  the  smaller  joints  or  the  ankle  of  one  or  both  feet.  After 
the  disease  has  repeatedly  recurred,  it  often  deviates  from  its  original  course, 
and  the  paroxysm  may  commence  in  any  one  of  the  joints,  or  even  in  an  in- 
terior organ,  though  it  still  shows  a  preference  for  the  parts  originally  affected. 

In  the  ordinary  regular  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  seized,  either 
aft;er  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  certain  preliminary  symptoms,  or  abruptly, 
in  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  with  acute  pain  in  the  large  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  or  in  whatever  other  part  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflanmiation.  This 
pain  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  and  is  described  by  patients  as  tearing, 
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rending,  boring,  piercing,  Ac,  as  if  the  joint  were  torn  by  pincers,  or  pene- 
trated by  a  gimlet  or  nail,  or  were  nnder  the  action  of  a  saw.  At  first,  there 
is  little  or  no  appearance  of  inflammation ;  bat  the  joint  soon  begins  to  sweU^ 
the  skin  becomes  hot  and  of  a  bright-red  colonr,  and  the  tenderness  is  so  ex- 
quisite that  the  least  jar  is  intolerable,  the  weight  even  of  the  bedclothes 
cannot  be  borne,  and  the  patient  dreads  the  approach  of  anyone,  lest  by  acci- 
dent the  limb  might  be  touched.  A  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  goaty 
inflammation  is  the  tnrgescence  of  the  superficial  yeins,  not  only  near  the 
part,  but  for  some  distance  up  the  limb.  The  symptoms  continue  with  little 
abatement  for  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the 
excessiye  violence  of  the  pain  subsides,  though  the  swelling  rather  increases 
than  diminishes,  becoming  somewhat  edematous,  and  appearing  to  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  previous  acute  suffering. 

The  attack  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  patient 
being  awakened  out  of  sleep  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain.  In  such  instanoes,  the  affection  not  unfrequently  continueSi 
with  little  relaxation,  until  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  night,  when 
the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  much  relieved,  and  perhaps 
moderately  perspiring. 

Simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  local  affection,  febrile  symptoms  ap- 
pear, commencing  usually  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  which  are  followed  by 
acceleration  of  pulse,  increased  heat  of  skin  especially  of  the  face,  loss  ot 
appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  scanty,  high-coloured,  late- 
ritious  urine.  Not  unfrequently  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  pale,  or 
green  and  offensive,  indicating  deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver ;  and 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  odour  exhales  from  the  surface.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms remit,  along  with  the  local  affection.  But  the  paroxysm  is  not  yet 
ended.  Both  the  inflammation  and  the  fever  undergo  an  exacerbation  to- 
wards evening,  which  continues  more  or  less  through  the  night,  to  abate 
tgain  in  the  morning;  and  this  daily  alternation  goes  on  for  a  period,  varying 
greatly  in  different  cases,  but,  in  the  early  attacks  of  the  complaint,  generally 
not  exceeding  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  not  unfrequently  falling  short  of  the 
first  mentioned  period. 

The  pain  and  fever  generally  leave  the  patient  before  the  swelling ;  and 
their  disappearance  is  sometimes  attended  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or 
the  occurrence  of  perspiration,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  deposits 
a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  remaining  tumefaction,  which  is  usu- 
ally edematous,  now  gradually  subsides,  and  the  affection  terminates  in  a  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle  of  the  part,  often  attended  with  itching. 

After  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease,  the  affected  joint  is  restored  perfectly 
to  its  functions,  and  the  patient  generally  enjoys,  for  some  time,  an  unusual 
exemption  from  morbid  sensations,  and  considers  himself  in  better  health 
than  before. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  gout  begins  as  above  described.  Some- 
times, before  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  and  regular  paroxysm,  there  are 
several  slight  attacks,  at  distant  intervals,  of  pain  and  soreness  in  some  part 
of  the  foot  or  hand,  which  are  insufficient  to  confine  the  patient,  and  which 
he  is  often  disposed  to  ascribe  to  a  sprain,  or  other  accident  In  other  in- 
stances, the  attack  begins  moderately,  «nd  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes 
severe  and  febrile,  and  then  as  gradually  subsides. 

The  existence,  in  certain  cases,  of  disordered  symptoms  preliminaiy  to  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  are  not  unfre- 
qoent  Indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  experienced  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  character,  degree,  and  duration,  they  are  exceedingly 
diversifiedy  being  sometimes  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  attract  i^ntion,  in  other 
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iostances  yery  distressing ;  occasionally  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  again 
persevering,  with  greater  or  less  steadiness,  for  months  or  years.     Most  of 
them  will  be  more  particularly  described  nnder  nervous  gotU ;  as  they  are 
often  the  same  as  those  which  characterize  that  variety  of  the  disease.     It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  simply  neuralgic, 
or  such  as  indicate  mere  disorder  of  function.     Among  the  most  prominent 
of  the  latter  are  dyspeptic  sensations,  an  impaired  or  craving  appetite,  acid 
eructations,  flatulence,  deficient  or  deranged  biliary  secretion,  a  tendency  to 
constipation  or  looseness,  nephritic  disorder,  occasional  palpitations  and 
dyspnoea,  giddiness,  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  dimness  or  other  disorder 
of  vision,  and  emotional  irregularities,  as  depression  of  spirits,  hypochon- 
driacal notions,  and  unusual  irascibility  of  temper.     Dr.  Cullen  enumerates, 
among  the  premonitory  symptoms,  ''  the  ceasing  of  a  sweating  which  the  feet 
had  been  commonly  affected  with  before ;  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and 
legs ;  a  frequent  numbness,  alternating  with  a  sense  of  pricking  along  the 
whole  of  the  lower  extremities ;  frequent  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs ; 
and  an  unusual  turgescence  of  the  veins."    Not  unfrequently,  an  experienced 
gouty  patient  can  foretell  an  approaching  attack  by  the  occurrence  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  symptoms.     They  generally  disappear  upon  the  attack 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  so  harassing  are  they  in  some  instances  to  the  patient, 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.     After  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflanmiation,  if  severe  and  of  the  usual  duration,  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  cleared  of  some  offending  cause,  and  the  patient  enjoys 
for  a  time  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  individual  has  only  a  single  paroxysm  of  acute 
gout.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  patient  has  been  able,  by  a  complete  change 
of  habits,  to  throw  off  the  gouty  tendency,  and  has  escaped  a  second  attack. 
But  generally  the  disease  recurs  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  the  second 
paroxysm  does  not  occur  for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer ;  but  usually 
it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  year ;  and  the  returns  afterwards  continue  to  be 
annual,  and,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  at  about  the  same  season,  even  in 
the  same  month.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  in- 
creases, while  the  intervals  shorten.  Instead  of  lasting  from  five  to  ten  days, 
as  at  first,  they  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  longer ;  and,  instead  of 
returning  annually,  they  make  their  appearance  twice  a  year,  afterwards  four 
times  a  year,  and  at  last  so  frequently  that,  with  their  longer  duration,  the 
patient  is  hardly  ever  quite  exempt.  At  this  stage,  one  paroxysm  does  not 
completely  subside  before  another  appears ;  so  that  the  patient  labours  under 
a  remittent  disease,  except,  perhaps,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  the  gouty  symptoms  leave  him. 

In  its  first  returns,  the  disease  is  generally  confined,  as  in  the  beginning, 
to  a  single  joint,  and  often  to  the  one  originally  attacked  ;  but  this  tendency 
to  fixation  diminishes  with  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  at  length  the  in- 
flammation occurs  in  some  other  joint,  or,  after  appearing  in  one,  passes  into 
another,  and  thus  sometimes  successively  attacks  the  joints  of  the  foot,  the 
ankle,  the  knee,  the  fingers,  wrist,  elbow,  &e.  In  some  instances,  though 
thus  migrating  from  point  to  point,  it  occupies  but  one  position  at  a  time ; 
in  others,  it  affects  several  joints  simultaneously,  though  even  in  these,  one 
is  generally  more  inflamed  than  the  others. 

As  the  local  affection  thus  extends,  both  in  duration  and  position,  it  loses 
much  of  its  violence.  The  pain  is  less  intense  than  in  the  earlier  attacks,  and 
there  is  also  less  redness.  The  swelling,  it  is  true,  is  often  greater ;  but  it  is 
less  tense,  and  more  edematous.  The  grade  of  the  inflammatory  action  has 
obviously  lowered,  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  diminished  energy 
of  the  system.    The  joint,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  does  not  now  so  com- 
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pletelj  recoTer  its  natoral  healthy  power  as  at  first ;  bnt  is  apt  to  remain 
bUS,  and  sometimes  becomes  almost  incapable  of  motion. 

The  febrile  action  is  also  less  yigorons  than  in  the  earlier  paroxysms ;  bat 
the  patient  is  more  troubled  with  the  internal  symptoms  before  alluded  to 
preyiously  to  his  attack,  and  gets  less  thoroughly  rid  of  them  when  the  local 
affection  subsides.  During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm,  he  is  more  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  with  visceral  disease ;  and  attacks  of  gouty  inflammation 
or  irritation  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain, 
are  more  apt  to  occur,  whether  originally,  or  in  consequence  of  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  external  affection. 

In  this  advanced  stage,  the  gout  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  from 
the  acnte  into  the  chronic  state. 

Withont  losing  its  claim  to  be  ranked  as  acute  gout,  the  disease  not  unfre- 
quently,  at  all  stages  of  its  progress,  retrocedes  from  the  extremities  to  fix 
npon  some  interior  organ,  or  attacks  one  of  these  organs  without  having  ap- 
peared externally,  constituting  what  has  been  called  misplaced  gouL  Either 
of  these  events  may  happen,  through  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  fix 
an  irritation  in  any  one  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  to  invite  the  morbid  tenden- 
cies of  the  system  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it  Retrocession  may  re- 
sult from  anything  which  tends  to  put  an  end  to  the  external  inflammation, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  correcting  the  general  diathesis ;  as,  for  example, 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  affected  joint.  Fatal  metastasis  has  often  re- 
sulted from  this  cause.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  greater 
the  energy  of  the  system,  the  stronger  is  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix 
itself,  in  a  highly  inflammatory  form,  in  its  legitimate  external  seat ;  and 
that,  consequently,  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  system,  renders  the  occur- 
rence of  retrocedent  or  misplaced  gout  more  frequent.  It  may  be  proper  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  the  more  important  organs. 

In  the  stomachy  gout  may  occur  in  two  distinct  forms ;  the  inflammatory, 
namely,  and  the  nervous  or  functional.  In  the  former,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  acute  gastritis.  There  are  burning  pain,  exquisite  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  and  not  unfrequently  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  not  depressed  by 
the  state  of  nausea,  the  pulse  has  considerable  volume  and  strength ;  but,  in 
the  other  case,  it  may  be  slender  and  feeble,  with  a  cold,  pale,  damp  surface, 
which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  debility.  Sometimes  the  brain 
sympathizes  with  the  stomach,  and  stupor  attends  the  gastric  inflammation. 
I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  patient  appeared  perfectly  un- 
conscious, and  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  but  exhibited  by  a  violent 
and  convulsive  start,  evidence  of  extreme  pain,  when  a  very  slight  pressure 
was  made  on  the  epigastrium.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  such  cases 
with  cerebral  inflammation.  The  case  in  question  yielded  at  once  to  remedies 
applied  to  the  stomach. 

In  the  nervous  or  functional  affection,  there  is  either  violent  spasm,  or  op- 
pression, distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  according  as  the  muscular  or  mucous 
coat  is  the  seat  of  irritation.  But  the  burning  pain  is  wanting,  the  tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  less,  and,  instead  of  febrile  action,  there  is  often  great 
prostration,  with  a  cold  clammy  skin,  and  an  alarming  feebleness  of  the  pulse. 

The  bowels  are  sometimes  attacked  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  or  of  colic.  In 
the  heart,  which,  however,  is  rarely  affected  in  acute  gout,  precordial  op- 
pression, dyspnoea,  sharp  pains,  and  syncope  more  or  less  complete,  may  be 
produced.  In  the  lungs^  symptoms  of  intense  bronchial  congestion  sometimes 
appear,  with  difficult  breathing,  great  anxiety  and  distress,  a  purplish  or  livid 
hue  of  the  face  and  hands,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  coolness  of  the  surface.  I  have 
seen  symptoms  of  this  kind  promptly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  fr^m  the 
arm.  Bat  sometimes  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  those  rather  of  nerrooi 
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than  vascalar  irritation,  and  appear  in  the  form  merely  of  dyspnoea  or  asthma. 
The  diaphragm  is  sometimes  affected,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  rheumatism  of  the  same  organ.  The  liver  is  less  frequently  in- 
flamed than  functionally  deranged.  Deficient,  deprayed,  or  superabundant 
secretion  of  bile  is  among  the  most  common  internal  derangements  of  the 
system  in  gout;  so  common,  indeed,  that  some  have  supposed  the  disease  to 
be  essentisSly  connected  with  the  hepatic  disorder.  Hence  the  clay-coloured, 
soap-like,  or  green  and  offensive  stools,  and  the  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  often  attend  the  gouty  paroxysm. 

The  kidneys  are  probably  more  frequently  affected  than  any  other  internal 
organ.  Gravelly  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  during  the  paroxysm,  conse- 
quent upon  the  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  in  the  urine.  But  genuine  at- 
tacks of  nephritis  alternate,  in  some  individuals,  with  external  inflammation; 
and  retrocedent  gout  occasionally  seizes  upon  these  glands.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  this  fact.  In  gout,  there  is  often  an  excessive  production  of  uric 
acid,  which,  thrown  off"  with  the  urine,  irritates  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
its  excretory  duct,  thus  rendering  these  parts  the  centre  of  afflux  for  the  gouty 
tendencies,  when  anything  may  unseat  the  disease  of  the  joints.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  fixes  on  the  urethra^  producing  purulent  discharge,  scalding 
pain  upon  the  passage  of  urine,  and  other  symptoms  analogous  to  tho^  of 
gonorrhoea. 

Occasionally  the  gouty  irritation  displays  itself  in  the  skin,  producing  the 
phenomena  of  urticaria,  erythema,  or  other  exanthematous  eruption. 

The  brain  is  sometimes  attacked  by  acute  gout,  with  the  production  of 
stupor,  and  occasionally  of  complete  apoplexy  or  palsy.  Sometimes  the 
cerebral  affection  assumes  the  form  of  meningitis,  and  cases  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  have  ended  in  insanity.  The  eye  also  may  suff'er.  One  of  the  most 
obstinate  instances  of  ophthalmia  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  was  in  a 
gouty  patient.  The  eye  appeared  to  have  become  the  point  in  which  the 
force  of  the  disease  centred ;  and,  though  it  was  freqpently  relieved  for  a 
time,  a  new  paroxysm  would  restore  the  inflammation;  and  the  affection  wb8 
thus  sustained  for  more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  yield  at  last,  until  the  gouty 
tendencies  appeared,  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  another  direction.  It  is 
unnecessary  further  to  extend  the  list  of  parts  which  may  become  the  seat  of 
gouty  inflammation.  The  probability  is,  that  no  part  of  the  system,  possessed 
of  a  capacity  for  the  inflammatory  process,  is  entirely  exempt.  The  organs 
most  frequently  and  prominently  aff'ected  are  probably  the  stomach  and  kid- 
neys. It  is  often  difficult,  in  misplaced  gout,  to  determine  whether  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  the  common  kind,  or  of  gouty  origin.  The  occurrence  of  a  reg- 
ular paroxysm,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  the  disease  in  its  irregular  seat, 
or  the  alternation  of  the  two  affections,  is  the  best  diagnostic  sign.  But  one 
of  these  attacks,  occurring  in  a  gouty  individual,  may  generally  be  suspected 
of  the  gouty  taint,  and  treated  accordingly  with  good  effect. 

When  the  gouty  diathesis  exists  in  a  person  of  otherwise  feeble  health,  or 
debilitated  system,  though  it  may  still  show  itself  in  the  form  of  external  in- 
flammation, yet  this  will  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  in  more  vigorous  individ- 
uals, more  disposed  to  change  its  position,  and  more  apt  consequently  to  fix 
upon  the  internal  organs.  In  these  cases,  the  internal  affections  often  do  not 
rise  above  the  grade  of  nervous  or  functional  disease,  and,  therefore,  belong 
to  nervous  gout;  but  sometimes  they  are  slightly  inflammatory,  though  less 
dangerous  than  similar  affections  attending  the  more  sthenic  cases. 

Gout  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  many 
who  suffer  under  it  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  serves  to 
guard  the  system  against  others  more  dangerous  than  itself  There  is  pro- 
bably some  truth  in  this  impression.     In  gouty  mdividuals,  the  causes  which 
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ordinarily  produce  internal  inflammation  may  be  directed,  by  the  pecnKar 
tendencies  of  the  constitution,  to  an  external  and  comparatiycly  safe  position. 
Yet  gont  itself  is  not  nnfreqnently  fatal.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  greatest 
danger  is  fVom  internal  seizure,  whether  original  or  by  translation ;  and  eyery 
now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  victim  to  gont  in  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the 
heart  These  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  fVom  the  slow 
wearing  influence  of  the  disease,  every  year  extending  its  sway  more  and  more 
over  the  constitution,  which  every  year  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  resist  it, 
that  the  greatest  danger  arises.  The  internal  vital  organs,  by  the  frequent 
stress  to  which  they  are  exposed,  become  at  length  so  far  weakened  or  de- 
ranged that  slight  causes  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  effects.  Hence  fktal 
attacks  of  apoplexy,  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  and  of  cardiac 
disease.  But  one  of  the  most  frequent  terminations  is  in  dropsy,  consequent 
either  upon  general  debility,  or  organic  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  or  kidneys.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  affection  may  be  consi- 
deiid  as  having  assumed  the  chronic  form. 

2.  Chronic  Oout. 

SymptoTns,  Course ^  dec, — Chronic  gout  is  generally  the  result  of  a  long 
continuance  of  the  acute,  though  sometimes  the  disease  is  of  the  chronic  grade 
from  its  commencement  The  period  at  which  it  takes  on  this  form  varies 
greatly  in  different  persons ;  those  of  vigorous  constitutions  retaining  the  acute 
symptoms  much  longer  than  the  feeble.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
states  of  gont  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  one  runs  into  the  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  The  disease  may  be  considered  chronic,  when  the 
local  affection  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  produce  fever. 

In  this  condition  of  gout,  the  paroxysms  are  more  irequent  than  in  the 
acute,  but  much  less  severe.  There  is  often  little  pain  unless  upon  motion  of 
the  joint  There  is  also  little  increase  of  heat;  and  redness  is  either  entirely 
absent,  or  of  a  purplish  hue.  When  there  is  swelling,  it  is  usually  edematous. 
Not  nnfreqnently,  the  synovial  liquid  of  the  joints,  and  the  fluid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bursas,  are  so  much  increased  as  to  produce  a  considerable  appear- 
ance of  tumefaction,  and  to  fluctuate  obviously  under  pressure.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  knee  and  the  elbow. 

The  paroxysms  occur  less  regularly  than  in  the  acute  form ;  sometimes 
coming  at  intervals  of  a  month,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  months.  They 
dso  last  much  longer ;  and  it  not  unirequently  happens  that  they  run  into 
each  other,  a  fresh  attack  coming  on  before  the  preceding  one  has  quite  sub- 
sided ;  so  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free  iVom  disease. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  fixed  in  certain  joints;  in  others  is  more 
or  less  migratory,  wandering  from  joint  to  joint,  now  attacking  one  part  and 
now  another,  and  not  unfrequently  retroceding  from  the  surface  to  seize  upon 
one  of  the  interior  organs.  In  the  latter  form,  the  local  affection  is  apt  to  be 
more  painful,  and  to  exhibit  more  redness  than  in  the  former ;  and  the  case 
might,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  considered  as  rather  a  mixture  of  the 
acute  variety,  in  its  mildest  grade,  with  more  or  less  of  the  nervous,  than  as 
strictly  chronic. 

In  the  more  fixed  form  of  chronic  gout,  the  joints  often  become  perma- 
nently altered,  so  as  to  bend  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  useless.  This  arises  partly  from  a  thickening  or  other  structural  change 
of  the  ligaments,  partly  from  the  deposition  of  insoluble  earthy  matter,  like 
chalk,  either  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  it 
This  deposition  is  more  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
The  earthy  matter  is  first  extravasated  in  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  state,  and 
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afterwards  becomes  dry  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  parts.  The  tumours 
which  it  forms  are  caJled  chalk  stones.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  mustard 
seed  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  are  sometimes  tcij  numerous,  forming  large 
masses  about  the  knuckles  and  other  joints.  They  have  been  found  upon 
chemical  analysis  to  consist  chiefly  of  uric  acid  or  its  compounds,  especially 
urate  of  soda.  Sometimes  they  contain  also  urate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
By  their  pressure  they  cause  an  absorption  of  the  soft  parts,  and  their  white 
surface  may  sometimes  be  seen  through  the  cuticle,  with  which  they  have 
come  into  contact  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  true  skin.  Occa- 
sionally they  produce  much  swelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  a  purple 
redness  which  appears  to  threaten  mortification,  and  the  collection  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  serous  fluid  beneath  the  cuticle.  This  at  last  breaks, 
and  the  fluid  escapes  along  with  portions  of  the  chalk-like  matter,  but  without 
pus  at  this  stage.  Subsequently,  however,  suppurating  ulcers  are  formed, 
which  continue  open  for  a  long  time,  and  prove  very  rebellious  to  treatment 
The  earthy  matter,  being  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  is  not 
readily  discharged,  and  art  can  do  little  to  hasten  the  process.  At  length, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  ofifending  cause  is  eliminated ;  and  the  ulcers  heal ; 
or  cicatrization  takes  place,  notwithstanding  that  portions  of  it  may  be  re- 
tained in  the  tissue  beneath.  Old  gouty  individuals  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  write  with  their  knuckles,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  chalky 
tumours  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  ascertained 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  London,  that  in  cases  attended  with  this  deposition 
about  the  joints,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  an  excess 
of  it  in  the  blood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  chronic  gout  is  the  formation  of  small  hard  nodosi- 
ties upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  and 
tendons.  These  sometimes  increase  till  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In 
most  instances,  they  are  without  pain,  but  not  always  so.  They  sometimes 
consist  of  the  chalky  matter  surrounded  by  a  dense  membranous  coating, 
sometimes  apparently  of  the  hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  part.  Dr.  Qarrod 
considers  these  little  nodosities,  occurring  on  the  ear,  as  diagnostic  of  gout 

Though  fever  is  not  a  regular  attendant  upon  chronic  gout,  and  is  often 
quite  absent,  a  slight  degree  of  it  sometimes  takes  place,  when  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  inflammation  occurs,  or  some  internal  disorder  is  superadded.  The 
patient  has  a  pale  or  sallow  complexion,  a  flaccid  state  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
general  aspect  as  of  one  worn  by  long-continued  ailment  lie  is  frequently 
troubled  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  functional  disorder  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  acute  muscular  pains,  sometimes  attended 
with  cramps,  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Unless  cut  off"  by  some  acute  dis- 
ease which  the  debilitated  state  of  his  system  is  unable  to  resist,  he  at  length 
falls  into  general  dropsy,  suff'ers  with  serous  effusion  in  his  chest,  and  dies 
most  frequently  from  an  interruption  of  the  respiratory  process. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Dissection  has  revealed  little  that  is  of  peculiar 
interest  either  in  chronic  or  acute  gout  In  the  former,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  affected  joint,  and  the  interarticular  cartilages,  exhibit  evidences 
of  inflammation ;  the  cartilages  covering  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones 
are  sometimes  partially  absorbed ;  and  the  bones  themselves  near  the  joints 
are  injected  with  blood,  softened,  and  occasionally  eroded.  The  external 
ligaments,  though  less  affected,  are  sometimes  injected  and  thickened,  and 
the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  wasted  or  rigidly  contracted.  Layers  of 
chalky  matter  are  found,  in  some  instances,  either  within  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  between  it  and  the  cartilages ;  and  the  same  matter,  without  the 
joints,  is  observed  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  fascis, 
ligftments,  and  periosteuoL    In  cases  of  death  from  internal  inflammation, 
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the  ordinaiy  slgiis  of  that  affection  are  exhibited;  biit  pathological  anatomj 
is  not  rich  in  records  of  this  kind;  partly,  perhaps,  because  deatii  from  thk 
cause  seldom  oocors  in  the  hospitals. 

3.  Nervous  Chut, 

SymptcmSy  Course,  (tc, — This  form  of  gout  is  sometimes  quite  distinct  firom 
the  others ;  but  is  generally  more  or  less  mingled  with  them,  constituting  cases 
which  have  been  described  by  yarious  names,  as  irregular  gout,  atonic  gout, 
movable  chronic  gout,  Ac.  It  is  apt  to  affect  persons  who  hare  inherited  a 
gouty  diathesis,  but,  from  original  temperament  or  abstemious  habits,  are 
little  liable  to  inflammation.  Women,  and  indiyiduals  generally  of  a  nenrous 
temperament,  who  have  descended  from  gouty  ancestors,  are  very  liable  to 
it  Sometimes  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  prone  to  it ;  or  the  female 
members  may  be  affected  with  this  variety  of  the  disease,  while  the  males, 
from  their  more  active  habits,  and  freer  lives,  are  attacked  with  the  acute 
form.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  than  formerly, 
having,  to  a  considerable  degree,  superseded  the  old-fashioned  gout,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  greater  temperance  in  the  modem  modes  of  living. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  neuralgia,  now  so  prevalent,  is  only  gout 
or  rheumatism  in  the  nervous  form. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  disease  is  known  to  be  of  the  gouty  character. 
It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  to  be  so,  when  the  person  affected  has  had 
gouty  parents  or  grandparents,  and  no  other  cause  can  be  detected.  Its  fre- 
quent  intermixture  or  alternation  with  slight  attacks,  or  abortive  efforts  at 
external  inflammatory  gout,  raises  the  suspicion  pretty  nearly  to  certainty. 
An  individual  has  an  attack  of  regular  gout,  which  relieves  him  from  various 
fdnctional  derangements,  to  which  he  has  long  been  subject.  Alarmed  for 
the  fhture,  he  changes  his  mode  of  life,  avoids  all  stimulating  drinks,  uses 
animal  food  in  great  moderation,  and  finds  himself,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  exempt  or  nearly  so  from  inflammatory  paroxysms,  but,  in  place  of  them, 
is  frequently  harassed  by  this  variety  of  the  disease,  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  protean  forms. 

Nervous  gout  shows  itself  in  the  form  either  of  simple  neuralgic  pain,  or 
functional  disorder.  The  pains  may  be  dull  and  constant,  or  sharp,  lancinat- 
ing, and  intermittent,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
they  remain  long  fixed  in  certain  parts ;  but  are  more  frequently  changeable, 
appearing  now  in  one  part  and  now  in  another,  without  any  regularity  in 
their  course.  I  have  known  an  individual  who  was  for  many  years  subject 
to  a  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  without  the  least  sign  of  hepatic 
derangement,  and  in  whom  the  pain  suddenly  disappeared  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  return  again  when  the  insanity  ceased. 
That  the  affection  was  of  the  character  supposed,  was  evinced  by  occasional 
external  attacks  of  the  disease  in  a  subacute  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  fixed  pain  of  this  kind  to  continue  for  months  in  one  spot,  varying,  how- 
ever, very  much  in  intensity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  and  then  to 
disappear  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  be  followed  at  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  or  immediately,  by  a  similar  pain  elsewhere,  or  by  some  functional 
derangement  of  one  of  the  internal  organs.  The  right  iliac  region,  the  pre- 
cordial region  extending  to  the  left  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
aealp,  are  not  unfrequent  seats  of  it.  Hemicrania  is  one  of  the  forms  which 
the  disease  sometimes  assumes. 

The  severe  shooting  neuralgic  pains  are  apt  to  occur  more  especially  in 
the  temples,  cheeks,  or  front  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  though  they 
may  also  attack  the  extremities,  particularly  the  smaller  joints,  the  genera- 
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tive  organs,  the  anus,  and  any  one  of  the  viscera.    Not  onfrequentlj,  thej 
attack  the  moscles,  which  become  painful  on  contraction. 

Sometimes  these  pains,  as  well  as  various  functional  disorder,  are  found  to 
be  dependent  on  the  disease  seated  in  one  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the 
neurilemma  of  one  of  the  larger  nerves,  from  or  through  which  nervous  influ- 
ence is  extended  to  the  part  affected.  Thus,  pains  in  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties may  proceed  from  the  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
its  envelope.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  pains  can  be  traced  to  no  such 
origin,  appearing  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  morbid  cause. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  several  functions.  The  digestive 
function  is  among  those  most  frequently  deranged.  All  the  varieties  of 
disordered  sensation  which  usually  attend  dyspepsia  are  experienced  in  this 
affection.  Yague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  op- 
pression, irregular  appetite,  cardialgia,  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  flatulence, 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  severe  spasm,  are  among  the  pro- 
minent symptoms.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  occasionally  loose, 
with  frequent  deficiency  of  bile,  or  other  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stools. 
Colicky  pains,  and  flatulent  distension  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the 
patient  suffers  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  bowels. 

The  respiratory  function  is  occasionally  also  much  deranged.  The  larynx 
is  now  and  then  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  is  worried  with  a  fre- 
quent cough,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  pectoral  without  care.  I  have 
a  patient  subject  to  this  form  of  gout,  who  was  at  one  period  afflicted  with 
an  incessant  cough,  which  continued  for  months,  and  scarcely  ceased  for  a 
minute  except  during  sleep  and  meals.  Paroxysms  of  oppression  and  dys- 
pnoea, almost  like  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  the  lungs. 

The  circulatory  system  is  often  greatly  disordered,  as  indicated  by  pre- 
cordial oppression,  palpitations,  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
intermittent  and  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes  syncope,  or  a  strong  ten- 
dency towards  it. 

Of  the  secreting  organs^  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  most  frequently  affected. 
When  the  irritation  seizes  upon  the  former,  together  with  a  dull  pain  in  the 
side,  or  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  the  whole  upper  region  of  the  abdomen, 
there  is  frequently  deficiency  of  bile,  with  pale  or  clay-coloured  stooLs,  and  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  surface,  or  excessive  secretion  with  bilious  vomiting  and 
purging,  or  black  stools  approaching  to  raelajna ;  or  there  may  be  derange- 
ment of  the  secretion  with  little  local  uneasiness,  though  the  affection  is 
almost  always  attended  with  depression  of  spirits.  Excessive  secretion  of  a 
pale  urine,  or  a  scanty  secretion  of  a  red  urine  loaded  with  uric  acid,  and 
sometimes  a  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  or  pains  like  those  of  gravel, 
indicate  that  the  kidneys  are  affected. 

The  sensorial  functions  are  often  greatly  disturbed.  Vertigo,  dizziness, 
tinnitus  aurium,  perverted  vision,  nmsc©  volitantes,  and  violent  headaches 
are  common  symptoms.  Sometimes  even  coma  and  convulsions  are  expe- 
rienced. These  cephalic  attacks  are  often  very  sudden.  A  person  will  be 
feeling  perfectly  well,  and  as  if  capable  of  performing  any  duty  effectively ; 
when  suddenly  he  will  be  seized  with  vertiginous  pain  in  the  head,  with  roar- 
ing or  other  distracting  noises  in  his  ears,  and  often  some  perversion  of  vision, 
and  immediately  all  his  energy  is  lost,  and  he  feels  himself  quite  incompetent 
to  the  least  exertion.  Sometimes  the  eyes  become  extremely  sensitive,  so 
that  any  attempt  to  use  them,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  occasions  intolerable 
pain.  Every  variety  of  mental  depression  accompanies  these  affections  of  the 
head.  The  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  become  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of 
irritation,  which  displays  itself  in  irregular  muscular  contractions,  cramps  or 
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spasms,  and  oocasionallj  a  vagae  and  unaccoaQtable  aneasiness,  extending 
through  the  limbs,  with  a  uniyersal  feeling  of  oppression,  heat,  anxiety,  weari- 
ness, soreness,  &c.,  which  they  only  can  folly  appreciate  who  have  felt  them. 

These  Tarions  disorders  usually  occur  quite  irregularly,  the  irritation  being 
sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another ;  in  certain  instances  fixed  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months  in  a  single  organ  or  fhnction,  in  others  rapidly  chang- 
ing its  seat ;  occasionally  leaving  the  patient  entirely,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  freedom  from  suffering,  and  the  best  hopes  for  the  future,  then  re- 
turning, and  often  without  apparent  cause,  with  all  its  former  Tiolence. 

Not  unfrequently  the  disease  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form,  return- 
ing at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  and  leaving  the  patient  in  the  interval. 

As  before  stated,  an  attack  of  subacute  inflammation  occasionally  takes 
place  in  an  exterior  joint  or  muscle,  and  affords  a  temporary  relief  to  the  ner- 
vous irritation  ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  patients  in  whom,  at  one  period 
or  another,  the  disease  does  not  afford  this  evidence  of  its  nature. 

This  form  of  gout  does  not  often  directly  destroy  life.  Sometimes  a  quick 
and  violent  seizure  of  one  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart  or  brain,  appears 
completely  to  arrest  its  function,  and  thus  to  occasion  sudden  death ;  but 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  More  commonly  the  patient  lives  many 
years,  perhaps  in  some  instances  surmounting  the  affection,  but  more  fre- 
quently falling  a  victim  to  some  incidental  disease,  or  worn  out  at  last  by 
chronic  organic  derangements,  in  which  the  functional  disorder  may  finally 
terminate. 

4.  Rheumatic  Govt, 

This  term  is  often  rather  vaguely  applied  to  any  condition,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  gout  and  rheumatism  seem  to  be  intermingled,  or  in  which,  from 
any  other  cause,  the  physician  is  unable  to  determine  to  which  of  these  affec- 
tions the  case  properly  belongs.  In  this  place,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  a 
particular  form  of  disease,  noticed  by  Sydenham,  but  first  distinctly  described 
by  Haygarth,  in  1805,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  respects  of  the  nature 
of  both  diseases,  is  yet  different  from  either  in  its  symptoms  and  course,  as 
well  as  in  the  class  of  persons  usually  attacked.  Since  the  time  of  Haygarth, 
it  has  received  the  attention  of  several  writers,  English  and  French,  who  have 
described  it  under  the  different  names  of  capsular  rheumatism  (Macleod), 
chronic  rheumatism  of  the  joints  (Todd),  and  nodose  rheumatism  (rhu- 
matisme  noueux,  Lasegue  and  others).  It  is  fully  described,  under  the  title 
of  rheumatic  gout,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Fuller,  in  his  treatise  on  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  and  a  copious  monograph  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert  Adams,  of 
Dublin,  is  announced  in  the  London  medical  press,  as  having  just  been  pub- 
lished^ which,  however,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  consult.  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician"  (pp.  169, 170), 
refers  to  it  as  an  extremely  obstinate  if  not  incurable  affection. 

With  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  there  is  occasionally  so  much  febrile 
excitement  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  acute,  though  the  fever  is  much 
less  than  that  which  ordinarily  attends  acute  rheumatism.  More  frequently 
the  disease  begins  with  the  chronic  character,  attended,  perhaps,  with  some 
derangement  of  the  digestive,  hepatic,  or  menstrual  function,  but  without  in- 
creased heat  of  skin,  or  frequency  of  pulse ;  and,  when  originally  of  the  acute 
form,  it  subsides  ultimately  into  the  chronic. 

The  local  disease  usually  shows  itself  first  in  the  finger  joints,  several  of 
which  are  ordinarily  affected ;  being  swollen,  reddish,  and  somewhat  painful, 
and  especially  painful  at  night ;  though  all  these  signs  of  inflammation  are 
leas  in  degree  than  in  the  acute  forms  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  In  some  rarer 
cases,  one  of  the  larger  joints  is  primarily  affected ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
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the  case,  they  generally  become  inTolved.  After  a  time,  either  spontaneoiuly 
or  under  treatment,  the  symptoms  abate,  and  a  kind  of  remission  takes  place, 
which,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  is  followed  by  another  paroxysm ;  and 
thus  the  disease  goes  on  indefinitely ;  each  successive  exacerbation  being  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  the  local  affection,  and  perhaps  its  extension  to 
oUier  joints.  In  the  advanced  stages,  however,  this  paroxysmal  tendency  be- 
comes less  decided,  and  the  complaint  more  regularly  continuous. 

The  swelling  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  character.  Instead  of  extending 
into  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and  gradually  subsiding  as  it  recedes  from  the 
centre  affected,  it  has  a  disposition  to  limit  itself  immediately  to  the  joint, 
around  which  it  forms  a  somewhat  circumscribed  bulging,  which  at  first  is 
soft  and  puffy  about  the  small  joints,  and  in  the  larger,  somewhat  fluctuating 
under  the  finger,  from  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavities  and  the  burss.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  swelling  becomes  firmer,  and  the  joints  are  perma- 
nently enlarged.  Deformity  now  takes  place ;  the  fingers  being  forced  to 
one  side,  or  bent  backward  or  forward  ;  and  bony  projections  or  hard  protu- 
berances forming  about  the  joints.  These  "nodosities"  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  They  are  not  formed,  as  similar  prominences  in  chronic  g^ut, 
by  deposition  of  urate  of  soda ;  but  are  bony,  and  caused  by  enlargement  of 
the  bone  itself,  or  its  projection  in  consequence  of  displacement  The  joints 
often  ^ve  a  cracking  sound,  at  this  stage,  when  moved.  The  nodosities  in- 
crease as  the  disease  proceeds,  impeding  the  motion  of  the  joints,  which  are 
now  apt  to  become  stiffcued,  and  are  sometimes  partially  dislocated. 

A  remarkable  symmetry  has  been  noticed  in  the  distortions,  occurring  on 
different  sides  of  the  body ;  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  right  and  left  side 
being  affected  in  the  same  manner,  the  fingers  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
and  even  the  nodosities  occupying  the  same  relative  position. 

These  deformities  and  nodosities  affect  also  the  larger  joints,  as  the  ankle, 
knee,  hip,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder ;  and  bony  prominences  may  sometimes 
be  seen  at  the  maxillary  joint,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the  clavicle  with  the 
sternum  and  acromion.  The  hip  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  partial  dislocation 
and  stiffness,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  thigh  is  somewhat  altered,  the 
limb  apparently  shortened,  and  the  rotary  movement  impeded. 

The  disease  usually  poes  on  for  years,  often  for  many  years,  and  sometimes 
continues,  gradually  increasing,  from  early  to  advanced  life ;  ending  at  last 
fatally,  either  from  a  failure  of  the  vital  powers  under  incessant  irritation,  or 
through  some  supervening  affection.  It  is  seldom  accompanied  with  the 
cardiac  complaints  so  common  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters, — When  the  joints  are  examined  after  death,  the 
ligaments,  periosteum,  and  synovial  membrane  are  found  thickened ;  the  car- 
tilages of  the  joint  often  separated  from  their  connections,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  absorbed ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  denuded,  and  sometimes  polished 
by  friction  to  the  appearance  of  ivory ;  and  the  })ones  themselves  enlarged,  as 
well  by  accretion  of  bony  matter  to  their  surface,  as  by  interstitial  growth. 
The  knotty  protuberances  are  found  to  be  owing  to  this  enlargement  of  the 
bones,  or  the  projection  of  some  portion  of  them,  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  from  the  unequal  growth 
of  their  structure.  It  is  this  want  of  proper  adaptation,  too,  according  to 
Dr.  Adams,  that  causes  the  stiffness  and  immobility  of  the  joints,  rather  than 
bony  adhesion,  which  ho  has  not  met  with.  (L^md.  Med.  Tiwes  and  Gaz.^ 
Jan.,  1858,  p.  17.)  Urate  of  soda,  mixed  more  or  less  with  other  urates,  is 
sometimes  found,  in  the  form  of  a  white  earthy  powder,  forming  layers  u]>on 
the  denuded  articulating  surfaces,  or  interspersed  in  the  bony  tissue.  (Fuller, 
p.  256.)  But  this  is  not  generally  the  case;  and  Dr.  Adams  states  that  he 
has  never  found  it  in  the  affection  as  it  came  under  his  notice  in  Ireland. 
(Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Qaz.,  xd  supra.) 
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Causes. — These  are  uncertain.  In  many  instances,  the  disease  may  be 
traced  to  inheritance,  and  in  others  to  some  disturbance  of  the  menstraal 
function,  or  at  least  to  some  state  of  the  system  connected  with  that  ftmction ; 
and  these  are  the  only  known  causes.  Women  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  men,  and  the  periods  of  life  when  they  are  usually  first  attacked  are 
those  at  which  the  menses  are  most  liable  to  disorder ;  from  puberty,  namely, 
up  to  25  or  30,  or  at  the  age  when  the  function  ceases.  High  liring  has  no 
influence  in  producing  the  disease;  as  it  generally  occurs  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life ;  nor  can  it  be  ascribed,  as  is  often  the  case  with  rheumatism, 
to  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  not,  I  think,  common  among  persons  bom  in  this 
country,  at  least  I  have  seldom  seen  a  native  American  ajfected  with  it 
The  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively among  Irish  immigrants,  and  especially  among  the  young  women  who 
serve  as  domestics,  and,  when  they  become  disabled  by  disease,  find  their 
way  to  the  Hospital. 

Nature, — There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  pointy 
whether  this  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  rheumatism  or  gout.  It  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  its  somewhat  paroxysmal  character,  in  aflfecting  especi- 
ally the  small  joints,  in  its  great  obstinacy,  and  in  the  circumstance  that 
deposits  of  the  urates  are  sometimes  found  in  the  joints ;  but  it  differs  in  the 
persons  attacked,  the  steady  continuance  of  the  disease  between  the  par- 
oxysms, and  in  its  peculiar  anatomical  lesions.  With  rheumatism  it  has  a 
general  agreement  in  its  aspect,  but  in  its  causes  so  far  as  known,  its  pre- 
ferable position  in  the  small  joints,  its  paroxysmal  course,  its  intense  persis- 
tency, its  indisposition  to  affect  the  heart,  and  the  nature  of  the  lesions  in 
the  joints,  it  presents  features  which  strikingly  distinguish  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  that  disease.  Some  consider  it  a  mixture  of  the  two  diseases ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  rheumatic  gout.  This  is  certainly  not  impossible. 
Analogous  diseases  are  capable  of  forming  hybrids  like  analogous  species. 
Scarlatina  and  measles  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  sometimes  mingled*when  there 
has  been  exposure  to  their  causes  jointly.  .  In  the  same  manner,  the  co- 
operation of  the  causes  of  gout  and  rheumatism  may  be  readily  conceived  to 
produce  a  mixed  disease.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  uric  acid  is  uni- 
formly or  even  generally  found  in  the  blood  in  abnormal  amount ;  but,  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  peculiar  feature  of  gout  is  not  always  wanting.  If,  however, 
it  were  present  in  all,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  disease  is  exclusively 
gout ;  for,  though  purely  rheumatic  patients  want  this  abnormal  amount  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood,  the  fact  by  no  means  proves  that  rheumatism  may 
not  coexist  in  cases  where  it  prevails.  But,  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  affection  may  be  a  mongrel  compound  of  the  two  diseases ;  yet  it 
appears  to  me  as  difi&cult  to  show  an  identity  of  character  between  the  symp- 
toms of  this  affection,  and  any  possible  combination  of  gout  and  rheumatism, 
as  between  it  and  either  of  those  diseases  separately ;  and  it  would  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  if,  in  the  course  of  future  investigation,  some  principle  in 
its  nature  should  be  discovered,  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  disease.  A  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  it  seldom  yields  to  the  remedies  which  are 
found  effectual  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Causes  of  Oout, 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  gout  is  inheritance.  This  not  only  gives  a 
predisposition,  but  is  sufi&cient  of  itself,  wholly  without  aid  from  other  causes, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  whatever  influences  can  be  brought  against  it,  to 
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give  rise  to  the  disease.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  child  of  gontj  parents 
must  inherit  the  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  many  escape  entirely.  But 
the  proportion  of  those  affected  is  so  great  as  to  offer  a  strong  warning,  to  all 
who  are  thus  descended,  to  ase  every  possible  preventive  measure.  Of  522 
gouty  patients,  of  whom  Sir  C.  Scudamore  collected  information,  322,  or  nearly 
two-thirds,  could  trace  the  disease  to  a  parent,  grandparent,  uncle,  or  aunt 

But,  though  so  frequently  hereditary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gouty 
diathesis  may  be  created.  Persons  out  of  classes  in  society  among  whom  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  if  removed  from  the  sphere  occupied  by  their 
forefathers,  and  introduced  into  modes  of  life  which  dispose  to  the  complaint, 
are  frequently  attacked  with  it  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  mo^  effi- 
cient causes  in  generating  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  in  promoting  it  when 
inherited,  are  the  use  of  animal  food  in  undue  proportion,  especially  high- 
seasoned  meats  and  soups,  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  sedentary  hab- 
its. Vigorous  exercise  obviates,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  effects  of  high 
living,  by  consuming  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  support  of  the  functions. 

From  the  nature  of  its  causes,  the  disease  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
among  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  or  their  descendants ;  and  it  certainly  is 
much  more  common  in  the  higher  than  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  is  veiy 
rare  among  an  agricultural  or  hard-working  population,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Yet  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  disease  among  any  class  of 
people ;  and  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  are  found  to  be  attacked 
by  it,  when  they  imitate  the  luxurious  habits  of  their  superiors;  as  the 
keepers  of  petty  inns,  and  household  servants  in  the  wealthy  families  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  supposed  that  intellectual  superiority  favours  the  devel- 
opment of  gout ;  but,  if  the  disease  has  been  common  among  men  celebrated 
for  their  mental  powers,  it  has  probably  been  much  more  from  the  union  of 
sedentary  with  convivial  habits,  than  from  any  influence  either  of  superior 
talent  or  its  exercise. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  though  there  is  little  or  no 
'  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  fact,  yet  writers  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  varieties  which  are  roost  apt  to  produce  the  effect  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  light,  acescent  wines  peculiarly  predispose  to  gout. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  use  of  them  will  often  bring  on  a  paroxsym  of 
the  disease,  in  those  who  have  the  diathesis,  more  quickly  than  the  stronger 
wines,  perhaps  by  irritating  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  generate  the  diathesis ;  for  the  agricultural  classes  of 
France,  who  use  the  lighter  wines  often  as  their  common  drink,  are  said  to 
be  almost  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease ;  while  the  English  gentlemen, 
who  drink  freely  of  port  and  other  stronger  wines,  are  said  to  be  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people  affected  with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cider,  which  has  been  accused  of  inducing  gout  It  may  act  sometimes  as  an 
exciting  cause,  but  will  probably  seldom  produce  the  predisposition.  Other- 
wise, gout  would  have  been  formerly  much  more  common  than  it  was  among 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  States,  in  which  this 
drink  was  very  commonly  employed  by  the  country  people.  The  very  free 
use  of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  the  stronger  kinds,  has  frequently  been 
known  to  generate  the  disease,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  strong  ale  or  porter,  and  the  stronger  wines,  are 
more  conducive  to  the  disease  than  other  alcoholic  drinks.  The  distilled 
liquors,  when  freely  indulged  in,  though  they  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
production  of  gout,  appear  generally  to  exhaust  the  excitability  of  the  system 
below  the  point  requisite  for  the  development  of  that  disease,  and  conduce 
rather  to  internal  visceral  disorder,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mania  of  drunk- 
ards.    It  is  probable  that  habits  of  vigorous  exercise,  in  persons  who  use 
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strong  drinks  to  great  excess,  so  far  from  warding  off  gont,  as  thej  do  in 
moderate  drinkers,  haye  a  tendency  to  generate  it,  bj  sustaining  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  in  the  system,  which  seems  requisite  for  the  development 
of  the  diathesis.*  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that,  so  far 
as  alcoholic  drinks  are  concerned  as  causes  of  gout,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
particular  variety  used,  as  the  mode  of  using  them  that  has  the  effect  No 
matter  what  kind  may  be  employed,  if  it  be  taken  in  such  quantities,  and 
with  such  associations  as  to  food  and  exercise,  as  to  support  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour  of  system  in  the  midst  of  the  repletion  and  excess,  it  may  give  rise 
to  the  disease.  If  it  be  too  feeble  to  produce  this  degree  of  excitement,  or  so 
strong  and  so  much  abused  as  speedily  to  exhaust  the  excitability  and  powers 
of  the  system,  gout  will  probably  not  result  in  either  case. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  acute  gout 
has  very  much  diminished  of  late  years.  This  is  said  to  be  true  in  England. 
It  certainly  is  so  in  this  part  of  the  TJnited  States.  The  fact  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  temperance.  Even  persons  who  drink  sel- 
dom carry  the  indulgences  of  the  table  to  that  beastly  extreme  which  was 
common  half  a  century  ago.  But,  though  inflammatory  gout  has  greatly 
diminished,  I  believe  that  Uie  nervous  form  of  it  has  increased ;  because  tem- 
perance, or  even  abstemiousness,  cannot  eradicate  the  diathesis  when  existing, 
though  it  may  subdue  the  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  they  who  would, 
nnder  the  old  habits  of  life,  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  in  its  old- 
fashioned  form,  now  have  it  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia  and  functional  disorder. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  liability  to  gout  is  indicated  by  the  possession 
of  certain  sensible  characters  of  body ;  but  the  notion  has  been  contradicted 
by  experience ;  as  the  disease  exists  in  persons  of  every  variety  of  structure 
and  outward  appearance. 

Season  is  not  without  its  influence.  The  first  paroxysm  of  gout  is  apt  to 
occur  about  the  vernal  equinox ;  and,  when  the  affection  returns  semi-annually, 
the  attacks  are  usually  made  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Age  has  certainly  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  gout.  The  disease 
generally  makes  its  first  appearance  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  year, 
and  most  frequently  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  or  fortieth.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  though  the  late  Prof  Chapman 
knew  it  to  occur  in  a  boy  of  thirteen ;  and  Dr.  Gairdner  has  seen  it  more  than 
once  in  infants  at  the  breast.  (Ed,  Month.  Joum.  Med.  5ci.,  Dec.  1864,  p. 
534.)  It  also  very  rarely  begins  in  old  age.  I  have,  however,  attended  a 
gentleman  of  near  eighty  in  bis  first  attack. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  statement,  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women.  In  relation  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  gout, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  But,  in  its  nervous  forms,  judging  from  my 
own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The  female  descend- 
ants of  gouty  ancestors  are  exceedingly  prone  to  nervous  gout.  Their  tem- 
perate habits  prevent  the  inflammatory  explosions  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
males  are  so  liable  ;  while  their  sedentary  lives  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  that  strength  of  constitution,  which  would  enable  their  systems  to  resist 
the  inherited  morbid  tendency. 

It  is  thought  that  a  damp,  variable  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 

*  A  fact  strongly  illustratiyo  of  this  statement  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  William  Budd, 
in  his  Essay  on  Qout,  in  Tweedie*s  System  of  Practical  Medicine.  A  body  of  workmen 
is  employed  on  the  Thames,  in  a  peculiarly  fatiguing  duty,  requiring  frequent  exposure 
to  inclement  weather,  and  labour  both  by  night  and  day.  In  consideration  of  this 
exposure  and  fatigue,  they  have  a  large  allowance  of  liquor;  and  each  man  drinks 
daily  two  or  three  gallons  of  porter,  besides,  in  general,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spirit.     Among  these  men  gout  is  remarkably  frequent. 
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generation  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  The  disease  is  certainly  rare  among  the 
inhabitants  of  intertropical  regions,  and  is  less  common  at  the  extreme  north 
than  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  where  the  weather  is  more  yariable.  Its 
great  prevalence  in  England  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  climate ;  but  it 
probably  depends  much  more  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  exciting  eaases  of  the  gouty  paroxysm  are  exceedingly  numeroos. 
WhatcTcr  disturbs  materially  the  condition  of  health,  whether  it  be  of  an 
exciting  or  debilitating  character,  is  probably  capable  of  bringing  on  an 
attack.  Exposure  to  cold,  violent  exercise,  a  debauch  at  table,  venereal 
excesses,  paroxysms  of  anger  or  other  strong  emotion,  indigestible  food, 
articles  of  diet  which  disagree  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  vegetable 
acids,  and  local  injuries  of  all  kinds,  such  as  falls,  bruises,  sprains,  and  even 
the  wearing  of  a  tight  boot,  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  the  nervous  form  of  the  disease  to  fix,  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia,  upon 
a  part  which  had  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured.  This  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  recollection ;  as  it  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  explain  unusually 
obstinate  pains,  attending  slight  local  injuries,  and  immediately  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  A  severe  sprain  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  a  condition  of 
the  joint  which  long  afterwards  determines  this  as  the  seat  of  an  attack  of 
acnte  gout 

Nature  of  Ooul. 

The  humoral  pathology  taught  that  the  phenomena  of  gout  were  owing  to 
a  peculiar  peccant  matter  existing  in  the  system,  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  paroxysm  to  eliminate.  This  opinion,  abandoned  after  the  times  of  Cul- 
len,  is  again  gaining  ground,  and  ranks  at  present  among  its  advocates  men 
of  high  name  in  the  profession,  of  whom  not  the  least  conspicuous  is  Sir  Henry 
Holland.  (See  Medical  Notes  and  Refiections.)  The  fact  which  lends  the 
strongest  support  to  this  opinion  is  the  tendency  evinced  in  gout  to  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  uric  acid.  Not  only  is  that  acid  thrown  out  in  excess  in 
the  urine,  giving  rise  to  frequent  lateritious  sediments,  but  it  is  also  often  de- 
posited in  the  joints,  or  their  vicinity,  in  the  state  of  urate  of  soda  or  of  lime. 
Dr.  Garrod  has  proved  by  chemical  examination  that  the  blood  in  gout  con- 
tains urate  of  soda,  the  acid  of  which  can  readily  be  separated  in  a  crystalline 
state.  He  has  also  shown  that,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  gouty  paroxysm, 
there  is,  along  with  this  excess  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of 
uric  acid  and  its  salts  in  the  urine.  The  use  of  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
with  insufficient  exercise,  which  disposes  to  an  excessive  production  of  uric 
acid,  predisposes  also  to  gout ;  and  the  uric  acid  lithiasis,  or  gravel,  not  un- 
frequently  alternates  with  that  complaint.  But  these  arguments,  as  well  as 
others  drawn  from  the  movable  character  of  the  local  disease,  as  if  it  depended 
upon  an  offending  matter  carried  everywhere  with  the  blood,  and  from  the 
relief  experienced  after  the  paroxysm,  as  if  the  offending  matter  had  been 
discharged,  appear  to  me  to  be  inconclusive. 

Uric  acid,  I  think,  certainly  cannot  be  the  matter  in  question.  This  sub- 
stance is  generated  in  excess,  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys,  in  diseases  in 
which  no  sign  of  gout  is  exhibited ;  and,  though  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
demonstrated  fact,  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood  in  inflam- 
matory gout,  the  same  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  relation  to  its  nervous 
forms.*     Nor  can  I  exactly  perceive  how  the  production  and  elimination 

*  Thus,  Dr.  Garrod  found  much  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  collapse  from  cho- 
lera, and  in  four  other  non-arthntic  cases ;  and,  out  of  sixty  patients  affected  with  various 
diseases,  there  were  thirteen  in  whose  blood  more  or  less  of  the  acid  could  be  detected. 
(Medieo-chirurff,  Trans,  ^  xxxrii.  210.) 
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of  this  matter,  if  DOt  itself  essential  to  gont^  should  lend  any  support  to 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  some  other  unknown  and  concealed  matter, 
which  is  the  real  offending  cause.  It  is  possible  that  there  maj  be  such  a 
substance  ;  but  its  existence;  not  to  mention  its  nature  and  properties,  has 
certainly  neyer  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
is  probably  nothing  more  {han  one  of  the  results  of  some  disorder  in  the  nu- 
tritiTC  or  assimilatiTe  function,  attendant  on  the  gouty  diathesis;  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant 

Some  pathologists  search  for  the  origin  of  gout  in  disease  of  a  particu* 
lar  organ.  The  disciples  of  Broussais  consider  it  simply  an  inflammation, 
which  they  would  denominate  gastro-arthrUis  from  its  supposed  chief  seats. 
The  late  Prof.  Chapman  referred  its  origin  to  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  to  be  essentially  connected  with  disease  of  the  liyer. 
The  fact,  I  think,  is,  that  its  nature  is  yet  unknown ;  and,  though  the  uneasi- 
ness of  a  state  of  acknowledged  ignorance  will  probably  continue  to  induce 
the  formation  of  hypotheses,  in  which  the  mind  may  find  temporary  rest ;  yet, 
until  some  new  light  is  obtained,  they  can  be  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
which  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  that  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gout  can  be  correct^ 
which  does  not  take  into  view  the  nervous  phenomena.  The  violent  pain 
which  often  precedes  the  inflammation,  the  frequent  attacks  of  pure  neural- 
gia, the  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous  transfer  of  disease  from  one  part  to 
another,  even  the  most  distant,  together  with  the  frequent  sensorial  disturb- 
ance, and  striking  emotional  phenomena,  evince,  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  a 
strong  participation  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pathological  condition, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

All,  of  a  general  nature,  that  we  can  fairly  deduce  from  the  symptoms  is, ' 
that  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  probably  involves  all  its 
essential  constituents,  and  which  evinces  itself  now  and  then  by  peculiar  local 
phenomena,  which  may  be  either  purely  nervous,  purely  functional,  or  inflam- 
matory. That  the  inflammation  is  peculiar  is  proved  by  its  shifting  character, 
and  indisposition  to  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  or  production  of  pus.* 

Diagnosis. 

The  only  disease  with  which  acute  or  chronic  gout  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
is  rheumatism.  There  is  no  difliculty  in  discriminating  well  marked  cases  of 
these  diseases ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  diag- 
nosis is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
two  complaints  sometimes  coexist,  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one.  In  such  sup- 
posed instances,  it  is  common  to  denominate  the  affection  rheumatic  gout. 

That  the  diseases  are  different  is  evinced,  independently  of  the  symptoms, 
by  the  difference  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  subjects  attacked  by  them.  Thus, 
gout  is  much  more  frequently  hereditary,  and  much  less  frequently  generated 
by  obvious  causes,  than  rheumatism.  The  former  almost  never  attacks  child- 
ren under  puberty,  the  latter  does  so  not  unfreqnently,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  more  common  in  adults.     Gout  is  found  most  frequently 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  gout  that  it  is  extremely  general 
and  Tague.  I  admit  the  charge ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  view  more  satisfactorY 
to  mj  own  mind;  and  if.  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  more  precise  theories  which 
haTe  been  put  forth,  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  their  correctness,  the  fault  may  be  aa- 
eribed  to  my  want  of  penetration,  but  certainly  not  to  any  indisposition  to  admit  the 
troth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  real  nature  of  gout  than  what  ia 
stated  in  the  text,  and  that,  when  we  are  ignorant,  it  is  best  to  confess  the  fact;  as 
we  are  then  more  likely  to  be  open  to  the  truth  when  presented.  {Note  to  the  fifth 
edition,) 
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among  the  wealthy,  the  Inxarions,  and  the  physically  idle,  and  is  seldon 
heard  of  among  those  snbjccted  to  labonr,  privations,  expoeure,  and  hard- 
ships.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  rheamatism.  The  circnmstaBCC, 
moreover,  already  alladed  to,  that  nric  acid  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Oarrod, 
in  abnormal  proportion,  in  the  blood  of  persons  a£fected  with  goat,  while  odIj 
a  trace  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  acute  rheumatism,  must  be  I^ 
ceived  as  an  evidence  of  the  difference  of  the  two  diseases ;  and  such  u 
excess,  when  existing,  may  be  considered  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  gout,  if  sop- 
ported  by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  complaint* 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  gout,  in  relation  to  rheumatism,  are,  ebieflr, 
the  more  frequent  preliminary  oc<;urrence  of  disordered  digestion  and  Turioos 
functional  derangement;  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  fix  itself  npoDthe 
small  joints ;  its  paroxysmal  form,  and  tendency  to  recur  at  certain  periodR; 
the  more  remittent  character  of  the  fever ;  the  greater  violence  of  the  pain; 
the  brighter  redness  of  the  inflamed  part ;  its  greater  tumefaction  and  more 
decided  tendency  to  oedema ;  and,  finally,  the  desquamation  which  follows 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  When  gout  has  become  chronic,  and  fixed 
upon  a  number  of  parts,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  The  history  of  the 
case  will,  under  such  circumstances,  afford  much  assistance.  It  may  be  siid, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  swelling  is  more  apt  to  be  edematous  in  gout,  lod 
the  local  affection  to  retrocede,  or  to  leave  one  part  and  fix  on  another; 
while  in  pure  rheumatism  there  is  no  deposition  of  the  urates  in  the  joiots, 
or  ligamentous  tissues.  Nervous  gout  can  be  distinguished  from  the  nne 
form  of  rheumatism,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  only  by  the  character  of 
the  external  inflammation,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  both  affections,  aod 
in  each  may  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  particular  disease. 

Of  the  prognosis  of  gout  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  description  of  the 
several  varieties. 

Tj-ecUment. 

1.  Acute  Gout. — The  treatment  in  acute  gout  naturally  divides  ii?elf 
into  that  which  is  proper  in  the  paroxysm,  and  that  adapted  to  the  intervals. 
It  was  formerly  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is  still  retained  by  many,  that 
the  paroxysm  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  with  little  or  no  interfer- 
ence from  the  physician.  Being  designed  to  carry  off  offending  matter,  or 
at  least  morbid  tendencies,  it  was  supposed  that  any  measures  calculated  to 
shorten  it  would  cause  its  office  to  be  left  unaccomplished,  and  the  system 
exposed  to  fresh  attacks,  possibly  in  unsafe  positions.  Retrocession  to  some 
inti^rnal  organ  was  greatly  feared ;  and,  as  a  vigorous  condition  of  system 
was  considered  favourable  to  an  external  direction  of  the  disease,  all  deple- 
tory measures  were  especially  apprehended.  It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon 
practice  of  gouty  patients  to  indulge  freely  in  wine,  even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  inflammation,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  it,  and  of  guarding 
the  stomach  against  attack.  While  there  was  some  truth  in  this  reasoDing, 
the  practice  founded  on  it  was  carried  much  too  far ;  and  the  conseqoeDces 
were,  that  the  disease  was  often  greatly  aggravated,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  unnecessarily  increased,  and  life  probably  not  unfrequently  shortened. 

*  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Garrod  tests  the  prcHence  of  uric  tcidia 
the  blood.  About  u  fluidruchm  of  the  clear  serum  is  placed  in  a  deep  watch-gUsi  vitk 
six  minims  of  strong  acetic  acid ;  a  very  fine  fibre  of  hemp  is  then  introduced ;  indtht 
glas^,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  it  from  the  dust,  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will  probably  have  become  ncarij 
dry.  Should  uric  acid  be  present  in  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  to  have  crysUUind  M 
the  fibre  in  the  form  of  rhombs,  whioh  may  be  readily  detected  with  the  aid  of  tk 
microscope.  {Note  to  the  third  edition.) 
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But  we  should  take  care  not  to  snffer  the  bad  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  a 
sound  principle  to  lead  us  to  abandon  it.  The  paroxysm  in  g^ut  is  certainly 
not  the  whole  disease.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  morbid  state  of  system  to 
which  the  paroxysm  is  owing,  and  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  relieve,  if 
allowed  to  run  its  course.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the  removal  of  the  paroxysm 
has  no  effect  in  removing  the  state  of  system  alluded  to  If,  therefore,  by 
remedies  addressed  exclusively  to  the  former,  we  succeed  in  cutting  it  short, 
we  may  possibly  leave  the  latter  still  in  existence,  ready  to  display  itself  by 
some  assault,  it  may  be,  upon  one  of  the  joints  as  before,  or,  it  may  be,  upon 
one  of  the  interior  and  vital  organs.  The  most  prudent  procedure,  therefore, 
is  to  allow  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  to  complete  its  course ;  contenting 
ourselves  with  moderating  its  violence  if  excessive,  and  endeavouring  to 
render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  we  may  do  more.  We 
may  endeavour  to  supersede  the  office  of  the  paroxysm  by  addressing  our 
remedies  to  the  morbid  state  of  system ;  and,  if  we  succeed  in  favourably 
modifying  this,  we  shall  find  the  local  disease  to  subside  without  our  direct 
interference.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  correct  principles  of  treatment 
in  the  paroxysm  of  acute  gout 

But  what  are  the  remedies  calculated  to  modify  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion t  It  is  experience  only  which  can  teach  us ;  for,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  general  affection,  we  have  no  foundation  for  a  purely  rational  treat- 
ment Bleeding  has  been  proposed.  Bat  this  remedy  has  been  found  to 
exercise  no  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  It  may  lessen  the  fever,  and 
cure  the  inflammation  of  the  joint ;  but  it  leaves  the  source  of  the  evil  un- 
touched, while,  if  incautiously  employed,  it  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  certainly  favours  the  production  of  various  functional  disorder.  I 
have  known  gout,  treated  by  bleeding  at  each  paroxysm,  to  end  prematurely 
in  fatal  dropsy.  The  only  proper  ground  for  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
is  the  existence  of  danger  to  life,  or  risk  of  serious  inconvenience  from  the 
violence  of  the  local  inflammation,  or  of  the  general  excitement  When  the 
former  is  external,  and  no  vital  organ  appears  to  be  threatened  by  the  latter, 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  best  to  avoid  the  lancet. 

The  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  moderate  purging,  which  appears, 
indeed,  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  over  the  proper  disease.  Two  cau- 
tions should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  remedy ;  the  one,  not  to  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  ;  the  other  to  employ  such  substances  as  are  not 
likely  to  irritate  the  mucous  coat  strongly,  so  as  to  make  this  a  centre  of  afflux 
to  the  disease,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  joint,  by  inducing 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  As  the  liver  is  frequently  torpid 
or  deranged,  and  there  is  often  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  primes  vise,  mercurials 
and  antacids  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  moderate  dose  of  calomel,  or  of 
the  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  connection  with  rhubarb,  and  afterwards 
followed  by  magnesia,  with  Epsom  salt  or  other  saline  cathartic.  Should  the 
bowels  be  torpid,  infusion  of  senna  may  be  used  in  addition.  Afterwards, 
throughout  the  attack,  one  or  two  stools  should  be  procured  daily,  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  liquid  or  common  magnesia,  or  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  or 
by  the  two  combined.  Should  there  be  colicky  pains,  with  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  and  small,  ineffectual  discharges,  castor  oil  with  lauda- 
num or  morphia  should  be  preferred. 

But  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  the  gouty  paroxysm  is  colchicum.  This 
was  introduced  into  use  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  famous  eau  medicinale  d'Husson,  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  ^at 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  first  used,  it  was  generally 
g^ven  in  large  doses,  so  as  often  to  purge  and  vomit ;  and,  in  this  way,  was 
found  not  unfrequently  to  shorten  very  much,  or  set  aside  the  paroxysm;  but 
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serious  consequences  were  asserted  to  have  occasionally  ensued;  and  the 
medicine  is  now  given  with  greater  caution,  and  without  evil  results.     It  cer- 
tainly exercises  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  disease.     But  in  what 
manner  it  does  good  has  not  been  determined.     Some  suppose  that  it  acts 
merely  by  a  revulsive  influence,  drawing  off  the  external  disease  from  the 
joint,  by  establishing  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal     It  certainly  does 
frequently  produce  nausea  and  more  or  less  catharsis,  in  the  doses  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  given ;  but  the  same  curative  influence  does  not  proceed  from 
an  equal  or  much  greater  amount  of  the  same  effects  from  other  substances. 
It  very  generally  promotes  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys ;  and  the 
idea  has  been  entertained  that  it  cures  gout  by  eliminating  some  offending 
matter  by  one  of  these  emunctories.     That  it  is  not  by  a  mere  increase  of 
these  functions  that  it  acts  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  other  and  more  active 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics  have  not  been  found  equally  beneficial ;  and  col- 
chicum  is  believed  to  be  useful,  even  when  it  exercises  no  sensible  influence 
over  the  secretions.     It  has  no  decided  narcotic  property,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  act  as  an  anodyne.     Experiments  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  quan- 
tity of  uric  acid  and  urea  in  the  urine  is  increased  under  the  action  of  colchi- 
cum ;  and,  with  those  who  consider  uric  acid  in  the  blood  as  the  offending 
agent  through  which  the  phenomena  of  gout  are  produced,  this  fact  affords  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  medicine ;  but  it  does 
not  explain  how  the  disposition  to  the  overproduction  of  this  offending  agent 
is  obviated,  which,  even  upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  is  the  real  patihologi- 
cal  condition.     It  is  by  modifying  the  morbid  state  which  gives  rise  to  the 
overproduction  of  uric  acid,  along  with  the  other  phenomena,  that  colchicum 
cures  gout.     We  may  say  that  it  acts  as  an  alterative ;  that  it  changes  the 
morbid  character  of  the  ultimate  cell-action  which  may  be  the  real  gouty  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  is  pure  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  confess  that  we  do  not 
understand  its  mode  of  action.     The  general  conviction  of  its  usefulness  rests 
upon  experience.     The  objection  has  been  made  to  its  employment  that, 
though  it  may  relieve  the  existing  paroxysm,  it  leaves  the  patient  liable  to 
a  more  speedy  return.     But  this  view  was  theoretical,  and  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  experience.     Different  authors  recommend  different  prepara- 
tions, and  seem  to  attach  importance  to  their  particular  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  remedy.     Any  one  of  its  preparations  will,  I  believe,  answer  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the 
system.     I  generally  prefer  the  wine  of  the  root,  as  the  most  certain,  from 
its  mode  of  preparation;   being  a  saturated  vinous   infusion.     When  the 
medicine  is  desired  in  the  form  of  pill,  the  acetic  extract  may  be  used.    After 
the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  the 
wine,  or  from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  extract,  may  be  given  every  four, 
six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  i)atient's  system.     This  quantity,  if  the  preparation  be  properly 
made,  will  often  produce  excessive  nausea,  or  much  intestinal  irritation,  and 
will  require  to  be  reduced.     In  other  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment 
the  dose  somewhat,  in  order  to  insure  its  effect.     Given  in  this  way,  colchi- 
cum often  greatly  moderates  and  abbreviates  the  paroxysm ;  and,  as  it  does 
80  rather  by  acting  upon  the  real  disease,  than  merely  on  the  inflammation, 
its  effects  are  attended  with  no  injury.     In  order  to  eradicate  the  existing 
tendency.  Dr.  Budd  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use  of  the 
colchicum,  in  small  doses,  for  some  time  after  all  the  symptoms  of  gout  havi 
disappeared.     This  is  certainly  rational  practice,  if  the  medicine  has  really, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have,  a  direct  influence  over  the  gouty  state  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Ten  or  fifteen  drops  may  now  be  given  twice  or  three  times  daily. 
Should  the  medicine  purge  too  much,  this  tendency  may  be  controlled  by 
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the  addition  of  a  little  landanam.  When  there  is  little  febrile  action,  and  the 
pain  is  serere,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  added  in  fhll  dose  to  the 
colchicam,  with  mnch  comfort  to  the  patient 

Colchicnm  majalso,  with  great  propriety,  be  associated  with  any  purgative 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the  patient;  the  wine  being  pre- 
ferred, ifihe  medicine  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  the  extract,  if  in  pill. 
The  mixture  recommended  by  Scndamore,  of  colchicum,  magnesia,  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  gout  (For  a  formula,  sea 
Note,  page  483.) 

When  the  liver  is  torpid,  the  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, with  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  blue  mass,  and  followed  by  the 
laxative  draught  above  alluded  to  in  the  morning. 

When  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  or  heavily  loaded  with  uric  acid,  so  as  to 
irritate  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  half  a  drachm  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  or  of  soda  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  and  the  colchicum  may  be  administered  at  the  same  time.  Sometimefl 
spirit  of  nit^c  ether  may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  draught',  especially 
when  the  patient  is  restless,  or  otherwise  afifected  with  nervous  disorder. 

Mnch  comfort  sometimes  accrues  from  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at 
bedtime.  It  should  not,  however,  be  given  until  the  inflammatory  and  fe- 
brile symptoms,  if  considerable,  have  abated. 

In  relation  to  the  local  affection  directly,  the  less  that  is  done,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  better.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  wrap  the  part  in  carded 
wool  or  warm  flannels,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  the  external  disease,  and 
preventing  retrocession  to  the  stomach  or  other  internal  organ ;  and  this  was 
eertainly  preferable  to  the  repellent  plan  which  some  have  advised.  It  pro- 
bably, however,  sometimes  occasioned  an  unnecessary  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  led  to  ultimate  injury  of  the  joint,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  joint  may  be  lightly  covered,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
cold,  and  left  to  the  operation  of  those  measures  which  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  address  to  the  constitution.  Should  the  inflammation  be  unusually 
violent  or  obstinate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  apply  a  few  leeches,  though  this 
should  always  be  done  with  caution.  Some  recommend  anodyne  and  evapo- 
rating lotions,  with  the  view  of  moderately  rcdncing  the  heat,  and  relieving 
the  pain ;  and,  when  these  are  excessive,  such  applications  may  not  be  im- 
proper, if  kept  within  due  bounds.  Scudamore's  plan,  which  he  found  to 
afford  relief  in  numerous  cases,  and  to  do  injury  in  none,  was  to  apply  to  the 
inflamed  joint  a  lukewarm  mixture  of  three  parts  of  camphor-water  (aqua 
camphoric,  U.  S.)  and  one  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  linen  compresses  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  of  bread  poultices  saturated  with  the  liquid. 
When  this  was  removed,  the  part  was  lightly  covered  with  flannel.  Some 
bathe  the  joint  with  camphor  liniment;  others  steam  it,  or  employ  pediluvia 
of  warm  water;  and  others  again  apply  warm  emollient  cataplasms,  with  or 
without  anodyne  additions,  as  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  hops,  camphor, 
&c.  I  have  sometimes  used  a  warm  mixture  of  tincture  of  camphor  with 
milk,  applied  by  means  of  compresses,  and  frequently  renewed. 

The  practice  of  immersing  the  feet  in  cold  water  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  often,  no  doubt,  affords  immediate  or  speedy  relief,  and 
sometimes  with  impunity ;  but  there  is  always  great  danger  that  the  disease 
may  seize  with  fatal  violence  on  some  internal  part  An  instance  has  been 
reported  to  me,  upon  the  best  authority,  in  which  a  gentleman,  anxious  for 
speedy  relief,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  ordered  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  to  be  taken  into  his  chamber  at  bedtime,  with  the  view  of 
employing  it  in  this  way.     In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
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Shoald  the  joint  remain  swollen  and  edematous  after  conralescence,  ad- 
Tantage  will  often  accme  from  the  application  of  moderate  pressure  bj  meana 
of  a  flannel  or  muslin  bandage. 

When  acute  gout  attacks  one  of  the  internal  organs,  either  originally  or 
by  retrocession  &om  the  exterior,  the  case  must  be  treated,  if  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  as  inflammation  of  the  same  part  would  be  treated  arising 
from  ordinary  causes.  Bleeding  is  here  often  necessary  to  save  life.  The 
greatest  danger  now  arises  from  the  local  disease,  and  this  must  be  relieyed, 
at  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary.  All  other  considerations  must  yield  to 
the  present  urgency.  When  the  pulse  is  strong  in  these  cases,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  lancet.  But  sometimes,  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  heart,  the  symptoms  are  apparently 
those  of  great  depression ;  the  skin  being  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble,  and  the  strength  greatly  prostrated.     This  depression  may  be  conse- 

Suent  upon  the  crippled  state  of  the  organs  upon  which  the  general  functions 
epend,  and  not  upon  real  debility ;  and  bleeding  may  still  be  indicated  as 
the  most  efficient  means  of  relief.  It  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution. 
The  physician  should  himself  superintend  the  operation,  should  keep  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  close  the  orifice  if  he  find 
the  circulation  becoming  feebler.  Generally,  however,  the  pulse  will  rise 
under  the  operation,  and  thus  justify  the  measure. 

Local  bleeding,  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  sinapisms,  and  blis- 
ters, in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  But  there 
is  one  measure  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  is  demanded  in  all  cases ;  and 
that  is  the  application  of  irritants  to  the  part  from  which  the  gout  may  hare 
receded,  or  which  may  be  its  ordinary  seat  when  external,  in  order  to  invite 
the  disease  back  to  a  safe  position.  If  one  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  has  been 
affected,  pediluvia  of  hot  water,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  mustard  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  should  be  employed ;  and  the  application  should  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  patient  can  conveniently  bear  it.  To  render  the  impression 
more  permanent,  the  foot-bath  may  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  sinapisms, 
or  other  active  rubefacients,  or  by  blisters.  The  necessity  of  thus  attempting 
to  draw  the  disease  to  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  severe  internal  gout,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 

When  the  retroeedent  disease  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  irritation 
merely,  producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  violent  spasm  of  that  organ,  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  relief  by  means  of  powerful  anodynes,  or  nervous  stimu- 
lants. The  most  effectual  is  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  still  further  increased 
if  necessary.  Laudanum,  or  some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium  should 
be  employed,  as  more  prompt  than  the  solid  drug.  Its  operation  may  be 
aided  by  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  musk  if  necessary.  If  the 
stomach  reject  these  medicines,  they  may  be  administered  by  enema.  A 
large  sinapism  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  patient.  The  remedies  which  may  be  employed 
safely  and  efficiently  in  individuals  of  strong  constitutions,  and  temperate 
habits,  may  prove  too  powerful  for  the  feeble  and  intemperate.  In  the  latter, 
purgative  tinctures,  as  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
senna  (Warner's  gout  cordial),  may  be  substituted  for,  or  added  to  the  cathar- 
tics ordinarily  used.  They  may  in  general  be  appropriately  conjoined  with 
magnesia.  Colchicum  must  be  employed  with  more  reserve ;  and  greater  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cause  retrocession  by  injudicious  applications  to  the 
external  disease.  It  is  often  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  accustomed  beverage,  for  fear  that  its  sudden  abstraction  may 
produce  prostration.     It  should,  however,  be  diminished  in  quantity. 
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The  diet,  daring  the  paroxysm,  maj  be  regnlated  somewhat  bj  the  inclina- 
tioDs  of  the  patient  If  so  mach  affected  by  the  fever  as  to  be  averse  to  food, 
he  may  be  confined  to  gruels  or  other  fiarinaceons  drinks ;  if  he  still  retain  an 
appetite,  he  may  take  solid  vegetable  substances,  with  a  limited  allowance  at 
the  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  milk,  oysters; 
soft  boiled  eggs,  boiled  fowl,  &c.,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  failure  of 
strength.  The  previous  habits  of  the  patient  must  here  also  be  taken  into 
view ;  immoderate  eaters,  and  those  who  use  chiefly  high  seasoned  animal 
food,  not  bearing  abstinence  so  well  as  the  temperate,  and  often  rapidly 
sinking  upon  the  withdrawing  of  their  accustomed  support 

During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  too  rapid  a  re- 
turn to  habits  of  indulgence ;  the  food  should  continue  light,  digestible,  and 
unirritating ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open. 

The  irealmerU  in  the  interval  is  highly  important  If  the  same  course  of 
life  which  induced  the  disease,  or  favoured  its  attack,  be  continued,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  averting  future  paroxysms,  unless  at  a  cost  greater  than  tiiat 
of  the  paroxysms  themselves ;  and  the  patient  must  surrender  himself  to  that 
long  course  of  steadily  increasing  disease,  and  ultimate  death,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  the  general  lot  of  gouty  sabjects.  The  complaint  cannot 
safely  be  averted  by  any  course  of  known  medicinal  agents.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cure  gout  by  medicines ;  but  they  have  all  proved  to  bo 
failures.  The  famous  Portland  powder,  employed,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
from  the  time  of  Oalen  to  that  of  Cullen,  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  in 
consequence  of  its  fatal  effects.  Consisting  chiefly  of  tonic  or  stimulating 
ingredients,  and  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  probably  made  the 
stomach  a  centre  of  afiiux  to  the  gouty  irritation,  and  tlius  obviated  the  exter- 
nal paroxysms ;  but  Cullen  states  that,  in  every  instance  which  he  knew  of 
its  exhibition  for  the  length  of  time  prescribed,  the  patients  were  affected  witJi 
many  symptoms  of  atonic  gout,  '*  and  all,  soon  after  finishing  their  course  of 
the  medicine,  were  attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  or  dropsy,  which  proved 
fiitaL"  There  is  only  one  safe  mode  of  curing  gout ;  and  that  is  strictly  and 
perseverlngly  to  avoid  its  causes.  If  this  plan  is  begun  soon  after  the  first 
develo))ment  of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  tendencies  to  it  are  not 
irresistible,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escaping  it  in  future,  and  good  reason 
to  expect,  that,  if  not  eradicated,  it  may  be  very  favourably  modified,  and  dis- 
armed in  great  measure  of  its  violence  and  danger.  Temperance  in  eating,  a 
rigid  abstinence  from  stimulating  drinks,  the  avoidance  of  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
and  steady  habits  of  moderate  exercise,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  so  as 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  are  the  chief  prophylactic 
measures  required.  In  relation  to  the  diet,  it  should  be  light  and  of  easy 
digestion,  not  entirely  vegetable,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  animal  food 
than  is  usually  indulged  in,  and  prepared  with  little  condiment  of  a  stimulant 
character.  (See  Dyspepsia,)  Care  must  be  taken  also  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  to  correct  derangement  of  the  hepatic  or  nephritic  function,  to  obvi- 
ate any  temporary  excess  of  acid  in  the  primsd  vis  or  the  circulation,  and  to 
avoid  all  the  known  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysm.  For  these  purposes, 
occasional  use  may  be  made  of  mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb,  magnesia^ 
&iratoga  water,  &c.,  of  the  antacids,  as  the  bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
and  of  blue  pill  as  an  alterative.  But  caution  is  necessary  not  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  these  or  any  other  medicines.  Occasionally, 
when  a  paroxysm  is  threatened,  it  may  be  averted  by  a  mild  cathartic  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of  colchicum.  Among  the  prophylactic 
measures,  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  must  not  be  neglected. 

Even  in  those  who  have  long  suffered  with  gouty  paroxysms,  much  may 
be  done,  by  the  prophylactic  measures  above  recommended,  towards  moderate 
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ing  the  force  of  the  disease ;  though  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.    In  elderly 

Sersons,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  wines,  it  is  scaroelj 
esirable  to  attempt  the  breaking  up  of  the  habit.  There  may  be  some  dan- 
ger  that,  in  removing  this  artificial  support,  the  natural  powers  may  prove  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  life  ;  and,  in  all  cases, 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  change  of  long  esta- 
blished habits. 

2.  CuBONio  Gk)UT. — As  there  is  no  precise  boundary  line  between  this  va- 
riety of  gout  and  the  acute,  there  is  of  course  no  such  line  in  the  treatment 
It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  never  neces- 
sary or  proper,  in  chronic  gout,  for  external  inflammation.  Moderate  purg- 
ing may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysm,  when  the  bowels  are  disposed  to  con- 
stipation ;  but  substances  should  be  selected  which  are  not  likely  to  debUi- 
tate,  as  rhubarb,  aloes,  sulphur,  or  magnesia,  which  may  be  given  separately, 
or  variously  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  when 
there  is  considerable  debility,  may  be  very  properly  conjoined  with  aromatics 
and  cordials,  as  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  senna.  Colchicum 
Biay  also  be  used;  but  with  more  caution  than  in  the  acute  form.  Pain  and 
restlessness  may  be  quieted  by  opiates  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  or,  if 
these  disagree  with  the  patient,  by  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  or  belladonna. 

In  the  remissions  of  the  disease,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general 
liealth,  and  all  the  functions  kept  as  free  from  disorder  as  possible.  It  may 
happen  that  the  internal  affections,  so  common  in  certain  cases  of  chronic 
gout,  may  have  so  much  of  the  inflammatory  character  as  to  require  local 
depletion  by  cups  or  leeches ;  and  even  bleediing  may  sometimes  be  imperi- 
ously demanded  to  save  life,  when  the  disease  seizes  on  one  of  the  vital  or- 
gans ;  but  this  remedy  should  be  employed  with  much  reserve.  Revulsion  by 
sinapisms,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  blisters,  &c.,  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  part  affected,  is  here  always  indicated ;  while  attempts 
should  also  be  made  to  invite  the  disease  to  its  ordinary  external  position  by 
hot  water  and  the  rubefacients. 

More  frequently,  the  internal  disorders  are  simply  functional,  and  should 
be  treated  as  recommended  for  similar  conditions  in  the  more  purely  nervous 
variety.  An  anemic  state  of  the  system  should  be  corrected  by  the  simple 
bitters  and  chalybeates.  If  the  patient  sweat  profusely,  sulphate  of  quinia 
may  be  used.  The  debility  may  even  be  such  as  occasionally  to  call  for  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  the  alcoholic  drinks.  Arnica  and  the  simple  or 
ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac  may  be  given,  in  the  hope  that,  along  with 
their  stimulant  effects,  they  may  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the 
disease.  Acidity  of  stomach  and  other  dyspeptic  sym])toms,  constipation  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  derangement  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  secretions,  and, 
in  women,  disorder  of  menstruation,  should  all  receive  attention,  and  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  these  conditions  when  occurring  as  original  affec- 
tions. Dryness  and  want  of  action  of  the  surface  should  be  corrected  by 
frictions,  and  the  use  of  either  the  hot  or  cold  bath,  according  to  the  reacting 
powers  of  the  system,  the  former  being  preferred  when  this  power  is  feeble, 
the  latter  when  it  is  still  considerable.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  famous 
water-cure  may  prove  useful  in  some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  gout,  when  the 
excitability  of  the  system  has  not  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Seymour  recom- 
mends benzoate  of  ammonia  or  of  potassa,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  joints,  and 
thinks  he  has  found  deposits  of  this  kind,  already  in  existence,  to  diminish 
under  its  use.  {Med.  Oaz,y  May  14,  184T.)  Dr.  Owen  Rees  has  found  lemon- 
juice  very  useful  in  similar  cases.    He  employs  it  in  the  quantity  of  one  or 
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two  flaidoances  four  or  fiye  times  a  day,  combined  with  small  doses  of  the 
tiDCtiire  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and,  in  seyeral  instances,  has  thus  sncceeded  in 
removing  deposits  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment.  (London  Lancei, 
Dec.  14,  1850,  p.  561.)  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells  regards  iodide  of  potassium 
as  the  most  efficient  solvent  of  urate  of  soda,  and  gives  it  habitually  in  refer- 
ence to  this  property  in  all  varieties  of  gout  except  the  acute.  (See  Am,  J, 
of  Med,  HcLy  N.  S.,  xxviii.  178.)  Dr.  Wm.  Thorn  has  found  this  deposit  to 
dLsappear,  in  one  very  bad  case,  by  giving  alternately,  each  three  times 
a  day,  twenty  minims  of  solution  of  potasso,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
spirit  of  nitric  ether.  {Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  iii.  61.)  In  chronic  gout^  with  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs  or  paralysis,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  savine  has 
been  advantageously  resorted  to  by  practitioners  in  Germany. 

The  diet  should  be  that  recommended  for  dyspepsia ;  and  the  patient 
shonld  be  extremely  careful  to  clothe  himself  warmly,  with  woollen  garmenti 
next  to  the  skin,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  He 
should  especially  avoid  such  exposure  when  not  exercising.  Sleeping  in  damp 
sheets,  sitting  in  a  cold  damp  room,  or  allowing  the  feet  to  remain  wet  when 
at  rest,  is  hazardous  for  patients  with  chronic  gout  Moderate  exercise,  in 
a  pure  atmosphere,  is  highly  useful.  Excessive  mental  exertion  should  bo 
avoided,  as  all  other  excesses ;  and  the  patient  should  make  it  a  study  to  cul- 
tivate equanimity  of  mind,  and  to  subdue  all  tendencies  to  the  indulgence  of 
a  fretful,  melancholy,  or  irascible  temper.  Gouty  patients  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  often  greatly  prolong  their  life,  as  well  as  render  it  more  com- 
fortable, by  an  observance  of  the  last  mentioned  rule. 

Great  advantage  sometimes  accrues,  in  this  variety  of  gout,  from  visits  to 
the  watering  places,  and  the  use  of  the  waters  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  hot  springs  of  Virginia  are  sometimes  very  beneficial.  So  also  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  For  anemic  cases, 
the  chalybeate  springs  may  be  recommended,  as  those  of  Bedford,  Schooley's 
Mountain,  Brandywinc,  &c.  For  deranged  hepatic  secretion  and  general 
disorder  of  digestion,  especially  with  a  tendency  to  constipation,  those  of 
Saratoga  should  be  preferred.  It  is  not  only  the  mineral  waters  that  act 
usefully ;  but  the  exercise  of  the  journey,  the  pure  air,  and  the  agreeable  re- 
laxation and  social  pleasures  of  these  resorts.  Sea-bathing  sometimes  also 
proves  beneficial.  A  residence  during  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate  is  very 
desirable  for  chronic  gouty  patients. 

In  relation  to  the  local  treatmenty  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  one  joint, 
and  apparently  fixed  there,  it  may  be  proper,  if  permanent  injury  to  the  joint 
is  threatened,  to  employ  leeching  and  subsequent  blistering ;  and  it  may  bo 
advisable  to  repeat  the  blister  several  times.  But,  when  the  disease  has  any 
disposition  to  change  its  seat,  these  measures  are  inappropriate.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  any  other  application  is  made  than  a  light  covering  of  flannel,  it 
shonld  be  something  very  lenient  in  its  action,  as  emollient  or  anodyne  cata- 
plasms, mild  camphorated  lotions,  &c.  Some  have  recommended  a  covering 
of  oiled  silk,  or  thin  layers  of  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  confine  the  perspiration  of 
the  part,  and  thus  make  a  kind  of  vapour  bath  about  it  Poultices  with 
carbonate  of  so<ia  are  said  often  to  prove  beneficial. 

Little  can  be  done  locally  for  the  removal  of  the  gouty  concretions.  When 
the  part  ulcerates,  it  should  be  dressed  with  poultices,  and  nature  may  be 
somewhat  aided  by  mechanical,  and  possibly  by  chemical  means,  in  removing 
tiie  deposition ;  but  not  much  can  be  done  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  urate  within  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Should  g^- 
grenons  symptoms  present  themselves,  the  yeast  poultice,  or  cataplasms  made 
somewhat  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  creasote,  or  of  some  alcoholic  liquor, 
as  porter  or  beer,  may  be  employed. 
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The  nodosities  that  form  upon  the  tendons  and  foscias  will  often  yield  to 
•teady  external  connter-initation,  by  means  of  the  galbannm  or  ammoniac 
plaster,  one  of  the  turpentines,  the  ointment  or  tinctore  of  iodine,  strong 
■olation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  repeated  blistering. 

For  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  stiffening  of  the  joints,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  immerse  the  part  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  employ 
the  hot  douche  occasionally,  and  to  induce  the  patient,  by  frequent  efforts  of 
his  own,  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  command  over  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

8.  Nervous  Gout. — This  very  diversified  disease,  which  shows  itself  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  form,  requires 
an  equal  diversity  of  treatment ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is 
often  severely  tried,  to  find  out  modes  of  relief  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
accord  with  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  incessant  demands  of  his 
patient.  Much,  however,  can  be  done  towards  removing  present  symptoms, 
and  obtaining  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  from  suffering ;  and  sometimes  pos- 
sibly the  patient  may  surmount  the  disease ;  but,  though  life  may  be  pro- 
longed not  unfrequently  to  old  age,  it  is  rare  that  an  individual,  constitu- 
tionally liable  to  the  complaint,  does  not  continue  during  life  to  be  at  times 
more  or  less  affected  by  it  I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  apply  as  well  to  the  rheumatic,  as  to  the  gouty  affection. 

One  universal  rule  in  these  cases  is,  whenever  the  faintest  disposition  is 
shown  by  nature  to  give  an  external  direction  to  the  disease,  to  encourage 
her  efforts  by  means  calculated  to  attract  irritation  to  the  surface,  and  espe- 
cially  to  the  extremities.     These  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  a  judicious  use  of  medicines  supposed  to 
hare  an  alterative  influence  over  the  disease,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum, 
aconite,  veratria,  arnica,  sulphur,  iodine,  arsenic,  &c. ;  care  being  taken,  in 
their  use,  not  to  allow  them  materially  to  disturb  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

When  the  system  is  anemic,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  simple  bitters,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 

Whenever  the  disease  is  intermittent,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  that  of  neuralgic  pain,  spasm,  or  functional  derangement  of  some 
one  of  the  orjrans,  provided  there  is  any  approach  to  regularity  in  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysm,  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  freely  employed,  and 
will  almost  always  succeed  very  speedily.  The  practitioner  may  often  spare 
his  patient  long  and  exquisite  suffering,  by  being  upon  the  watch  for  this  in- 
termittence,  and  prepared  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Not  unfrequently, 
when  at  first  quite  irregular,  the  affection  assumes  the  regular  periodical  form 
under  the  use  of  alterative  or  tonic  treatment,  and  will  then  yield  to  the  salt 
of  quinia.  Twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  grains,  should  be  given  between 
the  paroxysms,  or  even  more,  if  required  to  bring  on  the  peculiar  cerebral 
phenomena  which  characterize  the  action  of  the  medicine. 

In  the  severe  neuralgic  forms,  it  often  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  anodynes.  When  the  attack  is  of  some  internal  organ,  as 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  heart,  &c.,  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations 
must  be  given,  and  often  in  very  large  doses,  for  example,  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  the  ordinary  quantity,  before  relief  can  be  obtained.  The  opiate 
may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  colchicum ;  and  I  am  in  the  habit,  in 
these  cases,  of  prescribing  a  mixture  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  and 
the  wine  of  colchicum  root  But,  whenever  the  urgency  of  the  case  will 
admit  of  recourse  to  some  other  narcotic,  and  especially  when  the  pains  are 
external,  one  of  these  should  be  preferred  to  opium,  from  the  danger  that 
the  patient  may  be  led  into  the  habit  of  its  abuse.  The  extracts  of  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  and  conium,  are  often  very  efficient,  especially  the  first 
Chloroform  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  some  instances. 
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A  Tery  powerfiil  remedy,  in  the  pnrer  neuralgic  forms,  ii  snbcaibonate 
of  iron  in  large  doses,  say  a  drachm  three  or  fonr  times  a  day ;  and  tempo- 
rary cares  will  often  be  effected  by  the  combined  ose  of  this  medicine  and 
extract  of  belladonna.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  more  cases  of  pare  goaty 
and  rfaeamatic  neuralgia,  without  inflammation,  get  well  under  this  combina- 
tioD,  than  under  any  other  single  plan  of  treatment,  except  that  of  quinia  in 
intermittent  case& 

In  these  neuralgic  forms,  moreover,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia  will 
often  effect  cures,  even  when  there  is  no  regular  intermission.  It  will  fre- 
qoently  be  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four  or 
thirty  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  especially  usefhl  when  the 
disease  assumes  the  form  of  hemicrania;  but  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
eases,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  oil  of  valerian.  The 
effect  of  the  remedy  is  not  unfrcqnently  to  aggravate  the  headache,  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  after  which  the  complaint  gradually  diminishes,  and  ceases 
altogether,  in  three  or  four  days  or  a  week.  Hemicrania  seldom  fails  to  yield 
to  this  treatment 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the  disease  through  the  various  internal 
organs ;  as  the  fdnctional  disorder  which  it  produces  in  each  closely  resem- 
bles that  proceeding  from  other  causes,  and  requires  the  same  treatment 
Thus,  when  it  attacks  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  gastro- 
dynia,  it  must  be  treated  exactly  as  those  affections  are  usually  treated.  (See 
Diseases  of  ike  Stomach.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  form  of  colic,  which 
it  not  unfreqnently  assumes.  Deficient  or  deranged  action  of  the  liver,  which 
is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  gout,  requires 
the  occasional  use  of  the  mercurial  pill,  or  small  doses  of  calomel ;  care  being 
taken  not  to  carry  the  remedy  so  far  as  to  affect  the  gums.  Nitro-muriatie 
acid  is  sometimes  also  very  useful  in  these  cases,  but  should  not  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  mercurial.  Taraxacum  and  the  alkalies  are  now  and 
then  beneficial,  and  may  be  alternated  with  the  other  remedies.  Constipation 
of  the  bowels  should  be  obviated  by  laxatives,  as  rhubarb,  sulphur,  magnesia, 
Cheltenham  salt,  Saratoga  water,  &c.,  or  by  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  as  by 
the  use  of  bran  bread,  tomatoes,  &c.  Nephritic  disorder  may  be  treated 
with  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and  sometimes,  when  the  urine  is  excessive, 
by  narcotics  and  astringents,  or  by  terebinthinate  remedies.  Palpitations, 
and  precordial  oppression,  will  often  yield  to  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
Hoffmann's  anodyne,  oil  of  valerian,  assafetida,  or  musk ;  and  dyspnoea,  when 
purely  spasmodic,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  relation  to  all  these  affections,  and  others  of  analogous  character,  the 
general  rules  already  given  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  relieving  violent  pains 
by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  external  direction  to 
the  disease  by  hot  fomentations,  rubefacients,  blisters,  &c.,  and  of  addressing 
remedies  to  the  constitution  with  the  view  of  subverting  the  disease,  as  col- 
chicum,  quinia,  &c.  Not  unfreqnently,  also,  even  when  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  inflammation,  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  part,  or  even  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  afford  great  relief  in 
painful  internal  affections.  When  the  disease  seizes  upon  the  head,  these 
last  remedies  are  especially  useful.  Gouty  or  rheumatic  headache  often 
yields  very  happily  to  a  few  leeches  or  cups  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the 
neck.  But  bleeding  must  always  be  used  with  some  reserve ;  as,  though  it 
may  afford  relief,  it  does  not  eradicate  the  tendency,  and,  too  frequently  re- 
peated, may  produce  an  anemic  condition,  favourable  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  disease.  Another  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  in  many 
of  these  cases  of  disordered  function  and  neuralgic  pains,  the  real  cause  is  an 
attack  of  the  disease  in  the  ligaments  or  internal  membranes  of  the  spinal 
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colomn,  producing  irritatioii  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  conseqnentlj  derange- 
ment in  all  its  dependent  functions.  In  such  cases,  the  remedies  most  be 
addressed  especially  to  the  spine. 

Besides  the  local  measures  already  referred  to,  yarions  others  may  be  used 
with  much  temporary  benefit,  in  the  more  painful  forms  of  the  disease.  Emol- 
lient, anodyne,  and  rubefacient  embrocations  or  cataplasms ;  frictions  with 
aconite,  yeratria,  and  colchicum,  in  ointment,  or  strong  spirituous  solution ; 
plasters  of  belladonna  and  stramonium ;  morphia  sprinkled  on  the  skin  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle ;  chloroform  in  poultices,  or  applied  by  means  of  linen 
■moistened  with  it,  and  protected  from  eyaporation  by  a  coyering  of  oiled  silk ; 
haye  all  been  employed,  and  with  excellent  apparent  results ;  but,  in  this 
affection,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  how  much  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar yirtues  of  the  remedy,  how  much  to  the  mere  process  employed  in  its 
application,  and  how  much  to  the  mind  of  the  patient.  I  haye  repeatedly 
Imown  gentle  and  continued  friction  with  the  hand  to  dissipate  the  pain  en- 
tirely for  a  time ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  same  effect  to 
follow  any  strong  mental  moyement,  whether  emotional  or  intellectual. 

In  this  yariety  of  gout,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  inyigorate  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  which  purpose  moderate  exercise,  pure  air,  a  nutritious  but  easily 
digested  and  unstimulating  diet,  the  pleasures  of  agreeable  social  intercourse, 
and  the  ayoidance  of  all  excesses,  whether  mental  or  physical,  are  the  chief 
measures  to  be  relied  on.  More  eyen  than  in  chronic  gout,  will  adyantage 
accrue  from  trayelling,  frequenting  the  watering  places,  &c.  Any  plan  of  life, 
which,  while  it  fayours  health  in  general,  places  the  system  of  the  patient 
under  entirely  new  influences,  will  often  proye  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
sometimes  completely  renoyate  the  constitution.  Hence  the  adyantages  of 
a  foreign  tour  and  residence.  Hence  the  wonderful  reyolution  sometimes 
effected  in  the  health  by  a  change  of  fortune,  which  reduces  the  patient  from 
the  luxuries,  indolence,  and  self-indulgences  of  wealth,  to  the  necessity  of 
daily  exertion  for  a  liyelihood.  Hence,  probably,  also,  in  part,  the  adyantage 
which  has  frequently  accrued,  in  such  cases,  from  the  famous  water-cure. 

4.  Rheubcatic  Gk>UT. — Limiting  this  term  to  the  affection  specially  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  pages  under  the  name,  we  must  confess  that  our 
therapeutics  are  much  at  fault  in  the  disease.  A  few  obseryations,  howeyer, 
are  required.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  symptoms  are  in  any  degree 
acute,  a  moderate  employment  of  the  same  antiphlogistic  measures  as  those 
recommended  in  acute  rheumatism  is  indicated.  General  bleeding,  howeyer, 
is  very  seldom  required.  Occasional  leeching  is  useful.  I  have  found  a 
steady  treatment  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  long  persevered  in,  quite  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  symptoms  in  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  render  one  of  the  elbow  joints  almost  immovable ;  and 
another  case,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  measures,  gave  way  to  a 
decided  and  sustained  mercurial  impression ;  but,  as  both  patients  were  in 
the  Hospital,  I  do  not  know  that  the  complaint  did  not  afterwards  return, 
as  it  generally  docs.  Dr.  Fuller  states  that  all  the  local  treatment  usually 
required  under  these  circumstances  is  the  steady  application  of  an  alkaline 
solution  with  opium.  An  alternation  of  leeching  and  blistering  may  be  ad- 
yisable  when  all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  local  disease  remains 
steadily  fixed  in  one  or  a  certain  number  of  joints.  This  treatment  is  safer 
here  than  in  ordinary  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  tliere  is  less  tendency  to  in- 
ternal translation,  especially  to  the  heart  Of  course  the  joint  should  be 
kept  at  rest.  By  these  measures  the  disease  may  bo  materially  moderated 
and  retarded,  perhaps  sometimes  cured;  but,  as  the  affection  Ls  constitu- 
tional, and  paroxysmal,  there  is  little  probability,  as  in  the  case  of  gout,  that 
it  will  not  return. 
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The  chronic  cases  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  One  important  rale  is  to 
correct  all  functional  disorder,  and  to  obyiate  debility  when  it  appears. 
In  response  to  this  indication,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  torpor  of 
the  liTcr  should  be  corrected,  the  menstrual  function  brought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  a  healthful  condition,  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  duly  sup- 
ported, anaemia  corrected  by  the  chaiybeates,  and  general  debility  counter- 
acted by  quinia,  cod-liver  oil,  the  shower-bath,  when  well  borne,  and  judicious 
exercise.  The  alteratives  may  be  tried,  as  colchicnm,  iodide  of  potassium, 
mercury,  arsenic,  sulphur,  guaiac,  &c. ;  though  much  must  not  be  expected 
from  them ;  and  they  too  often  fail  altogether.  Something  may  be  hoped  for 
from  a  steady  use  of  the  hot  bath,  alkaline  or  sulphurous  baths,  and  the  hot 
douche  perseveringly  applied.  By  means  of  leeches,  the  hot  douche,  hot  baths^ 
and  guaiac  given  internally,  Haygarth  cured  one  case  of  four  years  duration^ 
in  which  the  nodosities  had  become  developed.  At  the  end  of  five  years  all 
tlie  nodosities  had  disappeared.  (Arch.  O&n,,  Sept.  1856,  p.  30S-4.)  Dr. 
Charles  Las6gue  recommends  the  tincture  of  iodine,  which  he  has  found  re* 
markably  successful  in  one  deplorable  case,  in  which  the  patient  had  been 
three  years  afiected  with  the  disease,  and  for  a  year  had  been  unable  to  leave 
his  bed,  on  account  of  pain  and  deformity  of  almost  all  his  joints ;  not  even 
those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  having  escaped.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  internally,  aided  after  a  time  by  the  application 
of  warm  dry  sand  to  the  joints.  In  a  few  weeks  the  progress  of  the  diseaae 
was  checked,  in  a  month  some  of  the  stiffened  joints  became  movable,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  months  the  patient  was  able  to  perform  the  laborious  duties 
of  a  nurse  in  the  hospital.  Other  less  striking  cases,  also  successful  under 
the  same  treatment,  afterwards  came  under  his  notice.  The  tincture  was  the 
only  preparation  of  iodine  used.  This  point  is  particularly  insisted  on; 
as  M.  Lasagne  considers  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  other  preparations 
act  in  a  different  manner,  and  will  not  answer  as  substitutes.  The  dose 
given  was  increased  gradually  from  ten  drops,  twice  daily,  to  a  drachm  and 
a  half  at  a  meal ;  sweetened  water,  or  preferably  Spanish  wine,  being  used  as 
the  vehicle.  No  iodic  intoxication  or  appreciable  emaciation  took  place, 
nor  any  other  evil  result.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  tincture 
was  taken  with  food,  the  starch  of  which  no  doubt  modified  the  local  irritant 
effect  of  the  iodine.  Bromine  has  also  been  used,  internally  and  externally, 
with  asserted  success.  {Ibid,^  p.  307.)  It  is  said  that  thermal  springs,  and 
the  hydropathic  treatment,  have  proved  useful  in  this  obstinate  disease. 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  the  most  promising  measures,  in  the  chronic 
state,  are  the  hot  douche,  repeated  leeching  or  blistering,  the  continued  use 
of  rubefacients  such  as  the  gum-resins  in  the  form  of  plaster,  the  mercurial 
ointment,  the  frequent  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  finally  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  perseveringly  used.  It  has  been  a  question 
whether  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  or  exercised.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  rest  is  all-important  during  the  existence  of  active  inflammation ; 
but  when  the  case  is  quite  chronic,  and  the  joint  begins  to  stiffen,  it  may  be  best 
to  exercise  it  moderately  and  judiciously,  in  the  hope  of  at  once  exciting  an 
absorbent  action,  and  preventing  the  utter  loss  of  the  joint 
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CLASS  in. 

LOCAL  DISEASES. 

This  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three  classes  in  which  diseases  are  arranged 
in  the  present  treatise.  It  embraces  all  those  which  have  their  seat  primarily 
or  essentially  in  any  one  organ,  tissue,  or  function.  The  local  affection  is  often 
accompanied  with  constitntional  symptoms ;  bat  these  are  secondary,  as  in 
the  phlegmasise,  in  which  the  fever  depends  upon  the  inflammation.  It  is 
triie  that,  among  the  following  diseases,  are  also  many  which  are  results  of 
constitntional  derangement ;  but,  in  these  instances,  the  local  affection  is  so 
striking  and  important  as  chiefly  to  engage  attention,  and  always  to  have 
ranked  among  diseases,  with  a  distinct  title ;  while  the  constitutional  dis- 
order, from  which  it  may  have  sprung,  is  often  concealed  and  unknown. 
Booh  are  the  local  tuberculous  affections,  many  instances  of  dropsy,  and  not 
a  few  cutaneous  eruptions. 

I  have  preferred  the  several  functions,  as  the  basis  of  arrangement  in  this 
class,  to  the  regions  of  the  body ;  because  it  often  happens  that  a  particular 
diaease,  though  confined  to  one  function,  overleaps  the  region,  and  may  in  &ct 
occupy  several  regions,  as  dropsy  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  chesty 
abdomen,  and  external  areolar  tissue.  In  the  order  of  the  functions,  I  begin 
with  that  which  nature  has  placed  first  and  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  follow  her 
course  through  the  remainder.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  the  diseases  connected 
with  the  digestive  system  come  first  in  order ;  then  those  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem ;  and  afterwards  successively  those  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  secretoiy, 
and  nervous.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive  system,  so  for  as  they  peculiarly 
belong  to  it,  come  generally  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  or  obstetrician. 

In  each  group  of  diseases,  those  which  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  parts 
concerned  are  first  treated  of;  because  they  are  in  general  better  understood 
and  more  easily  recognized,  and  consequently,  when  known,  serve  as  standards 
of  comparison  for  the  more  obscure  functional  affections. 

SECTION  L 

DISEASES   OF  THE   DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

These  are  most  conveniently  distributed  into  minor  groups,  connected 
severally  with  distinct  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  first  embraces 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  the  second  those  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus, the  third  those  of  the  stomach,  and  the /owr^/i  those  of  the  bowels. 
But,  as  there  are  several  affections  which  occupy  the  stomach  and  bowels 
jointly,  2i.  fifth  group  is  made,  including  such  diseases,  together  with  those 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage. 

SUBSECTION  L 

DI8KABE8    OF   THE    MOUTH. 

In  this  subdivision  are  included,  1.  the  different  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  2.  inflammation  of  the  tongue  ;  3.  mor- 
bid states  of  dentition  ;  and  4.  diseases  of  the  teeth,  under  the  general  heads 
of  tooUiache  and  falling  of  the  teeth. 
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^tick  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  oB  STOMATITIS. 

The  term  stomatitis  (from  <n6fjLa,  month)  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
moeoos  membrane  of  the  month.  The  disease  appears  nnder  varions  forms. 
The  inflammation  may  be  diffused  eqnably  oyer  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
membrane,  or  may  occupy  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  mucous  glandules.  Whea 
diffused,  it  may  exhibit  no  peculiar  secretory  product,  or  may  cover  the  snr- 
&ce  with  a  consistent  curd-like,  or  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation.  It  may 
be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  and  receive  from  each  of 
these  attendants  the  character  of  a  distinct  variety.  In  fine,  it  may  be  pecu- 
liar from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  when  it  accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the 
result  of  mercurial  action.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  each  of 
these  forms  separately. 

1.  Common  Diffused  Inflammation. — This  appears  in  reddened  some- 
what elevated  patches,  or  occupies  large  portions  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
extending  apparently  over  the  whole  mouth.  In  some  cases,  it  is  superficial, 
vith  little  or  no  swelling,  and  may  be  designated  as  erythematous  ;  in  others^ 
it  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  even  to  neighbouring  structures,  as  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  glands,  and  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  and  occasions  con- 
nderable  tumefaction  in  all  these  parts.  In  the  erythematous  form,  it  ia 
characterized  by  redness,  a  sense  of  heat,  and  sometimes  considerable  tonder- 
nesSy  but  is  not  usually  attended  with  acute  pain ;  when  deeper  in  the  tissue, 
it  is  often  very  painful.  Portions  of  the  epithelium  sometimes  become  opaque, 
giving  an  appearance  of  whiteness  in  streaks  or  patches.  Occasionally  this 
coating  is  elevated  in  blisters,  or  even  detached  like  the  cuticle  from  the  skin 
in  scalds.  Superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrequently  occur,  which  may  spread 
over  considerable  portions  of  the  membrane.  In  certain  states  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  ulcerative  tendency  is  very  strong,  and  deep  and  extensive  sores 
occur,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  gangrene.  There  is  often  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva;  though,  in  some  instances,  this  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of 
mucus,  is  checked,  and  the  mouth  is  clammy  or  dry.  The  sense  of  taste 
is  usually  impaired,  and  speech  and  mastication  are  often  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. When  the  tongue  is  affected,  its  surface  is  in  general  at  first  covered 
with  a  whitish  fur,  through  which  the  red  and  swollen  follicles  may  often  be 
seen  projecting.  The  fur  sometimes  breaks  off,  leaving  the  surface  red, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  with  here  and  there  prominent  follicles,  and  very  sensitive 
to  the  contact  of  even  mild  substances ;  or  the  surface  may  be  dry,  hard,  and 
gashed  with  painful  fissures.  When  the  gums  are  involved,  they  swell,  and 
rise  up  between  the  teeth,  around  which  they  not  unfrequently  ulcerate.  In 
some  rare  instances,  this  ulceration  is  very  obstinate,  and  does  not  cease  until 
it  has  extended  into  the  socket,  and  destroyed  altogether  the  connections  of 
the  teeth,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out,  after  which  the  gum  will  heal. 
There  is  a  mild  variety  of  stomatitis,  which  may  be  denominated  catarrhal, 
attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva,  with  a  furred  tongue, 
and  deficient  taste,  but  with  little  redness,  swelling,  or  pain.  This  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  disease  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  it  becomes  chronic ; 
bat  may  be  distinguished  by  the  undiminished  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
absence  of  direct  gastric  symptoms.  Upon  careful  observation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  discharged  liquid  proceeds  from  the  mouth,  and  does  not  rise 
from  the  stomach  either  by  eructation  or  vomiting.    A  mistake  of  this  affeo- 
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tion  for  gastrorrhcea  would  be  very  iocoDvenient  in  practice.     Ordinary  Bto« 
matitis  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to  induce  symptomatic  fever. 

Causes, — The  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  above  described,  is  more 
frequently  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an  original  affection.  When 
of  tlie  latter  character,  it  is  generally  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritant 
bodies,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  acrid  or  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the 
month,  or  unhealthy  secretions  from  decayed  teeth.  The  sharp  edges  or 
gpicula  of  a  broken  tooth  sometimes  give  rise  to  much  inflammation,  and  even 
deep  and  obstinate  ulcers,  especially  of  the  tongue.  The  tartar  which  collects 
about  the  neck  of  the  teeth  often  keeps  up  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  gum,  which  sometimes  ends  in  destructive  ulceration.  Stomatitis  may  also 
lesnlt  from  the  reaction  which  follows  the  long-continued  contact  of  very  cold 
sabatances,  such  as  ice,  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  fauces,  and  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  gastric  irritation,  produced  by  sour  and  acrid  matter  in  the 
stomach.  Drunkards  seem  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it  Of  the  constitutional 
causes  none  are  so  frequent  as  the  state  of  fever,  which  always  affects  the 
mouth,  and  not  unfrequently  occasions  inflammation. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stage,  little  treatment  is  required.  In  some 
very  severe  cases,  in  which  the  neighbouring  parts  arc  involved,  leeches  be- 
neath the  jaw  or  over  the  parotid  may  be  advisal)le.  But,  in  general,  cooling 
and  demulcent  liquids  locally,  magnesia  or  one  of  the  saline  cathartics  inter- 
nally, with  a  soft  and  spare  diet,  from  which  meat  is  excluded,  constitute  all 
that  is  requisite.  Where  the  inflammation  results  from  some  corrosive  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  mouth,  almond  oil,  spread  over  the  surface,  will  be  found 
a  useful  application.  In  the  latter  stages,  and  in  chronic  cases,  astringent 
washes,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  fdnm 
may  bo  advantageously  applied ;  and,  if  ulcers  exist  which  are  indisposed  to 
heal,  their  surface  may  be  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  care  being  taken  that  the  application 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  chronic  catarrhal  va- 
riety of  stomatitis,  Dr.  Pfeifer  recommends  a  mouth-wash  consisting  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  In  cases 
accompanied  with  gangrene,  washes  of  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  or 
aqueous  solution  of  creasotc  may  be  used.  In  an  inveterate  case  of  cracked 
tongue,  Dr.  Brinton  found  great  advantage  from  a  solution  of  two  scruples 
of  borax  in  a  mixture,  composed  of  an  ounce  of  glycerin  and  four  ounces  of 
water;  iodide  of  potassium  and  bark  being  given  internally.  (Lond.  Lancet, 
Am.  ed.,  ii.  91.)  Should  the  inflammation  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
teeth,  whether  upon  sharp  edges  or-  points  wounding  the  adjacent  parts,  or 
acrid  secretions,  or  the  deposition  of  tartar  about  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  care 
should  be  taken  to  correct  the  evil. 

2.  Diffused  Inflammation  with  Curdy  Exudation. —  Thrush, — In- 
fantile Sore-mouth. — Muguety  of  the  French  W7nfc7's. — As  this  affection, 
though  it  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  far  more  common  in  early  infancy  than  at 
any  other  period,  it  is  here  described  as  it  a])pears  in  the  infant.  A  super- 
ficial or  crythematic  inflammation  is  first  observed,  which,  in  two  or  three 
days,  or  even  in  a  shorter  time,  presents  small  whitish  points  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip.  These  increase  in  number, 
and  coalesce,  forming  patches,  consisting  of  a  whitish  curd-like  matter ;  and 
the  affection  gradually  extends  to  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  not  unfrequently  reaches  the  fauces  and  even  pha- 
rynx. Tiie  exudation  is  sometimes  thick,  and  covers  the  whole  surface,  but 
is  more  commonly  in  irregularly  scattered  patches  and  points.  It  occasionally 
aisames  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and  the  latter  is  considered  as  an 
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anfayourable  sign.  After  a  time  it  falls  off;  but  its  place  is  sapplied  by  a 
new  exudation ;  and  this  change  may  occur  several  times.  The  mouth  of 
the  infant  is  hot,  and  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  not  unfrequentlj  excoriated. 
When  the  throat  is  affected,  the  Toico  is  apt  to  be  hoarse.  The  complaint 
is  sometimes  preceded,  and  is  often  attended  by  diarrhoea,  with  flatus  and 
colicky  pains ;  and  the  stools  are  frequently  green  and  slimy.  The  child  also 
Tomits  green  matter,  smelling  strongly  sour;  and  the  breath  often  has  an 
acid  odour.  Redness  about  the  anus  is  not  uncommon,  dependent  probably 
on  the  acrid  discharges.  It  is  asserted  that  masses  of  the  caseous  matter 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  stools,  showing  that  the  affection  has  extended  to 
the  bowels.  The  child  is  often  somnolent,  especially  in  the  worst  cases. 
The  affection  is  sometimes  entirely  local,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
is  attended  with  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  febrile  heat  As  it  usu- 
ally occurs,  it  is  without  danger,  but,  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  become 
involved,  in  children  of  bad  habit  of  body,  it  often  proves  fatal.  Oenerally, 
however,  in  fatal  cases,  the  affection  of  the  mouth  is  a  mere  complication  of 
some  independent  disease,  which  is  the  cause  of  death.  The  complaint  is  of 
no  certain  duration,  sometimes,  when  merely  local,  terminating  favourably  in 
a  few  days,  sometimes  becoming  chronic,  and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  It 
often  returns  after  apparent  cure,  and  this  may  happen  repeatedly  during  a 
period  of  several  months. 

It  appears  from  dissection  that  the  disease  sometimes  extends  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice,  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 
month.  Patches  of  the  exudation  have  even  been  observed  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines ;  and  a  cose  is  on  record  in  which  it  was  found  lining  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  as  far  as  the  anus. 
(Revue  Med.,  Jnin,  1830.)  But  this  is  comparatively  rare ;  and  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation  which  so  often  attends  the  disease,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  it«  extension,  in  an  unaltered  form,  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  the  matter  thrown  out  upon  the  inflamed  sur&ce,  Br.  Gruby,  of  Vienna, 
and  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  acrypto- 
gamic  growth,  belonging  to  the  lower  order  of  fungi,  to  which  the  disease  has 
been  ascribed.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  microscope,  the  curdy  matter  of 
thrush  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  thickened  epithelial  cells,  mingled  with 
numerous  minute  cryptogamic  sporules  or  seeds,  from  the  midst  of  clusters  of 
which  long  thread-like,  jointed,  and  branching  plants  arise,  intertwining 
among  one  another ;  but  the  question  is  not  determined  whether  the  vegeta- 
tion is  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  or  whether  this  consists  of  an  inflamma- 
tory product,  which  simply  affords  a  nidus  for  the  growth  and  propagation 
of  the  fungus.  Tiie  name  of  Oidium  albicans  has  been  given  to  this  plant. 
They  who  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  suppose  that  its  sporules, 
floating  in  the  respired  air,  attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  become  developed,  and  propagate.  Tiiese  circum- 
stances may  consist  in  some  previous  morbid  state,  clianging  the  buccal 
secretion  from  its  normal  alkaline  character  to  that  of  acidity,  which  pro- 
bably favours  the  growth  of  this  as  of  other  microscopic  fung^i.  With  this 
view  of  the  cause,  the  complaint  must  be  regarded  as  contagious ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  portions  of  the  matter  transferred  from  a  diseased  child  to  a 
healthy  one,  have  given  rise  to  the  affection. 

Though  most  common  among  very  young  infants,  the  disease  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  age,  and  not  unfrcquently  attacks  adults.  But,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  almost  always  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  especially  of  long- 
continued  affections  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  primarily  or  secondarily 
involved.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis ;  and,  whenever 
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it  occars  in  the  chronic  complaints  of  adalts,  it  moat  be  considered  as  an  im- 
&Tonrable  eAgn,  often  indicating  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitution. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  this  Tariety  of  stomatitis  are  not  always  CTidenl 
It  is  Tery  apt  to  occur  in  situations,  such  as  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  air 
is  impure  and  the  diet  unwholesome.  Children  prematurely  bom,  or  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  or  nursed  by  unhealthy  women,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  others.  In  fact,  whatever  tends  to  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
infant,  to  induce  acidity  of  stomach  or  other  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  dis- 
poses to  its  occurrence.  Yet  it  often  comes  on,  under  apparentiy  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  in  healtiiy,  well-fed  children.  It  seems  occa- 
sionally to  assume  something  like  an  epidemic  character,  being  more  than 
usually  prevalent  in  certain  families,  or  certain  neighbourhoods,  without  any 
obvious  cause.  I  have  already  stated  the  views  of  those  who  believe  it  to 
be  dependent  on  a  peculiar  microscopic  fungus ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
views  may  be  correct ;  but  they  require  further  confirmation  from  observation 
and  experiment  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  established. 

Treatment. — In  cases  which  are  purely  local,  little  or  no  constitutional 
treatment  is  required.  Costiveness  should  be  obviated  by  an  occasional  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  of  magnesia ;  and  fever  by  small  doses  of  the  neutral  mixture, 
or,  if  attended  with  acidity,  by  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Should  diar- 
rhcea  occur,  with  green  stools,  magnesia  may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with 
rhubarb ;  or,  if  the  child  be  too  weak  for  purgatives,  prepared  chalk  or  oyster- 
shell  may  be  substituted ;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated.  Whichever  of  these 
antacids  is  used,  it  maybe  advantageously  administered  in  some  aromatic  vrater, 
as  that  of  spearmint,  peppermint,  or  fennel,  and  combined  with  small  portions 
of  laudanum.  "*"  Emollient  enemata,  and  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  intestinal  irritation.  Dr.  Dewees  recommended  a  flui- 
drachm  of  fresh  butter,  melted  and  washed  by  means  of  hot  water,  to  be  given 
three  times  daily,  when  the  discharges  are  small  and  bloody.  Vomiting  may 
be  treated  with  lime-water  and  milk,  emollient  poultices,  fomentations,  or 
rubefacients  to  the  epigastrium,  or  if  these  fail,  by  anodjrne  enemata.  It  may 
sometimes  be  advisable,  though  very  rarely,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  or  anus.  In  cases  of  great  debility,  infusion  of  bark,  or  sulphate 
of  quinia  in  solution,  with  a  little  laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  diet  is  tiie  milk  of  the  mother  if  healthy,  or  of  a  healthy  nurse, 
who  should  avoid  acescent  food.  In  cases,  however,  attended  with  much  gas- 
tric or  intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  proper  to  substitute,  wholly  or  in  part, 
drinks  of  farinaceous  or  demulcent  substances,  such  as  barley,  arrow-root,  and 
gum  arable,  prepared  with  little  or  no  sugar.  In  debilitated  cases,  rich  broths, 
without  fatty  matter,  should  be  given.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep 
the  apartment  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  infant  breathes  a  pure  air. 

In  relation  to  local  applications,  some  writers  recommend  only  demulcent 
liquids  in  the  early  stages,  such  as  infusion  of  flax-seed  or  marsh-mallow,  solu- 
tion of  gum  arable,  or  almond  emulsion  ;  while  others  approve  of  the  use  of 
borax,  either  dissolved  in  honey,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed  with  sugar. 
One  part  of  borax  to  eight  or  ten  of  loaf  sugar  are  the  proportions  usually 
adopted  ;  but  Dr.  Dewees  directed  equal  parts.  A  small  pinch  of  the  mixture 
should  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  aud  the  infant  allowed  to  spread  it  over  the 
mouth.     When  the  irritation  is  severe,  Bateman  recommends  an  emollient 

♦  R. — MagnesioQ  ^ss;  Rhci  pulv.  gr.  xv.  Misce  et  divid.  inchnrt.  no.  vj.  S.  One  for 
a  dose.  K. — MagncsioB  9u  >  Acacias  puW.,  Sacch.  alb.  ail  3J  ;  Aq.  Menth.  P.,  Aq. 
fluT.  iltl  f§J'  Misce.  8.  A  teaspoonful,  every  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operates. 
B. — CretsB  ppt.,  vol  Testaa  ppt.  5J ;  Tinct.  Opii  tll^iv;  Acaciso  puly.,  Sacch.  alb.  aa  3J; 
Aq.  Cinnam.  f^ss;  Aq.  fluv.  f5i8S.  Misce.  S.  A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours, 
in  diarrhoea. 
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combination  suggested  by  Tan  Swieten,  consisting  of  cream,  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
syrnp  of  poppies.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat 
obstinate,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  or  more 
to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  with  a  little  honey,  will  often  be  found  useful.  In 
the  same  stage,  rose  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solutions  of  alum,  chlorinated  soda,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  also  occasionally 
Qsed.^  These  applications  should  be  made  carefully,  from  four  to  eight  times 
a  day,  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  or  a  pencil  of  lint,  and  the  greatest  cantion 
should  be  observed  not  to  irritate  the  inflamed  parts  by  rubbing  them.  No 
attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  remove  the  white  exudation  forcibly.  J)r.  W. 
Jenner  finds  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,  to  effect  a  speedy  cure.  He  ascribes  its 
beneficial  effect  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  liberated  by 
the  acids  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  parasitic  fungus  on  which  he 
supposes  the  disease  to  depend.  (Land.  Med,  Times  and  Gaz,,  vii.  181.) 

In  adults,  the  same  local  applications  may  be  malie,  and  the  mouth  may 
be  frequently  washed  with  cold  water,  or  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

3.  FoLLicuLAB  Inflammation. — The  mucous  glandules  may  be  affected 
with  inflammation  independently  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  in  connection 
with  them.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  distinguished  as  small  red  eminences, 
projecting  beyond  the  general  reddened  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  are 
particularly  observable  upon  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  When  independ- 
ently inflamed,  they  are,  according  to  M.  Billard,  the  source  of  those  small 
round  or  oval  ulcers,  which  are  so  common  in  the  mouth,  and  have  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  aphtha.  That  these  muciparous  glands  are  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  aphthous  ulcerations  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  a  much  more 
common  source  of  them  is  the  affection  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. As  described  by  M.  Billard,  the  inflamed  glandules  may  be  sometimes 
felt  by  the  finger  before  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the  eye.  When 
first  distinctly  visible  they  are  in  the  form  of  minute,  haid,  round,  whitish 
eminences,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  redness.  If  the  inflammation  should  not 
subside,  the  little  tumours  soften  in  the  centre  and  ulcerate,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ulcers  is  covered  with  a  whitish  adhering  matter.  These  ulcers  are 
usually  distinct ;  but,  when  numerous  glandules  in  the  same  vicinity  are  inflamed, 
they  become  confluent,  and  form  a  continuous  whitish  ulcerated  surface  of 
considerable  extent.  This  affection,  according  to  M.  Billard,  is  apt  to  appear 
during  dentition ;  but  it  sometimes  also  attacks  adults,  and  is  asserted  to  oc- 
cur in  early  infancy,  when  it  is  usually  confounded  with  the  thrush.  In  its 
confluent  form,  it  is  said  frequently  to  attend  the  last  stages  of  exanthema- 
tons  fevers,  and  of  various  chronic  complaints,  such  as  phthisis,  cancer,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  treatment  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  following  variety  of  stomatitis. 

4.  Eruptive  or  Vesicular  Inflammation. — Aphtha. — The  term  aphthm 
was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  various  iaflammatory  affections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Willan  proposed  to  restrict  it  to  a 
peculiar  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  membrane,  but  committed  the  error  of 
confounding  with  this  affection  the  thrush  of  early  infancy,  which,  in  general, 
as  already  described,  is  attended  neither  with  eruption  nor  ulceration.  The 
two  complaints  are  quite  distinct,  and  should  not  be  similarly  designated. 

*  B.— Acid.  Sulphuric.  Dilut.,  vel  Acid.  Muriat.  fgj  ;  Syrup,  vel  Mellis  fjj  ;  Aq.,Ro8ie 
Qij.  Misce.  B. — Alumin.  gr.  x  ;  Mellis  f^ss;  Aq.  Kos»  [^iss.  Misce.  B* — Liq*  Sod« 
Cnlorinat.  f^iss  ;  Aquae  Rosae  f^iss.  Misce.  B- — ArgeDti  Nitrat.  gr.  j  ;  Aq.  DestillaU 
f^.  Misce.  Some  recommend  a  much  stronger  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
from  fire  (o  eight  grains  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water ;  but  such  a  solu- 
tion should  not  be  applied  oftener  than  once  or  twioe  ft  day. 
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The  term  thrush,  in  this  work  is  applied  to  the  infantile  sore-month  already 
treated  of;  while  opA^as,  in  compliance  with  very  general  nsage^is  esctended 
to  all  those  small  nlcers,  with  whitish  surfaces,  which  so  frequently  appear 
in  the  month,  whatever  may  be  their  origin.  Their  most  freqnent  sonrce  is 
probably  the  vesicular  eruption,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  section* 
The  vesicle  is  small,  oval  or  roundish,  white  or  pearl-coloured,  and  consists 
of  a  transparent  serous  fluid  under  the  elevated  epithelium.  In  a  few  days, 
the  epithelium  breaks,  the  serum  escapes,  and  a  small  ulcer  forms,  more  or 
less  painful,  with  a  whitish  bottom,  and  usually  a  red  circle  of  inflammation 
around  it.  The  vesicles  are  sometimes  distinct  and  scattered,  sometimes 
numerous  and  confluent.  The  distinct  variety,  though  painful,  is  a  light  af- 
fection, continuing  in  general  only  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  mouth.  It  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  disorder,  though 
it  maybe  associated  with  fever  and  gastric  irritation  as  an  effect.  It  attacks 
equally  children  and  adults ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  very  common  in  early 
infancy.  In  adults  it  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  decayed 
teeth.  The  confluent  variety  is  much  more  severe  and  obstinate.  This  fre* 
quently  extends  into  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  is  even  said  to  reach  the 
intestinal  canal.  When  it  occupies  the  fauces,  it  renders  deglutition  painful. 
It  is  sometimes  attended  with  gastric  uneasiness,  vomiting,  intestinal  pains^ 
and  diarrhoea.  Fever  occasionally  precedes  it,  and  lessens  without  en- 
tirely ceasing  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  fever  sometimes 
assumes  the  typhoid  character.  The  complaint  is  not  common.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  adults,  and  is  said  to  attack  preferably  women  in  child- 
bed.    It  may  continue  for  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal. 

Treatment, — In  ordinary  cases,  no  general  treatment  is  necessary.  Mag- 
nesia may  be  given  to  correct  acidity,  and  the  diet  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  severer  cases,  fever  should  be  obviated  t>y  refrigerant 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  and  by  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  demulcent  diet. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  occasions  painful  swallow- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  much  fever  and  a  strong  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  become  necessary,  and  subsequently  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
throat.  Diarrhoea  must  be  counterac^ted  by  the  means  calculated  to  relieve  in- 
testinal irritation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  useful,  emol- 
lient applications  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath.  When  the  fever 
assumes  the  typhoid  form,  a  supporting  treatment  may  be  required. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  local  treatment  should  consist  of  demnlcent  appli- 
cations, as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arabie,  or  almond  emulsion,  with  or 
without  a  little  laudanum,  or  some  preparation  of  morphia.  But,  after  the 
inflammation  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  ulcers  are  left  indisposed  to  heal, 
astringent  washes  may  be  resorted  to.  Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  alum;  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
sweetened  with  the  honey  of  roses ;  and  various  vegetable  astringents  and 
tonic  infusions  have  been  recommended.  The  author  usually  employs  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to 
the  fluidouncc  of  water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil 
exclusively  to  the  ulcers,  with  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  disposing  them  to 
heal ;  and,  even  in  the  eruptive  stage,  this  application  will  often  be  found 
to  effect  an  almost  immediate  cure.  Equally  effectual  are  probably  the  nitrate 
of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  to  the  ulcers,  either  in  strong  solu- 
tion or  in  the  solid  form. 

5.  UixJERATivE  Infi^mmation. —  Ulcerative  Stomatitis. —  Ulcero-mem- 
branoiis  Stomalitis. — Cancrum  Oris. — Canker. — Any  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  may  be  attended  with  ulceration ;  but  the  complaint  here  referred  to 
is  essentially  ulcerative,  appearing  in  this  form  at  the  commencement^  and 
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pzesentiDg  characters  which  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  distinct  affection.  Dr. 
Symonds  considers  cancnan  oris  as  a  sjnonjme  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth ; 
bat  such  is  not  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  the  nl- 
eers,  osnally  called  canker,  may,  in  constitutions  predisposed  to  g^ng^ne, 
terminate  in  that  affection,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  have  no 
SDch  tendency,  and  are  comparatively  innocent. 

The  complaint  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  gums  or  inside  of  the 
cheeks  or  lips;  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  fau- 
ces. When  first  noticed  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  often  of  considerable 
siie,  with  a  yellowish-white  or  grayish  surface,  and  an  inflamed  border.  The 
neighbouring  parts  are  also  inflamed  and  swollen,  and,  when  the  ulcer  is  in 
the  cheek  or  lips,  the  tumefaction  is  observed  externally,  the  cheek  of  the 
side  affected  being  red,  shining,  and  prominent  The  swelling  in  the  mouth 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  render  an  examination  of  the  sore  difficult 
There  is  a  very  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  though 
the  fetor  is  distinct  from  that  of  gang^ne.  The  ulcer  is  generally  painful, 
and  is  usually  attended  with  fever  and  constipation.  It  may  continue  for  weeks 
or  even  months  without  very  serious  consequences ;  though,  when  upon  the 
g^ms,  it  sometimes  lays  bare  the  alveolar  processes.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  penetrate  through  the  cheek,  nor  to  end  fatally ;  though  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  continued  neglect  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
always  found  it  to  yield  to  treatment 

Patches  of  pseudo-memhranoxiB  inflammaHon,  {pseudo-membranous  sto- 
maiiiis)  now  and  then  occur  in  the  mouth,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the 
ulcerative  affection  above  described,  and  probably  constituting,  in  many  in- 
stances, its  first  stage.  The  patches  covered  with  the  plastic  effusion  are 
whitish  at  first,  then  grayish,  and  sometimes  at  last  livid  or  blackish.  In 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  around  them,  they  appear  set  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  hence  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ulcers.  They  end  either  by  a 
gradual  absorption  or  separation  of  the  pseudo-membranous  matter,  or  by  a 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue,  when  an  ulcer  results. 

The  causes  of  cancrum  oris  are  obscure.  It  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  old ;  has  been  ascribed  to  a  debilitated  habit  of  body, 
arising  from  deficient  or  improper  food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  Ac. ; 
and  is  said  to  prevail  most  among  the  poor.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  in  children 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  well  fed,  and  well  provided  for  in  all  respects. 

Treatment. — From  two  to  six  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, either  associated  with  some  other  cathartic,  such  as  rhubarb  or 
jalap,  in  order  to  insure  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  or  followed,  should  it 
not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  bowels  may 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  occasional  administration  of  castor  oil,  mag- 
nesia or  its  carbonate,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  small  doses  of  the  neu- 
tral mixture,  or  of  antimonial  wine  should  be  given  when  the  fever  is  con- 
siderable ;  and,  if  the  breath  should  be  sour,  a  few  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  water,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  be 
found  useful.  In  protracted  cases,  attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  recourse  to  the  mineral  acids,  and  to  infusion  of  bark  or  sulphate 
of  quinia.  Iodide  of  potassium  often  operates  very  favourably.  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  recommended  originally  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Babing^on,  of  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  as  having  been  employed  by  him  with  extraordinary  success  {Dvlh 
lin  Quart,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,,  xv.  236),  has  been  subsequently  found 
equally  effectual  by  other  practitioners.  It  may  be  given  in  sweetened 
water,  in  doses,  increased  if  necessary,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times 
a  day.    In  the  febrile  state,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous 
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liquids.     In  the  absence  of  fever,  milk  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, animal  broth,  jelly,  &c.     Soar  and  acescent  food  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  local  treatment^  various  applications  have  been  recommended. 
Among  these  are  mouth-washes  of  tincture  of  myrrh  with  Peruvian  bark, 
dilute  mineral  acids  with  honey,  and  solution  of  alnm,  and  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda.  I  have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
line,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
applied  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  the  nJcer,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil,  and  continued  until  the  yellowish-white  exudation  is  removed,  and  the 
surface  assumes  a  reddish  hue.  With  this  application  I  have  in  no  instance 
tailed  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  highly  probable  that  strong  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  have  been  recommended,  would  prove 
equally  effectual.  Nitrate  of  copper  and  the  diluted  nitric  acid  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia have  also  been  found  useful.  The  pseudo-membranous  patches 
above  described  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  SoRE-MouTH  OF  NuRsiNO-WoMEN. — There  is  a  form  of  ulcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth,  peculiar  to  women  while  suckling,  or  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  E.  Hale,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  published  in  1830,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences  for  January,  1841.  It  comes  on  with  a  loss  of  taste,  and  a  sensation 
described  as  similar  to  that  produced  by  scalding  liquids,  and  is  sometimes 
very  sudden  in  its  attack.  According  to  Dr.  Hale,  one  or  more  minute, 
hard,  painful  tumours  occur,  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  on  the  side 
of  the  tongue,  which  after  a  time  ulcerate,  producing  very  painful  sores,  with 
hard  elevated  borders,  and  a  circle  of  inflammation  around  them.  According 
to  Dr.  Backus,  the  ulcers  often  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  They  gradually 
increase  in  size,  while  others  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  and  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  mouth.  The 
surface  is  red  and  extremely  tender  and  painful,  so  that  no  drinks  or  food  can 
be  borne  but  those  of  the  blandest  character.  Tlie  tongue  is  not  coated,  but 
is  red  and  smooth,  and  tliere  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  The  disease  is  at 
first  local,  being  unattended  with  fever  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but,  if  not  arrested, 
it  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  fauces,  (£8oi)hagus,  through  the  eustachian  tube  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  into  the  nasal  passages ;  the  stomach  and 
bowels  become  irritated ;  diarrhoea  often  takes  place  ;  and  the  patient  falls 
into  a  state  of  great  debility  and  emaciation,  which  sometimes  terminates  in 
death.  Dr.  W.  U.  By  ford  treats  of  throe  varieties  of  the  disease  ;  1.  a  dif- 
fused superficial  inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane ;  2.  a  vesicular 
eruption  whicli  may  be  superadded  to  the  first  variety ;  and  3.  an  ulcerative 
affection  similar  to  that  above  described.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.j  N.  S., 
XXV.  393.)  Dr.  David  Hutchinson,  of  Morgan  Co.,  Indiana,  in  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject,  states  that,  in  addition  to  the  affection  of  the  mouth  and 
neighbouring  parts,  the  colon  is  sometimes  ulcerated,  inflammation  extends 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  vaginal  surface  may  become  implicated,  and,  in 
short,  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  mucous  membranes  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  affected.  The  cause  is  some  influence  exerted  on  the  system  by  nursing, 
or  by  the  advanced  state  of  pregnancy ;  as  persons  are  not  affected  under 
other  circumstances,  and  the  disease  almost  always  gives  way  upon  the  wean- 
ing of  the  child.  What  is  the  nature,  however,  of  this  influence  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  ;  but,  as  believed  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  it  is  probably  an  altered 
Mid  impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  dependent  partly  on  the  pregnant  state, 
and  partly  on  exhausting  discharges  and  imperfect  nutrition,  and  frequently 
favoured  by  some  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in  certain  localities. 
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disposing  to  disease  of  the  mucons  membranes.  (Ibid,  Oct  I85t,  p.  869.) 
The  comphdnt  is  apt  to  recur  in  snbsequent  nursings ;  and  Dr.  Hale  thinks 
that,  when  pregnant  women  are  attacked,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  predispo- 
sition acquired  from  haying  had  the  disease  while  nursing  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion.    It  appears  to  be  especially  prevalent  in  particular  localities. 

The  most  efficient  remedies  are  said  to  be  tonics,  antacids,  and  laxatives. 
Dr.  Hale  gave  sulphate  of  qninia  or  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  serpentaria, 
ale  or  porter,  and  Seidlitz  powders  or  rhubarb ;  Dr.  Backus,  a  combiifation 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Dr.  Byford  recommends  cod-liver  oil.  Dr.  H.  D.  Holt  states  that  the  dis- 
ease has  invariably  yielded  under  his  observation,  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  the  dose  of  five  gnins  three  times  a 
day.  (New,  York  Journ,  of  Med,,  x.  872.)  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  extolled 
by  Dr.  L.  Faulkener,  and  is  probably  an  efficacious  remedy.  ( Va,  Med, 
Journ,,  Dec.  1857.)  The  diet  should  be  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substances. 
As  local  applications,  mild  astringent  infusions,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  creasote-water  have  been  recom- 
mended. Should  these  remedies  fail,  the  child  should  be  removed  from  the 
breast;  and  a  cure  then  speedily  takes  place.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most 
efficient  remedies  appear  to  be  those  calculated  to  alter  or  enrich  the  blood ;  as 
iodide  of  potassium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  quinia,  the  preparations  of  iron,  and 
cod-liver  oil.  Not  a  few  essays  have  recently  appeared  presenting  peculiar 
views  of  the  disease,  or  somewhat  peculiar  modes  of  practice.  Dr.  R.  Wilcox 
has  met  with  uniform  success  from  the  decoction  of  smart-weed,  (Polygonum 
punctatum  of  Elliot),  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tops 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part  every 
hour  through  the  day.  (Am.  Journ,  of  Med,  Sex,,  N.  S.,  xvi.  248.)  Dr.  J. 
Y.  Ware,  of  Massachusetts,  has  found  the  compound  mixture  of  iron  (U.  8. 
Ph.),  given  internally  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a-day,  and  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  used  as  a 
gargle,  to  be  infallible.  (Ibid.,  xviii.  290.)  Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  considers  this  disease  as 
essentially  scorbutic;  and  has  treated  cases  on  this  principle  successfully 
which  have  come  under  his  notice.  (See  New  York  Journ  of  Med,,  N.  S., 
vii.  206.)  Dr.  W.  H.  McKce,  of  N.  Carolina,  employs  preferably  a  combina- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  with  magnesia 
when  required  as  a  laxative,  and  morphia  at  night  to  relieve  pain,  or  procure 
sleep.  (Trans,  of  Med.  Soc,  of  N.  C,  A.  D.,  1857,  p.  24.) 

7.  Gangrenous  Inflammation. — Gangrasna  Oris. — Sloughing  Phage- 
daena  of  the  Mouth. — Necrosis  Infantilis. — Gangrene  may  originate  in  the 
mouth,  as  elsewhere,  from  inflammation,  in  consequence  either  of  the  violence 
of  the  affection  or  of  constitutional  predisposition ;  but  the  complaint  which  it 
is  intended  to  designate  by  the  above  title  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  occur- 
ring under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  presenting  peculiar  phenomena.  In- 
deed, it  is  an  unsettled  point,  whether  it  has  in  general  any  dependence  upon 
inflammation.  By  many  the  gangrene  is  considered  as  an  original  affection, 
and  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  attends  it  rather  as  an  effect  than  a 
cause.  The  probability  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  peculiar  morbid  condition 
of  system,  which  is  sometimes  capable  of  immediately  producing  it,  but  more 
frequently  acts  as  a  predisposition  merely;  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
whatever  kind  serving  as  the  exciting  cause,  which  calls  this  predisposition 
into  action.  In  this  way,  the  ulcer,  described  in  a  previous  section  as  canker 
of  the  mouth,  may  sometimes  be  the  first  stage  of  the  true  gangrmna  oris. 

Chingrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  usually  in  children  between  the  periods  of 
the  first  and  second  dentition,  though  accounts  are  not  wanting  of  its  ocea- 
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aional  occarrence  also  in  adults.  It  is  not  often  seen  bj  the  practitioner  in 
its  earliest  stages.  When  it  first  attracts  notice,  it  commonly  exhibits  a 
whitish  or  ash-colonred  eschar,  situated  upon  the  gums,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  lower  incisors,  though  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  mouUi  or 
fiftuces,  and  is  often  seated  on  tibe  inside  of  one  of  the  cheeks.  This  ulcer  is 
sometimes,  though  not  generally,  preceded  by  a  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tory redness  and  swelling.  When  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  it  is  usually 
accompanied  with  considerable  swelling,  so  that  the  cheek  appears  externally 
quite  prominent ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  first  mark  of  the  disease  which 
attracts  notice.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  cheek  is  for  the  most  part  po- 
lished, and  whiter  than  in  health.  In  this  stage  the  child  suffers  little  or  no 
pun ;  nor  are  any  striking  constitutional  phenomena  presented.  There  is 
often  an  air  of  languor  and  weakness  about  the  little  patient;  but  the  func- 
tions  are  apparently  regular,  and  the  usual  avocations  or  amusements  are  not 
interrupted.  There  are  seldom  any  signs  of  fever.  As  the  complaint  ad- 
ranees,  the  slough  spreads,  the  saliva  flows  copiously,  and  the  breath  becomes 
excessively  fetid.  The  disease  penetrates  to  the  bony  structure,  necrosis  of 
the  alveolar  processes  takes  place,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out, 
with  portions  of  their  bony  sockets.  An  acrid  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the 
doughing  and  ulcerating  surface,  which  inflames  and  excoriates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  month,  and,  by  thus  over-exciting  the  enfeebled  structure, 
gives  rise  to  new  centres  of  mortification.  Upon  the  swollen  cheek  exter- 
nally, a  pale  ash-coloured  spot  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  which  becomes 
livid  or  black,  and  spreads  rapidly,  till  much  of  the  cheek  is  destroyed ;  and 
portions  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  even  the  palatal  and  ethmoidal  bones,  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  involved  in  the  mortification ;  but  death 
usually  takes  place  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to  effect  so  much  local 
mischief.  In  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  a  febrile  action  sets  in,  probably 
occasioned,  in  part,  by  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  resulting  from 
the  sloughs  and  the  acrid  discharges,  and,  in  part,  by  the  putrid  matter 
swallowed  by  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  child 
very  restless  and  morbidly  wakeful.  There  is  often,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
an  almost  total  inability  to  take  food,  which  tends  to  increase  the  debility. 
An  exhausting  diarrhoea,  moreover,  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
order. Death  is  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  and  the  other  customary  evi- 
dences of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  disease  seldom  occurs  after  the  period  of  the  second  dentition.  It  is 
most  apt  to  attack  children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  resulting  from  habit- 
ual exposure  to  a  vitiated  air,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food.  Hence,  it  is  most  prevalent  in  miasmatic  districts,  and  in  public 
establishments  where  children  arc  crowded  together.  It  is  a  frequent  sequela 
of  other  diseases,  especially  of  intennittent  and  remittent  fever,  and  the 
exanthemata.  Mercury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  producing  it,  though 
generally  upon  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  the  mercurial  sore- 
mouth  may  sometimes  have  degenerated  into  this  complaint,  in  persons  pre- 
disposed to  it.  The  opinion  is  highly  probable,  which  ascribes  the  constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  the  disease  to  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which  greatly  increases  the 
danger.  Of  twenty-one  fatal  cases,  Ililliet  and  13arthez  found  this  complica- 
tion in  nineteen.  (  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Enfants^  ii.  152.) 

Treatment. — The  disease,  when  taken  in  hand  in  an  early  stage,  is  almost 
always  curable ;  but,  after  considerable  sloughing,  especially  of  the  cheek, 
is  generally  fatal.  The  remedies  addressed  to  the  constitution  are  those 
calculated  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  Sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and  a  nutritions  diet,  are 
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Qsoally  adyisable.  Chlorate  of  potassa,  in  the  dose  of  from  fiye  to  twenty 
grains  for  a  child  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  may  be  employed  with  hope  of  adrantage.  Chalybeates  will  sometimes 
prove  nseftil,  especially  in  cases  originating  in  miasmatic  diseases.  In  cases 
of  great  debility,  wine-whey,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  camphor,  and 
animal  broths  should  be  resorted  to.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by 
rhubarb,  with  or  without  magnesia ;  and  opiates  should  be  given  throughoiU 
the  complaint  to  relieve  restlessness  and  pain. 

But  local  measures  also  are  very  important  As  soon  as  a  white  or  ash- 
coloured  surface  appears,  some  escharotic  substance  should  be  freely  applied 
to  it  Dr.  B.  £L  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  disease, 
found  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
drachm  of  the  sulphate  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  applied  two  or  three  times 
daily,  so  as  to  touch  every  portion  of  the  diseased  surface,  by  far  the  most 
effectual  remedy.  (N.  Am,  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.j  vol  ii.  p.  20.)  Solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt  if  sloughs  are  already  formed, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  undiluted  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  have  also  been 
recommended  as  topical  applications,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  found  effectnaL 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  Peruvian 
burk,  and  solution  of  alum  have  been  employed  ;  but  are  of  little  use,  unless 
in  promoting  the  healing  process  after  the  separation  of  the  slough.  The 
mouth  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  creasote,  to 
correct  the  fetor.  The  removal  of  the  loosened  teeth  will  sometimes  be  found 
osefol,  as  their  presence  serves  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  the  application  of  remedies  to  the  whole  surface  diseased.  When 
a  gangrenous  spot  appears  on  the  cheek,  M.  Billard  advises,  as  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  to  make  a  crucial  incision  in  the  affected  part,  and  to  fill  it 
with  the  butter  of  antimony,  or  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  The  charcoal, 
carroty  or  fermenting  poultice,  may  be  applied  when  the  gangrene  advances, 
the  parts  being  frequently  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  creasote. 

8.  Mebcurial  Inflammation  of  the  Motjth. — Mercurial  Stomatitis. — 
There  are  various  morbid  states  of  the  mouth  depending  upon  peculiar  general 
diseases,  such  as  the  scorbutic  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  the  variolous  erup- 
tion ;  but  these  are  more  properly  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  the  diseases 
severally,  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the 
mouth  may  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  in  this  place,  as  an  account 
of  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  the  action  of  mercury  are  often  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of  brass  or  copper,  and  some  increase  of  the  saliva^ 
At  the  same  time,  a  close  examination  will  detect  a  slight  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  necks  of  the  lower  incisors,  while 
somewhat  below  their  edge,  a  broad  white  line  may  often  be  observed,  de- 
pending on  opacity  of  the  epithelium.  The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  some 
uneasiness,  complaining  of  soreness  when  the  gums  are  pressed,  and  of  pain 
when  the  teeth  are  forcibly  closed  together.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  stiffhess 
about  the  jaws  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the  teeth  feel  as  if  projecting 
above  their  usual  level.  The  flow  of  saliva  increases,  the  inflammation  extends, 
the  gums  and  palate  become  obviously  swollen,  and  the  tongue  covers  itself 
with  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  fur,  and  is  often  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  when  projected  from  the  mouth.  The 
throat  frequently  becomes  sore,  and  the  cheeks,  and  salivary  and  absorbent 
glands,  swollen  and  painful.  There  is  often  severe  toothache  or  pain  in  the 
jaws.    A  whitish  exudation  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  is  very  conmion. 
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The  breath,  which,  from  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  any  one  of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  has  a  pecoliar  disagreeable  odoor, 
now  becomes  extremely  offensive,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  intolerable.  Ulcer- 
ation often  occurs,  especially  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which  are  conse- 
qnently  loosened,  and  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  fauces.  The  ulcers  often  have 
their  origin  in  a  vesicular  eruption,  such  as  that  already  described.  (Seepeige 
587.)  The  whole  mouth  with  its  appendages  is  sometimes  so  much  swollen 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  the  tongue  so  much  enlarged  as  to  project 
beyond  the  lips.  The  patient  is  now  nearly  or  quite  unable  to  articulate,  or 
to  masticate  his  food,  and  sometimes  can  scarcely  swallow.  A  case  was  related 
by  Dr.  Physick,  in  his  lectures,  in  which  an  obstinate  dislocation  of  the  jaw 
resulted  from  the  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  tongue.  Hemorrhage  is  not 
an  nnfrequent  attendant  upon  these  bad  cases,  and  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as 
to  be  alarming.  Sloughing  also  takes  place,  and  portions  of  the  jaw  bone  are 
occasionally  laid  bare.  There  is  always,  in  the  severe  cases,  more  or  less 
fever,  which  is  partly  symptomatic  of  the  local  affection,  partly  the  direct 
effect  of  the  mercury.  Death,  firom  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  irritation, 
want  of  nourishment,  and  hemorrhage,  has  occurred  in  numerous  instances ; 
bat  the  patient  generally  recovers  from  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  though 
sometimes  with  a  deformed  mouth.  The  tongue  and  cheek  have  occasionally 
adhered  at  points  where  their  ulcerated  surfaces  were  in  contact,  and  a  surgical 
operation  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  evil. 

Some  individuals  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  sore  mouth  from  mercury ; 
the  smallest  quantity  of  the  mineral  being  sufficient  to  produce  severe  effects. 
Others  again  are  scarcely  affected,  in  this  way,  by  any  quantity  of  the  medi- 
cine which  can  be  administered.  The  preoccupation  of  the  system  by  a  very 
violent  disease  presents,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  obstacle  to  its  action 
upon  the  mouth.  Thus,  in  yellow  fever  it  is  sometimes  utterly  impossible  to 
induce  the  mercurial  salivation. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  this  affection  require  no  treatment.  In  severe 
cases,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  loose  by  saline  cathartics,  to 
confine  the  patient  to  a  liquid  farinaceous  or  milk  diet,  and  to  allay  nervous 
irritation  and  pain  by  opium.  In  some  rare  instances,  when  the  inflammation 
is  intense  and  the  pulse  strouf^,  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  clothed  in  flannel,  and  breathe  a  pure 
air.  The  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  to  the  amount  of  a  quart  daily, 
has  been  recommended  as  a  diluent.  The  internal  use  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
has  very  strong  testimony  in  its  favour ;  and,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  I  tried  it  I  could  discover  no  decided  effect,  yet,  if  testimony  can  be 
relied  on,  there  is  no  remedy  more  effectual. 

In  the  local  treatment,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  the  mouth  and  throat 
with  warm  demulcent  liquids,  or  mild  astringent  decoctions  or  infusions.  Of 
the  former,  barley-water,  flaxseed  tea,  and  infusion  of  sassafras  pith  or  benne 
leaves ;  of  the  latter,  common  green  tea,  decoction  of  galls  or  black  alder,  and 
infusion  of  red  roses,  or  of  the  berries  or  inner  bark  of  the  upland  sumach, 
may  be  employed.  The  astringent  preparations  should  be  weak,  and  may  be 
advantageously  associated  with  laudanum.  Perhaps  no  wash  for  the  mouth 
is  preferable  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  fluidouuce.  A  solution  of  alum  may  also  be  employed  ;  and, 
when  ulcers  exist,  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  applied  by  a  camePs-hair  pencil  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  Half  a  drachm 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidouuce  of  dis- 
tilled water.  To  correct  the  fetor,  washes  made  with  chloride  of  soda  or  of 
lime,  or  with  creasote,  will  be  found  most  effectual.  Tar  smeared  over  the 
surface  of  the  mouth  has  been  recommended.     Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  New 
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York,  has  obtained  extraordinary  soccess  from  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  the 
smart-weed,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  the  sore-mouth 
of  nursing- women.  (See  p<ige  531.)  When  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
are  g^at,  leeches  may  be  applied  under  the  lower  jaw,  or  over  the  parotids. 
I  hare  found  blisters  to  the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  yery  useful  in  reliev- 
ing pain« 

^tich  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUE,  or  GLOSSITIS. 

The  term  glossitis  (from  yXatiraaj  tongue)  is  here  applied  to  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  tongue ;  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that 
organ  having  been  included  in  stomatitis.  This  is  often  very  sudden  in  its 
attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress.  Some  portion  of  the  tongue,  most  commonly 
the  anterior  part,  becomes  red,  painful,  and  swollen ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  the  inflammation  extends  throughout  the  organ,  which  enlarges  so 
much  as  to  fill  the  whole  mouth,  to  force  open  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  floor  of  the  month  is  ob- 
viously much  depressed,  the  soft  palate  elevated,  and  the  epiglottis,  in  some 
instances,  so  much  pressed  down  as  to  endanger  suffocation.  Deglutition  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ;  and  the  patient  is  wholly  unable  to  articulate. 
The  tongue  is  usually  red  or  dark-coloured,  and  dry  upon  the  surface ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  or  yellowish  fur.  Not 
unfrequently  the  neighbouring  parts  participate  in  the  inflammation.     The 

2 stem  sympathizes,  and  a  quick  strong  pulse,  and  hot  skin  usually  exist  in 
e  earlier  stages ;  but,  as  the  complaint  advances,  and  respiration  becomes 
embarrassed,  the  pulse  loses  strength,  and  cold  sweats  occur.  The  inflam- 
mation may  terminate  in  resolution ;  but,  if  not  interrupted  by  remedial  treat- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  run  into  suppuration  or  gangrene,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient 
previously  die  of  suffocation,  or  of  apoplexy  from  the  impeded  return  of  blood 
from  the  head.  Sometimes  permanent  induration  is  left  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation.  Less  destruction  is  prodneed  by  gangrene  than  might 
be  imagined  from  the  large  sloughs  thrown  off  by  the  tongue  ;  for,  when  the 
organ  shrinks  to  its  original  size,  the  loss  is  often  found  inconsiderable. 

Causes. — Glossitis  may  result  from  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequent  cause  is  direct  injury,  resulting  from  irritating  or  cor- 
rosive substances,  scalding  drinks,  wounds  or  bruises,  or  the  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  insects.  Sometimes  the  affection  is  produced  by  a  direct  propaga- 
tion of  inflammation  from  the  tonsils,  and  it  occasionally  arises  in  the  course 
of  exanthematous  fevers.  In  some  instances,  the  chief  force  of  the  mercurial 
action  appears  to  fall  upon  the  tongue,  and  to  produce  immense  tumefaction. 

Treatment. — The  rapid  and  dangerous  character  of  this  disease  requires 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment.  As  much  blood  should  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  arm  as  the  strength  will  permit,  and  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated 
once  and  again,  if  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  If 
deglutition  is  possible,  the  patient  should  be  purged  freely  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  with  this  salt  combined  with  infusion  of  senna,  or  with  some 
other  active  cathartic.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  administer  medicines  by 
the  mouth,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  enemata.  The  diet  should 
consist  exclusively  of  farinaceous  drinks.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow  liquids,  thirst  may  be  alleviated  by  bathing,  copious  diluent  enemata, 
and  the  cautious  application  of  lemon-juice  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  remedy  on  which,  however,  after  general  bleeding,  the  chief  reliance 
most  be  placed,  are  leeches  applied  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  the  upper 
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interior  part  of  the  throat  To  be  efficient,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bleeding 
should  be  verj  copious.  As  many  as  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be 
applied  at  once,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  permit  They  should  have 
been  preceded  by  yenesection.  Some  recommend  their  application  directly 
to  the  tongue ;  but,  in  general,  leeches  act  better  when  applied  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  inflamed  organ  than  immediately  to  it ;  as  the  irritation  from  their 
bites  is  sometimes  very  injuriously  superadded  to  the  existing  disease.  The 
opening  of  the  ranular  veins  has  also  been  recommended;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reach  them  in  the  swollen  state  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  ranular  arteries  in  the  operation.  The  cases  seen  by  the  author 
have  yielded  to  the  free  use  of  leeches  externally,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  after  suitable  general  depletion.  After  the  leeching,  emollient  poul- 
tices may  be  employed ;  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  blisters.  But,  should 
leeches  not  be  attainable,  or  should  they  have  been  employed  without  success, 
and  the  danger  of  suffocation  appear  imminent,  free  incisions  should  be  made 
into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  extend- 
ing from  tiie  base  to  the  tip.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken,  not  to  make 
them  so  deep  as  to  endanger  the  wounding  of  the  ranular  arteries.  Blood 
flows  freely  from  the  incisions,  and  the  size  of  the  tongue  is  rapidly  dimi- 
nished. Another  advantage  is  the  escape  of  the  pus,  if  suppuration  should 
have  taken  place.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  suffocation  is 
threatened,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  larynx ;  and  cases  may  exist  so 
immediately  dangerous,  that  this  operation  should  be  at  once  resorted  to, 
without  awaiting  the  slower  effect  of  other  means  of  relief. 

If  an  abscess  form  in  the  tongue,  it  should  be  opened  by  a  bistoury,  and 
mild  emulsions  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  with  the  addition  of  honey  of  roses 
or  simple  oxymel,  may  be  afterwards  applied.  Should  the  healing  process  be 
slow,  it  may  be  advantageously  stimulated  by  tincture  of  myrrh  and  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  or  other  analogous  washes.  In  cases  of  gangrene,  the  month 
should  be  washed  with  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  aqueous  solution  of  crea- 
sote,  or  decoction  of  bark  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids. 


Article  III 

MORBID  DENTITION. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that,  during  the  process  of  dentition,  children 
are  more  liable  to  disease  than  at  other  times,  and  that  this  is  the  most  fatal 
period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  process  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  that  stage  of  growth, 
when  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  most  acute  by  nature,  and  least 
blunted  by  habit,  and  when  morbific  causes  in  general  must  have  the  greatest 
influence.  It  is  at  this  time  of  life  also  that  exposure  usually  begins,  and 
the  child  becomes  liable  to  those  diseases,  such  as  measles,  hooping-cough, 
ftc,  which  occur  but  once.  It  is,  moreover,  during  dentition  that  the  change 
of  diet  usually  takes  place  from  the  milk  of  the  mother  to  other  and  unaccus- 
tomed kinds  of  food,  and  that  the  maternal  milk  itself  becomes  deteriorated 
by  the  institution  of  new  or  suspended  physiological  processes.  Independ- 
ently of  teething,  therefore,  it  would  be  inferred  that  this  period  of  life  must 
be  unusually  fatal ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  ascribe  the  result  exclusively  to  that 
process.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercises  an  important  influence, 
and  that  its  derangements  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  danger  to 
infant  life.     The  pressure  of  the  growing  teeth  upon  the  surrounding  parts 
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almost  neceBsarily  occasions  some  uneasiness,  and  fireqnently  produces  so  mach 
irritation  and  inflammation  as  not  only  to  canse  gpreat  local  soflering  to  the 
child,  but  also  to  call  varioas  functions  into  sympathetic  disorder,  and  even 
to  set  on  foot  serious  organic  diseases.  This  is  easily  understood,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  infancy,  not  only  are  the  susceptibilities  most  acute,  but 
the  sympathies  also  peculiarly  active,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  system 
is  placed,  in  the  rapid  development  of  all  its  parts,  to  guard  against  irregular 
results  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  impressions  from  each  part  to  every  other. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  tooth,  and  the  gum  over  it,  against  which 
the  body  presses  in  its  progress,  and  which  is  absorbed  in  consequence  of  this 
pressure,  are  the  parts  which  chiefly  suffer;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  roots  also  occasion  distress,  during  their  development,  by  incommoding 
the  dental  nerves.  The  irritation  thus  occasioned  is  probably  often  pro- 
ductive of  tingling,  itching,  or  other  vague  uneasiness,  different  from  pain, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  be  borne ;  for  the  child  instinctively  seeks  relief 
by  biting  upon  hard  substances,  or  otherwise  pressing  them  against  his  gums ; 
the  slight  pain  thus  occasioned  being  more  tolerable  than  the  sensation  which 
it  displaces.  This  irritation  may  sometimes  even  occasion  serious  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  especially  of  a  nervous  character ;  for  sach  disturbance 
has  been  apparently  relieved  by  lancing  the  gums,  even  when  no  obvious 
inflammation  existed.  The  feeling  of  relief  from  pressure  may  be  expe- 
rienced, even  when  the  gum  is  considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  painful ;  but, 
when  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep-red,  or  assumes  that  vesicular  appear- 
ance which  sometimes  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  it  is  usually  ex- 
ceedingly tender  to  the  touch.  During  difficult  dentition,  the  saliva  flows 
more  freely ;  the  child  becomes  fretful,  peevish,  restless,  and  wakeful  at  night, 
fluently  putting  his  fingers  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  screaming  vio- 
lently, and  almost  incessantly.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  extends 
to  neighbouring  parts,  affecting  the  absorbent  and  salivary  glands,  and  the 
mouth  becomes  hot  and  dry. 

The  sympathetic  effects  of  teething  arc  generally  in  proportion  to  the  local 
affection,  which  is  greatest  when  many  teeth  are  advancing  at  the  same  time. 
They  bear  also  some  relation  to  the  constitution  and  age.  Delicate  children 
usually  suffer  more  than  the  robust,  becanse  the  process  is  more  protracted ; 
and  the  danger  is  greater  iu  premature  than  in  late  dentition,  because  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  greater.  From  the  peculiar  mobility  of  the 
nervous  system  of  infants,  this  is  very  apt  to  suffer,  especially  the  brain. 
Hence  restlessness,  wakefulness,  occasional  spasmodic  movements,  and  even 
convulsions.  The  respiratory  organs  sometimes  participate  in  the  nervous 
derangement ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and 
very  obstinate  coughs,  may  originate  in  this  source.  But  the  irritation  is 
most  frequently  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Looseness  of  the  bowels 
is  a  very  common  attendant  on  teething,  and,  when  not  severe,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  salutary  effort  to  relieve  or  prevent  more  dangerous  affections, 
especially  of  the  brain.  Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  itself  a  dangerous 
character,  being  attended  with  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  or  becoming 
protracted,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  skin  is  also  a 
fkvquent  seat  of  the  sympathetic  irritation,  and  various  eruptive  affections  are 
apt  to  appear  during  dentition.  Among  these,  a  pustular  and  ulcerative  or 
scabby  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  not  uncommon.  The  circulation  generally 
participates  more  or  less  in  the  irritation ;  and  fever  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Besides  all  these  direct  results  of  diseased  dentition,  it  is  apt  to  aggravate 
almost  all  co-existing  diseases. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  calling  attention  to  the  second  dentition, 
States  that  the  period  of  suffering  is  usually  f^om  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
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J  ear,  and  that  the  morbid  effects  are  emaciation  and  neryous  disorder,  marked 
J  low  spirits,  a  change  of  temper,  whimsical  notions,  more  or  less  debility, 
pain  in  the  head  or  eyes,  and  sometimes  chorea.  (Lellers,  c£c.,  p.  146.) 

Treatment, — The  child  should  in  general  be  exposed  to  cool  fresh  air,  and 
the  bowels,  if  at  all  disposed  to  costiveness,  should  be  kept  open  by  a  laxa- 
tive diet,  or  by  mild  cathartics,  such  as  manna,  magnesia,  or  castor  oil.  If 
there  should  be  much  fever  with  costiveness,  a  dose  of  calomel  will  often  be 
found  useful.  In  this  case,  cool  drinks,  and  some  of  the  refrigerant  diapho- 
retics may  also  be  given,  particularly  the  neutral  mixture,  and  the  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  which  often  has  a  happy  effect  in  controlling  irregular  nervous 
action.  The  stomach  should  never  be  loaded  with  food,  and  the  diet  should 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion,  and  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  existing 
excitement.  Attendant  or  consequent  diseases  must  be  treated  as  when  they 
occur  under  other  circumstances ;  reference,  however,  being  always  had  to 
the  fact,  that  diarrhoea  and  cutaneous  eruptions  often  afford  a  safe  outlet  to 
the  irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  removed,  lest  this  might  fall  dan- 
gerously upon  the  brain.  The  disorder  behind  the  ears  is  apt  to  be  unsightly 
and  troublesome ;  and  mothers  are  often  anxious  for  its  cure ;  but  it  should 
rather  be  encouraged  than  removed ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of 
Philadelphia,  used  to  insist  upon  the  importance,  not  only  of  not  interfering 
with  this  salutary  process  of  nature,  but  even  of  imitating  it,  in  cases  of 
much  obstinacy  or  danger,  by  keeping  blisters  open  in  the  same  situation. 

The  local  treatment  of  diseased  dentition  is  highly  important  When  a 
mere  irritation  exists,  without  much  inflammation  or  disturbance  of  the 
health,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  child  to  chew  upon  some  hard  sub- 
stance, as  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  ivory ;  but,  when  the  gums  are  swollen, 
ahd  any  derangement  in  the  functions  occurs,  incisions  should  be  made  with- 
out hesitation  down  to  the  teeth,  so  as  to  divide  both  the  gum  and  the  in- 
vesting membrane.  These  may  be  made  by  a  gum-lancet,  or  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  should  always  be  free.  Over  the  front  teeth,  the  incision  should 
be  single,  but  over  the  double  teeth  of  a  crucial  form.  Lancing  the  gums 
often  affords  great  and  immediate  relief.  It  is  useful,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  bleeding  which  ensues,  and  is  therefore  not  always  without  benefit,  even 
when  superficial ;  but  its  chief  advantage  is  the  liberation  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  removal  of  the  tension  of  the  gum  and  membrane.  The  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  it,  that  the  incision  often  heals  before  the  tooth 
appears,  and  thus  leaves  a  scar  more  difficult  to  penetrate  than  the  original 
gum,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  So  far  from  affording  an  increased 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  the  scar  partakes  of  that  diminished 
vitality  of  all  new  formed  parts,  which  causes  them  to  yield  to  the  absorbent 
process  more  readily  than  the  original  structure.  It  is  asserted  that  lancing 
the  gums  is  sometimes  useful,  even  when  no  swelling  appears,  by  relieving 
the  tension  and  irritation  of  the  parts  immediately  around  the  tooth.  Some 
caution,  however,  is  requisite ;  as  too  early  a  division  of  the  capsule  which 
secretes  the  enamel  may  interfere  with  the  proper  formation  of  that  struc- 
ture ;  and  Guersent  states,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  teeth,  thus  pre- 
maturely exposed,  make  their  way  through  the  gums  more  slowly  than  the 
others.  (Diet,  de  MOd.,  x.  139.)  Should  the  inflammation  be  obstinate  or 
extensive,  and  not  yield  to  the  division  of  the  gums,  a  few  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied upon  the  outside  of  the  jaws,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears ; 
and  the  blisters  may  be  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulating  dressings. 

For  children  suffering  from  the  second  dentition.  Dr.  Jackson  recommends 
a  suspension  of  severe  study,  agreeable  exercise,  removal  from  town  to 
country,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  debilitating  measures  too  often  employed 
under  the  impression  that  the  child  has  worms,  or  is  threatened  with  disease 
of  the  brain. 
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Artkk  IF. 

TOOTHACHE,  or  ODONTALGIA. 

Toothache  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  disease,  being  merely  a  symp* 
tom  of  varions  morbid  states  of  the  affected  part ;  but,  as  it  is  in  general  the 
most  prominent  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  affection  which  it  accom- 
panies, and  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  chiefly  called ; 
and  as  it  affords  the  means  of  presenting  in  one  view  seyeral  disorders  of 
the  teeth,  or  their  appendages,  which  scarcely  deserve  a  distinct  heading  in 
a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  employed  as  a  title  to  this  article. 

Toothache  offers  every  possible  variety  in  degree,  character,  and  duration. 
The  pain  runs  through  all  the  grades  which  intervene  between  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  and  insupportable  agony.  It  may  be  dull,  aching,  heavy, 
sharp,  pungent,  throbbing,  grinding,  or  lancinating.  It  may  be  continued  or 
paroxysmal,  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  regular  or  irregular  in  its  recur- 
rence. It  may  come  in  flashes,  and  as  suddenly  disappear ;  or  may  continue 
a  long  time  with  little  variation.  Its  varieties  will  be  best  considered  under 
the  different  pathological  conditions  which  it  attends. 

1.  Nervous  or  Neuralqio  Toothache. — A  purely  neuralgic  condition 
of  the  teeth  is  not  uncommon.  The  affection  may  be  seated  in  the  nerve  of 
a  single  tooth ;  but  it  much  more  commonly  occupies  the  nervous  trunk  fh>m 
which  several  teeth  are  supplied ;  and  not  unfrequently  affects  rather  the  jaw 
than  the  teeth  themselves.  The  pain  is  in  general  of  the  acute  character, 
sometimes  mild  in  the  beginning,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  and  as 
gradually  declining ;  but  usually  very  irregular,  at  one  time  moderate,  at  an- 
other severe,  and  occasionally  darting  with  excruciating  violence  through  the 
dental  arches.  Not  unfrequently  it  assumes  a  regularly  intermittent  form. 
Instead  of  pain,  strictly  speaking,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  of  that  kind 
which  is  indicated  when  we  say  that  the  teeth  are  on  edge,  and  is  apt  to  bo 
excited  by  certain  harsh  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  in  the  filing  of  saw 
teeth,  by  mental  inquietude,  and  by  the  contact  of  acids  or  other  irritant  sub- 
stances. Neuralgic  toothache  sometimes  persists,  with  intervals  of  exemption, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  becomes  the  torment  of  the  patient's  existence. 
The  diagnosis  is  occasionally  difficult.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in  sound 
teeth,  is  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of 
the  external  parts,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  especially 
when  it  alternates  or  is  associated  with  pain  of  the  same  character  in  other 
parts  of  the  face,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature. 

This  variety  of  toothache  may  depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  it,  but  more  frequently  originates  in 
a  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  disposes  to  neuralgic  pains  gene- 
rally. This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  neuralg^a^  With  an  exist- 
ing predisposition,  it  is  sometimes  invited  by  caries,  but  very  frequently  oc- 
curs in  teeth  which  are  perfectly  sound.  Almost  anything  which  disturbs 
the  system  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  the  most  frequent  causes  are 
probably  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  the  application  of  very  cold  or  very  hot 
substances  to  the  teeth,  especially  in  alternation.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
sometimes  sympathetic  with  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  or  other  distant 
organs ;  and  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  individuals. 

Treatment. — In  plethoric  cases  with  a  strong  tense  pulse,  general  bleeding 
may  be  employed ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  or  advisable,  and  in  cases  of 
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debility  might  aggravate  the  affection.  In  the  latter  cases,  after  dne  evacaa- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  tonic  medicines,  especially  subcarbonate  of  iron,  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  sulphate  of  qui- 
nia  freely  administered,  are  often  useful,  and  sometimes  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  narcotics  are  also  beneficial.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium, 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  and  aconite,  may  be  employed  singly  or  in  combination. 
Opium  or  some  of  its  preparations  are  occasionally  necessary  to  relieve  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  When  the  neuralgic  affection  can  be  traced  to  sympathy 
with  disease  elsewhere,  this  should  be  corrected.  Thus,  antacids  should  be 
£^ven  in  acidity  of  stomach,  laxatives  in  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the  blue 
mass  or  calomel  in  deranged  or  deficient  hepatic  secretion,  aloes  or  other 
emmenagogue  in  amenorrhoea ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  co-existence  of  two 
or  more  of  these  affections  calls  for  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  appropriate 
remedies.  If  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  be  suspected,  wine  of  colchicum, 
hot  pediluvia,  and  other  means  adapted  to  these  disorders  may  be  tried.  Peru- 
vian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia  will  be  found  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  re- 
gular intermittent  cases,  and  often  useful  in  others.  Mercury  is  sometimes 
effectual,  when  the  disease  has  resisted  all  other  treatment  In  fact,  what- 
ever alters  materially  the  distribution  of  nervous  influence,  and  changes  the 
condition  of  the  system,  offers  a  chance  of  benefit.  Hence  the  employment 
of  general  frictions,  and  of  cold  and  hot  baths,  sometimes  proves  advantageous. 
In  very  obstinate  cases,  a  total  change  of  scene  and  habits  is  often  highly 
beneficial  An  excursion  to  some  watering-place,  a  protracted  journey,  and 
especially  a  sea  voyage,  with  long-continued  foreign  travel,  will  often  effect 
permanent  cures  when  the  catalogue  of  medicines  has  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  diet  should  be  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  and  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  leeching  in  plethoric  cases,  anodyne  embro- 
cations or  poultices,  sinapisms  and  other  rubefacient  applications,  frio4ions 
with  veratria  or  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  blisters  with  a  salt  of  morphia 

Smnkled  on  the  denuded  surface,  moxa  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  on  the 
de  of  the  neck,  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  cheek,  steaming  the  face  with  the  va- 
pour of  hot  water,  either  pure  or  combined  with  volatile  narcotics,  tobacco 
ftimigations,  irritant  and  anodyne  masticatories,  errhines,  electricity  or  galvan- 
ism, and  all  the  other  topical  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  neuralg^ia. 
(See  Neuralgia,)  Chloroform,  locally  applied,  will  probably  be  found  the  most 
efficient  anodyne.  When  a  single  tooth  is  affected,  relief  is  sometimes  af- 
forded by  its  extraction ;  but  this  measure  often  fails,  and  always  when  seve- 
ral teeth  arc  involved.  Carious  teeth  should  generally  be  removed  in  these 
cases,  if  the  affection  has  proceeded  far. 

2.  Inflammatory  Toothache. — This  may  exist  with  or  without  caries, 
but  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  dependent  upon  that  affection.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  account  of  its  phenomena,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  carious  teeth. 

Caries  is  an  affection  of  the  interior  or  bony  structure  of  the  teeth,  the 
enamel  being  without  vitality,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  morbid  action. 
Some  have  denied  to  this  disease  a  claim  to  the  title  of  caries ;  because  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  have  not  been  traced  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and  no 
process  of  absorption  or  granulation,  by  which  the  diseased  part  can  be  sepa- 
rated, and  its  place  supplied  by  new  structure,  takes  place.  Thos.  Bell,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  nerves  and  blood-vessels  do  exist,  the  former,  because 
the  tooth  has  a  certain  degree  of  sensation,  the  latter,  because  a  red  injection 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  its  substance,  and  a  yellowish  colour  is  some- 
times imparted  to  it  in  jaundice.  {BelVs  notes  to  Hunter  an  the  Teeth, )  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt^  that  the  bony  portion  of  the  tooth  is  organized,  and 
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is  therefore  fmbjeet  to  morbid  action ;  and,  though  this  maj  not  present  ex- 
actly the  phenomena  observed  in  caries  of  bones  of  a  higher  degpree  of  orga- 
nization, it  approaches  somewhat  towards  it  in  character. 

Caries  sometimes  begins  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  extends 
ontward,  exhibiting  usnallj,  as  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence,  a  dark 
appearance  beneath  the  enamel.  (Chod^s  Study  of  Med.)  Bnt,  mnch  more 
fi^uently,  it  proceeds  from  without  inward,  commencing  in  the  bone  imme- 
diately beneath  the  enamel,  and  exhibiting  a  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  in 
this  situation.  The  tissue  is  softened,  and  a  snudl  cavity  formed,  which,  after 
a  time,  communicates  externally  by  the  crumbling  of  the  unsupported  enamel 
over  it  The  substance  of  the  tooth  now  decays  more  rapidly ;  and  the  caries, 
exhibiting  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  colour,  gradually  approaches 
the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  is  at  length  opened.  The  caries  is  said 
to  advance  most  rapidly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  surface  is  yellowish.  At 
first  there  is  little  or  no  suffering ;  but,  when  the  disease  has  reached  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pulp  becomes  sensible  to  heat,  cold,  and  the  action 
of  irritant  substances,  and  pain  is  experienced.  At  length  inflammation 
takes  place,  which  speedily  advances  to  suppuration,  and  the  pulp  is  gradu- 
ally destroyed  by  ulceration  or  gangrene.  The  body  of  the  tooth,  deprived 
of  the  nourishment  which  it  received  from  the  pulp,  decays  entirely,  leaving 
only  the  outer  coating  of  enamel,  which  then  breaks  off  by  degrees,  nntU 
nothing  but  the  roots  are  left.  These  usually,  though  not  always,  cease  to  give 
pain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  surface  is  black  or  very  dark,  the 
caries  advances  very  slowly,  or  is  altogether  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the 
Burface  is  commonly  also  harder  and  less  friable  than  in  the  yellowish  caries. 

This  decay  of  the  teeth  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  pain.  Occasionally 
the  affection  runs  through  its  whole  course,  with  little  or  no  suffering  to  the 
individual ;  and  sometimes,  after  having  been  painful,  it  ceases  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  life  to  be  so,  though  the  process  of  decay  may  continue.  In  some 
instances  of  caries  without  toothache,  the  irritation  appears  to  be  felt  sympa- 
thetically in  other  parts ;  and  painful  affections  of  the  head,  ears^  and  eyes, 
have  ceased  upon  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  had  never  ached. 
I  have  seen  violent  and  obstinate  headache  yield  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
which  had  not  been  painful;  and  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described 
several  cases  of  excessive  photophobia  which  depended  on  the  same  cause, 
and  yielded  to  the  same  remedy.  In  these  cases,  though  the  tooth  may  not 
ache,  it  will  be  found  painful  when  pressed  upon,  or  struck  smartly.  (  2Vans. 
of  Col.  of  Phys.  of  Philadelphia,  ii.  411.) 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  is  probably  some  condition  of  the  bone 
acquired  during  its  formation,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
or  the  state  of  health  existing  at  the  time.  Thus,  persons  affected  with  scro- 
fula or  scurvy,  during  dentition,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  decay  of  the  teeth 
in  after  life.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  predisposition  is  some- 
times hereditary.  Women  and  young  children  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  men.  The  direct  or  exciting  causes  are  either  such  as  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  enamel,  and  thereby  expose  the  bone  to  the  influence  of  irritant 
substances,  or  such  as  operate  directly  upon  its  vital  susceptibilities.  Among 
the  former  are  acids  and  other  corrosive  substances  taken  into  the  mouth, 
sour  eructations  from  the  stomach,  depraved  salivary  or  mucous  secretions, 
the  sordes  which  collect  about  uncleaned  teeth,  the  contact  or  near  vicinity 
of  a  carious  surface  in  another  tooth,  the  attrition  of  opposing  surfiaces  of  the 
teeth,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  violence.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  are 
heat  and  cold  suddenly  applied,  and  especially  in  quick  alternation.  Hence 
it  is,  periliaps,  in  part,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  common  in  civilized  life, 
where  hot  drinks  are  habitually  used,  than  among  savages.     The  veiy  free 
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nee  of  sugar,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  disease.  Some  have  ascribed  its  effects  to  direct  action  on  the  teeth ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  operates,  if  at  all,  by  impairing  digestion. 
Whatever  deranges  the  digestive  function  may  occasion  caries  indirectly,  by 
giving  rise  to  acrid  and  corrosive  eructations,  and  by  altering  the  secretions 
which  are  poured  into  the  mouth.  Nevertheless,  sugar  is  certainly  strongly 
irritant  to  the  dental  nerves ;  as  is  evinced  by  the  severe  toothache  so  often 
occasioned  by  its  contact  with  a  carious  surface. 

When  the  caries  is  slight,  and  especially  when  it  occupies  the  sides  of  the 
teeth,  it  may  often  be  arrested  by  removing  the  diseased  portion  with  the  file ; 
and  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  filling  the  cavity  with  some  metallic 
substance,  such  as  lead,  tin  foil,  or  gold  leaf,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  all 
irritant  bodies.  Plugging  may  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  when  the  tooth  has 
not  begun  to  ache,  or  when  it  has  ached  but  moderately  and  for  a  short  time. 

Having  premised  these  remarks  respecting  caries  of  the  teeth,  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  inflammatory  toothache.  It  is 
proper  previously  to  state  that,  in  carious  teeth,  and  in  those  deprived  of 
their  enamel  without  being  absolutely  carious,  pain  may  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  irritant  bodies  without  the  existence  of  inflammation.  But  the 
action  thus  excited,  when  not  purely  neuralgic,  is  an  irritation  which  is  the 
first  step  towards  inflammation,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  it  if  continued. 
The  inflammation  which  occasions  toothache  may  be  seated  in  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth,  in  the  cord  which  enters  its  lower  extremity,  or  in  the  periosteum 
investing  its  roots,  and  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  alveolar  cavity. 
Sometimes  this  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution,  without  producing  any 
swelling  of  the  gum ;  and,  in  such  cases,  especiaUy  when  the  tooth  itself  is 
found,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy  between  the  inflammatory  and  neuralgic 
toothache.  But  the  former  is  usually  confined  to  one  tooth,  while  the  latter 
generally  extends  to  several.  Besides,  the  pain  in  the  inflammatory  variety 
is  less  sharp,  less  irregular,  and  less  disposed  to  the  paroxysmal  form.  Most 
commonly,  however,  after  the  pain  has  continued  a  short  time,  some  external 
swelling  appears.  At  first  the  pain  is  usually  moderate,  and  it  may  con- 
tinue thus  throughout;  but  generally  it  increases,  and  at  length  becomes 
intense,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  swollen  and 
inflamed  parts  are  subjected  by  the  unyielding  bone  around  them.  The 
tooth  is  at  the  same  time  very  tender ;  and  any  force  applied  to  it  gnreatly 
increases  the  pain.  The  inflammation  is  propagated  by  contiguous  sympathy 
to  the  gum  and  other  part^  of  the  face,  which  become  much  swollen ;  and 
the  swelling  sometimes  extends  to  the  salivary  and  absorbent  glands,  and 
even  to  the  tonsils.  The  violence  of  the  pain  often  abates  somewhat  upon 
the  occurrence  of  this  external  inflammation,  which  appears  to  act  as  a  re- 
vulsive. The  tumefaction  not  unfrequently  subsides  without  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration,  and  the  toothache  ceases  for  a  time.  Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, an  abscess  forms  either  in  the  gum,  upon  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek.  There 
is  often  much  constitutional  disturbance,  with  fever,  headache,  and  inability 
to  sleep.  The  pain,  during  the  suppurative  stage,  is  usually  pulsative  or 
throbbing.  The  abscess  at  length  opens  and  relief  is  obtained.  The  dura- 
tion of  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  usually  six  or  seven  days,  though  sometimes 
much  longer.  When  the  abscess  is  seated  in  the  palate,  it  is  generally  of 
slower  progress,  and  sometimes  continues  for  weeks  or  months  without  open- 
ing; but  in  the  latter  case  the  pain  is  not  acute.  The  patient,  though  re- 
lieved for  a  time,  is  liable  to  constant  returns  of  the  affection  in  cases  of 
carious  teeth,  until  these  are  wholly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
or  are  artificially  removed. 
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Snpporatioii  also  takes  place  in  the  pulp  or  dental  cord.  If  an  opening 
exist  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  by  this 
route ;  but,  if  there  be  no  such  outlet,  the  matter  accumulating  occasions 
inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  thus  makes  itself  a  way  out, 
either  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  or  directly  through  the  latter,  forming 
an  abscess  in  its  substance.  When  this  opens,  the  pain  is  relieved ;  but  the 
opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous,  and  a  continual  purulent  discharge  to  be 
maintained  until  the  tooth  is  wholly  removed. 

There  is  some  distinction  betweei  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  seated 
in  the  different  parts  above  referred  to.  When  it  is  in  the  pulp  alone,  l^e 
tooth  is  painful  upon  percussion,  but  suffers  less  when  pressed  against  the 
opposite  tooth,  as  in  the  closing  of  the  jaws.  The  pain  is  often  exceedingly 
severe,  and  is  increased  by  hot  and  cold  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth.  Some- 
times, in  these  cases,  a  fungous  growth  projects  through  the  carious  cavity. 
This,  if  inconvenient,  may  be  removed  by  excision  or  by  caustic.  When  the 
inflammation  occupies  the  cord,  the  pain  is  seated  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  Is 
much  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  firmly.  It  may  be  dull  or  acute ;  but  is 
less  excruciating  than  that  of  the  pulp,  and  is  not  equally  affected  by  hot  and 
cold  liquids.  When  the  tooth  is  extracted  in  these  cases,  pus  is  often  dis- 
covered about  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  is  sometimes  collected  in  a  small 
pouch.  If  the  upper  molar  teeth  are  affected,  the  inflammation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  antrum,  producing  very  serious  results.  When  the  periosteum 
of  the  root  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  pain  is  deep  in  the  jaws,  and  the 
tooth  feels  elevated  above  its  usual  level,  and  is  often  somewhat  loose. 
Closing  the  teeth  is  here  also  very  painful.  Rheumatic  inflammation  is  apt 
to  attack  this  part. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  inflammatory  affections  is  the  exposure 
of  the  pulp,  consequent  upon  caries,  or  other  destruction  of  the  tooth.  They 
may  result  also  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  retrocession  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  translation  of  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  inflammation  from  other  parts,  the  pressure  of  osseous  con- 
cretions in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  from  direct  violence. 

Treatmeni. — Little  general  treatment  is  requisite.  Saline  cathartics,  and 
abstinence  from  animal  food  may  be  recommended  when  the  inflammation 
affects  the  neighbouring  parts ;  and  an  opiate  at  night  is  generally  advisable 
when  the  pain  is  severe.  The  loss  of  blood  may  become  necessary  if  there 
should  be  strong  determination  to  the  brain. 

Much  may  be  done  locally  to  afford  relief,  and  hasten  the  cure.  The  means 
are  sedative,  anodyne,  and  revulsive  applications,  and  depletory  measures, 
either  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  Among  these  remedies  are  brandy,  or 
tincture  of  camphor,  held  in  the  mouth ;  the  chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco ; 
various  masticatories,  such  as  ginger,  calamus,  pcllitory,  &c. ;  poultices  to  the 
face,  either  simply  emollient,  or  rendered  anodyne  by  the  admixture  of  lauda- 
num, hops,  &c. ;  anodyne  lotions,  as  tincture  of  camphor  with  laudanum ;  rube- 
facient applications,  as  capsicum,  ginger,  and  mustard  in  the  form  of  cataplasm; 
blisters  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears ;  steaming  the  face 
and  head  with  the  vapours  of  hot  water ;  scarification  of  the  gums ;  and, 
finally,  leeches  outside  of  the  face  or  to  the  gums,  when  the  inflammation  is 
considerable,  and  it  is  deemed  highly  desirable  to  bring  about  resolution.  In 
most  cases,  the  milder  of  these  means  are  sufficient ;  as  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally soon  relieved  by  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  After  the  ab- 
scess has  formed,  it  should  be  opened  if  it  do  not  speedily  discharge  itself; 
and,  if  it  occupy  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
an  early  opening  inwardly,  lest  it  might  break  externally  and  leave  an  un- 
sightly scar. 
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When  caries  exists,  in  addition  to  the  means  just  mentioned,  applications 
may  be  made  to  the  caritj  of  the  tooth  itself.  These  are  nsnallj  snch  as 
relieye  pain  bj  their  anodyne,  or  obtond  sensibility  by  their  excessively  irri* 
tant  action.  They  consist  chiefly  of  laadannm  or  opium,  in  reference  to  the 
former  effect ;  and  of  certain  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  doves,  and 
c%jeput,  in  reference  to  the  latter ;  all  of  which  should  be  introduced  on  cot- 
ton. The  most  efficient  of  these  applications,  in  the  experience  of  the  au- 
thor, is  creasote.  Pat  undiluted  into  the  carious  cavity,  this  substance  not 
only  relieves,  but  also  for  a  time  often  effectually  cures  toothache.  It  pro- 
bably acts  both  by  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  the  pulp,  and  by  coagulating 
any  albuminous  matter  which  may  be  present,  and  thus  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  external  air.  A  solution  of  copal  in  chloroform  has  been  strongly 
recommended.  The  chloroform  relieves  the  pain,  and  the  copal,  by  its  adhe- 
liveness,  retains  the  cotton  in  the  cavity,  and  protects  it  from  the  air.  (Jaurn,  * 
de  Pharm,  ei  de  Chim,,  xiv.  125.)  Collodion  has  been  applied  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavity,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  part  ff  om  the  air  and 
firom  irritating  substances,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  Strong  astrin- 
gents, such  as  galls  and  catechu,  are  sometimes  used ;  but  they  answer  better 
as  preventives  than  cures,  and  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  prepare  the 
carious  tooth  for  plugging.  If  opium  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
quantity  be  not  so  great  as  to  do  serious  injury  if  swallowed.  Attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  of  toothache  by  destroying  the 
nerve  by  means  of  a  heated  wire,  or  removing  it  by  means  of  suitable  instru- 
ments ;  but,  though  sometimes  successful,  they  often  fail  in  unskilful  hands,  and 
are  not  generally  advisable  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulp 
is  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  caries  or  from  other  cause,  the  practice,  sug- 

Sested  by  Dr.  Hullihen,  of  Wheeling,  has  been  adopted  by  several  American 
entists,  with  great  asserted  benefit,  of  drilling  a  hole  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pulp ;  thus  allowing  any  pus  which  may  have  been  produced  to  escape,  and 
aiding  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  pulp  by  removing  pressure.  (See  a  pa- 
per by  Dr.  John  Trevor,  in  the  New  York  Med,  Oaz.,  iv.  104.) 

When  a  tooth  frequently  becomes  painful,  and  is  too  far  gone  to  be  saved, 
especially  if  the  general  health  suffer,  it  should  be  extracted.  I  n  ca^es  of  dental 
fistulas,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  remove  the  tooth,  or  such  part  of  it  as  re- 
mains. The  first  teeth  in  children  may  be  freely  extracted,  when  carious  and 
painful,  as  they  are  followed  by  others.  But,  in  deciding  as  to  the  propriety 
of  extraction,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  permanent 
teeth  are  removed,  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  are  absorbed,  and  the 
cheeks  or  lips  fall  in,  producing  an  appearance  of  old  age  Besides,  a  cari- 
ous tooth  is  often  useful  in  mastication,  in  the  intervals  of  pain.  Another 
consideration  is,  that  the  occurrence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  sometimes  appears 
to  act  as  a  derivative  from  the  lungs,  and  to  afford  relief  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints.    In  such  cases  the  teeth  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  the  teeth,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  after  each  meal.  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
has  found  that,  in  healthy  states  of  the  mouth,  animal  and  vegetable  parasites 
rapidly  form  between  the  teeth,  and  at  their  roots,  probably  from  the  presence 
of  impurities ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  contribute  to  produce 
disease  in  these  parts.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.  xix.  364.) 

3.  Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Toothache. — This  is  either  neuralgic  or  in- 
flammatory, and  might  have  come,  accordingly,  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  preceding  heads.  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  character,  which 
often  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  toothache  of  a  different  origin,  and  demands 
a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment.  It  may,  in  general,  be  recognized  by  its  oc- 
currence in  individuals  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition,  by  the  simul- 
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teneooB  or  immediatelj  antecedent  existence  of  these  diseases  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  by  its  extension  for  the  most  part  through  several  teeth  or  eren  the 
iHiole  jaw,  and  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  attended  with  suppura- 
tion. The  pain  is,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  rather  dull  than  acute.  It 
is  apt  to  be  induced  by  vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  It  may  occur  either  in 
carious  or  sound  teeth.  In  most  cases,  it  is  probably  seated  in  the  perios- 
teum about  the  root,  in  the  lining  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  or  on  the  external 
gorface  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  in  the  pulp,  or  the  dental  cord.  In  addition 
to  the  local  measures  enumerated,  the  constitutional  treatment  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  rheumatism  or  gout  may  be  employed ;  and  efforts  may  be 
made  by  stimulating  pediluvia  to  invite  the  disease  to  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  Toothache  from  Exostosis. — As  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  or 
firom  some  other  cause,  the  periosteum  about  the  root  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
becomes  ossified,  and  a  bony  deposition  takes  place  so  closely  connected  with 
the  root,  as  to  have  been  taken  for  exostosis.  It  is  possible  that  a  proper 
exostosis  of  the  fang  may  also  occur ;  but  the  affection,  as  ordinarily  observed, 
has  its  seat  originally  in  the  periosteum.  The  tumour  has  been  known  to 
acquire  considerable  size  and  to  occasion  great  inconvenience.  The  pain  is 
at  first  slight,  but  becomes  severe  in  the  advanced  stage,  in  consequence  of 
pressure  upon  the  sensitive  parts.  There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  this, 
with  certainty,  from  other  forms  of  toothache ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  when 
the  pain  is  constant,  and  not  materially  increased  by  closing  the  teeth  or  by 
strilung  them,  and  when  no  external  inflanmiation  is  observable.  It  is  said 
to  occur  most  frequently  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  In  the 
advanced  stage  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  extraction.  According  to  Dr. 
GkK>d,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  early  stage  by  leeches  and  mercurial  ointment ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  throws  some 
doubt  over  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

It  is  due  to  M.  J,  E.  Oudet,  to  state  that  many  of  the  facts  detailed  in 
this  article  are  derived  from  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  teeth,  contained  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Midecine, 


Article  V. 

FALLING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  absorption  of  the  socket,  and  consequent  loss  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  physiological 
than  a  morbid  process.  But,  in  consequence  of  certain  diseases  affecting  the 
alveoli  and  gums,  the  teeth  occasionally  fall  out  prematurely,  although  not 
themselves  apparently  diseased.  This  happens  in  scurvy,  in  canker  and  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  mercurial  inflam- 
mation of  the  gums.  In  carious  teeth,  after  the  loss  of  the  body  by  the 
advance  of  the  disease,  the  roots  are  sometimes  cast  off  through  the  ulcera- 
tion and  absorption  of  the  alveoli,  occasioned  by  their  irritative  influence. 
These  affections,  however,  have  already  been,  or  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
The  object,  in  this  section,  is  to  call  attention  to  two  morbid  conditions, 
which  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  are  not  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 

In  one  of  these  affections,  the  gums  swell  and  assume  a  deep-red  colour, 
ftod  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  into  the  alveoli,  producing  a 
thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  tooth  above 
ita  ordinary  level.  This  condition  is  relieved  after*  a  short  time,  but  again 
recurs ;  and,  by  its  frequent  returns,  the  tooth  is  lifted  out  of  the  socket,  while 
VOL.  L  35 
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the  gam  retreats  from  the  neck,  learing  portionB  of  the  roots  exposed.  The 
bony  alyeoli,  thus  in  a  certain  degree  unoccupied,  appear  to  undergo  absorp- 
tion ;  and  the  tooth,  deprived  of  its  support,  and  separated  by  the  ulceration 
of  the  gum  from  its  soft  connections,  at  length  falls.  The  gum  then  heals, 
and  the  patient,  who  has  usually  suffered  considerably  during  the  progress  of 
the  affection,  is  restored  to  comfort.  The  disease  commonly  attacks  a  few 
teeth  at  once,  commencing  sometimes  with  the  incisors,  sometimes  vrith  the 
molars,  and,  though  it  occasionally  produces  only  a  partial  loss  of  the  teeth, 
in  other  cases  does  not  cease  until  it  has  destroyed  the  whole.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  thirtieth  year.  It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  result  from 
long-continued  mental  trouble,  and  is  said  especially  to  affect  women  during 
pregnancy,  and  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Its  causes, 
nowever,  are  not  well  known.  The  remedies  indicated  are  those  calculated 
to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  gums ;  but  they  generally  fail. 

The  other  affection  has  been  nuned  by  Jourdain,  conjoint  suppuration  of 
the  gums  and  sockets.  It  usually  comes  on  insidiously,  showing  itself  at  first 
only  by  a  slight  oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  behind  the  edges  of  the  gums, 
when  they  are  pressed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gums  are  swollen  and  soft, 
disposed  to  bleed,  and  somewhat  painful  before  suppuration ;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  a  real  phlegmonous  abscess  in  the  gum  is  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  The  periosteum  of  the  fang  and  of  the  socket  after  a  time  takes  on 
the  suppurative  process,  and  matter  escapes  freely  between  the  gums  and 
teeth.  The  portion  anterior  to  the  tooth  is  generally  first  affected,  but  the 
whole  socket  is  ultimately  involved.  The  gums,  at  first  of  their  natural 
colour,  now  become  deep-red,  and  the  teeth  loose  and  painful.  The  bony 
socket  is  absorbed,  first  anteriorly  and  then  behind  ;  and  the  gums  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots.  This  excites  additional  inflammation,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive process  at  length  separates  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  which  then  fall  out, 
if  not  previously  removed  by  the  dentist  or  surgeon.  After  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  the  gums  heal  without  difficulty.  This  complaint,  as  a  general  rule, 
attacks  the  incisors  first  It  occurs  usually  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five 
and  fifty,  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  especially  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Oudet  thinks  he  has  observed  that 
those  females  who  have  not  suckled  their  children  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others.  Among  the  causes  of  it  enumerated  by  that  author  are  residence  in 
low  and  damp  places,  the  action  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  tartar  about  the 
teeth,  depressing  emotions,  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal  discharges,  retroces- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  certain  disorders  afl'ecting  the  system,  such 
as  scrofula  and  syphilis.  It  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  hereditary.  M. 
Oudet  considers  the  purulent  discharge  in  this  afl\jction  as  in  some  instances 
salutary,  by  preventing  or  suspending  serious  diseases.  I  once  attended  a 
female  with  tuberculous  consumption,  who  was  several  years  labouring  under 
such  an  afl'ection  of  the  gums,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  were 
not  developed  until  this  afl'ection  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  her 
teeth.  The  circumstance  that  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  uniformly  followed  by 
the  healing  of  the  gums  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  the  complaint  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  i)resence  of  teeth  previously  deprived  of  their  vitality ;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact,  at  least  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  has  its  origin,  sometimes  at  least,  in  constitutional 
causes.  The  prospect  of  a  cure  is  slight.  In  the  early  stages,  it  is  possible 
that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  caustic  substance,  to  the 
whole  diseased  surface  of  the  gum,  might  prove  serviceable.  M.  Bourdet 
advises  the  actual  cautery,  applied  by  means  of  a  flat  and  delicate  instrument 
inserted  between  the  gum  and  tooth,  to  the  depth  of  the  destruction  of  the 
socket     If  this  application,  repeated  once  or  twice,  should  fail,  he  advises 
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the  remoTal  by  the  scissors  of  all  that  portion  of  gum  which  has  been  deprived 
of  the  bone  which  it  coTcred.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  affording  relief 
is  to  extract  the  teeth  as  they  become  loose.  Doring  the  local  tr^tment 
attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the  general  health ;  and,  where  any  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease  may  be  suspected,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  its  pre- 
Teation  by  the  establishment  of  an  issue.  Might  not  cod-liyer  oil  and  iodide 
of  potassium  prove  useful  in  these  cases,  if  employed  in  the  eariiest  stage  t 


SUBSECTION  IL 

DISXA8B8   or  THB   FAUOBS,   PHABTHX,   AKD  <BS0PHA0U8. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  FAUCES,  or  ANGINA. 

Under  the  name  of  fauces,  are  included  the  velum  pendulum,  the  half 
arches,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx;  in  other 
words,  all  those  parts,  behind  the  mouth,  which  become  visible  when  the  jawi 
are  widely  opened,  and  the  tongue  depressed.  These  parts  maybe  attacked, 
like  the  mouth,  by  thrush  and  aphthm,  which,  however,  present  nothing  pa* 
culiar  in  this  situation,  and  have  been  already  fuUy  considered.  Nor  shall  I 
treat  here  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces  which  occur  as  attend* 
anta  upon  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and  syphilis.  The  va- 
rieties of  inflammation  now  to  be  considered  may  be  embraced  under  the  headi 
of  1.  ^  common,  2.  the  pseudo-membranous,  3.  the  ulcerative,  and  4.  the 
gangrenous  or  malignant,  all  affecting  the  mucous  membrane.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils  will  be  separately  treated. 

1.  Common  Inflammation  op  the  Fauces. — Sore-throat, — Simple  Angi- 
na.— Angina  Simplex, — The  first  evidence  of  the  complaint  is  usually  some 
pain  in  swallowing.  The  fauces,  if  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a  bright- 
red  colour,  and  occasionally  somewhat  swollen,  and,  in  the  advanced  stages, 
often  exhibit  small  whitish  patches,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils^ 
consisting  probably  of  coagulable  lymph,  effused  by  the  inflamed  follicles. 
The  redness  may  occupy  one  or  both  sides  of  the  throat,  the  velum,  or  the 
pharynx,  or  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of 
heat  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  constant  soreness,  which  becomes  acute 
pain  when  he  attempts  to  swallow.  The  pain  is  in  general  greatest  in  the 
morning,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  position  of  the  head  favouring  the  ac- 
cess of  the  blood,  partly  of  the  dryness  resulting  from  the  mouth  being  kept 
open  during  sleep.  Drinks  occasionally  regurgitate  through  the  nostrils. 
The  voice  is  sometimes  nasal,  but  more  frequently  hoarse,  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  irritation  to  the  glottis.  A  viscid  mucus  is  after  a  time  se- 
creted, which  leads  to  frequent  efforts  to  clear  the  fauces,  and,  when  dis- 
charged, is  sometimes  mingled  with  blood.  In  some  cases,  the  secretion  of 
mucus  is  abundant,  and  these  are  usually  attended  with  less  redness  and  pain. 
They  are  considered  by  some  as  constituting  a  distinct  variety  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  called  catarrhal  inflammation.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
of  feeble  constitution,  with  impoverished  blood. 

The  uvula  is  sometimes  much  swollen  and  elongated,  in  consequence  of 
effusion  into  its  tissue.  In  this  case,  there  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms 
s  frequent  disposition  to  swallow,  and  to  clear  the  glottis  by  coughing,  or 
by  expelling  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  vomiting  is  produced. 
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The  disease  often  nms  its  coarse  without  prodacing  feyer ;  but  frequently 
also  the  constitution  sympathizes,  and  the  febrile  moyement,  with  chilliness, 
heat,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  occurs.  The  feyer  is 
usually  of  the  sthenic  character ;  but  sometimes  is  typhoid,  and,  in  certain 
oases,  is  attended  with  an  exceedingly  frequent  pulse  like  that  of  scarlatina. 
In  these  cases,  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  membrane  is  usually  deeper  than 
ordinary ;  and  the  flushed  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck  marks  a  still  closer 
analogy  with  sci^rlet  feyer. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  of  London,  describes  a  yariety  of  angina,  which  he  con- 
siders erysipelatous.  (See  page  443.) 

The  inflammation,  in  ordinary  cases,  runs  on  for  seyeral  days,  and  then 
gradually  declines,  terminating  almost  always  in  resolution.  In  some  rare 
cases,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  uyula  or  soft  palate, 
and  gangrene  may  occur  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  unhealthy  constitu- 
tion. The  tonsils  sometimes  inflame,  and  the  external  parts  participate  in 
the  disease ;  the  jaws  becoming  stiff  and  painful,  and  the  absorbent  glands 
ffrelling.  The  most  unpleasant  ordinary  result,  howeyer,  is  the  trayelling  of 
the  inflammation  downward  into  the  larynx,  and  eyen  into  the  lungs ;  and, 
in  some  persons,  seyere  bronchitis  is  yery  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  simple 
angina,  if  not  early  arrested.  Not  unfrequently  the  eustachian  tube  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation,  and  partial  deafness  results  from  its  closure.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  causing  the  patient  to  close  firmly  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, and  then  endeayour  to  expire  forcibly,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Toynbee, 
timply  to  perform  the  act  of  deglutition.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the  air  will 
readily  enter  the  tympanum,  otherwise  not  at  all,  or  with  difficulty.  Another 
method,  suggested  by  Prof.  Richter,  is  to  auscult  oyer  the  ear  with  the  car- 
tilaginous portion  pressed  down  so  as  to  coyer  the  external  meatus.  If  the 
tube  is  open,  the  sound  of  the  breath  and  yoice  is  heard,  otherwise  not.  (See 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  8ci,y  N.  S.,  xxy.  223.) 

Chronic  Angina. — Inflammation  of  the  fauces  often  becomes  chronic,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  heat  and  uneasiness  with  some  red- 
ness of  the  parts,  which,  with  alternations  of  remission  and  exacerbation, 
may  continue  for  many  months.  In  such  cases,  the  membrane  sometimes 
appears  irregularly  thickened,  or  exhibits  here  and  there  small  eminences 
produced  by  the  enlarged  mucous  glandules,  particularly  observable  on  the 
soft  palate  and  the  pharynx.  These  granulations  are  often  covered  with  a 
matter  resembling  the  white  of  eggs,  or  a  muco-purulent  secretion.  They 
are  sometimes  so  numerous  in  the  pharynx  as  to  give  its  surface  a  mammillated 
appearance,  and  occasionally  are  associated  in  long  prominences,  or  ridges, 
like  pillars  lying  upon  the  membrane.  The  name  of  granular  or  follicular 
angina  has  been  adopted  by  some  writers  for  this  variety.  Ulcers  also 
sometimes  form,  either  superficial,  affecting  only  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  then  disposed  to  spread  irregularly  so  as  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the 
fences,  or  deeper  seated,  penetrating  through  the  membrane,  and  even  into 
the  structure  beneath  it,  and  in  rare  instances,  producing  considerable  loss  of 
substance.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  result  is  in  general  attributable  either 
to  a  debilitated  state  of  system,  or  to  some  vice  of  constitution,  such  as  a 
scrofulous  or  scorbutic  tendency,  or  a  syphilitic  contamination.  The  affec- 
tion is  often  attended  with  an  habitual  hawking,  in  order  to  clear  the  fauces, 
or  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasy  sensation  as  of  something  present  in  the  throat, 
which  may  be  delusive.  A  dry  laryngeal  cough  is  not  uncommon,  arising 
from  the  extension  of  the  irritation  to  the  glottis.  In  some  persons,  the  dis- 
ease ceases  entirely  for  a  time,  and  again  recurs  from  the  slightest  cause, 
proving  exceedingly  inconvenient  by  its  disposition  to  extend  into  the  throat 
or  chest.  Sometimes  it  extends  into  the  eustachian  tube,  as  in  the  acute  form, 
causing  hardness  of  hearing. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  repeated  or  long-contlnaed  inflammation  of  the 
fJMiees  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  nvnla,  which  proves  yerj  inconyenieni 
by  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  glottis. 
Long-continued  and  serious  coughs  haye  arisen  from  this  cause,  or  been  siuh 
tain^  by  it  The  irritation  may  eyen  extend  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and 
M.  West,  of  Belgium,  has  recorded  a  case  of  long-continued  and  harassing 
nightmare,  which  was  completely  relieyed  by  the  amputation  of  a  much  elon- 
gated  uyula.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.  xxi.  222.) 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cool  damp  weather  of 
the  spring  and  autumn.  In  some  persons,  the  slightest  partial  application  of 
cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  warm  or  perspiring,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  it  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  arise  from  the  reaction 
which  follows  the  direct  effect  of  very  cold  air  upon  the  fauces.  Irritating 
or  corrosive  substances  swallowed,  and  acrid  eructations  Arom  the  stomach, 
also  occasion  it.  The  inflammation  appears  sometimes  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  rheumatism  or  gout,  as  it  alternates  with  these  affections  elsewhere.  It  ia 
often  sustained,  especially  in  its  chronic  forms,  by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  irri- 
tation being  propagated  by  sympathy  from  that  organ,  or  kept  up  by  acrid 
eructations.  Hence,  in  these  forms,  it  is  very  common  among  professional 
men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis  sometimee 
probably  contributes  to  give  obstinacy  to  the  disease.  The  acute  disease 
occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  with  the  young. 

Treaime'ni. — If  taken  at  the  commencement,  this  complaint  may  usuaify 
be  cut  short  by  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathar- 
tic, abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  a  gargle  made  by  dissolving 
alum  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  20  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  en- 
ployed  twice  daily.  For  persons  in  whom  the  disease  is  apt  to  end  in  larjn- 
gitis  or  bronchitis,  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  this  result 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  or  in  severe  cases,  this  treatment  will  not  al- 
ways succeed,  and  alum  appears  sometimes  to  aggravate  the  inflammation. 
In  such  cases,  it  may  be  advisable,  if  fever  and  headache  exist  with  a  strcmg 
pulse,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  An  active  saline  cathartic  every  day  or 
every  other  day,  with  the  use  of  refrigerating  diaphoretics,  as  the  neutral 
mixture  and  tartar  emetic,  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  Emetics  have 
been  recommended ;  but,  though  occasionally  beneficial,  they  are  unnecessa- 
rily violent,  and  are  not  often  used.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  vegetable ; 
and  liquids  or  soft  substances,  as  mush,  are  preferable  to  solid  food.  Should 
the  general  powers  of  the  system  be  very  feeble,  and  the  attendant  fever  of  a 
typhoid  character,  which,  however,  is  a  very  rare  event,  the  depletory  treat- 
ment should  be  very  moderately  employed,  or  altogether  avoided ;  and  it 
might  even  become  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulation.  When  the  disease  la 
associated  with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  small  doses  of  magnesia  frequently 
repeated  will  be  found  useful ;  and  I  have  known  a  purgative  dose  of  calo- 
mel effectual  in  cases  complicated  with  hepatic  derangement. 

Externally,  rubefacients,  such  as  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  the  tincture  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  sinapisms  may  be  employed ;  the  neck 
being  guarded  against  the  cold  by  a  piece  of  flannel  around  it.  Leeches, 
however,  applied  beneath  the  ears  or  under  the  jaw,  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual  external  remedy;  but,  when  there  is  much  fever,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  venesection.  In  obstinate  cases,  blisters  on  the  sides  or  back  of 
the  neck  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 

The  most  appropriate  applications  to  the  inflamed  parts  are  mucilaginous, 
or  very  mild  astringent  gargles.  Infusion  of  flaxseed,  slippery  ehn,  or  sassa- 
fras pith,  and  decoction  of  marsh-mallow  are,  perhaps,  the  best    Sage  tea, 
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inftiBion  of  galls,  decoction  of  oak  bark  or  pomegranate  rind,  and  ((olation  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  flnidonnce,  or  of  alum 
with  fiye  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  maj  also  be  employed,  and  may  prove  use- 
ful by  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  viscid  mncns,  and  even  diminishing  the 
inflammation.  If,  however,  they  increase  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  tbey 
should  be  omitted.  Very  frequent  gargling  should  be  avoided  as  productiTe 
of  too  much  movement  in  the  inflamed  parts.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  powdered  alum  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  throagh  a 
tube,  will  often  effect  speedy  cares ;  but  they  are  seldom  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  speak  little,  should  resist  the  dispo- 
sition to  frequent  hawking  and  swallowing,  and  should  keep  the  head  as  mndk 
as  he  conveniently  can  in  an  erect  position. 

For  the  mode  of  treating  the  erysipelatous  cases  described  by  Dr.  Todd, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  erysipelas,  page  454. 

In  the  chronic  disease,  astringent  and  caustic  applications  to  the  inflamed 
membrane  are  among  the  most  effectual  remedies.  Should  weak  solntionsof 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  em]>loyed  a8ga^ 
gles,  fail,  very  strong  solations  of  the  same  salts  maybe  applied  by  means  of 
a  camel's-hair  peneij,  or  of  a  stick  having  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  it,  or 
a  narrow  strip  of  old  linen  wrapped  several  times  round  one  end  of  the  stick, 
with  its  edge  projecting.  Of  these  salts  the  most  effectual  is  the  nitnte 
of  silver,  which  may  be  used  even  in  the  solid  state  in  very  obstinate  cases; 
great  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  caustic  breoks  off,  and  escapes  into 
tiie  stx)niach,  or  lodges  in  the  throat.  The  mineral  acids,  more  or  loss  diluted, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  of  Memphii, 
employs  with  great  advantage  a  liquid  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  iodide  rf 
potassium,  half  a  drachm  of  iodine,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup,  and  an  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  large  camers-hair  pencil.  (.V.  0.  Md. 
and  Surg.  tTourn.,  ix.  1 51.)  Glycerin,  used  in  the  same  way,  is  sometime?  hen^ 
ficial  bv  lubricating  the  membrane,  and  protecting  it  against  irritatinjr  influ- 
ences. This  direct  method  of  local  application  must  l)e  used  in  all  cases  when 
the  pharynx  is  affected.  At  the  same  time,  external  irritatii>n  may  be  kept 
up  by  blisters,  or  pustulation  with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic.  Hut  nil  locirf 
measures  sometimes  fail,  unless  assisted  bv  remedies  addressed  to  the  svstern. 
Disorder  of  the  stomach  should  be  corrected  by  antacids,  tonics,  a  propem 
regulated  diet,  or  other  appropriate  means.  A  small  dose  of  magnesia  daih 
is  often  very  useful.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea  should  be  obviated,  hepatic 
derangement  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  ]>ill  or  calomel,  and, 
in  general,  all  such  measures  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  ind 
sustain  health.  Sulphurous  baths  are  supposed  sometimes  to  ]>rove  advan- 
tageous by  modifying  the  constitutional  diathesis  which  gives  obstinacy  to 
the  affection.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  gouty  taint,  wine  of  colchi* 
cum  may  be  em])loyed  with  the  other  remedies.  A  Umg  journey  or  voyage, 
and  residence  for  a  short  time  in  a  foreign  climate,  are  often  found  effectiwl. 
The  chronic  fonu  of  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  a  source  of  great  tronhle, 
especially  when  nssr)ciated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx ;  and  tbe 
physician  is  urgently  ])ressed  to  aftbrd  relief  When  other  means  fail.  men^oTJ 
may  be  employed  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit.  In  scrofulous  cases,  T^ 
course  may  be  had  to  cod -liver  oil,  or  the  preparations  of  iodine. 

In  the  relaxed  and  edematous  condition  of  the  uvula  which  follows  acnte 
inflammation,  or  attends  the  chronic  form  of  it,  the  astringent  gargles  alwre 
mentioned  may  be  used,  or  stimulant  substances,  nspowdereil  pepper,  ginger, 
or  tincture  of  capsicum,  applied  directly  to  the  part.  A  piece  of  i^atf^clin  kept 
constantly  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  also  highly  usefnl. 
When  the  uvula  is  hypertrojihied,  and  resists  measures  for  reducing  its  siWi 
it  should  be  amputated,  if  productive  of  any  unpleasant  effects. 
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2.  P8XUD0-MEMBRAN0U8  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FaUGES. — MembronOUn 

Angina, — Angina  membranacea. — Diphiherilis. — ^This  is  characterized  by 
the  exudation  of  fibrinous  matter,  in  the  form  of  pellicle,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  underneath  the  epithelium.  Its  precise  nature  was  first  satis-* 
factorily  shown  by  Bretonneau,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  diphiheriMs^ 
derived  from  the  Greek  fitipOzpa,  skin  or  hide. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  commences  with  some  redness  of  the  fauces  and 
uneasiness,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree. 
This  condition  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  exudation  commences ; 
and,  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  surface  almost  always  exhibits 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed,  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  ash-coloured 
patches,  sometimes  seated  in  a  portion  only  of  the  fauces,  sometimes  scattered 
here  and  there  over  almost  their  whole  extent  These  patches  bear  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  superficial  sloughs,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  for 
both  of  which  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken ;  but  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  most  careful  microscopic  observations,  that  they  consist  of  a 
concrete  exudation  similar  to  false  membrane,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  beneath  them  has  not  necessarily  undergone  any  loss  of  substance, 
unless  of  the  epithelium.  Sometimes,  however,  ulceration  is  found  to  have 
taken  place  beneath  them.  In  some  instances  the  patches  are  translucent. 
Their  consistence  is  various,  occasionally  pultaceous,  but  more  frequentlj 
somewhat  dense  and  even  tough.  The  membrane  around  them  is  inflamed 
and  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  are  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  as  are  fre- 
quently also  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  sometimes  even  the 
parotids.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  they  have  been  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  interlacing  fibrils,  with  molecular  granules,  epithelial  cells  in  dif- 
ferent stages,  and  often  pus  or  blood  corpuscles. 

In  mild  cases,  such  as  often  occur  sporadically,  the  patches  are  few,  more 
regularly  circumscribed  than  in  the  severer  forms,  and  not  disposed  to  spread ; 
while  there  is  little  tumefaction  either  of  the  tonsils  or  the  external  parts, 
and  little  or  no  fever.  They  are  apt,  however,  to  be  attended  with  much 
pain  in  swallowing.  In  the  severer  cases,  the  patches  spread  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  coalescing  and  covering 
the  whole  fauces,  but  more  frequently  advancing  rather  slowly,  and  leaving 
portions  of  the  membrane  uncovered.  There  is  commonly  more  of  the  exuda- 
tion on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  on  that  where  it  is  more  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  external  parts  is  greatest.  The  deglutition 
now  becomes  more  difficult,  and  liquids  often  return  by  the  nostrils  in  attempts 
to  swallow.  The  patches,  soon  after  they  are  completely  formed,  begin  to  be 
removed,  sometimes  separating  in  strips,  sometimes  softening  and  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  cases  disappearing  by  absor))tion.  They 
are  often  renewed,  occasionally  several  times,  each  time  becoming  whiter  and 
thinner,  till  at  length  they  leave  the  surface  covered  with  a  puriform  mucus. 
The  process  of  separation  usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  days.  {OuersenL) 
During  its  progress,  it  is  attended  with  the  discharge  of  some  blood,  and 
copious  vitiated  secretions,  which  occasion  much  hawking  and  spitting,  and 
have  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  often  also  a  flow  of  extremely  fetid 
sanies  from  the  nostrils,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  nasal 
passages.  The  odour  of  the  discharges  in  these  cases  has  tended  to  confirm 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  gangrenous.  In  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  disposition  to  exudation  often  travels  downwards,  and 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  even  bronchia,  become  lined  with  false  membrane, 
which  obstructs  respiration,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  This  extension 
of  the  disease  constitutes,  indeed,  its  chief  danger.  It  may  come  on  at  any 
period  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  patches  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
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{Ghier8ent)f  and  is  indicated  by  those  changes  in  the  Yoice  and  respiration 
which  characterize  psendo-membranous  cronp.  A  distingoishing  character 
cf  this  diphtheritic  affection,  showing  that  it  is  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  blood,  is  that  it  is  disposed  to  appear  on  most 
otiier  surfaces  which  may  be  excoriated  or  suppnrating.  {ArcK  Qtn.,  ie  sir., 
xziL  281.)  The  macons  membranes  to  which  the  air  has  access,  and  the  skin, 
are  pecoliariy  liable  to  be  affected ;  but  the  mucoos  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  is  remarkably  exempt.  (Ibidf  Mars,  1857,  p.  327.) 

When  the  local  affection  is  considerable,  the  system  is  brought  into  sym- 

Kthy,  and  fever  is  developed.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  irritable,  and  the 
wels,  though  at  first  generally  disposed  to  constipation,  are  apt,  towards  the 
elose  of  the  disease,  to  be  affected  with  a  fetid  diarrhoea.  Both  of  these  results 
are  ascribable  to  the  acrimony  of  the  liquid  secreted  in  the  fauces,  more  or 
less  of  which  is  swallowed.  In  good  constitutions,  the  fever  is  usually 
sthenic ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  it 
has  a  typhoid  or  malignant  character ;  and  this  condition  of  the  system  reacts 
on  the  local  affection.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflamed  membrane  is  bright- 
red,  the  patches  white  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong. 
In  the  latter,  the  membrane,  when  visible,  is  purplish  or  livid,  and  the  exu- 
dation yellowish  or  ash-coloured,  or  darkened  by  the  bloody  liquid  effused, 
and  often  of  a  soft  pultaceous  consistence.  The  discharges  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  are  excessively  acrid  and  offensive,  and  often  mixed  with  dark 
blood,  which  oozes  from  the  fauces,  and  even  from  the  gums  and  lips.  Occa- 
sionally obstinate  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  takes  place.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble ;  the  delirium  of  the  early  stages  is  succeeded  by  coma ;  and 
the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  Between  the  two  condi- 
tions here  presented  there  are  various  grades,  in  which  their  characteristic 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  mingled  or  modified.  In  the  malignant  cases, 
the  system  is  probably  under  some  poisonous  influence  superadded  to  that  of 
the  local  affection.     Such  cases  are  happily  rare. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  differs  decidedly  from  that  of  thrush,  and  in 
some  points  also  from  that  which  accompanies  scarlet  fever.  In  the  thrush, 
the  white  coating  appears  first  in  separate  points  which  afterwards  coalesce ;  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  at  least  not  beneath  it ;  may  be 
readily  removed  without  aftecting  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
causing  the  least  hemorrhage,  and,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  Ls 
found  to  contain  abundantly  a  peculiar  fungous  plant.  The  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation forms  in  patches,  beneath  the  epidermis ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  mem- 
brane, so  that  it  can  rarely  be  detached  without  causing  the  extravasation  of 
some  blood ;  and  under  the  microscope  exhibits  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
false  membrane  ;  namely,  interlacing  fibrils,  molecules  or  granules,  and  exu- 
dation or  pus  corpuscles.  The  exudation  in  scarlatina  occurs  generally  first 
in  points  like  the  thrush,  is  much  less  cohesive  than  the  diphtheritic,  less 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  much  less  disposed  to  spread  into  the 
larynx,  and  also  less  disposed  to  make  its  appearance  upon  surfaces  else- 
where that  maybe  excoriated.  (Erapis,  Arch.  Gen,,  ie ser.,  xxii.  284.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  severe,  is  usually  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  Except  in  its  malignant  form,  or  when  it  occurs  in  constitutions  pre- 
viously much  enfeebled,  or  assumes  the  character  of  pseudo-membranous 
croup,  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  ordinary  angina  will  give  rise  to  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous variety  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  What  constitutes  this  predisposi- 
tion, however,  is  not  known,  although  it  is  probably  ascribable  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  blood.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  moist  seasons 
uid  countries,  in  temperate  latitudes.     It  prevails  sometimes  epidemically, 
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though  confined  within  compantiyelj  narrow  limits.  It  occasionallj  attacks 
a  single  household,  as  a  boarding-school,  for  example,  without  extending  to 
others  in  the  same  ricinitj;  and,  when  prevalent  in  any  particular  place,  it 
18  apt  to  select  certain  families,  of  which  several  individuals  suffer,  while 
most  of  the  neighbouring  families  escape  entirely.  This  result  has  been 
ascribed  to  contagion ;  but,  as  several  persons  in  a  family  are  often  seized 
about  the  same  time,  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  referred  to  similarity 
of  constitution  and  of  exposure.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  occasionally  contagions,  especially  in  its  epidemic  and  malig- 
nant form.  From  its  resemblance  to  the  malignant  sore-throat  of  FothergiU, 
Huxham,  and  others,  with  which  it  is  by  some  writers  maintained  to  be  iden- 
tical, and  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  both  these  affections  with 
epidemic  scarlatina,  and  the  close  analogy  of  their  local  symptoms  with  the 
throat  affection  of  that  disease,  the  inference  is  not  without  plausibility,  that 
they  may  all  be  produced  by  the  same  cause,  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
have  an  epidemic  or  contagious  character. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  times  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  infistncy  and 
early  childhood,  and  is  very  rare  in  old  age. 

Diagno9i8. — ^Besides  thrush  and  the  sore-throat  of  scarlatina,  the  only  com- 
plaints with  which  this  can  be  confounded  are  common  angina,  ulcerated  and 
gangrenous  or  malignant  sore-throat,  and  pseudo-membranous  croup.  From 
the  first  of  these  it  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  exudation  in  the  fauces. 
It  is  usually  without  the  excavated  surface  of  the  ulcerated  variety,  and  the 
proper  gangrenous  sloughs  of  the  malignant;  though  both  of  these  conditions 
may  sometimes  be  presented  after  the  false  membrane  has  been  thrown  off; 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  mixture  of  these  affections  in  the  same  case.  It 
is  only  in  those  instances  in  which  the  exudation  extends  into  the  larynx, 
that  this  complaint  can  be  confounded  with  proper  pseudo-membranous 
croup.  The  latter  affection,  however,  differs  by  commencing  in  the  larynx, 
and  in  seldom  or  never  being  associated  with  those  typhoid  or  malignant 
symptoms  which  are  occasionally  present  in  the  former. 

Treatment. — In  the  mildest  cases,  little  general  treatment  is  required. 
The  patient  may  take  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some  other  saline 
cathartic,  and  should  strictly  avoid  animal  food.  In  somewhat  severer  cases, 
with  moderate  fever,  the  cathartic  may  be  repeated,  and  antimonials  and  the 
neutral  mixture  administered  at  short  intervals.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  especially  in  adults ;  but 
venesection  does  not  exercise  the  same  controlling  influence  over  this,  as  over 
the  common  inflammation  ;  at  least,  it  does  not  obviate  the  tendency  to  the 
plastic  effusion ;  aud,  in  some  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of 
system,  is  not  well  borne.  It  is  generally  quite  inapplicable  to  those  cases 
which  occur  epidemically,  or  in  which  a  dark  hue  or  fetid  odour  of  the  ex- 
udation, indicates  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  When  the  symptoms  are 
threatening,  either  from  the  general  condition  of  system,  or  the  disposition 
in  the  local  disease  to  enter  the  respiratory  passages,  calomel  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  general  means  of  cure  is  so  ef- 
fectual as  the  establishment  of  the  mercurial  influence.  If  the  patches  should 
have  reached  the  glottis,  or  be  extended  towards  it,  a  full  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  should  be  given,  and  the  medicine  afterwards  continued  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  mouth  is  affected, 
or  the  disease  relieved.  Even  young  children,  under  these  circumstances, 
bear  calomel  well  in  the  quantity  mentioned.  Should  it  irritate  the  stomach 
and  bowels  very  much,  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  or  the  mercurial  pill,  and 
frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  substituted.  Emetics  have  been  recom- 
mended; but  they  scarcely  modify  the  peculiar  character  of  the  affection; 
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•ad  are  only  iometiiiies  usftilt  in  the  adTBaced  ttagee,  bj  proniotmg  the  esi 
pnUoB  <rf  die  fUee  membraiie  from  the  larynx.  Bromine  and  bromide  of 
potaarfam  haye  bc«a  recent^  strongly  recommended  at  hairing  a  speetta 
enmtiTe  influence  orer  psendo-memfannons  aifeotionB.  (BaaL  M$d.  and  Swrp 
tXmm.,  It.  d86.)  A  similar  influence  is  claimed  fbr  chlorate  of  potaasa  fen 
freely  giTmL  (/MdL,  IfL  489.)  Should  the  symptoma  be  malignant^  witli 
great  ^preadon,  PeruTian  bark  or  qninia,  wine-wlieyy  carbonate  of  emmw 
aia,  and  animal  brothi  may  be  required. 

Tlie  exterior  local  treatment  is  not  very  important  Leeches  maybe  used; 
aa  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  or  as  a  subititute  for  it  in  donbtfhl  cases ;  and 
recourse  may  be  had  to  rubefiMnents  and  blisters,  as  mentioned  under  tM 
head  of  common  inflammation  of  the  fimces.  'f 

By  fiur  the  most  important  remedies  are  those  addressed  immediately  ta 
the  part  affected.  By  these  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflammation,  npcal 
which  its  danger  chiefly  depends,  may  be  changed ;  and,  if  the  disease  bm 
not  already  reached  the  larynx,  its  progress  may  be  arrested.  In  the  slights^ 
fiirms,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the 
salt  in  a  fluidounce,  applied  daily  or  twice  a  day  to  the  pseudo-membnuuna 
patches,  will  be  found  sufficient  When  a  stronger  impression  is  required, 
eanstic  substances  must  be  employed.  Of  these  tiie  best  is  nitrate  of  sUfisq 
widch  may  be  applied  either  in  &e  solid  state,  or  dissolyed  in  six  or  dgM 
parts  of  water.  Muriatic  acid  is  highly  recommended  by  some  writers,  afll 
in  the  worst  cases  is  used  undUuted.  In  those  of  slower  progress,  it  may  M 
diluted  more  or  less  according  to  the  impression  desired.  Alum  is  anothet 
Tery  efficient  application.  It  is  used 'in  saturated  solution,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  Tery  flue  powder,  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  part  by  blowing  it  throu^ 
a  tube  adapted  to  the  purpose.  These  substances  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact,  as  little  as  possible,  with  any  other  part  of  the  surface  than  thoM 
coTcred  with  the  exudation.  The  liquids  may  be  applied  by  means  of  m 
large  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  linen  attached  ta 
the  end  of  a  stick.  In  the  interrals  between  the  caustic  applications,  mucl4 
laginous  gargles,  sweetened  or  not  with  honey  of  roses,  may  be  beneficially 
used.  A  gargle,  made  of  a  flnidrachm  of  chlorinated  soda  and  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  water,  is  recommended  in  cases  attended  with  fetid  discharge. 
Howard's  calomel,  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  tube,  was 
adyised  by  Bretonneau ;  but  its  chief  advantages  are  probably  derived  from 
the  portion  of  it  which  may  be  swallowed.  For  the  local  treatment  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  entered  the  larynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pseudo-membranous  croup  and  chronic  laryngitis.  When  it  enters  the  nasal 
passages,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  injected  up  the  nostrils. 

8.  Ulcerative  Inflammation  op  the  Fauces. — Ulcerated  Sore-throaL 
— ^Ulcers  in  the  fauces  are  an  occasional  result  of  common  ang^ina,  especially 
in  its  chronic  state,  and  are  attendants  upon  various  constitutional  affections 
both  acute  and  chronic,  as  scarlatina,  smallpox,  syphilis,  and  the  mercurial 
action.  But  they  sometimes  also  occur  as  an  original  disease,  at  least  they 
are  present  when  the  case  first  comes  under  medical  notice.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  cases,  commonly  considered  as  ulcerative,  may  be 
really  examples  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  others,  as,  after  the  removal  of  the  whitish  surface  which 
they  at  first  present,  an  actual  loss  of  substance  is  observed. 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  throat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain  in 
swallowing ;  and,  when  the  fauces  are  examined,  one  or  more  roundish  or  oval 
whitish  spots  exhibit  themselves,  surrounded  by  a  red  and  inflamed  margin. 
The  pain  which  they  occasion  upon  any  movement  of  the  fauces  is  sharper 
thaft  that  of  ordhiary  angina,  though  there  is  less  heat  or  uneasiness  in  the 
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the  forms  of  angina  already  treated  of.   Somethnes  only  one  tonsil  is  affected, 
bnt  more  frequently  both. 

Symptoms, — The  local  affection  is  first  indicated  by  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, a  sense  of  heat  in  the  fauces,  and  a  constant  uneasiness,  which  gradually 
increases  until  it  amounts  to  severe  pain.  This  often  shoots  through  the  ear, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  refers  it  chiefly  to  that  part  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing  increases,  each  attempt  being  attended  with  an  expressive  con- 
traction of  the  features,  and  an  almost  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned ;  liquids  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  nostrils ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  when 
both  tonsils  are  involved,  deglutition  becomes  almost  or  quite  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  disposition  to  swallow,  in  order  to  free 
the  fauces  from  a  tenacious  colourless  mucus,  which  is  also  discharged  by 
frequent  hawking  and  spitting.  The  voice  is  much  changed,  assuming  a 
nasal  character,  and,  when  the  disease  is  at  the  height,  is  sometimes  quite 
suppressed.  The  hearing  is  also  frequently  impaired,  in  consequence  proba- 
bly of  obstruction  of  the  eustachian  tubas.  The  respiration  is  not  much 
affected,  unless  in  very  bad  cases,  with  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  when  a 
sense  of  suffocation  is  sometimes  experienced.  Upon  being  examined,  the 
fauces  exhibit  at  first  redness,  with  some  projection  of  one  or  both  tonsils, 
which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and,  if  both  are  affected,  at  length  almost  or 
quite  touch  each  other.  Their  surface  frequently  exhibits  a  white  concrete 
matter,  in  spots  or  diffused,  the  result  of  morbid  secretion,  apparently  from 
the  mucous  follicles.  The  uvula  is  usually  much  swollen  and  elongated,  and 
the  soft  palate  inflamed.  There  is  also  almost  always  external  inflammation, 
with  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  the  cellular  tissue,  and  so  much  stiff- 
ness of  the  jaws,  that,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the  mouth  can  some- 
times scarcely  be  opened.     The  tongue  is  heavily  furred. 

The  fever  is  of  the  sthenic  character,  and  is  often  very  considerable,  with 
headache,  and  a  full,  strong  pulse.  The  rigors  with  which  the  fever  com- 
mences sometimes  precede  any  obvious  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for  some 
hours,  or  even  a  day ;  bnt  much  more  commonly,  the  general  and  local  affec- 
tions begin  at  the  same  time,  or  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  The  patient 
generally  experiences  great  restlessness,  with  inability  to  sleep.-  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  patient  does  not  lose  his  appetite 
throughout  the  attack. 

When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  or  is  actively  treated,  it  often  ends  in 
resolution  ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  suppuration  is  the  more  usual 
result.  The  establishment  of  this  process  is  known  by  the  occurrence  of 
slight  rigors,  and  by  the  greater  softness  of  the  tumour  to  the  touch,  which 
may  not  unfrequently  discover  fluctuation.  Sometimes  an  elevated  pale  spot 
is  seen,  indicating  a  disposition  of  the  abscess  to  open  at  that  point.  At  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  very  great ;  and 
the  relief  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  is  exquisite.  This  is 
hastened  by  the  efforts  which  the  patient  makes  in  coughing,  swallowing,  or 
clearing  his  throat.  It  often  occurs  in  the  night,  and  the  patient  falling 
asleep,  wakes  in  the  morning  entirely  relieved,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
time  when  the  change  took  place.  The  pus  is  usually  swallowed,  though 
occasionally  portions  of  it  arc  discharged  by  the  mouth.  After  the  opening 
of  the  abscess,  recovery  is  rapid.  The  disease  is  usually  about  a  week  in 
arriving  at  its  height,  though  sometimes  not  more  than  fiye  or  six  days,  and 
sometimes  as  ranch  as  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the 
abscess  has  opened  externally ;  and  still  more  rarely  the  pus  has  dissected  its 
way  down  into  the  lungs,  and  produced  fatal  inflammation. 

After  the  relief  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  tonsils  are  not  unfrequently 
left  swollen  and  indurated ;  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  persons 
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of  a  scrofoloiis  habit,  and  in  those  frequently  attacked.  Sometimes  the  tnme- 
ftction  becomes  at  length  so  great  as  to  be  serionslj  inconyenient,  producing 
difBealty  of  deglutition,  and  an  alteration  of  the  voice.  The  tonsils,  more- 
OTer,  may  come  into  this  hypertrophied  condition  in  consequence  of  a  chronio 
irritation  or  inflammation,  without  any  preceding  acute  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  almost  invariably  terminates  ^Tourably  unless 
complicated  with  some  yice  of  constitution,  which  would  render  inflammation, 
wherever  seated,  hazardous.  Sufifocation  is  mentioned  among  its  dangers ; 
bat  this  must  be  very  rare,  unless  the  larynx  becomes  involved.  I  have  uever 
witnessed  a  fatal  case.  One,  however,  is  recorded  in  the  Am,  Joum,  of 
Med.  Set.  (N.  S.,  xxiv.  96),  which  was  caused  by  the  pressing  downward  of 
the  epiglottis,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  larynx. 

Causes. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  exposure  to 
changes  of  temperature,  especially  to  partial  cold,  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring.  Hence,  the  complaint  is  most  prevalent  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  changeable,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  in  spring.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  influenced  by  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  apt  to  prevail  along  with  scarlet  fever 
and  measles.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  though 
materially  modified  by  the  character  of  the  affection.  It  is  less  disposed  to 
suppuration,  when  a  mere  attendant  upon  these  complaints,  than  in  its  ordi- 
nary state.  Certain  individuals  are  very  subject  to  it,  and  in  these  the  slight- 
est exposure  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  is  not  common  in 
infancy,  or  in  advanced  life ;  and  those  who  have  been  subject  to  it  in  youth 
and  adult  age,  generally  cease  to  be  so  when  they  become  old. 

Treatment, — At  the  period  of  the  complaint  at  which  the  physician  is 
called,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  prevent  suppuration,  unless  by  an  energy  of 
depletory  treatment  which  may  lead  to  more  unpleasant  consequences  than 
the  disease ;  and  the  most  copious  admissible  depletion  often  fails.  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  advisable  to  aim  at  effecting  resolution,  unless  in  the  eariy 
stage.  The  moderate  depletion,  which  will  at  first  often  check  the  complaint, 
will,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be  found  useful  by  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  and  consequently  diminishing  suppuration.  This  is, 
therefore,  in  general,  the  appropriate  treatment.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  the  system  plethoric,  and  the  head  painful,  blood  should  be  taken 
firom  the  arm,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  But,  if 
the  patient  was  previously  feeble,  or  has  been  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
the  complaint,  venesection  as  a  general  rule  is  better  avoided.  A  brisk  purge 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  of  senna  tea  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  given 
at  first,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  kept  freely  open  with  some  one  of  the 
saline  cathartics.  Generally  speaking,  however,  no  other  cathartic  is  requi- 
site than  Epsom  salt  In  the  intervals,  the  circulation  should  be  kept  down 
by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  refrigerant  drinks.  Emetics  have 
been  recommended ;  but  they  have  little  influence  over  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  when  formed.  In  the  very  commencement,  they  may  arrest  it, 
and,  in  advanced  suppuration,  may  give  relief  by  breaking  the  abscess ;  but 
for  the  latter  purpose  other  means  are  preferable.  Opium,  or  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  and  opium,  should  be  given  at  night,  in  cases  of  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  The  diet  should  be  low,  consisting  of  soft  or  fluid  substances, 
as  mnsh  with  molasses,  and  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  liquids.  When  the 
appetite  remains,  vegetable  broth  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Brinton  treats  this  disease  very  successfully  by  purging  with  large 
doses  of  guaiac,  of  which  he  gives  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  every  four 
liours,  often  combined  with  other  cathartics,  as  aloes  and  jalap,  and  with 
opiuoL  This  treatment  is  said,  if  commenced  early,  generally  to  prevent 
Bopporation.  (Land,  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  July,  1857,  p.  90.) 
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Not  much  can  be  expected  from  external  local  treatment.  Leeches,  how- 
eyer,  may  be  employed,  though  less  nsefnl  than  in  simple  angina.  YariooB 
rubefacient  applications  and  blisters  may  also  be  used,  as  recommended  in 
that  complaint  Perhaps  the  best  external  application  is  an  emollient  poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed  meal,  Indian  mush,  or  mashed  potatoes,  so 
large  as  to  embrace  the  whole  throat  in  front  and  on  the  sides. 

Gargles  are  useful  only  by  alleviating  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  and 
enabling  him  to  discharge  the  yiscid  mucus  which  lines  the  fauces.  Muci- 
laginous, acidulous,  or  slightly  astringent  liquids,  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  such  as  infusion  of  flaxseed,  sassafras  pith,  or  slippery  elm  bai^ 
vinegar  and  water,  infusion  of  red  roses  or  of  sage  sweetened  with  honey  of 
roses,  and  a  very  weak  solution  of  alum.  Simple  warm  water  used  as  a  gargle 
often  gives  some  relief.  Scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  been  recommended, 
as  also  has  bleeding  from  the  ranine  vein.  There  are  two  remedies  which, 
applied  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  will  often  arrest  it ;  namely,  pow- 
dered alum  and  nitrate  of  sUver.  Alum  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  tonsils,  either  by  the  index  finger  moistened  and  then  touched 
to  the  powder,  or  by  blowing  it  into  the  fauces  through  a  quill  or  other  tube 
into  which  it  may  have  been  introduced.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  in  sub- 
stance, by  touching  the  surface  with  a  stick  of  it,  or  in  strong  solution  by 
means  of  a  camePs-hair  pencil.  When  suppuration  has  commenced,  gargling 
with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  figs  in  milk,  and  the 
inhalation  of  warm  vapour,  have  been  thought  to  advance  it.  When  fluc- 
tuation can  be  detected  by  the  finger,  the  abscess  should  be  opened. 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  occasional  scarification,  with  the 
intermediate  application  of  strong  astringent  solutions,  especially  that  of 
alum,  may  be  resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Repeated  leeching, 
blisters,  and  frictions  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment  have  been  used,  but 
with  no  very  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Symonds  has  found  most  benefit  from 
the  daily  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution.  Tincture 
of  iodine,  applied  occasionally  to  the  tumour,  is  said  to  have  effected  cures. 
All  these  measures,  however,  are  apt  to  fail ;  and  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  remove  the  enlarged  tonsils  by  excision. 

Article  III. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  or  PHARYNGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  which  can  be  seen  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed,  belongs  to  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  has  been 
treated  of  under  that  head.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  is  characterized  by 
pain,  and  the  absence  of  alteration  of  the  voice.  Inflammation  of  the  invisi- 
ble portion  is  much  less  common.  Its  diagnostic  symptoms  are  pain  in  swal- 
lowing opi)osite  to  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  from 
without  immediately  behind  the  larynx,  without  redness  in  the  fauces  or 
change  of  voice.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  and  is  not  often  dangerous. 
It  terminates  usually  in  resolution ;  but  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends 
to  the  cellular  structure  posterior  to  the  pharynx,  when  suppuration  may  take 
place,  and  an  abscess  result,  extremely  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  There 
IS  nothing  peculiar  in  the  causes  of  pharyngitis.  Like  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  it  may  be  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  pseudo-membranous,  and  like 
it  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  treated,  moreover,  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  gargles.  For  observations 
on  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  preventing  deglutition  by 
paralyzing  the  muscles,  see  pages  443  and  454. 
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Ab8ces8  of  the  Pharynx, — Collections  of  pus  form  in  the  cellular  stmctare 
aronnd  the  pharynx,  in  yarious  positions,  and  from  yarions  causes.  But  the 
affection  here  referred  to  is  seated  in  the  cellular  tissue  posterior  to  the  pha- 
rynx, between  it  and  the  ceryical  yertebrse.  It  is  not  a  frequent,  but  is 
neyertheless  an  important  complaint.  When  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  it  may  be  known  by  a  projection  in  the  back  of  the  fauces,  yisible 
to  the  eye  when  the  jaws  can  be  sufficiently  opened,  and  sensible  to  the 
finger,  which  at  the  same  time  detects  fluctuation.  When  lower  down,  it  is 
not  so  easily  recc^nized.  Deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx, 
tenderness  upon  pressure  from  without,  stififness  of  the  neck,  great  difficulty 
of  deglutition  followed  by  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  suppression  of  the 
yoice,  and  the  most  distressing  dyspnoea,  attended  with  laborious  efforts  to 
inspire,  are  symptoms  which  should  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  its  exist- 
ence, and,  if  it  be  inyisible,  to  attempt  by  the  careftil  introduction  of  a  sto- 
mach tube  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  is  closed.  The  danger  arises 
partly  from  inanition,  but  chiefly  from  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  producing 
suffocation.  Seyeral  fatal  cases  are  on  record ;  and  it  is  probable  that  others 
haye  occurred,  which  haye  been  mistaken  for  laryngeal  disease.  The  chief 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  inability  to  swallow.  There 
is  usually  considerable  feyer,  and  sometimes  cephalic  symptoms,  which  tend 
to  direct  attention  away  from  the  re%l  danger.  The  abscess  is  more  danger- 
ous in  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

This  affection  may  attend  the  adyanced  stage  of  certain  feyers,  or  may  re- 
sult simply  from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
disease  of  the  ceryical  yertebrse.  As  hitherto  obseryed,  it  has  been  most  com- 
mon in  children  under  four  years ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  treatment  consists  simply  in  opening  the  abscess ;  and  the  chief  cau- 
tions requisite  are  to  ayoid  making  too  deep  an  incision,  and  to  strike  as 
nearly  as  maybe  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  ayoid  any  considerable  artery.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  relates  three  cases  of  children,  who  were  apparently  rescued 
from  suffocation  in  this  way.  Should  the  abscess  be  out  of  sight,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  cutting  instrument  should  be  sheathed  in  a  tube, 
until  in  contact  with  the  tumour.'*' 


Artick  IF. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS,  or  (ESOPHAGITIS. 

This  is  a  yery  rare  aftection,  unless  originating  from  the  direct  application 
of  irritating  substances,  or  from  mechanical  yiolence. 

Symptoms,  dec. — A  sense  of  heat  and  pain,  increased  by  swallowing,  and 
frequently  referred  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx,  or  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  tube  may  be  affected,  is  the 
eaiiiest  symptom.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders,  or  is 
referred  to  the  larynx.  Tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  from  without  is 
experienced,  if  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
Deglutition  is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The 
complaint  is  said  to  be  frequently  attended  with  hiccough,  and  sometimes  with 
the  eructation  of  a  glairy  mucus,  and  with  yomiting.  There  is  usually  little 
or  no  feyer.  The  inflammation  generally  terminates  by  resolution,  though 
suppuration  sometimes  takes  place,  and  an  abscess  may  form  between  the 

*  For  an  elaborate  account  of  this  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by 
Pr.  Charles  M.  AUin,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (N.  S.,  yii.  807.) 
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I1I11C0U8  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat  Ulcers  occasionally  result  The 
inflammation  maj  also  be  of  the  psendo-membranoas  character,  in  which  case 
it  is  usually  propagated  from  the  fauces  or  larynx,  though  it  does  occasion- 
ally originate  in  the  oesophagus,  and  has  been  known  to  occupy  its  whole 
extent  The  vomiting  of  flakes,  or  a  tube  of  false  membrane,  would  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  its  character. .  In  some  cases  of  oesophagitis,  the  mucous 
glandules  are  exclusively  affected ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life. 
The  disease  occasionally  becomes  chronic,  in  which  case  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  the  acute  in  a  moderated  form,  and  especially  a  copious 
discharge  of  mucus  by  the  mouth. 

Causes, — The  usual  causes  are  acrid,  corrosive,  or  very  hot  substances 
swallowed,  and  mechanical  violence  from  sharp,  rough,  or  hard  bodies  intro- 
duced into  the  oesophagus,  or  from  undue  efforts  by  the  surgeon  in  the  use 
of  the  stomach  tube,  the  bougie,  or  the  probang.     The  disease  may  also  be 

Eropagated  downward  from  the  fauces,  or  upward  from  the  stomach.  It  has 
een  ascribed,  in  some  instances,  to  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  of  rheumatism.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  muscular  coat  sometimes 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  latter  affection. 

Treatment — Venesection  when  the  pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  saline  ca- 
thartics, stimulating  pediluvia,  a  liquid  farinaceous  diet,  repeated  leeching 
or  cupping,  emollient  poultices,  and,  in, the  advanced  stages,  blisters  upon 
the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  constitute  the  chief  remedies.  In  chronic 
cases,  revulsion  should  be  sustained  by  a  perpetual  blister,  by  pustulation 
with  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  or  by  a  seton.  Should  the  case  not  yield  to 
other  measures,  mercury  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  this  should  be  employed 
early,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membranous. 
When  inability  to  swallow  exists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  support  the  pa- 
tient by  nourishing  liquids  injected  into  the  bowels. 


Artide  V. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

1.  Organic  Stricture. — The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  surgeon ;  as  it  is  by  surgical  means  that  relief  is  to  be  afforded. 
A  few  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient  The  complaint  is  indicated  by 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  at  first  moderate,  but  gradually  increasing  so  that 
the  patient  can  at  length  swallow  nothing  but  liquids,  or  ceases  to  swallow 
even  these,  and  dies  of  inanition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stricture  continues 
many  years  without  perceptible  increase.  It  may  arise  from  thickening  of 
the  coats  consequent  upon  inflammation,  from  contraction  produced  by  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer,  from  excrescences  growing  out  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  cancer,  from  cartilaginous  or  osseous  degeneration  of  the  tube,  or  from 
the  pressure  of  exterior  tumours.  Among  its  effects  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus  above  the  place  of  stricture,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent 
When  there  is  much  pain,  leeching,  blistering,  and  narcotics  may  be  employed. 
When  it  originates  in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  hoped  from  a 
careful  course  of  mercury,  or  the  internal  and  local  use  of  iodine.  Caustic 
to  the  strictured  part  has  been  employed  by  some  English  surgeons  ;  but  the 
only  means  upon  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the  use  of  the  bougie. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus. — This  is  a  morbid  muscular  contraction  of 
the  tube  producing  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Symptoms. — The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  often,  for  the  first 
time,  during  a  meal.     Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  food  is  arrested,  and 
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is  either  rejected  immediately  and  with  force,  or  is  retained  for  a  time,  and 
then  rises  by  regurgitation.  The  former  event  is  apt  to  occur  when  the 
strictore  is  near  the  upper  extremity,  the  latter  when  it  is  near  the  lower. 
Occasionally,  after  the  food  has  been  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  stric- 
ture, this  yields  and  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  In  some  instances, 
solids  can  be  swallowed  better  than  liquids,  and  the  reyerse  is  sometimes  the 
case ;  but  in  general  any  sort  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  spasm  when 
the  morbid  susceptibility  exists.  Severe  pain  often  attends  the  spasmodic 
action,  and  the  irritation  occasionally  extends  to  the  larynx  or  lungs,  pro- 
ducing much  embarrassment  of  respiration,  with  a  feeling  of  impending  suf- 
focation. Even  where  no  effort  at  deglutition  is  made,  there  is  fi-equeutly 
present  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  in  some  cases  a  feeling  as  of  a  ball  as- 
cending in  the  throat,  or  moving  from  one  part  to  the  other.  This  is  the 
globus  hystericus  of  older  writers.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  sometimes  ac- 
company the  affection.  Its  duration  is  exceedingly  various.  An  attack  may 
consist  of  a  single  paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  the  spasmodic  action 
may  continue  with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  occasional  complete  in- 
termissions, for  months  or  years.  Like  most  other  nervous  affections,  it  some- 
times assumes  the  regular  intermittent  form. 

Prom  organic  stricture,  the  only  complaint  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded, it  may  in  general  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  by  the  occasional  absence  of  all  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  patient  can 
swallow  easily,  and  by  the  other  evidences  of  nervous  disorder  with  which  it 
is  frequently  attended.  A  large  bougie  can  also  be  passed  with  facility  in 
periods  of  relaxation,  and,  even  when  arrested  by  the  spasm,  if  held  for  some 
time  against  the  stricture,  will  often  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Causes. — Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce 
the  spasm  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  in- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus.  Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned  acrid 
substances  swallowed,  cold  drinks  during  perspiration,  partial  exposure  to 
cold  air,  violent  and  depressing  emotions,  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  influence  of  disease  existing  elsewhere,  as  of  dentition,  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  inflammation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in  an  excitable 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
generally  in  a  debilitated  and  anemic  condition  of  the  body.  • 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  cure  are  first  to  relieve  the  local  affection, 
and  secondly  to  correct  the  predisposition.  The  first  is  answered  by  remedies 
suited  to  relax  the  spasm  directly,  and  to  diminish  the  nervous  excitability 
of  the  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  disposition  to  its  recurrence.  If  inflamma- 
tion exist,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  means  already  indicated.  If  the 
affection  be  purely  nervous,  recourse  may  be  had  to  narcotic  cataplasms,  as 
of  tobacco,  henbane,  or  hemlock,  to  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  upon  a 
blistered  surface,  to  rubefacients,  epispastics,  pustulating  substances,  or  a 
seton  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  internal  use  of  antispasmo- 
dics and  narcotics,  such  as  assafetida,  valerian,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  cam- 
phor, opium,  henbane,  and  hemlock.  Much  good  is  said  to  have  resulted 
from  very  cold  drinks,  and  even  ice  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  remedies  must  be  employed  calculated  to 
remove  the  disease  of  other  organs  with  which  the  spasm  may  be  associated, 
and  to  correct  any  existing  morbid  state  of  system.  These  remedies  are  de- 
tailed elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  invigorate  the  general  health  by  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  exercise,  fresh 
air,  a  nutritious  diet,  the  avoidance  of  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  as  habitual 
loxaries,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the  varions  secretions.  Strychnia 
YOL.  L  86 
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.has  been  employed  successfully  in  one  severe  case  by  M.  Matbiea.  A  com- 
plete cure  was  effected  in  six  weeks.  (Joum,  de  Pharm,,  Ze  s^r.,  xxil.  3^.) 

In  the  regular  intermittent  form  of  the  complaint,  snlphate  of  quinia  will 
prove  effectual. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus, — This  subject  properly  belongs  to  sur- 
gery ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  merits  notice  in  this  place.  When  the 
obstructing  substance  is  an  article  of  food,  and  difficulty  exists  in  removing 
it  by  mechanical  means,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice.  A  case  in  which  this  measure  was  successfully  employed  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  17th,  1856  (p.  212).  In  this  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  permanent  stricture  in  the  oesophagus,  a  small  portion  of  animal 
food  which  had  been  swallowed  completely  obstructed  the  passage,  and  could 
not  be  removed.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  strained  liquor  from  the  stomach  of  a 
pig,  killed  fasting,  was  given  every  hour ;  and  in  twelve  hours  the  obstmcting 
substance  was  dissolved,  and  the  patient  relieved. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus. — ^Besides  the  dilatation  eon- 
sequent  upon  stricture,  other  forms  of  the  affection  occasionally  take  place, 
interfering  much  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  ending 
fatally.  The  dilatation  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  made  either  by  the 
distention  of  all  the  coats  of  the  tube  at  one  spot,  or  by  a  hernial  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  it  may 
be  a  general  distention  of  the  tube  in  some  portion  of  its  length.  The  symp- 
toms are  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  deglutition,  the  regurgitation  of 
food  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  after  swallowing,  •  and  occasionally  a 
tumour  which  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers,  and  which  may  be  lessened  by  press- 
ure. The  treatment  of  these  affections  belongs  to  the  surgeon ;  but  in  gene- 
ral little  can  be  done.  For  a  collection  of  cases  of  this  kind,  see  the  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  for  March,  1855  (p.  223). 


SUBSECTION  HI. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    STOMACH. 


Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  or  GASTRITIS. 

The  inflammation  in  this  disease  is  usually  seated  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  submucous  cellular  tissue ;  though  it  sometimes  extends  to 
the  other  coats,  and  may  even  involve  the  whole  stomach.  The  peritoneal 
coat  is  seldom  exclusively  affected,  unless  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  to 
which  disease,  therefore,  inflammation  of  that  coat  properly  belongs.  Gas- 
tritis exists  under  the  two  forms  of  a^ute  and  chronic.  Some  make  an  in- 
termediate grade,  which  they  call  subacide;  and  cases  frequently  occur  of 
slight,  temporary  phlogosis  of  the  organ,  scarcely  severe  or  extensive  enough 
to  produce  fever,  and  soon  passing  off  with  the  removal  of  the  irritating 
cause,  which  might  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  this  title;  but  these 
cases  are  little  noticed,  and  of  little  consequence,  except  that,  by  their  fre- 
quent repetition,  they  give  rise  to  chronic  inflammation,  of  which,  therefore, 
Uiey  may  be  considered  as  the  initial  stage.    Whatever  concerns  them  sepa- 
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ratelj  will  be  best  treated  of  under  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which  they 
scarcely  exceed  in  severity,  and  with  which  they  are  generally  confounded. 

Acute  Gastritis. — This  is  not  common  as  an  independent  affection, 
though  frequently  associated  with  other  diseases,  of  which  it  may  be  either 
an  effect,  or  a  mere  attendant,  haying  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.  Few 
organs  resist  so  firmly  the  ordinary  direct  causes  of  inflammation  as  the  sto- 
mach, and  few  are  so  readily  affected  through  the  sympathies.  The  object 
of  this  provision  is  evident.  An  organ  so  important  in  its  functions,  and  so 
much  exposed  to  irritant  influences  from  without,  would  be  constantly  suffer- 
ing, and  causing  the  system  to  suffer,  if  readily  excited  into  inflammation  by 
such  influences ;  while,  if  undisturbed  by  inflammation,  or  morbid  excitement 
in  other  organs,  it  would  continue  to  furnish,  through  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, materials  to  the  blood  calculated  to  sustain  the  disease. 

Symptoms, — In  severe  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  there  is  usually  a  burning 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  incessant  nausea  and  vomiting,  commencing 
with  the  attack,  and  continuing,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  till  near  the 
close.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  irom  without,  and  by  a  deep  inspi- 
ration, and  is  sometimes  excruciating  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  substances 
thrown  up  from  the  stomach  are  at  first  the  food  or  chyme,  and  afterwards 
bile  or  mucus,  and  whatever  may  be  swallowed,  and  are  sometimes  more  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  There  is  occasionally  considerable  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  or  cardiac  orifice. 
The  thirst  is  intense,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  for  cold  water, 
although,  if  taken  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  and  oppression  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  immediately  rejected.  The  tongue  is  at 
first  usually  covered  in  the  middle  and  posterior  part  with  a  whitish  fur, 
while  its  tip  and  edges  are  red,  and  red  papillae  are  visible  through  the  coat- 
ing; but  sometimes  it  is  red,  smooth,  dryish,  and  without  fur,  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  they  partici- 
pate in  the  inflammation,  in  which  case  they  arc  looser  than  in  health.  The 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  is  apt  to  be  low-spirited,  is  restless  and  wakeful,  and 
has  a  feeling  of  great  debility,  with  an  expression  of  face  indicating  anxiety 
and  distress.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  sometimes  full,  but  usually  small 
and  corded,  the  respiration  often  short  and  hurried,  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  urine  high  coloured.  A  hard,  dry  cough,  occasionally  paroxysmd, 
is  also  mentioned  among  the  symptoms. 

Should  the  disease  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  pain  and  vomiting 
abate ;  the  tongue  becomes  paler  and  moister,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and 
less  corded,  the  skin  cooler  and  softer ;  and  sometimes  a  general  moisture  of 
the  surface,  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  evinces  that  the  crisis  is  passed. 
But,  should  it  advance  unfavourably,  the  tongue,  if  before  coated,  becomes 
smooth,  red,  and  dry,  and  towards  the  close  is  occasionally  covered,  as  well 
as  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  with  a  thrush-like  exudation;  the  skin  becomes 
cool  and  pale,  and  the  pulse  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  thread-like ;  the  body 
emaciates  rapidly;  debility  and  restlessness  increase;  delirium  frequently 
occurs;  hiccough  harasses  the  patient;  active  vomiting  is  succeeded  by  mere 
regurgitation ;  instead  of  mucus  or  bile,  a  black  matter  like  coffee-grounds 
ii  sometimes  ejected ;  the  tenderness  on  pressure  diminishes,  and  pain  some- 
times ceases  entirely ;  the  countenance  sinks,  and  assumes  a  haggard  aspect ; 
and  death  occurs,  preceded  by  cold  extremities,  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 
and  other  evidences  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  complete  suspension  of 
pain,  without  amelioration  in  other  respects,  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  In 
some  rare  instances,  in  the  latter  stage,  the  pain  suddenly  increases  and  be- 
comes more  diffused,  and  extreme  tenderness  upon  pressure  is  felt  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  which  swells  and  assumes  a  tympanitic  condition.    In  such 
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cases,  the  stomach  has  been  perforated,  and  peritoneal  inflammation  has  been 
produced  bj  the  fluids  which  have  escaped  through  the  opening.  Inevitable 
death  speedily  follows  this  event  When  the  stomach  has  been  disorganized 
from  the  commencement  by  the  violence  of  the  cause,  as  when  one  of  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids  has  been  swallowed,  great  prostration  comes  on 
almost  immediately,  with  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse ;  and 
death  soon  takes  place. 

In  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  as  charac- 
terizing the  earlier  stages,  are  experienced  in  a  less  degree.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  severe  pain,  there  is  merely  a  feeling  of  oppression,  weight,  or  con- 
striction ;  instead  of  obstinate  and  incessant  vomiting,  merely  a  slight  nausea, 
or  a  disposition  to  vomit  ingesta.  The  pulse,  too,  in  such  cases,  is  usually 
more  full  and  developed.  Epigastric  tenderness  is  seldom  absent.  Occasion- 
ally, even  in  severe  gastritis,  there  is  a  want  of  all  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms ;  so  that  the  first  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  afforded  by 
dissection.  This  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  secondary  or 
sympathetic  affections,  such  as  severe  headache  or  delirium,  pains  in  the  back 
or  limbs,  or  irritation  of  some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  become 
80  prominent  as  to  act  revulsively  in  relation  to  the  gastric  sensibilities,  and 
thus  to  mask  the  real  disease.  When  gastritis  attends  other  diseases,  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  thus  concealed,  as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkards  which 
immediately  follows  an  occasional  debauch,  and  in  which  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  recognized.  (Stokes.)  The  duration  of  acute  gastritis  is  very 
variable.  In  violent  cases,  as  from  irritant  poison,  death,  in  some  instances, 
takes  place  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ;  while  in  others,  the  disease  con- 
tinues from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  not  fatal,  ends  in  a  slow  convales- 
cence, or  subsides  into  chronic  gastritis  of  indefinite  duration.  Milder  cases 
often  yield  speedily  to  appropriate  treatment ;  but,  if  not  taken  in  time,  may 
run  on  for  weeks,  and  at  last  assume  the  chronic  form. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  stomach  is  more  or  less  contracted,  some- 
times so  as  not  to  exceed  the  transverse  colon  in  size.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  often  much  wrinkled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  viscid  or  puruloid 
mucus,  upon  the  removal  of  which  it  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  colour  is  bright-red,  brownish,  livid-red,  or  blaokish-brown,  and 
is  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  stomach ;  sometimes  extending  over  the 
whole  mucous  surface,  sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  most  commonly 
the  fundus,  and  usually  deepest  in  this  part.  The  redness  may  be  uniform, 
in  patches  or  stripes  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  or  it  may  be  in  points,  or  stellate, 
or  arborescent  with  innumerable  capillary  ramifications,  or  branching  with 
larger  trunks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  one  form  in  one  part  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  a  different  form  in  another.  The  darker  shades  of  colour,  the  brown 
and  black,  for  example,  are,  according  to  Andral,  very  seldom  found  in  acute 
gastritis,  and  only  in  cases  of  great  intensity  and  brief  duration,  such  as  result 
from  the  corrosive  poisons.  Ecchymosis  is  not  unfrequent,  usually  in  patches, 
sometimes  in  isolated  spots  in  the  submucous  tissue,  producing  small  promi- 
nences on  the  surface.  Solid  reddened  eminences  are  also  frequently  seen, 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  increased  development  of  mucous  follicles, 
but  are  now  thought  to  be  produced  simply  by  inflammatory  exudation  in 
the  tissue.  The  discoloured  portion  of  the  membrane  is  generally  thick- 
ened, and  more  or  less  softened,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  torn  than  in  health. 
Sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  soft  pulp.  These  various  alterations 
may  be  confined  strictly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  penetrate  one  or 
more  of  the  remaining  coats ;  and  Andral  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  coats  of  the  left  half  of  the  stomach  were  in  a  friable,  almost  pulpy 
condition.     Eschars  are  occasionally  seen  with  purulent  secretion,  cBdema, 
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emphysema,  and  other  accompaDiments  of  disorganization,  and  the  conse- 
quent vital  process  of  separation,  in  varions  states  of  advancement.  Ulcers 
are  rare,  as  a  result  of  acate  gastritis,  except  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  a  toxicological  point  of  view,  that  the  post-mortem 
evidences  of  gastric  inflammation  should  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  at  one 
time  generally  supposed  that  redness  was  a  sufficient  indication ;  and  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  any  stomach  which  presented  this  appearance  had 
been  inflamed.  Yellowly,  however,  by  experiments  made  in  1813,  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  stomachs,  previously  in  a  healthy  state,  often  appear 
much  reddened  after  death ;  and  observations,  made  since  that  period  bj 
Andral  and  others,  go  to  show  that  no  modification  of  colour  alone  can  be 
admitted  as  certain  proof  of  inflammation.  All  the  varieties  of  shade,  and 
all  the  diversities  of  arrangement  above  stated,  may  result  from  causes  whoUj 
independent  of  that  condition.  Not  to  mention  irritation,  or  mere  healthy 
excitement,  which  often  occasions  intense  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  or  any  other 
cause  obstructing  the  return  of  blood  irom  the  stomach,  and  by  agencies 
operating  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  and  after  death,  particularly  gravitation, 
which  causes  the  blood  to  settle  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  stomach. 
The  fact,  moreover,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  very  young  subjects,  is  of  a  rosy  hue  in  health.  Even  softening  of 
the  membrane  cannot  always  be  relied  on ;  as  it  may  be  entirely  cadaveric, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  from  incipient  putrefaction ; 
and,  in  very  low  states  of  the  system,  the  vital  properties  may  be  so  much 
enfeebled  in  parts  which  have  become  the  seat  of  a  passive  sanguineous  con- 
gestion, that  the  chemical  forces  may  predominate,  even  during  life,  and  pro- 
duce a  material  change  of  consistence.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  healthy  consistence  of  the  membrane  is  different  in  different  parts,  being 
firmer  near  the  pylorus  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  however,  there  is  usually,  in  cases  of  real  inflammation, 
abundant  evidence  of  its  having  existed,  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  after 
death.  The  facts  just  mentioned  should  only  serve  as  a' caution  not  to  mis- 
take, for  proofs  of  inflammation,  appearances  which  may  have  had  a  wholly 
different  origin. 

Causes. — Acute  gastritis  is  rarely  produced  by  those  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature which  are  so  often  the  cause  of  other  inflammations.  It  most  fre- 
quently results  from  caustic  or  irritant  substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  corrosive  mineral,  and  acrid  vegetable  poisons  often  prove  fatal  in  this 
way.  Milder  stimulants,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stronger  condiments, 
and  even  an  excess  of  food,  sometimes  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  but  rarely  unless  in  cases  where  a  strong  predisposition  exists. 
Large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  after  fatiguing  and  exhausting  exertion, 
when  the  body  is  heated  and  perspiring,  are  among  the  causes.  Very  severe 
cases  sometimes  result  from  the  translation  of  acute  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Andral  relates  a  striking  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  distress  of  mind.  But  the 
state  of  convalescence  from  certain  acute  diseases,  especially  cholera,  and  the 
previous  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  constitute  the 
strongest  predisposition.  It  is  in  these  conditions  that  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  most  frequently  brings  on  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis. 

But  this  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  as  an  attendant  upon  other 
diseases,  than  as  an  original  or  independent  affection.  It  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  fevers,  particularly  in  the  bilious  remittent 
and  yellow  fevers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  attends  the  exanthemata  and 
phlegmasia.     It  is  sometimes  lighted  up  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 
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In  some  instances,  it  is  very  diflficult,  nay  impossible  to  decide,  whether  the 
gastritis  is  the  original,  or  a  secondary  affection.  The  decision,  however,  is 
of  the  less  consequence ;  as,  in  either  case,  a  prominent  indication  would  be 
to  combat  the  disease  of  the  stomach ;  as  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  danger. 

General  Treatmenl, — Should  the  gastritis  have  been  caused  by  a  corrosive 
or  acrid  poison,  and  the  stomach  not  yet  been  fully  evacuated,  the  first  object  in 
the  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the  offending  matter,  either  by  means  of 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  other  bland  liquid,  or,  if  these  should  be 
insufficient,  by  means  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  accompanied  with 
free  dilution.  At  the  same  time,  substances  should  be  administered  calcu- 
lated to  act  as  antidotes  by  neutralizing  the  poison ;  and,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be 
given  along  with  the  antidote,  in  order  to  evacuate  any  portion  of  the  poison 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  bowels.  The  inflammation  is  then  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  other  causes,  attention  being  always  paid  to 
whatever  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  may  have  arisen  from  peculiar  pro- 
perties in  the  poison,  and  to  the  fact,  that,  if  great  organic  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  the  system  is  too  much  prostrated  to  admit  of  copious  depletion. 

In  the  early  stage  of  gastritis,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  previously  de- 
bilitated, and  the  system  is  not  under  the  influence  of  some  powerfully  de- 
pressing agent,  as  in  typhus  fever,  and  the  case  of  certain  poisons,  blood 
should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm ;  and,  if  the  pulse  and  general  strength 
do  not  fail  under  the  loss,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  once  and  again, 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  disease.  The  pulse  and  muscular 
strength  of  the  patient  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exclusive  guides  in  acute  gas- 
tritis. They  both  feel  the  depressing  influence  of  the  attending  nausea,  and 
will  often  rise  under  depletion,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  nausea  originates.  Besides,  a  certain  energy  of  stomach 
seems  necessary  to  support  the  actions  of  the  circulatory  system,  and,  when 
the  functions  of  that  organ  are  wholly  suppressed  by  excessive  inflammation, 
the  heart,  though  irritated,  contracts  with  comparatively  little  force.  Dimin- 
ish the  inflammation,  and  the  heart  resumes  its  power.  Venesection  is  safe, 
so  long  as  the  i)ulse,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  rises  and  becomes  more  de- 
veloped under  the  lancet. 

As  constipation  is  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  uncomplicated  gastritis, 
cathartics  would  appear  to  be  indicated ;  but  medicines  of  any  kind  taken 
internally  are  apt  to  be  rejected,  or  to  aggravate  the  inflammation ;  and  most 
authors  recommend  either  their  very  sparing  employment,  or  a  total  abstinence 
from  them.  Nevertheless,  from  Ave  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  may  often 
be  usefully  given,  in  the  earlier  stage,  after  the  due  loss  of  blood.  This 
cathartic  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  irritant  to  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  is 
sometimes  retained  with  the  effect  of  calming  the  stomach,  when  other  sub- 
stances, even  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  are  rejected.  Besides,  it  ope- 
rates favourably  by  unloading  the  i)ortal  veins  through  the  secretion  of  bile, 
and  thereby  diminishing  congestion  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels  should 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  the  frequent  use  of  enemata.  In  some  cases, 
when  medicines  are  tolerated,  a  little  castor  oil  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  may  be  administered  with  advantage;  but,  if  found  to 
disturb  the  stomach,  they  should  not  be  persevered  in.  The  effervescing 
draught  will  often  operate  favourably  by  promoting  perspiration  and  reducing 
fever ;  but  this  also  will  sometimes  prove  irritant,  and  must  be  relinquished. 
Opium,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  may  be  given  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  A  full  dose  may  be  ailministered  at  bed- 
time, and  repeated  in  an  hour  or  two  if  it  should  not  procure  rest    Calomel 
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may  often  be  usefally  combined  with  the  opium,  and,  if  the  disease  does  not 
appear  disposed  to  yield  to  depletion,  may  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  to 
bring  the  system  carefally  under  the  mercurial  influence.  Half  a  grain  or  a 
grain  of  opium  with  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  in  the  form  of  pill,  re- 
peated every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  vomiting  is  obstinate,  and  easily  excited,  so  that  even 
these  medicines  cannot  be  retained,  advantage  will  accrue  from  enemata  of 
laudanum  with  a  solution  of  starch  or  flaxseed  tea.  Throughout  the  com- 
plaint, stimulating  pediluvia,  or  other  measures  for  exciting  action  in  the 
lower  extremities,  should  be  employed  when  these  are  pale  and  cold.  In  the 
last  and  most  prostrate  stage,  when  the  symptoms  indicate  threatened  or  ex- 
isting gangrene,  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  oil  of  turpentine  with  laudanum 
or  a  salt  of  morphia,  given  frequently  in  small  doses.  I  have  seen  one  ap- 
parently desperate  case  recover,  under  the  use  of  this  combination. 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  largely ;  but  he  will  derive 
relief  from  occasionally  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  very  cold  water,  or  from 
keeping  ice  in  his  mouth,  and  swallowing  it  as  it  dissolves.  Few  measures 
will  be  found  more  grateful  than  this,  while  it  proves  positively  useful  in  the 
relief  of  the  inflammation.  Dr.  Stokes  recommends  that  small  pieces  of  the 
ice  should  be  swallowed  undissolved,  after  they  have  remained  in  the  mouth 
a  short  time,  so  as  to  round  off  the  angles.  Iced  lemonade,  or  carbonic  acid 
water  may  sometimes  be  favourably  substituted  for  pure  water.  In  the  early 
stages,  no  other  nutriment  should  be  allowed  than  a  solution  of  gum  arable, 
wea^  barley-water,  or  some  other  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  drink ;  and 
even  these  may  be  dispensed  with  at  first ;  but,  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
when  the  debility  is  great,  and  an  absolute  necessity  exists  for  the  support 
afforded  by  nourishment,  fresh  milk  mixed  with  lime-water  will  be  found  both 
grateful  and  useful.  These  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated,  as  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidonnce  of  each  every  hour.  In  a 
still  more  advanced  stage,  chicken  broth,  plain  cream,  or  ice  cream  may  be 
carefully  administered.  In  convalescence,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  ob- 
served to  guard  the  patient  against  imprudence  in  eating,  as  nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

Local  TrecUment. — No  one  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gastritis  is 
more  important  than  leeches  to  the  epigastrium.  These  should  be  resorted 
to  after  bleeding,  and  immediately  in  cases  where  l)leeding  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary or  inadmissible,  and  should  be  repeated  occasionally  until  the  symp- 
toms give  way.  The  most  decided  relief  is  often  experienced  from  this 
remedy,  in  some  instances  even  while  the  leeches  are  drawing.  Some 
writers  recommend  them  to  the  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  general  bleeding ; 
bat  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  principle  upon  which 
leeching  operates  with  so  much  advantage  is  not  obvious.  Some  refer  it  to 
revulsion,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  stomach  to  the 
surface.  But  in  this  way  the  leeches  should  prove  equally  useful  applied  to 
the  sides  or  back,  as  these  parts  are  nearer  even  than  the  epigastrium  to  the 
source  whence  the  stomach  receives  its  snpi)ly  of  blood.  May  not  the  result 
be  ascribed  to  some  undefined  sympathy  between  the  epigastrium  and  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane?  In  the  intervals  between  the  leeching,  warm 
fomentations,  or  light  emollient  cataplasms  should  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  unless  found  very  oppressive  by  their  weight.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  produce  too  copious  a  flow  of  blood  from 
the  leech  bites.  Cold  applications,  and  even  ice,  have  been  recommended  as 
preferable  to  warm  fomentations;  but  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  remedy  from 
experience.  In  the  advanced  stages,  decided  benefit  will  sometimes  accrue 
from  blistering,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  raw  surface  thus  obtained, 
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to  hasten  a  mercarial  impression  by  applying  dressings  of  mercurial  ointment, 
or  to  relieve  nausea  and  Tomiting  by  the  endcrmic  use  of  acetate  or  sul- 
phate of  morphia. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  above  plan  of  treatment  may  be 
applied,  in  various  degrees,  and  with  various  modifications,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  well  to  the  inflammation  of  stomach  which  attends 
other  diseases,  as  to  idiopathic  gastritis. 

Chronic  Gastritis. — There  is  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  this 
Mid  the  former  variety  of  g^astritis.  The  extremes  could  not  be  confounded ; 
but  of  the  numerous  intermediate  grades,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  might  belong  to  the  one,  and  which  to  the  other  variety.  If  the  prac- 
titioner, however,  observe  the  same  gradation  in  the  treatment,  which  he 
finds  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  no  harm  can  result. 

Symptoms. — ^\Vhen  not  the  result  of  the  acute  form,  chronic  gastritis  in 
general  approaches  so  gradually  that  it  seldom  attracts  the  serious  attention 
of  the  patient,  or  comes  before  the  notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  ex- 
isted a  considerable  time.  The  first  symptoms  are  usually  some  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort  during  digestion,  with  occasional 
headache,  and  vague  pains  or  soreness  in  the  limbs  as  if  from  fatigue.  Some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting  occur  at  the  commencement.  The  symptoms  gra- 
dually increase  in  intensity  and  diversity ;  and  the  disease  puts  on  a  great 
variety  of  aspects,  dependent  on  the  degree,  extent,  stage,  cause,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inflammation,  the  tissue  or  part  affected,  the  constitution  and  habits 
of  the  patient,  and  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of  sympathetic  derangements. 
In  almost  all  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  there  is  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness. 
This  generally  amounts  to  pain,  which,  however,-  is  exceedingly  variable, 
being  sometimes  acute,  lancinating,  or  spasmodic,  sometimes  slight,  dull,  and 
little  more  than  soreness.  Frequently  there  is  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning, 
which  sometimes  extends  up  the  oesophagus,  or  over  the  chest,  particularly 
on  the  left  side,  and  is  hence  called  heartburn.  Instead  of  pain,  there  is 
often  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  distension,  or  of  weight,  or  constriction,  or  of 
gnawing  at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  for  the  most  part  also,  though  not  inva- 
riably, sore  when  pressed.  The  uneasiness  is  sometimes  general  over  the 
epigastric  region,  or  even  extends  under  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  under  the 
sternum;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  is  shifting,  or  confined  to  one  spot;  and  this 
occasionally  answers  to  the  particular  part  of  the  stomach  affected.  Fre- 
quently also  pain  is  felt  in  other  places,  as  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  in 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  in  the  back  immediately  behind  the  epigastrium. 
The  sensation  is  seldom  constant ;  but  has  exacerbations  and  remissions,  or 
entirely  intermits,  and  is  generally  worse  immediately  after  eating,  or  during 
digestion.     It  sometimes  commences  at  a  certain  period  after  a  meal. 

The  appetite  is  variable  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  case. 
Occasionally  it  is  little  affected ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach. Very  generally,  however,  it  is  deranged,  for  the  most  part  diminished, 
sometimes  nearly  or  (juite  lost,  and  occasionally  craving.  In  the  last  case, 
though  the  patient  may  begin  to  take  food  eagerly,  yet  the  disposition  is  apt 
to  pass  away  after  a  small  portion  has  been  swallowed,  and  is  even  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Instead  of  a  genuine  appetite,  there  is  often  a  sen- 
sation of  hollowness  or  sinking  at  the  stomach,  and  of  faintness,  which  leads 
to  the  desire  for  food,  and  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it.  The  same  want  of 
the  system  is,  in  some  instances,  expressed  by  a  headache  or  dry  cough,  which 
ceases  after  a  meal.  The  patient  sometimes  dreads  food  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  uneasiness  it  has  occasioned.     The  taste  is  often  vitiated,  and 
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sobfltances  leaTe.an  impression  of  sourness  in  the  month  after  being  swallowed. 
There  is  nsnally  thirsty  with  a  desire  for  cold  drinks,  which,  if  moderately 
taken,  afford  relief;  while  hot  and  stimnlating  drinks  increase  the  nneasi- 
nesfl.     Sometimes,  however,  the  thirst  is  not  greater  than  in  health. 

Large  quantities  of  gas  are  sometimes  evolved  in  the  stomach,  which  occa- 
sion frequent  belching.  The  gas  is  in  some  instances  inodorous,  in  others 
fetid  and  irritating.  Eructations  of  sour  and  acrid  liquids  are  not  uncom* 
mon.  Vomiting  is  also  a  frequent  attendant.  It  occurs  seldom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  frequent,  and  at  length, 
in  some  cases,  attains  such  a  degree  that  not  a  meal,  and  scarcely  a  mouthfol 
of  food  can  be  swallowed  without  being  discharged.  It  is  wonderful  how 
long  patients  sometimes  live,  and  even  retain  their  flesh,  who  vomit  appa- 
rently all  their  food.  Portions,  however,  must  remain  and  be  digested. 
The  matters  vomited  are  food,  bile,  mucus,  sour  and  acrid  liquors  which 
seem  to  excoriate  the  throat  in  their  passage,  and,  in  some  instances,  blood 
mixed  or  unmixed,  fresh  or  altered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  latter  stages,  and  when  ulceration  exists,  a  dark 
matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  is  discharged  from  the  stomach,  and  is  also 
fonnd  in  the  alvine  evacuations.  This  is  blood  somewhat  modified  either  in 
its  passage  through  the  epithelium,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric 
liqoids.  The  discharge  of  these  various  substances  often  affords  so  much  re- 
lief to  the  patient,  that  he  acquires  the  injurious  habit  of  throwing  them  np 
voluntarily.  In  some  cases,  large  quantities  of  a  glairy  fluid  like  the  unco- 
agulated  white  of  eggs,  or  of  the  ordinary  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  taste- 
less colourless  liquid  like  saliva,  are  discharged,  usually  rather  by  a  species  of 
eructation  than  by  vomiting. 

Constipation  almost  invariably  exists,  unless  in  cases  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  bowels. 

The  tongue  is,  in  some  rare  cases,  little  if  at  all  affected ;  but  generally  it  is 
either  coated  more  or  less  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  with  the  reddened 
papillae  projecting,  or  is  red  and  smooth,  or  has  the  papillse  enlarged  and  red« 
dened  without  other  change.  It  is  seldom  so  dry  as  in  acute  gastritis,  but  is 
often  clammy  or  dryish,  especially  in  the  morning,  or  after  sleep.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  it  is  occasionally  covered  with  aphthae,  or  a  thrush-like  exu- 
dation. This  is  supposed  to  indicate  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  and  is  usually 
an  unfavourable,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  a  fatal  sign. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  may  even 
be  less  so.  Occasionally  it  is  irregular  and  intermittent.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  tension.  In  some  instances,  there 
is  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm  after  eating ;  and,  in  the  advanced  stages,  the 
pulse  often  becomes  very  frequent,  and  even  hectic  fever  may  set  in.  Except 
in  this  latter  state,  the  skin  is  almost  invariably  dry,  and  sometimes  harsh, 
with  a  disposition  to  eruptive  affections  of  various  kinds,  especially  urticaria. 
The  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands,  are  in  some  persons  distress- 
ingly hot ;  while  in  others  there  is  a  disposition  to  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

The  secretions  are  almost  always  more  or  less  deranged.  The  saliva  is 
not  unfrequently  sour,  the  bile  scanty,  superabundant,  or  deranged,  and  the 
nrine  variously  disordered. 

The  nutritive  process  is  differently  affected  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  patient  appears  not  to  lose  flesh  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  retains  his  fulness  till  near 
the  close.     But  usually  there  is  great  emaciation. 

The  sympathetic  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  almost  infinitely 
numerous  and  diversified.  Among  the  more  common  may  be  enumerated 
headache,  giddiness,  perverted  vision,  muscse  volitantes,  buzzing  or  roaring  in 
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tiie  ears,  dyspnoea,  a  dry  hard  coagh,  palpitations,  violent  pulsations  in  the 
epigastriam,  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  vague  pains  in  the  extremities, 
and  great  mental  anxiety  or  dejection,  with  perverted  feelings,  and  notions 
amounting  sometimes  to  hypochondriasis. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  considerable,  not  unfreqnentlj  for 
years.  It  seldom  marches  steadily  forward,  but  is  liable  to  frequent  changes ; 
the  patient  sometimes  approaching  to  recovery  and  then  relapsing,  and  going 
through  this  alternation  several  times  before  recovery  or  death.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  of  position,  constitution,  and  treatment,  the  disease  very 
generally  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated ;  and  the  patient  some- 
times recovers  from  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Even  large  ulcers  heaL 
But  death  is  not  an  unfrequent  result.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  great  ema- 
ciation and  debility,  sometimes  by  hectic  fever ;  and  the  patient  often  sinks 
nnder  a  complication  of  visceral  affection,  originating  in  sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  but  constituting  ultimately  the  chief  source  of  danger.  The  fatal 
result  is  sometimes  immediately  produced  by  an  attack  of  peritonitis,  conse- 
quent upon  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  through  an  ulcerated 
opening,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ulcer  having  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  coats,  the  remaining  slender  portion  is  ruptured 
by  some  mechanical  violence,  as  by  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  the  act  of 
vomiting,  or  by  voluntary  straining.  The  penetration,  however,  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  diseased  surface  may  contract 
adhesions  with  that  of  an  adjacent  viscus,  the  body  of  which  thus  forms  a  floor 
for  the  ulcer.  The  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas  may  serve  this  useful  purpose. 
Sometimes  the  stomach  and  colon  become  united,  and  communicate  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  former  escape  through  the  latter.  These  results,  how- 
ever, are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  than  in  ordinary  ulceration. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  numerous  varieties  of  chronic  gastritis  exist. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  mild  from  the  commencement, 
and  continue  so  through  its  whole  course.  In  other  cases,  though  mild  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  a  variable  length  of  time  afterwards,  they  gradually  increase 
until  the  case  assumes  a  serious  aspect.  In  others  again,  they  exhibit  an  alarm- 
ing intensity  almost  from  the  outset.  In  a  few  instances,  the  complaint  runs 
on  in  its  mildest  form  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  out  into  fatal 
violence.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
flammation may  have  been  contined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach,  but, 
ending  in  ulceration,  exhibits  at  length  evidences  of  great  organic  mischief. 
This  condition  may  be  suspected  when  vomiting  of  blood,  or  of  matter  like 
coflee-jrrounds,  supervenes  upon  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis. 
The  inference,  however,  is  by  no  means  positive ;  as  both  these  results  may 
occur  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  very  insidious.  Every  now  and  then  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  patient, 
previously  in  tolerable  health,  or  complaining  occasionally  of  some  stomachic 
uneasiness,  is  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  and  dies  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  peritonitis.  Dissection  reveals  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  treatment,  to  be  able  to  diagnosticate  those  cases 
of  deep  solitary  ulcers,  which  are  most  apt  to  end  in  perforation.  Such  a  con- 
dition may  be  susi)ected  when  a  patient,  with  little  constitutional  disturbance, 
complains  of  almost  constant  pain  in  a  particular  point  of  the  stomach,  in- 
creased by  pressure  and  after  eating,  with  sour  eructations,  occasional  vom- 
iting, and  the  discharge  of  blood,  either  pure,  or  variously  altered.  An- 
other variety  of  the  disease  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a  separate  paragraph. 

Under  the  name  of  gastrorrhoea,  modern  writers  describe  an  aftection,  char- 
acterized by  the  copious  discharge  from  the  stomach  of  a  glairy  fluid,  usually 
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insipid  and  inodorous,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  nnco- 
agnlated  white  of  eggs,  or  to  mncas  in  its  ordinary  form.  The  vomiting  occurs 
most  commonly  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  fluid  had  collected  in  the  stomach 
during  sleep ;  but  it  may  take  place  at  any  time ;  and  a  singular  circumstance 
is,  that  the  matter  is  often  thrown  off  aiter  eating,  without  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  the  food.  The  vomiting  is  usually  very  easy,  sometimes  in  fact 
little  more  than  a  species  of  regurgitation.  The  disease  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  chronic  gastritis ;  but,  in  other  cases,  neither  exhibits  during 
life,  nor  leaves  after  death,  evidences  of  inflammation.  Still,  like  the  similar 
affection  of  the  nostrils  and  the  bladder,  it  probably  originates,  even  in  the 
latter  cases,  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  or  at  least  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  has  yielded  to  the  discharge,  while  the  membrane  contin- 
ues, from  habit,  its  disordered  action.  It  is  often  a  mild  disease ;  but,  in  some 
instances,  runs  along  course,  and  at  last  ends  fatally,  especially  in  old  persons. 
Anatomical  Characters, — The  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
have  been  inflamed  usually  exhibit  a  brown,  grayish-slate,  or  blackish  colour, 
arranged  in  the  different  modes  mentioned  under  acute  gastritis.  The  colour 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  red.  In  some  instances  innumerable  minute 
black  points  are  seen,  so  close  together  as  to  give  the  whole  surface  of  the 
membrane  a  black  or  dark-gray  appearance.  Occasionally  dull-white  patches 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  observed,  considerably  lighter  than  the  healthy 
membrane.  The  mucous  coat  is  very  often  thickened,  sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  sometimes  only  in  small  spots.  Numerous  granules  in  some 
instances  appear  to  be  dispersed  through  the  membrane,  and  occasionally  the 
prominences  are  so  large  as  to  give  to  the  surface  a  mammillated  appearance. 
This  may  be  owing  to  increased  development  or  distension  of  clusters  of  the 
minute  gastric  glands,  to  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  tissue,  or  to  both 
causes  jointly.  In  some  instances,  the  membrane  is  found  thinner  than  in 
health.  It  is  almost  always  altered  in  consistence,  being  frequently  indu- 
rated, but  still  more  frequently  softened.  Ulceration  is  also  not  unusual, 
though  less  common  than  in  inflammation  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  exhibits  cither  slight  superficial  erosions,  or  small  isolated 
ulcers,  or  a  larger  and  deeper  ulcer,  which  sometimes  penetrates  into  the 
other  coats  of  the  stomach,  or  even  through  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
stomach  is  not  unfrequeutly  found  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  viscera,  the 
substance  of  which  fonns  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  These  solitary  ulcers  are 
round  or  oval,  an  inch  more  or  less  in  diameter,  with  abrupt  edges  often 
thickened  and  indurated  in  old  cases,  and  appear  as  though  excavated  out 
of  the  membrane.  The  ulcer  is  usually  situated  in  the  lesser  curvature. 
Though  generally  solitary,  there  are  in  some  rare  instances,  two  or  more. 
These  ulcers  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  iwjrsons  under  sixteen.  The  points 
in  which  chronic  gastritis  differs  from  the  acute,  in  relation  to  post-mortem 
appearances,  are,  chiefly,  that  in  the  former  the  colour  is  usually  dark  as  above 
stated,  induration  frequent,  and  ulceration  not  uncommon ;  while  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  colour  is  usually  red,  induration  scarcely  ever  present,  and  ulceration 
rare.* 

♦  SIMPLE  ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH.— This  affection,  though  referred  to  in  the 
t«xt,  has  from  recent  investigations  attracted  so  much  interest,  and  is  in  itself  so  im- 
portant as  to  merit  a  fuller  consideration.  In  using  the  above  title,  which  originated 
with  Cruveilhier,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  implying  that  the  affection  has  in  it 
Miy thing  peculiar  or  specific.  It  is  in  fact  simply  one  of  the  phases  of  inflammation; 
•ccording  to  the  views  taken  of  that  process  in  this  work.  It  was  first  distinctly  de- 
scribed, in  the  year  1830,  by  Cruveilhier,  in  his  great  work  on  pathological  anatomy ; 
having  been  previously  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  188D,  Rockitansky 
gftve  an  account  of  it  under  the  name  otperforaiing  ulcer  of  (he  etomach,   A  new  and  valna- 
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It  is  important  not  to  confound  real  pathological  appearances  with  those 
which  are  merely  cadaveric.  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  remaining  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  is  often  darkened 

ble  essay  in  relation  to  it  was  published  by  Oruveilbier  in  the  Archives  OSnSraUa  for 
February  and  April,  1856.  Dr.  Wm  Brinton,  of  London,  has  also  done  much  by  his 
statistical  researches,  and  careful  obseryation  and  collection  of  facts,  to  give  precision 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  contributions  are  contained  in  the  Brilitk  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurgieal  Review  for  January  and  July,  1856,  and  in  the  London  Lmt' 
cei  (Am,  ed.  Jan.  1857,  p.  12).  Others  have  written  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  following 
details  have  been  drawn  chiefly  firom  the  authorities  above  referred  to. 

An€Uomical  Charaetert. — The  ulcer  is  in  most  instances  solitary ;  but  there  are  not 
unfrequently  two  or  more ;  and  sometimes  the  ulcers  run  together.  They  may  be  seated  in 
any  portion  of  the  stomach,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  posterior  wall,  the  small  cur- 
vature, and  near  the  pylorus ;  these  several  parts  having  precedence  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. They  are  generally  circular  or  oval,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  several  inches 
in  diameter,  with  thickened  and  indurated  borders,  abrupt  or  sloping  edges,  and  s 
grayish  surface.  At  bottom  they  often  approach  almost  to  a  point.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane around  them  is  usually  somewhat  reddened  and  inflamed.  Commencing  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  they  gradually  extend  in  circumference  and  depth,  penetrating  in 
the  latter  direction  through  the  areolar  and  muscular  tissues,  and  not  unfrequently  reach- 
ing the  peritoneum.  This  in  many  instances  either  sloughs,  or  is  ruptured,  and  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  are  thus  completely  perforated.  But  provision  is  often  made  against 
effusion  and  its  fatal  consequences,  by  adhesion  between  the  stomach  and  some  conti- 
guous structure,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  colon,  duodenum,  diaphragm,  or  abdominal 
walls,  which  thus  become  the  basis  of  the  ulcer,  and  may  themselves  be  penetrated  to 
a  considerable  depth.  In  the  instances  of  the  colon  and  duodenum,  their  coata  may  be 
perforated,  and  a  communication  formed  between  their  cavities  and  that  of  the  stomach. 
Cruveilhier  states  that  a  similar  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  has  taken  place,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  been  discharged  through  the  bronchia.  When  the  stomach  and 
colon  are  thus  connected,  the  affection  is  called  gastro-colic  fistula.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  exist,  when,  after  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  fecal  matters 
are  occasionally  vomited,  and  undigested  food  passed  by  stool.  Sometimes,  however, 
no  adhesions  are  formed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  effused  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  with  the  result  of  peritonitis,  and  inevitable  death.  According  to  Dr. 
Brinton,  adhesion  occurs  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  perforation  in  about 
18  per  cent.  The  latter  result  is  relatively  most  frequent  in  the  young,  in  whom  there 
is  a  general  tendency  of  ulceration  to  penetrate  deeply. 

Hemorrhage  is  another  serious  effect  of  the  ulcers.  This  takes  place  either  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  from  the  larger  blood  vessels  eroded  in  the  process 
of  ulceration,  or  from  the  vessels  of  the  penetrated  viscera.  The  most  dangerous  is 
that  from  the  large  arteries,  as  the  splenic  and  coronary. 

The  tendency  of  the  ulcers  is  to  heal,  and  they  will  generally  do  so  unless  prevented 
by  mechanical  or  irritant  causes.  In  the  healing  process,  much  contraction  takes  place, 
and  the  surrounding  membrane  thus  contributes  to  fill  the  cavity;  the  remainder  being 
occupied  by  a  firm  fibrous  tissue,  which  forms  the  proper  cicatrix,  and  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  scirrhus.  Around  this  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated border,  and  exhibits  radiating  lines  or  furrows.  The  cicatrix  is  apt  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  new  ulceration;  and,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  perforation  and  copious  hem- 
orrhage are  more  apt  to  occur  from  the  secondary  than  from  the  primary  ulcers. 

Sympt'oinn. — Resides  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis,  which  are  sufliciently 
detailed  in  the  text,  there  are  a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  specially  diagnostic  of 
this  affection.  One  of  these  is  a  cimiviscribrd  pain^  usually  felt  at  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  variously  described  as  burning,  pinching,  gnawing,  cutting,  &c.  It  comes  on 
after  eating,  either  immediately,  or  at  periods  varying  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour, 
and  usually  continues  until  the  stomach  is  emptied.  There  is  sometimes  also  an  equally 
circumscribed  pain  in  the  back,  opposite  to  that  in  the  epigastrium.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  increased  by  pressure.  Occasionally  the  pain  shoots  through  from  the  epigastrium 
to  the  spine,  or  radiates  from  the  central  spot  to  different  parts  of  the  chest. 

Another  characteristic  symptom  is  frequent  vomiting^  almost  everything  that  is  taken 
being  rejected ;  and  the  stomach  often  throwing  up  its  own  acrid  secretions,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  ingesta.  After  eating  there  is  almost  always  not  only  pain,  but  an  al- 
most intolerable  sense  of  weight  and  oppression;  which  induces  the  patient  to  favour 
vomiting,  or  even  to  provoke  it  by  putting  his  fingers  into  his  throat,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  cause. 

Very  soon  afUr  the  formation  of  the  ulcer,  the  vomited  matter  begins  to  be  occasion- 
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by  the  gastric  juice  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  this 
ease,  however,  the  blood  has  not  usually  been  eztravasated,  and  as  it  were 
incorporated  with  the  membrane,  as  in  gastritis.     John  Hunter  long  ago 

ftllj  mixed  with  bloody  which  is  sometimes  bright  and  red,  but  more  frequently  some- 
what changed  by  retention  in  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  acids  on  it,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  black  like  coffee-grounds.  For  the  most  part  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  but  it  is 
sometimes  copious,  8#muoh  so  as  greatly  to  prostrate  the  patient,  and  even  cause  death. 
This  copious  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  come  on  after  the  eating  of  indigestible  food  or  a  fkill 
meal ;  but  it  may  occur  without  any  obrious  exciting  cause.  In  some  rare  oases,  death 
has  been  suddenly  produced  by  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  without  Tomiting.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhagic  Toniiting,  there  are  also  black  Hoolt^ 
eonsisting  of  blood  which  has  been  changed  in  its  passage  through  the  bowels.  Hem- 
orrhage is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  attendants  on  the  gastric  ulcer ;  exhausting  the  sys- 
tem gradually  by  frequent  repetition,  when  not  immediately  fatal  through  syncope. 

Perforation  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis.  It  is  most  apt  to  come  on  after 
a  fuU  meal. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  symptom,  consequent  on  the  small  amount  of  food  which 
passes  into  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  hemorrhage  appears  to  excite  diar- 
rhoea, which  is  then  accompanied  with  black  stools. 

A  striking  general  symptom  is  emaciation  with  ansemia ;  and,  if  the  patient  escape 
immediate  death  from  hemorrhage  or  perforation,  there  is  stiU  danger  of  fatal  exhaus- 
tion from  defective  nutrition. 

The  affection  with  which  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  ean- 
eer,  which  resembles  it  closely  in  some  of  its  characteristic  phenomena.  The  diagnosis 
will  be  given  under  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Cautet. — So  far  as  the  inflammation  is  concerned,  the  causes  are  the  same  as  those 
stated  in  the  text ;  but  there  is  something  additional  which  gives  to  the  affection  the 
ulcerative  tendency.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  results  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  system  produced  by  the  mode  of  living,  and  especially  the  character  of  the  diet, 
among  the  classes  in  Europe  most  liable  to  the  affection.  The  statistics  given  by  Dr. 
Briuton,  which  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  are  based  upon  hospital  cases,  in  which 
this  cause  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  felt.  According  to  the  statistics  referred  to,  in  2*6 
per  cent,  of  aU  post-mortem  observations,  there  were  open  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  6  per  cent.,  evidences  of  present  or  past  affections  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  certainly 
much  beyond  anything  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States.  During  more  than  t^renty 
years  in  which  I  have  been  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  not  met  with 
one  fatal  case  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Pepper,  assures 
ne  that  his  experience  corresponds  with  my  own.  Nor  have  I  seen,  in  the  same  Insti- 
tution, more  than  four  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  authorized  the  inference  that  they 
might  proceed  from  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  of  these,  two  at  least  were  in 
foreigners.  In  private  practice,  moreover,  instances  of  the  kind  are  extremely  rare. 
The  difference  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  mode  of  living ;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  every  person  in  this  country,  even  the  poorest,  uses  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
meat  and  other  forms  of  animal  food,  we  may,  I  think,  justly  infer  that  this  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  affection  among  us.  Cruveilhier  states  that  the  simple  ulcer 
is  more  frequent  than  cancer.  I  am  very  sure  that  cancer  here  is  much  more  frequent 
than  the  simple  ulcer.  The  affection  is  twice  as  frequent  proportionably  in  women  as 
in  men ;  and  this  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  same  cause.  All  persons  are  liable  to  it 
after  puberty ;  but  it  is  most  prevalent  among  those  of  middle  age,  and  the  very  old. 

Prognosis, — This  is  generally  favourable  when  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  proper 
influences.  There  is  nothing  malignant  in  the  character  of  the  ulcers.  Two  sources 
of  danger,  however,  exist,  which  the  utmost  care  cannot  always  avert;  hemorrhage, 
namely,  and  perforation.  £ither  of  tliese  incidents  may  happen,  in  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer,  from  accidental  causes ;  and,  even  when  cicatrization  has  taken  place,  there 
is  liability  to  return  of  the  ulceration,  and  as  before  stated,  even  greater  liability,  in 
such  a  case,  than  originally,  to  the  two  dangers  referred  to.  Another  source  of  incon- 
Tenience,  and  of  ultimate  danger,  in  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  is  seated  at  the  pylorus, 
is  the  contraction  attendant  on  cicatrization.  This  may  cause  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
with  consequent  distension  of  the  stomach,  and  various  digestive  disorders,  which  only 
ipreat  caution  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet  can  obviate. 

Treatment. -^T wo  important  points,  in  the  treatment  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  are 
to  keep  the  organ  as  much  at  rest  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  irritating 
substances  with  the  diseased  surface.  These  objects  are  best  accomplished  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet.  The  directions  given  in  the  text  upon  this  point,  in  reference  to 
chronic  gastritis,  are  equally  applicable  here.     To  these,  therefore,  the  reader  is  refer- 
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ascertained  that  softening  and  even  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
might  take  place  after  death,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  jaice.  This  was 
afterwards  disputed ;  but  the  fact  is  now  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
Cadaveric  softening  is  usually  found  in  the  fundus,  or  in  that  part  towards 
which  the  liquids  in  the  stomach  gravitate  from  the  position  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Budd  states,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  (Am.  ed.,  p.  16), 
that  it  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  hot  weather  than  cold,  a«  heat  increases  the 
solvent  property  of  the  juice.  The  presence  of  acid  in  the  juice  is  necessary  for 
the  effect ;  and  it  is  counteracted  by  strong  alcohol.  It  may  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  coats ;  which  may  even 
be  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the  gastric  juice  to  exercise  its  solvent  power 
on  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  diaphragm  and  spleen.    The  oesophagus  even 

red,  with  the  caution  that,  in  these  ulcerative  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  support  tBe 
strength  by  sufficient  animal  food,  in  order  to  favour  the  healing  process.  It  is  espeei- 
ally  important  that  no  hard  solid  substance  should  be  swallowed ;  and  everything, 
therefore,  should  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  or  thoroughly  comminuted.  Upon  the  whole, 
whatever  is  found  to  produce  least  pain  or  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  should  be 
preferred.  In  very  bad  cases,  where  everything  is  vomited,  the  plan  recommended  in 
the  text  of  total  abstinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  and  the  use  of  enemata  of  rich  soup 
with  a  little  laudanum  to  support  the  strength,  should  be  tried. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  if  necessary  by  enemata,  or  by  such  gentle  laxatives 
as  the  stomach  may  best  tolerate,  as  magnesia,  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  castor 
oil,  &c. ;  but  in  relation  to  the  use  of  cathartics,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  absti- 
nence than  on  that  of  interference ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  bowels  may  often 
be  left  undisturbed  for  many  days  without  inconvenience;  and  there  is  always  risk 
ftrom  introducing  offending  substances  into  the  stomach. 

To  aid  in  allaying  the  vomiting,  as  well  as  to  relieve  pain,  opiates  are  often  usefUL 
When  borne  by  the  stomach  they  may  be  given  in  this  way ;  the  extract  of  opium,  or  one 
of  the  salt^  of  morphia  being  preferred ;  but  generally  their  effects  can  be  more  con- 
veniently obtained  by  introducing  them  into  the  rectum,  or  applying  them  to  a  blistered 
surface  of  the  epigastrium.  With  the  similar  object  of  allaying  the  vomiting,  small  pieces  of 
ice  may  be  occasionally  swallowed,  if  comforting  to  the  stomach ;  and  recourse  may  be  had 
to  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  the  effervescing  draught,  or  lime-water,  mixed  with  the  milk 
employed  as  food.  In  resuming  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  in  cases  of  entire  abstinence, 
when  the  stomach  begins  to  call  for  food,  nothing  on  the  whole  is  so  suitable  to  com- 
mence with  as  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  milk,  given  in*  the  quantity  of  a 
fluidounco  or  less  every  hour.  Repeated  blistering  to  the  epigastrium  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial ;  and,  if  circumstances  forbid  this,  dry  cupping  or  rubefacients  may  be  substitu- 
ted.    Wlien  the  pain  is  in  the  back,  the  same  remedies  may  be  applied  over  the  spine. 

Excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  is  often  extremely  irritant,  should  be  corrected 
by  means  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  lime-water,  or  prepared  chalk,  or,  when  a 
laxative  effect  is  re<iuired,  a  little  magnesia. 

When  dangerous  hemorrhage  takes  place,  it  should  be  arrested  by  opiates,  acetate  of 
lead,  or  kino;  and,  in  alarming  cases,  the  last-mentioned  remedy  should  be  given  very 
freely.     It  is  possible  that  ice  to  the  epigastrium  might  sometimes  prove  usefuL 

There  is  also  an  indication,  when  the  ulcers  are  obstinate,  to  apply  to  their  surface 
alteratives,  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  similar  affections  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  The  most  efficient  of  these  I  believe  to  be  nitrate  of  silver.  If  given  in  the 
form  of  pill,  it  is  not  immediately  decomposed  on  reaching  the  stomach ;  but,  being 
gradually  dissolved,  acts  as  the  nitrate  immediately  on  the  diseased  surface.  In  all  the 
cases  of  suspected  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  wliich  I  have  treated,  I  have  employed 
it,  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  with  favourable  results.  I  have  also  repeaitedly  observed 
that  its  omission  has  been  followed  by  a  retardation  of  the  amendment,  wliich  has  again 
begun  to  adviince  on  its  resumption.  Though  I  have  not  used  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in 
these  cases,  it  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  I  can  conceive  that  it  may  be  useful 
by  adhesion  to  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  thus  protecting  it  against  the  irritating  liquids 
of  the  stomach. 

To  obviate  the  ulcerative  tendency,  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  general  health ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  measures  addressed  to  this  object  should  not  prove  as  useful 
here  as  in  cases  of  chronic  ulcers  elsewhere.  Hence  an  indication  for  the  use  of 
ohalybeates,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  sometimes  a  little  sulphate  of  quinia;  care  being 
always  taken  to  employ  these  remedies  in  a  manner  least  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
{^Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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may  be  affected  through  the  intrusion  into  it  of  the  juice  by  pressure  or  po- 
sition. The  excavations  are  usually  in  patches  of  various  extent,  with  thin, 
soft,  irregular,  and  sometimes  fringed  edges,  unlike  the  swollen,  often  abrtipt, 
and  hardened  borders  of  ulcers.  Sometimes  the  softening  is  found  in  bands 
or  stripes,  when  the  stomach  is  wrinkled  so  as  to  bring  the  summit  of  the 
folds  only  into  contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  The  softened  parts  have  none 
of  the  odour  of  gangrene,  and  in  fact  putrefy  less  readily  than  other  parts, 
in  consequence  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  juice.  When  the  softened 
or  excavated  spots  are  stained  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  colour  by  the  action 
of  the  juice  upon  the  blood,  the  liability  to  form  a  wrong  opinion  is  increased. 
One  means  of  diagnosis  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  cadaveric  softening 
is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  individuals  who  were  in  good  health,  and 
had  eaten  a  short  time  before  death.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  softening  of  putrefaction  with  that  of  inflammation.  It  is,  more- 
over, certain,  that  softening  may  result  from  other  morbid  processes  besides 
the  inflammatory. 

Causes. — Chronic  gastritis  occasionally  follows  the  acute ;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  an  independent  affection,  resulting  for  the  most  part 
from  long  persisting,  or  frequently  repeated  irritation.  The  abuse  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  habitual  excess  in  eating,  the  employment  of  indigestible  food 
as  ordinary  diet,  and  the  excessive  use  of  medicines,  are  among  the  most  fre- 
qoent  causes.  Congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  sympathetic 
irritation  arising  from  disease  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  liver  and 
spleen  may  also  give  rise  to  the  complaint.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
phthisis,  especially  in  the  latter  stages :  and  the  tuberculous  diathesis  com- 
Siunicates  t^o  it  J  extraordinary  obftin'acy  when  it  arises  from  other  canses. 
But  no  disease  probably  is  so  productive  of  chronic  gastritis  as  dyspepsia; 
and  the  two  affections  are  so  frequently  associated,  that  by  some  authors 
they  are  considered  identical.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  dyspepsia. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  chronic  inflammation,  which  so  often  ac- 
companies or  follows  that  complaint,  may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  undigested,  or  badly  digested,  or  chemically  altered 
food,  and  of  the  acrid  secretions,  which  take  the  place  of  the  healthy  stomachic 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  energy  of  the  organ. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  complaints  with  which  chronic  gastritis  is  liable  to 
be  confounded,  are  cancerous  and  other  organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  gas- 
tralgia  and  analogous  nervous  affections,  and  dyspepsia.  For  the  diagnostic 
characters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several  diseases  mentioned. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  most  important  indication,  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  gastritis,  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  As  the  disease  in  most  in- 
stances either  arises  from  irritating  ingesta,  or  is  sustained  by  them,  and  in 
all  instances  is  aggravated  by  this  cause,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  strict  dietetic  regulations.  This,  indeed,  is  often  all  that 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  But  the  same  diet  is  not  applicable  to  all  con- 
ditions of  the  disease.  It  is  necessary,  in  regulating  it,  to  have  reference  to 
the  stage  and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  organ  inflamed  is  that  through  which  the 
system  is  nourished,  and  that,  although  it  might  be  desirable  in  reference  to 
the  organ  alone  to  restrict  the  diet  most  rigidly,  yet  the  general  debility  may 
be  such  as  to  present  still  stronger  claims  to  observance.  Besides,  the  sto- 
mach itself  may  be  injured  by  extreme  abstinence,  where  the  system  is  calling 
for  support.  Such  are  the  sympathies  of  this  viscus  with  the  remainder  of 
the  body,  that  the  suffering  arising  from  deficient  nutriment  in  every  part  is 
reflected  upon  it  with  especial  force,  and  it  may  thus  be  irritated  in  the 
midst  of  starvation.     In  this  state  of  sympathetic  suffering,  its  secretions 
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are  deranged,  and  themselves  become  an  additional  Boorce  of  irritation. 
Hence,  there  is  sometimes  danger  from  that  extreme  abstinence  upon  whidi 
some  authors  have  insisted;  and  patients  have  rapidly  improved  under  a  nu- 
tritious diet,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  abstemiousness.  No  precise  rak  can 
be  laid  down  for  all  circumstances,  except  that  in  every  ease  the  food  allowed 
should  be  of  the  kind  most  easily  digested ,  as  indigestible  food,  whether 
highly  nutritious  or  otherwise,  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  stomach. 
When  the  inflammation  borders  on  the  acute,  and  a  slight  febrile  action  ex- 
ists, with  loss  of  appetite,  farinaceous  or  mucilaginous  liquids,  such  as  solft- 
tions  of  tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  gum  arabic,  and  decoction  of  bark?, 
should  be  exclusively  used.  If  the  disease  be  quite  chronic,  and  withoit 
fever  on  the  one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  other,  a  more  nutritious  diet  nay 
be  employed,  consisting  of  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  rice,  mush,  and  graeb; 
care  being  always  taken  that  the  solid  substances  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
ticated. In  cases  of  general  debility,  the  diet  may  be  improved  by  the  addh 
tion  of  milk  or  fresh  cream.  In  some  instances,  great  advantage  will  accne 
from  restricting  the  patient  to  milk  exclusively.  This  is  especially  usefiil  in 
the  cases  attended  with  obstinate  vomiting.  The  milk  may,  under  such  ci^ 
cumstances,  be  usefully  mixed  with  one-third,  or  one-half,  or  an  equal  but 
of  lime-water.  I  have  found  few  means  so  effectual  in  relieving  this  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  form  of  chronic  gastritis,  as  the  exclusive  use  of  such  a  diet 
Patients  who  for  weeks  and  months  have  scarcely  been  able  to  retain  a  meal, 
and  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  emaciation,  have  expe- 
rienced an  almost  immediate  change  for  the  better  under  this  treatment  Af 
the  symptoms  improve,  bread  or  crackers  may  be  used  with  the  milk  aad 
lime-water,  and  the  latter  ingredient  may  be  gradually  omitted.  When  the 
debility  is  considerable,  a  more  nutritious  animal  diet  sometimes  becomes 
necessary.  Oysters  raw  or  roasted,  soft-boiled  eggs,  animal  jellies,  the  white 
flesh  of  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  mutton,  venison,  <fec.,  may  be  used ;  the  caotioo 
being  always  observed  to  select  only  those  meats  which  are  easily  digestei 
Boiled  meats  will  also  in  general  be  preferable  to  those  cooked  in  other  modes. 
Of  course,  the  diet  will  be  varied  in  the  same  case  according  to  the  indica- 
tions ;  and  it  will  generally  be  proper,  after  persevering  for  a  considerable 
time  with  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  allow  a  gradual  improvement,  as 
the  patient  is  found  to  bear  it.  Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  calls 
of  the  stomach;  and,  when  the  patient  perseveringly  demands  certain  articles 
of  food,  even  though  they  may  seem  improper,  the  physician  will  often  do 
well  to  allow  their  use,  cautiously  at  flrst,  and  afterwards  freely,  should  the/ 
be  found,  as  they  often  will  be,  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach. 

Alcoholic  drinks  should  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  avoided,  except  when 
the  habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  them  may  render  a  cautious  withdrawal 
of  them  advisable.  Cofl'ee  and  tea  should  also  be  avoided  ;  at  least,  only 
black  tea  should  be  allowed,  and  that  weak.  The  patient  may  drink  in* 
fusion  of  cocoa,  or  sweetened  milk  and  water  at  breakfast  and  tea.  On  the 
whole,  however,  cold  water  is  the  best  beverage.  Whatever  drink  maybe 
allowed,  it  should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  not  W 
distend  the  stomach. 

By  the  means  above  mentioned,  without  the  aid  of  medicines,  cures  n*y 
often  be  effected;  but  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  long,  and  to  guard  the 
patient  against  any  premature  relaxation  of  the  dietetic  plan.  A  single  d^ 
bauch,  or  indulgence  for  a  short  time  in  forbidden  food,  may  undo  the  wort 
of  months.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  dcep,^ 
tary  ulcer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  adhere  rigidly  and  for  aloaj 
time  to  these  rules  of  diet ;  and  the  food  especially  adapted  to  these  cases  is 
milk,  with  farinaceous  substances  finely  comminuted,  or  in  the  liquid  stalt 
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In  lome  obstinate  cases,  attended  with  incessant  vomiting,  a  system  of  entire 
•bitinence  from  food  by  the  stomach,  the  strength  being  supported  by  nntri- 
tioiis  enemata  of  soups,  with  or  without  an  opiate  addition,  hos  sometimes 
proved  successful.  I  have  known  at  least  one  case  rescued  from  immediately 
impending  death  by  this  plan,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
ternally ;  and  in  another  case,  very  severe  but  less  immediately  threatening, 
the  plan  succeeded,  after  entire  failure  with  all  others.  The  return  to  fo<Kl 
most  be  very  cautiously  regulated. 

Other  remedies,  however,  will  often  prove  useful  as  adjuvants.  Should 
the  local  symptoms  be  severe  and  the  pulse  strong,  blood  may  sometimes  be 
taken  from  the  arm  with  advantage ;  but  general  bleeding  is  very  rarely  re- 
quired. Perhaps  the  most  effectual  measure,  next  to  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  is  local  bleeding  from  the  epigastrium  by  leeches  or  cups.  Leechee 
are  generally  preferred ;  as  the  pressure  of  the  cups  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  occasionally,  than  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  large  numbers  of 
leeches  at  once.  Revulsion  by  means  of  small  blisters  on  the  epigastriom, 
frequently  repeated,  or  of  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  applied  so  as  to  pustu- 
late, is  often  highly  useful.  Should  the  tartar  emetic,  however,  sicken  the 
stomach,  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  do  when  externally  applied,  it  should  be 
omitted.  Costiveness  must  be  obviated  by  means  of  laxatives,  or  cathartic 
enemata,  or  both  combined.  The  free  use  of  medicines  of  any  kind  by  the 
stomach  is  injurious ;  but  enemata  are  of  themselves  scarcely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  indication  to  evacuate  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  bowels.  The 
gentlest  laxatives  should  be  selected  and  sparingly  used.  Magnesia  is  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  an  antacid,  which  is  often  wanted. 
Rhubarb,  castor  oil,  and  the  Seidlitz  powder  may  also  be  employed.  The 
same  end  may  often  be  advantageously  accomplished  by  a  laxative  diet  of 
bran  bread,  or  rye  mush,  or  of  stewed  fruits  when  these  are  found  not  to  irri- 
tate the  stomach.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin.  Frictions  with  the 
flesh-brush,  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement, 
and  flannel  next  the  skin  are  all  useful.  Opium  and  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  by  producing  perspiration,  as  well  as  by 
enabling  the  patient  to  sleep.  When  there  is  great  local  suffering  with  gene- 
ral restlessness,  small  doses  of  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  advantage ;  but  care  is  always  requisite  to  avoid 
establishing  an  injurious  habit,  which  the  patient  may  have  difficulty  in 
breaking.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  l>een  recommended  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  feet  should  be  kept  warm,  if  necessary,  by  rubefacient  applica- 
tions. Congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  visceral  disease,  whether  functional 
or  organic,  and,  in  the  female,  disorder  of  the  menstrual  function,  should  be 
relieved  by  appropriate  remedies ;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  probability 
of  injuring  the  stomach  by  irritating  medicines. 

When  the  measures  above  detailed  do  not  answer,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  alterative  remedies.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  copper,  and  the  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  have  all  been  usefully  em- 
ployed. The  nitrate  of  silver  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  than  were  formerly  thought  ad- 
visable. From  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  is  often  administered  two 
or  three  times  a  day  without  disadvantage.  Cures,  in  apparently  desperate 
cases,  are  sometimes  obtained  by  nitrate  of  silver  thus  employed.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  patients  rescued  by  this  remedy,  for  whom  all  other  hope  had 
been  abandoned.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  advantageous  in 
those  cases,  frequently  attended  with  vomiting,  in  which  the  tongue  is  smooth 
and  glossy,  as  if  deprived  of  the  papillary  structure.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
VOL.  I.  37 
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express  my  conviction  of  its  great  usefnlness  in  chronic  gastritis  of  Uiis  cha- 
racter. It  is  generally  advisable  to  combine  the  metallic  salts  with  small 
doses  of  opiam,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  In  the  nse  of  nitrate  >,. 
gilvcr,  I  always  combine  aboat  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium  with  each  dmte. 
and  give  them  in  the  form  of  pill,  beginning  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of 
a  grain  of  the  nitrate,  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  a  grain,  three  or 
four  times  a  day ;  but  never  exceeding  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Minute 
doses  of  mercurial  pill,  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  according  as  the  stomach 
wUl  or  will  not  tolerate  the  latter  medicine,  are  also  highly  useful.  A  grain 
of  the  blue  mass,  with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  are  very  slightly 
touched. 

Tonics  in  the  advanced  stages  are  sometimes  useful,  probably  by  giving  to 
the  tissue,  relaxed  by  the  previous  inflammation,  sufficient  energy  to  take  on 
a  healthy  action,  and  resume  its  ordinary  functions.  The  chalybeates  and 
simple  bitters  should  be  preferred.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba  have  also 
been  recommended. 

In  gasirorrhcea,  which  is  often  rather  a  condition  consequent  upon  pre- 
vious inflammation  than  itself  inflammatory,  the  treatment  by  the  mineral 
alteratives  above  mentioned,  and  by  tonics,  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Should 
symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  they  should  be  combatted  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Should  they  be  absent,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  ao 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  followed  by  a  calomel  purge;  and  the  bowels  should 
afterwards  be  kept  open  by  preparations  of  rhubarb  or  aloes,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  vegetable  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  mineral  acids  may 
bo  used ;  but  most  confidence  is  generally  placed  in  'the  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  remedy  being  given  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  may 
be  combined  with  the  mineral  salts  to  relieve  pain  and,  check  secretion. 
Chalk  and  the  vegetable  astringents  have  also  been  recommended.  Copaiba 
and  the  turpentines,  or  their  volatile  oil,  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  their 
alterative  action  on  the  mucous  membrane.  These  also  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  opiates.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  nutritious  and  diges- 
tible, consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances  and  animal  food. 

During  the  course  of  the  treatment,  in  every  form  of  chronic  gastritis, 
efforts  should  be  constantly  made  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reacting  injuri- 
ously on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  excitement  from  this 
organ  bydiflusing  it  equably  over  the  whole  system.  ITence  the  importance 
of  regular  though  not  violent  exercise,  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  business,  and  of  agreeable  mental  ocrnpation.  A  complete  change  of 
scene  often  proves  serviceable.  Excursions  to  din*erent  parts  of  the  country, 
visits  to  the  springs  and  to  the  sea-shore,  sea  voyages,  and  a  residence  or 
travelling  abroad,  often  prove  effectual,  when  much  movement  is  not  con- 
traindicated,  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  or  confirming  convalescence. 


Article  II 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Carcinoma  attacks  the  stomach  in  all  its  different  forms,  whether  of  scir- 
rhus,  medullary  cancer,  or  colloid  cancer.  The  notion,  at  one  time  enter- 
tained by  certain  pathologists,  that  these  tumours  are  simply  the  result  of 
inflammation,  has  been  entirely  exploded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  mere 
eflfects  of  chronic  inflammation,  neglected  or  abased,  have  sometimes  been 
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mistaken  for  cancer;  and  there  are  also  instances  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  determine,  npon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  diseased 
parts,  especially  in  scirrhous  cases,  to  which  of  these  complaints  they  should 
be  referred.  But  the  microscope  has  removed  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  post* 
mortem  examination  is  concerned,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  many  of 
the  cases  otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  disease  is  true  scirrhus,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  the  proper  cancer-cells. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  are 
so  nearly  those  of  chronic  inflammation,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  two  complaints  during  life.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  notice 
any  other  characters  of  the  disease  than  those  to  which  some  value  has  been 
attached  in  reference  to  diagnosis. 

The  pain,  which  is  almost  always  experienced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  is  sometimes  excruciatiog,  varies  very  much  in  its  character.  Lancina- 
ting pains  have  been  thought  to  be  diagnostic  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  as 
of  the  same  complaint  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact  has  been  well  ascertained,  that 
such  pains  occur  occasionally  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  are  by  no  means  pres- 
ent in  all  cases  of  cancer. 

Vomiting  is  a  very  common,  and  very  distressing  symptom ;  but  is  some- 
times wanting ;  and,  in  many  instances,  is  nnfrequent  at  the  commencement. 
At  first,  the  patient  discharges  his  food  or  a  glairy  mucus ;  afterwards,  to- 
gether with  these,  sour,  bitter,  or  acrid  fluids;  and,  in  the  end,  not  nnfre- 
qaently,  blood,  or  a  black  matter  which  has  been  compared  to  soot  and  water, 
or  to  coffee-grounds.  This  black  vomit,  which  has  been  looked  on  as  char- 
acteristic, is,  in  fact,  common  to  cancer  and  chronic  ulcerative  gastritis.  But, 
though  not  a  certain  sign,  the  character  of  the  vomiting  assists  in  forming  a 
precise  diagnosis,  and  sometimes  points  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus, 
when  the  food  is  rejected  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  and  before  it  has  en- 
tered the  stomach,  or  when,  after  entering  the  stomach,  it  is  retained,  but 
quickly  occasions  excessive  nausea  and  the  discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus,  there 
in  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cardiac  orifice  may  be  affected.  If  the  stomach 
reject  almost  everything  which  it  receives,  after  having  retained  it  for  some 
time,  the  probability  is  that  the  pylorus  is  occupied  by  the  cancerous  tumour, 
and  resists  the  passage  of  the  chyme.  -  When,  after  frequent  vomiting,  the 
patient  ceases  to  be  troubled  in  this  way,  but  is  seized  with  a  severe  and  ex- 
hausting diarrhoea,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  py- 
lorus has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  passage. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the  mucous  coat  has  become«disorganized,  there  is 
less  vomiting,  as  the  sensibilities  through  which  this  action  is  excited  reside 
chiefly  in  tliat  membrane.  The  bowels  are  usually  obstinately  constipated, 
though  diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  close. 

The  cachectic  countenance  of  cancerous  patients  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  The  complexion  has  a  peculiar  yellowish-white,  waxen 
appearance,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  complaints. 

But  the  most  certain  diagnostic  symptom  is  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  discovered  at  various  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  of 
course  is  obvious  in  proportion  to  the  emaciation.  It  is  most  readily  per- 
ceivable when  in  the  pylorus,  or  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach  are  much  swol- 
len, and  other  tumours  in  the  same  neighbourhood  may  be  mistaken  for 
flcirrhns.  But,  when  the  tumour  is  associated  with  the  other  symptoms  above 
mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  carcinomatous  character. 

From  simple  gastric  ulcer,  which  cancer  of  the  stomach  most  clos^y  re- 
sembles, it  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  pain,  which  is  more  spasmodic  and  intermittent^  and  leas  localised  than 
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in  simple  ulcer ;  by  the  grreater  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  latter ;  by  the  early 
occnrrence  of  black  or  hemorrhagic  Tomiting  in  simple  nicer,  while  in  cancer 
it  does  not  usually  take  place  until  the  advanced  stage ;  and  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  march  of  the  disease,  which  in  cancer  is  irresistibly  onward  t-o  a 
ftital  result,  with  little  modification  from  remedies,  but  in  simple  ulcer  may 
generally  be  interrupted  or  suspended,  though  it  may  be  again  resumed. 

The  progress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  its  duration,  are  very  Toriable. 
Sometimes  the  complaint  runs  its  course  in  a  few  months,  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  many  years.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  latent  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  to  start  at  once  into  vigorous  action ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting, 
in  which  the  symptoms  have  so  much  remitted  as  to  give  hope  of  cure,  but 
have  again  returned  with  increased  severity.  Death  usually  occurs  from  the 
exhaustion  of  combined  irritation  and  deficient  nutrition,  and  is  preceded  in 
general  by  great  emaciation,  and  a  long  and  wearisome  period  of  diversified 
suffering.  It  is  sometimes  hastened  by  ulcerative  openings  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  producing  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  tortures  of  hunger 
are  added  to  the  other  sufferings,  when  the  disease  affects  the  cardia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  stomach  is  sometimes  much  contracted,  with 
thickened  coats,  and  sometimes  greatly  enlarged.  The  latter  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  the  pylorus  is  diseased.  The  interior  surface  is  usually  covered 
with  a  brown  mucus.  The  cancerous  disease  may  occupy  the  whole  stomach, 
or  any  part  of  it;  but  is  most  frequent  at  the  two  orifices,  and  especially  at 
the  pyloric.  It  is  sometimes  limited  by  these  orifices,  and  sometimes  extends 
beyond  them  into  the  oesophagus  or  duodenum.  The  appearances  vary  with 
the  period  at  which  the  patient  dies,  and  with  the  character  of  the  cancerous 
affection.  In  scirrhus,  if  ulceration  has  not  taken  place,  the  inner  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  found  in  general  more  or  less  confounded  together,  into  a 
whitish,  indurated,  semi-cartilaginous  mass,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  peritoneal  coat  is  much  less  liable  to  be  affected 
than  the  others,  and  often  remains  free  from  disease.  The  muscular,  mucous, 
and  intervening  cellular  coats  may  often  be  recognized  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  alteration.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Instead  of  this  thickening  of  the  coats,  the  disease  occasionally  consists  of 
a  roundish  mass  or  masses,  projecting  from  the  submucous  tissue,  or  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  into  the  stomach.  Instead  of  being  indurated  and  white,  the 
tumour  is  sometimes  of  a  soft  or  brain-like  consistence,  constituting  medul- 
lary cancer,  and  sometimes  red,  as  if  injected  with  blood,  resembling  fungus 
hsematodes.  In  another  form  of  the  disease,  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  are 
thickened,  and,  instead  of  their  usual  structure,  present  numerous  cells  sepa- 
rated by  fibrous  partitions,  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  deposit.  This  is 
colloid  cancer. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  ulcers  are  found  with  hard,  elevated, 
and  reverted  edges,  and  a  surface  irregular  with  fungoid  excrescences,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  open  orificesof  blood-vessels  of  considerable  magnitude. 
They  are  found  in  different  stages  of  their  progress,  showing  a  disposition  to 
extend  both  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  not  unfrequently  perforating  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  In  this  case,  the  peritoneal  coat  has  often  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  other  neighbouring  organ,  the  substance  of 
which  is  thus  penetrated  by  the  disease,  and  fonns  the  basis  of  the  cancerous 
nicer.  Sometimes  the  adhesion  is  formed  with  the  colon  or  diaphragm,  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  thus  escape  into  the  bowels  or  lungs.  Again, 
the  ulcer  is  seen  opening  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  ex- 
hibits the  marks  of  severe  peritoneal  inflammation.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  carcinomatous  affection  has  extended  anteriorly  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  or  posteriorly  to  the  spine,  before  the  fatal  issue. 
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Cauaes. — Cancer  in  the  stomach  arises  probably  from  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  produce  cancer  elsewhere.  What  these  causes  are  is  uncertain. 
We  must  be  content  with  ascribing  the  result  to  a  peculiar  predisposition  or 
diathesis ;  but  of  the  origin  of  this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  whatever  irritates  or  inflames  the  stomach  may  call  the  predisposition 
into  action.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  at  least  aggravated  by  such  in- 
fluences. The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  excesses  in  eating,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  which  are  often  administered  in  the 
early  stage  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  dyspepsia, 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  perhaps  call  it  prematurely  into 
existence.  The  depressing  emotions  are  thought  to  favour  its  production  ; 
and  Napoleon,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

The  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  before  puberty,  and  seldom  occurs  until 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is  most  common  in  middle  life ;  but  is  not 
unfrequent  in  the  old.     Males  are  said  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  females. 

TrecUment, — This  must  be  entirely  palliative.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  to  protract  life,  and  alleviate  suffering.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  regulate  the  diet  properly.  As  a  general  rule,  no  stronger 
drink  should  be  allowed  than  water,  and  spices  and  other  condiments  should 
be  avoided.  The  food  should  be  mild,  easily  digestible,  and  nutritious,  so  as 
not  to  stimulate  the  stomach  either  by  its  quality  or  quantity.  It  may  con- 
sist of  the  farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  boiled  meats,  broths,  oysters, 
Ac.  Nothing,  on  the  whole,  is  so  suitable  as  milk.  Large  quantities  either 
of  food  or  drink  should  not  be  taken  at  once.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  by  enemata,  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  skin  as  in  chronic  gastritis.  Acidity  may  be  corrected  by  bicarbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potassa,  or  by  lime-water  with  milk  as  food.  A  few  leeches  occa- 
sionally to  the  epigastrium,  and  revulsion  towards  the  same  place  by  means  of 
mbe&cients  or  epispastics,  will  sometimes  prove  useful  by  diminishing  inflam- 
mation. To  relieve  the  pain  or  distress,  to  quiet  irritation,  and  promote  sleep, 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  anodynes;  and  the  preparations  of  opium  are  the 
most  effectual.  The  salts  of  morphia,  or  the  black  drop,  are  probably  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  extracts  of  hemlock  and  henbane,  and  lactucarium  may 
be  used  as  adjuvants  of  opium,  or  as  substitutes.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  ad- 
minister opium  or  laudanum  by  enema,  or  to  sprinkle  acetate  of  morphia,  in 
powder,  upon  a  raw  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium. 

Fibroplastic  tumours  and  fibroid  degeneraiix)n,  as  well  as  all  other  morbid 
growths  and  degenerations,  may  be  seated  in  the  stomach  as  elsewhere ;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  mere  ana- 
tomical curiosities,  as  we  are  neither  able  to  diagnosticate  them,  during  life, 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  nor  to  use  any  other  plan  of  treatment  than 
that  which  the  symptoms  might  suggest. 

Article  III 

IRRITATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Bt  this  term  is  meant  any  morbid  excitement  of  the  stomach,  not  amount- 
ing to  inflammation.  Instances  of  disorder  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon, although  not  usually  associated  by  writers  under  this  name,  and  often 
too  much  neglected  in  practical  treatises.  Though  seldom  in  itself  danger- 
ous, irritation  of  stomach  is  in  many  of  its  forms  very  distressing  to  the 
patient,  and,  if  not  arrested,  often  terminates  in  gastritis,  either  chronic  or 
aente.    It  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  on  the  Ussue  of 
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function  affected,  the  natare  of  the  canse.  and  the  previous  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  the  system.  It  may  affect  the  organic  fhnctions  especially,  the 
nervous  exclusively,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  Though  often  merely  the 
antecedent  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  frequently  a  secondary  or 
attendant  affection  of  other  diseases,  it  yet  has  in  numerous  instances  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  therefore  requires  an  independent  consideration. 
I  shall  treat  of  its  different  forms  first  in  relation  to  the  causes,  and  secondlj 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  some  repetition, 
but  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  Relation  to  its  Causes, 

Irritation  from  Congestion  of  the  Portal  Veins,— Prom  i 

sluggish  state  of  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  liver,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
blood  frequently  accumulates  in  the  veins  which  supply  the  vena  portarnm, 
and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  which  is  excited  into 
morbid  action  by  the  unusual  amount  of  stimulus.  The  affection  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fiilncss,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.  The  appetite  is  somewhat  impaired,  the  tongue  often 
slightly  furred  near  the  root,  the  stools  scanty,  or  light-coloured  from  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  the  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  and  the  mind  irritable  or 
depressed,  and  disposed  to  view  everything  in  a  gloomy  light.  The  condi- 
tion is  one  of  those  to  which  the  name  of  bilious  complaint  is  often  vaguely 
applied.  It  is  a  frequent  antecedent  to  bilious  fevers,  cholera  morf )us,  jion- 
dice,  and  vomiting  of  blood;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
diseases  might  often  be  prevented  by  its  timely  treatment.  It  occurs  most 
commonly  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  weather, 
but  is  found  at  all  seasons.  A  full  dose  of  the  compound  cathartic  pill  or 
other  active  purgative  combination  containing  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill 
with  a  farinaceous  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  will  frequently  remove  the  complaint 
Should  the  hepatic  secretion  not  be  sufficiently  restored  in  this  way,  a  mer- 
curial pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  bva 
mild  laxative  in  the  morning ;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  every  daj, 
or  every  other  day,  until  the  passages  indicate  that  the  liver  is  acting  freely. 
Very  frequently  this  alterative  treatment  will  be  sufficient,  without  the  ante- 
cedent use  of  a  l)risk  cathartic. 

Irritation  from  the  Gastric  Contents.— The  cases  are  vciy  nu- 
merous, in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  irritating  sulx>tanccs 
contained  in  it,  though  so  slight  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notirt 
of  the  physician.     The  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  are  exceedingly  diversfied. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain,  or  oardi- 
algia.  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or  spasmodic.     Some  of  the  most  violenl 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  ibe 
presence  of  indigestible  food.     This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
nausea,  and  occasional  but  ineflbctual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetid,  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.    The 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
covered  with  a  clammy  mucus.     Among  the  snnpathetic  affections  are  often 
supra-orbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  general  malaise, 
chilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
coma.     In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amoants  some- 
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times  to  convulsions.  When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 
gastric  symptoms  arc  usually  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  disease.  After  a 
variable  period,  either  full  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach pass  downward  through  the  pylorus;  and,  in  both  cases,  prompt  relief  is 
obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, the  consequent  depression  is  so  great  as  to  incapacitate  the  stomach, 
for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions. 
Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflammation  becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating ;  indigestible  food ;  substances  which  from 
idiosyncrasy  disagree  with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro- 
ducts of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed ;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secre- 
tions of  the  jstomach ;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum  ;  worms 
in  the  stomach;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this 
variety  of  gastric  irritation.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation 
of  these  causes.  Thus,  indigestible  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  acid  or  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile 
probably  to  provoke  vomiting.  The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach 
otherwise  healthy,  if  the  cause  be  sufficiently  intense ;  but,  when  the  irritation 
proceeds  from  substances  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating 
heartily  when  the  stomach  is  temporarily  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise, 
by  which  nervous  energy  has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles. 
The  character  of  the  offending  agent  nmy  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or 
cohmr  of  tiie  matter  discharged  by  eructation.  Worms  are  often  indicated 
by  a  sense  of  choking,  and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  as  if  there 
wen*  some  foreign  body  in  the  (esophagus. 

Treafment. — This  is  very  simple.     In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of 
a  very  restricted  diet  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient.     In  severer  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  an  emetic.     AVhen  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffi- 
cient to  evacuate  the  stomach.  1  liave  seen  the  most  violent  stomachic  spasm, 
which  had  resisted  j)owerful  anodynes  and  nervous  stimulants,  give  way  im- 
mediately after  vomiting  produced  by  a  copious  draught  of  warm  molasses  and 
water.     When  an  emetic  is  necessary,  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred,  and 
its  administration  accompanied  with  free  dilution.     Large  draughts  of  warm 
water  sometimes  prove  useful  without  emesis.  probably  in  pari  by  diluting  the 
acrid  contents  of  tiie  stomach,  in  part  by  promoting  the  peristaltic  motion 
downward  bv  means  of  the  distension  they  occasion.     After  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  an  aperient  may  often  be  advantageously  given ;  such  as  mag- 
nesia, one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  the  Seidlitz  powder,  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  &c.     If  the  cause  of  irritation  be  an  acid  matter,  the 
antacids  may  be  resorted  to  originally.     Magnesia  is  the  most  efficient ;  but 
the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  and,  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled stomach,  some  one  of  t)ie  preparations  of  ammonia,  ])artieularly  the 
aromatic  spirit,  may  be  used.     J'owdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended, 
and  is  probably  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  irritating  matters.     The 
remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  worms  will  be  mentioned,  when  the  effects 
of  these  parasites  arc  treated  of.     Should  spasm  continue  after  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  it  must  be  treated,  as  hereafter  indicated,  by  anodynes,  nervous 
stimulants,  and  revulsives  to  the  epigastrium. 

Irritation  from  Gout  and  Rheiunatism.— These  diseases  affect- 
ing the  stomach  sometimes  produce  inflammation,  but  more  fre(piently  irrita- 
tion merely,  which  may  be  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  iu  the  muscular 
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function  affected,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  preyions  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  the  sjstem.  It  may  affect  the  organic  fhnctions  especially,  the 
ncrvoas  exclusively,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  Though  often  merely  the 
antecedent  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  frequently  a  secondary  or 
attendant  affection  of  other  diseases,  it  yet  has  in  numerous  instances  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  therefore  requires  an  independent  consideration. 
I  shall  treat  of  its  different  forms  first  in  relation  to  the  canses,  and  secondly 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  some  repetition, 
bat  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  Relation  to  its  Causes. 

Irritation  from  Congestion  of  the  Portal  Veins.— From  a 

sluggish  state  of  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  liver,  or  from  other  canses,  the 
blood  frequently  accumulates  in  the  veins  which  supply  the  vena  portamm, 
and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  which  is  excited  into 
morbid  action  by  the  unusual  amount  of  stimulus.  The  affection  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fiilness,  weight,  or  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.  The  appetite  is  somewhat  impaired,  the  tongue  often 
slightly  furred  near  the  root,  the  stools  scanty,  or  light-coloured  from  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  the  complexion  sometimes  sallow,  and  the  mind  irritable  or 
depressed,  and  disposed  to  view  everything  in  a  gloomy  light.  The  condi- 
tion is  one  of  those  to  which  the  name  of  bilious  complaint  is  often  vaguely 
applied.  It  is  a  frequent  antecedent  to  bilious  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  jaun- 
dice, and  vomiting  of  blood ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
diseases  might  often  be  prevented  by  its  timely  treatment.  It  occurs  most 
commonly  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  weather, 
but  is  found  at  all  seasons.  A  full  dose  of  the  compound  cathartic  pill,  or 
other  active  purgative  combination  containing  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill, 
with  a  farinaceous  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  will  frequently  remove  the  complaint 
Should  the  hepatic  secretion  not  be  sufficiently  restored  in  this  way,  a  mer- 
curial pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night,  and  followed  by  a 
mild  laxative  in  the  morning ;  and  this  plan  should  be  continued  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  until  the  passages  indicate  that  the  liver  is  acting  freely. 
Very  frequently  this  alterative  treatment  will  be  sufficient,  without  the  ante- 
cedent use  of  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Irritation  from  the  Gastric  Contents.— The  cases  are  very  nu- 
merous, in  which  the  excitement  of  stomach  produced  by  irritating  substances 
contained  in  it,  though  so  slight  or  brief  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  sufficiently  beyond  the  line  of  health  to  call  for  the  notice 
of  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  in  such  cases,  are  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  more  or  less  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  is 
of  a  variable  character,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a  morbid  feeling  of  heat,  or 
a  slight  gnawing  sensation,  sometimes  amounting  to  burning  pain,  or  cardi- 
algia,  and  occasionally  gastralgic  or  spa,sraodic.  Some  of  the  most  violent 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  that  I  have  witnessed,  have  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food.  This  uneasiness  is  frequently  associated  with 
nausea,  and  occasional  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  or  with  eructations  of 
fetid,  sour,  acrid,  or  bitter  fluid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  more  feeble  than  in  health,  the  skin  often 
cool,  and  the  tongue  either  unaltered,  or  slightly  furred  towards  the  root,  or 
covered  with  a  clammy  mucus.  Among  the  sympathetic  affections  are  often 
supra-orbital  headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  general  malaise, 
diilliness,  urticaria  or  other  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  stupor  or 
coma.    In  children  and  delicate  females,  the  nervous  disorder  amoants  some- 
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times  to  convulsions.  When  the  sympathetic  affection  is  considerable,  the 
gastric  symptoms  arc  usually  masked,  and  wrong  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  nausea,  or  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure in  the  epigastrium,  will  often  indicate  the  real  seat  of  disease.  After  a 
variable  period,  either  full  vomiting  takes  place,  or  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach pass  downward  through  the  pylorus ;  and,  in  both  cases,  prompt  relief  is 
obtained.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  irritation  has  been  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, the  consequent  depression  is  so  great  as  to  incapacitate  the  stomach, 
for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions. 
Should  the  cause  continue  to  act,  inflammation  becomes  established. 

Excess  in  drinking  or  eating ;  indigestible  food ;  substances  which  from 
idiosyncrasy  disagree  with  the  patient;  acrid  medicines  and  poisons;  the  pro- 
ducts of  acid  fermentation,  or  other  chemical  change  in  the  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed ;  excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors,  and  other  acrid  secre- 
tions of  the  stomach ;  bile  which  has  ascended  from  the  duodenum  ;  worms 
in  the  stomach ;  such  are  the  most  frequent  agents  in  the  production  of  this 
variety  of  gastric  irritation.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the  operation 
of  these  causes.  Thus,  iudigestiblc  food  is  most  apt  to  produce  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  acid  or  other  acrid  matters  to  occasion  cardialgia,  and  excess  of  bile 
probably  to  provoke  vomiting.  The  results  may  take  place  in  a  stomach 
otherwise  healthy,  if  the  cause  be  sufficiently  intense ;  but,  when  the  irritation 
proceeds  from  substances  used  as  food,  it  is  most  easily  induced  by  eating 
heartily  when  the  stomach  is  temporarily  debilitated,  as  after  violent  exercise, 
by  which  nervous  energy  has  been  diverted  from  the  viscera  to  the  muscles. 
The  character  of  the  offending  agent  may  often  be  known  by  the  taste  or 
colour  of  the  matter  discharged  by  eructation.  Worms  are  often  indicated 
by  a  sense  of  choking,  and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  as  if  there 
were  some  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus. 

Treatment, — This  is  very  simple.  In  mild  cases,  abstinence  or  the  use  of 
a  very  restricted  diet  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient.  In  severer  cases,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  an  emetic.  When  the  patient  is  disposed  to  vomit, 
large  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  will  often  be  suffi- 
cient to  evacuate  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  the  most  violent  stomachic  spasm, 
which  had  resisted  powerful  anod3mes  and  nervous  stimulants,  give  way  im- 
mediately after  vomiting  produced  by  a  copious  draught  of  warm  molasses  and 
water.  When  an  emetic  is  necessary,  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred,  and 
its  administration  accompanied  with  free  dilution.  Large  draughts  of  warm 
water  sometimes  prove  useful  without  cmesis,  probably  in  part  by  diluting  the 
acrid  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  part  by  promoting  the  peristaltic  motion 
downward  by  means  of  the  distension  they  occasion.  After  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  an  aperient  may  often  be  advantageously  given ;  such  as  mag- 
nesia, one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  the  Seidlitz  powder,  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  rhubarb,  &c.  If  the  cause  of  irritation  be  an  acid  matter,  the 
antacids  may  be  resorted  to  originally.  Magnesia  is  the  most  efficient ;  but 
the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  and,  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled stomach,  some  one  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  particularly  the 
aromatic  spirit,  may  be  used.  Powdered  charcoal  has  been  recommended, 
and  is  probably  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  irritating  matters.  The 
remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  worms  will  be  mentioned,  when  the  effects 
of  these  parasites  are  treated  of.  Should  spasm  continue  after  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  it  must  be  treated,  as  hereafter  indicated,  by  anodynes,  nervoui 
fltimnlants,  and  revulsives  to  the  epigastrium. 

Irritation  from  Gout  ana  Rheiunatism.— These  diseases  affect- 
ing the  stomach  sometimes  produce  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  irrita- 
tion merely,  which  may  be  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  muscular 
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coat.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended  with  a  vagoe  uneasiness  in  the  epi< 
gastrinm,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  which  characterize  dyspepsia,  so  that  it 
woald  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  afTections  except  by  reference  to  the  mode 
of  onset  and  of  relief,  which  in  gout  and  rheumatism  are  often  sudden,  being 
consequent  the  one  upon  a  retrocession  of  the  disease  from  some  other  part  to 
the  stomach,  the  other  upon  its  transfer  again  to  the  original  seat,  or  elsewhere. 
Even  when  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  seizure  occurs  primarily  in  the  stomach,  it 
may  generally  be  recognized  by  its  disposition  to  alternate  with  pains  in  other 
parts.  When  the  affection  is  seated  in  the  muscular  coat,  it  generally  pro- 
duces spasms,  which  in  some  cases  are  exceedingly  violent  The  remedies 
especially  applicable  to  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  disease  have  been  treated  of 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  are 
urgent,  revulsion  towards  the  extremities  should  be  effected  by  sinapisms  or 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  the  local  symptoms  relieved  by  anodynes, 
g^ven  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum,  according  as  the  stomach  is  re- 
tentive or  otherwise.  When  the  affection  is  purely  spasmodic,  nervous  stima- 
lants  may  be  conjoined  with  the  anodyne.  Emollient  and  anodyne  applications 
to  the  epigastrium  may  also  be  used  ;  but  by  far  the  most  efficient  external 
remedy  is  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  immediately  over  the  stomach,  kept  on 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  the  patient  can  well  support  it. 

Irritation  from  Spinal  Disorder,  Ac— Gastric  irritation  arising 
firom  functional  or  organic  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  semilunar  ganglia, 
or  other  sources  of  nervous  supply  to  the  stomach,  is  a  very  common  affection, 
especially  in  females,  and  is  often  very  injuriously  confounded  with  dyspepsia. 
It  is  attended,  in  different  cases,  by  almost  every  variety  of  symptom  by  which 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  expressing  its  suffering.     AH  kinds  of  pain  men- 
tioned under  chronic  gastritis  arc  occasionally  experienced,  from  the  vague 
distressing  uneasiness  of  epigastrium  so  common  in  dyspepsia,  up  to  violent 
spasm.     The  uneasiness  referred  to  is  sometimes  more  intolerable  than  acute 
pain,  and  is  occasionally  attended  with  great  restlessness,  mental  dejection, 
and  even  with  convulsions.     In  some  cases  the  most  prominent  symptom  is 
vomiting,  which  is  incessant  and  excessive,  so  that  the  patient  can  retaio 
scarcely  anything  upon  the  stomach.     The  tongue  is  generally  clean,  or  but 
slightly  furred,  and  the  appetite  very  variable,  being  in  some  cases  wholl/ 
wanting,  and  in  others  unimpaired.     Occasionally  slight  febrile  symptoms 
appear.     The  duration  is  altogether  uncertain,  sometimes  for  a  few  hours 
only,  sometimes  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  or  years.     It  is  obvioiw 
that  those  cases  must  be  the  most  obstinate,  which  depend  on  organic  disease 
of  the  spine.     Such  cases  arc  easily  recognized.     So  also  are  those  in  which 
the  spine  is  painful  on  being  pressed,  in  the  region  opposite  to  the  stomach. 
The  most  obscure  cases  are  those  in  which  the  ganglia  or  nervous  plexuses 
are  the  source  of  the  mischief.     The  cause  of  these  must  always  be  niore  or 
less  conjectural.    It  is  important,  in  doubtful  gastric  affections,  to  make  pres- 
sure on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrffi  ;  as  very  often  a  seat  will  thus 
be  discovered  fur  the  effectual  application  of  remedies. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  especially  to  the  spine.  It  will  be  vain, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  address  remedies  to  the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may 
be  obtained  from  anodynes,  especially,  according  to  M.  Barbier,  from  the  pre- 
parations of  codeia,  when  the  solar  plexus  is  the  source  of  irritation ;  but  the 
symptoms  return  with  undiminished  force  upon  the  suspension  of  the  medi- 
cine. The  most  effectual  remedy  is  leccliing  or  cui)ping  upon  the  spine,  at 
the  point  where  tenderness  is  discovered  upon  pressure.  Almost  instant  re- 
lief is  sometimes  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  often,  however,  necessary  to 
repeat  the  local  bleeding,  and,  in  some  cases,  several  times  before  a  cure  is 
accomplished.     When  the  complaint  does  not  yield  to  this  remedy,  blisters 
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mmj  be  applied  over  the  spine  at  the  spot  affected ;  and,  in  cases  of  a  chronic 
character,  pnstiUation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic,  sustained  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  will  be  found  very  useful  In  very  obstinate  cases,  setons, 
imies,  or  moxa  may  become  advisable.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of 
firinaeeoos  substances,  as  stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled  rice,  gruels,  &c.,  in 
aeate  cases ;  but,  when  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  the  light  and  most  di- 
gestible kinds  of  animal  food  may  be  employed.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
regularly  open  by  mild  aperients  or  enemata. 

IrritatlOll  from  Sympathy. — Such  is  the  connection  between  the 
stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  that  it  suffers  more  or  less  with  almost 
every  severe  disease  wherever  seated.  Thus,  it  is  one  of  the  first  organs  to 
{MurUcipate  in  that  general  movement  denominated  fever,  no  matter  what  may 
be  its  origin.  A  violent  injury  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting  But  the  organs  with  which  the  stomaco 
appears  to  have  the  closest  connection,  are  the  brain,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  function,  especially  the  uterus. 
Of  the  phenomena,  however,  which  arise  through  sympathy  with  these  organs, 
aa  well  as  of  the  requisite  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here ; 
as  they  will  be  fully  considered  under  other  heads. 

2.  In  Relation  to  the  Phenomena, 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  gastric  irritation  also  in  the  varieties  afforded  by 
its  varying  phenomena.  These  frequently  occur  separately,  or  in  distinct 
groups,  having  the  aspect  of  distinct  diseases,  and  as  such  are  sometimes 
treated  of  by  authors.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  variously  mingled  to- 
gether, and  that  they  not  unfrequently  occur  merely  as  symptoms  of  other 
diseases ;  but,  as  they  also  frequently  appear  more  or  less  isolated,  and  are 
the  most  striking  object  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  a  separate  consideration. 

CSardialgia. — This  term  is  often  confounded  with  gaslrodynia  and  ga9» 
fralgia^  and,  from  its  origin  (xapSia  and  aX/o<;)^  would  appear  to  signify 
nothing  more  than  pain  about  the  cardiac  orifice.  But  it  is  also  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  heartburn  ;  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  re- 
strict its  application  to  that  painful  feeling  of  heat  or  burning,  which  so  often 
attends  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  This 
sensation  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  or  vas- 
cular irritation  of  the  stomach,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  nervous  irritation. 
It  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  acrid  matters  in  the 
stomach,  and  has  been  looked  upon  almost  as  diagnostic  of  acidity.  It  is  to 
be  relieved,  of  course,  by  the  remedies  calculated  to  cure  the  pathological 
condition  of  which  it  is  a  symptom. 

Acidity  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  irritation  of  that 
organ.  A  certain  amount  of  acid  is  healthful,  and  necessary  to  perfect  di- 
gestion ;  but,  when  in  excess,  it  is  extremely  annoying,  and  the  source  fre- 
quently of  inconvenience  if  not  of  danger ;  not  only  causing  the  sensation  of 
cardialgia,  with  other  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sympathetically 
causing  severe  headache,  and  various  cerebral  derangement.  This  excess 
may  result  either  from  chemical  changes  in  the  food  when  not  duly  digested, 
or  from  deranged  gastric  secretion.  The  latter  is,  I  believe,  a  very  frequent 
source  of  it,  not  only  attending  debilitated  conditions  of  the  function,  but 
also  resulting  from  irritation  reflected  through  the  nervous  centres,  from  va- 
rious diseased  organs,  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  This  excessive 
acidity  is  to  be  treated,  for  immediate  relief,  by  antacids,  and,  with  a  view 
to  a  cure,  by  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the  organ,  and  correct  sources 
of  sympathetic  irritation. 
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Gastralgia. — Gastrodynia. — These  terms,  as  their  origin  indicates,  sim- 
ply imply  pain  in  the  stomach.  I  employ  them  to  express  pnre  or  simple 
pain,  without  those  complications  of  morbid  sensation  which  so  often  occnr 
in  stomachic  affections.  This  is  not  unfreqnently  present  in  gastritis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic  ;  but  it  is  also  very  often  purely  nervous,  without  any  ap- 
preciable vascular  disease ;  in  other  words,  is  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  light  I  now  propose  to  consider  it. 

Causes. — Gastralgia  may  proceed  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  gout  or  rheumatism  affecting  the  stomach,  or  from 
certain  not  very  accurately  defined  conditions  of  the  system,  which  constitnte 
a  predisposition  to  neuralgia  in  general.     It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  tbe 
convalescence  from  acute  discn^^es,  and  in  debility  from  other  causes,  such  u 
meagre  diet,  impaired  digestion,  profuse  evacuations,  and  especially  the  Ion 
of  blood.    Anemic  and  hysterical  females  are  very  subject  to  it.    Anxietjof 
mind,  and  the  habitual  influence  of  strong  and  contending  emotions,  freqaentir 
act  as  predisposing  causes.     When  the  predisposition  exists,  the  slightest 
cause  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  pain.     Any  disturbing  emotion,  any  loeil 
affection  which  may  react  sympathetically  on  the  stomach,  even  the  miJdeflt 
articles  of  food  or  of  drink,  are  capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm. 

Diagjwsis. — The  only  affection  with  which  pure  gastralgia  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  wants  the  febrile  symptoms, 
the  great  prostration,  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  steady  course  which 
mark  acute  gastritis,  for  which,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  From 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  so  easily  distinguished ;  the 
symptoms  in  the  latter  being  so  variable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  institute! 
precise  comparison  applicable  to  all  cases.  No  one  symptom  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  can  bo  considered  as  unifonnly  diagnostic ;  but  the  whole, 
taken  together,  will  lead  almost  always  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  pain  in  gastralgia  is  usually  severe,  uncomplicated,  and  often  capri- 
cious, occurring  irregularly,  and  sometimes  leaving  the  j)atient  altogether  for 
a  time.  Instead  of  i)eing  increased,  it  is  often  relieved  by  pressure,  though 
this  is  not  invariai>ly  the  case.  In  chronic  gastritis,  it  is  usually  dull,  often 
complicated  with  burning  or  other  disordered  sensation,  more  steady,  seldoB 
being  entirely  wanting,  and  almost  always  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  the  former  affection,  the  a])petite,  though  variable,  is  often 
undiminished,  vomiting  and  excessive  thirst  unusual,  and  digestion  frequentlj 
as  vigorous  as  in  health  ;  in  the  latter,  the  appetite  usually  suffers,  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  annoyed  with  thir>% 
and  digestion  is  almost  always  impaired.  The  tongue  in  gastralgia  in  not  an- 
frequently  healthy,  the  skin  cool,  and  the  pulse  (piite  undisturbed ;  while,  in 
chronic  gastritis,  though  the  same  condition  of  these  parts  may  sometime* 
exist,  the  contrary  is  more  frequently  the  case.  The  neuralgic  affection  may 
be  attended  with  various  sympathetic  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  dyspmea, 
palpitation,  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  kc.  ;  but  wants  the  extreuie  ema- 
ciation and  hectic  symptoms  which  mark  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  spirits  in  both  are  usually  depressed,  but  in  gastralgia  are  more 
variable,  being  excessively  low  during  the  paroxysms,  and  again  bright  Bvi 
cheerful  when  the  ])ain  remits  or  retires.  Hot  and  stimulating  drinks  gen^ 
rally  aggravate  chronic  gastritis,  while  they  often  relieve  gastralgia.  Inlwth, 
constipation  is  an  almost  constant  attendant,  !mloss  the  case  is  complicated 
with  chronic  enteritis,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  inflammi- 
tory  than  in  the  nervous  affection.  Not  unfrequently  the  two  affection.^  are 
combined  in  the  same  case,  and  the  diagnosis  is  thus  obscured.  In  doohtftd 
cases,  it  is  safest  to  treat  the  disease  as  chronic  inflammation,  and,  if  tbe  meft- 
sures  employed  fail,  then  to  address  our  remedies  to  the  neuralgic  conditioB. 
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Treahnent. — The  most  nrgent  indication,  in  seTere  cases,  is  for  immediate 
relief  from  pain.  For  this  purpose,  anodjnes  mnst  be  used  internally,  and  a 
strong  impression  made  npon  the  epigastrium  by  mbefacient  or  epispastic 
applications.  Opinm,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  is  the  most  efficient  ano- 
dyne; but  other  narcotics,  as  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  belladonna,  extract 
of  hemp,  lactucarium,  and  chloroform,  separate  or  combined,  may  often  be 
advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  con- 
stant impression  for  a  considerable  time.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  might 
sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Great  relief  is  asserted  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  powdered  charcoal ;  but  the  pain,  in  these  instances,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  irritant  matters  in  the  stomach.  According  to  Dr.  Belloc,  the 
best  form  of  charcoal  is  that  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  poplar.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  seyenJ 
times  a  day.  Where  a  sudden,  but  fugitive  external  impression  is  desired,  a 
sinapism  should  be  applied  over  the  stomach ;  when  the  impression  is  to  be 
more  permanent,  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies.  Both  indications  may  be  met  by 
the  use  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Advantage  will  sometimes  be  ibund 
in  sprinkling  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  over  the  blistered  surface, 
deprived  of  the  cuticle. 

A  second  indication  is  to  change  that  condition,  whether  of  the  stomach 
or  of  the  system,  upon  which  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  depends. 
When  the  gastralgia  is  associated  with  debility,  as  in  convalescence  from 
febrile  diseases,  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tonics.  I 
have  seen  the  affection  speedily  give  way  to  the  pure  vegetable  bitters,  or  to 
quinia.  The  former  may  be  given  in  infusion  with  aromatics,  and  a  little 
senna  or  rhubarb.  The  latter  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  when  the  disease 
is  regularly  intermittent.  Nux  vomica  has  been  used  with  advantage.  In 
anemic  cases  the  chalybeates  are  preferable.  The  alterative  mineral  tonics 
have  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  disease.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  James  Johnson ;  but  subnitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  more 
employed.  The  latter  preparation  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.  All  these  remedies  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  opium  or  the  narcotic  extracts.  It  should  always  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  disease  is  connected  with  spinal  irritation,  and  if  so,  the 
remedies  should  be  applied  accordingly.  (Seepage  585.)  If  it  be  of  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  origin,  in  addition  to  other  measures,  stimulant  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  To  meet  this  same  indication,  all  those 
means  should  be  employed  which  are  requisite  for  confirming  the  general 
health,  such  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  in  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments, and  in  summer  upon  mattrasses,  instead  of  featlier-beds,  relaxation 
from  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  business,  and  cheerful  society  and  agreeable 
recreation  when  attainable.  Great  advantage  will  often  accrue  from  visits 
to  the  watering-places,  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  or  residence 
abroad.  Sea  bathing,  or  the  occasional  use  of  the  shower-bath,  may  be  added 
to  the  other  measures. 

In  order  to  avoid  sources  of  irritation,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. The  rules  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia, 
are  applicable  in  the  present  case.  Advantage  is  sometimes  experienced 
from  stimulating  drinks,  as  a  little  brandy  and  water  during  meals ;  but  the 
moral  hazard  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  any  probable  benefit. 

Pyrosis. —  Waterbrash. — The  term  pyrosis  has  been  difl*erently  employed, 
sometimes  to  signify  merely  a  burning  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  some- 
times as  the  title  of  a  peculiar  affection  usually  called  waterbrash.  I  follow 
tiie  example  of  Cullen,  whose  authority  has  almost  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 
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words  among  English  and  American  physicians,  in  using  the  term  cardia]gia 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  pyrosis  exclusively  for  the  latter;  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  application  of  the  words  is  not  supported  by  their 
derivation.  Cullen's  description  of  the  disorder  now  under  consideration  has 
scarcely  been  improved  by  subsequent  writers. 

Pyrosis  usually  occurs  in  paroxysms.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of  con- 
striction and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  an  attempt 
to  assume  the  erect  posture,  and  thus  causes  the  patient  to  lean  forward. 
The  pain  is  often  very  severe,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  burning  sen- 
sation. After  a  while,  the  patient  discharges  by  eructation  considerable 
quantities  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  is  generally  quite  tasteless,  though 
sometimes,  probably  from  accidental  causes,  sour  or  acrid.  Under  this  dis- 
charge, the  pain  gradually  lessens,  and  ultimately  ceases  altogether.  The 
fluid  is  not  usually  thrown  off  at  once,  but  by  repeated  eructations,  which 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.  The  attacks  most  commonly  occur  in  the 
morning  or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  often  also  at  other 
periods.  When  they  have  once  occurred,  they  are  apt  to  be  repeated  at  vary- 
ing intervals  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  intervals,  the  patient  is  often 
exempt  from  dyspeptic  or  other  morbid  gastric  symptoms,  thus  proving  that 
the  affection  is  not  essentially  dependent  upon  dyspepsia,  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  those  diseases. 

Caui<es. — The  causes  of  pyrosis  are  not  well  understood.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  among  those  who  are  meagerly  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge 
in  spirituous  liquors.  Hence,  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  lower  classes  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  whisky  freely.  LinnsBus  mentions  that  it  is  pre- 
valent in  Lapland ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Magnus  Hnss,  of  Stockholm,  it  is 
very  common  throughout  Sweden,  so  as  to  be  a  real  national  scourge,  from 
which  few  of  the  lower  classes  escape.  This  author  ascribes  it  to  the  abuse 
of  spirits,  and  the  habitual  use  of  indigestible  food.  (Archives  Oin.,  5e  sc^., 
L  519.)  But  it  is  confined  to  no  class,  nor  to  any  particular  mode  of  life. 
It  seldom,  however,  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  people,  and  is 
more  common  in  women  than  men.  According  to  Cullen,  its  attacks  may 
be  brought  on  by  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  by  any  considera- 
ble emotion  of  the  mind,  but  for  the  most  part  occur  without  any  known  ex- 
citing cause.  Any  cause  calculated  to  disturb  the  stomach,  independently  of 
diet,  may  occasionally  induce  an  attack,  as  pregnancy,  mental  anxiety,  &c. 

Nalvre. — As  to  tlie  nature  of  the  affection,  we  may  infer  from  the  symp- 
toms that  it  is  a  combination  of  gastralgia  with  vascular  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  relieved  at  each  attack  by  a 
copious  elimination  of  fluid  from  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  stomach.  The 
pain  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
usually  quite  bland  ;  but  to  be  relieved  by  the  production  of  the  fluid.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  cardialgia,  in  which  the  uneasiness  is  ex- 
cited by  the  irritating  character  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
affections,  however,  may  coexist,  especially  in  dyspeptic  cases ;  and  in  such 
we  may  have  the  burning  pain,  and  acrid  or  sour  discharges,  along  with  the 
paroxysms  of  pyrosis.  The  complaint  is  confounded  by  some  writers  with 
gastrorrhcBa,  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  J3ut,  in  the  latter,  the  discharge  is 
mucus,  and  is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  either  inflamed,  or  in  that 
relaxed  condition  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  as  in 
g^tralgia,  conjoined  if  necessary  with  revulsive  applications  to  the  epigas- 
trium. If  the  liquid  discharges  be  sour,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potassa^  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  united  with  the  anodyne.    But 
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this  treatment  is  only  palliative.  The  enrative  processes  most  be  applied  in 
the  intervals.  If  chronic  gastritis  exist,  the  measures  should  first  be  directed 
to  the  cnre  of  that  affection.  If  there  be  no  inflammation,  the  patient  should 
be  put  upon  the  course  of  treatment,  as  respects  medicine,  regimen,  and  modes 
of  life,  applicable  to  dyspepsia.  Some  particular  remedies,  however,  have 
been  recommended  as  especially  useful  in  this  affection.  Among  these  the 
most  prominent  is  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  given  as  directed  under  gastralgia. 
Nitrate  of  silver  may  also  be  employed  with  prospect  of  advantage.  Oxide 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  vegetable  astringents,  have  been  recommended ; 
and  gallic  acid  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  peculiarly  favourable  influ- 
ence. Linnseus  speaks  favourably  of  nux  vomica.  This  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  fiv'e  grains  three  times  a  day,  or  its  active  principle  strychnia,  in 
the  dose  of  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain.  Much  may  be  expected 
from  sulphate  of  quinia  freely  administered,  in  cases  entirely  free  from  symp> 
toms  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Caldwell  states  that  he  has  known  cures  effected 
by  the  use  of  lime-water  and  milk,  with  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  (Notes 
to  Cullen^s  First  Lines.) 

Spasm  of  the  Stomach. — Cramp  of  the  Stomach. — By  these  terms 
is  meant  any  painful  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
The  ordinary  peristaltic  movement  may  become  painful,  in  consequence  of  an 
inflamed  or  highly  sensitive  state  of  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  parts  moved 
by  its  contractions.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  is  not  spasmodic.  Spasm  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  ordinary  healthy  con- 
traction, that  a  similar  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  does  to  their  volun- 
tary movements.  These  are  often  painful  without  being  spasmodic,  as  for 
example  in  rheumatism.  To  constitute  spasm  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  contraction  should  not  only  be  painful,  but  unusual, 
either  in  degree  or  character.  This  disorder  is  very  analogous  to  gastralgia; 
but,  in  the  latter,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  unusual  movement  of  the  stom- 
ach.    The  two  conditions,  however,  oft/sn  coexist. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  pain  and  stricture  or 
contraction  in  the  epigastrium,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  a  remission  or 
complete  intermission  of  pain  in  the  intervals.  The  stomach  sometimes  feels 
as  if  drawn  towards  the  back,  sometimes  as  if  gathered  into  a  ball.  The  pain 
varies  somewhat  in  position,  being  diffused  over  the  epigastrium,  or  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it,  according  as  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  is  affected. 
Sometimes  it  extends  up  into  the  breast,  when  the  oesophagus  participates  in 
the  spasm.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  holds  himself  in  a  bent 
position.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  so  far  from  being  increased,  is  ordinarily 
somewhat  relieved  by  pressure  from  without,  although,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  spasm,  the  stomach  is  left  sore  and  tender  to  external  impression. 
This  is  an  important  fact  in  reference  to  diagnosis.  All  violent  spasmodic 
action  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  tenderness,  as  if  the 
part  had  been  severely  pincheid.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  therefore, 
remaining  after  a  paroxysm  of  gastric  spasm,  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  inflammation.  The  pain  is  in  various  degrees,  from  a  slight 
iugitive  affection,  which  scarcely  merits  notice,  up  to  the  most  violent  of  which 
the  human  frame  is  susceptible.  Perhaps  no  physical  agony  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  severest  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Strong  and  determined  men 
sometimes  scream  under  its  violence.  In  moderate  cases,  little  sympathetic 
disturbance  of  any  kind  is  experienced ;  the  pulse  and  skin  both  remaining 
nearly  in  their  ordinary  state.  But,  when  the  spasm  is  violent,  a  shock  is 
extended  through  the  nervous  centres  to  the  whole  system,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  results  from  a  sudden  and  severe  injury  The  skin  becomes 
cool  and  clammy,  a  cold  sweat  stands  upon  the  brow,  and  the  pulse  is  re« 
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dnced  in  strength  so  as  sometimes  to  become  flattering,  or  scarcely  perceptible. 
Indeed  the  shock  is  occasionally  fatal ;  the  vital  actions  ceasing  entirely, 
ander  the  tremendous  concentration  of  nervons  energy  in  the  stomach.  Thus, 
death  sometimes  occurs  from  the  effects  of  indigestible  food,  or  of  gout  trans- 
lated from  some  other  organ  to  the  stomach.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not 
usual  concomitants  of  spasm  of  the  stomach,  unless  when  the  latter  depends 
upon  some  off'ending  matter  in  the  viscus.  In  such  cases,  the  nausea  is  ex- 
perienced between  the  paroxysms,  being  replaced  during  their  continuance 
by  the  more  violent  sensation.  In  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  often 
contracts  spasmodically,  and  occasions  excruciating  pain. 

Causes, — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  coat  may  throw  the  muscular  sym- 
pathetically into  spasm,  especially  when  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to 
that  affection.  Hence,  it  is  frequently  caused  by  indigestible  food,  such  as 
boiled  cabbage,  cucumbers,  lobsters,  &c. ;  by  substances  which  disagree  with 
the  stomach  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  by  irritating  matters  in  the 
stomach,  whether  the  result  of  alteration  in  the  food  or  of  secretion,  as  acid 
in  excess,  acrid  gastric  juice,  and  bile  regurgitating  from  the  duodenum.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms, 
and  occasional  eructations  or  abortive  efforts  to  vomit,  will  sometimes  ser?e 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Another  common  cause  is  a  collection 
of  air,  either  resulting  from  the  fermenting  food,  or  from  a  secretory  act  of 
the  stomach.  This  will  often  be  indicated  by  belching.  Spasm  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  occasioned  also  by  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  veins, 
by  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  sympathetic  nerve,  by  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, by  cold  externally  applied,  especially  to  the  extremities,  and  by  very 
cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  overheated  or  perspir- 
ing. In  many  persons,  a  strong  predisposition  to  the  affection  exists.  We 
find  it  especially  in  those  debilitated  by  improper  indulgences,  irregular 
modes  of  life,  the  long  continuance  of  depressing  emotions,  or  certain  chronic 
disorders,  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  system.  Hysterical  females,  and 
gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  When  the  pre- 
disposition exists  strongly,  very  slight  causes  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  into 
action.  The  least  irregularity  of  diet,  or  any  unusual  emotion,  especially  of 
an  agitating  character,  even  mental  association  without  emotion,  may  serve 
as  an  exciting  cause.  I  have  heard  of  a  woman,  in  whom  the  smell  of  an 
apple  was  sutUcient  to  induce  an  attack  of  spasm  in  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  with  the  cause,  and  the  precise  measures  neces- 
sary will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  complaints  of  which  this  affection 
is  an  accompaniment.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  remedies  in 
a  general  way.  If  the  spasm  proceed  from  offending  matters  in  the  stomach, 
especially  from  undigested  food,  these  should  be  evacuated  by  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  cathartic.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  not  severe,  it  will  be  sufficient,  instead  of  the  emetic,  to  administer  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum.  If  the  offending  matter  be  acid,  magnesia 
or  other  antacid  should  be  given ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.  After  vomiting,  if  that 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  if  not,  immediately,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
anodynes.  In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent 
dose  of  laudanum,  black-drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  or  hour  till  relief  is  obtained.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  given  in  connection  with  the  cathartic  or  antacid, 
when  either  of  these  may  be  considered  necessary.  Chloroform,  given  inter- 
nally, is  said  to  have  a  happy  effect ;  and,  in  cases  requiring  an  immediate 
and  powerful  impression,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  same  remedy  by  inhala- 
,tion.     In  the  absence  of  all  inflammation,  or  high  vascular  excitement  of  the 
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stomach,  certain  stimulants,  especially  the  nervous,  such  as  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne, ether,  musk,  and  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  may  be  usefully  con- 
joined with  the  anodyne.  If  the  spasm  be  caused  or  accompanied  by  flatus, 
the  aromatics  may  be  freely  used,  as  the  essence  of  peppermint,  spearmint, 
or  pennyroyal,  ginger  tea,  the  compound  spirit  of  layender,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c  External  applications,  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  under  gastralgia,  should  nerer  be  neglected.  The  most  effi- 
cient, on  the  whole,  is  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard.  Obstinate  spasm  of  the 
stomach  has  yielded  immediately  to  the  reyulsion  produced  by  a  large  cup- 
ping-glass applied  to  the  epigastrium.  When  there  is  evidence  of  considera- 
ble vascular  excitement  of  the  stomach,  or  the  disease  is  inflammatory,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  and  in  some  cases  to  bleed  largely. 
Cups  or  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  superadded,  or  substituted,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When  portal  congestion  or  hepatic  disease  exists,  the 
anodyne  remedies  should  be  united  with,  or  followed  by,  a  dose  of  calomel. 
Should  the  spine  be  in  fault,  the  remedies  should  be  applied  to  that  part 
(See  page  585.)  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases,  the  irritation  should  be  in- 
vited to  the  extremities  by  rubefacient  applications.  To  relieve  the  predis- 
position to  spasm,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  system,  and  the  particular  state  of  the  stomach.  The  measures  recom- 
mended in  gastralgia  will  be  found  useful  here. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — The  stomach  throws  up  its  contents  in  two 
different  modes ;  Jirsi,  by  regurgitation  or  eriictalion,  which  is  effected  by  the 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles ;  and  secondly ^  by  vomiiing,  which 
is  the  result  of  various  combined  involuntary  movements,  made  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  former  is  not  essentially  a  morbid  action, 
as  it  often  occurs  in  health.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following  observa- 
tions refer. 

Phenomena. — Vomiting  is  very  generally,  though  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  peculiar  condition  denominated  nausea,  or  sickness  of  stomach.  This  is 
a  distressing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach,  unattended  with  pain, 
and  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  as  not  to  admit  of  description.  It  is  accom- 
panied, in  various  degrees,  with  a  feeling  of  general  languor  and  debility,  a 
small,  feeble,  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  mus- 
cular relaxation,  rigors  and  trembling,  sunken  features,  and  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  probably  also  of  bile.  At  different  periods  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nausea,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  hours,  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  contract  suddenly  and  convulsively  upon  the 
stomach,  the  muscular  coat  of  which  also  contracts ;  w^hile  the  a^sophagns, 
which  is  ordinarily  in  a  state  of  constriction  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  relaxes  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  gastric  contents  upwards.  All  these  move- 
ments are  simultaneous.  In  some  instances,  the  oesophagus  appears  to  relax 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all ;  and  then  those  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit  take 
place,  which  are  denominated  retching.  Occasionally  the  nausea  continues 
long,  and  is  very  distressing,  without  the  occurrence  of  either  vomiting  or 
retching ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  vomiting  appears  to  come  on  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  without  any  preceding  nausea,  or  at  least  with  so  little  as  not 
to  attract  notice.  During  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  is  impeded,  and  there  is  consequently  flushing  of  the  face,  with 
swelling  of  tlie  external  parts  of  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  dis- 
tension in  the  temples,  which  is  sometimes  painful.  Apoplexy  has  resulted 
from  the  pressure  made  on  the  brain  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  pulse  be- 
comes slower  and  fuller,  probably  in  consequence  of  this  pressure.  The  stom- 
ach sometimes  contracts  so  violently  as  to  produce  a  painful  feeling  of 
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daced  in  strength  so  as  sometimes  to  become  flattering,  or  scarcely  perceptible. 
Indeed  the  shock  is  occasionally  fatal ;  the  vital  actions  ceasing  entirely, 
nnder  the  tremendous  concentration  of  nervous  energy  in  the  stomach.  Thus, 
death  sometimes  occurs  from  the  effects  of  indigestible  food,  or  of  gout  timu- 
lated  from  some  other  organ  to  the  stomach.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  Dot 
usual  concomitants  of  spasm  of  the  stomach,  unless  when  the  latter  depeods 
upon  some  offending  matter  in  the  viscus.  In  such  cases,  the  nausea  is  ex- 
perienced between  the  paroxysms,  being  replaced  during  their  continusDce 
by  the  more  violent  sensation.  In  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  stomach  often 
contracts  spasmodically,  and  occasions  excruciating  pain. 

Causes. — Whatever  irritates  the  mucous  coat  may  throw  the  muscular  sjn- 
pathetically  into  spasm,  especially  when  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to 
that  affection,  llence,  it  is  frequently  caused  by  indigestible  food,  socii  u 
boiled  cabbage,  cucumbers,  lobsters,  &c. ;  by  substances  which  disagree  with 
the  stomach  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy;  and  by  irritating  matters  in  the 
stomach,  whether  the  result  of  alteration  in  the  food  or  of  secretion,  ai  acid 
in  excess,  acrid  gastric  juice,  and  bile  regurgitating  from  the  duodenum.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms, 
and  occasional  eructations  or  abortive  efforts  to  vomit,  will  sometimes  serre 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Another  common  cause  is  a  collection 
of  air,  either  resulting  from  the  fermenting  food,  or  from  a  secretory  act  of 
the  stomach.  This  will  often  be  indicated  by  belching.  Spasm  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  occasioned  also  by  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  rein^ 
by  irritation  of  tiie  spinal  marrow  or  sympathetic  nerve,  by  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, by  cold  externally  applied,  especially  to  the  extremities,  and  by  Terr 
cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  when  the  body  is  overheated  or  perspir- 
ing. In  many  persons,  a  strong  prcdisj)osition  to  the  affection  exists.  We 
find  it  especially  in  those  debilitated  l)y  improper  indulgences,  irregoltf 
modes  of  life,  the  long  continuance  of  depressing  emotions,  or  certain  chronic* 
disorders,  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  system.  Hysterical  females,  aDii 
gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  When  the  pre- 
disposition exists  strongly,  very  slight  causes  are  sullicient  to  bring  it  into 
action.  The  least  irregularity  of  diet,  or  any  unusual  emotion,  especially  of 
an  agitating  character,  even  mental  association  witiiout  emotion.  maysiTte 
as  an  exciting  cause.  I  have  heard  of  a  woman,  in  whom  the  smell  of  ao 
apple  was  sullicient  to  induce  an  attack  of  spasm  in  the  stomach. 

IVeahut'jii. — This  must  vary  with  the  cause,  and  the  precise  measures  neces- 
sary will  V)e  indicated  in  connection  with  the  complaints  of  which  this  affection 
is  an  accompaniment.     It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  remedies  in 
a  general  way.    If  the  spasm  proceed  from  offending  nmtters  in  the  stomach, 
especially  from  undigested  food,  these  should  be  evacuated  by  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  cathartic.     When  the  affec- 
tion is  not  severe,  it  will  be  sufficient,  instead  of  the  emetic,  to  administer  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum.    If  the  offending  matter  be  acid,  magnesia 
or  other  antacid  should  be  given;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.    After  vomiting,  if  thai 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  if  not,  immediately,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 
anodynes.     In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  or  an  equivalettt 
dose  of  laudanum,  black-drop,  or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  should  be  gi'O 
at  once,  and  repeated  every  half  hour  or  hour  till  relief  is  obtained.    The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  given  in  connection  with  the  cathartic  or  antadd, 
when  either  of  these  may  be  considered  necessary.     Chloroform,  given  inter^ 
nally,  is  said  to  have  a  happy  effect ;  and,  in  cases  requiring  an  immediate 
and  powerful  impression,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  same  remedy  by  inkala- 
.tion.     In  the  absence  of  all  inflammation,  or  high  vascular  excitement  of  the 
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^^pt  to  occasion  Yomiting.     So  mnch  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
nng,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  the 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &c., 
>certain  the  condition  of  these  organs.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
rom  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  through  the  gan- 
^^>  spinal  centres,  or  from  an  impression  made  by  the  diseased  organs 

1^%  ately  upon  the  brain.  There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  the  nervous 
Vp  resulting  from  various  causes,  which  'disposes  to  that  cerebral  action 
9r  iil  to  vomiting.  Such  a  state  results  from  violent  spasm  of  internal 
w  is,  as  of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ureters,  and  the  bowels ;  from  severe  in< 
js  produced  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows,  falls,  and  sometimes  even 

surgical  operations ;  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  nse  of  the  warm  bath, 
iDd  other  causes  which  induce  faintness ;  from  the  depression  attending  the 
iold  stage  of  idiopathic  fevers ;  and  from  certain  peculiar  influences  disturb- 
ng  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occur  in  exanthematous  fevers,  pregnancy, 
lod  unaccustomed  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  swinging,  riding  back- 
vftrds  in  a  carriage,  kc.  Disorders  of  the  brain  itself  very  frequently  pro- 
loce  nausea  and  vomiting.  Obstinate  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
Blic  features  of  hydrocephalus.  Concussion  and  inflammation  of  the  brun 
ire  frequently  attended  with  it,  as  are  also  various  functional  derangements 
>f  that  organ,  producing  giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  cephalalgia,  &c, 
rhe  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  dogs  is  followed  by  paralysis  of 
lie  oesophagus  and  vomiting ;  proving  that  the  want  of  a  regular  innervation 
ni^  give  rise  to  this  phenomenon. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  vomiting  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  arising  from  gastric  irritation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
lOt  an  unfirequent  attendant  upon  great  depression  of  the  system.  Even  direct 
topression  of  the  stomach  itself  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  producing  it. 
rhas,  draughts  of  tepid  water  often  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably 
>7  their  relaxing  or  depressing  influence ;  for  the  same  quantity,  either  hot, 
NT  cold,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect,  proving  that  it  is  not  by  the  stimulus 
»f  distension ;  and  the  temperature,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  stom- 
ach, cannot  be  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  liquid  is  taken  either  hot  or 
;old,  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indirect  stimulus 
^  the  cold  in  the  other,  obviate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  liquid.  The 
OflB  by  the  stomach  of  its  ordinary  mechanical  support  may  give  rise  to  nau- 
ea  and  vomiting.  Uence,  these  effects  have  resulted  from  relaxation  of  the 
ibdominal  parietes,  and  have  been  relieved  by  a  bandage. 

Treatment, — It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  regard  must 
«  had  to  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  and  remedies 
imployed  accordingly.  Gastric  inflammation  or  irritation  must  be  relieved 
\j  the  means  pointed  out  under  those  heads.  When  the  spine  is  in  fault, 
he  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  that  part.  When  the  vomiting  proceeds 
irom  the  retrocession  of  external  diseases,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recall 
he  irritation  to  the  surface  or  extremities  by  rubefacient,  pustulating,  or 
ilistering  applications.  When  it  is  a  purely  sympathetic  affection,  the  real 
lieease  should  be  attacked  in  its  proper  seat  But  there  are  certain  modes 
if  treatment,  applicable  to  sick  stomach  under  most  circumstances,  which  it 
s  proper  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vomiting  is  sustained  by 
offending  matters  in  the  stomach,  as  for  example  when  small  quantities  of 
aUoos  matter  are  thrown  up  at  each  effort,  the  stomach  should  be  well  cleared 
Hit  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  warm  chamomile  tea,  chicken- water,  or 
iCher  mild  liquid,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 
ji  cases  whoUy  free  from  inflanommtion,  this  treatment  will  often  prove  eflTec- 
yoL.  L  88 
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spasm,  though  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  that  Ha 
contraction  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  act  of  vomiting.  When  the 
vomiting  subsides,  the  patient  is  generally  left  in  a  state  of  universal  relaxa- 
tion, with  a  soil  pulse,  a  moist  skin,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep. 

Explanation. — In  the  production  of  the  above  phenomena,  the  first  impres- 
gion  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  referred  to  the  epi- 
gastric region.  After  the  impression  upon  the  brain  has  reached  a  certaie 
degree  of  intensity,  an  influence  is  sent  down  to  the  various  parts  concerned 
in  vomiting,  by  which  these  parts  are  brought  into  simultaneous  action.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  intervention  of  the  brain  is  essential  to  the  result  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  original  impression  should  be  made  upon  the  sto- 
mach. Other  organs  are  susceptible  of  modifications  in  their  condition,  capa- 
ble of  inducing  the  same  state  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  same  resalts 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  when  the  stomach  is  the  incipient  point  of  the 
movement  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  morbid  impression  is 
sent  first  sympathetically  to  the  stomach  from  the  organ  primarily  affected, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain.  This  may  be  true  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  organ  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  stomach  is  probably  brought  into  the 
circle  of  morbid  movement  solely  through  the  brain.  That  this  is  possible 
is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Mageudie,  who  removed  entirely  the  stomach 
of  a  dog,  and,  having  substituted  for  it  an  inert  bag  filled  with  liqaid,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  on  vomiting  by  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins. 
Again,  the  original  movement  is  often  in  the  brain  itself  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  nausea  and  vomiting  depending  upon  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Mental  associations  alone  arc  sufficient  to  produce  the  result ;  as 
must  be  evident  to  those  in  whom  the  sight  or  smell  of  an  object,  which  has 
already  produced  sickness  of  stomach,  occasions  a  return  of  the  affection.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  occasion  nausea  and 
vomiting  than  the  production,  in  any  mode  whatever,  of  that  state  of  brain 
which  precedes  these  conditions,  when  the  stomach  itself  is  the  seat  of  the 
first  morbid  impression.  This  is  an  important  practical  fact ;  as  a  know- 
ledge of  it  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  true  seat  of  tlie  disease,  which  might  otherwise  be  referred  exclusively 
to  the  stomach. 

Causes. — The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  vomiting  is  inflammation 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  result  equally  takes  place,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  or  irritation,  whether  offending  matter  in 
the  stomach,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  congestion  of  the  portal  veins,  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  disonler,  translated  cutaneous  affections,  spinal  irritation,  or 
direct  sympathy  with  other  organs  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Evidence  is 
very  often  afforded,  as  to  the  precise  cause,  by  the  nature  of  the  substances 
vomited.  If  these  be  excessively  sour,  very  acrid,  or  very  bitter,  the  vomit- 
ing may  in  general  be  inferred  to  proceed  from  acid,  bile,  or  other  offending 
matter  in  the  stomach  ;  if  they  consist  of  mucus,  or  of  substances  swallowed 
not  in  themselves  irritating,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  stomach  itself;  and  whether  this  be  inflammation  or 
irritation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  must  be  decided  by  the  symptoms.  But 
the  ejection  of  bile  must  not  always  be  considered  as  a  certain  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  the  stomach,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  vomiting; 
for  the  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder  during  vomiting,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  hepatic  secretion  during  nausea,  may  cause  an  increased  flow 
into  the  duodenum,  the  action  of  which  viscus  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
is  often  inverted  in  emesis.     Disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  of  the 
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aterus  is  yery  apt  to  occasion  vomiting.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
obstinate  Yomiting,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself,  attention  shoald  be  directed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  Slc., 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  organs.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
may  resnlt  from  an  extension  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  through  the  gan- 
glionic or  spinal  centres,  or  from  an  impression  made  by  the  diseased  organs 
intermediately  upon  the  brain.  There  seems  to  be  a  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  resulting  from  various  causes,  which  'disposes  to  that  cerebral  action 
essential  to  vomiting.  Such  a  state  results  from  violent  spasm  of  internal 
organs,  as  of  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ureters,  and  the  bowels ;  from  severe  in- 
juries produced  by  external  violence,  as  by  blows,  falls,  and  sometimes  even 
by  surgical  operations ;  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
and  other  causes  which  induce  faintness ;  from  the  depression  attending  the 
cold  stage  of  idiopathic  fevers ;  and  from  certain  peculiar  influences  disturb- 
ing to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occur  in  exanthematous  fevers,  pregnancy, 
and  unaccustomed  motions  of  the  body,  as  in  sailing,  swinging,  riding  back- 
wards in  a  carriage,  &c.  Disorders  of  the  brain  itself  very  frequency  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting.  Obstinate  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  hydrocephalus.  Concussion  and  inflammation  of  the  brun 
are  frequently  attended  with  it,  as  are  also  various  functional  derangements 
of  that  organ,  producing  giddiness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  cephalalgia,  &c. 
The  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  dogs  is  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  cesophagus  and  vomiting ;  proving  that  the  want  of  a  regular  innervation 
may  ^ve  rise  to  this  phenomenon. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  vomiting  cannot  always  be 
considered  as  arising  from  gastric  irritation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  an  nnfrequent  attendant  upon  great  depression  of  the  system.  Even  direct 
depression  of  the  stomach  itself  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  producing  it. 
Thus,  draughts  of  tepid  water  often  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting,  probably 
by  their  relaxing  or  depressing  influence ;  for  the  same  quantity,  either  hot, 
or  cold,  does  not  produce  the  same  effect,  proving  that  it  is  not  by  the  stimulus 
of  distension ;  and  the  temperature,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  stom- 
ach, cannot  be  the  exciting  cause.  When  the  liquid  is  taken  either  hot  or 
cold,  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  heat  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indirect  stimulus 
of  the  cold  in  the  other,  obviate  the  depressing  influence  of  the  liquid.  The 
loss  by  the  stomach  of  its  ordinary  mechanical  support  may  give  rise  to  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Uence,  these  effects  have  resulted  from  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  have  been  relieved  by  a  bandage. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  pathological  condition  upon  which  it  depends,  and  remedies 
employed  accordingly.  Gastric  inflammation  or  irritation  must  be  relieved 
by  the  means  pointed  out  under  those  heads.  When  the  spine  is  in  fault, 
the  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  that  part.  When  the  vomiting  proceeds 
from  the  retrocession  of  external  diseases,  attempts  should  be  made  to  recall 
the  irritation  to  the  surface  or  extremities  by  rubefacient,  pustulating,  or 
blistering  applications.  When  it  is  a  purely  sympathetic  affection,  the  real 
disease  should  be  attacked  in  its  proper  seat  But  there  are  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  applicable  to  sick  stomach  under  most  circumstances,  which  it 
is  proper  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions. 

Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  vomiting  is  sustained  by 
olTending  matters  in  the  stomach,  as  for  example  when  small  quantities  of 
bilions  matter  are  thrown  up  at  each  effort,  the  stomach  should  be  well  cleared 
out  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  warm  chamomile  tea,  chicken-water,  or 
other  mild  liquid,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 
In  cases  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  this  treatment  will  often  prove  effec- 
yoL.  L  88 
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tual,  eyen  though  the  Yomiting  may  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
irritant.  A  tumbler  full  of  warm  water  sometimes  immediately  settles  a 
disturbed  stomach,  without  being  vomited. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  thus  cleansed,  if  cleansing  should  be  neces- 
sary, the  most  efficient  remedy,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  opium.  This  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  extract,  tincture,  camphorated  tincture,  black  drop, 
or  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  The  late  Prof.  Chapman  recommended  a 
pill  which  had  become  hard  b/  keeping.  The  camphorated  tincture  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  vascular  excitement  of  stom- 
ach, the  black  drop,  or  sulphate  or  acetate  of  morphia  to  others.  The  dose 
may  be  from  the  sixth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  preparations,  and  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two  if  required.  Should 
the  remedy  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  very  advantageously 
by  enema.  An  anodyne  injection  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
with  two  fluidounces  of  thin  starch  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  is  a  mosi 
excellent  remedy  in  vomiting.  Should  this  be  resisted,  half  a  grain  of  finefy 
powdered  acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blis- 
tered surface  upon  the  epigastrium.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  a  denuded 
surfiAce  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  very  speedily  by  the  strong  soluUon 
of  ammonia,  or  the  careful  application  of  nitric  acid. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  opium  in  efficiency  is  probably  revulsion  to  the 
epigastrium  by  means  of  rubefacients  or  blisters.  An  elegant  cataplasm  for 
the  purpose  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves, 
ginger,  and  pepper,  incorporated  by  means  of  warm  spirit,  and  some  adhesive 
substance,  as  honey  or  molasses.  Flannels  moistened  with  a  decoction  of 
Cayenne  pepper  in  spirit,  or  with  the  oil  of  horsemint  or  of  turpentine,  may 
also  be  used,  although  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  latter  oil  is  an  objection  to 
it  But  the  most  effectual  of  the  rubefacients  is  a  sinapism  made  with  pure 
mustard  and  water,  which  should  be  kept  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
When  a  lasting  impression  is  required  a  blister  may  be  resorted  to. 

Lime-water  and  fresh  milk,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  of  each  eveiy 
half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  are  very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  not  too 
much  excitement,  where  some  nutriment  is  required,  and  especially  where 
the  stomach  rapidly  creates  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  water,  either  alone  or  sweetened  with  ginger  syrup,  is  an 
excellent  as  well  as  agreeable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  occasionally  as  the 
patient  wishes  drink,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  and  each  dose  should 
be  in  a  separate  phial.  When  there  is  vascular  irritation  of  stomach,  it  is 
best  given  without  syrup,  and  very  cold.  A  dose  of  the  effervescing  draught, 
made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  lemon-juice  (see  U,  S.  Dispensatory)^ 
given  every  hour  or  two,  is  especially  useful  in  febrile  cases.  The  Seidlitz 
powder,  in  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  dose,  may  be  given  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  similar  intervals. 

Different  saline  substances,  besides  those  just  mentioned,  have  been  found 
useful  by  some  practitioners  in  very  small  doses.  Among  them,  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  have  been  recommended.  They  may  possibly 
sometimes  prove  useful  by  meeting  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  stomach,  or  by 
sustaining  a  slight  peristaltic  movement,  and  thus  causing  irritating  secre- 
tions to  pass  downwards. 

In  the  absence  of  vascular  excitement,  and  especially  in  cases  of  debilitated 
or  depressed  stomach,  the  various  aromatics  are  often  useful.  That  one  should 
be  selected  which  is  usually  most  acceptable  to  the  patient.  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  are  upon  the  whole  best  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  administered  in 
sweetened  water,  or  preferably  dissolved  in  water  with  the  intervention  of 
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carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  directed  by  tlie  Pharmacopoeia.    Certain  aromatic 

Sirits  or  tinctures  may  also  be  used,  in  tbe  dose  of  a  flnidrachm.  Such  are 
e  compound  spirit  of  laTender,  and  the  componnd  tinctures  of  cardamom 
and  of  cinnunon.  I  have  found  tbe  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  the  dose  of 
i&fteen  or  twenty  drops,  highly  efiScient  in  similar  cases.  It  is  an  elegant  ad- 
dition to  antacid  mixtures,  in  cases  of  acidity  connected  with  nausea  and 
▼omiting.  Small  quantities  of  brandy  and  water,  spiced  brandy,  spiced  wine, 
the  sparkling  wines,  ether,  and  Hoffmann's  knod3me,  have  also  been  advan* 
tageously  used  in  depressed  states  of  the  stomach. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  highly  recommended  for  vomiting, 
when  a  mere  functional  disorder,  is  creasote  in  the  dose  of  a  drop,  repeated  oc- 
casionally. Some  have  found  chloroform,  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
minims,  shaken  in  water,  highly  successful ;  and  the  same  remedy  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  has  been  recommended.  Injections  of  iced  water  into  the  rectum 
are  asserted  to  have  been  very  useful  in  vomiting  connected  with  hysteria. 
Small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  have  been  successfully  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  vomiting  of  pregnant  women ;  and  frictions  with  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna over  the  hypogastrium  are  recommended,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, by  Bretonneau.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  obey  the  intimations 
of  the  stomach  itself,  which  is  occasionally  quieted  in  this  way  when  all 
ordinary  measures  fail.  I  have  seen,  for  example,  a  patient  at  once  cured  of 
▼omiting  by  roasted  onions,  which  had  been  urgently  and  perseveringly  called 
for,  when  the  stomach  rejected  everything  else  that  could  be  given,  even  a 
little  cool  water.  (See  page  21*1.) 

Begurgitatiorif  which  is  generally  the  result  of  a  sense  of  distension  or  other 
nneasiness  produced  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  treated 
by  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  it,  as  opiates  or  other  narcotics,  with  tonics,  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  by  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and  bowels.  Sometimes  it  is  partially  or  wholly  voluntary,  and  seems  to  be 
sustained  by  habit.  In  such  cases,  mental  influences  must  be  made  use  of, 
and  especially  such  as  shall  absorb  the  attention  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  ab- 
stract it  from  the  stomach.  An  exceedingly  obstinate  and  even  dangerous 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  which  had  resisted  vari- 
ous remedies  for  a  long  time,  but  yielded  at  last  to  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form, applied  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  repeated  several  times.  (N,  Y, 
Joum.  of  Med. y  i.  297.) 

Yeasty  VomUing. — There  is  a  kind  of  vomiting,  in  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  brown  liquid  are  thrown  up,  generally  very  sour,  which  on  standing 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  and  covers  itself  with  a  thick  coating  of  froth,  closely 
resembling  that  of  fermenting  beer ;  the  bulk  of  the  vomited  matter  being 
thereby  very  greatly  increased.  On  examination  by  the  microscope,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  found  to  contain  the  ordinary  yeast  plant,  and,  besides  this,  vast 
numbers  of  another  microscopic  fungus,  named  by  Goodsir  Sarcina  ventriculi^ 
ftom  its  resemblance  to  a  pack  of  wool.  Dr.  Todd,  of  London,  has  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  this  kind  of  vomiting  is  generally  dependent  on, 
if  not  pathognomonic  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  with  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus,  whereby  the  food  and  other  matters  swallowed  are  retained,  under- 
going more  or  less  chemical  change,  until,  accumulating  to  an  amount  which 
the  stomach  can  no  longer  tolerate,  they  are  rejected.  The  pyloric  affection 
may  be  carcinomatous,  but  probably  is  more  frequently  a  cicatrix,  or  an  ex- 
isting ulcer  with  thickened  submucous  tissue.  {Ixmd,  Med.  Times  and  CUu., 
July,  1854,  p.  1.)  Sulphite  of  soda  was  employed  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a  re- 
medy for  this  affection,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  sul- 
phurous acid  might  be  useful  in  the  destruction  of  parasitie  fungi     The  firee 
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acid  of  the  fermenting  liquid  decomposes  the  sniphite ;  and  the  snlphorons 
acid,  being  liberated,  fulfils  the  requisite  condition.  The  remedy  has  been 
found  in  many  instances  to  produce  the  expected  effect  of  destroying  the  sar- 
cina,  and  partial  relief  has  been  afforded ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
is  a  result  of  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  vomiting,  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  affection,  the  disease  in  general  is  not  materially  sJbated.  The  sarcina 
has,  indeed,  been  found  under  other  conditions,  as  in  the  stomach  of  diabetic 
patients  without  yeasty  vomiting,  in  the  bowels,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  the  bladder,  and  even  the  nostrils ;  but  nowhere  so  abundantly  as 
under  the  circumstances  above  referred  to.  The  sulphite  of  soda  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  cure  must  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  measures  ^addressed  to  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  stomach.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  similar 
case  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was  discharged  apparently  well, 
after  a  treatment  of  several  months  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  presence  of 
an  acid  in  the  gastric  liquors  favours  the  production  of  the  sarcinsB,  which 
cease  to  appear  when  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline.  Dr.  GFeo.  Budd  has 
found  creasote  useful  in  yeasty  vomithig ;  and  common  salt  has  also  in  his 
hands  proved  destructive  of  the  fungus. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  after  long  resisting  all  other  treatment,  has  been  per- 
manently removed  by  the  occurrence  of  sea-sickness  during  a  voyage. 

Oreat  thirst  often  attends  vomiting,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  calling  for 
drink ;  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  only  a  very  small  quantity  at  one  time. 

In  some  cases,  the  vomiting  becomes  liabitiial,  the  stomach  and  system  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it,  and  the  health  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has  recorded  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  lady  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  her  age,  who  for  forty  years  had  never  retained  a  meal,  and 
yet  had  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  health,  and  still  continued  to  do  so.  (Bost, 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Iv.  25*7.)  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  affection. 

Sea-Sickness. — This  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a 
separate  notice.  It  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  sickness  produced 
on  land  by  various  unusual  motions,  such  as  riding  backward  in  a  carriage, 
swinging,  rocking,  or  turning  rapidly  round  as  in  waltzing.  Sea-sickness 
differs  only  in  its  greater  intensity  and  duration,  which  are  attributable  to 
the  continued  and  unavoidable  operation  of  its  cause. 

This  afl'ection  is  often  preceded  by  vertigo,  and  sometimes  by  headache. 
In  some  individuals  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  sinking,  and  great  distress 
at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  described  as  worse  than  vomiting,  and  which 
occasionally  lasts  for  a  long  time.  Sickness  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  how- 
ever, in  general  soon  come  on.  The  vomiting  is  frequent  and  exceedingly 
distresshig,  with  convulsive  heaving  of  the  stomach  which  extorts  groans 
from  the  patient.  Along  with  this  is  a  general  feeling  of  wretchedness  and 
prostration,  which  in  bad  cases  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient 
utterly  inattentive  to  everything  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  Ufe. 
The  affection  is  usually  harmless  in  its  results,  but  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  by  inducing  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  or  wearing  the  patient  out 
through  protracted  suffering.  The  probability  is,  that,  in  such  cases,  there 
has  been  previous  disorder  or  morbid  tendency,  which  was  merely  aggravated 
or  called  into  action  by  the  sea-sickness. 

Individuals  vary  exceedingly  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  affection.  Some 
are  never  attacked  by  it,  others  only  in  their  first  voyage,  and  others  again  in 
every  voyage  which  they  undertake.  With  some  it  continues  but  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days,  with  others  so  long  as  they  are  at  sea.  Some  persons, 
even  long  accustomed  to  the  sea,  are  attacked  with  it  whenever  the  waves  are 
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more  than  nsnally  agitated.  In  most  individnals,  however,  it  occurs  bnt  once 
in  the  Toyage,  and  continaes  only  for  a  period  varying  from  one  or  two  days 
to  a  week.  It  is  said  that  infants  and  very  old  people  are  rarely  attacked, 
and  that  women  are  more  sasceptible  than  men.  It  almost  always  ceases 
immediately  after  landing. 

The  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  undoubtedly  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
pitching  of  a  vessel,  or  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  bow  and 
stem,  is  most  apt  to  produce  it.  The  affection  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
ship  is  sailing  against  a  head  sea,  or  tossing  in  a  calm,  before  the  waves 
excited  by  the  previous  storm  have  subsided.  It  is  least  experienced  in  large 
ships,  and  in  those  heavily  laden. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  operation  of  the  cause.  The 
sickness  has  been  ascribed  to  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  viscera  rubbing 
against  each  other.  But  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to  the  similar 
affection  occurring  on  land,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  most  cases,  any 
such  friction  occurs.  Dr.  WoUaston  gives  a  purely  physical  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  he  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
rise,  and  its  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain  during  the  sinking  of  the 
ship,  as  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  rises  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. But  this  would  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the 
horizontal  position  at  sea,  or  from  riding  backward  in  a  carriage.  Dr.  Darwin 
ascribed  it  to  a  disturbance  of  brain  consequent  upon  the  unusual  impression 
produced  upon  the  vision  by  the  motions  of  the  vessel ;  and  Dr.  E.  Miller,  of 
New  Tork,  coincided  in  this  opinion,  extending  the  explanation  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  that  of  sight.  This  is  probably  a  correct 
view.  The  brain  is  thrown  into  a  disturbed  condition  by  the  association  of 
its  present  impressions,  received  through  the  senses,  with  the  very  different 
impressions  previously  received  from  similar  objects ;  and  this  disturbance  is 
exactly  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  nausea  and  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. In  support  of  this  view,  the  facts  may  be  adduced,  that  the  disorder 
gradually  ceases  as  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  new  impressions ; 
that  it  is  experienced  in  a  less  degree  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  or  in  the  dark,  than  under  opposite  circumstances ;  that  it  is  dimi- 
nished or  obviated  by  intense  engagement  or  pre-occupation  of  the  mind ; 
and,  finally,  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  by  certain  deceptions 
of  the  senses,  as  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  some  fluctuating  object,  and 
the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 

TrecUment. — From  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  a  person  may 
diminish  or  obviate  sea-sickness  by  assuming  the  horizontal  position,  espe- 
cially in  a  hammock,  and  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ship*s  movements  as 
possible,  and  keeping  his  eyes  closed.  This  is  a  desirable  measure  for  very 
susceptible  persons,  on  very  short  voyages ;  but  would  be  too  irksome  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  submit  to  the 
present  transient  evil,  and  thus  gain  immunity  for  the  future.  To  alleviate 
the  distress,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  the  attention  upon  something  calculated 
to  interest  it,  and  to  assist,  if  admissible,  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ship. 
Much  may  be  done  towards  overcoming  the  tendency  to  sickness,  by  a  deter- 
mination not  to  give  way  to  it,  by  keeping  about  instead  of  lying  by,  and  by 
being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Seamen  advise  the  compression 
of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  tight  girdle.  The  patient  may  advantageously 
use  acidulated  drinks  and  liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  In  severe 
cases,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  various  remedial  measures  mentioned  under 
vomiting.  Washing  out  the  stomach,  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and 
the  use  of  opiates,  diffusible  stimulants,  or  chloroform,  in  small  doses,  have 
been  especially  recommended.     The  food  should  be  easily  digestible,  and 
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moderately  taken.     I  have  found  nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters. 

Siok-headaohe. — This  is  Terj  often  essentially  a  gastric  affection,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  in  this  place. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  in  the  head  sometimes  comes  on  abruptly,  but  is 
usually  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  confusion  of  head, 
▼ertigo,  dulness,  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  and  perrersion 
of  hearing  or  sight,  especially  of  the  latter.  There  is  often  a  glimmering 
before  the  eyes,  or  mnsose  volitantes,  or  dimness ;  in  some  cases,  objects  are 
bordered  with  a  halo  of  prismatic  colours,  in  others  are  only  half  seen,  and 
in  others  again  appear  double.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  complains  of 
numbness  or  formication  in  the  extremities,  generally  upon  one  side,  and  this 
numbness  sometimes  continues  after  the  headache  comes  on.  Coldness  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  irregular  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  deficient  urinary 
secretion  are  also  among  the  occasional  premonitory  symptoms.  Sometimes 
the  appetite  is  impaired ;  sometimes  the  patient  eats  a  hearty  meal  imme- 
diately before  the  attack.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  usually  slight  at  first,  and 
gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  intense ;  but  sometimes  it  is  violent  from 
the  outset  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  felt  in  the  forehead,  over  the 
brow,  or  in  the  eye,  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  but  generally  on  both ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  eyeballs  are  sore  to  the  touch.  In  some  instances,  the 
pain  extends  over  the  whole  head,  or  is  felt  more  especially  in  the  back  of  the 
head  or  neck.  It  is  often  attended  with  chilliness,  flushes  of  heat,  and  other 
deranged  sensations ;  but  the  pulse  is  almost  always  natural  or  nearly  so  in 
firequency,  and  thus  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  the  case  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  tongue  is  in  some  instances  slightly  furred.  After  the  pain  has 
continued  for  some  time,  nausea  occurs,  by  which  it  is  somewhat  relieved ; 
and  there  is  often  an  alternation  of  severe  headache  and  nausea  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  latter  gradually  increasing,  until  at  length  vomiting  takes 
place.  The  matters  discharged  are  usually  sour  or  bitter,  but  sometimes 
tasteless,  especially  if  some  antacid  medicine  has  been  taken.  After  vomit- 
ing freely,  the  patient  usually  falls  asleep,  and,  having  rested  for  several 
hours,  awakes  free  from  pain  or  nearly  so.  Should  a  dull  pain  in  the  head 
remain,  it  generally  disappears  after  a  meal,  or  upon  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  disease  thus,  in  most  instances,  runs  its  course  within  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  protracted  with  little  abatement  of 
violence  for  two  or  three  days  ;  the  patient  frequently  vomiting  during  that 
period.  In  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  liver  or  head  is  in- 
volved otherwise  than  merely  by  sympathy  with  the  stomach.  Some  persons 
suffer  much  less  than  others,  having  but  a  slight  headache,  which  is  very 
soon  relieved  by  vomiting.  Occasionally  the  attack  subsides  without  vomit- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  downward. 
This  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  patient  fall  asleep  before  vomiting.  The  paroxysm 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  causes  making  a  strong  impression,  whether  on 
the  mind  or  body.  The  attacks  in  some  persons  are  rare ;  in  others  very 
frequent,  occurring  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week,  with  scarcely  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  pain  in  the  intervals. 

Causes. — In  persons  predisposed  to  sick-headache,  slight  causes  are  suffi- 
cient t^  induce  an  attack.  It  is  brought  on  by  the  use  of  indigestible  or 
acescent  food,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  great  bodily  fatigue,  loss  of  rest, 
extraordinary  mental  inquietude  or  exertion,  exposure  to  cold  when  warm  and 
perspiring,  and  by  whatever  else  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  accumula- 
tion of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  predispo- 
sition for  the  most  part  consists  in  debility  of  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  renders  the  brain  especiidly  sensible  to  gastric 
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irritation.  Hence,  all  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  predisposing  causes  of 
sick-headache.  (See  Dyspepsia,)  It  maybe  proper  to  mention  here,  as 
among  the  most  prominent,  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  tea,  especially  of 
the  former.  These  nervous  stimulants,  when  long  and  f^ely  employed,  have 
the  direct  effect  of  diminishing  the  energy  both  of  the  stomach  and  brain,  by 
the  state  of  excitement  which  they  produce  in  these  organs ;  and  their  opera- 
tion often  escapes  notice,  because  their  immediate  effect  is  not  unfrequently 
to  relicTe,  for  a  time,  the  affection  resulting  from  their  habitual  use. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  stomach,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  induced  either  by  an  excess  of  acid,  by  undi- 
gested food,  by  acrid  gastric  secretions,  by  regurgitated  bile,  or  by  yenous 
congestion  resulting  from  a  sluggish  state  of  the  liver.  In  the  last  case, 
neither  acid  nor  bile,  nor  any  other  irritating  matter,  is  necessarily  vomited, 
and  the  hepatic  secretion  is  proved  to  be  deficient  by  the  want  of  colour  in  the 
stools.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  secondary. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  organ  is  sometimes  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  morbid  impression,  and  that  the  stomach  is  secondarily  involved. 

Many  persons  appear  to  be  constitutionally  liable  to  sick-headache,  which 
begins  with  them  early  in  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  remedies,  con- 
tinues to  recur  during  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  (Generally,  however, 
the  tendency  decreases  with  advancing  age,  and  at  length  ceases.  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  paroxysms 
in  most  instances,  become  milder  and  less  frequent  before  fifty,  and  cease  be- 
fore sixty.  {Letters,  dtc.,  pp.  60-53.) 

Treatment. — This  must  be  considered  in  relation  first  to  the  paroxysm,  and 
secondly  to  the  interval.  The  attack  may  often  be  prevented  by  proper  mea- 
sures applied  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  patient  will  generally  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  offending  cause.  If  this  be  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  happens  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  magnesia  will  be 
found  among  the  most  effectual  preventives.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  may  be  substituted,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  not  desired. 
These  antacids  may  be  elegantly  administered  in  carbonic  acid  water,  com- 
bined with  a  little  ginger  syrup,  and  a  fluidrachm  of  some  aromatic  or  tonic 
tincture,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of  cardamom,  or  of  gentian. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  will  form  a  useful  ad- 
dition, when  the  stomach  is  considerably  debilitated.  If  bile  be  the  offending 
cause,  some  quick  and  gentle  cathartic  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  case ;  as 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  or  two  Seidlitz  pow- 
ders, or  a  little  infusion  of  senna.  When  the  cause  appears  to  be  deficient 
hepatic  action,  a  dose  of  calomel,  with  or  without  another  cathartic,  will  be 
most  efficient.  Certain  nervous  stimulants  also  will  frequently  set  aside  the 
paroxysm,  by  obviating  the  sympathetic  impression  upon  the  brain ;  and  they 
are  especially  serviceable  when  the  affection  is  primarily  cerebral.  The  best 
of  these  is  perhaps  strong  tea.  Coffee  answers  with  some,  but  more  frequently 
fails.  Citrate  of  caffein,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour  has  been  recom- 
mended. A  teaspoonful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  given  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  known  attacks  of  sick-headache  to  be  averted 
by  a  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  connection  with 
two  or  three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

These  same  remedies  may  also  be  employed  during  the  paroxysm  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  will  sometimes  set  it  aside  even  when  fully  formed.  But, 
when  nausea  has  commenced,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  promote  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile 
tea,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  Free  dilution  with  warm  water  some- 
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times  settles  the  stomach,  and  favoars  a  solation  of  the  paroxysm.  When 
the  headache  is  seTere,  the  patient  should  retire  to  bed,  in  a  dark  room,  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  thus  sometimes  fall  asleep,  and  awake 
much  relieved,  without  vomiting.  Bathing  the  temples  and  forehead  with 
spirit  of  lavender,  Cologne  water,  or  other  aromatic  spirit,  sometimes  affords 
relief  as  also  does  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  of  ether  confined  by 
the  hand  so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  volatilization.  Many,  when  they  fed 
the  paroxysm  approach,  prefer  submitting  quietly,  and  allowing  it  to  have 
its  course.  Should  the  head  not  be  relieved  after  the  stomach  has  been  fully 
evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  unable  to  sleep,  a  dose  of  laudanum  or  sulphate 
of  morphia  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  cathartic.  If,  however,  any  evi- 
dence of  cerebnd  congestion  exist,  the  opiate  should  be  withheld.  In  such  a 
case,  bleeding  or  leeching  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  in  the  intervals  little  need  be  said  here.  All 
those  measures  are  indicated,  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  at  once  the 
stomach  and  the  nervous  system.  These  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  dys- 
pepsia. Among  them  none  is  more  important  than  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
disposing causes.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and  tea, 
especially  the  former,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these  causes.  I  have 
repeatedly  known  cures  of  sick-headache  to  be  effected  by  an  entire  abstinence 
from  coffee,  where  other  means  had  failed ;  and  one  striking  instance  occurs 
to  me  in  which  an  individual,  after  suffering  long  and  severely  with  the  dis- 
ease, obtained  an  entire  exemption  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  black  tea, 
which  was  his  only  indulgence.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  an 
abstinence  first  from  coffee,  and,  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  from  tea 
also,  even  from  black  tea.  These  beverages,  as  has  been  stated,  often  operate 
advantageously  as  remedies  in  the  paroxysm ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of 
those  very  properties  which  render  their  habitual  use  poisonous  to  some 
persons.  Tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  if  habitually  indulged  in,  should 
also  be  given  up. 

Various  remedies  have  been  extolled  as  peculiarly  useful  in  this  complaint 
Thus,  cider  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Connecticut.  (N.  Y,  Med, 
Repository,  vol.  2.)  This  may  prove  useful  in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  but  is 
not  generally  ai)plicable.  Dr.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia,  cured  a  very  obstinate 
case  by  the  long-continued  use  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  doses 
of  about  three  drops  three  times  a  day.  (Mease  on  Sick-headache.)  In  cases 
where  the  paroxysm  returns  at  regular  intervals,  as  sometimes  happens,  sul- 
phate of  quiuia  will  often  effect  at  least  a  temporary  cure.  Should  the  biliary 
secretion  be  habitually  deficient,  a  mercurial  pill,  or  a  grain  of  calomel,  should 
be  given  every  night,  or  ^very  other  night,  followed  by  a  laxative  next  morn- 
ing, and  continued  till  the  evil  is  corrected. 

Morbid  Appetite. — There  are  two  forms  of  morbid  appetite,  one  in 
which  the  desire  for  food  is  abnormally  increased,  the  other  in  which  it  is 
directed  towards  unusual  objects.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  vora- 
cious, in  the  latter,  perverted  or  depraved. 

1.  Voracious  AppetHe. —  Voracity. — Canine  Appetite. — BouUmia. — There 
are  various  degrees  of  this  affection,  from  a  slight  increase  beyond  the  point 
of  health,  to  a  constant  and  insatiable  craving  for  food.  Cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  patient  when  awake  was  never  content  unless  eating,  and  in 
which  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  food  was  consumed.  Dr.  Mortimer, 
in  the  43d  volume  of  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  who,  in  six  successive  days,  took  a  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  food  weighing  three  hundred  and  eighty -four  pounds 
eight  ounces,  equal  to  about  sixty-four  pounds  a  day.  In  such  cases,  when 
food  is  withheld,  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  inquietude,  or  even  faint- 
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ness,  with  an  indescribable  vacuity  or  sinking  of  stomach,  a  sort  of  craving 
void,  which  impels  the  patient  to  seize  voraciously  upon  everything  in  the 
shape  of  food,  however  unsuitable  or  ordinarily  repulsive,  and  even  to  gnaw 
his  own  flesh  if  not  indulged.  Individuals  with  this  propensity  are  usually 
thin  and  even  emaciated ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  food  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  an  increased  nutrition,  and  enormous  obesity  is  the  consequence. 
In  cases  of  the  former  kind,  the  food  is  sometimes  vomited,  and  sometimes 
passes  quickly  through  the  bowels,  without  undergoing  digestion.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  rapidly  digested,  and  is  converted  into  chyle  and  blood,  but  merely 
serves  to  supply  materials  for  hemorrhage,  or  some  abundant  excretion,  as 
that  of  perspiration  or  urine. 

If  it  be  considered  that  hunger  is  a  sensation,  which,  though  always  refer- 
red to  the  stomach,  and  often  originating  in  that  organ,  may  be  equaUy  pro- 
duced by  impressions  sent  to  the  brain  from  the  capillary  vessels  all  over  the 
body,  when  in  want  .of  supplies  for  the  nutritive  function,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  voracious  appetite  may  depend  either  upon  a  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  state  of  the  nutritive  function  in  general. 
Hence,  we  find  it  as  a  consequence  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  gastric  irritation, 
proceeding  from  stimulating  secretions  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  nourishing  matter  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  an  unusual  energy  in 
the  nutritive  process.  Hence  the  voracity  of  persons  who  have  long  fasted, 
and  of  those  convalescing  from  diseases  in  which  there  has  been  great  loss  of 
flesh.  Hence,  too,  the  occasional  morbidly  increased  appetite  of  anemic 
patients ;  and  of  those  affected  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  obesity,  and  with 
wasting  diseases  and  profuse  evacuations,  as  consumption  and  diabetes.  The 
affection  sometimes  also  arises  from  disordered  innervation  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  causes  disturbing  the  nervous  system  in  general,  as  in  hysteria 
and  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  To  the  same  head  may  also  be  referred 
the  effect  ascribed  to  worms  in  the  bowels,  especially  to  the  tape-worm,  of 
producing  a  voracious  appetite.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  the  disease  de- 
pends upon  original  or  accidental  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach. Thus,  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  preternatural  capacity  of  that  organ, 
and  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pyloric  oriGce,  allowing  the  food  to  pass  undi- 
gested. Of  the  same  character  are  cases  in  which  the  stomach  communicates 
directly  with  the  colon.  The  habit  of  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess  leads 
no  doubt  frequently  to  a  morbid  craving.  liastly,  boulimia  may  be  a  cerebral 
affection ;  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  originates 
in  the  brain  itself,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  nausea,  which  frequently  arises 
directly  from  cerebral  disorder. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  In  cases  arising 
from  malformation  of  stomach  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  As  a  palliative, 
compression  of  the  abdomen  by  a  tight  band  has  been  recommended.  When 
the  complaint  depends  upon  any  morbid  state  of  the  system,  or  an  organ, 
our  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  the  primary  disease.  Direct  irritation  of 
the  stomach  must  be  combatted  in  the  modes  already  detailed.  Perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  sustaining  nausea  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  emetic  medicines  in  small  doses.  In  the  excessive  appetite 
which  follows  long  fasting,  and  attends  convalescence,  it  is  often  highly  im- 
portant to  restrain  the  propensity ;  as  much  danger  sometimes  results  from 
over-indulgence.  In  the  gluttony  of  habit,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  danger 
from  too  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  food.  The  system  sometimes  sinks  rapidly 
in  such  c&ses,  as  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulating  drinks.  Hence 
gluttons,  like  drunkards,  are  in  peculiar  danger  from  diseases  which  take 
away  the  appetite,  and  thus  cut  off  the  usual  supply.  The  practical  inference 
is,  that  any  attempt  to  cure  an  established  habit  of  over-eating  should  be 
gradual. 
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of  pregnancy  are  nuiversolly  known, 
tbe  treatment  of  voracioas  appetite  are  ap- 
as  possible,  every  observable  disorder  of 
__      I  cases  strictly  and  exclusively  gastric,  an 
i-^^  jjft  sntacid,  and  tonic  tnedicines,  with  wholesome 
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often  been  confounded  various  morbid  states  of  the 


^^***^ronic  gastritis,  irritations  of  all  kinds  whether  vascular 
^j^V'jjifpreiit  forms  of  frastric  depression  or  debility.  A  conse- 
*5**' ■  confc*'*"'  '"'^  '"^'^"  serious  error  in  practice;  a  set  of  rules 
^^Ltt^  articular  condition,  having  lieen  too  frequently  extended, 
*%^lSiitfon,  to  f»t'>er»  wholly  different.  The  name  is  unfortunate ; 
0^^S>^r^neiiae  a  jmrtifular  pathological  state,  it  merely  refers  to  a 
^*lJJ^  "ISlow  from  different  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the  stom- 
<*  j^ii*  *:Vnt  improbable  tlmt  much  of  the  confusion  alluded  to  has 
?a-  ^ "iMfl  canse.  It  has  been  quostioned,  whether  there  is  any  distinct 
2,^  #'*T^  not  included  under  other  recognized  titles,  to  which  the  name 
5I#*^oroperly  belongs.  Broiissais  and  his  disciples  referred  all  those 
5S*f***^Iy  called  dvsi>epsia  to  gastric  irritation  or  inflammation.  But 
S^htt  not  penertjly  prevailed.  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  it 
S*^  impossfble  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  to  this  origin.  It  can 
•5*Vta  doubted  that  n  depression  of  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
»^*^flO  of  iU  power,  constitutes,  in  many  instances,  the  basis  of  a  distinct 
**^iil  state,  entitled  to  rank  as  a  disease.  It  is  to  this  state  that  I 
j^HJ^Swrtrict  the  name  of  dyspepsia.    With  the  depression  or  debility 
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fcyery  frequently  aasociated  different  forms  of  irritation,  and 
^►;  bnt  these  ure  incidental  complicatioDS,  and,  vben  re- 
I'i  ate 'measures,  still  leave  the  original  disease.  As  djspep- 
j'd,  the  phcDomeDa  are  consequently  of  a  mixed  character, 
late  obserTution  will  usually  discriminate  thoRC  which  belong 
^^^  '  disease,  from  those  produced  by  the  associated  affections. 
^■^^^  ,  Coume,  i£c. -—Dyspepsia  does  not  in  genera!  come  under  the 
|^^||i  .It!  physician,  antil  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
I^P^  which  it  then  presents  are  very  different  in  different  cases.  One 
■P  >3t  prominent  is  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium. 
^f  :s  not  pain,  and  is  often  worse  than  pain,  so  that  the  patient  sometimeti 
f  s  himself  over  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  side,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
.hauging  tbe  sensation.     This  feeling  is  usually  diffused  orer  the  epigas- 

jc  region,  and  often  extends  to  the  hypochondria,  to  the  chest,  especially 
in  the  left  side,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  arms.  The  nneasi- 
DCffi  is  greatest  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  often  replaced,  after  eat~ 
bg,  by  a  sense  of  fulness,  distension,  or  weight  Besides  the  peculiar  feeling 
r^rred  to,  there  is  not  mifreqnently  a  sensation  of  heat,  a  burning  or  gnaw- 
ing  pain  arising  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  spas- 
modic and  gastralgic  pains,  and  a  sense  of  distension  from  flatalence  or  other 
Enues.  Frequently,  along  with  the  debility  of  stomach,  there  is  an  increase 
of  sensibility  from  deranged  innervation,  in  which  case  substances  swallowed 
may  occasion  accute  pain,  and  the  epigastrinm  evinces  considerable  tender- 
nCBS  on  pressure. 

The  appetite  is  nsnally  more  or  less  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  wanting, 
eongtitnting  anorexia.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  craving,  or  perverted.  {See 
Morbid  A}y>elite.)  There  is  seldom  a  healthy  feeling  of  hunger,  but,  in  place 
of  this,  the  patient  very  commonly  experiences  a  sensation  of  hoUowness  or 
■inking  at  the  epigastrinm,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  which  leads  him  to 
with  for  food.     Thirst  is  not  nnfrequent. 

Eructations  of  wind,  and  regurgitation  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  chyme, 
or  of  a  sour,  bitter,  acrid,  oily,  or  offeusivc  liquid,  are  common  symptoms. 
Some  patients  are  affected  with  water-brash  (see  Pi/rosig),  and  some  with 
occasional  or  habitual  vomiting. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  mentioned  belong  more  especially  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  also  numerous  symptoms,  having  their  seat  elsewhere,  which  depend 
on  derangements  either  consequent  upon  those  of  tltc  stomach,  or  produced 
by  an  extended  operation  of  the  same  canse.  Among  these  are  various  dis- 
OTdered  sensations,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  the  head ; 
moscte  volitantes,  and  other  results  of  perverted  vision  ;  tinnitus  anrium,  and 
other  unreal  sounds  (see  Sick-headache) ;  irregular  pains  between  the  shonl- 
ders,  in  the  back,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  between 
the  shonlderB;  strictnre,  or  uneasiness  abont  the  throat;  and  irritation  in  the 
larynx  and  fances,  leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  which  at 
length  become  habitual.  There  is  often  also  general  nneasiness,  a  tendency  to 
k>w  spirits,  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  anxiety  and  apprehensiveness,  on 
liidispositiun  to  exertion,  irritability  of  temper,  fretfulncss,  kc.  The  patient 
ii  apt  to  imagine  himself  affected  with  consumption,  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  some  other  incurable  malady.  Palpitations  of  the  heart,  coming 
on  at  uncertain  intervals,  dyspnaa,  and  a  short  dry  cough,  are  not  un&equent 
symptoms,  and  tend  to  confirm  his  melancholy  impressions.  The  patient  in 
general  sleeps  badly,  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  sometimes  by  night- 
mare, and  awakes  anrefreshed,  and  depressed  in  mind.  In  some  instaneeB, 
kowever,  the  sleep  is  sound,  and  affords  almost  tbe  only  interval  of  ease ;  and 
in  others,  there  is  even  a  morbid  tendency  to  drowsiness.     The  tongne  in 
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Depraved  Appetite. — Pica, — In  this  affection  there  is  a  desire,  often  irre- 
sistible, for  strange  articles  of  food,  for  substances  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and 
sometimes  for  things  offensive  or  even  disgusting.  These  whims  of  the  appe- 
tite are  exceedingly  diversified,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  object  in  nature  to 
which  they  may  not  be  directed.  Thus,  instances  are  on  record  of  persons  - 
having  a  propensity  for  spiders,  toads,  serpents,  candles,  paper,  human  ex- 
crement, earthy  matters,  as  clay,  chalk,  and  magnesia,  and  even  hard,  wound- 
ing bodies,  as  stones,  pieces  of  glass,  pins,  needles,  and  blades  of  knives. 
Such  vagaries  are  often  temporary,  and  of  little  importance ;  but  they  are 
sometimes  durable,  and  cease  only  with  life;  the  patient  falling  a  victim 
either  to  the  disease  of  which  the  depraved  appetite  is  merely  a  symptom,  or 
to  the  chronic  gastritis,  and  general  disorder  produced  by  its  indulgence. 

Like  voracity,  this  affection  may  depend  upon  some  form  of  gastric  irrita* 
tion,  upon  inscrutable  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  stomach,  upon  cere- 
bral disorder  amounting  to  a  species  of  insanity,  or  upon  mere  habit.  The 
form  of  depraved  appetite,  which  seeks  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  clay, 
chalk,  &c.,  is  probably  often  connected  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
neutralized  by  the  substance  swallowed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those 
cases  in  which  hard,  rough,  or  pointed  bodies  are  swallowed,  the  propensity 
depends  upon  that  insupportable  feeling  of  vacuity  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
relieved  by  the  pain  or  excitement  these  bodies  may  produce.  Depraved 
appetite  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  in  chlorotic,  hysterical,  or 
pregnant  females.    The  whimsical  fancies  of  pregnancy  are  universally  known. 

The  general  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  voracious  appetite  are  ap- 
plicable here.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  observable  disorder  of 
function  is  the  chief  indication.  In  cases  strictly  and  exclusively  gastric,  an 
emetic  followed  by  cathartic,  antacid,  and  tonic  inedicines,  with  wholesome 
digestible  food,  and  the  various  other  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
stomach,  are  the  remedies  from  which  most  advantage  may  be  anticipated. 
(See  Dyspepsia.) 


Article  IF. 

IXDIGESTIOX,  OR  DYSrErSIA. 

Under  this  name  have  often  been  confounded  various  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  chronic  gastritis,  irritations  of  all  kinds  whether  vascular 
or  nervous,  and  different  forms  of  gastric  depression  or  debility.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  has  been  serious  error  in  practice ;  a  set  of  rules 
applicable  to  a  particular  condition,  having  been  too  frequently  extended, 
without  discrimination,  to  others  wholly  different.  The  name  is  unfortunate ; 
as,  instead  of  expressing  a  particular  pathological  state,  it  merely  refers  to  a 
result  which  may  flow  from  different  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  confusion  alluded  to  has 
arisen  from  tliis  cause.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  there  is  any  distinct 
gastric  disorder,  not  included  under  other  recognized  titles,  to  which  the  name 
of  dyspepsia  properly  belongs.  Broussais  and  his  disciples  referred  all  those 
affections  usually  called  dyspepsia  to  gastric  irritation  or  inflammation.  But 
this  view  has  not  generally  prevailed.  Cases  frequently  occur,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  to  this  origin.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  depression  of  the  actions  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
diminution  of  its  power,  constitutes,  in  many  instances,  the  basis  of  a  distinct 
pathological  state,  entitled  to  rank  as  a  disease.  It  is  to  this  state  that  I 
propose  to  restrict  the  name  of  dyspepsia.     With  the  depression  or  debilitjr 
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are  undoubtedlj  very  frequently  associated  different  forms  of  irritation,  and 
even  inflammation ;  bnt  these  are  incidental  compb'cations,  and,  when  re- 
moved by  appropriate  "measures,  still  leave  the  original  disease.  As  dyspep- 
sia actually  occurs,  the  phenomena  are  consequently  of  a  mixed  character, 
though  an  accurate  observation  will  usually  discriminate  those  which  belong 
to  the  proper  disease,  from  those  produced  by  the  associated  affections. 

Symptoms,  Course,  (tc, — Dyspepsia  does  not  in  general  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician,  until  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
symptoms  which  it  then  presents  are  very  different  in  different  cases.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  is  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
which  is  not  pain,  and  is  oft«n  worse  than  pain,  so  that  the  patient  sometimes 
strikes  himself  over  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  side,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
by  changing  the  sensation.  This  feeling  is  usually  diffused  over  the  epigas- 
tric region,  and  often  extends  to  the  hypochondria,  to  the  chest,  especially 
on  the  left  side,  and  even  to  the  shoulder,  and  down  the  arms.  The  uneasi- 
ness is  greatest  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  often  replaced,  after  eat- 
ing, by  a  sense  of  fulness,  distension,  or  weight  Besides  the  peculiar  feeling 
referred  to,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  sensation  of  heat,  a  burning  or  gnaw- 
ing pain  arising  from  vascular  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  spas- 
modic and  gastralgic  pains,  and  a  sense  of  distension  from  flatulence  or  other 
causes.  FrequenUy,  along  with  the  debility  of  stomach,  there  is  an  increase 
of  sensibility  from  deranged  innervation,  in  which  case  substances  swallowed 
may  occasion  accute  pain,  and  the  epigastrium  evinces  considerable  tender- 
ness on  pressure. 

The  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  wanting, 
constituting  anorexia.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  is  craving,  or  perverted.  (See 
Morbid  Appetite,)  There  is  seldom  a  healthy  feeling  of  hunger,  but,  in  place 
of  this,  the  patient  very  commonly  experiences  a  sensation  of  hollowness  or 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  which  leads  him  to 
wish  for  food.     Thirst  is  not  unfrequent. 

Eructations  of  wind,  and  regurgitation  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  chyme, 
or  of  a  sour,  bitter,  acrid,  oily,  or  offensive  liquid,  are  common  symptoms. 
Some  patients  are  affected  with  water-brash  (see  Pyrosis),  and  some  with 
occasional  or  habitual  vomiting. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  mentioned  belong  more  especially  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  also  numerous  symptoms,  having  their  seat  elsewhere,  which  depend 
on  derangements  either  consequent  upon  those  of  the  stomach,  or  produced 
by  an  extended  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Among  these  are  various  dis- 
ordered sensations,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  heaviness  of  the  head ; 
muscse  volitantes,  and  other  results  of  perverted  vision  ;  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
other  unreal  sounds  (see  Sick-headache) ;  irregular  pains  between  the  shoul- 
ders, in  the  back,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  between 
the  shoulders ;  stricture,  or  uneasiness  about  the  throat ;  and  irritation  in  the 
larynx  and  fauces,  leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  which  at 
length  become  habitual.  There  is  often  also  general  uneasiness,  a  tendency  to 
low  spirits,  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  anxiety  and  apprehensiveness,  an 
indisposition  to  exertion,  irritability  of  temper,  fretfulness,  &c.  The  patient 
is  apt  to  imagine  himself  affected  with  consumption,  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  some  other  incurable  malady.  Palpitations  of  the  heart,  coming 
on  at  uncertain  intervals,  dyspncea,  and  a  short  dry  cough,  are  not  unfrequent 
symptoms,  and  tend  to  confirm  his  melancholy  impressions.  The  patient  in 
general  sleeps  badly,  is  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  sometimes  by  night- 
mare, and  awakes  unrefreshed,  and  depressed  in  mind.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  sleep  is  sound,  and  affords  almost  the  only  interval  of  ease ;  and 
in  others,  there  is  even  a  morbid  tendency  to  drowsiness.     The  tongue  is 
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usually  somewhat  furred,  especially  in  the  mornings,  and  there  is  often  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  as  if  the  sa1i?a  were  sour.  In  some  eases  there 
is  frequent  hawking,  with  a  discharge  of  frothy  mucus  from  the  fauces. 

The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated,  unless  in  cases  complicated  with 
chronic  enteritis,  or  excessive  secretion  of  bile.  The  hepatic  function  is  also 
frequently  deranged.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  very  often  diminished,  giving 
rise  to  light  clay-coloured,  whitish,  or  hard  and  scanty  stools.  Sometimes  it 
is  perverted,  giving  a  dark  or  black  colour  to  the  passages,  and  more  rarely 
is  too  abundant,  producing  vomiting  of  bile,  or  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  surface  is  usually  dry,  and  of  irregular  temperature.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  often  obstinately  cold,  but  sometimes  hot  and  even  burning,  espe- 
cially at  night.  In  debilitated  cases,  instead  of  drjmess  of  skin,  there  is  some- 
times copious  sweating.  The  urine  is  variously  affected,  sometimes  scanty 
and  high  coloured,  depositing  a  lateritious  or  whitish  precipitate,  sometimes 
copious,  limpid,  and  almost  colourless.  The  pu^se  is  in  some  cases  quite 
natural,  in  others  more  or  less  disordered,  being  either  too  slow  or  too  fre- 
quent, or  altogether  irregular.  In  some  patients  it  is  very  irritable ;  being 
slow  and  regular  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  thrown  into  great  disorder 
by  slight  causes  of  excitement,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  In  such  persons, 
it  is  apt  to  be  rendered  very  frequent  by  exertion  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  by  no  means  all  present  in  eveiy 
case.  They  are  combined  in  almost  infinite  diversity;  and  there  are  scarcely 
two  cases  in  which  striking  differences  might  not  be  observed.  At  first,  the 
disease  usually  exhibits  itself  in  slight  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  almost 
entire  exemption.  These  attacks  are  little  noticed,  and  gnradually  increase 
in  duration  and  frequency,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  seldom  without  some 
evidences  of  disorder. 

The  patient  usually  loses  flesh,  and  sometimes  becomes  much  emaciated, 
with  flabby  muscles,  a  sunken  abdomen,  a  pale  sallow  skin,  and  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance.  The  disease,  however,  seldom  proves  directly 
fatal.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  either  recovers  entirely,  or 
so  far  as  to  have  only  occasional  returns  upon  a  renewed  application  of  the 
cause.  In  others,  the  disorder,  which  was  at  first  ]nirely  functional,  becomes 
organic ;  chronic  gastritis  is  established ;  and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks 
under  the  combined  influence  of  debility  and  irritation.  The  chief  danger 
from  dyspepsia,  however,  is,  that  the  reduced  strength  of  the  system  may 
disable  it  from  surmounting  other  intercurrent  diseases.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  maintained  by  Wilson  Philip,  functional  sympathetic  affections  of  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  &c.,  having  their  origin  in  dyspepsia,  may  become  organic  diseases, 
and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  inconvenience  and  danger ;  but  my  obser- 
vation would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  such  cases  are  verv  rare.  The 
predisposition  to  phthisis  may  be  favored  by  the  debility  attendant  on  dys- 
pepsia, as  it  is  by  the  same  condition  from  any  other  cause  ;  but  the  former 
disease  is  probably  seldom  or  never  the  direct  result  of  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  chronic  gastritis  from  dyspepsia,  and  to  be 
able  to  recognize  inflammation  when  it  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
affection.  In  chronic  gastritis,  the  pain  is  on  the  whole  more  severe,  the  epi- 
gastric tenderness  greater  and  more  constant,  vomiting  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  pulse  more  tense,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  more  accelerated.  In  this 
complaint,  the  tongue  is  frequently  red,  with  prominent  papilhc  or  altered 
surface,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  pure  dyspepsia.  Hot  and  stimulating 
drinks  increase  uneasiness  in  the  inflamed  stomach,  while  they  often  afford 
relief  to  the  dyspeptic ;  and  food  is  in  general  more  acceptable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  When  the  matter  vomited  is  mucus,  or  blood,  or  like 
coffee-grounds,  the  existence  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  inferred.     Febrile 
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action,  and  diarrhoea,  are  also  much  more  common  in  that  complaint  than  in 
dyspepsia.  When,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  indigestion,  the  various  symptoms 
mentioned  increase  or  become  developed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
gastritis  has  supervened. 

Causes, — The  most  prolific  sonrce  of  dyspepsia  is  probably  the  combined 
influence  of  sedentary  habits  and  errors  of  diet.  A  certain  amount  of  exer- 
cise is  necessary  to  support  every  part  of  the  body  in  due  vigour ;  and  the 
stomach  consequently  participates  in  that  debility  which  results  from  the  want 
of  it  If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  were  in  proper  relation  with 
this  reduced  energy,  the  whole  system  might  remain  enfeebled,  but  the  stom- 
ach would  not  essentially  suffer.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that,  while  the  gas- 
tric energies  are  impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  the  diet  is  scarcely  modified, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  and  its  quality  are  those  adapted  to  undi- 
minished powers  of  digestion.  Hence  it  results  that  the  weakened  stomach  is 
stimulated  to  undue  exertion  in  order  to  effect  chymification,  and  falls  subse- 
quently into  proportionate  languor ;  and  this  alternation,  being  continued  with 
a  steadily  diminishing  energy  of  stomach,  and  a  steadily  increasing  dispropor- 
tion between  its  power  and  the  task  it  has  to  accomplish,  ends  at  length  in 
a  permanently  morbid  gastric  depression,  below  the  general  standard  of  ac- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  system,  thus  constituting  dyspepsia. 

The  habitual  use  of  food,  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion,  has  the  same 
effect  in  a  healthy  stomach,  producing  an  indirect  debility  consequent  upon 
excessive  excitement.  Larger  quantities  of  food  than  the  stomach  can  well 
manage  operate  injuriously  upon  the  same  principle,  and,  additionally,  by 
weakening  the  muscular  coat  through  over-distension.  Food  insufficiently 
masticated  operates  in  like  manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  affording  a  mechan- 
ical impediment  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  habit  of  rapidly  eat- 
ing conduces  to  the  same  end,  partly  through  imperfect  mastication,  but  still 
more  by  overloading  the  stomach,  which  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  food  received,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  swallowed, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  communicate  to  the  palate  the  feeling  of  satiety  at 
the  proper  point  of  time.  In  speaking  of  indigestible  food,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  is  relative,  and  always  has  reference  to  the  energy  of 
stomach ;  those  articles  often  being  easily  digested  by  a  person  accustomed 
to  unusual  bodily  exertion,  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  by  ordinary  persons, 
and  are  almost  indigestible  by  a  weak  stomach. 

The  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  or  other  cerebral  or  nervous 
stimulants,  especially  strong  coffee  and  tea,  produces  dyspepsia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  indigestible  food,  by  calling  the  stomach  into  excessive  action,  and 
thus  occasioning  secondary  depression,  and  ultimate  loss  of  power,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  The  spices  used  largely  as  condiments  have 
a  similar  effect,  though  less  in  degree,  because  they  operate  less  upon  the 
nervous  functions. 

Whatever  calls  off  nervous  energy  from  the  stomach,  by  concentrating  it 
strongly  elsewhere,  depresses  the  gastric  actions,  and  favours  the  production 
of  dyspepsia.  Intense  and  protracted  study,  or  other  absorbing  mental  occu- 
pation, has  this  effect;  and  young  students,  therefore,  who  are  usually  at  the 
game  time  sedentary,  and  indulgent  to  their  appetites,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  disease.  Excessive  and  exhausting  exercise,  by  directing  excitement  to 
the  muscles,  has  the  same  effect. 

Among  the  causes  of  dyspepsia  must  also  be  enumerated  those  which  have 
an  immediate  depressing  action  upon  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  sedative 
narcotics,  as  tobacco  ;  large  quantities  of  cold  drinks,  when  the  stomach  has 
little  power  of  reaction ;  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water ;  and  especially 
the  depressing  emoUons,  as  grief,  anxiety,  and  fear. 
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Pathology. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  pure  dyspepsia 
consists  essentially  either  in  depression  of  stomach,  arising  fh>m  the  with- 
drawal of  its  ordinary  snpply  of  nervons  influence,  or  from  some  immediate 
sedative  inflaence  upon  it,  or  in  positive  debility,  from  the  loss  of  excitability, 
consequent  upon  excessive  stimulation.  In  either  case,  the  stomach  performs 
less  efficiently  its  appropriate  function.  In  the  process  of  chymificatioD,  it 
exercises  two  offices,  Jlrtflj  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  for  the  solution  of  the 
food,  and  secondly,  the  admixture  of  the  food  with  the  juice,  by  its  peristaltic 
movements.  In  its  state  of  comparative  inaction,  there  is  less  of  the  solvent 
secreted,  and  less  of  the  muscular  movement  to  favour  solution.  When, 
therefore,  nutriment  is  introduced,  especially  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
it  remains  longer  than  usual  undissolved,  and  sometimes  is  not  dissolved  at 
all.  It  thus  comes  within  the  influence  of  its  own  chemical  affinities,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  new  substances  are  formed,  among  which  acid  and 
gaseous  matters  are  predominant  Hence,  in  part,  the  flatulent  eructations, 
and  the  regurgitations  of  acid,  so  common  in  dyspepsia.  But  a  diminution 
of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  the  only  result,  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  It  is 
also  altered  in  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  energy  of  stomach. 
Thus,  from  being  a  comparatively  bland  liquid,  it  becomes  acrid  and  irri- 
tating. This  altered  secretion,  the  undigested  food  remaining  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  stomach,  and  the  acid,  &c.,  resulting  from  its  fermentation,  all 
co-operate  in  producing  vascular  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often 
also  a  sympathetic  nervous  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  Hence  the  heart- 
burn, the  occasional  gastralgia  and  spasm,  and  frequently  the  headache  and 
vomiting  of  dyspepsia.  The  peculiar  epigastric  uneasiness,  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  arises  probably  from  defective  innervation,  like  the  exceedingly 
disagreeable  feeling  often  experienced  in  a  partially  palsied  limb.  'Hie 
weight,  oppression,  &c.,  after  eating,  is  the  obvious  result  of  undigested  food, 
acting  upon  a  surface  too  feeble  to  respond  in  the  usual  manner  by  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  removal,  through  its  means,  of  the 
offending  cause.  Sometimes  the  food  occasions  suffering  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which  not  unfrequently  at- 
tends upon  the  debilitated  state  of  an  organ. 

Along  with  the  gastric  depression  or  debility,  a  similar  condition  is  often 
produced  either  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  or  by  sympathy  >^ith  the 
stointich,  in  the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  pancreas.  Ilence  the 
diminislied  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  constipation  of  bowels. 
Hence,  too,  in  all  probability,  the  portal  congestion  which  sometimes  compli- 
cates dyspepsia.  The  diversified  nervous  disorders  attendant  upon  the  disease 
are  iiscriljable,  partly  to  the  simultaneous  operation  of  its  causes  upon  other 
parts  of  the  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach,  but  chiefly  to  the  extended 
and  intimate  sympathies  of  this  organ.  Should  the  disease  not  give  way,  the 
repeated  vascular  irrita<tion,  from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  at  length 
ends  in  inflammation,  which  is  so  ranch  the  more  difficult  of  cure,  as  the  de- 
bility both  of  stomach  and  system  forbids  the  energetic  employment  of  the 
most  effective  antiphlogistic  measures. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
important  indication  is  the  removal  of  the  causes.  The  measures  requisite 
for  this  end  embrace  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  exercise,  and  the  general 
habits  of  the  patient,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

Diet. — The  most  obvious  rule,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
substances  of  difficult  digestion.  To  be  practically  useful,  however,  the  direc- 
tion must  be  more  precise,  and  embrace  an  enumeration  of  the  particular 
substances  to  be  forbidden  or  allowed.  The  following  specification  is  only 
correct  in  general ;  for  the  peculiarities  of  individual  stomachs  are  so  nnmer- 
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Gas,  that  an  article  easily  digestible  by  one  will  often  prove  almost  indiges- 
tible by  another,  and  vice  versa. 

The  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  avoid  all  culinary  vegetables,  with 
the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  all  fruits,  whether  fresh,  preserved, 
or  pickled ;  all  fat,  salted,  and  smoked  meats,  and  those  which  are  tough, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  Of  the  particular  kinds  of  animal  food,  pork, 
pig,  veal,  and  domestic  ducks  and  geese,  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  flesh  of  very  young,  or  of  very  old  animals,  is  usually  less  digestible 
than  that  of  the  same  animals  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  life. .  Fish  is 
generally  deemed  of  difficult  digestion ;  and  most  shell-fish,  especially  clams 
and  lobsters,  should  be  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic.  Of  substances  prepared 
by  the  culinary  art,  pastry ;  fresh,  hot,  and  heavy  bread ;  puddings ;  cakes 
made  with  butter  or  fat;  fried  meats;  hard-boUed  eggs;  jellies;  soups; 
gravy ;  and  all  sorts  of  dressings  with  butter,  sugar,  wine,  &c.,  should  be  for- 
bidden. Whatever  is  pasty,  doughy,  or  disposed  to  form  a  tenacious  mass 
with  water,  resists  digestion,  because  impenetrable  by  the  gastric  juice.  Sau- 
sages, and  cheese  of  all  kinds,  are  of  difficult  digestion.  Butter,  lard,  and 
other  fats,  when  altered  by  heat,  are  very  injurious  to  the  dyspeptic  stomach. 
Brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  honey  are  apt  to  induce  acidity.  Vegetable  acids 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  injurious ;  and  the  fruits  which  contain  them 
largely  should  be  especially  avoided. 

The  list  of  allowable  substances  is  not  scanty.  Among  those  of  vegetable 
origin  are  wheaten  bread,  which  should  always  be  light,  stale,  and  perfectly 
free  from  acid ;  crackers,  made  without  shortening  of  any  kind ;  well-boiled 
rice ;  and  Irish  potatoes,  either  roasted  or  boiled  so  as  to  be  dry  and  mealy. 
Some  object  to  the  last-mentioned  vegetable,  and  the  small,  waxen  or  watery 
potatoes  which  are  often  met  with  are  certainly  of  difficult  digestion ;  but» 
when  of  good  quality,  they  agree  well  with  most  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The 
sweet  potato,  when  dry  and  mealy,  though  sometimes  flatulent,  is  often  very 
acceptable,  and  may  always  be  tried,  when  the  patient  desires  it.  Tomatoes, 
well  prepared  without  butter,  are  found  to  agree  with  many  individuals,  and 
prove  useful  by  their  laxative  property.  The  same  may  be  said  of  perfectly 
ripe,  and  sweet  freestone  peaches,  and  perfectly  ripe  blackberries  or  dew- 
berries. But  all  these  fruits  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  doubtful  substances. 

Good  fresh  milk,  boiled  or  unboiled,  is  usually  easily  digested,  and  forms 
an  excellent  diet  for  dyspeptics,  especially  when  stronger  animal  food  may  be 
thought  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  existing  or  suspected  chronic  gastritis. 
It  forms  a  good  dessert  when  loosely  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet,  and 
mixed  with  refined  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sound  wine.  Small  quantities 
of  sweet  cream  may  be  taken  with  propriety,  and  even  agree  with  some  stom- 
achs which  most  other  food  offends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pure  ice- 
cream flavoured  with  vanilla.  This  forms  a  very  good  dessert  for  dyspeptics; 
but  should  always  be  eaten  very  slowly,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  perfectly  in 
the  mouth,  before  being  swallowed.  Qood  fresh  butter,  though  condemned 
by  some  writers,  has,  within  my  observation,  when  eaten  moderately  with 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  &c.,  proved  in  general  perfectly  innocent.  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  this  product,  and,  when  badly  prepared,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  rancid  or  musty,  it  is  as  offensive  to  the  stomach  as  it  is  to  the  deli- 
cate palate.  It  should  never  be  used  in  dyspepsia  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  any  culinary  process ;  as  heat  has  a  very  injurious  effiect  upon  it. 

Among  the  meats,  tender  mutton  or  beef,  and  among  poultry,  the  common 
fowl  or  turkey  is  to  be  preferred.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  tame.  Qood  venison  is  perhaps  the 
lightest  and  most  digestible  of  meats.   The  American  pheasant  and  partridge, 
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and  the  canvass-back  duck,  with  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  are  admissible 
articles.  But  in  eating  all  sorts  of  fowl,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
skin  and  fat,  especially  when  they  arc  roasted ;  and  the  fat  of  all  the  meats 
which  have  been  mentioned  should  be  rejected.  Both  meats  and  poultry 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  after  being  killed,  before  cooking,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  tenacity  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
in  the  least  tainted.  They  should  be  either  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled.  When 
there  are  symptoms  of  even  slight  gastric  inflammation,  if  flesh  is  used  at  all, 
it  should  be  preferred  boiled. 

There  are  various  other  articles  of  animal  food,  well  adapted  to  dyspeptic 
patients ;  such  as  oysters,  raw  or  slightly  roasted;  sweet-bread ;  the  liver  of 
calves ;  terrapins,  cooked  well  without  butter ;  and  soft-boiled  eggs.  It  is 
highly  necessary  that  eggs  should  not  be  overdone.  They  should  be  so  pre- 
pared that  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  while  the  yolk  remains  liquid. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  keeping  them  in 
it  for  throe  minutes.  The  yolk  of  eggs  may  also  be  prepared  by  beating  it 
up  raw  with  water,  sugar,  and  a  little  ginger.  This  mixture  is  well  adapted 
for  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  the  whole  interval 
between  the  regular  meals  without  food.  Although,  as  before  mentioned, 
salted  and  smoked  meats  are  usually  injurious  as  articles  of  diet,  very  small 
quantities  of  chipped  very  tender  dried  beef  or  venison,  or  boiled  ham,  or  a 
little  smoked  herring,  may  be  employed  with  impunity  for  relish. 

Condiments,  such  as  salt,  mustard,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  horseradish, 
&c.f  should  always  be  used  with  moderation.  They  occasionally  prove  bene- 
ficial by  assisting  digestion ;  and,  as  their  stimulant  effects  are  chiefly  local, 
they  are  less  dangerous  than  alcohol ;  but,  like  all  other  stimulants,  if  abased, 
they  diminish  the  excitability,  and  thus  increase  the  already  existing  debility. 

In  relation  to  drinks,  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  is  cool  water.  The  vinous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  though  they  often  afford  temporary  relief,  are  positively 
injurious  if  constantly  used,  and  always  place  the  patient  in  the  danger  of 
acquiring  intemperate  habits.  Should  any  one  of  them  be  employed,  it 
should  only  be  at  dinner;  and  sherry  or  madeira  among  the  wines,  and  brandy 
among  the  spirits  should  be  preferred.  Some  stomachs  bear  sound  ale  or 
porter  pretty  well,  in  moderate  quantities.  For  the  moniing  and  evening 
meals,  an  infusion  of  the  choeolate-nut,  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  or  a 
cup  or  two  of  not  very  strong  black  tea,  may  be  used ;  though  water  alone,  or 
a  mixture  of  milk,  sugar,  and  hot  water,  would  perhaps  be  preferable.  Coffee 
should  never  be  taken,  unless  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  as  a  pleasant 
nervous  stimulant,  immediately  after  dinner. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  in  regulating  the  diet  of  dyspeptic  patients, 
that  the  stomach  is  singularly  capricious,  and  sometimes  takes  fancies,  which, 
however  contrary  to  preconceived  opinion,  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge. 
Such  fancies,  when  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time,  are  usually  signs  by 
which  nature  indicates  her  wants.  Numerous  instances  have  been  noticed, 
in  which  patients  have  been  benefited  if  not  cured  by  the  use  of  articles  of 
food,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  highly  indigestible.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  will  often  be  a  better  guide,  in  any  particular  case,  than 
general  precepts.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  judgment  of  the 
patient  be  not  biased  by  his  inclinations  or  prejudices.  (See  Pointings  of 
Nature,  p.  217.) 

Almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  proper  mode  of  taking  food  as  upon  the 
selection  of  the  substances  to  be  used.  The  patient  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
eat  at  regular  intervals,  and  three  meals  a  day  are  usually  sufficient.  The 
stomach  should  be  allowed  some  rest ;  and  the  habit  of  eating  little  and  often 
through  theday,  as  well  as  at  bedtime,  so  that  the  stomach  may  be  as  seldom 
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possible  quite  empty,  is  not  advisable.  In  some  cases,  when  the  interval 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  is  long,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  an 
empty  stomach,  a  few  oysters,  a  little  egg  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  or  some  other  light  food,  may  be  taken  about  two  hours  before 
the  latter  meal.  Large  suppers  are  very  injurious,  as  they  overtask  the 
digestive  organs  at  a  time  when  their  energy  is  least  Great  care  should  at 
all  times  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  On  this  account  the  patient 
should  eat  slowly ;  as  the  stomach  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the  signal  of 
satiety  at  the  proper  time,  when  permitted  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  the 
fbod  as  it  is  swallowed.  Besides,  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  be  thor* 
onghly  masticated,  so  as  to  favour  its  solution ;  and  this  is  prevented  by  rapid 
eating.  A  meal  should  never  be  taken  immediately  after  fatiguing  exercise ; 
as  the  stomach  participates  in  the  general  languor.  The  patient  should  not 
drink  largely,  especially  at  meals.  Besides  the  injury  from  distension,  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  by  too  great  dilution. 

Exercise, — The  great  object  of  exercise  is  to  equalize  excitement,  so  that 
each  organ  may  have  its  due  supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  passive  and  active  exercise.  By  the  for- 
mer the  viscera  are  especially  acted  on,  by  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  and  the  structures  associated  with  them  in  function,  while  both 
affect  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  passive  exercise,  the  best, 
as  a  general  rule,  for  the  dyspeptic,  is  riding  on  horseback ;  the  next  best, 
riding  in  a  somewhat  rough  vehicle,  or  over  a  rough  road,  as  in  one  of  our  stage- 
coaches over  a  stone  turnpike.  These,  however,  will  be  found  too  severe  for 
some  very  delicate  persons,  especially  those  in  whom  there  is  a  nervous  tender- 
ness of  stomach.  For  such  persons,  driving  in  an  ordinary  carriage,  or  trav- 
elling on  railroads,  or  sailing,  may  be  substituted.  Of  the  modes  of  active 
exercise,  walking  is  best  for  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life ;  running, 
leaping,  &c.,  may  be  practised  by  the  young.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  also 
useful ;  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  carrying  them  to  ex- 
tremes. In  bad  weather,  and  for  persons  who  cannot  conveniently  leave  their 
homes,  exercise  of  various  kinds  within  doors  should  be  contrived.  The  ordi- 
nary household  duties  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  active  exercise  to  fe- 
males. When  the  patient  cannot  command  the  means  or  opportunities  for 
riding,  he  may  substitute  the  plan  recommended  by  Halsted,  or  some  analo- 
gous one,  for  giving  passive  exercise  to  the  stomach.  This  consists  in  bend- 
ing the  body  forward,  and  so  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  as  to  allow  the 
hands  to  be  pressed  with  their  palms  upward  beneath  the  stomach ;  and  then, 
by  gentle  and  repeated  impulses  with  the  fingers,  keeping  up  a  regular  move- 
ment in  that  organ.  It  should  not,  however,  be  practised  when  the  process 
is  painful,  or  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It 
often  affords  relief  in  flatulence. 

Exercise  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  and  promptly  timed  in  relation 
to  the  periods  of  eating. '  Violent  exercise  should  never  be  taken  immedi- 
ately before  or  immediately  after  a  full  meal.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, with  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  gentle  exercise  after  eating,  especially  of  the 
passive  kind,  rather  promotes  than  interferes  with  digestion.  (Exp.  and 
Obs.  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  d;c.)  In  taking  exercise,  the  dyspeptic  should 
always  stop  short  of  great  fatigue.  It  is  important  that  this  remedial  meas- 
ure should  not  become  irksome  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  that  some  other 
immediate  object  should  if  possible  be  associated  with  it,  besides  the  mere 
promotion  of  health.  It  is  always  desirable  to  connect  it  with  the  pursuit  of 
interest  or  enjoyment     Hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  travelling. 

General  Habits. — ^The  patient  should  observe  regularity  and  moderation 
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in  all  his  habits.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injurious  to  the  debilitated  stom- 
ach. He  should  retire  early  to  bed  and  rise  early,  allowing  from  six  to 
eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  never  permitting  either  pleasure,  business,  or  study, 
to  encroach  upon  his  period  of  rest.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be  well 
yentilated,  and  mattrasses  used  in  summer  instead  of  feather  beds.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  injurious  to  sleep  so  lightly  covered  as  to  suffer  in  the 
least  from  cold.  It  is  a  mistake  in  dyspeptic  individuals  to  suppose  that  they 
can  harden  themselves  in  this  way.  Personal  cleanliness  should  be  rigor- 
ously observed ;  but  the  too  frequent  or  long-continued  use  of  baths,  espe- 
cially of  warm  baths,  is  injurious  by  their  sedative  or  relaxing  influence. 
The  cold  bath,  or  shower  bath,  is  to  be  preferred  when  a  vigorous  reaction 
follows.  This,  indeed,  is  an  excellent  remedial  measure  in  dyspepsia.  But, 
when  the  system  is  too  feeble  to  react  thoroughly,  the  tepid  bath  must  be 
used ;  and  the  patient  should  remain  in  it  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
cleanliness.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  cold,  languid  state,  the  warm  salt-bath 
will  often  be  found  useful ;  and  friction  to  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  flesh- 
brush,  or  coarse  towel,  should  be  employed  daily.  Friction  over  the  abdo- 
men is  highly  advantageous.  The  patient,  moreover,  in  employing  this  meas- 
ure, has  the  additional  benefit  of  wholesome  exercise. 

Relaxation  from  severe  study,  and  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  harass- 
ing business,  of  whatever  kind,  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  dyspepsia.  Yet  the 
mind  must  not  be  left  without  occupation  ;  as  in  no  disease  is  it  more  apt  to 
prey  upon  itself,  when  surrendered  wholly  to  its  own  caprices.  Innoe^t 
amusements,  cheerful  society,  light  reading,  and  moderate  professional  occn- 
pation,  have  a  very  healthful  influence.  Sources  of  mental  depression  should 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or  counteracted.  All  these  objects  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  as  by  travelling,  which  unites 
the  advantages  of  exercise,  pure  air,  relaxation  from  care,  and  agreeable  ex- 
citement of  the  mind ;  and,  if  directed  to  some  suitable  watering-place,  affords 
the  additional  advantage  of  an  efficient  medicinal  agent.  To  render  a  jour- 
ney permanently  useiul,  it  must  be  a  long  one ;  and  hence  a  voyage  to  Europe 
or  some  foreign  country,  and  an  absence  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  more,  are 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  dyspepsia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  stomach  by  the  sea-sickness,  and  consequent  abstinence 
is  advantageous  in  many  cases. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Two  principal  indications  are  presented  in  dys- 
pepsia for  the  use  of  medicines ;  first,  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and 
secondly,  to  make  a  moderate,  but  durable  stimulant  impression  upon  the 
stomach.  The  former  is  to  be  accomplished  by  laxatives  or  enemata,  the  lat- 
ter by  tonics.  It  has  been  recommended  to  commence  the  treatment  with  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  This,  however,  is  called  for  only  in  certain  inciden- 
tal conditions ;  as  when  serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  offending 
matters  in  the  stomach,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  arouse  the  languid  portal 
circulation,  and  thus  remove  congestion.  If  emetics  should  be  employed 
merely  for  stimulating  the  stomach,  little  permanent  effect  could  be  expected 
from  them,  unless  occasionally  repeated;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  might, 
in  this  case,  be  greater  than  the  chance  of  benefit.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
is  safest  to  dispense  with  them. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  regular  alvine  evacuations  by  means  of 
diet  alone ;  but  unfortunately  the  articles  of  food  best  calculated  for  this  effect, 
such  as  the  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  inadmissible  from  their  difficulty 
of  digestion,  and  aptness  to  occasion  acidity  and  flatulence.  Bran  bread,  or 
bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  consti- 
tutes, on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  dys- 
peptics.    It  does  not,  however,  suit  all  stomachs,  and  frequently  fjedls  in  pro- 
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ducing  the  effect  desired.  Another  laxative  article  of  diet  which  answers 
admirably  well,  in  some  cases,  is  groats,  or  wheat  broken  into  fragments, 
which  was  introduced  into  nse  by  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling,  and  used  with  sngar  or  salt  as  preferred  by  the 
patient.  When  medicines  are  employed,  those  should  be  selected,  as  a  gene- 
ral mle,  which  have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  stomach,  but  on  the  contrary 
unite  a  tonic  or  stimulant  with  their  laxative  power.  Khubarb  and  aloes 
are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined ;  and  the 
most  convenient  period  for  administering  them  is  generally  at  bedtime,  so  that 
they  may  act  in  the  morning.  Rhubarb  may  be  used  in  all  cases;  aloes  in 
all,  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  piles  or  uterine  irritation.  Combination 
with  soap  is  thought  to  render  them  milder,  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 
They  are  usually  given  in  pill ;  but  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
rhubarb,  or  of  taking  it  reduced  to  powder  by  grating.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be  advantageously  associated  with  grated  nutmeg.  When  these  medi- 
cines lose  their  effect  by  repetition,  they  may  be  mixed  with  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  croton  oil.  One-sixth  of  a  drop  will  often  be  sufficient  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  requisite  activity.  I  have  found  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
Cheltenham  salt,  taken  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water,  to  be  an  admirable  laxative  in  some  cases  of  dyspep- 
sia. A  draught  of  Saratoga  water,  taken  at  the  same  time,  also  answers  a 
good  purpose.  A  drachm  of  sulphur,  once  or  twice  a  day,  is  useful  in  cases 
complicated  with  rheumatism.  White  mustard  seeds  unbruised,  in  the  dose 
of  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  as  often,  have  been  found  to  answer  well  in  cases 
requiring  a  somewhat  stimulant  impression.  Magnesia  should  be  employed 
when  there  is  acidity  of  stomach.  Mild  laxative  enemata  or  suppositories, 
applied  daily,  are  sometimes  usefully  substituted  for  cathartics  by  the  mouHi. 
In  general,  however,  they  do  not  sufficiently  affect  the  upper  bowels. 

Tonics  must  be  used  with  caution.  If  largely  employed,  and  long  and 
steadily  persevered  in,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  wear  out  the  excitability 
of  the  stomach,  and  thus  indirectly  increase  the  debility  they  were  given  to 
relieve ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  increase  the  danger  of  chronic 
inflammation.  They  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  course  of 
treatment  above  recommended,  but  only  as  adjuvants ;  for,  if  administered 
while  the  causes  of  the  disease  continue  to  act,  they  can  only  afford  present 
relief  at  the  risk  of  future  mischief.  When  the  stomach  is  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  upon  being  excited  to  the  proper  point  by  artificial 
means,  it  can  execute  its  function  duly  without  further  aid,  tonics  may  be 
advantageously  employed ;  but  they  should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  no  longer  necessary.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
purer  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  and  columbo.  Chamomile  is  well 
adapted  to  mild  cases.  Wild  cherry  bark  may  be  used  when  an  irritable  cir- 
culation, indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  palpitations  or  very  frequent  pulse 
under  slight  excitements,  is  associated  with  the  gastric  depression.  Serpen- 
taria  is  applicable  to  cases  of  unusual  debility;  and  valerian  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  the  bitters,  when  the  patient  is  affected  with  symp- 
toms of  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  functional  disorder.  The  officinal  injfiisions 
of  these  medicines  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Gentian  and  quassia  may  also  be  conveniently  administered  in 
the  form  of  extract  The  tinctures  should  be  employed  cautiously,  and  only 
as  adjuvants  of  the  other  preparations,  when  the  stomach  is  very  feeble.  Of 
the  mineral  tonics,  the  chalybeates  are  to  be  preferred.  Of  these,  the  best 
«re  probably  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
Sulphate  of  iron  combined  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  incorporated,  either  in  liquid  mixture  or  pill,  with 
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honey  or  sjrup,  affords  a  good  substitute  for  this  preparation,  when  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  at  hand.  Powder  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and 
golution  of  iodide  of  iron,  are  also  good  preparations.  The  chalybeate 
mineral  waters,  which  usually  contain  the  carbonate  of  iron  dissolved  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid,  are  among  the  best  tonics  in  dyspepsia.  Besides  the 
substances  mentioned,  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  nitromnriatic  acids, 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  sometimes 
used.  I  have  found  the  nitromnriatic  acid  especially  useful  in  cases  in  which 
the  gastric  symptoms  arc  associated  with  a  foul  breath,  indicating  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood.  Lactic  acid,  which  is  believed  to  be  that  on  which  the 
healthful  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  depends,  and  the  presence  of  which,  or 
of  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  is  necessary  to  the  solvent  property  of  the  gastric 
joice,  may  be  used  advantageously,  as  a  temporary  remedy,  in  cases  of  defec- 
tive acidity  of  the  juice ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  mineral  acids  prove 
useful,  in  the  same  way,  as  substitutes  for  the  natural  acids  of  the  stomach. 
The  dose  of  lactic  acid  may  be  15  or  20  minims,  given  in  a  fluidounce  of 
water,  at  each  meal.  On  a  similar  principle,  pepsin,  rennet,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  gastric  juice,  may  be  used  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  that 
fluid  when  insufficiently  secreted,  and  when  there  is  a  decided  indication  for 
supporting  the  nutrition  of  the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  stomach  especially, 
so  as  to  give  due  energy  to  the  organ.  (See  (7.  &  DvipensaUyry,  Ilth  ed.,  p. 
1478.)  Carbonic  acid  water  is  also  an  excellent  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and 
usually  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  but  like  all  others  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
Creasote  has  been  recommended ;  but  I  have  not  employed  it  Very  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  are  sometimes  beneficially  given  in  dyspepsia.  As  it  is 
locally  excitant,  it  should  not  be  used  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  at  all 
irritated.  Under  other  circumstances,  administered  so  as  in  no  degree  to 
nauseate,  it  may  prove  useful  by  directly  stimulating  the  gastric  secretion,  and, 
through  absorption,  promoting  a  moist  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  often  ab- 
normally dry.  A  current  of  galvanism,  made  to  pass  through  the  stomach, 
is  sometimes  useful  when  that  organ  is  peculiarly  torpid. 

Advantage  will  often  accrue  from  the  combination  of  medicines,  to  meet 
different  indications.  Thus,  the  bitter  tonics  may  be  associated  with  the  aro- 
matics,  and,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  desired,  with  the  cathartics.  An  infusion 
of  Colombo,  ginger,  and  senna  is  an  excellent  preparation,  from  which  I  have 
derived  great  advantage  in  dyspepsia.*  llhuljarb  among  the  cathartics,  and 
orange-peel,  cloves,  cardamom,  fennelseed,  &c.,  among  the  aromatics,  may  in 
like  manner  be  connected  with  the  bitters ;  and,  when  there  is  excess  of  acid 
in  the  stomach,  an  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  added  to  the  infusion.  The 
extracts  of  gentian  and  of  quassia  may  be  combined,  in  pills,  with  rhubarb 
or  aloes,  and  one  of  the  chalybeates ;  and,  when  a  carminative  effect  is  de- 
sired, with  an  aromatic  volatile  oil.  When  the  bilious  secretion  is  deficient, 
a  little  of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  may  be  added. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  skin.  To  invite  excitement 
to  the  surface,  and  restore  the  function  of  perspiration,  are  prominent  indi- 
cations. The  use  of  the  cold  or  shower  bath,  of  the  warm  salt-bath,  and  of 
frictions  has  been  already  mentioned.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin 
at  all  seasons,  unless  in  the  very  hottest  weather  of  summer,  when  they  who 
perspire  very  freely  may  substitute  some  soft  and  warm  fabric  of  cotton  or 
silk.  Occasional  small  doses  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  cornbined  are  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  The  coldness  of  feet,  so  common  in  this  com- 
plaint, should  be  obviated  by  stimulating  applications,  and  suitable  covering. 

*  R. — Colomb.  contus.,  Zingiber,  contus.,  aa  588;  Sennoe  ^y;  Aq.  buUient.  Oj.  Fiat 
inftisuiii.     S.  A  wineglassful  twice  or  three  times  daily,  before  meals. 
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The  occasional  use  of  mustard  pedilnvia,  the  wearing  of  socks  sprinkled  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  Bargundj  pitch,  or  of 
the  resin  plaster,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  all  been  recommended.  Per- 
haps the  most  effectual  method  is  to  bathe  the  feet  every  morning,  for  a  short 
time,  in  very  cold  water,  and  then  rub  them  thoroughly  dry.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  practised,  unless  reaction  take  place  readily. 

The  hepatic  secretion  demands  a  vigilant  attention.  If  diminished  or 
deranged,  it  is  best  corrected  by  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  pill  or  calomel, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  the  tonic  and  purgative  medicines.  The  de- 
coction or  extract  of  dandelion  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant;  and  nitromuriatic 
acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  mercurial. 

Yarious  incidental  affections,  occurring  in  the  course  of  dyspepsia,  require 
a  treatment  more  or  less  independent  of  the  general  plan.  For  an  account 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  heads  under  InrUation  of  the 
Stomach,  where  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  gastralgia, 
pyrosis,  spasm  of  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sick-headache^  all 
of  which  are  occasional  attendants  on  this  complaint  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  treat  of  flatulence.  Some  more  precise  remarks  upon  the  reme- 
dies for  acid  in  the  stomach,  than  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work, 
may  be  appropriate  here.  The  best  palliatives  for  this  are  the  antacids.  Of 
these  magnesia  is  the  most  effective  as  a  neutralizing  agent,  and  should  be 
preferred  when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  large,  and  there  is  a  coincident  indica- 
tion for  a  cathartic  effect.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  less  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  may  be  substituted  in  twice  the  dose,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  evolves  may  not  constitute  an  objection.  Being  in  lump,  it  is  habitu- 
ally chewed  by  some  persons,  in  minute  quantities,  when  they  suffer  with 
heartburn.  When  the  quantity  of  acid  is  small,  the  solution  of  magnesia 
in  carbonic  acid  water,  by  which  the  bicarbonate  is  probably  formed,  may  be 
nsed  by  those  who  prefer  it.  In  cases  which  do  not  require  a  laxative,  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  preferable  to  the  magnesian  preparation,  as  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach.  When  vomiting  is  connected  with  acidity,  lime- 
water  is  often  given  with  advantage.  (See  Vomiting.)  If  diarrhcea  exist,  and 
a  laxative  effect  is  to  be  avoided,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared  oystershell 
should  be  preferred.  In  cases  of  great  stomachic  torpor  or  coldness,  the 
preparations  of  ammonia  are  most  appropriate.  The  carbonate,  aqueous 
solution,  spirit,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  either  of  them  be  given. 
The  last  is  the  most  elegant,  though  rather  feeble,  and  may  be  usefully  added 
to  the  other  antacids,  which  it  renders  less  offensive  to  a  very  weak  stomach. 
None  of  these  antacids  should  be  employed  unless  acid  is  actually  present  in 
excess,  as  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  its  generation.  Their  beneficial  ope- 
ration is  confined  to  the  removal  of  a  present  evil,  and,  if  too  largely^iven, 
most  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the  stomach.  As  acid  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  gastric  juice  to  exercise  its  solvent  properties  duly,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  employ  the  antacids  so  as  to  interfere  with  this  process.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  best,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  give  them  immediately  be- 
fore, during,  or  immediately  after  a  meal.  A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  the  application  of  all  the  means  above  detailed  as  remedies  for  dyspepsia, 
mast  be  looked  to  for  permanent  relief  from  excessive  acidity.  Recently  pre- 
pared charcoal,  finely  powdered,  is  sometimes  useful  by  absorbing  the  acids, 
and  other  offensive  liquids  and  solids  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  or  more  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels. 

When  chronic  gastritis  has  supervened  upon  dyspepsia,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  for  the  former  affection,  reference  being  always  had  to  the  debility 
of  stomach,  and  general  debility  which  attend  the  latter. 
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SUBSECTION  IV. 


Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  intestinal  tnbe  ia  seldom  if  ever  inSamed  throughont  its  wbole  extent. 
Nor  are  the  phenomena  which  different  portions  of  it  present,  or  the  treat- 
ment they  demand,  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  qnite  identical.  It  is,  there- 
fore, convenient  to  divide  the  intestines  into  distinct  sections,  and  to  consider 
the  affection  in  each  of  these  eeparatelj.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  inflan- 
mation  in  any  one  section  often  spreads,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  that 
which  adjoins  it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dtodt 
which  of  the  two  is  most  promineull;  affected.  I  shall  treat  separately  of  ia- 
flammation  of  the  upper  portion  or  duodennm,  of  the  middle  portion,  embndns 
chiefly  the  Jejunnm  and  ileum,  and  of  the  lower  portion  or  large  intestines. 

1.  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  DUODENUM,  oe  DUODENITia 

The  duodenum  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  derangement  as  the  stomach, 
and  very  frequently  participatc.s  in  its  diseases.  Thus,  the  various  forms 
already  described  of  gastric  inflammation  and  irritation,  simple  nicer  sod 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  even  that  condition  of  the  organ  denominsted 
dyspepsia,  extend  in  many  instances  to  this  portion  of  the  bowels.  Indeed, 
the  duodennm  itself  is  very  seldom  independently  affected.  The  modifica- 
tions produced  either  in  the  symptoms  or  treatment  of  stomachic  disease  by 
this  complication  are  very  few ;  and,  even  where  the  duodenum  may  be  sop- 
pused  to  be  the  exclusive  scat  of  disorder,  the  phenomcDa  and  indication 
of  cure  are  so  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  analogous  condition  of  the 
stomach,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  enter  into  minute  detail,  in 
relation  to  the  morbid  affections  of  the  former  structure.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  referring  merely  to  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  to  tho* 
points  in  tlie  treatment  which  are  in  any  degree  peculiar. 

The  circumstance,  in  diseases  of  the  duodennm,  which  most  deserves  rotire, 
is  their  peculiar  tendency  lo  produce  functional  disorder  of  the  liver.  Di*- 
eases  exclusively  gastric  have  the  same  tendency,  but  in  an  inferior  degrrt- 
Bronssais  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  decidedly  to  this  fart. 
Among  the  phenomena  of  hepatic  or  bilious  disorder,  accomjmnying  affeoliow 
of  the  duodenum,  the  most  striking  is  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  skin.  Tht 
mode  in  which  this  is  produced  has  been  variously  e.Tplaincd.  It  has  btea 
ascribed  to  a  closure  of  the  common  duct  of  the  liver,  either  by  macns,  ori 
thickening  of  its  coats  consequent  upon  duodenal  inflammation,  and  to  tk 
absorption  of  the  bile  thus  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  bowels.  This  ti- 
planation  may  possibly  apply  to  some  cases;  but  it  is  probably  not  Imf  i« 
general,  and  certainly  not  universally;  for  cases  of  doodenitis  with  jannciirt 
occur,  in  which  bile  freely  enters  the  bowels  ;  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  duel  hu 
been  repeatedly  found  on  dissection  entirely  unobstructed.  A  more  pnAiHe 
explanation  is  founded  upon  the  observation  of  Bichat,  that,  between  a  swrel- 
ing  gland  and  the  surface  upon  which  its  excretory  duct  opens,  there  ii  ■ 
sympathy  by  which  a  stimnlns  applied  to  the  latter  causes  on  increued  action 
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in  the  former.  Thus,  the  stimalos  of  food  in  the  month  canses  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva.  In  like  manner,  the  presence  of  the  chyme  in  the  dno- 
dennm  stimulates  the  liver  and  pancreas,  so  that  an  increased  supply  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid,  which  are  useful  in  the  process  of  digestion,  may  be  re- 
ceived where  they  are  wanted.  Irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
should,  therefore,  produce  irritation  of  the  liver,  which,  according  to  its  de- 
gree, may  be  attended  either  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  secretion 
of  bile.  In  the  former  case,  absorption  may  take  place  from  the  abundance 
thrown  into  the  biliary  passages  and  bowels  ;  in  the  latter,  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  bile  is  formed  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  upon  the  surface  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
in  the  dyspeptic  or  depressed  state  of  die  duodenum,  it  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  ordinary  impression  from  the  chyme,  and  the  ordinary  stimulus  is 
consequently  not  supplied  to  the  hepatic  secretory  function  In  this  way  also 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  its  materials  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and 
jaundice  results.  But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  dependence  of  bilious 
affections  upon  disease  of  the  duodenum,  I  believe  that  some  authors  have 
poshed  this  view  much  too  far,  and  given  to  that  viscus  a  pathological  im- 
portance which  it  does  not  merit.  Jaundice  and  other  bilious  symptoms  may 
sometimes  result  from  duodenal  inflammation;  but  much  more  frequently 
they  proceed  originally  from  the  liver,  and  the  duodenum,  if  at  all  involved, 
is  so  either  secondarily  or  simultaneously,  from  its  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  causes. 

Diagnosis, — Duodenitis,  when  it  occurs,  is  almost  always  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels.  Its  existence  may  be  suspected 
when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  gastritis,  there  is  deep-seated 

Cun  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus,  extending  below  the  stomach  toward  the 
ft  hypochondrium,  or  pain  in  the  back  about  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra ;  when  there  is  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  in  the  space  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  enlarged  or  inflamed  liver ;  and  when  the  skin  is  more  or  less  yel- 
low, and  the  urine  bilious,  as  in  jaundice.  If  these  symptoms  should  occur, 
without  vomiting,  great  thirst,  or  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  indicating  gastritis ;  without  diarrhcea,  pain  in  the  lower  bowels, 
or  tympanites  indicating  enteritis ;  and  without  enlargement  or  tenderness 
of  tJie  liver  indicating  hepatitis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation  is 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  duodenum.  In  acute  duodenitis 
there  is  occasionally,  along  with  the  fever,  a  degree  of  coma  dependent  pro- 
bably upon  the  hepatic  derangement.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint, 
a  diagnostic  symptom  is  the  occurrence  of  pain  two  or  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  arising  from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum.  Perforation  of  the  bowel  sometimes  takes  place  from 
simple  ulcer,  as  in  the  stomach  from  gastric  ulcer,  with  fieital  effects.  A  duo- 
denal ulcer  may  be  suspected  when,  eJong  with  pain  at  a  fixed  point  in  its 
stmctare,  occurring  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and  tenderness  in  the 
same  spot  on  pressure,  there  are  occasionally  black  stools  from  admixture  of 
blood,  without  vomiting  of  blood.  The  bowels  in  duodenitis  are  generally 
slbw,  but  readily  acted  on  by  cathartics. 

The  appearances  after  death  are  so  similar  to  those  in  gastritis  as  not  to 
require  particular  notice,  except  in  relation  to  the  mucous  glandules,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  duo- 
denum, especially  near  the  pylorus,  and,  in  inflammation  of  this  viscus,  are 
apt  to  be  enlarged,  exhibiting  sometimes  elevated,  irregular,  almost  con- 
tinuous patches,  of  considerable  extent. 

The  causes  of  duodenitis  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation 
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of  the  stomach.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  act  through  the  liver  are  probably 
more  influential  in  producing  the  former  than  the  latter  affection. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  also  is  that  adapted  to  gastritis.  If  there  is 
any  difference,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  freer  use  of  mild  cathartic  medicines,  such 
as  the  neutral  salts,  bitartrate  of  pota^sa,  castor  oil,  senna,  &c.,  and  in  a 
more  frequent  employment  of  mercury,  which  in  the  acute  form  may  be 
poshed  to  salivation,  but  in  the  chronic  should  in  general  be  restricted  to  an 
alterative  action  on  the  functions  of  the  liver. 


2.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINES, 

OR  ENTERITIS. 

Sy n. — Muco'enteriiit.  — Ileitis, — lUo  coliiit. 

The  name  enteritis  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  inflammation  of  any 
portion  of  the  bowels ;  yet,  as  this  affection,  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  intestinal  tube,  has  received  the  designations  of  duodeniUs  and 
dysentery,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  these  two  complaints  are  in  certain  points 
strikingly  peculiar,  it  becomes  convenient  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intervening  portion ;  and  enteritis  may  perhaps,  without  impro- 
priety, receive  this  more  restricted  meaning.  It  should  be  understood  that 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  as  a  distinct  affection, 
though  hitherto  frequently  denominated  enteritis,  is  not  here  included  under 
that  term,  as  it  clearly  belongs  to  peritonitis.  Enteritis,  then,  as  employed 
in  this  work,  signifies  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejanam 
and  ileum,  extending  frequently  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  colon, 
and  occasionally  involving  the  other  coats  as  a  secondary  result.  The  force 
of  the  disease  is  usually  spent  upon  the  ileum ;  the  jejunum  being  less  liable 
to  inflammation  than  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  greater 
liability  of  the  ileum  to  be  affected  depends,  probably,  on  that  arrangement 
by  which  the  fluids,  in  their  passage  through  the  bowels,  are  somewhat  im- 
peded at  the  ileo-c»cal  valve,  and  commencement  of  the  ascending  colon,  and 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  more  protracted  irritant  influence 
on  this  than  upon  the  upper  j)ortioii  of  the  tube.  As  the  inflammation  may 
extend  indefinitely  into  the  colon,  it  is  obvious  that  the  phenomena  of  dysen- 
tery must  often  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  complaint  under  consideration ; 
and  cases  occur  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  to  which  affection 
they  should  be  referred ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  symptoms  are  suflSciently 
distinctive.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  enteritis  into  the  common 
diffused  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  the  follicular  or  that  affecting  espe- 
cially the  mucous  follicles,  and  the  pseudo-membranous  or  that  attended  with 
the  formation  of  false  membrane.  But  though  there  are  cases  in  which  each 
of  these  forms  severally  predominates,  yet  they  are  frequently  intermingled; 
they  offer  no  symptoms  (luring  life  by  which  they  can  be  suflBciently  distin- 
guished when  occurring  as  original  affections,  and,  even  could  they  be  distin- 
guished, no  great  practical  good  would  accrue.  The  peculiar  intestinal  af- 
fection of  enteric  fever  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  that  disease. 

Acute  Enteritis. — The  complaint  commonly  begins  with  uneasiness 
in  the  bowels,  followed  after  a  time  by  occasional  slight  griping  pains,  which 
gradually  become  more  frequent  and  severe.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
symptoms  are  violent  from  the  commencement,  and  in  others,  again,  very  little 
pain  is  felt  throughout.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure.    The  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  is  usually  about  the  umbilicus, 
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though  it  varies  with  the  part  inflamed,  and  is  not  nnfireqnently  found  more 
especially  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  Discharges  from  the  bowels  are  apt 
to  follow  attacks  of  griping  pain,  which  they  often  mitigate ;  and  several  of 
these  discharges  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  lower  in  the  bowehs 
is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  attended  with  diarrhoea, 
and  the  more  frequent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  evacuations.  In  cases  where 
the  bowels  are  not  loose,  they  are  for  the  most  part  readily  and  frequently 
moved  by  very  small  doses  of  mild  cathartics.  Sometimes  the  diarrhoea  is 
suspended  and  again  recurs,  and  this  may  happen  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  complaint.  The  stools  are  usually  liquid,  consisting  of  the  in- 
creased serous  exhalation  of  the  intestines,  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  bile, 
mucus,  and  undigested  food,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  Occasionally 
they  are  dark  or  green  from  the  changed  bile,  or  clay-coloured  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  fluid.  There  is  occasionally  some  flatulent  distension  of  the 
bowels ;  but  this  rarely  amounts  to  tympanites,  unless  in  children.  When  the 
inflammation  depends  upon  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  or  affects  to  any  con- 
siderable eid^ent  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  constipation  instead  of 
diarrhoea  is  experienced.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  constipation,  in  inflamma- 
tion involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  is  extremely  obstinate,  giving 
rise  to  vomiting  and  tympanitic  distension,  so  as  to  resemble  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  have  been  mistaken  for  them,  with  unfortunate  thera- 
peutical consequences."*^ 

Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  precede  those  of  a  local  character,  the  sympa- 
thies and  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  being  such,  that  its 
inflammation  may  be  felt  by  the  system  at  large,  before  making  itself  known 
by  pain  or  increased  secretion.  In  such  cases,  there  is  general  uneasiness, 
languor,  and  diminished  appetite,  with  alternate  chilliness  and  flushes  of  heat 
for  some  days  before  the  occurrence  of  pain.  The  fever  when  established  is 
often  remittent  in  character.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited  and  usually 
well  developed,  the  skin  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  and  the  tongue  moist  and  some- 
what furred.     There  is  usually  little  or  no  headache  or  delirium 

The  disease  is  often  very  mild,  running  its  course  in  a  few  days,  with  little 
fever  or  pain,  and  but  a  slight  diarrhoea.  Even  the  severer  cases,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  and  not  injuriously  complicated,  or  subjected  to  the  continued 
action  of  the  cause,  generally  begin  to  decline  in  about  a  week.  The  result, 
however,  is  not  always  so  favourable.  The  pains  instead  of  diminishing,  are 
aggravated ;  the  flatulent  distension  increases ;  the  discharges  become  very 
offensive ;  inflammation  ascends  to  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  occurs,  with 
burning  thirst,  and  epigastric  tenderness ;  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  in- 
volved, and  jaundice  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  delirium  sets  in ;  the 
tongue  becomes  red  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  frequent  and  feeble  ;  great  ema- 
ciation takes  place  ;  and  the  patient  either  sinks  at  last,  or  recovers  after  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  convalescence.  In  other  cases,  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
comes inflamed,  in  consequence  either  of  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  mucous  coat,  or  of  an  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  event  is  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  and  is  very  generally 
the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  issue.  Acute  enteritis  also  frequently  terminates  in 
the  chronic  form. 

Typhlitiis. — Some  writers  make  a  distinct  disease  of  inflammation  of  the 
cmcum  and  its  appendages,  under  the  name  of  typhlitis  (rufpXov,  coecum),  or 

*  See  an  intercBting  paper  by  P.  M.  Kollock,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  the 
Am.  Jaum,  of  Med.  8cL,  N.  S.,  yH.  848. 
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perUyphltHs,  when  it  extends  to  the  nefghboaring  ceUolar  tissae.  Pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region,  attended  sometimes  with  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  even  the  symptoms  of  obstmction,  sometimes  with  a  mnco- 
fbcnlent  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  with  an  aching  sensation  in  the  lambar 
region,  are  the  characteristic  phenomena.  Not  unfreqnently  a  tamefaotion, 
with  more  or  less  hardness,  can  be  perceived  npon  external  examination, 
which  may  be  well  defined  when  confined  to  the  intestine  alone,  bat  is  some- 
what diffused  when  there  is  conjoined  inflammation  of  the  external  areolar 
tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumour  will  generally  yield  a  dull  sound  on 
percussion,  indicating  that  the  ctecum  is  filled  with  solid  matter.  The  cause 
is  most  frequently  accumulation  of  feculent  matter,  undigested  food,  or  inso- 
luble bodies  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  the  stones  of  fruit,  &c.  Like  other 
portions  of  the  bowels,  the  caecum  is  liable  to  ulcerative  perforation,  which 
may  occasion  diffused  or  circumscribed  peritonitis,  or,  if  the  perforation  be  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bowel,  where  it  is  attached  without  peritoneal  cover- 
ing to  the  iliac  fascia,  may  occasion  the  formation  of  abscesses,  opening  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  suffering,  hectic,  &c.,  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  appendicula  vermiformis  is  also,  in  some  instances,  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation which  may  end  in  ulceration,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  result  from  the  presence  of  insoluble  bodies,  such  as  calculous 
concretions,  hardened  feces,  and  the  stones  or  seeds  of  fruits.  A  case  is  on 
record  in  which  the  effect  was  producjed  by  a  bristle.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  bowel  ends  in  suppuration  and  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  which  opens  externally,  without  any  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  bowel  had  been  perforated. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  same  changes  of  colour,  consistence,  and 
thickness  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  in  this  disease  as  in  gastritis. 
(See  Acute  Oastritis.)  The  follicles,  however,  are  more  frequently  seen  en- 
larged, forming  small  eminences,  sometimes  ulcerated  upon  their  sanmiits, 
and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  inflammation.  Occcasionally  two  or  more 
of  these  ulcers  coalesce,  presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  and  an  irregular 
outline.  Ulceration  is  also  observed  in  intervening  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  process  sometimes  extends  deeply  into  the  parietes  of  the  bowel, 
penetrating  the  submucous  and  the  muscular  tissues,  and  leaving  only  the 
peritoneal  coat  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
moderate  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture,  and  consequent  effusion  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This,  however,  very  seldom  happens,  unless  in  typhoid 
fever  or  tuberculous  affections.  Portions  of  false  membrane  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  observed  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Gangrenous  sloughs  are  rare,  probably  because  death  ensues  before  those 
changes  can  occur  which  are  consequent  upon  mortification.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  portions  of  the  bowels  have  been  found  dark  and  gangren- 
ous, especially  in  cases  of  obstniction ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  allowing  the  escape  of  its  contents. 

Causes. — Among  the  causes  of  enteritis  may  be  mentioned  exposure  to 
cold,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  retrocession  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges. 
It  is  produced,  also,  by  the  direct  contact  of  irritating  substances,  as  by  articles 
of  food  which  have  passed  undigested  throujrh  the  stomach,  acrid  medicines, 
especially  drastic  i>urgcs,  poisons,  hard  insoluble  bodies  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed, acrid  secretions  from  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  bowels  them- 
selves, worms,  and  by  various  causes  which  more  or  less  completely  obstruct 
the  bowels,  such  as  feculent  or  other  solid  accumulations,  tumours,  intussus- 
ceptio,  strangulation,  &c.  Enteritis  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  other  dis- 
eases, especially  typhoid  fever,  the  exanthemata,  and  consumption ;  is  one  of 
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tbe  consequences  of  extensive  barns ;  and  maj  arise  from  the  propagation 
downward  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  attacks  indiscriminately  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  bnt  is  probably  most  common  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — This  complaint  is  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the  want 
of  that  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  that  excessive  vomiting,  that  obstinate 
constipation  and  tympanites,  and  that  contracted,  frequent  pulse,  so  common 
in  the  latter  affection.  When  these  symptoms  occur  during  the  progress  of 
enteritis,  there  i&  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and,  if  they  come  on  suddenly,  that  the  bowel  has  been  per- 
forated. Colic  is  distinguished  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  and  its 
more  decided  spasmodic  character,  by  the  relief  afforded  by  pressure,  by  the 
constipation  which  attends  it,  and  by  the  frequent  entire  absence  of  fever. 
Another  affection  with  which  enteritis  might  b^  confounded  is  rhenmatism  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  But  in  this  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  super- 
ficial, the  patient  suffers  extremely  from  any  attempt  to  move  his  body,  there 
is  no  diarrhoea,  and,  if  any  febrile  action  exist,  it  is  much  less  than  would 
attend  an  equal  amount  of  local  suffering  from  enteritis. 

General  Treatment. — Bleeding  from  the  arm  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
pulse  is  strong  and  excited,  and  may  sometimes  be  repeated  once  and  again 
with  advantage  in  vigorous  constitutions ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
it  should  be  moderately  employed,  and,  in  many  of  a  mild  character,  or  in 
feeble  constitutions,  should  be  wholly  .dispensed  with.  If  the  disease  is 
attended  with  constipation,  and  especially  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liver  is  somewhat  torpid,  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given, 
followed,  if  it  do  not  operate,  by  castor  oil.  Even  when  there  is  diarrhoea,  lax- 
atives are  indicated  in  order  to  remove  irritating  secretions  or  accumulations. 
For  this  purpose  castor  oil  often  answers  admirably  well,  combined  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  relieves  pain  without  preventing 
the  action  of  the  medicine.  Magnesia  is  preferable  when  there  is  much  acid 
in  the  bowels,  which  may  often  be  known  by  the  odour  and  colour  of  the  stoohs. 
A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  manna  with  fennelseed  tea  forms  a  very  good 
combination,  in  such  cases.  Throughout  the  complaint,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  these  laxatives,  or  by  the  neutral  salts,  so  that 
there  may  be  two  or  three  stools  daily.  Emollient  enemata  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  cathartics  are  found  too  irritating,  and,  in  any  case,  may  be  used  as 
adjuvants.  The  drastic  purgatives  should  never  be  employed ;  and  much 
smaller  doses  of  the  medicines  mentioned  will  answer  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  also  desirable  to  direct  action  towards  the  surface.  When 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  febrile  action  considerable,  the  neutral  mix- 
ture or  effervescing  draught  may  be  employed,  combined,  if  it  irritate  the 
bowels,  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum ;  in  other  cases,  the  powder  of 
opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable.  This  should  be  given  at  night,  so  as  to 
procure  rest.  Calomel  or  the  blue  mass  should  be  added,  in  small  doses,  when 
there  is  deficiency  or  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  The  warm  bath 
is  also  very  useful,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  Should  the  disease 
not  yield,  one  of  the  mercurials  may  be  given  in  connection  with  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  continued  until 
tbe  month  is  slightly  affected.*  Either  of  the  mercurials  already  mentioned 
wiU  answer ;  but,  when  there  is  considerable  diarrhoea,  the  blue  mass,  or  mer- 
cury with  chalk,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  calomel.  In  the  advanced  stages, 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  when  the  indication  to  check  diarrhoea 
exists,  cretaceous  or  testaceous  mixtures,  containing  the  blue  mass  and  lauda- 
num, and  given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  will  be  found  highly 

•     *   B.— Opii  pulT.,  Ipecac.  puW.,  aa  gr.  y;    Til.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xij;   Acacise  pulv., 
Syrnp,  aa  q.  s.    Misee  et  Sant  pil.  no.  xij.    S.  One  every  two  hours. 
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nsefol,  particularly  in  children.*  Vndor  similar  circuiDBtances,  I  hare  ilso 
derived  advaota^^  from  a  mixtare  or  nitromariatic  acid  and  landanun.t 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  relation  to  the  diet.  In  very  serere  cases,  with 
macli  fever,  a  Eolation  of  gam  arabic  will  be  snfficient.  When  somethiag 
more  nutritions  is  required,  the  farinaccons  drinka,  such  as  barley-water,  rire- 
water,  bread-water,  and  solutions  of  arrow-root,  sago,  and  tapioca  may  be 
given.  A  little  black  tea  and  dry  or  toasted  bread  may  be  allowed  to  patients 
who  crave  them.  In  the  declining  stages,  weak  chicken  or  mutton  broth, 
withoat  fat  or  vegetables,  will  Eometimes  be  found  nsef^iL 

Local  Treatment. — The  most  effieicnt  local  measure  is  leeching  immt- 
dialely  over  the  seat  of  tenderness.  Three  or  four  dozen  American  leeches 
will  generally  be  sufficient,  though  more  may  often  be  applied  with  advantage. 
When  these  cannot  be  obtained,  cups  may  be  substituted.  Many  cafes,  how- 
ever, require  neither.  Warm  fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms  should  bt 
kept  constantly  applied  for  days  together ;  with  these  laudanum  or  hops  mir 
be  conjoined  as  anodynes ;  and  advantage  will  sometimes  ensue  from  the 
addition  of  o  little  mustard,  or  other  rubefacient  I  Uave  found  much  benefit 
from  bruised  garlic  mixed  with  emollient  cataplasms,  especially  in  infantile 
cases  with  tympanitic  abdomen.  When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  a  lilislef 
should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen,  and,  if  a  mercurial  impression  is  desired, 
the  vesicated  surface  may  be  dres.sed  with  mercurial  ointment. 

When  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain,  .becomes  involved,  treatment  adapted  to 
the  affections  of  these  organs  respectively  must  be  resorted  to.  Should  the 
disease  reach  the  peritoneal  coat,  more  active  depletion,  both  general  sad 
local  will  lie  required.  But  if  the  peritoneal  inflammation  arise  from  perfbia- 
tion  of  the  honcl.  and  the  csenjie  of  its  contents,  largo  and  frequent  di)s»or 
opium,  as  recommended  by  Groves  and  Stokes,  are  the  only  means  froin 
which  much  gotKl  cmi  lie  expected.  (See  PerUonttiK.)  In  convalewence,  it 
is  highly  im])ortant  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to  ovoid  relapses,  whiih  pro- 
bably proceed  from  errors  in  this  respect  more  commonly  than  from  ony  oilw-r 
cause.  The  patient  should  resist  his  frequently  strong  inclination  to  eat  ;a 
excess.  The  lightest  and  most  digestible  articles  of  animal  fuud  should  lirit 
be  employed,  along  with  easily  digestible  farinaceous  sulistuncos.  and  a  gradual 
advance  made  to  more  subittantial  aliment.  Most  of  the  fresh  vegetables  aod 
fruits  should  be  avoided,  until  health  is  re-established. 

Occasionally,  after  the  complete  dtsoppcamnce  of  all  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation, a  diarrhtea  is  left,  dependent  probably  upon  a  relaxation  of  tht 
secretoiy  vessels  or  orifices,  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement.  In  snth 
cases,  tonics  and  a,stringents  become  n.seful.  (Sec  Diarrlnea.) 

Chronic  BnteritiS. — This  may  follow  the  acute  disGttsc.  or  may  Iw  the 
direct  result  of  the  same  causes,  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  a  less  sai- 
ceptiliility.  DiaiThoja  is  even  more  characteristic  of  chronic  than  of  acoK 
enteritis.  Most  cases  of  very  obstinate  diorrhoca  arc,  in  fact,  nothing  mow 
tlian  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  frequency,  quantity,  and  qnslilr 
of  the  stools  vary  exwedingly.  Sometimes  the  uumlier  does  not  exceed  tw 
or  three  in  twenty-four  hnurs,  sometimes  the  patient  enjoys  no  rest  from  iheii 
recurrence ;  and  this  diversity  is  often  found  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
case.  The  amount  discharged  is  in  some  instances  trifling,  in  others  exceed- 
ingly abundant.     In  character,  the  evacuations  arc  not  unlike  those  of  fcnte 

"  R  — Crdie  Tjit .  vd  Tpslie  Pjil.  ^ij :  Pil.  Jrvilrnrg.  gr.  Tiij :  Tinet.  Opii  pi.  i"; 
Acadii!  piilv.,  Sacoli..  aS  li"-";  A<[ii:c  Cinnnm.  1,^:  Aq.  fluvinl.  f=iy.  Misro.  8.  A 
tahlpspnoDful  for  an   adiill  evcrj  two,  Ibree,  or  four  lioura;    to   be  iUluiDi»M  (or 

t  B- — Aoiil  Nitroniiirinlic.  gtt.  \\:  Tincl.  opil  gtL  il;  AquB  ttat.  f3»iU-  "iiM- 
S.  A  fluidouDcc  to  Ik  Ukkcn  aii  timeH  a  day,  diluted  wilh  wu«t,  in  a  gUn  vtMeL 
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enteritis.  Occasionally  portions  of  false  membrane  are  discharged,  and,  in 
some  rare  instances,  tabes  of  considerable  length,  obvioaslj  the  result  of  a 
plastic  inflammation,  throwing  oat  boagalable  Ijrmph  npon  tiie  surface  of  the 
mncoos  membrane.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  tedious,  bat  maj 
neyertheless  do  well  in  the  end."*"  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint, 
the  evacuations  are  sometimes  mingled  with  pus,  which  is  an  unfavourable 
sigpn.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pain ;  and  strong  pressure,  or  any 
sadden  jar,  as  in  coughing  or  jumping,  occasions  uneasiness.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  severe,  and,  though  relieved  after  each  evacuation,  returns  so  fre- 
quently as  to  keep  the  patient  in  almost  constant  distress.     In  many  cases,  it 

*  Peculiar  Eruptive  or  Pseudo-membranoM  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  Prof.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  so  long  since  as  1846,  called  attention,  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jottmal,  to  a 
peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  bowels,  prevalent  in  that  city,  which  he  considered  to 
be  essentially  an  eruptiye  affection  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  {Boston  Med, 
and  Surg.  Joum.^  May  8,  1855.)  He  spoke  of  this  to  me,  when  upon  a  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1848,  and  told  me  that  he  was  using  the  arsenical  solution  as  a  remedy,  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  supposed  analogy  between  this  intestinal  affection  and 
the  cutaneous  eruptions.  In  the  Ed,  Medical  Gazette  for  December^  1849  (p.  257),  Dr. 
W.  Gumming,  of  the  same  city,  described  a  yariety  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  which,  from  its  characters,  I  presume  to  be  the  same  affection  as  that 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  which  has  been  noticed  in  preceding  editions  of  this 
work.  In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (May  8,  1856,  p.  257),  is  a  commu- 
nication containing  in  greater  detail  the  views  of  Prof.  Simpson  in  reference  to  the  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  the  disorder.  From  these  sources  the  following  account  has 
been  prepared. 

A  frequent  attendant  of  the  disease,  if  not  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  it,  is  the 
appearance  in  the  passages  of  coagulated  mucus  or  fibrin,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
shreds,  pellicles,  or  stringy  tape-like  or  worm-like  pieces,  and  sometimes  in  soft  shape- 
less masses,  or  diffluent  and  gelatinous.  This  phenomenon  is  not  considered  as  an 
essential  attendant  on  eruptiye  complaints  of  the  bowels ;  but,  when  seen,  may  be  re- 
ceired  as  an  eyidcnce  of  the  existence  of  this  particular  affection.  Other  characteristic 
symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Gumming,  are  a  feeling  of  emptiness  or  faintness  in  the 
epigastrium,  a  more  or  less  fixed  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  iliac  region  or  both, 
an  appetite  and  digestion  not  materially  impaired,  and  pain  in  the  route  of  the  colon  an 
hour  or  two  after  eating.  The  bowels  may  be  either  loose  or  constipated.  There  is 
great  nervous  disorder,  producing  sleeplessness,  unpleasant  dreams,  mental  depres- 
sion, hallucinations,  &c.  This  condition  of  the  neryous  system  is  also  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  who  mentions,  moreoyer,  among  the  symptoms,  general  debility  and  ema- 
ciation, without  any  very  appreciable  cause;  impaired  memory;  sensations  of  prick- 
ing or  numbness  in  the  extremities;  a  dry  and  inactive  state  of  the  skin,  with  occasion- 
ally an  eruption  coexistent  or  vicarious  with  intestinal  irritation;  and  often  sensations  of 
heat,  soreness,  distension,  and  uneasiness  rather  than  pain  in  some  part  of  the  bowels. 
In  general,  direct  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  mucous  eruptions  is  afforded  by  smaU 
ulcers,  or  eruptive  affections  on  the  visible  mucous  surfaces,  as  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
nostrils,  which  appear  and  disappear,  sometimes  almost  periodically,  and  are  occasion- 
ally attended  with  a  slight  febrile  movement.  The  appetite  is  little  affected,  unless  the 
stomach  participates  in  the  disease. 

Prof.  Simpson  treats  the  affection  on  the  same  principles  as  cutaneous  eruptions, 
giring  alkaline  medicines,  &o.  in  the  periods  of  aggravation,  but  depending  for  cura- 
tive effect  mainly  on  pitch  or  tar,  and  the  preparations  of  cerium  and  of  arsenic. 

The  remedy  which,  after  the  failure  of  all  ordinary  measures,  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful in  these  cases  by  Dr.  Gumming,  is  electro-galvanism,  which  he  believes  compe- 
tent of  itself  to  the  cure  of  almost  every  case,  and,  aided  by  the  internal  use  of  tar, 
whieh  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Simpson,  will  cure  the  disease  both  certainly  and  promptly. 
Dr.  Gumming  used  the  instrument  of  Kemp,  of  Edinburgh,  which  supplies  a  continuous 
stream  of  any  required  intensity  without  a  **jerk  or  shock."  He  connects  pieces  of 
sponge  to  the  extremities  of  the  two  conducting  wires,  applies  one  to  the  spine  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  carries  the  other  from  point  to  point  on  the  abdomen  over  the  tract 
of  the  colon.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  action  is  to  develope  pain,  or  extreme 
tenderness,  in  the  affected  parts  of  the  bowel.  It  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bowels 
duly  open.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  for  fifteen  minutes  daily,  and  used  perse- 
veringly.     The  tar  is  to  be  given  in  pill  or  capsule  three  times  a  day.    {Note  to  the  fifth 
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comes  on  at  a  certain  period  after  eating,  indicating  the  time  at  which  the 
ingesta  reach  the  spot  affected.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  yery  flat,  some- 
times much  distended,  and  even  tympanitic.  The  appetite  is  often  craying, 
and  seldom  wholly  wanting,  unless  when  the  stomach  participates  in  the  dis- 
ease. Occasionally,  the  system  scarcely  evinces  any  otiier  signs  of  sensibility 
to  the  local  affection  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid 
emaciation.  Generally,  however,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  increased  in  fre- 
quency, the  tongue  slightly  furred,  and  the  skin  dry  and  harsh.  In  bad  and 
protracted  cases,  the  tongue  is  sometimes  red,  smooth,  and  dry,  or  aphthous, 
and  the  pulse  very  frequent.  The  spirits  are  usually  depressed,  sometimes 
greatly  so,  the  patient  being  gloomy,  morose,  or  irritable,  dwelling  on  nothing 
but  his  own  suffering,  and  seeing  no  hope  before  him.  The  mental  disturb- 
ance amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  insanity,  which  may  be  very  obstinate. 
The  stomach  not  unfrequently  participates  in  the  inflammation,  and  then  all 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  superadded.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease is  exceedingly  variable.  It  may  be  cured  within  a  week  or  two  from  the 
commencement  of  treatment,  or  may  run  on  for  years.  When  of  long  dura- 
tion, it  generally  undergoes  numerous  vicissitudes ;  the  patient  being  at  one 
time  much  relieved  or  nearly  well,  and  then  again  relapsing,  upon  some  new 
exposure,  or  even  without  obvious  cause.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases, 
hectic  fever  usually  takes  place,  and  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated. 

Besides  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
surface,  upon  dissection,  often  appears  strewed  over  with  enlarged  or  ulcer- 
ated follicles.  Ulcers  are  even  more  common  in  this  than  in  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found  enlarged,  and 
even  suppurating. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  enteritis.  A  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis strongly  predisposes  to  the  complaint ;  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  bowels,  or  other  obviom 
cause,  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tubercles  may  have  been 
developed  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Chronic  enteritis  is  a  very  common 
attendant  upon  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment  is  the  re- 
gulation of  the  diet.  As  the  appetite  is  often  unimpaired,  and  sometimes 
craving,  the  patient  is  constantly  tempted  to  transgress,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  food  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  occasional 
obstinacy  of  the  complaint.  The  dietetic  rules  applicable  here  are  so  nearly 
the  same  with  those  already  given  under  chronic  gastritis,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  The  particular  kind  of  food  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
most  suitable,  is  milk  ;  and  patients  will  frequently  get  well  without  medicine, 
if  confined  to  that  article  exclusively.  But,  as  it  would  thus  be  very  irksome, 
it  may  be  taken  with  stale  bread  or  water-crackers,  or  boiled  and  thickened 
with  wheat  or  rice  flour,  arrow-root,  Carrageen  moss,  &c.  A  decoction  of 
Iceland  moss  with  milk  is  sometimes  useful,  as  well  by  its  tonic  as  its  nutri- 
tive properties.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  animal  broths,  &c.  (See  Chronic  Gastritis.) 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  admissible  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  occasional 
leeching  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  Laxatives  are  required 
only  when  the  bowels  are  slow,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  happens,  or  when 
an  accession  of  irritation  arises  from  acrid  accumulations.  Opiates  are  almost 
always  indicated.  They  prove  useful  by  relieving  pain,  moderating  secre- 
tion, and  quieting  that  excessive  action  of  the  bowels  which  is  itself  injurious 
to  the  complaint.  Opium  may  be  used  in  the  manner  reconmiended  for  acute 
enteritis,  or  in  small  doses  combined  with  the  various  remedies  which  may 
be  given  to  meet  other  indications.     I  have  found  the  camphorated  tincture 
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of  opium  an  excellent  preparation  in  this  complaint.  A  flaidrachni  of  it  given 
three  or  foar  times  a  day,  is,  in  manj  cases,  the  only  medicine  which  will  be 
required,  in  connection  with  a  properly  regulated  diet  Acid  in  the  bowels 
may  be  corrected  by  cretaceons  preparations,  as  in  the  acate  form.  The 
wtringents,  ss  kino,  catechn,  rhatany,  logwood,  alnm,  Eicetate  of  lead,  &c., 
sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  when  tlie  inflammation  is  very  moderate, 
and  its  conseqaeDces,  rather  than  the  affection  itself,  are  to  be  combatted.  (See 
Diarrhcea.)  They  should  be  combined  with  an  opiate,  and  often  form  a  good 
addition  to  cretaceous  mixtures.  But  not  nnfreqiiently  they  either  fail  to 
urest  the  dischai^e,  or,  by  arresting  it,  aggravate  the  inflammation,  produc- 
iog  an  increase  of  pain,  abdominal  distension,  ferer,  &c.  When  such  results 
occur,  the  astringents  should  be  immediately  omitted ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  should  be  used  with  much  caution.  There  is,  howerer,  a  set  of  mineral 
anbetances,  which,  independently  of  their  astringent  properties,  exercise  an 
•Iterative  influence  over  inflamed  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  which  renders  them 
highly  useful  in  some  coses.  Of  these  sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  beat. 
In  the  dose  of  one-sixth  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  combined  with  from  a 
nxth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
I  have  seen  it  do  great  apparent  good  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  enteritis. 
To  be  effectual,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nitrate 
and  oxide  of  silver  with  opium  have  also  been  highly  recommended,  and  sul- 
phate of  zinc  may  be  similarly  employed.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  copaiba 
sometimes  prove  useful  through  their  olicrative  influence  over  the  mucous 
membranes.  I  have  found  tlie  oil  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  is  destitute  of  fur,  smooth,  and  perfectly  dr)'.  They  should  be 
given  in  emnision,  and,  like  the  other  remedies,  combined  with  an  opiate. 
Tar-water  is  also  sometimes  useful ;  and  creasote  is  thought  to  exercise  a 
similar  influence.  In  some  feeble  cases,  the  simple  bitters,  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  the  cliatybeates  are  serviceable  by  imparting  a  degree  of  tone  to  the  ulcer- 
ated and  relaxed  mucous  surface,  which  is  necessary  to  the  cunitive  process. 

In  conjunction  with  tlie  above  measures,  the  warm  or  hot  bath  is  highly 
important ;  the  former  Iwing  preferred  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
above,  the  latter  wheu  it  is  at  or  below  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  warm  salt-bath  is  an  admirable  remedy.  It  should  be  given  daily, 
and  may  sonietlmes  be  advantageously  rei)eated  twice  a  day.  Frictions  to 
the  surface  are  also  useful.  \A'hen  the  Kymplonis  are  somewhat  acute,  a  lorge 
blister  may  lie  usefully  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen  ;  and  a  small  blister 
near  the  affected  part,  frequently  repeated,  or  kept  open  by  stimulant  dn'ss- 
ings,  will  often  be  found  beueficial  in  ordinary  cases.  I'ustulation  with  tartar 
emetic  or  croton  oil  may  be  tried,  when  the  complaint  is  obstinate.  The  pa- 
tient should  always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  a  broad  flannel  roller 
passed  frequently  round  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  of  service. 

Should  other  means  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impression, 
which  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the  gums,  and 
should  be  sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  Obstinate  cases  oiften  yield 
speedily  to  this  remedy.  In  cases  attended  with  the  discharge  of  TuIkc  mem- 
brane in  considerable  qnontity,  an  oltcrotlve  course  of  mercury  should  be  im- 
mediately instituted.  Iodide  of  pota.s«ium  might  be  found  useful  in  the  same 
cases,  and  oil  of  turpentine  and  creasote  have  been  specially  commended. 

Moderate  passive  exercise,  mental  rei-reation,  relaxation  from  business,  sea- 
bathing, a  jonmey  into  the  country,  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  ahrnad  may 
be  resorted  to,  as  recommended  in  chronic  gastritis,  when  the  condilion  of  the 
n,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  do  not  forbid  them. 
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3.  DYSENTERY. 

Syn. — Inflammation  of  the  Large  Intestines, — Colitit. — Colo-rectitis. — Bloody  Flrnx, 

Dysentery  is  inflammation  of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tnm,  characterized  by  small  mucous  or  bloody  evacaations,  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  straining  at  stool,  and  tenesmus.  Inflammation  in  the  colon, 
without  these  phenomena,  would  rank  under  enteritis.  Dysentery  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

L  Acute  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  occur  with  or  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness, 
lassitude,  impaired  appetite,  dull  or  transient  pains  in  the  abdomen,  costiTe- 
ness  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  evidences  of  moderate  intestinal  irritation.  Some- 
times the  local  symptoms  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  a  general 
character ;  and,  in  very  mild  cases,  of  moderate  extent,  the  disease  may  nm 
its  course  without  fever.  Sometimes  the  local  and  febrile  phenomena  com- 
mence simultaneously,  the  patient  being  attacked  with  a  chill  almost  at  the 
moment  that  he  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and  tenesmus.  Again,  the  fever 
often  precedes,  and  occasionally  for  a  considerable  period,  any  evidence  of 
disorder  in  the  bowels.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  dysentery  is  osoally  a 
mere  attendant  upon  some  other  disease. 

We  are  presented,  in  different  cases  of  dysentery,  with  a  regular  gradation 
in  severity,  from  a  very  slight  affection,  occupying  but  a  small  extent  of  the 
rectum  and  colon,  unattended  with  fever,  and  passing  off  in  two  or  three  days* 
up  to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  This  diversity  is  dependent  partly  on  differences  in 
the  activity  of  the  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  recollect,  that  it  may  also  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
disease  is  simple  or  complicated.  Generally  speaking,  mere  mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  large  intestines  is  a  mild  affection  ;  but  it  is  very  frequently 
associated,  at  the  outset,  with  disease  in  some  other  organ  or  organs,  or  with 
some  morbid  state  of  the  system  at  large,  which,  in  various  degrees,  compli- 
cates the  symptoms,  and  increases  the  (langer.  1  shall  first  describe  simple 
dysentery,  and  then  allude  to  its  more  frequent  combinations. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  simple  ibjsentery,  there  are  usually  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  technically  called  tormina,  irregular  in  their  position 
and  periods  of  recurrence,  and  attended  with  discharges  from  the  bowels,  by 
which  thoy  are  partially  relieved.  After  a  very  short  time,  a  sense  of  weight, 
burning,  or  other  uneasiness  is  experienced  in  the  rectum,  with  a  painful  and 
frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  the  ability  to  evacuate 
anything  more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  This  feeling  of  tenesmus  increases, 
and  at  length  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case ;  the  abdominal 
pains  appearing  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some  measure  about  the  rectum. 
The  calls  to  stool  are  very  frequent,  in  some  cases  almost  incessant;  are 
attended  with  much  straining,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  prolapsus 
ani,  especially  in  children ;  and  are  followed  by  only  partial  relief.  The  dis- 
charges often  occasion  a  burning  or  cutting  pain  in  the  anus,  which  leads  the 
patient  to  dread  their  return,  and  to  resist  the  disposition  as  long  as  possible. 
The  passages  are  seldom  less  than  a  dozen  in  twenty-four  hours,  are  often 
double  or  triple  that  number,  and  sometimes,  in  very  bad  cases,  have  been 
known  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred.  After  the  first  few 
evacuations,  which  are  often  more  or  less  fecal,  the  stools  are  very  small,  and 
consist  of  transparent  or  whitish  mucus,  or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  of  almost  pure  blood.     With  these,  as  the  complaint  advances,  a 
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little  Titiated  bile,  and  shreds  or  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  small  masses 
of  coagulated  matter,  are  occasionally  intermingled ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
small  hardened  lumps  of  feces  called  scybala  are  discharged,  thongh  these  are 
less  common  than  might  be  inferred  from  manj  published  accounts  of  dysen- 
tery. Feculent  evacuations  are  almost  always  followed  by  considerable  relief 
At  first  the  discharges  have  little  smell ;  but  after  a  time  they  acquire  a 
disagreeable  odour,  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
feculent.  The  bladder  and  urethra  sometimes  sympathize  with  the  rectum, 
and  along  with  the  tenesmus  there  is  frequent  and  difficult  micturition.  In 
females,  the  vagina  may  participate  in  the  same  irritation.  There  is  generally 
more  or  less  tenderness  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation 
upwards,  along  the  colon,  can  sometimes  be  traced  by  ascertaining  in  what 
parts  pain  is  produced  on  pressure.  When  the  tenderness  is  observed  across 
the  epigastrium,  and  along  the  right  side,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inflammation  has  reached  the  transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestines  is  involved. 

There  is  always  fever,  except  in  cases  of  very  small  extent.  The  pulse  is 
accelerated,  and  usually  somewhat  full  and  forcible,  the  skin  WArm  and  dry, 
the  urine  scanty,  the  tongue  moist  and  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  The 
secretion  of  bile  is  generally  diminished.  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  some 
severity,  the  vital  forces  sink  temporarily  under  the  violence  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nervous  system.  The  patient  experiences  an  indescribably 
painful  feeling  of  hoUowness  or  sinking  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  a  cold 
damp  skin,  a  feeble  and  almost  threadlike  pulse,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting.  This  condition,  however,  soon  passes  over,  as  the  acrid  secretions 
descend.  In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  above  described,  vomiting  is  not 
frequent ;  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  are  still  less  so. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  takes  a  favourable  turn  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  days,  and  the  patient  recovers.  Sometimes,  however,  from 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  symptoms  of  depression  appear 
at  the  outset,  and  the  system  never  fairly  reacts.  Here  the  same  condition 
appears  to  exist  continuously,  which  has  been  above  described  as  occurring 
occasionally  in  milder  cases.  The  nervous  system  yields  to  the  violence  of 
the  first  shock,  and  is  unable  to  react  under  the  continued  violence  ot  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  has,  throughout,  a  very  small,  feeble,  and  frequent  pulse,  a 
pale,  cool,  and  clammy  skin,  anxious  and  sunken  features,  and  a  somewhat 
livid  or  purplish  appearance  under  the  eyes,  about  the  lips,  and  at  the  roots 
of  the  nails ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  extraordinary  violence  in  the 
local  symptoms,  with  much  tormina  and  tenesmus,  incessant  discharges,  tense 
and  tumid  abdomen,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure.  Such  cases  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  They  are  happily  very  rare,  and  I  have  seen  them  only 
during  epidemics. 

Danger  much  more  commonly  accrues  from  a  continuance  of  the  disease,  in 
ordinary  cases,  beyond  a  week  or  ten  days.  Should  the  symptoms  not  give 
way  by  that  time,  they  are  all  apt  to  become  aggravated.  The  tormina  and 
tenesmus  increase ;  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and  more  tender ;  the  dis- 
charges, more  frequent ;  the  pulse,  weaker  and  more  rapid ;  the  tongue  as- 
sumes a  dryish  and  brownish  appearance,  or  throws  off  its  fur  and  becomes 
red,  smooth,  and  sometimes  gashed ;  the  patient  is  weak,  exhausted,  and  very 
restless ;  the  stools  are  more  copious  and  offensive,  and,  instead  of  consisting 
chiefly  or  exclusively  of  mucus  or  blood,  are  mixed  with  puruloid  matter, 
sanies,  or  vitiated  secretions  from  the  upper  bowels,  and  are  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  bloody  serum  (lotura  camiutn).  Even  after  the  worst 
of  these  symptoms,  however,  the  patient  may  recover,  though  the  convales- 
cence is  usually  tedious,  and  the  case  not  unfrequently  runs  on  into  the  chronic 
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form.   Should  the  event  prove  unfavourable,  a  set  of  Bjmptoms  usually  super- 
vene, which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Bilious  Dysentery. — In  almost  all  cases  of  dysentery,  the  bilious  secretion 
is  somewhat  diminished ;  but,  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  this  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  the  colitis,  in  like  manner  as  the 
dry  skin  and  scanty  urine.  But  occasionally  disorder  of  the  liver  and  stom- 
ach attends  the  disease  from  the  beginning,  being  the  result  of  causes  either 
identical  or  coexistent  with  those  which  produce  the  intestinal  affection.  The 
complaint,  under  these  circumstances,  is  sometimes  called  bilious  dysentery. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastric  region ;  more 
frequent  vomiting ;  occasional  yellowness,  in  various  degrees,  of  the  tongue, 
conjunctiva,  skin,  and  urine ;  a  higher  degree  of  fever ;  a  greater  tendency  to 
delirium  ;  and  either  an  entire  absence,  morbid  increase,  or  depraved  cx>ndi- 
tion  of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  this  complication  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  dysentery,  occurring  in  tropical  climates. 

Adynamic  Dysentery. — Another  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  occurs  in 
individuals  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  depressing  causes,  as 
in  ships,  prisons,  besieged  towns,  camps,  and  marching  armies,  in  which  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  fatigue,  and  wretch- 
edness of  every  kind,  combine  with  a  contaminated  atmosphere  to  prostrate 
the  vital  powers,  and  vitiate  the  blood.  The  same  influence  is  sometimes 
exerted  by  certain  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, along  with  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dysentery  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  are  those  of  malignant,  typhoid,  or  scorbutic  disease ;  such  as  nausea 
and  vomiting ;  great  thirst ;  a  frequent,  feeble,  irregular  pulse ;  a  foul,  brown 
or  black,  dry  tongue,  with  sordcs  about  the  teeth ;  a  dusky  skin,  sometimes 
hot,  sometimes  cold,  and  occasionally  marked  with  petechise,  dark  livid  spots, 
gangrenous  vesications,  &c. ;  reddish,  brown,  or  black  stools,  more  copious 
than  in  the  simple  disease,  and  excessively  fetid,  or  large  hemorrhagic  dis- 
charges, consisting  oflen  of  altered  uncoagulable  blood ;  great  prostration  of 
strength  even  from  the  beginning ;  and,  finally,  various  evidences  of  nervous 
disorder,  as  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  headache,  low  delirium,  subsultus 
tendinura,  and  stupor.  All  these  symptoms  are  not  found  in  every  case,  but 
are  variously  mingled,  and  in  various  degrees;  sufficient  generally  existing 
to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  affection.  In  the  worst  cases, 
the  patient  appears  to  be  struck  with  death  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the 
disease  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  all  eases,  the  danger  arising  from  the 
mere  colitis  is  very  much  increased  by  the  complication.  When  the  causes 
producing  this  form  of  dysentery  unite  with  those  which  produce  the  bilious 
variety,  we  have  occasionally  a  combination  of  symptoms  unsurpassed  in  ma- 
lignancy by  those  of  any  other  disease. 

Tntermitlent  and  llemitient  Dysentery. — Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  other  diseases.  It  is  very  common  in  miasmatic  countries, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
sometimes  apparently  occurring  as  a  distinct  disease  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  prevailing  atmospheric  influence,  sometimes  in  connection  with  the  proper 
miasmatic  fever.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colitis  may  come  on  as  a  mere  acces- 
sory of  the  fever,  after  it  has  continued  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  or  it 
may  first  occur,  and  the  miasmatic  fever  afterwards  set  in.  When  a  decided 
fever,  preceded  by  chill,  has  existed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  the 
dysentery  begins,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Greater  difficulty  is  presented  when  the  two  occur  simultaneously,  or  when 
the  fever  is  the  last  to  make  its  appearance.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
such  cases  may  be  distinguished  from  uncomplicated  dysentery,  by  their  par- 
oxysmal tendency.     The  fever  is  aggravated  at  a  certam  time  every  day  or 
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every  other  day,  and  in  the  interval  either  relaxes  or  entirely  intermits  ;  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  undergoing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  change.  There 
is,  moreover,  daring  the  paroxysm,  more  flashing  of  the  face,  pain  in  the 
head,  tendency  to  deliriam,  general  arterial  excitement,  and  nervous  disorder, 
than  usually  attend  an  attack  of  pure  colitis ;  and  the  appearance  of  perspi- 
ration at  the  Subsidence  of  each  paroxysm  is  an  almost  certain  diagnostic 
symptom.  I  have  known  dysentery  to  be  intermittent,  occurring  paroxys- 
mally  and  violently  every  other  day,  with  very  little  disease  of  any  kind  in  tiie 
intervening  day.  A  correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  important,  because 
essential  to  the  proper  course  of  treatment 

TyphotLS  Dysentery. — ^Dysentery  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  proper 
typhus  fever.  I  have  already  treated  of  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhus  attend  it,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
or  coexisting  adynamic  state  of  system.  In  that  case,  however,  the  fever  is 
the  result  of  the  colitis,  and  the  peculiar  phenomena  flow  from  the  diminished 
energy  of  the  solids,  or  the  vitiated  state  of  the  liquids.  But  I  now  allude 
to  the  coincidence  of  dysentery  with  a  distinct  febrile  disease,  the  result 
probably  of  a  peculiar  poison,  which  exists  altogether  independently  of  the 
bowel  affection  associated  with  it.  Such  cases  occur  during  the  prevalence 
of  typhous  epidemics.  It  is  not  so  important,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view, 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  here  as  in  the  former  variety ;  because  the 
practice  must  be  regulated  by  the  obvious  condition  of  the  system.  But 
these  cases  are  interesting  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  propagation  of 
dysentery  by  contagion. 

Authors  speak  also  of  rheumatic  dysentery;  but  this  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  disease  arising  from  ordinary  causes,  except  sometimes  in  the  mode 
of  its  attack,  when  the  irritation  is  suddenly  translated  from  some  other  seat 
to  the  large  intestines.  Besides  the  complications  which  have  been  mentioned, 
colitis  may  coexist  with  gastritis,  enteritis,  enteric  fever,  and  various  other 
diseases,  local  or  general ;  in  which  cnsc,  the  symptoms  will  of  course  be  modi- 
fied by  combination  with  those  of  the  associated  affection. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  disease.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Every  variety  of  the  affection  above 
referred  to  may  occur  epidemically,  according  to  the  peculiar  influences  which 
may  be  conjoined  with  the  special  cause  of  the  colitis.  Thus,  the  disease  may 
be  quite  uncomplicated ;  it  may  be  associated  with  results  of  miasmatic  in- 
fluence, as  frequently  happens  in  our  own  country ;  or  it  may  exhibit  the  con- 
joined action  of  the  typhous  poison,  as  in  the  epidemics  of  Ireland.  There 
is,  however,  in  general  one  important  characteristic  of  epidemics  of  dysentery ; 
namely,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  evidences  of  malignancy,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  disease  is  much  more  violent  than  when  it  occurs  spo- 
radically, or  as  the  result  of  ordinary  causes. 

Prognosis. — ^When  dysentery  is  about  to  terminate  favourably,  the  pains 
gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  tenesmus  diminishes,  the  stools 
become  more  copious  and  less  frequent,  and  assume  a  fecal  or  bilious  character, 
and  at  length  nothing  but  a  slight  diarrhoea  remains,  which  soon  ceases.  On 
the  contrary,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  occurrence 
of  tympanites,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  a  cool  clammy  state  of  the  skin 
in  general,  a  livid  or  purplish  hue  about  the  nails,  a  very  feeble,  frequent,  and 
irregnlar  pulse,  hiccough,  involuntary  stools,  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum, 
and  stupor,  are  symptoms  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind,  and  together  por- 
tend a  speedy  and  fatal  termination.  Death  may  result  in  dysentery  from  a 
fidlnre  of  the  powers  of  life  under  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  from  general 
debility,  firom  gangrene,  or  from  the  continued  wearing  and  exhausting  effect 
of  the  combm^  inflammation  and  discharge.     The  longer  the  diaeaae  con- 
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tinues  without  amendment,  the  greater  is  the  danger ;  and  a  persistence  beyond 
the  fourteenth  day  may  itself  be  looked  upon  as  a  ground  for  great  solicitude. 
The  danger  is  also  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  colon  inTolved,  and,  if 
tenderness  be  discoverable  upon  pressure  along  its  whole  tract,  indicating  a 
similar  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  prognostication  is  unfavourable.  Ordi- 
nary sporadic  cases  of  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  are  seldom  fatal.  It 
is  when  prevailing  epidemically,  or  among  great  masses,  as  in  armies  and  garri- 
sons,  or  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  tropical  countries,  tiiat  it  is  most  malig- 
nant ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  sometimes  commits  terrible  ravages. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  lower 
portion  of  the  colon  always  evinces  signs  of  inflammation,  in  cases  of  death 
from  dysentery.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  di£fuse,  affecting  the  whole 
membrane  equally,  in  other  cases  is  seated  especially  in  the  solitary  glands, 
or  in  the  mucous  follicles,  as  evinced  by  the  greater  prominence  of  these 
structures.  The  membrane  is  much  reddened  and  thickened,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  ulcerated.  Ulcers,  in  fact,  exist  in  this  disease  much  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  acute  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  unless  in  the 
enteric  affection  of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox.  They  are  either  small  and 
roundish,  or  large  and  irregular  from  the  confluence  of  the  smaller,  have  usu- 
ally an  abrupt  edge,  and  are  often  covered  with  a  concrete  exudation  having 
the  appearance  of  a  slough.  In  some  cases,  almost  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  lymph,  upon  the  removal  of 
which  it  appears  red  and  swollen,  but  without  loss  of  continuity.  Occasion- 
ally real  gangrenous  sloughs  are  found ;  and  cases  are  mentioned  in  which 
very  large  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  removed,  probably  by 
a  combination  of  mortification  and  ulceration.  In  many  cases,  the  redness, 
thickening,  and  ulceration  extend  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  and  some- 
times involve  the  whole  of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  unless,  it  may  be,  the 
peritoneal  coat.  Perforation  of  the  latter  coat  is  exceedingly  rare  in  dysen- 
tery. In  protracted  cases,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlai^ed  and  softened, 
though  seldom  or  never  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  some  instances,  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  have  been  found  extending  throughout  the  colon,  into 
the  small  intestines,  and,  it  is  said,  even  to  the  stomach.  The  liver  is  fre- 
quently diseased,  especially  in  the  dysentery  of  tropical  latitudes.  Out  of 
twenty-five  fatal  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  India,  seven  were  affected 
with  hepatic  abscess ;  and  about  the  same  proportion  has  been  found  by  others. 
In  the  adynamic  or  malignant  variety,  gangrene  is  much  more  frequently 
observed  than  in  ordinary  dysentery,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  when  not 
mortified,  exlubits  a  dark-purple  or  livid  appearance. 

Cannes, — A  predisposition  to  dysentery  is  produced  by  the  continued  in- 
fluence of  heat,  augmenting  the  excitability  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, disordering  the  hepatic  function,  and  relaxing  the  surface  of  the  body 
so  as  to  render  it  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, causes  will  often  produce  an  attack  of  the  disease,  which,  under 
others,  are  wholly  inoperative.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  exciting 
causes  is  cold,  especially  when  combined  with  moisture.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  dysentery  among  persons  exposed  to  the  cold  dampness  of  night,  after 
having  been  much  heated  during  the  day.  The  perspiration  is  checked,  and 
excitement  thus  directed  inward ;  wliile  the  hepatic  secretion  is  at  the  same 
time  arrested,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  and  consequently  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  results.  Substances  directly  irritant  in 
their  action  on  the  bowels  are  often  exciting  causes.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  unripe  and  acrid  fruits,  ripe  fruits  in  large  quantities,  vegetables 
of  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  unwholesome  and  indigestible  food  of 
all  kinds;   acid  and  imperfectly  fermented  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  cider, 
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weak  wines,  malt  liqaors,  &c;  putrid  water;  drastic  pnrgee;  worms;  and 
fecnlent  accumnlations  in  the  large  intestines.  Formerly  mneb  importance 
was  attached  to  collections  of  hardened  feces  as  the  canse  of  dysentery,  and 
undoubtedly  they  occasionally  produce  or  aggravate  the  complaint ;  but  they 
are  much  less  influential  than  was  supposed.  Exhalations  from  putrid  animal 
substances,  and  vegetable  miasmata  are  also  among  the  causes 

Dysentery  is  not  unfrequently  epidemic,  prevailing  in  some  instances  over 
considerable  extents  of  country,  but  more  commonly  confined  within  small, 
and  sometimes  very  accurately  defined  limits.  In  the  latter  mode,  it  often 
occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  apt  to  prevail 
in  miasmatic  districts,  preceding  or  accompanying  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers ;  but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  local  cause  whatever.  It 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  also  of  typhus  epidemics. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether  dysentery  is  a  contagious 
disease.  The  profession  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  it  is  not  so 
in  its  ordinary  form.  The  circumstances  under  which  individuals  are  succes- 
sively afifected  in  epidemics  have  led  to  the  opinion,  with  some,  that  most  dis- 
eases assuming  this  character  are  propagated  by  contagion.  When  no  obvi- 
ous cause  appears,  and  one  person  alter  another  is  affected  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  the  same  family,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  conclusion 
with  many  that  the  complaint  is  communicated  from  individual  to  individual. 
But  a  closer  examination  has,  in  most  cases,  detected  the  error  of  this  con- 
clusion. There '  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  relation  to  epidemic 
dysentery.  In  certain  confined  situations,  where  many  dysenteric  patients 
are  crowded  together,  without  due  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
the  disease  appears  to  be  communicated  to  others  who  may  be  exposed ;  but 
the  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  rather  of  putrid  exhalations, 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  producing  dysentery,  than  of  any 
really  contagious  efiluvium.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  occasional  propagation  of  this  complaint  by  conta- 
gion. The  result  may,  perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition,  that, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  dysentery  is  associated  with  the  proper  typhus  fever, 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  contagions,  and  that  it  is  this  disease  which  is 
actually  communicated;  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  being  dependent 
upon  some  peculiar  atmospheric  or  other  incidental  influence,  as  we  occasion- 
ally see  the  same  fever  prevailing  in  certain  districts,  very  generally  attended 
with  pneumonia. 

Dysentery  attacks  indiscriminately  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and 
if  one  class  of  individuals  is  affected  more  frequently  than  another,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  greater  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  summer  and  autumn  than  in  winter,  and  in  hot  than 
in  temperate  climates.  Miasmatic  countries  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others ;  and  strangers  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  in  these  countries  than 
natives.  In  all  ages,  armies  and  garrisons  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  it ;  and  the  records  of  campaigns  and  military  marches  are  full  of 
accounts  of  its  devastating  ravages. 

TrecUment. — A  great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  employed  in  dysentery, 
and  very  different  plans  have  been  found  successful  under  different  circum- 
stances. To  be  rational,  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  disease,  the  existing  state  of  system,  and  the  diversities  arising  from 
associated  affections.  In  ordinary  uncomplicated  colitis,  the  indications  are 
simply  those  presented  by  inflammations  in  general ;  though  some  are  more 
than  usually  prominent ;  as  the  relief  of  pain  and  distress,  and  the  removal 
of  causes  of  irritation,  whether  applied  directly  to  the  affected  part,  or  con- 
sisting in  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  circulation.     The  modifications  of 
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treatment  required  by  the  state  of  system,  and  by  the  coezistence  of  other 
diseases,  will  be  presented  after  an  account  of  the  remedies  for  simple  dysen- 
tery. These  are  so  numerous,  as  recommended  by  different  practical  writers, 
that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  value  of  each  remedy  and  its 
modes  of  employment,  before  describing  the  general  course  of  treatment;  as 
this  would  otherwise  be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessary  remarks  upon 
individual  measures. 

Bleeding  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  dysentery,  and,  in  the  adynamic 
form  of  the  disease,  may  be  injurious.  It  should,  however,  always  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  with  febrile  action, 
and  a  vigorous  pulse.  As  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  temperate  latitudes, 
and  when  not  epidemic,  one  moderate  bleeding  will  usually  be  suflQcient ;  but, 
if  the  pulse  remain  firm,  and  the  local  symptoms  unabated,  it  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  violent  inflammatory  cases,  threatening  immediate  danger 
if  not  relieved,  and  especially  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  or  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  largely  at  once.  In  such  cases, 
the  remedy  should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow, 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  If  postponed,  it  may  be- 
come useless  or  worse  than  useless ;  as  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed under  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  bleed  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  dysentery,  whatever  may  have  been  its  previous  character. 

Emetics  have  been  highly  recommended  by  numerous  authors,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly often  serviceable  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Given  at 
its  very  outset,  they  will  sometimes  effect  an  immediate  cure.  They  were 
formerly,  however,  much  more  used  than  at  present.  The  physician  is  gene- 
rally called  too  late  for  their  most  efficient  application ;  they  arc  to  most 
patients  a  very  disagreeable  remedy ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  par- 
ticipates in  thb  inflammation,  or  great  abdominal  tenderness  exists,  they  may 
do  positive  harm.  They  are  clearly  indicated  when  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  acrid  accumulations  of  any  kind,  as  shown  by  epigastric  oppression, 
nausea,  eructation  of  bile  or  other  irritating  matter,  and  frequent  but  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  vomit,  without  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation. If  employed  with  any  other  view,  it  should  only  be  at  the  very 
commencement.  Some  have  used  tlie  antimonial  preparations;  Chisholm  re- 
commended sulphate  of  zinc;  but  ipccacimnlia  is  now  generally  preferred, 
and,  from  its  mildness  as  well  as  efBciency,  deserves  the  preference. 

Cathartics  are  among  the  most  eflicient  remedies.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent indications  in  dysentery  is  to  free  the  bowels  from  irritating  secretions  and 
accumulations ;  a  second  is  to  diminish  congestion  in  the  portal  circulation ;  and 
both  are  best  answered  l)y  this  class  of  medicines.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use 
discrimination  both  in  the  selection  of  the  articles,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  apj)lication.  Drastic  purges  i)roduce  more  harm  by  iiTitating  the 
inflamed  membrHne,  than  they  can  do  good  by  their  evacuating  effect.  Laxa- 
tives, therefore,  or  the  milder  purgatives  should  always  be  preferred.  Nor  is 
it  in  all  cases  advisable  to  persevere  with  them  until  feculent  discharges,  and 
especially  consistent  feculent  discharges,  are  obtained.  Occasionally  the 
dysentery  has  boon  preceded  by  a  diarrhoea,  which  has  cleansed  the  bowels; 
and  in  such  cases  solid  feces  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  stools.  When  the 
disease  has  commenced  abruptly,  without  antecedent  diarrhoea,  it  is  generally 
proper  to  obtain  at  first  a  pretty  brisk  cathartic  effect,  and  then  to  be  satisfied 
with  sustaining  a  gentle  peristaltic  movement,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free 
from  irritating  accumulations.  It  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  some 
scybala  to  remain  in  the  colon  than  to  persevere  with  active  purgation,  when 
the  great  probability  is,  thai  there  is  nothing  in  the  bowels  which  can  require 
it    But  another  important  object,  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  is  to  unload  the 
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IK)rtal  yeiDS.  The  capillary  circnlation  in  the  liver  is  often  slnggish,  and  in 
many  instances  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  be  suspended.  Blood,  there- 
fore, accomnlates  in  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
most  distend  injnrionsly  the  capillaries  of  the  bowels.  By  stimulating  the 
hepatic  circulation  and  secretion  we  remove  this  evil.  Hence  one  great 
advantage  of  calomel.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics  in 
dysentery,  having  the  advantage  of  mildness  in  its  actios  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  it  excites  the  liver.  But,  as  it  is  not  quick  in  its  operation,  and 
in  moderate  doses  is  sometimes  uncertain,  it  should  be  assisted  by  other 
medicines.  In  ordinary  cases,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should 
be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  from  four  to  six  hours  by  the 
adjuvant  In  severe  bilious  cases,  it  may  be  given  in  a  larger  dose  at  first, 
and  subsequently  repeated  in  the  same  quantity  once  or  oflen^r ;  but,  as  we 
generally  meet  with  the  disease,  if  the  medicine  be  repeated,  it  should  be  in 
small  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  so  as  to  sustain  a  moderate  secretion 
of  bile,  which  should  be  carried  o£f  by  other  cathartics.  Of  these,  castor  oii 
is  on  the  whole  probably  the  best.  Should  it  o£fend  the  stomach  in  its  ordi- 
nary form,  it  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  sugar,  and 
some  aromatic  water.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery,  this  oleaginous 
mixture  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  little  laudanum,  and 
given  in  small  divided  doses  at  short  intervals.  Thus  administered,  it  often 
produces  a  soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  while  it  operates  as  a  laxative.  Some 
prefer  the  neutral  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulpliate  of  soda,  tartrate 
of  potassa  and  soda,  &c.  These  are  especially  applicable  when  there  is  much 
fever,  with  a  hot  dry  skin.  In  such  cases,  they  are  sometimes  associated  with 
tartar  emetic  in  solution,  and  given  in  divided  doses,  so  as  at  once  to  relax  the 
skin  and  operate  on  the  bowels.  Hufeland  recommends  a  mixture  of  manna, 
tamarinds,  Glauber's  salt,  and  tartar  emetic.  When  the  stomach  is  irritable, 
the  Seidlitz  powder  may  be  used.  Bitnrirate  of  potassa  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  possessing  peculiar  powers.  Dr.  Cheyne  found  it,  in  doses 
of  half  an  ounce,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  to  cure  cases  of 
dysentery  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  sunk  under  any  ordinary  treat- 
ment Some  practitioners  employ  the  compound  powder  of  jalap.  It  is 
desirable  that,  by  means  of  the  cathartics  mentioned,  one  or  two  evacuations, 
if  not  spontaneously  produced,  should  be  obtained  daily  or  every  other  day, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  evince  that  they  have  come  from  the  upper  bowels. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cathartics  must  be  employed  more 
sparingly  than  at  the  commencement ;  though  even  here,  so  long  as  the  affec- 
tion remains  strictly  dysenteric,  they  are  often  useful.  When  the  strength 
fails,  or  the  symptoms  assume  a  chronic  form,  rhubarb  or  one  of  its  prepara- 
tions mav  be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances,  melted  butter,  prepared  by  introducing  solid  butter  into  hot  water, 
agitating,  and  then  skimming  the  oil  from  the  surface,  has  been  given  advan- 
tageously in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  until  it  produced 
some  effect  upon  the  bowels.  Oreat  benefit  will  often  accrue  from  combining 
an  opiate  with  the  cathartic.  So  far  from  uniformly  counteracting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  latter,  it  will  not  unfrequently  promote  it  by  resolving  spasmodic 
oonstriction  of  the  bowels,  while  it  is  also  useful  by  relieving  pain. 

Diaphoretics  are  useful  by  giving  an  external  direction  to  the  circulating 
flaids,  and  by  depleting  from  the  blood-vessels ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  from  frequent  rising,  they  are  sometimes  hazardous 
when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  is  much  below  that  in  which  the 
patient  is  kept  in  bed.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  small  dos^s  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  of  the  neutral  mixture,  may  be  given,  separately  or  combined,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two.     The  effervescing  draught  is  preibrable  when 
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treatmeDt  reqnired  by  the  state  of  system,  and  by  tlie  coexistence  of  otbtr 
diseases,  will  be  preeeDted  after  an  account  of  the  remedies  for  simple  dysen- 
tery. These  are  so  nuineroiis,  aa  recommeDded  by  different  practical  vriten, 
that  it  will  be  most  conrenient  to  consider  the  valne  of  each  remedy  and  iti 
modes  of  employment,  before  describing  the  general  course  of  treatment;  af 
this  wonld  otherwise  be  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessary  remarks  npon 
individual  mcasares. 

Bleeding  ta  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  dysentery,  and,  in  the  adynsmic 
form  of  the  discsse,  may  be  injurious.  It  shonld,  however,  always  be  resorted 
to  when  there  is  much  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  with  febrile  action, 
and  a  vigorous  pulse.  As  the  disease  frenerally  occars  in  temperate  latitades, 
and  when  not  epidemic,  one  moderate  bleeding  will  nsaalty  be  sufficient ;  but, 
if  the  pulse  remain  firm,  and  the  local  symptoms  unabated,  it  may  be  repealed 
again  and  again.  In  violent  inflammatory  cases,  threatening  immediate  danger 
If  not  relieved,  and  especially  in  persons  of  vigorous  constitution  or  plethorie 
habit  of  body,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  largely  at  once.  In  snch  ctstt, 
the  remedy  should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flo», 
nntil  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse.  If  postponed,  it  may  be- 
come useless  or  worse  than  useless ;  as  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly  esfaaoit- 
ed  under  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  bleed  in  the  ad- 
vanced st^es  of  dysentery,  whotovcr  mar  have  been  its  previous  character. 

Emetics  have  been  highly  recommended  by  numerous  authors,  and  are  a&- 
doubtedly  oft«n  serviceable  at  the  cumiiienccment  of  the  disease.  Given  it 
its  very  out.set,  they  will  sometimes  effect  an  immediate  cure.  They  iven 
formerly,  however,  much  more  used  than  at  present  The  ]>hy3ician  is  peo^ 
rally  cslleU  too  late  for  their  must  eiticient  application;  they  arc  to  ok^ 
patients  a  very  di.sagrecabic  remedy ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  stomach  )w- 
ticipntus  in  tht)  inflammation,  or  great  abdominal  tendeniess  exists,  they  niiT 
do  positive  harm.  Tliey  are  clearly  indicated  when  the  stonmch  is  IfiaJed 
with  acrid  accumulations  of  any  kind,  aa  shown  by  epigastric  opprcssiDi. 
nausea,  eructation  of  bile  or  other  irriiating  matter,  and  fretjuenthut  Intf- 
feetual  efforts  to  vomit,  without  the  jtain  and  tenderness  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation. If  employed  with  any  other  view,  it  should  only  be  at  the  tctj 
commencement.  Some  have  used  the  antimonial  preparations;  Cbisfaolm  rt- 
commended  sulphate  of  zinc ;  but  ipecacuikiiha  is  now  generally  preferrtd, 
and,  from  its  mildness  as  well  as  efficiency,  deserves  the  jireference. 

Calharlir.x  are  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent indications  in  dysentery  is  to  free  the  bowels  from  irritating  secret ionsmd 
accumulations ;  a  second  is  to  diminish  congestion  in  the  portal  circulation ;  ami 
both  are  best  answered  by  this  class  of  medicines.  But  it  is  necessart-  to  ii« 
discrimination  both  in  the  selection  of  the  articles,  and  iu  the  circum^nunM 
of  their  application.  Drastic  purges  produce  more  harm  by  irritatin):  tbt 
inflamed  mcmbrHne,  than  they  can  do  good  by  their  evacuating  effect.  Lui- 
tives,  therefore,  or  the  milder  purgatives  should  always  be  preferred.  Kerit 
it  in  all  cases  advisable  to  persevci-e  witli  them  until  feculent  discharges.  vA 
especially  consi.slent  feculent  di.-cliargcs,  are  obtained.  Occasionally  ih 
dysentery  has  l>cen  preceded  by  a  diarrhiea,  which  has  clean.sed  the  bowels: 
and  in  such  cases  solid  feces  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  stools.  When  ikr 
disease  has  commenced  abruptly,  withont  antecedent  diarrhiea,  it  is  generaDr 
proper  to  obtain  at  first  a  pretty  bri.sk  cathartic  effect,  and  then  to  be  satiiSn 
with  sustaining  a  gentle  peristaltic  movement,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  fn< 
from  irritating  accumulations.  It  is  belter  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  »« 
scybala  to  remain  in  the  colon  than  to  persevere  with  active  pur;gation.  wh« 
the  great  probability  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bowels  which  can  reqaiit 
it     Bnt  another  important  object,  in  the  use  of  pnrgatives,  is  to  unload  tbe 
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•■8  h&ve  eqjoyed  more  or  leas  credit  in  the  treat- 
8  been  thonght  to  exercise  a  peculiar^ 
e  [J rocti doners  h&\e  confided  the  cure  chiefly  to 
or  l\n  Dse  aa  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic.  It  has 
liosi'H  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
1^  of  laudanum ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that, 
)ii  liiri  bacli,  it  will  in  this  quantity  effect  cnres 
voiiiitiQg.  Mr.  Twiniiig,  of  Calcutta,  foand  it 
or  six  grains,  given  night  and  morning,  with 
u  till'  interval.  He  administered  it  in  pill  with 
(-  otisrirved  it  to  occasion  sickness  of  stomach. 

._ mployed  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.    The  ntten- 

ilfession  in  this  country  was  especially  called  to  it  by  the  late 

-of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  it  successfully  in. acute  cases; 

s  hare  since  attested  its  efficacy.     It  is  not,  however,  gene- 

'y<.'<.l  ill  the  earlier  stages.   After  suCBcient  depletion,  anda  thoroogh 

II  of  the  bowels,  should  the  symptoms  not  yield,  this  salt  may  be 

e  hope  of  advantage ;  bnt  it  is  beat  adapted  to  chronic  cases, 

lliose  of  an  aoute  character  which  are  attended  with  considerable  hem- 

£e.     No  remedy  is  perhtips  so  effectual  in  the  hemorrhage  of  typhoid 

^'alignant  cases.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains 

•ry  two  hours,  and  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium. 

lulphale  of  cojyper  and  sulphide  of  zinc  have  also  been  recommended. 

;  are  applicable  to  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  chronic  cases,  when 

ition  has  taken  place.     They  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  doses, 

eombined  with  opium,  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  honrs. 

Acute  have  sometimes  been  found  beneGcial.  Much  notice  has  been 
sttracted  by  Hope's  mixture,  consisting  of  a  fluidrachm  of  nitrons  acid,  for^ 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidonnces  of  camphor- water,  of  which  one- 
fonrth  was  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
gnat,  if  of  the  officinal  strength  or  near  it ;  though  perhaps  not  so,  as  the 
Kid  is  nsnally  fonnd  in  the  shops.  Nitric  acid  is  equally  effectual ;  as  the 
common  impure  preparation  called  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  the  former 
by  dilation.  I  have  found  this  preparation  naeful  in  the  advanced  stages, 
Mid  in  chronic  cases,  bnt  should  not  be  disposed  to  employ  it  when  the  in- 
finmmation  is  acnte,  and  attended  with  fever.  Nitromuriatic  acid  with 
Ikudannm  may  be  employed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  vegetable  acids 
have  also  been  recommended  ;  and  cures  have  been  referred  to  the  free  use  of 
iemoti-juice,  vinegar,  and  pyroligneous  acid.  Dr.  Young,  of  Chester,  Penn- 
•ylvania,  has  employed  buttermilk  with  success,  as  the  exclusive  remedy  in 
inmerons  instances.  {Am.  Jovm.  of  Med.  Set..  N.  9.,  iii.  260.)  Cheyne's 
treatment  by  cream  of  tartar  has  already  been  referred  tA.  There  appears 
OCCa«onally  to  be  in  dysentery  a  predominance  of  alkali  in  the  secretions, 
indicating  the  use  of  this  set  of  remedies. 

Among  the  alterative  remedies  may  also  be  mentioned  copaiba  and  oil  of 
tarpenltne.  Given  in  emulsion  with  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  these  are  certainly  useful  in  some  cases  of  advanced  or  chronic 
dysentery,  and  are  probably  more  especially  applied  to  such  as  are  attended 
with  nlceration.  In  typhoid  cases,  a  combination  of  oil  of  tnrpentine  with 
castor  oil  in  emnlsion  is  sometimes  an  excellent  remedy.  Creasoto  has  been 
(bund  oseful  in  the  low  dysentery  of  camps. 

Peruinon  }iark  has  been  recommended ;  bnt  it  is  applicable  only  to  paroz- 
jvmal  cases,  or  those  requiring  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment. 

Jfwc  vomica  has  been  much  employed  by  the  Oennan  physicians.  It 
ihoald  never  be  used  in  the  acnte  febrile  stage  of  the  sthenic  form  of  the 
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there  is  nausea  or  Yomlting.  Dr.  Henry  Tiedemann  has  met  with  much 
snccess  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  potassa  as  the  chief  internal  remedy.  (On 
Dysentery  and  its  Treatment^  p.  26.)  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  favourably  of  a 
combination  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  asclepias  tuberosa  with  half  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opiam,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
After  the  general  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  or  has  sub- 
sided in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  early  in  cases  of  feeble  general  action, 
the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  is  preferable  to  the  refrigerant  dia- 
phoretics. Oreat  advantage  sometimes  accrues  from  the  loarm  bath,  which 
IS  liable,  however,  to  the  same  objection  as  diaphoretics  internally  adminis- 
tered. It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  of  children,  because  in  these  it  can  be 
managed  with  less  exposure  of  the  person  to  cold.  The  vapour  bath  may 
be  substituted,  in  the  advanced  stages.  In  all  cases,  the  caution  cannot  be 
too  carefully  observed,  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  be  exposed  to  cold  when 
the  skin  is  moist.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  never  be  kept  oppressively 
hot  by  the  bedclothes  in  order  to  promote  perspiration. 

Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Recommended  by  Syden- 
ham, and  afterwards  neglected  upon  theoretical  grounds,  it  came  again  into 
repute,  and  is  now  almost  universally  employed.  Besides  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient,  and  procuring  sleep,  which  is  necessarily  much  inter- 
rupted in  this  disease,  it  does  good  by  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  bowels  to  the  irritating  matters  they  contain,  by  relieving  spasmodic  con- 
striction and  thereby  facilitating  the  action  of  cathartics,  and,  when  combined 
with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic,  by  directing  action  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  When  there  is  much  fever,  it  is  best  to  postpone  its  administration 
ontU  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  reduced  by  the  limcet ;  but  in 
general  the  use  of  it  may  commence  very  early.  It  may  be  given  along  with 
cathartics,  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  which  somewhat  diminishes  its 
stimulant  properties,  and  causes  it  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  the  early 
stages,  it  is  best  administered  in  full  doses,  and  generally  at  bedtime,  so  as  to 
procure  rest  and  sleep  at  night.  In  the  advanced  stages,  it  may  often  be 
usefully  given  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated  intervals,  so  as  to  sustain  a  constant 
impression.     Some  rely  mainly  on  large  doses  of  opium  after  due  depletion. 

Mercury. — Not  only  is  calomel  useful  in  the  commencement  as  a  purgative, 
but  afterwards  also,  in  smaller  doses,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  secretory 
function,  and  sustain  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
conveniently  combined  with  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  given  at  night  Two 
grains  of  opium,  from  two  to  four  of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of 
calomel,  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  till  rest  is  procured.  The  ipecacuanha  may 
be  omitted  if  it  should  sicken  the  stomach,  and  the  blue  mass  substituted  for 
the  calomel,  if  the  latter  should  inconveniently  irritate  the  bowels.  If  the 
disease  should  not  begin  to  yield  in  six  or  seven  days,  the  mercurial  may  be 
more  freely  administered,  so  as  to  atfect  the  mouth.  In  severe  hepatic  or 
bilious  cases,  and  in  those  of  a  typhoid  character,  unconnected  with  a  scor- 
butic state  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  carried  to  salivation  at  an  earlier  period. 
When  this  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  mercurial,  instead  of  being  admin- 
istered only  at  night,  should  be  given  in  small  doses  at  intervals  of  two, 
four,  or  six  hours,  still  in  combination  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  The 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  must  vary  with  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of 
the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  No  remedial  influence  is 
more  eflfectual  in  dysentery  than  that  of  mercury.  The  chief  cautions  to  be 
observed  are  to  stop  short  of  profuse  salivation,  and  to  avoid  the  remedy 
altogether  in  those  malignant  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  dark,  and  either 
feebly  or  not  at  all  coagulable. 
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If  niMnmi  oltoralnM  rvmtdiet  hxn  eqfoTed  more  or  ten  credit  in  the  treat- 
maat  Otdjwtatary.  Ipaoamiakht  hu  dmo  thoi^t  to  «XHci§e  a  peculiarly 
AfonnUe  <■*"■*««,  ud  bobw  imetitfoBan  have  confided  the  enre  chiefly  to 
thattcmedy.  I  ten  qxAwi  of  ita  im  w  in  emetfe  Mtd  diaphwetfc.  It  has 
bMB  hi^y  nemamended  in  dona  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachmB, 
witb  mm  tUity.to  liztj  dropa  of  landaomn;  and  ft  hu  been  asserted  that, 
If  Ae  patient  m  kept  qalet  on  bis  back,  it  wil!  in  thia  qnantity  effect  cares 
wiftoot  pradadBg  naasea  or  Tomitin|f.  Mr.  Twiniag,  of  Calcotta,  found  it 
Twy  onml  In  dnaa  (rf  fin  or  dx  grains,  giran  night  and  morning,  with 
WMqMMUid  powder  of  jalap  in  the  intemL  He  administored  it  in  pill  with 
■ddnet  of  genttaa,  and  rardy  obawred  it  to  oecaaion  aickness  of  stomach. 

Aaelate  of  lead  has  been  emjdoyed  in  aO  stages  of  the  disease.  The  attra- 
tloB  of  the  profeastoa  in  this  coantry  vaa  eapedally  called  to  it  by  the  late 
Dr.  Harkn,  of  PhQadelphta,  who  emiJoyed  it  sneeessAdly  in.acnte  coses ; 
Md  eenral  wiltari  han  rinoe  atteated  its  efficacy.  It  is  not,  howerer,  gene- 
ral^ aindoyed  In  UieoariieratMca.  AfterBafBcientdeirielioa,andathorongb 
araaaatMiB  <rf  tiie  bowels,  shoud  tiie  symptoms  not  yield,  this  salt  may  be 
gtven  with  some  hope  of  adraatage ;  nit  it  is  best  adapted  to  chronic  cases, 
sad  to  those  of  an  acnte  character  which  sre  attended  with  considerable  hem- 
otrtaga.  No  remedy  is  perhaps  so  efbotnal  is  the  hemorrhage  of  typhoid 
or  ■alignsnt  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ftom  one  to  three  grains 
amy  two  honrs,  and  shonld  generally  be  combined  with  opnm, 

^Iphale  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  nnc  have  also  been  recommended. 
These  are  applicable  to  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  chronic  cases,  when 
nleeration  has  taken  place.  They  should  be  given  in  the  ordioary  doses, 
aunlniied  with  opinm,  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hoon. 

Acidt  have  sometimeB  been  fonnd  beneSciaL  Much  ootice  has  been 
attracted  by  Hope's  mixture,  consisting  of  a  flnidrachm  of  nitrons  acid,  forty 
drops  of  landanom,  and  eight  flnidonnces  of  camphor- water,  of  which  one- 
frarth  was  given  every  three  or  four  hoars.  The  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great,  if  of  the  olBcinal  strength  or  near  it ;  though  perhaps  not  so,  as  the 
acid  La  nsaally  fonnd  in  the  shops.  Nitric  acid  is  eqaallj  efTectaal ;  as  the 
eoaunon  impure  preparation  called  nitrons  acid  is  converted  into  the  former 
by  dUntion.  I  have  fonnd  this  preparation  nsefnl  in  the  advanced  stages, 
■M  in  chronic  cases,  bnt  should  not  be  disposed  to  employ  it  when  the  in- 
laaHnation  is  acnte,  and  attended  with  fever.  Nitromuriaiic  add  with 
landaaam  may  be  employed  aader  similar  circomstances.  The  vegetable  acidx 
Wn  also  been  recommended ;  and  cures  have  been  referred  to  the  fVee  use  of 
laMon^'uMS,  vinegar,  and  pyroligneoua  acid.  Dr.  Young,  of  Cheater,  Penn- 
^vaniay  has  employed  buttermilk  with  success,  as  the  exclusive  remedy  in 
■■MwrouB  instances.  (Ani.  Joum.  of  Med.  8ci.,  X.  8.,  iii.  260.)  Cheyne'a 
liwliiiiiiii  by  cream  of  tartar  has  already  been  referred  to.  There  appean 
Jly  to  be  in  dysentery  a  predominance  of  alkali  in  the  secretions, 
g  t&e  use  of  this  set  of  remediea. 

g  the  alterative  remedies  may  also  be  mentioned  copai&a  and  oil  of 
tmrpndme.  Given  in  emulsion  with  laudanum,  in  small  and  frequently  re- 
MMod  doaei,  tbeee  are  certainly  nsefnl  in  some  cases  of  advanced  or  chronic 
^fnatoy,  and  are  probably  more  especially  applied  to  such  as  are  attended 
vtth  alemtlon.  In  typhoid  cases,  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine  witli 
•MlOT  oil  in  emulsion  is  sometimes  an  excellent  remedy.  Creasote  has  been 
imd  aerfU  in  ttie  low  dysentery  of  camps. 

Fervoiam  hark  has  been  recommended ;  but  it  is  applicable  only  to  parox- 
jHsal  oaata,  os  thoae  requiring  tonic  and  stimalating  treatment 
-  Jhut  womtoa  kaa  been  much  employed  lipy  the  Qermaa  physictana.    It 
AmU  Bms  be  Mad  in  tlm  acnte  febrile  stage  of  tbe  fthsBlo  form  of  the 
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disease.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  it  is  asserted  to  have  proved  very  effeetiTe. 
(Cornell,  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  iii.  122.)  Hnfeland  states  that  it  is 
very  nseful  in  obstinate  cases.  The  powder,  extract,  or  active  principle  sirych' 
nia,  may  be  ^iven  in  the  ordinary  dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sterling  employed  powdered  guaiac  with  great  success  in  acate 
dysentery.  He  gave  about  two  scruples  in  a  wineglassfnl  of  sweetened  mud- 
li^e  three  times  a  day.  (K  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  i.  370.) 

Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  found  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and  charcoal  veiy 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  the  disease,  in  its  epidemic  form.  (Am,  J.  of  Med, 
Set.,  N.  S.,  xxii.  310.) 

Aconite  has  recently  been  recommended  in  the  dysentery  of  hot  climates. 
(Marbot,  Archives  O^nerales,  ie  ser.,  xxi.  214.) 

The  use  of  yeast  has  been  suggested  in  the  sloughing  stage  of  the  adynamic 
or  malign ant.forms  of  the  disease. 

Sulphur,  cerated  glass  of  aniimony,  chloride  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda  is 
the  quantity  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  wai 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  in  various  modes  of  combination,  have  bees 
recommended.  Dysentery  has  also  been  treated  by  affusion  of  cold  trater; 
and  Tissot  asserts  that  he  cured  many  cases  by  means  of  warm  water  alone, 
given  in  the  quantity  of  a  cupful  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  relation  to 
many  of  the  above  remedies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cure  took  place 
merely  with  them,  or  through  them,  or  in  spite  of  them. 

Local  Remedies. — As  auxiliary  to  general  bleeding,  and  in  the  place  of  it, 
when  not  required  or  forbidden,  cups  or  leeches  are  of  great  importance.  They 
should  be  used  when  there  is  much  puin  and  tenderness ;  and  should  be  ap- 
plied iilong  the  course  of  the  colon,  where  the  tenderne:?s  is  greatest.  Leechef 
about  the  anus  are  peculiarly  useful;  and  are  especially  adapted  to  cases  of 
severe  tenesmus.     The  operation  may  often  bo  advantageously  repoateil. 

Fomentations  and  emollient  cafaplanms  to  the  abdomen  are  useful,  and 
are  rendered  still  more  so  by  anodyne  additions,  such  as  camphor,  laudanum, 
and  decoction  of  pop|:)y  ca])sules.  Warm  hop  poultices  often  afford  reliet 
Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  recommends  fomentations  with  infusion  of  tobacco. 
Blane  gave  much  relief  by  fomentations  of  chamomile  with  a  little  laudaDum 
to  the  anus.     The  warm  hij>-hath  is  useful  on  similar  principles. 

Rubefacient  and  anodyne  embrocations,  consisting  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  monarda,  &c.,  with  laudanum,  camphor,  or  chlororonn, 
variously  combined  and  diluted,  may  be  employed,  though  less  beneficial  thin 
the  applications  just  mentioned.  A  broad  flannel  roller  passed  repcatedlj 
around  the  body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  abdomen,  has  been  strongly 
recommended ;  but  this  is  ap[)lical)le  rather  to  chronic  than  to  acute  dysen- 
tery. Blisters  over  the  abdomen  come  in  appropriately  when  these  measure 
have  failed;  but  they  should  never  be  applied  until  after  sufficient  depletion 
both  local  and  general.  Great  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling mor])hia  on  the  blistered  surface. 

Large  emollient  enemata  have  been  strongly  recommended.  They  act  tf 
adjuvants  to  tlie  cathartics,  and  are  supposed  to  soothe  irritation,  and  openM 
as  poultices  to  the  bowels.  They  undoubtedly  afford  occasional  relief  by 
diluting  the  acrid  fluids,  and,  when  composed  of  demulcent  materials,  in  sooe 
measure  protect  the  inflamed  surface.  But  they  sometimes  also  cause  pnin 
by  distension ;  and  the  irritation  about  the  lower  rectum  is  increased  hy  the 
mechanical  disturbance.  When  found  to  yield  comfort  to  the  patient,  ihey 
may  be  repeated  daily  or  more  frequently.  In  the  early  stages,  warm  water, 
solution  of  starch,  and  infusion  of  flaxseed,  marsh-mallow,  or  bran,  and,  in  the 
advanced  stages  with  debility,  veal- water,  and  mutton- water,  are  the  proper 
materials.     Glycerin  is  said  to  have  been  used  beneficially,  in  the  proportki 
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of  an  ounce  to  five  ounces  of  flaxseed  tea  or  other  mucilage.  Melted  butter 
has  also  been  used  with  asserted  advantage.  Opiate  enemata^  or  supposito- 
ries, are  sometimes  very  useful  in  allaying  the  local  distress.  Dr.  O^Beirne 
recommends  injections  of  iri/uston  of  tobacco;  but  this  remedy  must  be  used 
with  great  caution.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  has  been  thrown  up  the 
bowels  with  great  relief  to  the  tenesmus.  Thirty  drops  of  the  liquid,  intro- 
duced into  a  common  syringe  and  allowed  to  vaporize,  may  be  thrown  up 
at  once.  Dr.  Wilmot  has  obtained  good  results  from  creasote,  a  fluidrachm 
of  which  is  to  be  given  by  enema  with  twelve  fluidounces  of  starch.  (Bost. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,,  liii.  236,  from  N.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kent,  very  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  bowels  every  half  hour, 
speedily  alleviates  all  the  distressing  symptoms.  {Phil.  Joum.  of  Med,  and 
Phys.  Sci.y  X.  411);  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  system  be  not 
too  far  depressed  by  the  remedy. 

Injections  of  a>cetaie  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  are  most  valuable  adju- 
vants to  the  general  treatment,  after  febrile  action  has  been  moderated,  and 
especially  when  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  rectum  and  lower  colon. 
I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  these  remedies ;  the  disease  being  often 
almost  immediately  arrested  by  them  after  a  long  continuance.  Acetate  of 
lead  is  preferable  when  the  affection  retains  its  acute  character ;  sulphate  of 
sine,  when  it  verges  towards  the  chronic  state.  Of  either  of  them  six  or  eight 
grains  may  be  given  in  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  water,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times  daily.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  same  way  very  advantageously. 
From  two  to  ten  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water  have  been  used ;  and  from 
three  to  six  fluidounces  thrown  up  at  one  time.  Iodine  has  also  been  em- 
ployed by  injection,  with  great  asserted  advantage,  even  in  recent  cases.  It 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Eimer,  of  Germany,  who  administers,  from  twice  to 
four  times  a  day,  an  enema  consisting  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  iodine,  the 
same  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  with 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  when  the  rectum  is  too  irritable  to  retain  the 
solution  otherwise.  (B.  and  F.  Med.'Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1862.) 

Summary  of  the  Course  of  Treatment. — In  very  mild  cases  without  fever, 
it  is  often  sufiScient  to  give  a  single  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  or  without  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  If  the  case  be  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  a  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  the  commencement,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  there  should  be  evidences  of  a  loaded 
stomach,  and  the  physician  be  called  early,  he  may  add  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  to  the  calomel.  Should  the  symptoms  increase,  and  fever  with 
a  strong  pulse  be  superadded  to  the  abdominal  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled  moiderately  from  the  arm ;  and,  if  this  condition  exist  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  bleeding  should  precede  the  other  remedies.  In  violent  inflamma- 
tory cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  very  copiously.  After  the  bowels 
have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  the  patient  bled  if  necessary,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time  upon  cooling  drinks  and  some  one  of  the 
refrigerant  diaphoretics,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry.  Should  the  strength  of 
the  pulse  and  the  local  symptoms  continue  unabated,  it  may  be  proper  to 
bleed  again  moderately,  though  this  repetition  of  the  remedy  is  seldom  re- 
quired, as  the  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  If  the  degree  of  general  excitement 
be  not  sufficient  to  call  for  the  lancet,  and  considerable  pain  and  tenderness 
exist,  cups  or  leeches  should  then  be  employed,  and  warm  fomentations  or 
emollient  cataplasms  applied  over  the  abdomen.  The  combination  of  opium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  before  alluded  to,  may  be  given  at 
bedtime,  and  afterwards  repeated  daily  at  the  same  hour,  being  followed  in 
the  morning  by  a  laxative.     While  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  fomentations 
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or  cataplasms  should  be  continiied,  the  leeches  or  cups  repeated  if  called  for 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  mild  refrigerants  administered  internally,  the  warm 
or  vapour  bath  applied  if  circumstances  should  be  favourable,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  various  local  measures  before  enumerated  for  the  relief  of  tenesmus, 
resorted  to.  Should  the  disease  not  seem  disposed  to  yield  to  this  treatment 
by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  mercurial  plan,  for  which  the  foundation  has 
been  already  laid,  should  be  carried  to  a  slight  salivation ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  local  symptoms  are  violent,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied  over 
the  abdomen.  The  mercurial  impression  is  in  general  most  conveniently 
brought  about  by  small  doses  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel  or  mercu- 
rial pill,  repeated  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  that  from  two  to  three 
grains  of  opium,  four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  four  to  six  grains  of 
calomel,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  mercurial  pill,  may  be  given  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  system  resist  salivation,  and  the  symptoms  be  urgent, 
the  blistered  surface  of  the  abdomen  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment^ 
and  frictions  with  the  ointment  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  fails  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  unless  considerable  ulceration  of 
the  bowel  exists.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  patient,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
constitution,  or  some  other  circumstance  may  forbid  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury. In  this  case,  or  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  mercurial  plan,  some 
of  the  various  alterative  measures  already  enumerated  (see  page  633)  may 
be  resorted  to,  the  choice  being  directed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  I  would,  however,  invite  an  especial  attention  to  the  injections  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  (See  page  635.) 

The  course  of  treatment  above  indicated  applies  to  dysentery  as  it  ordi- 
narily appears.  Tlie  bilious  variety  requires  a  more  energetic  employment 
of  mercurial  remedies.  In  the  severer  cases  of  this  kind,  calomel  may  be 
g^ven  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  daily,  or  of  five  grains  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  until  some  impression  is  made  on  the  disease  or  upon  the  mouth. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  salivation,  the  symptoms  are  almost  always  amelio- 
rated. Opium  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  calomel ;  nor 
should  the  other  measures,  above  detailed,  especially  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, emollient  apf)lications,  and  the  moans  for  relieving  tenesmus,  be  neglected. 

In  dysentery  associated  with  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  the  same  course 
of  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  common  form,  so  far  as  regards  the 
bowel  affection  ;  but  it  is  highly  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  indica- 
tions presented  by  the  general  disease.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  for  the 
use  of  measures  calculated  to  i)rcvent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  and  no 
remedy  is  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  Peruvian  bark,  or  sulphate  of 
quinia.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  remedy  should  be  employed  be- 
fore the  cure  of  the  dysentery ;  as  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  might 
agprravate  the  inflammation.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  dysentery  is  a  mere 
attendant  upon  the  fever  in  this  case,  and  is  sustained  by  it ;  and  whatever 
may  cure  the  latter  will  be  very  likely  to  cure  the  former  also.  Whenever, 
therefore,  an  intermission  is  obtained,  or  a  regular  remission,  with  only  so 
much  general  action  in  the  interval  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  sustained  by 
the  local  disease,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  safely  given,  after  a  thorough 
preliminary  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  if  that  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of  administration  should  be 
regulated  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Severe  and  obstinate  dysenteries  are 
sometimes  rapidly  cured  in  this  way ;  the  colitis  ceasing  almost  immediately 
when  the  prop  which  supports  it  is  removed.  The  prompt  and  free  use  of 
quinia  is  especially  necessary,  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  epidemics^  the 
fever  has  a  typhoid  or  malignant  tendency.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
association  of  miasmatic  fevers  with  the  disease  of  the  bowels,  that  some 
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practitioners  have  met  with  extraordinary  saccess  in  certain  epidemic  dysen- 
teries by  the  nse  of  bark,  which  is  qnite  useless  if  not  injurious  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  complaint 

In  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  form  of  dysentery,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  apt  to  occur  when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically^  general  bleed- 
ing and  active  purgation  are  not  admissible ;  at  least  in  such  cases  as  exhibit 
this  character  at  their  commencement  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  some- 
times serviceable  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  moderate  cathartic  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  seen  early.  If  it  be  afterguards  deemed 
advisable,  as  often  happens,  to  keep  the  bowels  clear  of  irritating  or  depress- 
ing matter,  this  should  be  effected  by  medicines  calculated  rather  to  support 
than  to  weieiken,  such  as  infusion  or  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil  with  oil 
of  turpentine  in  small  doses.  In  cases  where  the  depression  is  not  great, 
leeches  may  sometimes  be  useful.  But  the  remedial  measure  on  which  reliance 
should  be  chiefly  placed,  is  the  mercurial  impression,  which  should  be  effected 
by  combinations  of  opium  and  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  of  these  with  ipecacu- 
anha, given  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  This  plan  should  be  put 
in  operation  immediately  after  the  patient  is  first  seen,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  precede  it  by  an  evacuation  of  the  prime  viae.  The  only 
cases  to  which  it  would  be  inapplicable  are  those  of  excessive  debility,  or 
great  malignancy,  or  of  a  scorbutic  character.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  ady- 
namic dysentery,  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  stimulants,  and 
nutritive  drinks,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  wine  and  water, 
brandy  and  water,  opium,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia, 
oil  of  turpentine,  egg  and  wine,  animal  jellies,  chicken  broth,  &c.,  to  which 
some  writers  add  valerian,  arnica,  and  the  more  stimulating  aromatics.  These 
remedies  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  proportioned  carefully  to  the  de- 
gree of  prostration.  The  mineral  acids  are  also  occasionally  useful.  In  hemor- 
rhage ftom  the  bowels,  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium  and  kino,  is 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy.  RubefiEicient  embrocations  over  the 
abdomen  are  peculiarly  useful  in  this  form  of  dysentery ;  and  a  blister  may 
be  resorted  to  much  earlier  than  in  the  disease  as  it  ordinarily  occurs. 

Diel. — In  very  light  cases,  without  fever,  solid  farinaceous  substances,  such 
as  boiled  rice,  stale  bread,  crackers,  &c.,  may  be  allowed ;  but  in  febrile  cases, 
at  least  in  the  early  stage,  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  mucilaginous 
or  farinaceous  drinks,  which  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  sugar  and 
lemon-juice,  if  the  patient  jiesire  it.  S  itable  preparations  are  solutions  of 
gum  arabic  and  arrow-root,  thin  gruels,  infusions  of  flaxseed,  slippery  elm, 
and  sassafras  pith,  and  decoctions  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  Irish 
moss.  After  the  general  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  rennet- whey  may 
be  given ;  and,  in  cases  of  great  debility,  animal  jellies  and  broths.  Sir  G. 
Baker  recommends  mutton  suet  mixed  with  warm  milk.  In  convalescence, 
the  patient  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  confined  to  milk,  butter,  and  farina- 
ceous substances,  until  recovery  is  confirmed.  Relapses  are  very  apt  to  follow 
improper  indulgence.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  person  of  the 
patient  and  the  bedclothes  clean,  to  remove  all  excrementitious  matters,  to 
▼entilate  the  apartment,  and  preserve  the  air  sweet  and  pure,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  the  disease. 

2.  Chronic  Dysentery. — Chronic  dysentery  is  often  associated  with 
chronic  enteritis ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  bowels  are  severally  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Nor  is  the 
decision  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  affections 
Is  essentially  the  same,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
commingled.  Chronic  dysentery,  when  not  thus  combined,  is  rea^y  known 
by  the  frequency  and  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  evacuations,  their 
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character,  and  the  tenesmus  with  which  they  are  attended.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  stools  consist  chiefly  of  mncns,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  pns-like 
matter  or  blood.  Occasionally,  however,  feculent  or  bilious  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  proper  dysenteric  discharge.  When  the  disease  occupies  the  rectum 
and  lower  portion  of  the  colon,  the  feculent  discharge  is  often  consistent,  and, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  mixed  with  the  mucus,  is  either  irregularly  per- 
vaded by  it  in  layers  or  streaks,  or  enveloped  in  a  thick  coating  of  it,  derived 
from  the  surface  of  the  bowel  with  which  the  feces  lay  in  contact  There  is 
usually  more  or  less  tormina,  and  tenderness  on  pressure ;  though  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  present  in  all  cases.  The  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  appetite,  Ac.,  are 
affected  as  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  the  symptoms  of  general  derangement  are, 
upon  the  whole,  less.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bowels,  the  constitution  often  sympathizes  but  little.  In  such  cases,  the 
complaint  sometimes  continues  for  months  or  years,  without  making  very 
serious  inroads  on  the  general  health.  But,  for  the  most  part»  in  chronic 
dysentery,  if  a  favourable  change  is  not  effected  by  treatment,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally emaciates,  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  sallow,  and  shrunken,  the  appe- 
tite, fails,  the  general  strength  gives  way,  and  ultimately  the  disease  closes  with 
hectic  fever,  anasarca,  or  some  other  form  of  dropsy.  The  association  of  chronic 
dysentery  with  a  tuberculous  constitution  gives  great  obstinacy  to  the  disease ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is 
owing  to  tubercles  diffused  in  the  membrane,  which  finally  soften  and  ulcerate. 
Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  bowels  to  the  venous  trunks, 
especially  the  internal  iliacs,  and  thence  descending  into  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, give^  rise  to  the  phenomena,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  phlegmasia 
doleus.  (Mayne,  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med,  Set.,  x.  3Y5.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — Besides  the  usual  signs  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  ulceration  is  very  generally  found  in  cases  of 
death  from  chronic  dysentery.  An  interesting  fact  is,  that  some  of  the 
ulcers  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  a  state  of  cicatrization,  and  others 
completely  cicatrized,  rendering  it  certain  that  patients  may  recover  in  this 
disease,  even  after  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat.  Abscesses  of 
the  liver  are  not  unfrequent  in  chronic  dysenteric  cases;  but  whether  they 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  cause  or  of  effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Sometimes  they  may  be  of  the  metastatic  character,  dependent  on  pu- 
rulent infection  of  the  blood  by  the  sanies  of  the  intestinal  ulcers. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  seldom  an  original  disease,  but,  when  it  occurs,  is 
almost  always  the  consequence  of  an  acute  attack.  Slight  cases  of  it,  affect- 
ing only  the  rectum  and  lower  extremity  of  the  colon,  may  sometimes  per- 
haps arise  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  hemorrhoidal  tumours. 

Treatment. — The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  among  the  most  important  points 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ;  and  the  same  rules  are  applicable  here  as  in 
the  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  Gene- 
ral bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  admissible;  but  leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied 
when  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  considerable.  When  the  disease  is  connected 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  cathartics  are  seldom  re- 
quired ;  as  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  opened  spontaneously.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  the  treatment  is  altogether  so  closely  analogous  to  that  directed  for 
chronic  enteritis,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  that 
disease.  In  pure  dysentery,  especially  when  seated  in  the  lower  colon  and 
rectum,  it  is  often  advisable  to  employ  mild  laxatives,  in  order  to  prevent 
morbid  accumulation  in  the  bowels  above  the  part  affected.  This  indication 
is  presented  when  no  fecal  matter  is  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  confection  of  senna,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  some  other  very 
mild  laxative  should  be  employed.  When  the  pain  is  considerable,  and  the 
discharges  frequent,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  at  bedtime,  and 
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with  tliese  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  ehoDld  be  associ&led  when  hepatic 
action  is  deficient.  Indeed,  great  powers  over  the  coinplaicit  have  been  aseribed 
to  the  sherative  action  of  the  mercarial  pill,  independently  of  any  disorder  of 
the  liver.  The  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  oliscrva- 
lion,  that  most  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  might  be  cured  by  the  exclu^iive  use 
of  pure  mucilage  as  a  diet,  and  of  the  blue  pill  given  once  everyday  or  every 
other  day,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sui.,  n. 
.323.)  Pushed  to  moderate  salivation,  it  will  undoubtedly  often  effect  cures; 
sod  this  measure  should  always  be  resotied  to  if  others  fail.  The  various 
alterative  medicines  before  mentioned  as  sometimes  useful  in  the  advani;ed 
atages  of  acute  dysentery,  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease.  Such  are  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric 
acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  Hope's  mixture,  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  as  recommended  by  Moseley,  copaiba,  and  the  turpentines  or  tln'tr  vola- 
tile oil.  Moderate  doses  of  tli esc  medicines  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  may  often  he  usefully  combined  with  from  the  eighth  to  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Copaiba  and  turpentine  are  beat  administi'rcd 
in  emulsion.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  effccls  from  oil  of  tvrpetUinc,  given 
in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  in  chronic  dysentery,  esjicciiilly 
when  attended  with  a-pprfectly  dry  and  smooth  tomjue.  Cases  have  repeat- 
edly recovered  under  this  remetly,  which  had  long  resisted  others.  One  case 
of  rwovery  I  remember,  in  which  the  disease  was  considcnMl  t]uito  desperute 
when  the  oil  was  first  administered.  I  cannot  too  strongly  press  this  remedy 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader  under  the  circumstances  referred  to.  In  two 
or  three  days,  or  sooiLcr,  the  tongue  begins  to  become  moist,  and  tn  be 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  fur,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  tlu'  intestinal  symptoms.  The  oil  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  little  laudanum.  Mr.  II.  W.  Ellis,  of  Bristol,  England,  lias 
fouud  mnch  l>enclit  in  chronic  dysentery  from  the  comjwund  tinclin-i-  of  hui- 
zoin,  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  minims  three  limes  a  day,  {Lanrfl,  .Aug. 
23.  1856,  p.  221.)  The  root  of  arnk-a  is  nsed  by  the  Germans  in  the  ilose 
of  a  scruple  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  vegetable  astringents.  fi>rnierly 
ao  much  em|iloyed  In  cJironic  dysentery,  though  sometimes  bcnciicial  when 
the  complaint  borders  on  the  character  of  diiirrhitn,  are  genertilly,  in  the 
nnmixed  cases,  worse  than  useless.  Dr.  Blackburn  recommends  strongly  the 
wild -strawberry  leaves,  which  he  emidoys  in  strung  spirituous  dcciidion, 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  two  jiiiits  of  brandy  to  a  pint, 
and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  talilesjioonful  every  three  hours.  {Jtod.  Med.  and 
Sui-'j.  Jotirn.,  xxxvii.  342;  from  Soiilh.  Me.d.  and  Surg.  Jotirn.) 

Tlic  warm  or  hot  salt-bath,  given  every  day,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
B4)uvant.s  to  internal  remedies.  Swathing  the  body  with  flannel,  us  n^coni- 
mendcd  by  Dewar,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  "  Four  or  five  folds  of  fine 
flannel,  or  a  lai^e  piece  of  thick  lleecy  hosier}',  ouclit  to  be  laid  ovlt  the  ab- 
domen, and,  over  this,  a  flannel  bandage  should  iio  bound,  rather  light,  and 
in  a  uniform  manner,  from  the  groin  nearly  to  the  arm-pits  and  ba<rk  again." 
(iJfurar  on  Diarrhira  and  Di/scnti-ry,  p.  1 11.) 

When  the  disease  is  confiucd  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  lowe.-it  portion  of 
the  bowels,  I  have  found  no  remeily  comparable  in  efficiency  to  injcetions  of 
snlphate  of  zinc,  given  in  solution  along  whh  a  little  laudanum,  ami  repeated 
twice  a  day.  (See  page  f.35.)  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  rem- 
edy might  not  be  advantageously  employed  by  injection  through  a  tube,  when 
the  higher  portions  of  the  colon  are  aff'ected.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  operates  by  a  direct  influence  on  the  surface  which  it  touches,  exactly  as  in 
nlceralions  of  the  month. 

In  relation  to  clothing,  exercise,  Ac,  the  same  observations  apply  here  ae 
in  chronic  enteritis. 
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Article  II. 

CANCER  OP  THE  BOWELS. 

Tnis  is  a  rare  disease.  All  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  not  equaHj 
liable  to  it.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  daodenam,  csecom, 
rectum,  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  There  are  in  general  no  means  bj 
which  the  disease  can  be  certainly  distinguished  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is 
often  for  a  long  time  latent,  or  attended  only  with  occasional  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness, which  is  usually  referred  to  some  other  cause.  No  decided  symptoms 
appear  until  the  tumefaction  has  become  so  considerable  as  materially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  until  ulceration  has 
taken  place  so  as  to  occasion  great  pain  in  their  passage,  or  until  the  disease 
has  begun  to  inyolve  other  structures.  Obstinate  vomiting  and  constipation 
are  symptoms  which  usi^ally  mark  its  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
bowel  Along  with  these  are  paroxysms  of  severe  lancinating  or  spasmodic 
pain,  extending  from  a  particular  spot  over  the  abdomen.  The  pain  usually 
comes  on  at  a  certain  time  after  eating,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  disease  from  the  stomach.  When  the  complaint  is  seated  in 
the  caecum  or  below,  there  is  usually  great  and  dis^essing  abdominal  disten- 
sion from  feculent  accumulation  and  flatus,  and  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  eructation  of  air.  Stercoraceous  vomiting  sometimes  occurs,  when  the 
obstruction  is  very  great.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  sufficient  passage  re- 
mains open  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  suffers  comparatively  little 
from  vomiting,  constipation,  and  abdominal  distension.  In  others,  the  passage 
is  enlarged  by  ulceration,  or  a  new  one  is  created,  and  temporary  relief  is 
obtained  from  these  alarming  symptoms.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  with 
bloody,  glairy,  gelatinous,  sanious,  or  otherwise  disordered  evacuations ;  and, 
in  the  latter  stages,  the  passages  are  often  very  offensive.  The  extension  of 
the  disease  to  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.,  gives 
rise  to  various  complications  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  emaciates  rapidly; 
the  countenance  assumes  the  peculiar  cancerous  pallor;  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent ;  edematous  effusion  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  with 
pain,  loss  of  blood,  and  general  irritation.  In  some  cases,  death  occurs  more 
suddenly,  as  the  result  either  of  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  or  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  consequent  upon  ulcerative  perforation.  The  diagnosis 
between  cancer  and  other  organic  affections  is  not  always  easy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  much  assisted,  when,  as  often  happens,  a  tumour  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  parietes,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  suffering. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  cancer  in  different  parts  of  the  bowels  are  not 
exactly  the  same.  When  it  affects  the  duodenum,  there  must  ob\iously  be 
less  of  the  distressing  distension  of  the  bowels,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  still 
greater  degree  troubled  with  vomiting,  which,  as  well  as  the  greatest  severity 
of  pain,  comes  on  generally  from  two  to  four  hours  after  eating,  when  the 
chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach.  When  the  csecum  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  obstruction  is  often  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  valve  becoming 
affected;  although  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  in  which 
the  passage  was  even  larger  than  is  usual  in  health,  notwithstanding  a  great 
thickening  of  the  parietes.  (Phil.  Joum.  Med.  and  Fhys.  Sci.^  vi.  350.)  In 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  there  is  less  disposition  to  vomit  than  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  canal  is  affected,  and  less  general  disturbance  of  health  until  the 
complaint  has  made  great  advances.     The  tenesmus  and  great  but  often 
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ineffectual  strainiDg,  the  discharge  of  feces  in  a  flattened  tape-like  form,  or 
in  slender  cylinders  not  thicker  than  a  qaill,  or  in  other  distorted  shapes,  and 
the  acute  lancinating  pains  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  extending  down  the 
limbs  even  to  the  feet,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  rectum,  in  which  the  finger  will  encounter  a  stricture,  more  or 
less  completely  surrounded  by  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  When  to 
these  symptoms  are  added  an  ichorous  fetid  discharge,  and  an  extension  of 
irritation  to  the  vagina  in  females,  and  to  the  bladder  in  males,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  all  these  cases,  dissection  shows  the  same  morbid  structure  as  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  whole  parietes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened, 
and  the  passage  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill;  sometimes  irregular 
indurated  tumours,  or  others  of  a  medullary  character  are  found  projecting 
into  the  cayity  of  the  intestine.  Ulceration  of  yarious  extent  is  ddscovered, 
not  nnfrequently  penetrating  into  neighbouring  parts,  which  hare  become 
agglutinated  with  the  bowel  in  a  mass  of  cancerous  disease.  Contiguous  con- 
Tolutions  of  the  intestines  have  been  found  thus  agglutinated ;  and  a  passage, 
made  by  ulceration  through  their  coats,  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that 
sadden  relief  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  which  occasionallj^  marks  the 
progress  of  a  case  of  intestinal  cancer,  is  produced. 

Treatmeni, — Only  palliatiTe  measures  can  be  employed.  If  there  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  case  may  not  be  simply  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
the  treatment  for  this  affection  should  be  employed,  and  the  more  especially 
as,  though  it  cannot  cure,  it  may  somewhat  alleviate  the  complaint  if  reaUy 
Cftncerous.  The  chief  indications  in  cancer  of  the  bowels  are  to  feicilitate  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  to  allay  pain.  The  former  is  answered 
by  the  use  of  a  laxative  diet,  and  of  laxative  medicines,  the  latter  by  opium, 
conimn,  or  hyoscyamus ;  care  being  taken  to  counteract  the  constipating  effect 
of  the  first  of  these  narcotics.  Opiates  may  be  used  by  the  mouth,  or  rectum, 
or  by  the  endermic  method.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower 
colon,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  demulcent  enemata,  which  pene- 
trate the  stricture,  and,  by  diluting  the  feculent  accumulation  above,  facilitate 
its  passage.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  thrown  up  by  means 
of  a  gum  elastic  tube  previously  passed  through  the  stricture.  A  bougie  may 
be  occasionally  employed  to  obtain  present  relief  from  distressing  flatulence, 
Ac.,  but  not  with  the  view  of  effecting  permanent  dilatation.  The  diet  should 
be  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious,  without  being  stimulant ;  and  substances 
should  be  preferred  which  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  excrementitions 
residuum.  Farinaceous  substances,  animal  broths,  milk,  cream,  and  the  most 
digestible  of  the  laxative  fruits,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  may  be  allowed.  Milk 
is  peculiarly  suitable. 


Article  III 

IRRITATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  may  be  vascular,  affecting  especially 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  nervous,  affecting  the  muscular  coat,  or  both  at 
once.  Diarrhoea,  the  different  forms  of  colic,  flatulence,  spasm  of  the  rectnm, 
and  hemorrhoids  may  come  under  this  head,  though  all  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  bowels. 
VOL.  L  41 
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I.  DIARRHCEA. 

Those  cases  are  denominated  diarrhoea  in  which  the  alpine  eyacnatioiis  are 
more  liquid,  frequent,  and  copious  than  in  health,  without  being  hemorrhagic 
or  dysenteric  in  their  character. 

The  affection  is  rather  a  consequence  of  certain  pathological  conditions  than 
itself  a  disease.  These  conditions  are  various,  and  sometimes  even  opposite; 
as  is  rendered  obyious  by  a  consideration  of  the  different  agencies  which  may 
produce  increased  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  A  simple  increase  of  the 
peristaltic  action  may  have  this  effect,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other 
cause.  It  may  also  result  from  an  elevated  excitability  of  the  bowels,  causing 
them  to  receive  a  stronger  impression  from  their  usual  contents  than  in  health, 
or  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  stimulating  quality  of  the  ing^ta  act- 
ing upon  the  ordinary  excitability,  or  from  a  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
allowing  bland  materials  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  undergo  changes 
which  may  render  them  irritant.  Again,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  produce  secretions,  which,  from  their 
quantity  oj  quality,  shall  prove  purgative ;  and,  in  one  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  matters  may  be  generated  which  shall  operate  in  this  way 
upon  another  portion  further  down.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
moreover,  may  be  so  altered  as  to  excite  the  bowels  to  increased  action,  though 
the  latter  may  be  in  perfect  health.  Finally,  debility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  allow  the  elimination  of  fluids,  which,  by  mere  distension  of  the 
bowel,  shall  cause  the  muscular  coat  to  contract  more  rapidly.  These  are 
very  different  conditions,  yet  all  attended  with  diarrhoea.  The  only  common 
circumstance  is  increased  peristaltic  action. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  sources  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  attendant  symptoms ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  phenomenon  common 
to  all  the  varieties  except  those  mentioned  in  the  definition.    The  evacuation 
may  be  very  few,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  daily,  or  so  frequent  that  the 
patient  scarcely  satisfies  one  call  before  he  experiences  another.     Their  quan- 
tity, which  is  sometimes  but  little  greater  than  in  health,  has  been  known  to 
amount  to  forty  pounds  in  a  day.  (Dalmas,  Diet,  de  Med,,  2e  ed.,  x.  271.) 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  pain  before  the  evacuations,  which  are  almost 
always  followed  by  relief;  but  in  some  cases  no  pain  whatever  is  experienced 
throughout.     Along  with  the  discliarge  is  occasionally  a  very  disagreeable 
sinking  sensation  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  general  feeling  of  exhaustion  or 
faintness,  a  cool  skin,  and  a  feeble  irregular  pulse.     This  condition,  however, 
is  almost  always  temporary.     Diarrhoia  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever, 
which  is  generally  an  indication  of  inflammation,  or  very  high  and  extensive 
irritation  of  the  mucous  coat.     But  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  there  is  no 
fever.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty.  Every  possible  diversity 
exists  in  the  degree,  duration,  and  danger  of  the  complaint.  It  may  be  quite 
trivial,  getting  well  in  a  day  or  t^'O  without  aid,  or  may  run  on  for  months 
or  years,  resisting  every  variety  of  treatment.     In  some  rare  cases,  death 
occurs  suddenly  from  great  exhaustion,  even  while  the  patient  is  on  the  stool. 
But,  more  commonly,  a  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  a  slow  emaciation 
and  gradual  failure  of  strength.     Very  protracted  and  fatal  cases  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  tuberculous  or  cancerous  lesions  of  the  bowels,  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.     In  simple  diarrhoea, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  without  organic  lesion,  the  prognosis  is  almost 
always  favourable,  provided  proper  treatment  can  be  applied. 

In  reference  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bowels,  three  varieties  of 
diarrhoea  may  be  recognized :  1.  that  in  which  the  increased  peristaltic  move- 
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ment  resalts  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  moscnlar  fibre,  with  a  per- 
fectly healthy  stAte  of  the  mucoas  membrane ;  2.  that  in  which  it  is  brought 
about  through  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane ;  and  3.  that  in 
which  it  proceeds  from  debility  of  the  membrane. 

1.  Diarrhcsa  from  Increased  FertstaUic  Action  alone. — Of  this  kind  is 
probably  the  looseness  of  bowels  induced  by  terror  or  other  sudden  and  strong 
emotion,  which  appears  at  the  same  time  to  relax  the  sphincter  and  excite  the 
peristaltic  action.  The  same  result  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  or  other 
nenrous  affections ;  and  to  this  head,  moreover,  we  may  refer  the  crapulotia 
diarrhoea  of  great  eaters,  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  increased  peri- 
staltic moYement  is  probably  distension  of  the  bowels,  which  is  felt  as  a  direct 
stimnlus  by  the  muscular  coat.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  diarrhoea  of  this  kind,  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  young  infants 
frx>m  excessiye  sucking.  {Letters,  &c.,  p.  131.)  In  these  cases,  the  stools 
are  always  fecal,  and  usually  semiliquid,  and  of  a  healthy  colour.  The  affec- 
tion is  yery  slight,  and  yields  without  difficulty. 

2.  Diarrhoea  from  Inflammation  or  Irritation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. — 
This  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  of  the  three  varieties  referred 
to.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
under  the  head  of  enteritis.  The  remarks  which  follow,  therefore,  have  refer- 
ence to  irritation  of  the  bowels ;  although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two  conditions,  as  they  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  shades. 
Diarrhoea  of  irritation  may  exist  independently  of  any  concurrent  disorder  in 
other  parts  of  the  system,  or  may  originate  and  be  sustained  by  such  disorder. 
Upon  this  difference  of  origin  two  sub-varieties  may  be  founded.  In  both 
there  is  often  a  morbid  predisposition  in  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
rendering  it  susceptible  to  impressions  which  it  would  not  feel  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  This  predisposition  consists  in  an  increased  excitability,  which 
is  little  else  than  the  first  step  towards  positive  irritation.  Such  a  condition 
is  induced  by  continued  exposure  to  heat,  and  is  often  left  behind  by  idiopa- 
thic fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  Hence  in  part  it  is,  that  diarrhoeas  are 
most  prevalent  in  summer,  and  are  so  apt  to  occur  during  convalescence.  The 
same  predisposition  may  also  arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  irrita^ 
tion,  acting  in  a  degree  insufficient  to  bring  on  obvious  disease.  Thus,  under 
the  continued  influence  of  fatigue  and  improper  diet,  exposure  to  cold  will 
occasion  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  cause 
alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  produce.  Here  a  slight  and  latent  irri- 
tation is  provoked  by  a  new  cause  into  open  violence. 

a.  From  irritation  of  bowels  independent  of  disease  elsewhere. — This 
may  be  produced  by  causes  acting  either  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
intermediately  through  the  system.  Of  the  causes  acting  directly,  the  most 
prominent  are  insufficiently  masticated  or  indigestible  food ;  acidulous  and 
saccharine  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  melons,  &c.,  particularly  when  un- 
ripe or  used  in  excess ;  spoiled  meats,  and  mouldy  or  corrupted  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  are  often  used  in  armies  and  on  shipboard ;  newly  and  im- 
perfectly fermented  or  spoiled  liquors,  as  new  cider,  table  beer,  sour  ale  or 
porter,  spruce  and  ginger  beer,  &c. ;  certain  natural  waters,  especially  lime- 
stone water  in  persons  unused  to  it ;  sour  milk,  or  the  milk  of  unhealthy 
norses  ;*  cold  water  in  excess ;  acid  or  other  irritating  matters  resulting  from 

*  Dr.  Vogel  has  found,  upon  microscopic  examination,  in  the  milk  of  nurses  which 
YkMB  proved  unwholesome  to  children,  even  when  quite  fresh,  infusoria  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  incrustations  upon  the  teeth ;  little  rod- shaped  bodies,  dark  in  the  nuddle, 
wiihoat  head  or  tail,  but  with  numerous  feet,  and  often  swimming  actively  in  the  liquid. 
Children  fed  on  this  milk  are  atUcked  with  diarrhoea,  which  ceases  on  substituting  good 
eows'  milk.  (See  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  8.,  xxvii.,  204.) 
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spontaneous  changes  in  the  food,  after  introduction  into  the  stomach ;  worms 
and  collections  of  feculent  matter  in  the  bowels ;  and  the  abuse  of  initating, 
stimulant  or  purgative  medicines.  Particular  kinds  of  food  always  indace 
diarrhoea  in  certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy.  Of  the  ex- 
citing causes  acting  through  the  system  cold  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
This,  however,  alone,  is  seldom  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhoea.  It  is  after 
previous  exposure  to  heat,  and  especially  when  the  body  is  perspiring,  that  it 
acts  so  energetically.  The  diarrhoea  induced  in  this  way  is  denominated  by 
some  writers  catarrh al^  probably  because  attended  with  increased  serous  or 
mucous  secretion ;  by  others  rheumatic,  from  the  similarity  of  its  cause  with 
that  producing  rheumatism,  though  any  other  irritation  or  inflammation  re- 
sulting from  cold  might  with  just  as  much  propriety  receive  the  same  desig- 
nation. Nevertheless,  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  predisposition  is  sometimes  call^ 
into  activity  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea ;  and  this  complaint  not  onfrequently 
results  from  the  translation  of  rheumaiism  or  gout  from  some  other  part  of 
the  body  to  the  bowels.  Sometimes  very  sudden  and  alarming  discharges 
firom  the  bowels  are  brought  on  in  this  way.  In  like  manner,  the  retrocession 
of  cutaneous  erupiionSy  and  the  cessation  of  some  habilual  discharge  either 
natural  or  artificial,  occasionally  produce  diarrhoea.  Fetid  exhalaiions,  and 
the  continued  influence  of  anxiety  or  other  mental  disturbanx^e,  are  also  capa- 
ble of  calling  into  action  this  form  of  intestinal  irritation.  Long-continued, 
exhausting,  and  fatal  attacks  of  diarrhoea  sometimes  arise  from  breathing  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  putrid  animal  effluvia,  which  probably  operate 
through  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  vegetable  miasmata  have  a  similar 
effect.  Diarrhoea  is  very  apt  to  accompany  epidemic  cholera  and  dyBeniery^ 
sometimes  acting  as  a  forerunner  to  them,  and  often,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  epidemic,  preceding  individual  attacks  of  those  diseases,  so  that  the 
practitioner  frequently  has  it  in  his  power,  by  a  proper  management  of  the 
diarrhoea,  to  prevent  a  much  more  serious  affection.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  diarrhoea  is  frequently  associated  with  hepatic  derangement^  and 
might  fall  under  the  following  variety. 

In  diarrhoea  of  irritation,  proceeding  from  the  above  mentioned  causes, 
the  stools  are  more  or  less  fecal,  often  of  the  healthy  colour,  though  some- 
times green  from  the  action  of  acid  upon  the  healthy  bile,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  bloody,  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe,  or  a  hemorrhagic  ten- 
dency exists.  In  some  instances,  they  are  copious  and  watery,  constituting 
the  serous  diarrhoea  of  authors ;  in  others,  chiefly  composed  of  mucus,  in 
which  case  the  disease  is  sometimes  denominated  mucous  diarrhoea.  Not 
unfrequently  portions  of  the  food  undigested  are  found  in  the  stools,  and 
this  may  even  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  affection.  Such  cases 
are  always  connected  with  a  feeble  digestion.  They  were  formerly  designated 
by  the  name  of  lieniery.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  undigested  coagula  of  milk  in  the  passages. 

b.  From  irritation  of  bowels  dependent  on  disease  elsewhere. — Diarrhoea 
of  irritation  so  often  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  liver,  that  it  merits  a  dis- 
tinct consideration  in  its  relations  to  that  organ.  As  proceeding  from  all 
other  extraneous  sources,  it  may  be  considered  in  one  general  view. 

Dependent  on  hepatic  derangement. — Of  this  variety  of  diarrhoea  there 
are  three  distinct  forms,  characterized  respectively  by  an  increased,  perverted, 
and  diminished  secretion  of  bile.  1.  The  first  form,  or  that  connected  with 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  is  commonly  called  bilious  diarrhoea.  The 
stools  are  liquid,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  sometimes  green  from  the  action 
of  acid  in  the  bowels,  generally  rather  frequent,  and  attended  with  consider- 
ble  tormina,  and  a  burning  or  otherwise  painful  sensation  in  the  rectum 
during  the  discharge.    Some  excitement  of  the  circulation  is  not  unfrequent. 
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The  bile  is,  in  these  cases,  the  direct  caase  of  the  intestinal  irritation,  by 
coming  in  greater  quantity  than  nsnal  into  contact  with  the  mncons  mem- 
brane. An  aggravation  of  the  affection,  attended  with  vomiting,  constitutes 
cholera  morbus.  2.  The  second  form  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bile  is  secreted  not  only  in  abnormal  amount,  but  of  an 
unhealthy  or  perverted  character.  The  stools  are  brown,  or  black,  or  other- 
wise deranged  in  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  tarry  consistence.  In 
bad  cases,  they  are  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  exquisite  pain  attends  the 
passage  of  the  bile  through  the  bowels.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
passages,  in  these  cases,  from  those  black  discharges  which  depend  on 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  as  the  treatment  required  is  different  In  the  bilious 
cases,  however  black  the  stools  may  appear  in  mass,  they  always  exhibit 
a  yellowish  tinge,  if  viewed  in  very  thin  layers.  This  perverted  secre- 
tion, though  perhaps  in  most  cases  dependent  on  mere  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  is  often  also  connected  with  serious  organic  disease  of  that 
organ.  3.  The  third  form  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. In  this,  the  biliary  secretion  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  suspended. 
The  evacuations  are  consequently  light-coloured,  and  often  of  a  dirty  white, 
being  more  or  less  colourless  as  they  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  bile.  They 
are  usually  opaque,  and  sometimes  almost  milky  in  appearance.  Hence,  they 
have  been  supposed  to  consist  of  chyle ;  but  they  are  in  many  instances  too 
copious  to  allow  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  When  very  abundant,  they 
resemble  somewhat  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  cholera.  In  most  instances, 
the  diarrhcea  appears  to  depend  upon  the  suspension  of  the  hepatic  secretion, 
and  very  soon  ceases  upon  its  restoration.  Congestion  probably  takes  place 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  a  torpid  capillary  cir- 
culation in  the  liver,  and  relieves  itself  by  secretion  from  the  distended  ves- 
sels. Occasionally  it  is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  reversed,  and  a  profuse 
secretion  from  the  bowels,  consequent  upon  intense  irritation,  may  diminish 
that  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  which  is  necessary  for  the  fbrmation  of  bile. 
The  former,  however,  is  a  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  two  pathological  conditions  occasionally  coexist.  This  form 
of  diarrhoea,  though  attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  the  two  preceding,  is 
often  very  distressing  from  a  feeling  of  indeRcribable  uneasiness  in  the  abdo- 
men with  depression  of  spirits,  is  obstinate  unless  properly  treated,  and  some- 
times produces  fatal  exhaustion.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  may  almost  always 
be  speedily  arrested  by  suitable  remedies,  and  hence  the  importance  of  an 
early  inspection  of  the  evacuations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea  above  described  may  be 
more  or  less  mingled  one  with  another,  and  that  from  such  an  admixture  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  passages. 

Occurring  sympathetically  in  various  diseases. — Diarrhoea  is  a  very 
common  attendant  upon  teething,  in  which,  when  not  severe,  it  sometimes 
forms  a  useful  outlet  for  irritation,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  arrested.  In 
such  cases  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  gums.  (See  Morbid 
Dentition.)  It  frequently  supervenes  in  the  course  of  febrile  affections,  espe- 
cially the  exanthemata.  Thus,  it  is  common  in  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  It 
has  already  been  spoken  of  as  attendant  upon  the  thrush  or  sore-mouth  of 
children.  But  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis,  the 
diarrhoea  depends  rather  upon  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  mere  irrita- 
tion. In  the  course  of  dropsy,  and  at  the  close  of  febrile  complaints,  attacks 
of  diarrhcea  sometimes  come  on,  which  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  morbid  condition  of  system.  Thus,  a  paroxysm  of  fever  some- 
times goes  off  with  increased  secretion  from  the  bowels  instead  of  perspira- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  diarrhoea  has  been  called  critical,  and  should  not 
be  too  hastily  interfered  with. 
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3.  Diarrh(p.a  of  Debility. — DiarrlioBa  may  depend  upon  debility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  inflammation. 
The  most  nameroas  cases  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  those  which,  originat- 
ing in  inflammation,  continue  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  suicided. 
The  capillary  vessels  and  secreting  orifices,  enlarged  during  the  inflammation, 
are  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  too  feeble  to  contract  vigorously, 
and  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  esca]>e,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  remaining  energy  in  the  vessels. 
Of  this  character  may  even  be  considered  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  bowels,  which  are  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  take  on  the  healing 
process.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  this  disease,  without  any  previous 
intestinal  inflammation  or  irritation  which  can  be  recognized.  The  eliminat- 
ing tissue  appears  too  feeble  to  resist  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  moved ; 
and  the  serous  and  even  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood  escape,  attended  some- 
times with  more  or  less  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  An  increased  degree  of 
the  same  affection  constitutes  passive  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  unfreqnently 
associated  with  a  watery  or  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  which  becomei^ 
incapable  of  sustaining  a  due  energy  in  the  extreme  vessels.  An  example  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which,  though 
generally  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  oc- 
curs without  any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  this  structure,  alternating 
with  the  colliquative  sweats  which  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  The  diar- 
rhoea of  scurvy  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  when  not  the  result  of  a 
low  form  of  enteritis.  Diarrhoea  of  debility  is  generally  without  pain  or  ten- 
derness of  the  bowels,  and  without  febrile  excitement.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  as  in  other  parts,  debility  and  inflammation 
may  coexist,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  would  be  modified. 

Treatment, — This  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  disease.  In  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  the  propriety  of  inspecting  the  evacuations 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  When  the  complaint  depends  simply  upon 
increased  peristaltic  movement,  it  usually  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the 
cause.  Should  it  require  treatment,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
a  fluidrachm  of  cami)h(>rated  timrturc  of  ojiium  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if 
necessary.  In  the  crapulous  form.  tJie  loaded  bowels  may  be  relieved  by 
castor  oil  or  other  mild  cathartic,  niul  the  diet  afterwards  reduced  in  quantity, 
and  made  to  consist  of  materials  which  yield  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  excrement,  as  meats,  milk,  and  farinaceous  substances. 

The  trentiiicnt  for  iiiflanunatory  diarr]ja?a  lias  already  been  detailed.  (See 
Enteritis.)  In  diarrhoea  of  imtatitm,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  cause.  If 
slight,  without  discoloration  of  the  passaj^os,  without  febrile  excitement,  and 
with  little  or  no  griping,  the  case  will  in  general  require  scartx'ly  anything 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the  presence  of  irritant  substances  in 
the  bowels  is  suspected,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  with  or  without 
laudanum,  according  as  the  pain  is  consi(leral)le  or  otherwise.  When  the 
stools  are  greon,  or  of  a  sour  smell,  or  other  evidence  of  acid  in  the  primro  vi* 
is  presented,  niagn«'sia  or  a  mixture  of  this  with'  rhubarb,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oil.  Purging,  however,  has  been  abused  in  this  complaint.  It 
should  not  be  carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  evacuate  irritant  sulKstances. 
In  some  rare  cases,  collections  of  feculent  or  foreign  matters  in  the  bowels, 
somewhat  difficult  to  dislodge,  maintain  a  vexatious  diarrhoea,  which  can  he 
removed  only  by  a  removal  of  the  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  cathartics  already 
mentioned  may  be  repeated,  or  others  more  active  resorted  to.  When  worms 
are  the  offending  cause,  calomel  is  the  most  efficient  cathartic,  and  should  be 
given  in  connecrtion  with  vermifuge  medicines.  These  cases,  however,  are 
rare ;  and,  in  general,  a  single  dose  of  the  cathartic  is  sufficient     In  cases 
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not  reqairing  laxatives,  and  in  others,  after  the  proper  use  of  these  medicines, 
opiates  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  irritation  is  moderate,  and 
wholly  unattended  with  arterial  excitement,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num, with  or  without  a  little  camphor- water,  or  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  daj,  will  generally  arrest 
the  disease.  If  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  high,  and  the  case  borders  on 
inflammation,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  moderately.  In  such  cases,  and  even 
in  those  of  a  milder  character,  the  opium  may  often  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  ipecacuanha.  This  combination  is  peculiarly  suitable  at  bed- 
time. When  acid  continues  to  be  generated,  prepared  chalk  or  prepared 
oystershell  should  be  added  to  the  anodyne,  or,  if  these  do  not  suit  the  stom- 
ach, and  especially  if  there  should  be  a  sb'ght  febrile  action,  carbonate  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  or  of  potassa  should  be  substituted.  If  by  these  means  the 
discharge  be  not  arrested,  and  the  patient  complain  of  little  or  no  pain,  one  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  added,  such  as  logwood,  kino,  catechu,  rhat- 
any,  geranium,  or  pure  tannic  acid.  The  more  bitter  astringents  should  be 
avoided  at  this  stage.  These  various  remedies  may  often  be  conveniently  com- 
bined in  mixtures,  of  which  the  precise  form  must  differ  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  A  suitable  vehicle  for  them  is  diluted  cinnamon-water,  and  in- 
soluble substances  should  be  suspended  by  means  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.* 
It  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  give  the  mixtures  in  small  doses  often  re- 
peated.    If  the  astringents  increase  the  pain,  they  should  be  omitted. 

In  bilious  diarrhoea  with  bright-yellow  or  green  passages,  a  gentle  cathartic 
may  first  be  administered  with  or  without  laudanum,  and  then  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  about  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to  the  twelfth  of 
a  grain  of  the  latter,  for  example,  every  hour  or  two.  The  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  if  there  is  no  nausea.  Not  more 
than  two  grains  of  the  mercurial  should,  in  general,  be  given  in  this  mode 
during  the  day.  Should  there  be  fever  and  much  pain,  a  little  blood  should 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  refrigerant  diaphoretics  administered,  the  pa- 
tient being  confined  to  his  bed.  In  cases  attended  with  black  or  very  bilious 
evacuations,  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  should  in  general  be  commenced 
immediately,  and  continued  until  the  colour  is  changed.  When  the  discharges 
are  not  copious,  and  the  pain  not  severe,  the  calomel  may  be  given  without 
opium.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived,  in  these  cases,  from  alternating 
the  mercurial  with  the  syrup  or  infusion  of  rhubarb. 

In  the  form  of  diarrhoea  attended  with  white  passages,  it  is  often  highly 
important  to  stimulate  the  liver  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  stools  are 
small,  and  the  patient  not  materially  weakened,  from  five  to  ten  grains  of 
calomel  may  be  given  at  once.  In  children  two  or  three  years  old,  one  or 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  it  produces  some  effect  on 
the  bowels,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  four  or  six  grains.  The  happiest 
effects  sometimes  immediately  result.  But,  if  the  passages  are  somewhat 
copious,  or  the  patient  feeble,  the  calomel  should  be  conjoined  with  opium, 
or  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  followed  by  some  preparation 
of  rhubarb,  or  a  little  castor  oU,  if  the  bowels  should  be  confined.     The  alter- 

*  The  chftlk  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  conyenieiit  formula  for  the  ndminis- 
timtion  of  chalk,  and  the  same  will  answer  for  oystershell.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonftil 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  Opiates  being  generally  indicated  at  the  same  time,  f^om 
llTe  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  from  f^ss  to  f^  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
may  be  added  for  every  fluidounce  of  the  mixture.  If  the  vegetable  astringents  are 
employed,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  kino,  catechu,  extract  of  logwood,  or  extract  of 
rfaatany,  or  firom  two  to  four  g^rains  of  tannic  acid,  should  be  added  to  the  same  quantity. 
Logwood,  rhatany^nd  geranium  may  also  be  conveniently  used  in  decoction  or  infusion ; 
and  these  preparations  may  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  laudanum 
or  paregoric 
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atiYe  plan  may  afterwards  be  followed,  by  giving  smaller  doses  of  the  mer- 
curial with  opium  or  Dover's  powder.  When  the  evacuations  are  alarmingly 
copious  and  exhausting,  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  small  and  fre- 
quent doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead.*  In  infants,  affected 
with  this  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  which  in  them  is  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  acidity,  I  can  from  experience  recommend  the  formula 
below,  t  If  the  alterative  mercurial  plan  fail  in  these  cases,  or  circumstances 
prohibit  its  employment,  nitromuriatic  acid,  with  or  without  laudanum  may 
be  substituted,  and  will  sometimes  operate  most  happily  on  the  hepatic  func- 
tion. Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  secretion  of  the  liver  has  been 
corrected,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  simple  irritation. 

Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  long  been  occasionally  used  in  diarrhoea,  has 
recenUy  attracted  much  attention  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease, 
and,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  journals,  has  proved  successfnl  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  officinal 
diluted  acid  (acidum  sulphuricum  dilvium)  are  given  every  hour,  two,  or 
three  hours,  in  about  two  fluidounces  of  water  or  other  vehicle ;  and,  in  very 
urgent  cases,  the  dose  is  still  more  frequently  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially applicable  to  diarrhoea  of  irritation.^ 

Creosote  has  also  been  very  highly  commended.  Mr.  Kesteven,  who  em- 
ployed it  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Spinks,  speaks  of  it  as  signally 
beneficial  in  every  case,  generally  checking  the  disease  at  the  first  dose,  and 
very  seldom  requiring  to  be  repeated  more  than  once.  He  gives  from  one  to 
five  minims,  mixed  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  about  a  wineglassfnl 
of  water.  (Lond,  Med.  Gaz.,  N.  S.,  xii.  235.)  Dr.  J.  R.  Cormack  states  that, 
if  two  or  three  drops  can  be  taken  twice,  at  the  interval  of  an  hour  or  two, 
it  scarcely  ever  fails  (Associalion  Med,  Journ.,  Nov.  11,  1853);  and  Dr. 
Woodson,  of  Tennessee,  found  it  more  successful  than  any  other  remedy 
which  he  had  ever  used.  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  237.) 

In  diarrhoea  of  debility,  in  which  may  be  included  most  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  not  attended  with  pain  or  fever,  after  correcting  the  biliary  secretion 
if  deranged,  we  may  resort  to  astringents  and  tonics,  of  which  a  vast  variety 
have  been  recommended.  Among  the  vegetable  astringents  may  be  enume- 
rated, besides  those  already  mentioned,  galls,  oak  bark,  blackberry  and  dew- 
berry root,  black  alder,  alum  root,  pomegranate,  &c. ;  among  the  tonics,  co- 
lumbo,  gentian,  quassia,  simaruba,  angustura,  cascarilla,  &c.  These  may  be 
tried,  separate  or  variously  combined,  in  decoction  or  infnsion,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  or  orange-peel,  and  with  some  hope  of  advantage.  Nux  vomica 
has  been  recommended  as  having  peculiar  efficacy.  But,  on  the  whole,  more 
good  may  be  expected  from  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  same 
classes,  especially  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  various  chalybeates.  With  all  these  remedies  it  is 
usually  proper  to  combine  opium.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowels,  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain, 
with  the  sixth  of  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  given  four  times  a  day,  I  have 
found  a  most  effectual  remedy.  Of  the  chalybeates,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
iron  (U.  S.  Ph.)  has  of  late  years  acquired  considerable  reputation;  but,  in 
my  own  experience,  it  has  not  proved  superior  to  the  other  preparations  of 

*  R. — Ilydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  y  ;  Opii  gr.  j ;  Plunibi  Acetat.  gr.  vj.  Misce,  et  fiant 
piL  no.  xii.     S.  One  to  be  takon  every  half  hour. 

f  R. — Testaj  Praeparat.  ^:;«8;  Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  vj;  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij;  AcacisBpulr., 
Saech.,  tia  ,:^S8;  Aqua*  Cinnam.  fgas:  Aq.  fluvial,  f^j.  Misce.  S.  A  teaspoonful  to  be 
given  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  or  less  frequently.         *% 

J  See  a  communication  by  Dr.  //.  W.  Fuller^  in  the  Lond,  Med,  Timet  and  Gaz.  (Jan. 
1852,  p  31),  and  various  other  communications  in  the  same  journal,  and  the  London 
Lancet,  in  the  years  1861  and  1852. 
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the  same  metal.  Ergot  was  used  saccessfhlly  by  Dr.  Stout,  of  Bethlehem, 
Penosylyania,  in  the  dose  of  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  a  case  which  had 
long  obstinately  resisted  tonic  and  astringent  treatment.  (Phil,  Joum,  of 
Med,  andPhys.  Set,  vi.  118.)  M.  Rayer  employs  snbnitrate  of  bismuth,  with 
g^at  advantage,  in  the  diarrhcea  of  phthisis,  that  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  the 
cases  of  children.  (See  Am,  Joum,  of  Med,  8ci„  N.  S.,  ziv.  219.)  M.  Mon- 
neret  uses  the  same  remedy,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  atonic  diar* 
rhoea  of  children,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  gradually  increased  to  twelve 
drachms  daily.  {Ibid,  xviii.  462.)  He  considers  the  remedy  innocent  in 
these  large  doses ;  but,  never  having  employed  them,  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
from  my  own  experience.  When  stimulation  is  requisite,  good  port  wine 
should  be  preferred.  For  the  treatment  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea 
of  chronic  enteritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  disease. 

There  are  various  accessory  measures  which  may  be  resorted  to,  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  diarrhcea.  Of  these,  the  warm  bath,  in  acute  cases,  when  the 
skin  is  warm  and  dry,  the  hot  bath,  and  especially  the  warm  salt-bath,  in 
chronic  cases  when  it  is  cool  and  pale,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient.  They 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  cases  of  children.  A  bath  of  de* 
coction  of  oak  bark  has  been  recommended  in  similar  cases.  Benefit  may  also 
be  expected  from  a  flannel  roller  about  the  body.  Frictions  to  the  surface 
are  decidedly  useful,  when  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  languid ;  and  rubefa- 
cients or  blisters  to  the  abdomen  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases.  Anodyne 
enemata  are  sometimes  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  the  intestinal  irritation. 
Warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  is  important  This  precaution 
is  too  often  neglected  in  children,  whose  feet,  legs,  and  arms,  are  apt  to  be 
exposed  unprotected  to  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  they  are  less  able 
to  bear  than  adults.  Regular  exercise  should  not  be  neglected  in  chronic 
cases,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  situation  to  take  it. 

•  Diet, — ^Attention  to  diet  is  indispensable.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  no  other 
remedial  measure  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  disease  has  originated 
from  improper  food.  In  infantile  diarrhcea,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  milk  of  the  nurse  is  healthy,  and,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  is  otherwise,  to  substitute  another  nurse,  or  to  remove  the  child  from 
the  breast  altogether.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  the  child  do  not  over- 
feed itself  The  farinaceous  substances,  such  as  stale  or  toasted  bread,  water- 
crackers,  and  boiled  rice,  constitute  a  suitable  diet  in  the  early  stages  of  diar- 
rhoea of  irritation.  Milk  is  admissible  in  mild  cases.  Farinaceous  drinks 
may  be  employed  when  the  irritation  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  the 
stomach  participates  in  it.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  avoided.  Whatever  is  eaten  should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  For 
infants,  fresh  milk,  diluted  with  water,  and  thickened  with  arrow-root  or  pul- 
verized water-crackers,  is  a  good  diet ;  but,  whqn  there  is  fever  or  evidence 
of  acute  inflammation,  the  food  should  consist  exclusively  of  mucilaginous 
or  farinaceous  liquids.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  milk,  broths,  and  boiled 
meats,  with  fresh  butter  and  cream,  may  be  allowed ;  and,  in  diarrhoea  of  de- 
bility, this  kind  of  food  should  be  given  from  the  beginning.  In  many  chronic 
cases,  an  exclusive  milk  diet  will  often  alone  effect  cures.  The  dietetic  rules 
applicable  to  dyspepsia  should  be  observed  during  convalescence. 

11.  COLIC. 

Colic  (from  xtoXov,  colon,  or  xoiXta^  the  belly)  is  characterized  by  pain  in  the 
bowels,  usually  more  or  less  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  associated  with  con- 
stipation, and  occurring  independently  of  inflammation  either  of  the  mucous 
or  peritoneal  coat     Pathological  conditions  essentially  different  are  included 
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in  the  aboTe  definition ;  bat  there  is  a  convenience  in  considering  them  to- 
gether ;  as  their  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  same,  and  their  treatment 
similar.  I  shall  first  give  the  symptoms  of  colic  ia  general,  and  then  treat  of 
the  varieties  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar. 

Symptoms, — The  pain  of  colic  occurs  nsaally  in  frequently  retaming  pa- 
roxysms, with  irregular  remissions  or  intermissions;  but,  in  some  instances, is 
continued  and  almost  uniform  for  considerable  periods.  During  the  exacer- 
bation, it  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  so  as  to  cause  even  persons  of  fortitude 
to  groan  or  cry  out.  It  occurs  most  commonly  about  the  umbilicus,  though 
not  unfrequently  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It 
is  described  as  twisting,  rending,  pinching,  &c.,  and  is  often  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  spasmodic  constriction.  The  patient  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
restless,  frequently  changing  his  position,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  or  rising  and  walking  about  the  room  with  his  body  bent, 
and  his  hands  frequently  pressed  against  the  abdomen.  The  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted,  either  in  knots,  or  so  as  to 
produce  a  general  rigidity  of  the  anterior  parietes.  The  violence  of  the  pam 
occasionally  depresses  temporarily  all  the  vital  actions,  producing  paleness  of 
the  skin,  cold  sweats,  a  shrunken  countenance,  and  a  feeble  pulse.  When  very 
sudden  in  its  attack,  it  may  produce  faintness,  and  even  temporary  insensi- 
bility, and  in  infants  frequently  occasions  general  convulsions.  It  is  often 
relieved  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  but  not  uniformly  so.  When  the  vio- 
lent pain  has  ceased,  a  feeling  of  soreness  is  generally  left  behind. 

The  pain,  in  true  colic,  is  always  accompanied  with  constipation,  either  is 
cause  or  effect ;  and,  when  this  is  overcome  by  medicines,  not  unfrequently 
ceases.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  continues  without  abatement,  notwith- 
standing the  operation  of  cathartics. 

Along  with  the  pain  and  constipation  there  is  oflen  vomiting,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  constantly  present.  The  stomach  occasionally  participates  with  the 
bowels  in  the  spasmodic  pain.  The  pulse  is  generally  either  healthy,  or  some- 
what depressed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is  originally  associated 
with  inflammation,  or  this  condition  ensues  in  the  course  of  it,  or  there  is  high 
irritation  in  some  neighbouring  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  febrile 
condition  may  be  developed. 

Colic,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  yields  readily  to  suitable  treatment 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  constipation  persists,  and  the  disease  assumes 
the  most  alarming  character,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.  The  vomiting 
is  now  freciuent,  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  bowels  themselves  is  inverted,  and  even  feculent  matter  is  discharged  from 
the  mouth.  Along  with  these  symptoms  are  a  swollen,  tense,  and  tympanitic 
abdomen,  hiccough,  great  anxiety,  cold  sweats,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  a  general 
expression  of  the  last  degree  of  prostration.  This  condition  is  denominated 
ileuH  or  the  iliac  passion,  and  is  frequently,  though  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  is  tlie  closing  stage  of  the  severest  forms 
of  colic,  and  is  often  connected  with  some  irremovable  mechanical  obstruction. 
It  may  occur,  in  fact,  in  any  case  in  which,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  whether 
spasm,  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  bowel,  or  obstruction,  the  alvine  contents 
cannot  find  their  way  downward.  Even  ileus,  however,  is  not  always  certainly 
fatal.  Patients  have,  in  numerous  instances,  recovered  under  apparently  des- 
perate circumstances;  and  hope  and  consequent  efforts  should  never  l)e  aban- 
doned, unless  when  some  insuperable  obstacle,  such  as  scirrhous  occlusion  of 
the  bowel  is  known  to  exist. 

Colic  has  no  fixed  duration,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  few  hours,  and 
sometimes  running  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  complaint  with  which  colic  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
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18  strangnlated  hernia.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  this  and  some 
fbrms  of  colic  depending  on  mechanical  obstruction  is,  that  the  former  pre- 
sents certain  external  characters  by  which  it  can  be  recognized,  and  may  be 
relieved  by  the  timely  application  of  surgical  means.  But  this  distinction  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  possible  existence  of  strangulated  hernia 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  case  of  severe  or  obstinate  colic,  and  a  close 
examination  instituted.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  from  want  of  attention  to 
this  caution.  From  mucous  enteritis  colic  may  be  distinguished  by  the  con- 
stipation which  attends  it ;  firom  both  this  and  peritonitis,  by  the  more  parox- 
ysmal character  of  the  pain,  by  the  relief  f\requent1y  derived  f^om  pressure, 
by  the  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  patient. 

Simple  Spasmodic  Ck>lic. — The  essential  character  of  this  variety  is 
spasm  of  the  bowel,  nnattended  with  any  other  necessary  pathological  con- 
dition. Constipation  is  here  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  spasm. 
Attacks  are  most  commonly  brought  on  by  indigestible  food,  especiaUy  flatu- 
lent vegetables,  and  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  dyspeptic  persons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  dyspeptic  colic.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  undigested  matters  in  the  bowels  occasions  frequently  a  copious 
extrication  of  flatus,  which  increases  the  spasm  by  the  stimulus  of  distension. 
Oases  evolved  from  other  causes  sometimes  produce  attacks,  without  any  irri- 
tant substance  in  the  bowels.  In  either  case,  the  disease  is  often  called  Jlatu* 
leni  colic.  The  patient  is  affected  with  borborygrai,  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  eructations  of  flatus,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  copious,  and  usually 
afford  more  or  less  relief.  When  the  attack  is  induced  by  indigestible  food, 
or  other  irritant  taken  into  the  stomach,  this  organ  is  apt  to  participate  in  the 
spasm,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  violent  character.  The 

Eresence  of  irritant  secretions  in  the  bowels,  or  the  retention  of  portions  of 
ardened  feces  insufficient  to  obstruct  the  passage,  may  sometimes  act  as  an 
exciting  cause ;  but  the  irritation  from  these  sources  is  more  apt  to  fall  upon 
the  mucous  coat  than  upon  the  muscular,  and  to  produce  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery, than  colic.  This  variety  of  colic  is  also  frequently  induced  by  cold, 
especially  by  cold  feet,  and  sometimes  results  from  rheumatic  or  gouty  irrita- 
tion acting  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel,  from  suppressed  discharges, 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions,  mental  disturbance,  and  an  hysterical  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  last  case,  it  has  been  called  hysterical  colic.  To 
the  same  variety  belongs  also  the  intestinal  spasm  induced  by  worms,  denom- 
inated by  some  verminose  colic. 

Simple  spasmodic  colic  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so ; 
and  then  large  portions  of  the  bowel  are  usually  found,  upon  dissection,  in  a 
contracted  state,  while  the  portion  above  the  stricture  is  distended,  and  marked 
more  or  less  with  appearances  of  inflammation,  though  not  enough  to  account 
for  the  fatal  issue.  Death  probably  results  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
bowel,  operating  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  It 
is  probable  that  the  great  distension  of  the  bowel,  above  the  contracted  por- 
tion, may  in  some  measure  paralyze  the  muscular  coat,  and  thus  act  as  an 
additional  cause  of  constipation. 

Bilious  Ck>lic. — The  peculiarity,  in  this  form  of  colic,  is  the  coincidence 
of  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs  with  the  intestinal  spasm ;  the  former 
being  probably  the  source  of  that  irritation  which  evinces  itself  in  the  latter. 
An  attack  of  bilious  colic  is  frequently  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  other  symptoms  of  disordered  hepatic 
action.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  attended  with  much  irritation 
of  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  yellow  or  green  bile,  the  discharge  of  which 
affords  temporary  relief.  There  is  at  the  same  time  usually  some  sallow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  or  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva ;  the  urine  is  deep- 
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coloured  and  yellowish ;  and  there  is  a  yellowish- white  far  on  the  tongue. 
Not  unfreqaently  some  tenderness  will  be  found  upon  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  right  hypochondrium ;  and  the  pulse,  though  usually  calm  at  first,  is 
sometimes  febrile  from  the  beginning,  and  often  becomes  so,  if  the  disease 
continues.  There  is  also  occasionally  incomplete  paralysis  of  some  portion  of 
the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  with  couYulsive  moTements  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  When  stools  are  obtained,  they  are  sometimes  bilious,  and  some- 
times light  coloured,  indicating  a  want  or  deficiency  of  bile.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  spasm  is  probably  an  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels,  induced  either  by  sympathy  with  irritation  of  the  liver,  or  by  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  portal  yeins,  or  by  both.  The  vomiting  of  bile  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  an  increase  of  hepatic  secretion ;  for  liie  bilious  matter 
may  proceed  from  the  gall-bladder,  discharging  its  contents  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  upon  it  in  the  act  of  Tomiting.  Either  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  bile  may  be  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  liver,  and  an  attendant 
upon  portal  congestion,  and  either  may  therefore  occur  in  bilious  colic.  The 
original  causes  are  probably  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  cholera 
morbus  and  bilious  diarrhcea.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold, 
after  previous  lengthened  exposure  to  heat.  Hence  the  disease  occurs  most 
frequently  in  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  nights  are  cool ;  and  is  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  in  those  regions  where  this  alternation  of  temperature  between 
the  day  and  night  is  a  usual  event.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  miasmata  are 
capable  of  producing  colic  by  their  influence  upon  the  biliary  organs. 

Colic  from  Obstruction. — In  this  variety,  the  spasm  of  the  bowel 
is  the  result  of  its  accumulated  contents,  consequent  upon  a  stoppage  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  passage.  The  constipation  is  here  the  cause,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  effect  of  the  spasm.  The  obstruction 
may  depend  upon  accumulated  and  compacted  feces,  upon  insoluble  sub- 
stances taken  largely  or  repeatedly  by  the  mouth  and  arrested  in  the  bowels, 
upon  invagination  of  the  intestine,  tumours,  &c.  Of  these  various  causes,  as 
well  as  of  the  diagnosis  of  obstruction  in  general,  and  of  its  varieties,  I  shiU 
treat  at  large  under  the  head  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  as  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  real  disease,  of  which  the  colic  is  merely  a  symptom.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  unless  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  ali- 
mentary matters  be  removed,  the  complaint  will  generally  end  in  death,  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  of  ileus. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatic  Colic. — Inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous or  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels,  though  almost  always  attetided  with 
spasmodic  pain,  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  strikingly  distinguish  it 
from  colic.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
coat  exclusively.  It  is  true  that  this  coat  is  seldom  or  never  inflamed  without 
more  or  less  participation  of  one  of  the  others,  unless  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
or  pout  attacking  the  bowels.  Hence,  this  variety  of  colic  may  emphatically 
be  styled  rheumatic  or  gouty;  and,  as  these  two  affections  are  sometimes  also 
exhibited  in  the  bowels  in  a  simply  neuralgic  or  spasmodic  form,  it  maybe  dis- 
tinguished by  adding  the  epithet  inflammatory.  Rheumatism  of  the  noiuscnlar 
tissue  of  the  bowels  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  may  be  either  original  or  trans- 
lated. It  may  frequently  be  recognized  by  coming  on  immediately  after  the 
retrocession  of  rheumatism  from  some  external  part  A  portion  more  or  less 
extensive  of  the  muscular  coat  becomes  tender  and  painful,  and  either  refuses 
altogether  to  contract  under  the  stimulus  of  the  alimentary  or  feculent  matter, 
like  an  external  muscle  similarly  affected,  or  is  thrown  into  the  most  exquisitely 
painful,  and  at  the  same  time  inefficient  efforts  at  contraction.  The  pain,  in  these 
cases,  is  more  steady  and  uniform  than  in  spasmodic  colic ;  and,  when  parox- 
ysms occur,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  the  effort  of  the  bowel  to  carry  for- 
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ward  its  contents  by  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movement  Hence,  purgatives 
produce  occasionally  severe  pain  daring  their  operation.  The  constipation 
is  a  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  peristaltic  action,  and  does  not 
depend  necessarily  upon  spasm ;  although  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  not  affected 
to  the  point  of  inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  thrown  into  spasmodic  con- 
traction. There  is  often  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  sometimes  fever. 
The  pain  is  in  general  more  circumscribed  than  in  spasmodic  colic,  and  pur- 
gatives do  not  afford  the  same  relief.  Within  my  observation,  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  colon  have  been  the  portions  of  bowel  most  commonly 
affected.  Though  exceedingly  painful,  and  sometimes  apparently  threaten- 
ing, this  form  of  colic  is  very  seldom  fatal. 

Neuralgic  Colic. — Neuralgia  of  the  Bowels. — Nervous  Colic, — The 
bowels,  like  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  pain, 
without  inflammation,  or  necessary  vascular  excitement  Such  attacks,  when 
complicated  with  spasm,  belong  to  simple  spasmodic  colic.  When  not  thus 
complicated  they  cannot  be  better  designated  than  by  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  section.  The  pain,  though  somewhat  paroxysmal,  is  usually  more 
steady  daring  a  certain  length  of  time  than  in  spasmodic  colic.  There  is  not  the 
same  frequent  alternation  of  severe  pain  and  comparative  ease.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  extremely  distressing,  without  being  very  acute,  and  is  attended 
with  g^at  depression  of  spirits.  As  in  the  preceding  variety,  paroxysms 
are  sometimes  induced  by  the  passage  of  alimentary  matters  and  purgative 
medicines ;  and  constipation  is  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  muscular 
coat  to  contract,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  which  contraction  induces ;  but 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  procuring  evacuations  from  ^e  bowels  than  in  most 
other  forms  of  colic.  The  pain,  during  exacerbation,  is  not  increased  by 
pressure,  although  the  bowel  is  afterwards  left  tender.  The  pulse  is  either 
at  the  standard  of  health,  or  beneath  it  Sometimes  the  disease  is  distinctly 
intermittent,  occurring  at  the  same  time  every  day  or  every  other  day,  and, 
•Iter  having  continued  for  some  hours,  leaving  the  patient  quite  easy  in  the 
interval.  The  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  bowels  are  not  less  obscure  than 
those  of  the  same  affection  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  depends  on  disorder  in 
the  spine,  or  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  have  its  origin  in  general  debility,  or  in  a  rheumatic  or  goaty  diathesis. 
A  form  of  colic  closely  resembling  colica  pictonum  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  nervous  colic ;  but  I  believe  that,  in  such  cases,  a  very  close 
scrutiny  will  generally  detect  the  operation  of  some  preparation  of  lead. 

Lead  Colic,  Painters'  Colic,  or  Colica  Pictonum,  is  so  peculiar  both  in  its 
origin  and  character  as  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  distinct  disease ;  and  will  there- 
fore be  treated  of  under  a  separate  head. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  colic  above  referred  to,  several  others  have  been 
enumerated  by  authors.  Spasm  of  the  bowel  sometimes  occurs  firom  sympa- 
thy with  irritation  or  inflammation  in  various  neighbouring  parts,  as  during 
the  passage  of  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  in  painful  menstruation,  and  in 
hemorrhoids.  Hence  the  designations  of  hepatic,  nephritic,  uterine  or  men- 
strual,  and  hemorrhoidal  colic.  In  all  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  intestinal 
spasm  is  concerned,  the  complaint  would  come  under  the  variety  of  simple 
gpasmodic  colic  above  described.  The  designation  of  metallic  colic  is  used, 
by  some  medical  writers,  for  painful  bowel  affections  among  persons  who  work 
in  different  kinds  of  metal.  It  is  only  the  lead  or  painters'  colic,  however, 
which  deserves  this  name.  The  intestinal  affection  which  sometimes  attacks 
workers  in  copper,  and  other  irritant  metals,  is  properly  enteritis.  The  dis- 
ease which  has  occasionally  appeared  endemically  or  epidemically  in  certain 
localities,  and  has  been  named  fh>m  these  localities  Madrid  colic,  Devonshire 
colic,  FoUou  colic,  Sc,,  and  by  some  French  writers  vegetable  colic,  appears 
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from  the  descriptions  of  aathors  to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  identical 
with  lead  colic,  and  in  others  with  inlioiia  colic.  It  not  onfrequentlj  happens 
that  different  causes  of  colic  operate  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  prodnee 
mixed  cases,  in  which  the  pecaliar  symptoms  of  two  or  more  of  the  seyeral 
varieties  may  be  observed. 

Treatment. — The  general  indications  in  the  treatment  of  colic  are  to 
relieve  pain,  and  evacaate  the  bowels.  Different  modes  of  effecting  these 
objects  are  required,  nnder  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  forms  of 
the  disease ;  and  the  indications  themselves  are  more  or  less  modified  in  certain 
cases.  I  shall  first  consider  the  plan  applicable  to  simple  spasmodic  colic, 
and  afterwards  the  modifications  demanded  in  the  other  varieties  sevenJlj. 

In  simple  spasmodic  colic,  when  the  pains  are  moderate,  and  dependent 
npon  flatulence  or  mere  exposure  to  cold,  without  the  presence  of  irritating 
solid  or  fluid  matter  in  the  primse  vise,  relief  may  often  be  quickly  obtained 
by  the  exhibition  of  moderate  stimulants,  especially  of  those  which  are  rather 
local  than  general  in  their  action,  such  as  the  aromatic  oils,  infosions,  and 
tinctures.  A  cupful  of  hot  infusion  of  ginger,  cloves,  or  calamus ;  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  drops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint  or  spearmint,  dropped  on  sugar, 
or  diffused  in  sweetened  water ;  or  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  of  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  or  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  sufficiently 
diluted  with  hot  water,  may  be  employed.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  will  usually  be  found  still  more  efficient 
When  the  complaint  has  originated  in  exposure  to  cold,  the  feet  may  be 
soaked  in  hot  water,  or  held  before  a  hot  fire ;  and  this  simple  remedy  will 
often  give  relief  without  other  means. 

In  severe  cases  of  the  same  kind,  or  in  such  as  have  resisted  the  above 
treatment,  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  some  one  of  its  preparations  should  be 
given,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  the  pain  is  moderated,  or  decided  narcotic 
effects  are  experienced.  The  above-mentioned  aromatics,  or  even  more  power- 
ful stimulants,  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  the  opiate,  especially 
when  the  system  sinks  under  the  severity  of  the  pain.  Under  these  circom- 
stances,  laudanum  may  be  given  with  tincture  of  camphor,  oil  of  turpentine, 
oil  of  juniper,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ether,  or  even  musk  when  the 
stonia^ih  is  the  seat  of  tlie  spasm.  In  cases  complicated  with  hysteria, 
infusion  of  valerian,  mixture  or  tincture  of  assafetida,  or  the  anodyne  liquor 
of  Hoffmann,  may  be  substituted  for  the  stimulants  mentioned.  When  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  violence  of  the  spasm,  the  inhalation  of  ether  or 
chloroform  may  be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  less  severe  cases,  the  latter  remedy 
may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  with  a  view  to  its  anaesthetic  effects. 

Tiie  anodyne  and  stimulating  remedies  should  be  accompanied,  or  soon 
followed,  by  some  quick  cathartic,  especially  castor  oil,  which  is  beyond  all 
others  adapted  to  these  cases,  A  fluidounce  of  the  oil  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  in  peppermint- water,  will  very  often  effect- 
ually meet  all  the  indications. 

At  the  same  time,  external  means  should  not  be  neglected.  Strong  friction 
over  the  abdomen  sometimes  proves  serviceable  by  the  expulsion  of  flatns. 
Warm  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms,  and,  in  urgent  cases, 
hot  oil  of  turpentine  applied  by  means  of  a  folded  flannel  moistened  with  it, 
or  a  large  sinapism  over  the  abdomen,  may  also  be  employed. 

When  the  pain  arises  from  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach,  which  maybe 
inferred  to  be  the  case  if  the  attack  commence  soon  after  eating,  or  if  the 
patient  be  affected  with  nausea  or  retching  in  the  intervals  of  the  spasm,  full 
vomiting  should  be  promptly  induced,  either  by  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water  or  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  by  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.     The  most  violent 
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cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  to  this  simple  remedy,  after  powerftil 
anodynes  and  stimulants  have  been  employed  without  effect  The  attention 
of  the  young  practitioner  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed  to  this  fact. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  undigested  food,  acrid  secretions,  fecu- 
lent accumulations,  or  any  other  irritating  substance  in  the  bowels,  are  the 
cause  of  the  spasm,  the  indication  for  alvine  eyacuations  is  still  stronger  than 
in  other  cases,  and  this  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view.  Should  castor 
oil  not  act  speedily,  or  be  rejected  from  the  stomach,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
solphate  of  magnesia ;  to  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salt,  manna,  and  fen- 
nelseed,  cardamom,  or  ginger ;  or,  in  very  obstinate  cases,  to  croton  oil,  of 
which  fh)m  half  a  drop  to  two  drops  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals untU  it  operates,  or  produces  some  obvious  inconvenience.  When  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  calomel  is  often  preferable  to  other  cathartics,  being 
retained  when  almost  everything  else  is  rejected.  Five  grains  may  be  given 
CTery  two,  three,  or  four  hours  until  it  operates,  or  the  whole  quantity  amounts 
to  twenty  grains.  The  occurrence  of  salivation  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  persons  of  ordinary  constitution,  be  of  no  disadvantage  The  most  obsti* 
nate  cases  sometimes  yield  immediately  after  the  mouth  has  become  sore.  If 
the  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  be  acid,  magnesia  should  either 
be  substituted  for  the  other  cathartics,  or  given  in  conjunction  with  them ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  mild  laxatives  of  this  character  sometimes 
operate,  when  more  powerful  purgatives  serve  merely  to  increase  the  spas- 
modic constriction,  and  to  provoke  vomiting.  A  good  laxative  mixture  for 
the  purpose  consists  of  magnesia  and  manna,  mixed  with  strong  fennelseed  tea. 

To  hasten  the  action  of  the  cathartics,  or  to  supply  their  place  when  they 
are  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  from  other  cause  fail  to  operate,  purgative 
enemata  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Indeed,  in  some  Tery  bad  cases,  they 
constitute  our  chief  reliance.  The  milder  should  be  first  employed,  and  after- 
wards, if  necessary,  the  more  powerful,  their  strength  being  increased  at  each 
successive  repetition.  After  failure  with  the  common  injection,  consisting  of 
diTe  oil  or  lard,  common  salt,  and  molasses,  of  each  a  tablespoonful,  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  the  oper-ator  may  resort  successively  to  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  jalap,  extract  of  colocynth,  &c.,  each  in  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  usually  given  by  the  mouth,  and  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  mea- 
snie  a  pint  or  more.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  added  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
enema,  or  may  be  injected  alone,  in  the  dose  of  three  grains  dissolved  in 
water.  Oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  quantity  of  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two 
floidounces,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water  by  the  intenrention 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  forms  an  excellent  enema  in  severe  cases.  When  the 
spasm  is  dependent  on  flatulence,  or  connected  with  hysterical  disorder,  the 
greatest  advantage  may  be  expected  from  a  drachm  of  assafetida  rubbed  up 
with  water.  In  cases  of  ileus,  where  danger  is  imminent,  the  tobacco  enema 
should  be  employed.  In  this  country,  we  usually  infuse  a  drachm  of  the 
narcotic  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  give  half  the  quantity,  repeating  the 
operation  with  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  if  the 
first  should  fail.  Dr.  Abercrombie  recommends  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in- 
fused in  six  fluidounces  of  water,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary,  every  hour, 
until  slight  faintness  or  giddiness  is  felt.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  has  also 
been  forced  into  the  rectum,  with  asserted  advantage.  Sometimes  very  cold 
water,  injected  into  the  bowels,  produces  relaxation  of  the  spasm  when  other 
measures  have  failed ;  and  very  large  quantities  of  pure  warm  water,  thrown 
np,  by  means  of  a  self-injecting  apparatus,  until  the  patient  can  no  longer 
support  the  distension  without  suffering,  have  been  found  very  efficient  in 
alarming  cases.  There  may  be  some  hope  that  intussusceptio,  obstruction 
from  twisting  of  the  bowel,  or  even  concealed  strangulation  may  be  relicTed 
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by  this  latter  measure.  The  introdnction  of  a  long  gum  elastic  rectam  tube, 
80  as  to  pass  the  sigmoid  flexare  high  up  into  the  colon,  will  afford  the  means 
of  applying  the  injected  matter  more  efficiently. 

Other  means  may  be  employed  as  auxiliary  to  the  above  coarse  of  treat- 
ment. Occasionally  a  stream  of  cold  water,  poured  from  a  pitcher  at  a  con- 
siderable height  ui)on  the  naked  abdomen  of  the  patient,  placed  on  his  back 
upon  the  floor,  has  been  followed  almost  immediately  by  an  alvine  eyacnation, 
and  consequent  relief.  Bleeding  is  very  useful  by  relaxing  the  spasm,  and 
obviating  the  danger  of  inflammation.  In  obstinate  cases,  when  not  contra- 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient^  it 
should  never  be  neglected.  The  warm  bath  too  is  often  very  efficient,  and  in 
cases  of  children  is  not  inconvenient.  Irritability  of  stomach,  if  not  checked 
by  some  of  the  various  means  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  spasm, 
may  sometimes  be  happily  allayed  by  an  anodjue  enema,  so  as  to  admit  of 
medicines  being  administered  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  a  state  of  debility 
comes  on,  which  requires  the  support  of  wine-whey,  or  other  form  of  alcoholic 
stimulus.  The  hope  of  a  favoural^le  issue  should  never  be  surrendered,  bat 
these  various  means  pcrseveringly  repeated,  and  variously  alternated  to  the 
end.  Patients  have  often  been  rescued  under  the  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  from  apparently  inevitable  death. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  open  by  mild  means ;  and,  if  much  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  or  any 
part  of  it,  with  or  without  fever,  should  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  danger 
from  inflammation,  this  should  be  combatted  by  bleeding,  cupping,  or  leech- 
ing, fomentations,  blisters,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  The  diet 
of  the  patient  should  for  some  time  be  cautiously  regulated ;  light  and  easily 
digested  food  being  employed,  and  everything  likely  to  occasion  flatulence,  or 
excess  of  acid,  avoided. 

In  bilious  colic,  as  the  pulse  is  usually  more  active,  and  evidence  of  existing 
congestion  or  even  inflammation  of  the  liver  not  uncommon,  bleeding  shoold, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  resorted  to  more  freely,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  in 
the  preceding  variety;  and  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  liver  and  duodenum 
will  often  be  advantageous.  In  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartarized  antimony  may  sometimes  be  usefully  exhibited;  and  at  any 
time,  if  the  stomach  should  be  irritable,  and  small  quantities  of  bilious  matter 
occasionally  vomited,  this  organ  should  be  well  washed  out,  by  means  of  warm 
water,  or  infusion  of  chamomile.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  bilioos 
colic,  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  at  the  commencement,  is  to  exhibit  a 
conibiiiatiou  of  opium  and  calomel,  in  repeated  doses,  until  the  pain  is  relieved 
or  renilered  tolerable,  and  then  to  carry  off  the  mercurial  by  means  of  quicker 
purgatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  senna  with 
salts,  etc.  I  usually  direct  four  grains  of  opium,  with  from  eight  to  twelTC 
grains  of  calomel,  to  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  each  of  the  others  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  if  required.  The 
operation  of  the  cathartics  should  be  assisted  by  enemata;  and  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  various  measures  already  enumerated,  as  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  the  bowels.  The  remarks  before  made  in  relation 
to  external  remedies,  such  as  warm  fomentations,  sinapisms,  blisters,  the  warm 
bath,  &c.,  are  equally  applicable  here;  and  the  necessity  is  still  greater  for 
guanling  against,  or  correcting  inflammation,  by  general  and  local  depletion. 
Calomel  is  much  more  strongly  indicated  than  in  the  simple  spasmodic  colic; 
and,  if  the  quantity  at  flrst  exhibited,  as  above  directed,  should  fail  to  effect 
a  cure,  the  medicine  may  be  administered  with  tolerable  freedom  throughout 
the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  almost  always  desirable  to 
push  the  mercurial  to  a  moderate  salivation,  for  which  purpose  a  grain  or 
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two  may  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  varying  according  to  tiie  urgency  of 
the  ffymptoms.  The  same  cantions  are  requisite  here  as  already  given,  in 
relation  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  proper 
regnlation  of  the  diet,  daring  convalescence.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  until  convalescence  is  firmly 
established.  Should  the  fecal  discharges  remain  clay-coloured,  an  alterative 
course  of  mercury,  or  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  various 
means  resorted  to,  calculated  to  restore  the  function  of  the  liver  to  its  healthy 
state.  (See  Jaundice.) 

Injlammaiory  rheumatic  colic  usually  presents  stronger  indications  for 
general  and  local  bleeding  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
almost  all  cases,  where  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  tolerably  robust,  the 
lancet  may  be  employed  with  freedom.  Gups  or  leeches  may  also  be  liben^y 
applied  along  the  course  of  the  affected  bowel,  which  is  generally  mariced  by 
more  or  less  tenderness  on  pressure.  It  is  desirable  to  evacuate  Uie  bowels  at 
first  freely ;  but  this  should  be  accomplished  if  possible  by  the  milder  cathartics, 
as  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt,  aided  if  necessary  by  enemata,  rather  than  by  those 
of  a  drastic  character,  as  the  portion  of  the  bowel  affected  becomes  exceed* 
ingly  painful,  under  the  stimulus  of  active  purgation.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  well  opened,  and  the  pulse  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  ob- 
jects which  in  general  may  be  very  soon  effected,  the  patient  should  be  put 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  and  calomel.  One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel,  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, and  the  combination  may  be  repeated,  with  smaller  doses  of  the  mercu- 
rial, at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  tolerable 
ease,  and  to  sustain  a  steady  perspiration ;  the  plan  of  treatment  being  occa- 
sionally intermitted,  in  the  day,  for  the  administration  of  a  mild  caSiartic. 
Should  the  mouth  exhibit  the  slightest  evidence  of  mercurial  influence,  the 
calomel  should  be  suspended.  Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  influence, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  very  generally  give  way.  Should  the  stomach  be 
irritable,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  without 
the  ipecacuanha ;  or  the  whole  may  be  suspended  until  the  irritability  has 
yielded  to  anodyne  enemata,  and  suitable  external  applications.  (See  Vomiting^ 
page  594.)  When  it  is  desirable,  upon  any  account,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  salivation,  the  calomel  must  be  omitted,  and  either  the  opium  and  ipecacu- 
anha employed  alone,  or  their  place  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  an  opiate  with 
a  preparation  of  colchicum.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  officinal 
solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  with 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  root,  repeated  every  four, 
six,  or  eight  hours.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  combination  is  especially 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  irritation  is  of  a  somewhat  fugitive  and  unset* 
tied  character,  and  liable  to  ready  translation  to  other,  and  perhaps  still  more 
delicate  organs.  The  remarks  already  made,  in  relation  to  local  external  reme* 
dies,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  or  hot  bath,  in  simple  spasmodic  colic,  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  variety.  Revulsion  to  the  extremities  is  also  indicated;  and 
hot  and  stimulating  pediluvia,  with  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  ankles,  may  be 
employed.  Occasionally  cases  occur  in  which  the  general  actions  are  so  fSEteble 
aa  not  to  admit  of  depletion.  If,  along  with  this  debility,  there  should  be  a 
disposition  to  sweat  during  sleep,  sulphate  of  quinia  will  be  likely  not  only  to 
sapport  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  also  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  bowels^  the  same  indications  exist  as  in  the  other  forms 

of  colic,  for  relieving  pain,  and  procuring  alvine  evacuations.     The  former 

iidication  requires  ue  use  of  opiates,  the  latter  of  mild  cathartics,  which  are 

maUy  sufficient  for  tiie  end.    But  the  same  relief  is  not  obtained  after  die 
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cathartic  action,  aa  in  ordinary  colic.  Other  remedies  most  be  employed  for 
the  care  of  the  affection. .  Of  these  the  preparations  of  colchicnm,  giren  as 
largely  and  as  frequently  as  can  be  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  wre  perhaps 
the  most  effectoal.  Good  may  also  be  expected  from  the  narcotic  extracts, 
as  those  of  belladonna,  stramoninm,  coninm,  and  hyoscyamas,  which  may  be 
giren  alone  or  in  combination,  and  poshed  so  far  as  to  prodnce  their  peculiar 
impression  upon  the  brain.  It  is  possible  that  the  chalybeates,  and  other 
mineral  tonics,  may  also  prove  seryiceable ;  and  I  have  seen  one  obstinate 
case  which,  after  resisting  various  other  remedies,  yielded  to  large  doses  of 
sob-carbonate  of  iron.  Alum  has  been  found  effectoal  in  certain  cases  of  ner- 
voos  colic,  closely  simulating,  if  not  identical  with  colica  pictonom.  Should 
the  affection  assume  the  regular  intermittent  form,  it  will  be  almost  certainly 
cored  by  the  free  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia ;  and  this  medicine  may  be  given 
with  some  hope  of  advantage,  in  the  remittent  and  even  continued  case&  The 
same  external  remedies  may  be  applied  as  in  ordinary  colic,  with  the  addition 
of  frictions  with  strong  tincture  of  aconite,  or  ointment  of  veratria.  Should 
tenderness  upon  pressure  be  observed  in  any  portion  of  the  spinal  column, 
cops  or  leeches,  with  subsequent  rubefaction,  vesication,  or  pustolation  of  the 
part  affected,  will  be  required.  Bleeding  seldom  does  good,  bat  on  the  con- 
trary often  much  injury  in  this  affection.  The  diet  should  be  digestible  and 
nutritious  without  being  stimulant 


III.  LEAD  COLIC. 

Syn. — Pamterf*  Colie, — Colica  Pietanvm, 

This  disease  has  been  called  saturnine  colic  and  metallic  colic,  from  its 
cause,  painters^  colic  from  a  class  of  persons  very  subject  to  it,  and  Devon- 
shire colic  and  colica  Pictonum,  the  former  from  the  county  of  Devonshire, 
in  England,  the  latter  from  the  province  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  both  <^ 
which  districts  of  country  it  has  prevailed. 

It  usually  commences  with  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  dyspepsia,  as 
diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  slight  and  fugitive  ab- 
dominal pains,  a  disposition  to  costiveness,  with  general  languor  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days,  gradually  aug- 
menting, until  the  patient  is  at  length  generally  compelled  by  the  severity  of 
his  pains  to  abandon  his  customary  avocations,  and  betake  himself  to  his  bed. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  without  premonition. 

The  pain  is  felt  more  especially  about  the  umbilicus,  or  in  the  spinal  re- 
gion, but  usually  extends  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over  the  abdomen, 
and  sometimes  shoots  up  into  the  chest  and  downwards  into  the  pel  via  It  is 
excessively  severe,  being  described  as  tearing,  rending,  boring,  Ac,  and  is 
attended,  moreover,  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  wretchedness,  which  is 
forcibly  expressed  upon  the  countenance.  Tiiough  paroxysmal,  it  is  seldom 
entirely  absent,  unless  momentarily  after  vomiting,  which  sometimes  appears 
to  afford  relief.  In  the  remission,  however,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction and  vague  uneasiness  than  of  acute  pain.  The  patient  finds  it  im- 
possible to  remain  long  in  one  position ;  sometimes  rising,  and  walking  about 
the  chamber,  and  again  resuming  his  bed ;  now  turning  upon  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  getting  upon  his  knees,  or  lying  upon  his  face,  and  assuming 
the  most  grotesque  postures,  often  with  his  body  bent  almost  double,  and  his 
hands  pressing  together  upon  his  abdomen.  The  suffering  is  so  exquisite  as 
to  extort  groans  from  individuals  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  I  have  known 
a  strong  man  to  cry  like  a  child.    To  an  experienced  eye,  the  ea^ression  of 
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extreme  wretchedness  upon  the  coantenance,  in  connection  with  the  whimsical 
moYements  of  the  patient,  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to  mark  the  complaint 
The  paroxysms  are  often  worse  daring  the  night,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to 
sleep.  Moderate  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  does  not  in  general  a^rarate 
the  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  yields  partial  relief.  Some  uneasiness, 
however,  is  occasionally  felt,  in  particular  spots,  when  they  are  strongly 
pressed.  The  belly  is  in  most  cases  somewhat  retracted,  especially  at  tiie 
nmbilicus,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  hard,  and  often  gathered  into 
knots.  The  testicles  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  during  the  paroxysm ;  and  a 
severe  irritation  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  urinary  passages  and  rectnm, 
producing  strangury  and  tenesmus.* 

Obstinate  constipation,  sometimes  resisting  the  most  active  cathartics,  and 
often  attended  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  feeling  as  if  an  evacuation 
would  afford  ease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  disease. 
When  evacuations  are  obtained,  the  feculent  matter  first  discharged  is 
nsoally  in  small,  hard,  dark-coloured,  knotty  lumps,  sometimes  covered  with 
mucus.  It  is  said  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  in  some  instances  so  violently 
constricted  as  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  pipe. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  frequent,  and  the  matter  discharged  is  gene< 
rally  bilious.  Indeed,  irritability  of  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  interferes  greatly  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicines  administered.  Occasionally  it  is  among  the  first  signs 
of  the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  tongue  is  flabby,  pale,  and  often  tremulous  when  protruded ;  the  breath 
sometimes  fetid ;  the  urine  scanty ;  the  pulse  usually  slow  and  hard,  but  occa- 
sionally frequent ;  the  face  of  a  pale,  dingy,  or  sallow  aspect ;  the  hand  trem- 
ulous, with  great  weakness  at  the  joint  of  the  vmst ;  the  lower  extremities 
aflbcted  with  painful  cramps ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  sometimes  spas- 
modically contracted,  with  pains  like  those  of  angina  pectoris,  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  A  symptom,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Burton,  is  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  gums,  which  present,  especially  at  their  margin,  a  pale, 
bluish-gray  colour,  characteristic  of  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  system. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  attended  with  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  abdominal  viscera ;  such  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  hot  dry  skin, 
firequent  pulse,  and  a  general  febrile  condition.  Delirium,  convulsions,  and 
paralysis  are  also  among  its  occasional  complications.  The  palsy  may  affect 
only  Uie  muscles,  or  it  may  extend  also  to  the  sensorial  functions,  involving 
the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and  hearing ;  but  this  affection  more  frequently 
fbllows  the  colic  than  accompanies  it 

*  It  has  been  nudntalned  by  sereral  pathologists,  Arom  the  time  of  Astme  down,  and 
MpeciaUj  bj  Oiacomlni,  of  Padua,  that  the  abdominal  pains  of  lead  oolic  are  not  seated 
in  the  bowels,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  This  opinion  has  recentlj  been  strongly 
re  asserted  hj  M.  Briquet,  of  Paris,  who  supports  it  by  the  following  considerations. 
1.  Gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  abdomen,  so  applied  as  not  to  affect  the  bow- 
els, alwajs  produces  pain  in  one  or  seyeral  points;  and  these  points  correspond  with 
thoae  to  whleh  the  patient  refers  his  oolickj  pains.  2.  Aotiye  or  passive  motion  of  the 
moaoalar  fibres  concerned  exasperates  the  pain ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  suffering 
restrains  the  moTements  of  the  patient,  ezactlj  as  in  rheumatism  of  the  muscles.  8. 
Rest  calms,  and  may  entirely  relioye  the  pains.  4.  The  abdominal  pains  are  sometimes 
attended  with  ezcessiye,  sometimes  with  diminished  sensibilitj  of  the  skin  oyer  the 
idfeeted  muscles.  6.  The  constipation  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  pains.  6. 
If  t^  therapeatie  mealares  a  sudden  cessation  is  effected  of  the  tenderness  of  the  mus- 
elM  on  pressure,  instantly  all  painful  sensation  ceases  also.  {Arehiv€$  OM,,  Fst.,  1868, 
p.  182.)  It  appears  to  me,  howeyer,  that  these  arguments  are  quite  insufficient  to  prove 
the  absence  of  intestinal  pains,  in  the  tkoe  of  the  positiye  conyictions  of  the  patient, 
aad  the  obyions  symptoms.  M.  Briquet  refnrs  the  source  of  the  pains  to  the  morUd 
Irttnee  of  the  potoon  <m  the  spinal  manow.  (NaU  to  th§  ffth  sMbn.) 
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The  STinptoms  nsaally  continne  nnabated  for  several  days,  and  then  g^rada« 
ally  sabside;  and  this  result  will  take  place,  in  the  great  m^joritj  of  cases^ 
though  little  or  no  treatment  be  employed.  The  severity  of  the  complaint^ 
however,  may  be  diminished,  its  duration  abridged,  and  its  very  unpleasant 
seqnelffi  in  great  measure  prevented  by  appropriate  remedies ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cures  may  be  effected  in  cases  which  would  prove  fiatal,  if 
Mt  without  aid.  Under  proper  treatment,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very 
small.  Of  8569  cases  treated  by  different  physicians  in  Paris,  95  died,  or 
abont  2'7  per  cent ;  and,  according  to  Andral,  of  more  than  500  persons 
treated  during  eight  years  in  the  hospital  la  Charity  by  M.  Lerminier,  only 
5  died,  or  less  than  1  per  cent.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  viii.  888.)  The  disease 
usually  yields  to  appropriate  remedies  in  less  than  a  week ;  and,  when  it 
proves  &tal,  does  so  as  a  general  rule  in  consequence  of  some  unfortunate 
complication,  arising  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  or  the 
intense  action  of  the  cause.  The  cases  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions 
almost  all  end  unfavourably.  Sometimes  headache,  delirium,  and  coma 
supervene,  and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic.  In  other  cases,  a  general  failure 
of  the  nervous  power  takes  place,  the  violent  pains  cease,  dyspnoea  occurs^ 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  countenance  shrunk, 
sight  and  hearing  impaired,  and  a  fatal  asphyxia  closes  the  scene.  In  some 
rare  instances,  death  appears  to  result  directly  from  the  morbid  state  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  symptoms  preceding  the  fatal  issue  indicate  mortification 
of  the  bowels,  or  intense  inflammation. 

Patients  before  a  perfect  cure  are  liable  to  relapse,  and,  after  one  attack, 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  before,  so  that  a  slight  ex- 
posure to  the  cause  frequently  iudoces  a  return.  By  repeated  exposure,  or 
by  the  long-continued  but  slight  action  of  the  cause,  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
ease at  length  ensues,  which  is  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimes  bids 
defiance  to  medicines,  either  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
or  producing  a  train  of  complicated  evils,  which  run  through  long  years  of 
Buffering.  .  Among  the  characters  of  this  morbid  condition  are  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  forearms,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  other  parts ;  defective  nutrition  and  consequent  general  emaciation; 
enfeebled  capillary  circulation,  with  a  pale,  sallow,  or  dingy  skin ;  cedema  of 
the  extremities  gradually  extending  upwards ;  abdominal  dropsy,  and  efinsion 
in  the  pleura  or  pericardium;  and  general  failure  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
indicated  by  defective  touch,  impaired  hearing  and  vision,  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  mental  imbecility. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic  is  not  difficult  It  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other  disease  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  colic  already  described, 
Arom  all  of  which  it  differs  in  the  peculiar  aspect,  grotesque  motions,  Skod 
excessive  restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  incomplete  remission  of  the  pain,  the 
retracted  abdomen  with  its  hard  and  knotty  parietes,  the  spasmodic  pains  in 
the  extremities,  the  occasional  paralytic  complications,  and  the  dark  stain  of 
the  gums,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  wanting. 

On  examination  after  death,  constriction  of  portions  of  the  bowels,  particu- 
larly of  the  colon,  has  been  observed,  so  great  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  crow's  quill.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preternatural  con- 
traction throughout  their  whole  extent.  Marks  of  inflammation,  and  even 
disorganization,  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  mucous  niembrane  have  also 
been  noticed.  In  the  United  States  army  report  of  1827,  a  case  is  given  in 
which  the  arch  of  the  colon  was  mortified  "  all  round"  to  the  extent  of  "  five 
fingers'  breadth,"  and  six  lines  below  was  a  stricture  of  the  intestine.  (Forry, 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci,  N.  S.,  iiL  821.)    But  these  appear  to  have  been 
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accidental  complications,  and  not  essential  results  of  the  disease;  for  of 
eight  cases  reported  by  Andral  in  his  Clinique  M^dicale  (8e  ed.,  it  110), 
01^7  one  presented  constriction  of  the  intestines;  and,  though  slight  marks  of 
inflammation  were  observed  in  several,  the  intestinal  canal  was  entirely  soond 
in  others,  and  in  none  were  lesions  discovered  sufficient  to  explain  the  symp* 
toms.  In  a  case  reported  by  Louis,  the  alimentary  canal  exhibited  no  marlc 
of  disease  whatever.  (Bec?ierch,Anat.Paiholog,j&c.,^,4S3,)  Several  others 
liave  obtained  similar  results  from  their  post-mortem  examinations.  (Diet,  de 
MM,  J  viii.  389.)  In  cases  of  death  from  epilepsy  supervening  upon  colica 
pictonum,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been  found  in  some  instances,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  in  others,  while  in  others  again  no  discover- 
able lesion  existed  in  any  of  the  nervous  centres.  (Ibid.,  p.  885.)  The  in- 
ibrence  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  morbid  cause  acts  directly 
npon  the  nervous  system,  and  that  any  organic  derangement,  which  may  be 
detected  after  death,  is  merely  an  incidental  occurrence,  not  constituting  an 
essential  part  of  the  disease. 

Cause. — Lead,  admitted  into  the  system,  is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  colica 
pictonum.  Hence,  painters,  glaziers,  plumbers,  potters,  lead-miners,  and 
manufacturers  of  white-lead  and  red-lead,  are  frequent  subjects  of  the  disease. 
Any  preparation  of  the  metal  capable  of  finding  an  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion may  produce  the  effect ;  but  the  vapours  of  melted  lead,  and  the  carbon- 
ate of  its  protoxide  are  the  most  frequent  agents,  probably  because  the  great- 
est number  of  persons  are  exposed  to  their  action.  No  matter  by  what  avenue 
the  poison  enters  the  system,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Proof  is  not  wanting 
that  lead  colic  has  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  solution  of  subaee- 
tate  of  lead,  especially  when  applied  to  the  skin  with  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
cuticle.  Innumerable  observations  have  shown  that  various  preparations  of 
the  metal  produce  the  effect  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Acetate  of  lead 
given  as  a  medicine ;  water  which  has  long  stood  in  leaden  reservoirs ;  cider 
and  wines  which  have  either  been  introduced  into  leaden  vats,  or  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  metal  by  means  of  litharge  employed  to  sweeten  them ; 
carbonic  acid  water  drawn  firom  the  fountain  through  leaden  pipes,  in  which 
it  had  been  permitted  to  stand ;  acidulous  food  kept  in  vessels  glazed  with 
lead ;  these,  and  various  other  forms  in  which  the  poison  enters  the  stomach 
with  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  have  been  abundant  sources  of  the  disease. 
The  prevalence  of  colica  pictonum  among  painters  and  manufacturers  of 
white-lead,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  workmen,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  carbonate,  adhering  to  their  hands  and  clothing, 
finds  access  to  the  stomach  along  with  their  food ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
disease  has  been  rendered  less  prevalent  among  these  individuals,  by  increased 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  dress.  But  even  the  most  guarded 
care  in  this  respect  is  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  disease ;  as  the  poison 
enters  the  system  by  the  lungs  even  more  readily  than  by  the  skin  or  stom- 
ach. Hence  the  peculiar  liability  of  those  who  work  in  the  melted  metal 
It  is  stated  that,  in  white-lead  factories,  where  the  practice  of  grinding  the 
paint  under  water  has  been  adopted,  and  the  escape  of  the  dry  carbonate  into 
the  air  thus  prevented,  the  disease  has  become  much  less  frequent.  Painters 
are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  be  affected  when  shut  up  in  close  apartments,  or 
in  those  heated  in  order  more  rapidly  to  dry  the  paint ;  and,  according  to 
Ckndrin,  they  who  use  only  fixed  oil  as  the  vehicle  of  the  white-lead  almost 
always  escape,  while  others  who  employ  the  oil  of  turpentine  for  the  same 
purpose  very  frequently  suffer. 

The  complaint  has  been  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Thus,  it  has  been  some- 
times considered  epidemic,  from  its  great  prevalence  in  certain  districts;  bat 
a  local  cause  has  generally  been  discovered,  as  in  Devonshire  and  Poitoo,  in 
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the  use  of  cider  or  wine  kept  in  leaden  yessels,  or  purposely  impregnated  with 
Htharge.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bilions  colic,  which  some- 
times resembles  it  closely,  has  been  mistaken  for  it  Another  cause  has  been 
found  by  some  in  the  use  of  acidnlons  drinks  and  food,  and  cmde  articles  of 
diet ;  bat  the  strong  probability  is,  that  when  the  disease  apparently  resnlt- 
isg  ^om  sach  canses  has  really  been  the  one  nnder  consideration,  and  net 
simple  spasmodic  colic,  it  has  arisen  from  some  unsuspected  impregnation  uf 
the  article  used  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When  a  disease  haying  the  characters 
of  colica  pictonum  occurs,  attention  should  always  be  directed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  possible  source  of  this  poison.  In  a  garrison  of  TJ.  S.  sol- 
diers, at  Fort  Delaware,  numerous  violent  cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  which 
were  found  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of  water  collected  in  cisterns  firom  a  large 
painted  roof.  (Am.  Joum,  Med.  Sci.,  N.  8.,  iii.  319.)  The  constitutional 
susceptibility  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead  is  exceedingly  different  in  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  some  escaping  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  nnder  which  others  suffer ;  and  one  being  attacked  only  once  or  twice 
in  his  life,  while  another  is  subject  to  the  disease  upon  every  fresh  exposure. 
Women  are  much  less  frequenUy  affected  than  men,  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance,  that  they  are  much  less  exposed  to  the  cause.  The  greater 
prevalence  of  the  disease  at  certain  seasons,  which  has  been  observed  by  some, 
is  ascribable  to  the  greater  activity,  during  these  seasons,  of  those  occupa- 
tions which  give  occasion  for  its  attack.  Inferior  animals  in  the  vicinity  of 
white-lead  factories,  are  said  to  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  with  man. 

It  is  probable  that  lead  operates  as  a  poison  by  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  nervous  matter,  wherever  it  may  meet  with  it,  diminishing  and  ulti- 
mately destroying  the  motor  power,  as  well  as  the  property  of  receiving  and 
conveying  impressions,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  its  local  effects,  at  least 
primarily,  through  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cerebral  derangement  is  often  the  last  in  the  succession  of  its  effects.  Its 
action  upon  the  external  muscles  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  which  may  be  considered,  in  the 
lead  colic,  as  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis.  The  violent  neuralgic  pains 
afford  one  out  of  numerous  examples  of  disordered  sensation,  attendant  upon 
a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  power.  The  disorganization  occasion- 
ally observed  in  fatal  cases,  may,  without  violence,  be  referred  to  some  inci- 
dental cause,  or  be  considered  as  a  mere  result  of  the  pre-existing  nervous 
disorder.  Some  of  the  phenomena,  such  as  the  dryness  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  general  deficiency  of  secretion,  are  ascribable  to 
a  stimulant  inilnence  upon  the  organic  contractility,  in  other  words  an  astrin- 
gency,  which  is  associated  with  the  sedative  power  of  its  preparations,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  their  therapeutic  properties. 

Treatment — This  is  one  of  the  complaints  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  get  well  spontaneously,  and  in  which  various  modes  of  practice  have 
acquired  some  repute,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed without  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  favourable  course  of  nature. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  remedies  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  positive 
impression  upon  the  complaint,  of  relieving  it  sooner  and  more  effectuaUj 
than  nature  would  do  unaided,  and  of  counteracting  its  tendency  to  leave 
paralysis,  and  other  serious  derangements  of  health  behind  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment  now  generally  pursued,  consists  of  a  combination 
of  opiates  and  purgatives,  and  a  resort  to  the  alterative  influence  of  mer- 
cury, alum,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  Mercury  appears  to  exercise  a  specific 
controlling  influence  over  the  poison  of  lead ;  but,  as  its  operation  if  pushed 
too  far  is  very  inconvenient,  and,  as  in  so  severe  a  disease  it  cannot  always 
be  used  with  that  caution  which  would  secure  only  a  slight  impression  on  the 
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month,  it  is  best  in  ordinary  cases  to  attempt  the  cnre  withont  a  saliratioD, 
and  to  resort  to  this  measure  only  under  urgent  and  threatening  drcom- 
stances,  and  in  rery  obstinate  cases. 

Two  grains  of  opium  may  be  given  at  once,  with  firom  five  to  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  croton  oil,  or  some  other  active  cathartic  which  the  stom- 
ach may  be  best  able  to  support ;  and  cathartics  should  be  repeated  daily 
until  the  bowels  are  evacuated.  The  auxiliary  employment  of  ii^ections,  as 
described  under  colic  (page  655),  may  also  be  resorted  to ;  and  some  advan- 
tage may  be  expected  from  fomentations,  anodyne  and  emollient  cataplasms, 
and  rubefacients  to  the  abdomen,  and  fh)m  the  warm  bath,  though  these  reme- 
dies are  less  efficacious  than  in  ordinary  colic.  The  opiate  should  in  general 
be  repeated  every  night,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  procure  some  sleep ;  being  combined  or  not 
combined  with  calomel,  according  as  the  object  may  be  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  the  mercurial  action.  An  anodyne  enema  containing  a  fluidraehm 
of  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  opium  by  the  mouth,  when  the  stomach 
is  very  irritable ;  or  sulphate  or  acetete  of  morphia,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
grain,  may  be  sprinkled  upon  a  small  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This  latter  mode  of  relieving  pain,  and  quiet- 
ing irritability  of  stomach,  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  during  the 
day,  while  efforts  are  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  cathartics.  The  in- 
ternal use  of  opium  is  not  incompatible  with  these  medicines,  but  sometimes 
favours  their  action  by  relaxing  the  spasm  which  resists  it;  and  the  two  reme- 
dies may  therefore  be  employed  conjointly  throughout  the  complaint 

When  the  symptoms  are  unusually  urgent,  or  the  case  unusually  obstinate, 
calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  together,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains  of 
the  former  and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  every  two  hours,  or  in  equivalent 
doses  at  longer  intervals,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  until  the  gums  become 
somewhat  sore.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  greatly  relieved,  and  cathartics  which  may  have  before  failed  will 
readily  operate. 

At  present,  however,  the  use  of  alum  or  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  indicated,  has  almost  superseded  that  of  calomel ;  and  I 
should  be  disposed  to  try  the  former  remedies  in  all  cases,  previously  to  the 
use  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  most  urgent,  in  which  the  mercurial  might  be 
employed  conjointly  with  the  others. 

If  ^e  pulse  should  be  accelerated,  febrile  symptoms  developed,  and  the 
belly  painful  on  pressure,  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation, 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  cups  or  leeches,  followed  by 
an  emollient  poultice  or  a  blister,  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  It  is 
said  that,  when  points  of  tenderness  have  been  discovered  under  strong  pres- 
sure, leeches  applied  directly  to  these  points  have  afforded  much  relief. 
Should  delirium  or  convulsions  occur,  it  may  be  advisable,  if  the  pulse  permit, 
to  employ  bleeding,  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  extremities,  and  cups  or  leeches 
with  cold  to  the  head,  while  we  are  going  on  with  the  use  of  purgatives.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  colica  pictonum,  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  required. 

When  paralytic  symptoms  remain  after  the  cure  of  the  colic,  if  the  patient 
has  not  been  already  salivated,  he  may  now  be  put  under  a  moderate  mercu- 
rial impression,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  disorder.  The 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  blisters  to  the  part  affected  or  to  the 

Sine,  wOl  be  found  useful  auxiliaries.  Nux  vomica,  and  nitrate  of  sUver  in 
e  dose  of  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  united  with  a  little  opium  and 
gradually  increased,  have  also  been  recommended ;  and  alum,  or  iodide  of 
potaadnm,  if  not  previously  used,  may  now  be  tried  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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mercnry,  or  in  conjunction  with  it    Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bow^ 
r^^arly  open,  and  snlphar  if  necessary  may  be  employed  for  thia  purpose. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  colica  pictonum,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  particular  plans  or  remedies  which  have 
attracted  attention.  The  great  success  of  the  treatment  known  in  France  as 
that  of  the  HdpiUU  de  la  ChariU,  claims  for  it  a  special  notice.  According 
to  this  plan,  the  f>atient  is  put  upon  a  certain  course  of  treatment^  each  day 
of  the  disease  having  its  appropriate  combination  of  medicines,  without  re- 
ference to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  plan  essentially  is  to  vomit  in 
the  early  stage,  to  purge  daily  afterwards,  and  to  administer  at  night  an  opiate 
by  the  mouth,  and  wine  by  enema.  With  the  exception  of  the  emetic,  the 
treatment  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  with  that  already  detailed, 
via.,  the  concurrent  use  of  anodynes  and  purgatives.  The  whole  routine,  how- 
ever, of  the  medication  is  so  complicated  and  empirical,  that  there  are  few 
who  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  it,  with  the  present  more  enlightened  views 
of  the  affection. 

Some  have  treated  the  disease  with  purgatives  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
croton  oil  has  been  especially  recommended ;  others,  with  opiates ;  but,  though 
the  patients  have  generally  recovered,  the  cure  is  neither  so  speedy  nor  satis- 
fectory  as  when  the  two  are  combined. 

By  the  school  of  Broussais  the  complaint  was  considered  as  g^astro-enteritis, 
and  treated  with  bleeding,  repeated  leeching,  warm  fomentations,  baths,  emol- 
lient injections,  and  diluent  drinks.  Great  success  was  claimed  for  this  mode 
of  management ;  but  general  opinion  has  not  decided  in  its  favour. 

Alum  has  been  very  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  colica  pictonum,  and 
is  asserted  to  have  procured  relief  where  all  the  usual  remedies  have  felled. 
It  has  long  been  employed  by  various  German  and  French  practitioners. 
M.  Montanceix  asserts  that,  given  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  drachms 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  uniformly  cures  the  disease  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  days  (Arch.  Oen.  de  MM,,  xviii.  870);  and  M.  Gendrin  has  seen  it 
employed  in  fifty-eight  well  marked  cases  without  a  single  failure.  (  TroM, 
Med.,  vii.  62.)  I  have  employed  it  in  several  obstinate  cases  with  the  effect 
of  producing  a  prompt  care.  Dr.  Eberle  obtained  the  happiest  effects  from 
a  combination  of  alum  and  opium,  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains  of  the 
former  and  one  grain  of  the  latter  every  three  hours,  after  calomel  with  opium 
pushed  to  salivation,  and  active  purgation  had  been  employed  in  vain.  M. 
Brachet,  of  Lyons,  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  lead  colic,  and  experienced  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  though  he  employs  purgatives  and  opiates,  con- 
siders alum  as  the  roost  valuable  remedy.  The  quantity  administered  should 
generally  not  exceed  two  or  three  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours ;  as  beyond 
this  amount  it  would  be  very  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Ascribing  the  hifluence  of  alum,  in  the  cure  of  colica  pictonum,  to  its  chem- 
ical action  in  converting  the  poisonous  compound  of  lead  which  may  have 
entered  the  system  into  the  insoluble  and  probably  inert  sulphate  of  that 
metal,  M.  Gendrin  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and 
found  this  remedy  not  less  efficient.  lie  states  that  he  has  employed  the 
acid  in  more  than  three  hundred  cases,  and  uniformly  with  success.  From  a 
drachm  to  a  drac^hm  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  three  or  foar 
pints  of  water,  was  given  daily.  {Did.  de  Med.,  viii.  395.)  Whatever  maj 
be  thought  of  the  results,  the  explanation  is,  I  think,  more  than  doubtful 
If  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  are  capable  of  curing  painters'  colic,  it  is  by  some 
other  mode  of  action  than  by  following  the  salt  of  lead  in  its  course  through 
the  system,  and  changing  it  wherever  overtaken  into  the  sulphate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
M.  Melsens  as  a  remedy  in  lead  poisoning;  and  others  have  aince  employed 
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it  with  Yerj  encouraging  snocess.  Its  ose  was  suggested  on  the  ground  of 
its  probable  chemical  agency  in  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  system.  As 
iodide  of  potassium  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  salts  of  lead,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  might  render  soluble  in  the  blood  any  compound  of  lead  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  discharged  by  some  one  of  the 
emunctories.  Recent  observations  have  tended  to  confirm  this  view  of  its 
action ;  as,  in  several  cases  of  saturnine  poisoning,  in  which  no  lead  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine  before  the  employment  of  the  iodide,  it  was  found  in 
that  secretion  after  the  system  had  been  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  use 
of  the  medicine.'*'  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  should  be  long  persevered  with  in  obstinate  cases. 

M  Malherbe  employs  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
generally  relieves  his  patients  on  or  before  the  third  day.  (See  Braithtoaite^s 
Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xxiv.  116.)  Dr.  Swett,  of  New  York,  states  that  strych- 
nia, in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  usually  gives 
relief  in  forty-eight  hours.  {K  York  Med,  Times,  ii.  352.)  Dr.  Graves  re- 
commends tobacco  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  continued  until  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  narcotic  are  experienced,  and  then  followed  by  cathartics.  (Dulh 
lin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.)  Dr.  Aran  employs  chloroform,  both  internally 
and  externally,  with  great  advantage  in  relieving  pain  and  relaxing  spasnL 
(See  Am,  J,  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xxi.  484.)  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  com- 
bines valerian  and  cold  baths  with  purgatives.  (Did.  de  Mid,,  viii.  396.)  Dr. 
Wilson,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  (London)  Hospital,  has  employed  with 
success  enemata  and  the  hot  bath  simultaneously,  the  former  being  adminis- 
tered while  the  patient  is  in  the  latter.  (Med,  Exam,,  iv.  488,  from  the 
London  Lancet,)  Vinegar  diluted  with  water,  and  taken  as  a  drink,  is  said 
to  have  effected  a  speedy  cure  after  the  failure  of  other  means.  (Phil,  Joum, 
of  Med,  and  Phys,  Sci.,  xii.  172.)  MM.  Chevallier  and  Rayer  gave  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  in  several  cases  with  supposed  advantage.  (Bullet,  des  Sci, 
Med.,  Dec.  1827.)  M.  Briquet  has  recently  obtained  great  success  from  passing 
electro-magnetic  currents  (the  faradisation  of  M.  Duchenne)  through  die  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  immediately  over  the  muscles  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  colicky  pains,  f    Baths  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  have  been  used 

*  See  upon  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Parkes,  of  London,  in  the  BritUih  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurg.  Rev.  for  April,  1853,  (Am.  ed.,  p,  410);  and  another  bj  Dr.  H. 
8.  Swift,  of  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Med.  Timet  (iii.  145),  where  several  interesting 
eases  are  detailed  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  was  employed  with  complete  success. 

f  M.  Briquet's  plan  of  proceeding  requires  a  more  precise  detail.  His  views  of  the 
■eat  of  the  pain  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  note  in  page  659.  He  employs  the  ap- 
paratus of  M.  Duchenne,  or  that  of  MM.  Morin  and  Legendre.  (See  the  work  of  the 
author  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  i.  507.)  A  continuous  galyanic  current  doea 
not  produce  the  desired  effect;  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those  mag- 
neto-galTanic  arrangements  by  which  the  painful  operation  of  interrupted  and  induced 
currents  is  obtained.  The  object  is  to  pass  the  current  through  the  skin  oyer  the  painful 
muscle,  and  not  through  the  muscle  itself.  A  wire  from  one  pole,  with  a  smaU  piece  of 
moistened  sponge  at  the  end  of  it,  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain ;  while 
a  metanic  brush,  connected  with  the  other  pole,  is  carried  oyer  the  whole  portion  of  skin 
eorering  the  painful  parts.     The  brush  should  be  interruptedly  and  at  first  partially  ap- 

Slied,  so  as  to  accustom  the  patient  to  the  sensation  excited;  then  the  touches  should 
e  made  in  quicker  succession,  and  with  the  brush  held  perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  whole  force  of  the  machine  to  bear.  The  operator  must  return  from  time 
to  time  to  the  points  already  touched,  till  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  the  pain  ceases; 
which  happens  in  a  period  yarying  from  one  to  four  minutes  at  most.  The  pain  excited 
ii  intense,  exceeding  eyen  that  of  the  disease.  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
operation,  the  abdominal  pains  cease,  whatever  may  have  been  their  seyerity  or  extent. 
Ae  tenderness  on  pressure  is  removed,  as  are  also  the  sympathetic  pains  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  the  great  minority  of  cases  the  pains  do  not  return.  In  a  few  thoj 
leappcar  alter  a  period  of  Arom  less  than  one  day  to  eight  days,  and  another  operation 
is  required.    Li  yeiy  few  ia  a  third  or  fourth  neoesaary.    After  the  oaeiation  of  the 
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by  M.  Gendrin.  The  lead  is  said  to  be  thus  eliminated  flrom  the  system,  and 
to  appear  on  the  snrface  in  the  fonn  of  sulphoret  This  should  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  flesh -brash  with  soap  and  water,  after  each  immersion. 

The  diet,  throaghont  the  treatment,  should  be  light  and  easily  digested, 
consisting  of  farinaceous  substances  with  weak  animal  broths,  when  these 
are  not  contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Care  should  be 
taken,  even  alter  recovery,  to  avoid  flatulent,  acescent,  and  indigestible  food, 
until  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  entirely  recovered  their  powers.  Exposure 
to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere  should  also  be  avoided,  and  flannel  should  be  worn 
next  the  skin.  When  an  individual  has  shown  himself,  by  successive  attacks, 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  abandon  the  business  which  has  exposed  him  to  this  influence. 

Prophylactic  measures  are  of  some  importance  in  guarding  against  the  poison 
of  lead.  Frequent  washing  of  the  hands  and  of  the  whole  person,  and  a 
change  of  clothes  upon  leaving  off  work ;  care  not  to  apply  the  hands,  when 
soiled  with  white-lead,  to  the  mouth ;  sleeping  at  a  distance  from  the  woiks; 
free  ventilation  of  the  apartments ;  and  the  grinding  of  the  white-lead  undtt 
water,  are  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  chances  of  an  attack.  M. 
GFendrin  recommends  the  internal  and  external  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  largely 
diluted  with  water ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  some  effect  so  fiff 
as  regards  the  poison  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  skin ;  bot 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  prevent  the  action  of  lead  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Besides,  the  continued  use  of  so  active  a  substance  might  itsdf 
lead  to  serious  derangements  of  health.  Not  much  more,  probably,  can  with 
justice  be  said  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  as  articles  of 
diet ;  though  the  use  of  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  every  morning,  is  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  disease. 

Article  IF. 

CONSTIPATION. 

By  this  term  is  indicated  a  condition  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  stools  are 
less  frequent  or  less  in  quantity  than  in  health.  Cases  in  which  the  intes- 
tines are  entirely  closed  against  the  passage  of  feces,  in  consequence  of  some 
mechanical  impediment,  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  obstruction. 

Si/mptortis — In  deciding  as  to  the  existence  of  constipation  in  any  partica- 
lar  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  interval  at  which  the 
alvine  evacuations  habitually  occur,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  individaaL 
Most  persons  have  one  passage  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours ;  but  some 
have  two  or  more  daily,  others  only  one  every  third  or  fourth  day  ;  and  in- 
stances are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  interval  is  extended  to  one  or 
even  two  weeks,  without  apparent  disadvantage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
in  these  latter  cases,  a  close  examination  would  discover  derangements,  saffi- 
cient  to  prove  that  the  long  suspension  of  the  evacuations  was  anything  bat 
a  healthy  state  of  the  function.  In  general,  constipation  may  be  said  to  exist 
when  the  passages  occur  less  frequently  than  once  a  day.  But  a  person  may 
be  very  seriously  constipated,  notwithstanding  that  his  evacuations  are  quite 
regular  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence,  if  they  are  insufficient  in  quantity. 

pains,  the  other  symptoms  graduaUy  disappear,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health, 
usually  in  about  a  week.  The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  sulphnr-baths, 
lemonade  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  alum  in  gum-water,  and  a 
little  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium;  but  it  is  donbtfiil  whether  these  are  neeessary; 
as  some  patients  have  got  weU  in  the  same  time  without  them.  M.  Briquet  thinks  thai 
the  remecfy  aoU  revuhdvely.  {ArehiveM  Oim,,  Mars,  1868,  p.  296.)— i\ro/#  to  tke/iflk  edititm. 
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It  not  anfreqneDtlj  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  feculent  matter  which  onght 
to  be  discharged  at  each  stool  is  retained,  and  an  accnmnlation  thas  insensibly 
takes  place,  which  at  length  becomes  manifest  bj  the  great  inconvenience  it 
occasions. 

The  feces  in  constipation  are  usoallj  harder  and  drjer  than  in  health,  and 
not  nnfreqnentlj  come  away  in  knotty  lumps,  with  much  straining,  and  pain- 
fill  distension  of  the  anus.  These  lumps  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  white 
or  bloody  mucus,  and  are  of  different  colour,  sometimes  natural,  sometimes 
blackish,  and  sometimes  light  or  clay-coloured,  indicating  a  deficiency  or  total 
absence  of  bile.  When  not  pointed  out  by  the  diminished  number  or  apparent 
condition  of  the  stools,  the  affection  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  if  the  patient 
complain  of  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the  abdomen  or  at  the  funda* 
ment,  a  frequent  but  ineffectual  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  flatulence,  colicky 
puns,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  nausea  with  or  without  vomiting.  At- 
tention to  these  points  is  the  more  important,  as  in  some  cases  of  great  fecal 
accumulation,  whether  in  the  rectum  or  higher  up  in  the  colon,  the  irritation 
of  the  bowel  gives  rise  to  occasional  mucous  discharges,  tinged  with  fecal  mat- 
ter, and  having  a  very  offensive  fecal  odour ;  or  small  quantities  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced  around  the  mass,  or  through  an  opening 
existing  in  it,  and  discharged  per  anum,  so  as  to  simulate  diarrhoea.  Some- 
times the  discharges  are  bloody  or  dysenteric  in  character.  Such  a  condition 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been  treated 
as  diarrhcea  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient  There  is  in  some  instances 
diflkulty  in  passing  urine.  If  a  case  be  attended  by  more  or  less  of  the  above 
symptoms,  constipation  should  be  suspected,  and  a  close  examination  insti- 
tnted.  If  the  feculent  mass  be  lodged  in  the  rectum,  it  ¥rill  at  once  be  de- 
tected by  introducing  the  finger  through  the  anus ;  if  in  the  colon,  it  will  often 
be  obvious  in  the  form  of  a  hard  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  descending,  transverse,  or  ascending  colon ;  and  when  the 
solid  mass  cannot  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  may  often  be 
detected  by  the  flat  sound  which  it  will  yield  on  percussion.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  masses  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  organized 
tumours.  The  impossibility  of  introducing  an  injecting  pipe  far  into  the  rec- 
tum, or  the  great  resistance  made  to  the  entrance  of  liquids  through  the  in- 
strument, often  leads  to  the  detection  of  these  accumulations.  The  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  which  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  constipation  is  enor- 
mous. A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Archives  Generates  (iv.  410),  in  which 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  were  found  in  the  intestines.  The  length  of  time 
also,  during  which  patients  sometimes  sustain  a  complete  want  of  alvine  de- 
jections, is  astonishing.  From  one  to  two  weeks  is  no  uncommon  period,  in 
the  experience  of  most  practitioners ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
patient  has  survived  months  of  suffering  from  this  cause.  But,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  dejection  per  anum  has  been  replaced  by  a  vomiting  of  feces, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  fatal  distension.  Generally  speaking,  should  the  constipa- 
tion not  yield  to  appropriate  treatment,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  character 
come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  case  ends  fatally,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  much  and  various  suffering,  with  occasional  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  as  temporary  relief  is  obtained  from  vomiting,  the  use  of 
remedial  measures,  or  other  causes.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.) 

Catises, — Constipation  is  either  occasional,  arising  from  some  temporary 
canse,  or  protracted  and  habitual.  In  both  cases,  its  pathological  condition 
must  consist  in  either  1.  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  alvine 
contents  along  the  bowels,  2.  a  diminished  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat, 
or  a  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  intestines  to  the  influence  of  the  usual 
alvine  stimuli,  8.  a  deficient  supply  of  these  stimuli,  or  4.  a  combination  of 
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two  or  more  of  the  conditions  mentioned  The  canses  most  be  each  aa  are 
capable  of  inducing  these  conditions. 

Among  those  which  occasion  mechanical  impediment  are  solid  massei 
formed  out  of  the  ingesta,  or  by  precipitation  from  the  intestinal  liquids; 
spasmodic  or  permanent  stricture  of  the  bowels ;  the  encroachment  of  organ- 
ized tumours  upon  their  caliber ;  and  strangulation  of  the  intestines,  as  in 
hernia,  intussusceptio,  and  twisting  of  some  portion  of  the  tube.  These  wHl 
be  more  particularly  considered  under  obstruction  of  the  bovoels. 

The  causes  which  impair  the  contractility  or  susceptibility  of  the  bowels, 
or  both,  are  of  more  importance  in  relation  to  our  present  subject.  These 
operate  more  especially  upon  the  colon,  though  their  influence  is  also  felt 
throughout  the  intestinal  tube.  Torpor  of  the  colon  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon conditions  in  habitual  constipation.  Unable  to  contract  sufficiently  on 
the  feculent  matter,  or  unduly  insensible  to  its  presence,  the  bowel  becomes 
distended  by  the  accumulation  which  takes  place,  and,  under  the  distension, 
suifers  a  still  further  diniinution  of  its  power  and  sensibility.  The  causes  of 
this  condition  are  numerous.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those 
which  produce  the  analogous  condition  of  the  stomach  existing  in  dyspepsia; 
as  sedentary  habits,  excessive  mental  occupation,  sensual  indulgences  of  all 
kinds,  morbid  diversion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  to  other  organs^  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  especially  of  opium,  diseased  conditions  of  the  Irawn  and 
spinal  marrow,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  debilitates  the  system  generally,  and  con- 
sequently involves  the  bowels.  (See  Dyspepsia,)  Old  age  is  attended  with  a 
diminished  susceptibility  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  tiierefore  very  subject 
to  constipatioD.  Habit  also  has  a  strong  influence,  and  is  one  of  the  meet 
frequent  causes  of  the  complaint  By  means  of  our  control  over  the  sphincter 
ani,  we  are  endowed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  power  of  regulating  the 
alviue  discharges,  and  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  nature  at  inconvenient 
seasons.  This  power  is  too  apt  to  be  frequently  exercised,  especially  by  fe- 
males. The  bowel,  thus  habituated  to  the  presence  of  feculent  matter,  feels 
less  and  less  its  wholesome  stimulation,  and  at  length  ceases  to  be  excited 
into  action.  Habitual  constipation  is  a  necessary  result.  The  preparations 
of  lead  have  a  directly  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  bowels ;  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness  is  therefore  an  almost  uniform  attendant  on  colica  pictonum. 

Of  the  causes  which  impair  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  intestinal  liquids, 
the  most  common  is  perhaps  a  diminished  or  suspended  secretion  of  bile,  or 
anything  which  impedes  its  access  to  the  bowels;  the  bile  being  one  of  the 
most  energetic  alvine  stimulants  provided  by  nature.  Hence  the  frequent 
deficiency  of  the  bilious  colour  in  the  evacuations.  The  same  may  possibly 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  pancreatic  liquor,  and  is  certainly  so  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  and  serous  secretions.  Hence  the  influence  of  excessive 
discharges  from  other  organs,  as  from  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  producing 
costiveness.  Hence,  too,  the  action  of  astringents,  which  diminish  or  arrest 
the  intestinal  secretion.  Dr.  Dick  ascribes  the  costiveness  of  the  young,  in 
some  instances,  to  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  intestinal  liquids.  (Braith' 
vxiiie's  Betrospect,  xvii.  152.) 

Many  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  operate  doubly,  impairing  the  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  of  the  bowel,  while  they  diminish  the  amount  of 
healthy  stimulus  by  checking  secretion.  Such  especially  are  those  which  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Excessive  exercise 
often  produces  this  effect  by  directing  the  energies  of  the  system  to  other 
parts.  A  disposition  to  constipation  is  a  very  common  attendant  upon  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey. 

Effects. — Constipation  gives  rise,  especially  when  habitual,  to  a  great  diver- 
sity of  local  and  constitutional  derangements.  Besides  its  effiects  upon  the 
bowels,  consisting  in  irritation,  inflammation,  distension,  ulceration,  gangrene, 
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Ac.,  it  deranges  the  neigfaboaring  organs  by  the  pressure  of  the  aocamolated 
feces ;  impedes  from  the  same  cause  the  abdomind  circalation,  and  thos  occa- 
sions yarions  congestions ;  extends  a  sjonpathetic  irritation  to  the  riscera  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  well  as  to  the  brain,  heart,  and  other  distant 
parts ;  and  finally  gives  rise  to  contamination  of  the  blood,  both  by  checking 
the  secretion  of  excrementitious  matter,  and  by  causing  a  reabsorption  of  that 
already  eliminated  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  various  products  of  chemical 
change  in  the  retuned  contents  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  often  attended,  even  in  its  occasional  attacks,  with  dnlness,  depression 
of  spirits,  drowsiness,  irritability  of  temper,  vertigo,  headache,  flushing  of  the 
free,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limb«,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  furred  tongue,  gastric 
derangement,  and  various  disorder  in  the  biliary,  urinary,  and  generative 
organs.  When  habitual,  it  produces  the  same  effects  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  others  even  more  unpleasant  Bleeding  from  the  rectum,  hemorrhoidal 
tomours,  fissures  and  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  fistula  in  ano,  strangury,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  dysmenorrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  lencorrhoea,  colic, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  hepatic  congestion  and  inflammation,  dyspepsia,  sick- 
headache,  fonl  breath,  epistaxis,  apoplexy,  epOepsy,  paralysis,  hysteria,  melan- 
choly,  hypochondriasis,  and  insanity,  are  among  tiie  disorders  which  have 
been  traced  to  constipation  as  their  source. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  how  much  of  the  disease  which  is  found  aaso* 
dated  with  constipation  is  properly  its  effect.  Derangements  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  it  induces  arise  often  also  from  other  causes,  and  may 
bring  on  this  condition  of  the  bowels  if  not  previously  existing.  But,  even 
in  this  case,  it  often  aggravates  the  original  disorder;  and  thus,  whether 
viewed  as  cause  or  effect,  is  still  a  source  of  mischief.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
complaints  which  originate  in  constipation  take  on  an  independent  existence, 
and  continue  though  the  cause  may  cease.  From  all  these  considerationa, 
it  follows  that  the  disorder  in  question,  whether  original  or  induced,  requires 
a  close  attention,  and  should  be  immediately  made  an  object  of  treatment 
whenever  it  occurs. 

I^ecUmenL — Occasional  attacks  of  constipation  must  be  met  by  cathartics, 
proportionate  in  their  activity  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  the  milder  being 
first  employed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  more  energetic  resorted 
to  after  these  have  failed.  Castor  oil  is,  from  its  combination  of  mildness 
with  quickness  and  efficiency,  one  of  those  best  adapted  to  ordinary  cases. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  other  saline  cathartics  may  also  be  used,  and 
are  especially  applicable  to  solid  fecal  accumulations,  in  consequence  of  the 
copious  serous  secretion  they  induce,  which  penetrates  and  breaks  down  the 
impacted  mass.  Senna  tea  combined  with  the  salt  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by 
the  energetic  influence  which  this  cathartic  exercises  upon  the  muscular  coat; 
and  fluid  extract  of  senna  alone  is  often  very  serviceable.  Croton  oil  should 
be  employed,  when  those  mentioned  have  proved  ins.ufficient.  It  is  preferable 
to  most  other  drastic  cathartics  by  its  quicker  action  and  greater  energy, 
while  less  disposed  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowel.  Gases,  however, 
may  occur  in  which,  from  great  insensibility  of  the  intestines,  the  irritant 
properties  of  jalap-resin,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  or  even  elaterium, 
g^ven  separately  or  in  combination,  may  render  them  preferable.  Calomel 
riioold  always  be  employed,  in  full  doses,  when  the  constipation  is  dependent 
on  torpidity  or  congestion  of  the  liver.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
after  the  gums  have  been  touched  by  the  use  of  mercurials,  other  cathartics 
will  act  with  focility  which  had  failed  before.  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,  re- 
commended charcoal  very  highly  as  superior  to  all  other  remedies  in  obstinate 
constipation.  He  gave  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  every  half  hoar  or 
hour,  and  found  it  snccessful  in  numerons  instances.  (FhikuL  Joum  of  the 
Med.  and  Phye.  8ci,  v.  119.)    The  remedy,  however,  has  not  soeceeded  aa 
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well  in  other  hands,  and  is  liable  to  accmnalate  in  the  bowels,  so  as  itself  to 
become  a  source  of  obstmction. 

Should  the  purgative  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  should  be  aided  hj  ene- 
mata,  which  sometimes  become  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  an  irrita- 
bUity  of  stomach  which  precludes  the  use  of  most  cathartics  bj  the  mouth. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  colic  (page  655)  for  an  account  of 
the  substances  which  may  be  used  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  safe  and  at  the  same  time  efficient,  in  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  is 
simple  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel,  in  very  large  quantities,  by  means 
of  a  self-injecting  apparatus,  and  repeated  so  as  gradually  to  soften  and  wash 
away  the  feculent  matter.  Any  desirable  quantity  of  water  may  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  bowels,  if  care  be  taken,  by  twisting  a  towel  round  the 
pipe  and  pressing  it  against  the  fundament,  to  aid  the  contractile  power  of 
the  sphincter.  Advantage  may  occasionally  result  from  introducing  the 
water  dhrectly  into  the  colon,  through  a  long  gum-elastic  tube,  passed  high 
up  into  that  bowel.  When  the  feces  are  impacted  in  the  rectum,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  finger,  a  scoop,  spoon-handle,  or  some  similar  instrument,  intro- 
duced per  anum,  becomes  necessary  to  break  up  and  discharge  the  solid  masa 
Other  measures  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  those  mentioned,  as  friction  over 
the  abdomen,  warm  vapour  to  the  fundament,  and  the  application  of  cold 
externally,  either  by  ice  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  or 
by  a  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  abdomen.  Spasmodie 
stricture  of  the  bowels  has  sometimes  given  way  under  this  latter  measure, 
after  resisting  purgatives  and  enemata.  The  application  of  cloths  wet  with 
ice- water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  free  use  of  ice- water  internally,  persevered 
in  for  days  if  necessary,  is  an  old  remedy,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  veiy 
eifectual  in  ileus.  (See  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.,  xxxvii.  p.  229.)  The 
late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  emetics  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  ascribed 
their  beneficial  influence  partly  to  the  increased  action  of  t&e  liver,  and 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  spasm  which  they  cccasioned.  (Philad.  Joum,  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  Set.,  iv.  337.)  The  use  of  meMlic  mercury ^  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  asserted  to  have  sometimes  overcome  constipation  under  almost 
desperate  circumstances.  (See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.) 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  occa- 
sional dependence  of  obstinate  constipation  upon  local  inflammation  of  the 
intestine,  afl'ecting  either  the  muscular  or  peritoneal  coat,  and  entirely  re- 
straining the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  part.  In  such  cases,  persistence  in  the 
use  of  violent  cathartics  can  do  only  harm.  Bleeding,  general  and  local, 
calomel  and  opium  internally,  occasional  enemata,  with  emollient  applicatioas 
and  blisters,  arc  the  chief  remedies ;  and  they  will  often  succeed  most  happily 
after  failure  with  active  purgatives. 

In  habitual  constipaiionj  a  somewhat  different  course  must  be  pursued. 
Attention  must  here  be  especially  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Efforts 
should  be  made  by  the  patient  to  establish  the  habit  of  regular  evacuations  by 
daily  attendance  at  the  privy,  though  it  is  important  that  he  should  avoid 
severe  straining,  which  often  gives  rise  to  hemorrhoids,  or  prolapsus  anl 
Moderate  exercise,  regular  habits  of  life,  relaxation  from  intense  mental  occu- 
pation, change  of  air  and  scene,  all  have  a  favourable  effect  by  contributiDg 
to  the  restoration  of  tone  to  the  bowels.  Frictions  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  cold  or  shower-bath  contribute  to  the 
same  end ;  and,  whenever  the  excess  of  any  function  may  be  found  to  divert 
the  due  supply  of  vital  energy  from  the  colon,  this  excess  should  if  possible 
be  corrected.  The  use  of  all  narcotic  substances,  including  green  tea  and 
coffee,  should  be  abandoned,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
plaint depends  on  torpor  of  the  intestines. 
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The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  highly  important,  and  this  alone  will  freqnentlj 
be  safficient  to  restore  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels.  The  food  shoald  in 
general  be  easily  digestible,  and  snch  as  is  not  calculated  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  feculent  residue.  (See  Dyspepsia.)  An  exception  to  this  rule  may 
sometimes  be  made  in  favour  of  substances  haying  laxative  properties ;  but 
discrimination  is  necessary.  Laxative  articles  of  diet  are  apt  to  be  of  difficult 
solubility  in  the  stomach,  and  are  not  all  adapted  to  a  dyspeptic  state  of  that 
organ.  Such  as  are  of  this  character  should  therefore  be  avoided,  or  used 
cautiously,  in  constipation  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Bran  bread,  however, 
or  some  other  preparation  of  wheat  flour  containing  bran,  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  this  case.  Dr.  John  G.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
recommends  highly  a  preparation  made  by  grinding  wheat  coarsely  in  a  coiFee- 
mill,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  then  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  hominy.  (Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  8ci.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  296.)  When  the  stomach  is  not  dyspeptic, 
firesh  and  dried  fruits  are  highly  useful  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons,  disposed  to  costiveness,  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  condition  at  those 
times  of  the  year  when  fruits  are  in  season.  The  different  edible  berries, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  melons,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  admit  without  inconvenience ;  and  tomatoes,  used  as  a  vegetable  at  diuner, 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial,  even  by  dyspeptic  persons.  In  the  winter, 
the  imported  fresh  fruits,  such  as  grapes  and  oranges,  and  the  dried  fruits, 
such  as  dried  peaches,  prunes,  figs,  &c.,  may  be  substituted.  Other  laxative 
articles  of  diet,  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  digestion  is  vigorous,  are 
brown  sugar,  molasses  from  the  plantations,  honey,  olive  oil,  rye  and  Indian 
meal  in  the  form  of  mush  or  bread,  oatmeal  gruel,  rennet-whey,  and  butter- 
milk. Broths  are  sometimes  preferable,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  solid 
food.  Bume  recommends  the  use  of  bacon  at  breakfast.  An  exclusive  diet 
of  milk  has  sometimes  appeared  to  produce  very  obstinate  constipation ;  and 
this  fact  should  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

When  constipation  is  found  to  be  connected  with  deficient  secretion  of  bile, 
an  alterative  mercurial  course,  or  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  A  calomel  purge  maybe  given  at  first,  and  afterwards  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  of  the  same  mercurial,  or  three  grains  of  the  blue  mass  every  night 
or  every  other  night,  followed  by  a  drachm  or  two  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  other  mild  laxative  in  the  morning. 

Laxative  medicines  are  often  indispensable.  In  the  choice  of  these,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When 
the  former  is  weak,  and  the  latter  inirritable,  as  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  &c., 
the  warm  touic  laxatives  should  be  selected,  and  may  often  be  advantageously 
combined  with  bitter  extracts,  chalybeates,  or  other  tonics.  Aloes  and  rhu- 
barb, separate  or  combined,  are  most  employed,  and  are  often  mixed  with 
extract  of  gentian  or  quassia,  and  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron.  But  aloes  should 
not  be  used  in  cases  attended  with  hemorrhoids  or  irritated  uterus.  White 
mustard  seed,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  daily  or  twice  a  day,  are  often 
advantageous  under  similar  circumstances.  Infusion  of  senna,  with  columbo 
and  ganger  or  other  aromatic,  is  also  well  adapted  to  constipation  complicated 
with  feeble  digestion.  The  torpid  bowels  of  old  people  require  the  more 
stimulating  cathartics.  Besides  aloes  and  rhubarb,  the  drastic  purgatives  may 
be  used  in  small  doses  and  combined  together,  as  in  the  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  or  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  and 
with  the  cathartics,  Cayenne  or  black  pepper,  assafetida,  myrrh,  ammoniac, 
&c.,  may  be  advantageously  associated.  Not  only  in  these  cases,  but  in  all 
others  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  even  in  the  cases  of  infknts,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  combining  minute  quantities  of  croton  oil  with  other  laxa- 
tives, especially  with  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  the  happiest  effect  The  quarter 
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or  sixth  of  a  drop,  for  adults,  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  the  actintj 
of  the  dose,  and  generally  without  irritating  the  stomacL 

When  the  stomach  is  not  very  feeble,  the  saline  laxatives  may  often  be 
used  with  propriety.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  less  apt  than 
some  others  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costive  state ;  and  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  cases  attended  with  deficient  intestinal  secretion.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  one  of  these  salts,  a  drachm  or  two  of  Epsom  or  RocheUe  salt^ 
for  example,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  early  in  the  morning,  will  often 
act  sufficiently.  The  Seidlitz  powder  suits  some  stomachs  admirably  wefl. 
The  natural  combinations  of  salts  existing  in  mineral  waters  are  often  more 
effectual  than  the  salts  separately.  The  different  waters  of  the  Saratoga 
springs  are  deservedly  in  high  repute.  The  Cheltenham  salt  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Cheltenham  water  in  England,  and  containing  a  chalybeate  as- 
sociated with  the  saline  ingredients,  has  answered  admirably  in  my  experi- 
ence. But  the  alkaline  salts  have  the  disadvantage  in  general,  that,  when 
long  continued,  they  debilitate  the  stomach  and  impair  digestion. 

When  the  digestion  is  good,  the  confection  of  senna  or  lenitive  electuary 
is  an  excellent  laxative.  Given  at  bedtime,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  it  osuallj 
causes  a  soft  feculent  evacuation  in  the  morning,  without  irritation,  or  oth^ 
inconvenience.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  constipation  with  piles.  Powdered 
senna,  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  stewed  dried  peaches  or  prunes^ 
operates  in  a  similar  manner.  A  drink  made  from  cream  of  tartar,  in  imita- 
tion of  lemonade,  may  be  used  in  similar  cases,  and  is  often  grateful  in  snm- 
mer.  Flake  manna,  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  eaten  occasionally,  is  also 
adapted  to  costiveness  with  unimpaired  digestion. 

Some  persons  arc  able  to  take  castor  oil  without  disgust,  and  find  it  useful 
in  habitual  costiveness ;  but  in  general  the  stomach  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
its  very  frequent  use.  With  others,  olive  oil  answers  the  same  purpose, 
though  it  requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Sulphur  is  adapted  to  cases  as  well  of  feeble  as  of  vigorous  digestion,  and, 
as  it  produces  unirritating  passages,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  piles.  In 
consequence  of  its  alterative  properties,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  in  the  cos- 
tiveness of  rheumatic  and  gouty  individuals.  It  is  often  associated  with  mag- 
nesia in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  with  cream  of  tartar  in  inflammatory  piles.  Its 
disadvantages  are  that  it  is  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and  in  time  imparts 
odour  to  the  breath  and  secretions. 

Magnesia  and  its  carbonate  are  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  attended  with 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  largely  and 
habitually,  unless  in  association  with  other  laxatives  to  insure  its  action ;  as 
it  has  sometimes  accumulated  in  the  bowels,  and  formed  masses  interfering 
with  their  due  movement 

Some  have  employed  enemata  or  suppositories  as  substitutes  for  cathartics 
by  the  mouth,  administering  them  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  mildest  substances  should  be  selected ;  as  flaxseed  tea  or  other 
mucilaginous  liquid  for  injection,  and  hard  soap  or  solidified  molasses  for  in- 
troduction in  the  solid  form.  But  both  are  liable  to  the  objection,  that  they 
concentrate  in  one  part  of  the  bowels  the  irritation  which  the  laxative  medi- 
cine spreads,  in  a  comparatively  diluted  state,  over  their  whole  track ;  while 
they  do  not  so  eflectually  evacuate  the  upper  portions  of  the  canal. 

But  laxatives  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  should  be  employed  only  as 
adjuvants  to  a  properly  regulated  regimen,  and  should  be  suspended  the 
moment  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
administer  them  in  doses  no  larger  than  is  essential  to  the  end  desired. 

They  should  always  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  they  thus  operate 
more  speedily  and  with  less  uneasiness.    Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before 
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breakftst,  an  hoar  or  two  before  dinner,  and  at  bedtime,  without  preyioos 
sapper,  are  the  proper  periods.  Given  at  bedtime,  they  will  often  not  act 
antU  morning,  and  the  patient  will  experience  little  or  no  inconvenience  dar- 
ing the  night ;  while  he  thus  escapes  the  annoyance  of  their  operation  throagh 
the  day.     This,  therefore,  npon  the  whole,  is  the  most  appropriate  time. 

In  cases  dependent  on  deficiency  of  contractile  power  in  the  mascalar  coat^ 
nnx  Tomica  or  its  active  principle,  strychnia,  has  been  employed  with  great 
Boocess ;  and,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  these  cases,  the  re- 
medy may  be  tried  in  any  case  of  habitual  constipatioD,  where  this  cause 
may  be  supposed  on  probable  grounds  to  exist.  In  similar  cases  of  sup- 
posed atony  of  the  bowels,  sulphate  of  quinia  or  the  simple  bitters  may 
be  used  in  common  with  laxatives,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  has  also  been  re- 
commended. 

Various  other  measures  have  been  employed  in  habitual  costiveness.  The 
ifUroducHan  of  a  bougie  high  up  into  the  rectum  is  favourably  ^poken  of  by 
Borne,  who  recommends  it  especially  in  cases  attended  with  great  rigidity  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  in  some  persons  been  found 
to  obviate  constipation,  though  in  others  it  occasions  it,  when  used  in  excess, 
by  impairing  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Friction  to  the  abdomen 
with  rubefacients,  coarse  flannel,  or  the  flesh-brush ;  tepid  or  cold  affusion 
npon  the  loins ;  and  leeches  or  cups  to  the  spine,  when  the  constipation  may 
be  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  disorder  of  the  medalla  spinalis,  have  been 
recommended.  Oulvanism  or  electro-ma^gnetism  has  also  been  found  useful, 
a  current  being  directed  through  the  bowels,  by  applying  the  end  of  a  wire 
from  one  pole  to  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  other  to  various  points  along  the 
coarse  of  the  colon  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 


Article  r. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  THB  BOWELS. 

Tms  term,  as  here  employed,  implies  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  The  obstruction  some- 
times comes  on  slowly,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  constipation,  the  patient 
experiencing  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  evacuations  until 
they  cease.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  altogether 
unexpected.  It  often  happens  that,  for  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  dis- 
charges, no  great  inconvenience  is  felt ;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes 
immediately,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
attended  frequently  with  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  bearing  down  efforts, 
which  are  either  quite  ineffectual,  or  prodace  only  slight,  bloody,  mucous,  or 
fecalent  passages,  without  affording  relief.  Cathartics  are  taken  without  effect, 
and  enemata,  after  evacuating  occasionally  small  quantities  of  fecal  matter, 
come  away  as  administered.  The  discharges  which  thus  occur  spontaneously, 
or  are  obtained  artificially,  consist  only  of  matters  contained  in  the  bowels 
below  the  point  of  obstruction ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
lead  to  false  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Distension  of  the 
abdomen  now  comes  on,  with  flatulent  eructation,  severe  spasmodic  pain,  great 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  at  length  nausea  and  vomiting,  so  that  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  are  instantly  rejected,  and  medicines  cannot 
be  retained.  Symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  tenderness  upon  pressure,  a  quick 
pulse,  and  farred  tongue,  are  often  mingled  with  those  of  obstruction.  Should 
idief  not  be  obtam^,  troublesome  hiccough  occurs ;  the  vomiting  not  on- 
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freqaently  assumes  a  stercoraceons  or  bloody  character ;  djsoiy,  with  deep- 
red  urine,  is  added  to  the  other  symptoms ;  the  belly  becomes  enormonsly 
distended  and  tympanitic,  the  respiration  oppressed,  the  face  bathed  in  sweaty 
the  skin  pale  and  clammy,  the  extremities  cold,  the  palse  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  the  countenance  haggard ;  and  the  patient  sinks,  completely  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  death  being  frequently  preceded  by  delirinuL  This,  bowerer, 
is  not  the  uniform  result.  The  Yomiting  of  feces  sometimes  affords  tem- 
porary relief;  the  worst  symptoms  disappear,  to  occur  again  when  the  boweh 
become  again  loaded ;  or  the  obstruction  may  be  partially  remOTed  by  an 
effort  of  nature,  and  again  return ;  and  a  course  of  suffering  and  ezhaostion, 
alternating  with  partial  relief  and  reaction,  may  continue  for  months,  or  eren 
years,  ending  at  last  in  death,  or  in  a  complete  removal  of  the  obstruction, 
and  recovery.  It  is  singular  how,  in  some  cases,  the  system  accommodates 
itself  to  defecation  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  dispense  for  a  long  time  with  the 
ordinary  alvine  evacuations.  Dr.  Crampton  relates,  in  the  Dublin  HospQd 
Reports  (vol.  iv.),  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  living  at  the  time,  who  for 
seven  years  had  laboured  under  stercoraceons  vomiting,  with  obstinate  con- 
stipation,  having  had  stools  at  distant  intervals,  only  two  or  three  daring 
the  year  preceding  the  report,  and  none  at  all  during  the  last  eight  monthsi 
Another  case  of  a  young  female  was  reported  by  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  in  the 
N.  American  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal  (vol.  vi.  p.  262),  which  continned  for 
a  period  of  ten  months,  during  which  there  was  several  times  an  absence  of 
stools  for  more  than  twenty  days,  and  once  for  eighty-seven  days,  and  yet 
the  patient  ultimately  recovered.  In  both  these  cases,  the  stercoraceons 
matter  vomited  had  occasionally  a  strong  urinous  smell,  and  there  was,  during 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  These  latter 
phenomena  are  not  uncommon  attendants  upon  obstinate  constipation. 

The  names  of  Ileus  and  Volvulus  h&Ye  been  given  to  cases  of  stercoraceons 
vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  constipation.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  this  association  of  symptoms,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considerod  as  a 
distinct  disease.  This  kind  of  vomiting  may  occur  in  violent  colic,  from  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  bowel,  or  in  cases  of  gastro-colic  fistula ;  and  it  is 
asserted  to  have  arisen  from  a  morbid  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movement, 
without  any  obstruction ;  water  introduced  into  the  rectum  having  been  thrown 
out  from  the  mouth.  The  ileo-caecal  valve  offers  an  impediment  to  the  up- 
ward passage  of  the  contents  of  the  colon ;  but,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
pressure  of  the  fluids  above  and  below  the  valve  is  about  equal,  the  valve  may 
be  flaccid,  and  an  intermixture  of  the  fluid  matters  on  each  side  of  it  may 
take  place.  (Roper,  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct.  1849,  p.  623.) 

In  cases  presenting  the  above  symptoms,  a  close  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
mena may  not  be  strangulated  hernia.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  death 
has  frequently  occurred  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Dissection  after  death  exhibits  the  intestine  very  much  distended,  in  some 
instances  enormously  so,  above  the  place  of  obstruction.  Marks  of  inflanmia- 
tion  are  frequently  observed,  and  sometimes  those  of  gangrene.  According 
to  Burne,  when  the  obstruction  depends  upon  a  purely  mechanical  cause,  and 
not  upon  feculent  accumulation  arising  from  functional  derangement  of  the 
bowel,  the  feces  are  always  found  soft ;  a  provision  of  nature  which  tends  to 
prolong  life,  by  enabling  the  bowels  to  relieve  themselves  until  the  passage 
becomes  absolutely  closed. 

Causes, — One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  obstruction  is  an  accumvilar 
Hon  of  impactedfeces.  This,  though  the  result  of  a  pre-existing  functional 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  becomes  itself,  when  so  considerable  as  to  close 
the  passage,  and  to  resist  the  peristaltic  movement^  the  chief  source  of  mis- 
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chief;  and  the  obstraction,  therefore,  may  be  strictly  said  to  be  mechanical. 
This  is  the  form  of  the  complaiDt  which  is  least  dangcroas,  and  most  easily 
relieved  by  proper  measures.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  O'Beirne,  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  without  an  evacution  from  the  bowels  for  nearly  six 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  mass  of  solid  excrement  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  yet  was  relieved  by  a  stimulant  injection  thrown  high  up  into  the  rectuuL 
(New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,)  Sucji  accumulation  may  be  sus- 
pected to  exist,  when  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  have  been  long  preceded 
by  those  of  habitual  constipation,  without  any  evidence,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  stools,  of  the  existence  of  stricture.  The  means  of  detecting  it  have 
been  already  detailed.  (See  page  667.) 

Another  not  uncommon  cause  of  obstruction  is  the  formation  of  solid  con- 
cretions in  the  bowels.  These  have  their  seat  most  commonly,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  caecum ;  though  they  may  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  colon,  and  even  in  the  small  intestines.  They  originate  in 
various  sources.  Insoluble  substances  taken  largely  and  frequently  as  medi- 
cines sometimes  concrete  in  the  bowels,  held  together  by  a  cement  of  animal 
matter  or  calcareous  salt,  and  frequently  mixed  with  indigestible  portions  of 
sabstances  used  as  food.  Cases  are  on  record  of  serious  obstruction  proceed- 
ing from  the  daily  and  continued  use  of  chalk,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  stones  of  various  fruits,  especially  of  cherries  and 
plnms,  swallowed  along  with  the  pulpy  matter,  under  the  impression  that 
they  assist  digestion,  frequently  form  concretions  in  the  bowels,  which  have, 
in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  fatal  obstruction.  Sometimes  solid  masses 
are  formed  out  of  the  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines,  especially  from 
the  bile ;  and  these  concretions  are  occasiohally  found  to  have  as  a  nucleus 
some  insoluble  substance  accidentally  swallowed,  or  perhaps  a  gall-stone 
which  has  entered  the  bowels  through  the  common  duct.  They  are  not  gene- 
rally numerous,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three ;  but  in  some  instances  many 
liave  been  found,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  When  there  are  several,  they  can  sometimes  be  felt  rubbing 
against  each  other.  A  fatal  case  of  obstruction  has  been  recorded,  owing  to 
a  large  gall-stone  which  had  escaped  from  the  gall-bladder,  through  an  ul- 
cerated opening  into  the  duodenum,  and  had  thence  passed  into  the  ileum. 
(E.  Palmer,  Bost.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  June  4,  186T,  p.  35T.)  When 
obstruction  has  arisen  from  any  of  the  concretions  above  referred  to,  a  prob- 
able inference  as  to  the  cause  may  be  drawn  from  the  previous  habits  or 
condition  of  the  patient,  which  should  always  be  inquired  into.  Their  nature 
may  occasionally  be  detected  by  examination  per  anum ;  and,  when  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  they  may  often  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  fosssB ;  and  will  always  occasion 
undue  flatness  on  percussion.  When  tenesmus  attends  obstruction,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum  should  never  be  omitted. 

Permanent  stricture  of  the  bowels  is  a  third  source  of  obstruction.  This 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  spasmodic  stricture  becoming  permanent 
bj  inflammatory  adhesion ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it  depends  on  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  parietes  of  the  bowel,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  it«  caliber. 
Cancer  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  thickening.  It  may 
depend  also  upon  a  simple  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  eel- 
loJar  tissue,  or  on  the  cicatrices  following  large  ulcers ;  and  Dr.  Symonds  has 

?>inted  out  another  cause  in  a  fatty  deposition  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat, 
he  stricture  is  most  frequent  in  the  rectum,  but  it  is  also  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  upper  bowels.  When  in  the  former  situation,  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  finger  or  a  bougie ;  and  its  existence  may  be  suspected  when  the  ob- 
■tmction  has  come  on  hj  degrees,  and  the  feces  have  been  discharged  for  a 
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long  time  previously  in  grsdoally  diminiBhing  cords  or  ribbona.  In  muj 
instaucea,  however,  it  cannot  be  aflcertained  nntil  after  death. 

Tumours,  cancerooB  or  non-coucerons,  projecting  into  the  caritj  of  the 
bowel,  are  another  cause. 

Organized  baiuia  across  the  boioel  sometimes  produce  obstrnction.  Theie 
probably  originate  in  an  iiiaammatory  adhesion  of  the  anr&ces  of  the  mucou 
membrane,  in  canBequcncc  of  the  effusion  of  eoagulable  Ijmph,  und  a  BnlM> 
qnent  separation  of  these  surfacea,  before  the  lymph  has  become  quite  no- 
Bolidated,  so  tixnt  it  is  drawn  out  in  apparently  interlacing  cords.  Then 
bauds  are  aaid  to  be  most  common  in  the  rectum,  though  a  fotal  case  is  giw 
by  Bume,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  in  the  cscnm.  (BnnwM 
Eabiiual  ConulipatioH.)    They  are  very  rare. 

Adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  arising  from  infiamnt- 
tion,  Bometimes  produce  bands,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  boweI]<,Kt 
as  a  cBUEe  of  cxternnl  stricture,  and  produce  fatal  obstruction.  Under  Ika 
head  may  perhaps  be  included  the  strangulating  operation  of  the  appetuiiaila 
vermi/o^-mis  encircling  the  bowel,  and  bound  in  its  abnormal  position  by  h- 
flammatory  adhesion ;  and  also  of  those  accidental  processes  denoroinatad  di- 
verticula,  which  hare  been  known  to  bridle  the  intestine  in  a  similar  maimer. 

Inlussusceptio,  or  invagination  of  the  bowel,  is  a  freqnent  and  fhtalcHN 
of  obstmction.  This  consists  of  the  introduction  of  one  portion  of  the  int» 
tine,  by  inversion,  into  the  portion  immediately  above  or  immediately  below 
it,  thus  producing,  in  many  instances,  a  complete  closure  of  the  cavity.  1h 
upper  portion  is  generally  received  into  the  lower,  but  not  invariably  so ;  the 
inversion  sometimes  taking  place  from  below  upward.  The  extent  of  tki 
invagination  variis  from  a  few  lines  to  a.  foot  or  more.  Sometimes  it  a  enor- 
mous. I  attended,  with  Dr.  Ashmoad  of  thiB  city,  an  infant  with  fatal  intiB- 
eusccptio,  in  which,  during  life,  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  e.ttcnding  (Tom 
the  pubca  along  the  left  side  to  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  colon:  and, 
after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right  half  of  the  arch,  the  wliole  of  tbt 
ascending  colon,  the  ccecntn,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ileum,  bad  entered 
the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine,  and  that  most  of  the  duodenum  with  s 
portion  of  the  jejanum  hud  been  drawii,  for  a  short  distance,  into  the  same 
opening.  Intussusceptio  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  more  than  one  jmrt  of 
the  bowels  in  the  same  cose,  and  probably  arises  from  a  spaf:modic  ci>n.«tric- 
tion  of  the  entering  portion  of  the  intestine.  There  is  reason  to  lielieve  thu 
it  frequently  takes  pluee  during  colic,  and  other  spasmodic  intestinal  affec- 
tions, without  producing  serious  effects,  being  relieved  by  the  siiontRneaw 
movement  of  the  bowels.  Almost  anyportion  of  the  bowels  may  )>ocome  the 
seat  of  thu  affection ;  but  it  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  either  at  the 
nnioti  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestines,  the  former  being  In  this  east 
received  into  the  latter,  or  at  the  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  uncommoD  in 
the  siuiill  intestines,  and  I  have  seen  it  involving  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
upper  part  of  the  rectum.  Inflammation  not  unfrequently  taken  place.  aDd. 
by  causing  tumefaction  and  adhesions,  greatly  nggmvales  the  danger.  Even 
in  this  case,  however,  the  affection,  though  generuUy  fatal,  is  nut  nocei^sarily 
BO.  The  invaginated  portion  of  bowel  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesdo 
is  established  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  portiiit 
at  their  place  of  Juuctiou;  and,  if  the  constitution  of  the  patieut  ia  sufficiently 
vigorous  OT  pliant  to  support  the  shock  of  the  obstraction,  inflammatiOTi.  aid 
gangrene,  and  the  long  subsequent  exhausting  processes  of  flonghinir  and 
reparation,  au  effectual  recovery  eventually  lakes  place.  The  diagnosLo  of 
intussusceptio  is  at  first  always  ancertaln.  It  may  be  snspectcd  when  tht 
Gymptoma  of  ohstruction  come  on  suddenly,  without  previous  disorder,  or  ■> 
Uie  consequence  of  on  attack  of  colic,  or  the  administration  of  a  don  of 
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flcttre  pnrgatiTe  medicine,  and  when  at  the  same  time  a  tnmonr,  not  preri- 
onslj  existing,  can  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  colon.  In  those  cases  which 
oontinne  long«  portions  of  the  bowel  that  haye  slonghed  away  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  stools,  after  the  restoration  of  the  alyine  CTacuations. 

TunsHng  of  the  batoel  is  still  another  cause  of  obstraction.  A  fold  or 
loop  of  the  intestines  sometimes  tnms  round  upon  itself,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Legare,  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelow  (Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum., 
July  5th,  1848),  may  even  make  two  complete  reyolutions,  thus  entirely  pre- 
Tenting  the  passage  of  the  feces.     This  rotation  sometimes  occurs  in  conse- 

;|nence  of  external  yiolence ;  but  more  frequently  without  any  known  cause. 
1 18  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines,  or  at 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  its  severer  forms  it  is  irremediable ; 
bnt  it  ia  probable  that  slight  turns  of  the  kind  are  susceptible  of  being  un- 
twisted by  movements  of  the  bowels,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  medi- 
cines. There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  existence  during  life ;  bnt  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred,  when  the  obstruction  is  sndden,  and 
unattended  with  any  discoverable  tumour. 

Btill  another  cause  of  obstruction  is  strangvlaiwn  by  the  passage  of  the 
bowel  through  some  abnormal  opening,  as,  for  example,  through  a  rent  in 
the  diaphragm,  mesentery,  mesocolon,  or  omentum. 

Organic  tumours,  formed  exterior  to  the  bowel,  may  sometimes  so  diminish 
its  caliber  as  to  produce  obstruction ;  but  this  result  is  rare ;  the  impediment 
being  seldom  so  great  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  passage  of  feces. 

Treaiment, — The  first  object  in  any  particular  case  of  obstruction  is,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. But,  when  this  is  obscure,  or  altogether  uncertain,  as  often  hap- 
Sns,  ti^at  plan  should  be  adopted  which  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  curable 
rms  of  the  complaint.  As  a  general  rule,  the  following  course  of  treatment 
is  recommended. 

If  the  pulse  and  constitution  admit,  and  especially  if  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation exist,  blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  abdomen  or  the  anus.  Spasm  of  the  bowel,  which,  if  not  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty,  may  greatly  aggravate  it,  may  thus  be  relaxed,  while  the  dan- 
gers from  inflammation  are  obviated.  Purgatives  should  be  immediately 
resorted  to,  as  recommended  for  occasional  constipation  (see  page  669) ;  and 
these  should  be  aided  by  suitable  enemata.  For  the  composition  of  the  ene- 
mata,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  simple  spasmodic  colic.  (See 
page  655.)  But,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  some  caution  is  requi- 
site. When  the  vomiting  is  very  obstinate,  and  especially  when  it  has  become 
stercoraceous,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
bowels  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and  the  only  effect  of  powerful  and 
drastic  cathartics  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  existing  irritation  or 
inflammation,  and  still  further  to  aggravate  the  vomiting.  The  reparatory 
processes  which  nature  might  be  disposed  to  institute  may  thus  possibly  be 
interfered  with,  and  a  curable  case  rendered  incurable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment,  active  purges  may  be  employed ;  but,  when  found  unsuccess- 
ftil,  they  should  not  be  urged  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Effer- 
Tescing  aperient  medicines,  or  the  saline  cathartics,  given  in  small  doses  in 
carbonic  acid  water,  should  be  preferred,  as  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
and  calculated  to  direct  downward  the  already  excited  peristaltic  action. 
Calomel  may  also  be  given  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses ;  as  it  is  often 
well  retained  by  the  stomach,  and,  if  it  do  not  purge,  may  produce  a  general 
mercurial  impression,  which  has  often  proved  highly  salutary  under  very  un- 
promismg  circumstances.     According  to  Bume,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
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creasote  to  the  purgative  dose,  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  will  often 
enable  it  to  be  retained,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  rejected. 

During  the  above  treatment,  opiates  should  be  freelj  used  to  allay  pun 
and  relax  spasm ;  and  warm  fomentations  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found 
useful  auxiliaries.  Indeed,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that  further  at- 
tempts at  purgation  can  be  of  no  avail,  but  may  even  prove  iiyurious,  opium 
ifl  the  remedy  which  is  to  be  mainly  relied  on,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned. The  repeated  injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  as  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  (see  page  670),  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  If  the  ob* 
stmction  consists  in  fecal  masses  or  other  concretions,  it  may  thus  be  loosened, 
broken  down,  and  gradually  brought  away;  if  in  intussusceptio  or  twisting  of 
the  bowel,  there  may  be  some  hope^  in  the  one  case,  of  pushing  up  the  inva- 
ginated  intestine  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  provided  adhesions  have  not 
been  formed,  and  in  the  other  of  untwisting  the  rotation  by  an  impulse  oppo- 
site to  that  which  produced  it.  To  insure  its  full  effect,  however,  the  fluid 
should  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the 
bowel  Even  the  ordinary  purgative  and  stimulant  injections  prove  much 
more  efficient  when  introduced  in  this  way.  Dr.  O'Beime  succeeded  io 
causing,  by  a  single  stimulating  ii\jection  thrown  through  a  tube  passed  nine 
or  ten  niches  up  the  rectum,  the  breaking  up  and  discharge  of  a  g^at  fecal 
mass,  which  had  been  lodged  for  six  months  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  during 
that  period  had  resisted  purgatives,  and  numerous  enemata  exhibited  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  passing  a  tube  through  the  sigmoid  flexure ; 
some  obstacle  to  its  passsge  being  offered  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
anus,  so  that  the  tube  often  curves  upon  itself,  and  forms  a  coil  in  the  rectum. 
This  difficulty  is  ascribed  by  O'Beime  to  a  contraction  which  he  supposes 
always  to  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
bowel,  and  to  relax  only  when  the  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  in  the  colon 
is  such  as  to  require  evacuation ;  the  rectum  being,  in  his  opinion,  merely  an 
instrument  for  the  expulsion  of  the  feces,  and  not  a  reservoir  for  their  reception. 
To  overcunie  this  cunstriction,  he  recommends  that  the  instrument  be  pressed 
steadily  against  it  with  considerable  force,  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger 
the  penetration  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum ;  an  accident  which  has  happened 
from  the  incautious  use  of  bougies.  (New  Views  of  DefeccUion^  dec,)  Others 
ascribe  the  difficulty  to  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  or  the  oblique  directioD 
of  the  bowel,  and  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bent  director,  or  the  in- 
jection of  some  water  through  the  tube  when  it  reaches  the  curved  part,  so  as 
to  distend  the  intestine,  and  keep  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  injection  of  large  quantities  of  air  into  the  bowels  may  be  tried. 
Mr.  D.  M'Leod  has  recorded  a  case  in  the  Ed,  Med,  Journ,  (Dec.  1857, 
p.  619),  in  which  stereoraceous  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  obstruction 
attended  a  painful  circumscribed  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  man*s  fist,  to 
the  right  of  and  below  the  umbilicus,  and  which,  after  the  vain  use  of  leech- 
ing, purgatives,  enemata,  <fcc.,  gave  way  promptly  to  the  pressure  of  air 
thrown  into  the  bowels.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  such 
as  is  used  by  the  gas-fitters,  while  the  escape  of  the  air  was  prevented  by  i 
cone  of  lint  wrapped  around  the  injection-pipe  at  its  base.  Similar  success, 
in  a  case  of  supposed  intussusceptio,  was  obtained  through  the  expansive 
force  of  air,  by  Dr.  K.  G.  Tate,  of  West  Point,  Georgia :  but  in  this  case 
the  air  was  extricated  within  the  bowels,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  them. 
Having  injected  about  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  he  next  introduced  forty 
g^ns  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  immediately  af- 
terwaixls  the  same  quantity  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  made  in  the 
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same  proportioiui ;  pressure  being  maintained  with  a  compress  apon  the  fiin- 
dament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  gas  evolved.  The  patient 
ccMopUdned  of  great  distension,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  compress,  had  a 
free  discharge  of  fecal  matter,  with  the  water  and  air.  (St.  Louis  Med,  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  Nov.  1857,  p.  553,  from  the  Oeo.  South.  Med.  Joum.) 

Ibhacco  enemata  have  sometimes  been  found  effectual  in  very  threatening 
eases,  but  must  be  used  verj  cautiously.  (See  page  655.)  Dr.  Alexander 
succeeded,  in  an  obstinate  case,  by  introducing  a  long  tube  into  the  rectum, 
throwing  up  through  this,  by  means  of  a  syringe  fitted  to  it,  more  than  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  then  withdrawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe,  so  as  to 
bring  atmospheric  pressure  to  hear  upon  the  boujel.  (Lond.  Med.  and 
Fhys.  Joum.f  Dec.  1827.)  Metallic  mercury  has  by  its  great  weight  forced 
obstructions  which  have  resisted  other  means.  It  is  recommended  in  the 
quantity  of  a  pound  or  more,  given  in  doses  of  four  ounces  at  intervals  of  a 
few  hours ;  but  it  should  be  employed  only  as  a  last  resort.  Cold  vxUer 
thrown  upon  the  lower  extremities  and  abdomen^  has  occasionally  proved 
effectual.  Dr.  R.  H.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia,  overcame  an  obstruction 
which  threatened  speedy  death,  by  first  throwing  a  quart  of  ice-cold  water 
into  the  rectum,  then  suspending  the  patient  by  his  feet  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber,  and  kneading  the  abdomen  with  considerable  force.  The  signs  of 
obstruction  ceased,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  patient  evacuated  the  injected 
water  with  feculent  matter.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  547.) 

Efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  should  never  be  abandoned  so  long  as 
life  continues.  If  one  measure  fail,  another  should  be  tried,  and  nothing 
which  affords  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  should  be  neglected ;  for 
soccess  has  often  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner,  in  these  cases,  when 
there  scarcely  seemed  ground  for  hope.  When  the  strength  of  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fail,  it  should  be  supported  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  food.  Wine- 
whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  milk-punch,  animal 
terot^,  &c.,  may  be  employed.  Lime-water  and  milk,  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  will  sometimes  lie  upon  the  stomach,  when  other  nutriment 
is  rejected.  Opiates  should  be  administered  throughout  the  case,  if  required 
to  give  ease  or  produce  sleep.  In  low  states  of  the  system,  it  maybe  proper 
to  employ  the  purgative  tinctures,  as  those  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna  and  jalap, 
&c. ,  preferably  to  other  forms  of  cathartic  medicine.  In  those  cases  which  run 
on  for  months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  carefully,  in  order 
to  meet  any  offered  indication,  and  favour  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  particular  cases  of  obstruction. 
EHiould  the  complaint  depend  upon  feces  or  concretions  lodged  in  the  rectum, 
tiie  aid  of  the  finger  or  of  instruments  should  be  resorted  to.  (See  page  670.) 
The  latter,  if  cautiously  used,  may  be  even  applied  to  similar  obstructions  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  magnesia  has  concreted  in  the  bowels,  acidulous  liquids  should  be  given 
with  the  purgative.  When  the  obstruction  depends  on  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum, resort  should  be  had  to  the  bougie,  unless  in  cases  of  scirrhus  or  cancer, 
in  which  this  instrument  can  do  no  good,  and  may  prove  injurious  by  tearing 
the  easily  lacerated  structure.  In  permanent  impediments  of  this  kind,  the 
best  plan  is  to  administer  frequently  small  doses  of  the  saline  cathartics,  so 
as  to  keep  the  passages  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thus  prevent  irritation.  The 
use  of  laxative  mineral  waters  has  been  found  very  beneficial,  under  such  cir- 
enmstances,  in  alleviating  the  pains  and  protracting  the  life  of  the  patient 
If  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  intussusceptio,  twisting 
of  the  bowel,  or  other  form  of  internal  strangulation,  there  may  possibly, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  be  some  pro- 
priety m  opening  the  abdomen,  and  removing  the  mechanical  impediment ;  at 
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least  the  question  of  an  operation  may  be  entertained.     A  saocessfiil  case  of 
the  kind  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  Eberle's  Practice  of  Medicine  (2d  ed.,  voL  iL 

£.  341),  quoted  from  Eufeland^s  Journal  for  February,  1826;  and  another 
recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Retrospect  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
(May,  1849,  p.  121).  Many  cases  of  obstruction  from  disease  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  rectum  are  on  record,  in  which  the  descending  colon  was  suocess- 
fhlly  opened  by  an  incision  through  the  loins  or  in  the  groin.  Of  these 
cases,  some  terminated  unfavourably  immediately  after  the  operation,  and 
others  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  but,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  the 

{atients  survived  a  long  time,  with  only  the  inconvenience  of  an  artificial  amis, 
n  most  of  these  favourable  cases,  however,  death  ultimately  occurred,  either 
from  a  closure  of  the  artificial  opening,  or  from  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  obstruction  originated.  In  almost  all,  the  life  of  the  patient  wai 
prolonged  more  or  less  by  the  operation.  "*" 


Article    ri. 

WORMS  IN  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Five  different  species  of  worms  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  first 
briefly  describe  these  parasites,  then  give  some  observations  upon  the  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  management  of  intestinal  worms  in  general,  and  lastly  treat 
of  what  is  peculiar,  in  these  respects,  to  each  species. 

1.  Ascaris  lumbncoides. — Bound  worm, — This  worm  has  frequently  been 
called  lumbricuSf  or  in  the  plural  lumbrici,  from  a  supposed  identity  with  the 
common  earth-worm,  from  which,  however,  it  is  wholly  distinct  It  has  a 
cylindrical  body,  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  generally  from  six  to  twelTe 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish, 
or  pale-reddish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent  when  first  voided.  The 
head  is  at  the  slenderest  extremity,  and  is  distinguished  by  three  tubercles 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  alimentary  canal  is  distinct  from  the  general 
parietes,  and  runs  from  the  mouth  near  one  end  of  the  worm,  to  the  anus 
near  the  other.  The  surface  exhibits  numerous  circular  fibres,  and  four  lon- 
gitudinal equidistant  lines,  the  former  indicating  the  course  of  the  muscles, 
the  latter  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  two  sexes  are  in  different  in- 
dividuals. The  male  is  smaller  and  much  less  abundant  than  the  female,  and 
has  its  tail  shortly  curved,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straighter  and  thicker. 
The  latter  is  also  distinguished  by  a  constriction,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
vulva,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  ex- 
ternal genitals  of  the  male  are  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

2.  Ascaris  vermicularis. — Oxyurin  vermicularis.  Bremser. —  Thread- 
worm.— Seat-worm. — Maxo-worm. — This  worm  is  most  commonly  designated 
by  the  plural  term  ascarides.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  intestinal  worms,  the 
male  not  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  female  being  about  five  lines  in  length. 
It  is  very  slender,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  small  piece  of  thread,  whence  one  of  its  names  was  derived.  The  head, 
as  in  the  former  species,  is  furnished  with  three  tubercles,  which  are  but  faintly 
marked,  and  the  body  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  tail,  which,  in  the 
female,  is  slender  and  pointed ;  in  the  male,  somewhat  thicker,  obtuse,  and 
"spirally  inflected."  The  interior  structure  resembles  that  of  A.  lumbricoides. 

3.  Tricocephalus  disjyar. — Long  thread-ioorm. — This  worm  is  an  inch  or 

*  See  a  statement  by  C.  II.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  (roz.,  March, 
1852,  p.  802. 
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tiro  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  anterior, 
constitating  abont  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  is  scarcelj 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  and  suddenly  swells  out  into  the  mnch  thicker  but 
shorter  posterior  portion.  Hence  the  names  tricocephalus  (from  ^pt^,  hair, 
and  JsM^aXfi,  head),  and  diapar,  unequal  Like  the  two  preceding  worms,  this 
also  has  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  and  the  different  sexes  in  different  indi- 
Tiduals.  The  digestiye  tube,  commencing  in  a  small  orbicular  mouth,  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  animal  to  the  anus  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  being  straight  in  the  capillary  portion,  and  sacculated  in 
the  larger.  The  male,  which  is  generally  found  convoluted,  is  smaller  than 
the  female.  The  former  has  at  the  posterior  extremity  a  projecting  sheathed 
spiculum,  the  latter  a  foramen  which  serves  both  for  anus  and  Tulva. 

4.  Tsenia  9olium. — Common  tape-toorm — Long  tape-worm. — The  tsania 
varies  much  in  length,  being,  as  generally  found,  Arom  five  to  ten  feet  long, 
but  sometimes  reaching  sixty,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet.  It  is  flat,  and  where  largest,  three  or  four  lines  broad,  but 
tapers  gradually  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  slender  and  thread- 
like. The  body  consists  of  numerous  segments,  which  are  most  distinct  at  a 
distance  from  the  head,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  worm,  are  longer  than 
they  are  broad,  resembling  when  separated  the  seeds  of  a  gourd,  whence  the 
animal  has  sometimes  been  called  Tsenia  cucurbUina,  or  gourd-worm.  The 
head  is  small  and  flattish,  having  a  projecting  papilla  in  the  centre,  fhmished 
with  a  double  circle  of  hooks,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting,  and 
surrounded  by  four  equidistant  circular  somewhat  raised  disks,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  mouths,  but  in  fact  appear  to  be 
suckers,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
bowel.  From  these  run  two  parallel  canals,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  segments,  from  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other,  being  con- 
nected by  numerous  transverse  vessels.  These  canals  are  not  distinct  from 
the  body,  but  merely  passages  excavated,  as  it  were,  in  the  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  differ  materially  in  character  from  the 
digestive  tube  of  the  three  species  before  described.  Each  joint  has  a  mar- 
ginal foramen  in  the  centre  of  a  prominent  papilla;  and  the  foramina  occur 
altemately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  animal.  These  lateral  pores  are  con- 
nected by  a  duct  with  an  ovarium,  occupying  the  centre  of  each  segment; 
and  the  ova,  as  they  escape,  are  suppos^  to  be  fertilized  by  a  fluid  derived 
from  a  vesicle,  the  duct  of  which  opens  at  the  same  point  as  that  from  the 
ovary ;  so  that  in  this  worm  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  contained  in  the 
same  individual. 

6.  Bothriocephalus  latus. —  Tsenia  lata. — Broad  tape-worm. — ^The  body 
of  this  worm  is  also  long  and  flat,  but  is  broader  than  that  of  the  tsenia,  being 
fh)m  four  to  ten  lines  in  breadth.  It  is  distinguished  also  by  the  shape  of 
the  segments,  which  are  broader  than  they  are  long ;  by  the  form  of  the  head, 
which  is  small,  elongated,  without  the  hooks  and  the  four  circular  disks  or 
suckers  of  tenia,  and  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  longitudinal  fossa  on  each 
aide  (whence  Bothriocephalua  from  Podpwv,  a  fossa  or  ditch,  and  xs^aXT^^  head) ; 
and  by  having  for  mouth  a  single  minute  pore  in  the  centre  between  the  foss®, 
or  else  two  pores,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  lobe.  The  foramina  supposed 
to  be  the  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  ova,  are  situated  not  on  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  segments  altemately  as  in  the  taenia,  but  in  a  single  row,  each 
segment  having  one  pore  in  its  centre.  The  longitudinal  tube  is  arranged 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  being  a  mere  excavation  in  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  animal,  without  a  distinct  coating.  The  bothriocephalus  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  less  opaque  than  the  taenia,  and,  when  kept  in  sJcohol,  has  a 
somewhat  opaline  appearance. 
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The  above  descriptions  are  condensed,  with  some  modifioations,  firom  those 
by  Dr.  Farre,  in  Tweedie's  System  of  Practical  Medicine.  Otlier  animab 
besides  those  described  are  sometimes  fonnd  in  the  hnman  IntestineR,  but  none 
pecoliar  to  this  situation.  The  eggs,  larvse,  or  young  of  Tarious  insects^ 
worms,  lizards,  and  serpents,  haye  been  taken  in  with  the  food  or  drink,  or 
have  crept  into  the  mouth  or  anus  during  sleep,  and,  having  undergone  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  development  in  the  alimentary  canal,  have  produced 
derangements  of  health,  sometimes  long  continued,  and  of  the  most  serious 
character.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  medical  jouraak, 
or  other  periodicals;  and,  much  allowance  being  made  for  exaggeration, 
enough  remains  to  justify  Uie  above  statement  Among  the  animals  particu- 
larly enumerated  are  Chrdius  aquaticus,  or  horse-hair  worm,  different  species 
of  Hirudo  or  leech,  different  species  of  Musca  or  fly,  PhaUtna  pinguinali», 
Triton  palustris,  and  Lacerta  aquatica.  (Good,  Stttdy  of  Medicine.)  But 
none  of  these  produce  symptoms  by  which  they  could  be  respectively  charac- 
terized. Their  effects  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  proper  parasites 
of  the  bowels,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment 

Oeneral  Observatuma, 

Symptoms, — In  consequence  of  their  movements,  the  interruption  they 
offer  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  probably  other  modes 
of  irritation,  worms  very  generally  occasion  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, sometimes  spasmodic,  sometimes  described  as  gnawing  or  biting,  tad 
not  unfrcquently  of  a  vague  indescribable  character,  and  yet  very  distressing. 
Sympathetic  with  this  is  a  sensation  of  itching  at  the  anus  and  at  the  noi- 
tnls,  producing  a  disposition  to  scratch  the  fundament,  and  to  pick  the  nose, 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  verminous  affection.  The  bowels  are 
often  disordered,  being  sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  relaxed,  with 
occasional  tenesmus,  and  mucous  or  bloody  discharges  as  in  dysentery.  The 
mucus  is  sometimes  in  shreds  or  flakes,  which  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken 
for  fragments  of  the  partially  digested  worms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  po^ 
tions  of  undigested  food  to  pass  with  the  feces.  The  appetite  is  exceedingly 
variable,  in  some  eases  natural,  in  others  deficient,  craving,  or  depraved,  one 
condition  not  unfrequently  alternating  with  another.  The  belly  is  often 
swollen,  hard,  and  tympanitic,  the  breath  heavy  or  fetid,  and  the  tongue 
furred,  with  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Swellings  of 
the  upper  lip,  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  disposition  to  grind  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  are  other  characteristic  symptoms. 

But  the  effects  often  extend  beyond  the  alimentary  canal,  and  various  de- 
rangements of  health  are  experienced  in  consequence  either  of  the  direct  irri- 
tation of  the  worms,  or  of  the  disordered  digestion  which  they  occasion.  Among 
the  most  common  of  these  are  nervous  affections ;  such  as  fretfulness,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  wakefulness  or  somnolence,  disturbed  sleep,  sudden  starting 
out  of  sleep  as  if  from  fright,  vertigo,  headache,  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
eyelids,  dilated  pupils,  perverted  vision,  temporary  blindness,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  partial  deafness.  General  convulsions  are  not  unfrequent  in  children, 
and  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those  of  hydrocephalus  have  been  ascribed 
to  worms,  and  have  ceased  on  their  expulsion.  Cases  of  chorea,  melancholy, 
hypochondriasis,  and  even  insanity  have  been  referred  with  apparent  reason 
to  the  same  cause.  In  addition  to  these  affections,  may  be  mentioned  obsti- 
nate cough,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  dyspnoea,  palpitations,  hysteria,  menorrhagia, 
and  a  general  cachectic  state  of  system,  marked  by  a  languid  circulation,  a 
pale  or  sallow  skin,  sunken  eyes,  a  livid  circle  about  the  eyelids,  and  general 
emaciation,  or  oedema.  A  febrile  condition  occasionally  accompanies  worms, 
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with  daily  exacerbations  and  remiBsions,  a  tumid  abdomen,  offensiye  breath, 
and  frequently  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppression.  The  name  of  worm  fever 
by  which  it  has  been  called  indicates  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  its  origin. 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  worms  are  capable  of  producing  it ;  but  any 
other  cause  which  induces  protracted  intestinal  irritation,  with  disordered 
digestion,  may  have  the  same  effect ;  and  there  is  no  such  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  fever  and  the  worms  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name. 

As  to  many  of  the  above-described  conditions,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  bear  to  the  worms  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  and  sometimes 
whether  the  connection  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence.  That  worms  are 
Bometimes  the  cause,  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequently  observed  fact,  that 
all  the  phenomena  vanish  when  they  are  removed.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility  favour  the  production  of  worms ; 
and  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  development  of  these  parasites  are 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  various  derangements  by  their  direct  action,  wholly 
independent  of  the  worms ;  so  that  the  two  may  coexist  without  any  neces- 
sary connection  as  cause  and  effect  Persons  in  apparently  perfect  health  are 
occasionally  affected  with  worms,  which  give  no  signs  of  their  existence  until 
they  are  observed  in  the  ordinary  passages,  or  are  expelled  during  some  acute 
attack  of  disease,  either  by  the  medicines  employed,  or  the  influence  of  the 
disease  itself;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  worms  in  the  bowels  of 
individuals  after  death,  who  have  evinced  no  signs  of  them  during  life.  Hence 
some  have  inferred  that  they  are  generally  if  not  always  harmless,  and  per- 
sona have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  they  perform  a  useful  office, 
being  intended  as  scavengers  to  clear  off  the  noxious  matters  contained  in  the 
bowels.  But  these  opinions  are  opposed  to  general  experience ;  and,  though 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  disturb  the  system  of  a  perfectly  healthy  individual, 
supposed  to  be  affected  with  worms,  by  active  measures  for  their  expulsion ; 
yet,  when  associated  with  derangement  of  health,  whether  as  cause  or  effect, 
they  should  always  engage  attention,  and  be  removed  if  possible ;  as  their 
removal,  under  such  circumstances,  is  often  followed  by  the  best  results. 

A  new  means  of  diagnosis  is  now  offered  in  the  microscope.  It  appears  that 
even  when  no  worms  are  discharged  from  the  bowels,  their  ova  often  are  so ; 
and,  in  any  suspected  case,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these 
0T%  may  decide  by  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  discharges  when  sub- 
mitted to  microscopic  examination,  whether  the  patient  is  affected  with 
worms  or  not ;  and  not  only  this,  but  may  also  determine  the  species  of  the 
parasite.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Rausom,  upon  this  subject, 
with  illustrative  figures,  is  contained  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Oor 
zeUe  for  June,  1856  (p.  598). 

Appearances  after  death.. — Worms  are  rarely  fatal ;  but  opportunities 
are  often  afforded,  in  cases  of  death  from  other  causes,  to  observe  the  patho- 
logical changes  they  produce  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  are  very 
alight,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  with  occasionally  an  increased 
▼ascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  supposed  that  worms  are 
capable  of  piercing  the  intestine,  and  escaping  through  its  parietes ;  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  engaged  in  small  openings  in  the  coats  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  even  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opcDings  were  the  result  of  previous  ulceration,  or 
of  changes  after  death,  as  in  an  instance  in  which  great  numbers  were  ob- 
aenred  to  have  escaped  through  holes  in  the  stomach,  which  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Worms  have  also 
been  discharged  with  pus  from  external  abbesses  connected  with  the  bowels ; 
bat  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  the  ulcera- 
tive and  suppurative  processes  had  some  other  origin  than  the  irritation  of 
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the  worms.  The  tricocephalns,  however,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  insert- 
ing its  capillary  head  into  the  substance  of  the  mncons  membrane;  and  a  case 
is  on  record,  in  which  the  csBcnm  was  found  perforated  as  if  with  a  namber 
of  pin  holes,  and  the  lining  membrane  much  eroded  by  worms  of  this  genua. 
(Brooks,  quoted  by  Farre,  in  Tweedie^s  System  of  Prod,  Med.) 

Causes. — The  origin  of  intestinal  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  their  presence  in  the 
alimentary  canal  has  led  some  to  the  notion  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal 
generation ;  but,  before  a  mode  of  production  so  contrary  to  the  general  course 
of  nature  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  their  origin  from  t 
parent  animal  is  quite  impossible.  This  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See 
page  137.)  The  conclusion  there  come  to  is,  that  these  parasites  obey  the 
general  laws  of  animal  nature,  as  well  in  the  mode  of  their  generation,  as  in 
tiiat  of  their  development  and  growth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ova,  received  into  the  alimentary  canal,  are  capable 
of  development  in  a  healthy  state  of  this  structure,  as  worms  are  sometimes 
found  in  individuals  who  are  apparently  quite  free  from  disease ;  but,  neve^ 
theless,  it  is  certain  that  their  growth  is  favoured  by  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  particularly  by  a  feeble  or  disordered  state  of 
digestion.  Hence,  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  of  scrofidous  tendency,  and 
of  general  depraved  health,  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them.  It  is  supposed 
that  an  excess  of  food  over  the  powers  of  digestion  is  favourable  to  their 
growth.  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetite  has,  therefore,  the  same  effect 
as  defective  digestion.  The  use  of  certain  articles  of  food  also  predisposes  to 
worms,  such  as  crude  vegetables,  unripe  fruits,  and  indigestible  substances  in 
general.  Bad  bread,  spoiled  cheese  and  meat«,  the  flesh  of  diseased  animalSi 
and  the  use  of  bad  water  as  drink,  are  fruitfhl  sources  of  verminous  affections. 
It  is  said  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  occur  epidemically ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  close  examination  might  trace  their 
origin  to  some  impropriety  of  diet  affecting  great  numbers  of  individuals ;  and 
the  same  remark  is  perhaps  applicable  to  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  some 
regions  of  country  are  much  more  subject  to  worms  than  others.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  favour 
the  production  of  worms ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  most  abund- 
ant in  moist  countries,  and  during  a  long  prevalence  of  warm  damp  weather. 
Children,  after  weaning,  and  up  to  about  the  age  of  pul>erty,  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  with  worms  than  either  very  young  infants  or  adults,  proba- 
bly owin*;:  to  the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  is  often  ill  adapted  to  their  yet 
immature  powers  of  digestion. 

Kecent  developments  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  long  tape-worm, 
or  Ta'uia  solium,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  formerly  dark  subject.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  worm,  though  it  produces  ova  abundantly,  does  not 
multi[)ly  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Experiments  have  now  shown,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  these  ova,  escaping  in  vast  numbers  from  the  body 
with  the  feculent  discharges,  either  separate,  or  still  engaged  in  the  evacu- 
ated joints  of  the  worm,  are  consumed  by  other  animals,  especially  the  hog, 
in  the  "intestines  of  whicli  they  break  a  firm  investment  which  encloses  them, 
and  set  free  an  embryo,  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  perforate  the  coats  of 
the  bowel,  and  make  its  way  to  its  destined  home  in  the  muscles,  areolar 
tissue,  or  other  part  of  the  animal.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  embiyo 
is  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  first  entering  a 
blood-vessel,  and  being  carried  along  with  the  blood  into  the  interior  of  the 
organ  which  it  is  to  inhabit.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  species  Cf/s(icercus, 
the  (7.  cellulosa,  which  continues  to  dwell,  perhaps  harmlessly,  in  its  birth- 
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place  until  the  death  of  the  animal.  (Seepage  141.)  It  retains,  howeyer, 
its  Yitality,  prepared  for  a  further  development,  when  it  can  find  a  place 
snitable  for  the  purpose.  As  the  flesh  of  hogs  is  generally  submitted  to 
a  cooking  process,  before  it  is  eaten  by  ciyilized  men,  the  Cysticerens  usually 
perishes,  and  no  harm  results.  But  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  raw  flesh  of 
the  animal  is  taken  inadyertently  into  the  mouth,  as  for  example  from  the 
hands  or  knife  of  the  butcher,  the  cook,  &c.,  and  being  then  swallowed, 
carries  with  it  the  animalcule  into  the  alimentary  cans^,  where  it  is  de- 
Teloped  into  the  tape-worm.  The  experimental  proof  of  this  course  of  pro- 
pagation and  dcTelopment  was  first  given  by  Eiichenmeister ;  and  his  state- 
ments have  since  been  confirmed  by  Yon  Siebold  and  others.  It  appears 
that  each  species  of  Taenia  has  its  own  Cysticerens ;  and  that,  in  general,  each 
species  of  the  parasite  can  undergo  complete  development  only  in  a  particular 

Secies  of  the  higher  animals.  If  we  admit  the  correctness  of  this  history  of 
e  tape-worm,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  all  the  other  in- 
testinal worms  may  have  their  orig^  in  ova  introduced  into  the  body  from 
without. 

Treatment. — Two  indications  are  presented,  first,  to  expel  the  worms 
from  the  bowels,  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  their  reproduction. 

The  first  indico^n  may  be  fulfilled  by  active  purgatives,  which  expel  them 
by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement,  or  by  anthelmintic  medicines,  which 
favour  their  expulsion  through  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  bowels,  by 
rendering  them  less  able  or  less  disposed  to  resist  this  contraction.  But  a 
more  effectual  plan  is  to  combine  these  two  modes,  thus  at  the  same  time 
bringing  a  greater  force  to  bear  upon  the  worms,  and  diminishing  their 
powers  of  resistance.  The  purgatives  and  anthelmintics  may  be  given  con- 
Jointly  ;  or  the  latter  maybe  administered  night  and  morning  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  followed  by  the  former 

Anthelmintics  are  medicines  which  prove  disagreeable  to  the  worms,  and 
thereby  dispose  them  to  leave  the  bowels,  or  so  debilitate  them  as  to  disable 
them  from  maintaining  their  position,  or  destroy  their  life,  and  thus  expose 
them  to  the  expulsive  powers  of  the  intestines,  or  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach.  They  may  produce  these  effects  by  acting  on  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  worm,  as  medicines  and  poisons  act  on  the  human  system,  or  by  mechan- 
.kally  bruising  or  wounding  it  Among  those  which  operate  in  the  former 
method  may  be  mentionedpinit-roo^,  azedarach,  the  hark  of  Andira  inermis, 
male/em^  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  koomso,  walnut-rind,  common  salt, 
camphor,  various  bitters,  and  numerous  substances  characterized  by  contain- 
ing a  strongly  odorous  or  highly  stimulating  volatile  oil,  as  turpentine,  copaiba, 
Mvine,  chenopodium,  or  American  wormseed,  semen  santonicx,  or  European 
warmseed,  tansy,  rue,  vxyrmxcood,  garlic,  and  assafetida.  Several  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  themselves  are  still  more  efiQcacious,  especially  the  oil  of  turpentine 
and  that  of  chenopodiunu  Electricity  passed  through  the  bowels,  in  suc- 
cessive and  somewhat  violent  shocks,  has  been  supposed  to  injure  or  kill  the 
worms,  and  favour  their  expulsion  by  cathartics.  The  mechanical  anthelmin- 
tics are  chiefly  cowhage,  which  wounds  and  sometimes  destroys  the  worms  by 
the  sharp  bristles  of  its  pods,  and  the  pouoder  of  tin,  or  of  zinc,  which  bruises 
or  scratches  them  by  its  angular  particles.  Metallic  mercury,  which  has 
been  recommended  in  worms,  undoubtedly  operates  by  its  great  weight.  The 
fixed  oils  are  thought  to  act  as  anthelmintics  by  covering  the  surface  of  the 
worm,  and  thus  closing  its  respiratory  pores  against  the  entrance  of  air. 

In  the  choice  of  purgatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  anthelmintic 
properties.  Thus,  calomel  is  a  powerful  vermifuge,  much  more  so  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  its  mere  cathartic  power.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  proves  disagreeable  or  ii\{urious  to  the  worm  by  the 
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acrid  property  of  the  bile  which  it  causes  to  be  secreted.  Aloes  is  also  thought 
to  possess  vennifnge  properties,  independently  of  its  pnrgatiTe  action,  owing 
to  its  intense  bitterness ;  this  property  being  considered  by  some  as  extremely 
offensive  to  worms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colocynth.  If  there  ia  truth  in 
the  supposition  before  alluded  to,  of  the  suffocating  action  of  fixed  oils  on  the 
worm,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  these  oils  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  castor  oil  and  olii:e  oU 
ought  to  be  efficacious  anthelmintics.  The  oil  of  turpentine  in  very  large 
doses,  and  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  unite  purgative  and  anthelndntie 
powers.  Considered  independently  of  anthelmintic  properties,  those  cathar* 
tics  are  the  most  powerfully  vermifuge  which  act  with  greatest  energy  on  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels.  Senna,  jalap,  scammony,  aloes,  black  hellebore, 
cevadilla,  colocynth,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  elaterium  have  been  used, 
variously  combined,  and  in  various  modes  of  preparation ;  but,  except  in  veiy 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  proper  anthelmintics,  with  the  less 
violent  of  these  cathartics,  than  to  endanger  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  by  a  resort  to  the  most  energetic. 

To  meet  the  second  indication,  that,  namely,  of  preventing  the  reproduction 
of  the  worms  when  once  destroyed  or  evacuated,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  food  and  drink  of  the  patient,  and,  if  the  digestion  is  feeble,  to  promote 
that  function  by  tonic  medicines,  exercise,  and  other  suitable  measures.  Ex- 
cess in  eating,  indigestible  substances,  unwholesome  food  of  all  kinds,  and 
unwholesome  drinks  should  be  avoided.  Of  the  tonics,  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  probably  the  most  efficacious ;  though  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously  combined  with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo. 
The  bitters  in  which  the  tonic  principle  is  associated  with  an  anthelmintie 
volatile  oil,  as  wormwood,  tansy,  and  me,  were  formerly  much  used,  and  are 
probably  not  without  a  peculiar  efficacy.  When  there  is  excess  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  lime-water,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  may  be  use- 
fully associated  with  the  bitters.  The  rules  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  may  be  considered  as  in  force  in  the  present  case.  Yeiy  often, 
however,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  all  unpleasant  symptoms  cease, 
and  no  further  treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  an  obvious  inference,  from  the 
history  of  tlic  tai>e-worm  before  given,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
allow  the  flesh  of  no  animal  to  enter  the  stomach,  either  accidentally  or  as 
food,  which  has  not  previously  been  subjected,  in  the  curing  or  cooking  pro- 
cess, to  some  agency  which  must  necessarily  extinguish  the  life  of  any 
parasitic  genns  that  may  possibly  be  contained  in  it. 

1.  Round- WORM. — Ascaris  lumbricoides. — The  round  worm  generally 
inhabits  the  small  intestines ;  but  not  unfrequently  makes  its  way  upward 
into  the  stomach,  or  downward  into  the  rectum;  and  sometimes  escapes  from 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  anus.  It  occasionally  enters 
other  passages  which  communicate  with  that  canal ;  having  been  found  in 
the  posterior  nares,  the  trachea,  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  and  the 
gall-bladder.  It  is  sometimes  solitary ;  but  more  generally  in  considerable 
numbers ;  and  two  hundred  have  been  known  to  jaxss  from  one  patient  in  a 
week.  The  worm  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  intestinal  mucus,  which  is 
usually  copious  where  these  parasites  exist.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
children,  occasionally  in  adults,  and  seldom  in  old  persons.  Of  all  the  differ- 
ent worms  that  infest  the  bowels,  this  is  usually  considered  as  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  certainly  is  so  with  the  exception  of  the  tricocephalns. 

The  symptoms  are  those  already  enumerated  as  resulting  from  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  most  characteristic  signs  are  perhaps  a  tumid  abdo- 
men, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  depraved  appetite,  picking  of  the  nose,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep.    When  these  worms  exist  in  the  stomach, 
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they  occasion  pecnliar  deranged  sensations  in  the  epigastrinm,  ?rith  nansea, 
and  frequent  retching,  and  motions  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  if  he  were 
choking  from  something  in  the  throat,  produced  probably  by  attempts  of  the 
worm  to  enter  the  oesophagns,  or  by  its  actual  presence  in  that  tube.  When 
these  motions  occur  in  an  infant,  the  round  worm  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
in  the  stomach.  But  the  only  certain  proof  that  a  patient  is,  or  has  been 
labouring  under  this  worm,  is  the  sight  of  it  after  it  has  passed  from  the 
bowels,  or  been  discharged  firom  the  stomach.  It  sometimes  comes  away 
spontaneously  f)rom  the  anus,  and  is  not  unfrequently  evacuated  with  the 
feces,  thus  affording  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  general  course  of  treatment  for  worms  already  described  is  applicable 
to  this  species.  A  good  remedy  at  the  commencement,  and  one  which  will 
alone,  in  a  g^at  majority  of  cases,  produce  an  evacuation  of  the  worms,  is 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  pink-root,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  correct  the 
griping  property  of  the  cathartic,  manna  to  cover  the  taste,  and  fennelseed 
or  other  aromatic  to  correct  the  flavour,  and  to  render  the  whole  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach.  This  infusion  may  be  given  in  a  small  dose  once  or 
twice  a  day,  so  as  to  produce  two  or  three  evacuations  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  may  be  continued  daily,  or  every  other  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  a  longer  period,  if  necessary,  and  if  it  do  not  too  much  debilitate  the 
patient*  A  little  savine  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
infusion,  in  obstinate  cases.  Another  good  preparation  is  the  officinal  fluid 
extract  of  spigelia  and  senna,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  repeated  as  above. 

If  evidences  of  deranged  biliary  secretion  are  presented,  or  the  bowels  are 
too  irritable  for  the  use  of  the  above  infusion,  or  if  the  infusion  has  failed,  or 
any  difficulty  exists  in  the  way  of  its  exhibition,  calomel  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously  resorted  to.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  anthel- 
mintics, and  has  the  great  advantage,  in  the  cases  of  children,  of  easy  admin- 
istration. It  is  best  given  in  connection  with  powdered  spigelia,  and  followed 
at  a  proper  interval  by  castor  oil.  To  a  child  four  grains  of  calomel  and 
sixteen  of  spigelia  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
in  the  morning;  and  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  once  and  again,  if  required, 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  In  adults,  the  calomel  and  pink-root  may 
be  associated  with  some  quicker  cathartic,  as  jalap,  scammony,  or  compound 
.extract  of  colocynth. 

Another  plan  is  to  administer,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  successive 
days,  a  dose  of  some  anthelmintic,  and  afterwards  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel 
or  other  cathartic,  to  expel  the  debilitated  or  dead  worms.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  half  a  fluidounce  or  a  fluidounce  of  the  officinal  infu- 
sion of  pink-root,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder ;  from  twenty 
to  forty  grains  of  powdered  wormseed  (chenopodium),  or  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  the  volatile  oil ;  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
or  a  drachm  of  an  electuary  made  by  incorporating  the  bristles  of  cowhage 
with  syrup  or  molasses,  may  be  employed.  OU  of  turpentine  is  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  stomachic  worms,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp, 
of  Philadelphia.  In  our  Southern  States,  where  the  pride  of  China  (Melia 
Aiedarach)  grows,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  that  tree  (Azedarach,  U.  S.)  is 
much  employed.  Four  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  are  boiled  with  two  pints  of 
water  down  to  one,  and  a  tablespoonful  is  given  to  a  child  for  a  dose.  The 
cedar-apple,  an  excrescence  upon  the  branches  of  Juniperus  Yirginiana, 
or  common  red-cedar,  has  been  highly  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 

*  B. — Seniw,  Spieellfe,  hE  ^sb  ;  MagnesisB  Sulphat.  ^g ;  Mannn  5J ;  Foeniculi  3^ ; 
AqoflB  fnreni.  Oj.  To  be  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  TeaseL  Dose,  for  a 
eUld  two  yean  old,  about  f  Jas ;  for  an  adult  f  5i\j  or  fjiv. 
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to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder,  repeated  as  above  mentioned,  and  will  often 
prove  effectual.  The  above  anthelmintics  may  be  employed  Buceessively,  one 
of  them  sometimes  succeeding  when  another  has  fiuled. 

In  nervons  cases,  advantage  may  resnlt  from  combining  assafetida,  garlic, 
or  valerian  with  the  more  decided  anthelmintics.  When  the  digestion  is 
feeble,  the  vegetable  bitters,  or  chalybeate  preparations  should  be  employed 
in  a  similar  connection,  and,  in  cases  of  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  add 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  antacids  should  also  be  added.  These  different 
remedies  may  be  combined  in  the  liquid  form,  in  that  of  powder,  electuary,  or 
pill,  to  suit  the  views  of  the  practitioner,  or  the  convenience  of  the  patient 
Care  must  be  taken,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  to  provide  against 
tiieir  reproduction,  as  directed  in  page  686. 

2.  Thread- WORM. — Ascarides. — Maw-toorm. — Ascaris  vermicularia.^ 
The  peculiar  seat  of  ascarides  is  the  rectum ;  but  they  sometimes  also  inhalRt 
the  colon,  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  stomach,  and  to 
have  derived  from  this  circumstance  their  name  of  maw-yxMrm  ;  though  Dr. 
Oood  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  name  rather  to  the  disagreeable  sensatioiiB 
they  produce  in  the  stomach,  from  sympathy  with  the  rectum,  than  to  their 
actual  presence  in  the  former  viscus.  In  the  female  they  sometimes  enter 
the  vagina,  giving  rise  to  severe  irritation  and  intense  itching,  and  even  to 
symptoms  of  nymphomania.  They  are  usually  in  great  numbers,  and  mul- 
tiply very  rapidly.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  them ;  but  thej  are  most 
firequent  in  children. 

Their  characteristic  symptom  is  an  itching  sensation  at  the  anus,  which  is 
often  distressing  and  almost  insupportable,  especially  in  the  evening,  and 
after  the  patient  has  become  warm  in  bed.  Tenesmus,  mucous  or  bloody 
discharges,  and  small  tumours  about  the  anus  are  also  among  their  effects. 
These  local  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  all  that  are  exhibited;  but  the 
general  derangements,  before  described  as  produced  by  worms,  may  proceed 
also  from  this  species.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  especially  apt  to 
occur,  from  the  intense  local  irritation  occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
the  worms ;  and  this  disorder  amounts  sometimes  in  children  to  general  con- 
vulsions. But  this  irritation  of  the  anus  may  proceed  from  other  causes, 
and  the  only  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  is 
affonled  by  their  occasional  appearance  upon  the  bedclothes,  or  in  the 
stools.  They  not  unfrequently  make  their  way  out  of  the  rectum  during  the 
night,  and  may  be  scon  upon  the  sheets  in  the  morning ;  and  are  sometimes 
discharged  in  considerable  numbers,  either  mixed  with  the  feces,  or  enveloped 
in  mucus,  or  clustered  together  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult completely  to  dislodge  them  from  the  bowels ;  for,  however  great  the 
numbers  evacuated,  or  the  temporary  relief  obtained,  a  few  generally  remain, 
and,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  propagation,  reproduce  all  the  original  symp- 
toms. Though  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and  even  suffering,  they 
may  exist  for  many  years  without  serious  injury  to  the  health,  and  have  been 
known  to  continue  through  almost  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  without  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  had  in  any  degree  shortened  it.  (Heberden,  Trans,  of 
the  Col.  of  Phys.y  Lond.,  i.  64.) 

Treaiiiient. — Medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  are  usually  less  efficacious  in 
this  than  the  other  species  of  worms.  The  most  successful  plan  is  to  address 
the  remedies  immediately  to  the  rectum,  and,  having  weakened  or  destroyed 
the  worms  by  anthelmintic  enemata,  then  to  procure  their  expulsion  by  cath«> 
tics  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  thrown  into  the  bowels.  The  substances 
most  advantageously  employed  in  enemata,  are  oil  of  turpentine,  aloes,  com- 
mon salt,  decoction  of  rue  or  wormwood,  infusion  of  tobacco,  sulphuretted 
waters,  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  sod^ 
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and  Tinegar.  Oreat  advantage  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  an  infosion  of 
qoassia  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  four  flnidounces  of  water. 
(Oaz.  des  HdpUauXf  Sept  1846.)  Tronsseau  and  Pidonx  recommend,  as 
peculiarly  efficacious,  solutions  of  biniodide  and  bichloride  of  mercnrj,  con- 
taining three  quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  in  a  quart  of  water ;  the  solution 
of  the  biniodide  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  very  little  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  whole  quantity  is  thrown  up  at  once  in  the  case  of  an  adult, 
only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  in  that  of  a  child.  Some  one  of  these,  or  some 
combination  of  them,  should  be  injected  daily,. with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  after  several  days  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  aloes, 
or  other  brisk  cathartic.  A  dose  of  sulphur,  taken  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  has  been  found  very  useful.  Advantage  has  also  been  derived  firom 
the  introduction  into  the  rectum  of  a  bougie  smeared  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment)  or  of  a  candle  or  piece  of  fat  pork  tied  to  a  string,  which,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  is  withdrawn  with  the  worms  adhering 
to  it  In  adults,  much  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  greased 
ing^r  employed  in  like  manner.  Injections  of  olive  oil  or  other  mild  fixed 
dl,  and  the  external  application  of  creasote  incorporated  with  some  unctuous 
matter,  have  been  recommended.  The  oil  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  worm 
by  preventing  the.  entrance  of  air  into  its  respiratory  pores.  The  frequent  lo- 
cal use  of  cold  water  also  allays  the  itching.  It  is  aidvised  to  avoid  expos- 
are  to  heat,  or  the  use  of  stimulating  articles  of  food.  When  the  worms  have 
foond  their  way  into  the  vagina,  injections  of  cold  water  with  vinegar  are 
recommended  by  Bremser.  The  general  health  should  be  attended  to  as  in 
the  other  kinds  of  worms.  It  is  asserted  that  the  change  of  system  which 
takes  place  at  puberty  is  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  these  worms,  which 
often  cease  to  appear  after  that  period. 

8.  Long  Thread-worm. —  Tricocephalus  dispar, — This  worm  is  found 
meet  fireqnently  in  the  caecum  or  other  part  of  the  colon,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  small  intestines,  either  loose,  or  with  its  anterior  capiUary  portion  in- 
■erted  into  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often  observed,  in  great  numbers, 
in  the  bodies  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly,  by  accident  or  fh)m 
tome  acute  disease,  and  who  have  exhibited  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
daring  life.  The  tricocephalus  was  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  worm  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  year  1760,  and  has  since  generally  been  considered  as  very  rare. 
The  fiict,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  very  common,  perhaps  the  most 
•0  of  all  the  intestinal  parasites ;  but  has  escaped  notice  in  consequence  of  its 
minuteness,  or  been  confounded  with  the  ascaris  vermicnlaris.  It  is  stated 
in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  (vol.  xxii.  p.  285),  that,  in 
the  London  Hospital,  during  one  winter,  this  worm  was  found*  in  almost  all 
the  bodies  carefully  examined,  whether  of  persons  destroyed  by  injuries,  or 
of  those  who  had  died  of  disease.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any 
peculiar  symptoms  which  indicate  its  existence,  or  that  any  special  course  of 
treatment  is  to  be  pursued.  Should  the  ordinary  signs  of  worms  be  present, 
the  remedies  adapted  to  the  round-worm  may  be  employed. 

4.  Common  Taps- worm. —  Taenia  solium, — ^Broad  Tape- worm. — Both- 
riocephaliis  lotus. —  Taenia  lata. — Between  these  two  worms  there  seems  to 
be  no  such  difference  in  their  habits,  residence,  symptoms,  or  treatment,  as  to 
require  a  distinct  practical  consideration.  The  following  observations  may, 
tluBrefore,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  both  kinds.  The  botbriocephalus, 
or  broad  tape-worm,  is  said  to  be  found  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
aoriand,  Poland,  and  Russia,  or  in  individuals  who  have  been  in  those  re- 
gions ;  the  tsenia,  or  common  tape-worm,  is  met  with  everywhere. 

They  inhabit  chiefly  the  small  intestines ;  and  are  often  solitary,  but  some- 
timet  also  in  nombers,  though  less  nomerous  than  the  other  intestinal  worms. 
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They  occur  daring  childhood,  hot  more  freqaentlj  after  pobertj,  and  are  rery 
rare  in  old  age.  Females  are  more  subject  to  them  than  males.  They  are 
ipuch  more  common  in  some  countries  than  in  others,  and  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  United  States,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  my  observation.  Per- 
haps this  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  wholesome  food  within 
reach  of  everybody  in  this  country.  Tape-worms  often  exist  in  large  and 
tangled  bunches,  so  as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  proper  performanee 
of  the  intestinal  functions.  As  the  taenia  and  bothriocephalus  cannot  propa- 
gate in  the  human  intestines  through  their  eggs,  which  require  to  be  trans- 
planted to  another  animal  in  order  to  become  reproductive,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  worm  can  be  wholly  expelled,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  increase  from  its 
eggs  deposited  in  the  bowels. 

Symptoms, — In  some  instances,  the  tape-worm  has  long  existed  in  the 
bowels  without  producing  any  very  prominent  symptoms ;  but  it  generally 
occasions  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  materially  deranges  the  health. 
There  is  not  often  perhaps  very  acute  pain ;  but  the  sensations  experienced 
are  scarcely  less  distressing  than  pain,  and  are  often  attended  with  great  de- 
pression of  spirits  or  irritaBility  of  temper.  These  sensations  are  referred  to 
the  movements  of  the  worm.  Professor  Wawruch,  of  Vienna,  who  during  • 
period  of  twenty  years  had  witnessed  206  cases  of  tape-worm,  gives  the  M- 
lowing  summary  of  the  symptoms: — Dull  pain  in  the  forehead;  giddiness; 
buzzing  in  the  ears ;  dulness  of  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  dark 
circle;  edematous  eyelids ;  dilated  pupils ;  frequent  and  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  eyes ;  alternate  paleness  and  flashing  of  the  face ;  paleness  of  the  lips; 
peculiar  movements  of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  emaciation ;  alternate  loss  and 
excess  of  appetite ;  cravings  for  particular  articles  of  food ;  offensive  breath ; 
furred  tongue ;  spitting  and  vomiting  of  thin  mucus  in  the  mornings ;  itch- 
ing at  the  nose,  anus,  and  vulva;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  especially  during 
sleep ;  constriction  of  the  throat ;  swelling  of  the  belly ;  gurgling,  shooting 
pains,  and  a  sense  of  pinching  about  the  umbilicus ;  a  feeling  in  the  morning 
as  of  a  foreign  body  moving  in  the  bowels;  amelioration  of  c^l  the  symptoms 
under  the  use  of  farinaceous  food,  hot  bread,  and  coffee ;  finally,  depressioi 
of  spirits,  and  a  train  of  nervous  derangements  in  protracted  cases.  {Archive$ 
OeneraleSy  4e  ser.,  i.  208,  from  Oeaterrich.  Med,  JcJirhuch,  1841,  No.  i) 
Sometimes  the  nervous  disturbance  amounts  to  convulsive  movements,  of  an 
epileptiform  or  hysterical  character,  and,  when  these  occur  in  a  man,  with 
signs  of  abdominal  disorder,  the  possible  existence  of  the  worm  should  be 
suspected,  and  the  evacuations  examined.  The  most  certain  sign  is  the  dis- 
charge of  joints  of  the  worm,  which  are  passed  alone  or  with  the  stools. 
These  joints  usually  exhibit  signs  of  life  when  they  first  appear ;  and  even 
after  they  have  perished,  the  ova  contained  in  them  are  supposed  to  retain 
their  life,  and  to  be  capable  of  development  under  favouring  circumstances. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  tope-worm,  it  is  important  to  inqoire 
into  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  patient;  and  to  ascertain  whether  he 
may  not  purposely,  as  an  article  of  food,  or  accidentally,  in  the  prosecntion 
of  his  business,  admit  portions  of  the  uncooked  flesh  of  animals  into  his  stom- 
ach. It  might  readily  happen,  for  example,  to  the  butcher  or  sausage  maker 
to  carry  his  knife  or  hand,  with  adhering  portions  of  the  fat  or  flesh,  in- 
advertently to  his  mouth,  and  thereby  introduce  the  embryo  worm  into  his 
system.  It  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  in  wholly  and  permanently  getting 
rid  of  these  worms,  may  sometimes  at  least  be  owing  to  the  constant  entrance 
of  their  germs  into  the  alimentary  canal.  As  the  first  step,  therefore,  of 
the  treatment,  the  patient  should  be  strictly  cautioned  to  avoid  every  source 
of  this  kind,  and  always  to  eat  his  meat,  in  whatever  shape,  well-cooked. 

Tape-worms  have  the  power  of  retaining  their  place  very  tenacioualy  in 
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the  bowels,  possibly  in  consequence  of  holding  on  to  the  mncous  coat  by 
means  of  suction.  They  often  continue  for  years  to  harass  the  patient,  who 
passes  from  time  to  time  separated  joints,  or  even  large  portions  of  the  worm, 
without  getting  entirely  rid  of  it.  The  duration  of  the  affection,  according  to 
the  obsenration  of  Wawmch,  varies  from  a  few  months  to  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  considered  important  that  the  head  of  the  worm  should  be  expelled;  as, 
until  this  happens,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  evil  has  ceased.  Many  dif- 
ferent plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed  with  asserted  success ;  most 
of  them  including  active  purgation,  and  the  use  of  substances  calculated  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  parasite.  Whatever  method  of  cure  is  followed,  much 
pain  is  often  experienced  just  before  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  its  violent  movements  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  It  is 
deemed  best  to  prepare  the  patient  by  a  somewhat  restricted  diet  upon  the 
day  preceding  the  use  of  the  medicine,  which  should  be  given  in  the  morning 
upon  an  empty  stomach.  By  some  it  is  even  advised  to  precede  the  anthel- 
mintic, for  four  or  five  days,  by  a  spare  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  liquids,  and 
by  the  use  of  saline  or  other  laxatives,  so  as  to  leave  the  worm  with  as  Kttle 
protection  as  possible  from  the  alvine  contents,  against  the  influence  of  the 
purgatives  or  anthelmintics,  which  may  be  given  for  its  expulsion.  The  fol- 
lowing remedies  are  those  which  have  attracted  most  notice. 

Amongst  the  medicine  at  present  most  relied  on  is  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  is  given  in  large  doses,  and  very  often  with  the  speediest  and  happiest 
effects.  The  quantity  administered  at  once  varies  from  half  a  fluidounce  to 
two  fiuidounces,  and  much  exceeds  the  dose  of  the  medicine  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. But,  in  this  large  dose,  the  oil  is  thought  to  be  less  apt  to  produce 
constitutional  disturbance  or  irritation  of  the  kidneys ;  because,  acting  as  a 
cathartic,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  absorbed.  The  only  inconveniences  usually  ex- 
perienced are  heat  of  stomach,  some  general  febrile  excitement,  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head ;  but  sometimes  it  causes  headache,  vertigo,  a  kind  of 
Intoxication  or  delirium,  drowsiness,  &c. ;  and  these  effects  will  occasionally 
continue  for  several  days.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  when  the  medicine 
fkils  to  act  as  a  cathartic.  The  oil  usually  operates  quickly  upon  the  bowels, 
and  brings  the  worm  or  portions  of  it  away  dead  along  with  it  The  caution, 
however,  should  always  be  observed,  if  it  do  not  purge  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours,  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  aid  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  if  necessary,  by  enemata.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  order 
to  insure  the  cathartic  action,  to  give  the  two  oils  conjointly,  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  being  mixed  with  a  fluidounce  of  castor  oil,  and  the 
dose  repeated  in  a  few  hours  if  it  should  fail  to  operate.  Olive  oil  has  been 
anbstituted  for  castor  oil,  in  double  the  dose ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Croton  oil  has  sometimes  been  given  after  the  oil  of  turpentine ;  but,  though 
powerful,  it  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  intestinal  irritation.  In  order  to  ob- 
riate  such  irritation,  it  is  recommended  that  the  patient  drink  freely  of  broths 
or  mucilaginous  liquids  during  the  use  of  the  oil.  This  may  be  administered 
in  milk,  coffee,  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  treating 
numerous  cases  of  tape-worm  among  the  British  troops  at  the  Cape  of  GK)od 
Hope,  it  appears  that  the  large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  above  mentioned 
are  not  essential.  He  found  that  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  oil,  given  witli  a 
little  water,  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days  successively,  was  generally 
snfBcient  to  destroy  the  worm,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  and  to  cause 
its  discharge  from  the  bowels  without  the  aid  of  purgatives;  though  the 
administration  of  a  little  castor  oil,  each  day  about  noon,  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. (See  N.  American  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  ii.  116.)  The  success 
nid  to  have  attraded  upon  the  use  of  smaU  and  repeated  doses  of  Venice 
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tarpentine,  which  depends  for  its  yirtues  apon  the  volatile  oil,  is  confinnatory 
of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Knox.  {Hu/eland's  Journal,  Jane,  1826.) 

A  preparation  known  by  the  name  of  ChaberVs  emjpy^reumalic  oil,  which 
obtained  great  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  cnre  of  teni% 
owes  its  efficacy,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  which  it 
contains.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  one  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  four  days,  and  then  distilling  off  three-quarters  of  it  by  means  of  a  land- 
bath.  The  liquid  should  be  kept  in  small  and  well-stopped  bottles ;  as  it  is 
injured  by  exposure.  Bremser  found  it  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  tape- 
worm, haying  effected  cures  with  it  in  more  than  five  hundred  cases.  His 
treatment  consisted  in  first  evacuating  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  purgatiTe 
electuary,  afterwards  administering  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  oil  in  a  little 
water,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  days,  until  about  three  ounces  had 
been  used,  then  interposing  a  purgative,  and  finally  resuming  the  oil  as  at 
first  until  the  cure  was  completed.  From  four  to  six  ounces  altogether  are 
required  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  action  of  this  remedy,  the  worm  is 
thought  by  Bremser  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  undergo  partid  digestion,  so 
that  it  does  not  come  away  whole  from  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  is  not  dis- 
coverable  in  the  evacuations,  though  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  proves 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicine.  The  oil  is  very  nauseous,  and  aromatic  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  cover  its  flavour. 

Much  published  testimony  exists  in  favour  of  the  hark  of  pomegranate 
root  The  fact  that  a  living  tape-worm,  introduced  into  a  decoction  of  the 
bark,  immediately  evinces  great  suffering  by  its  writhings  and  contortions, 
and  dies  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  while  it  is  capable  of  living  several 
hours  in  pure  water,  is  a  proof  that  the  bark  is  poisonous  to  the  animaL 
The  remedy  may  be  administered  in  powder  or  decoction ;  but  the  latter  form 
is  usually  preferred.  Two  ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  are  macerated  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mixture  then  boiled  down  to  a 
pint  A  wineglassful  is  to  be  given  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  houn; 
until  the  whole  is  taken,  or  a  powerful  action  is  produced.  The  remedy  often 
occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  generally  purges,  and  the  worm  comes 
away  with  the  stools.  It  is  recommended  to  diet  the  patient  strictly,  and 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  preceding  day,  and,  if  the  decoction  should 
not  purge,  to  follow  it  with  castor  oil  or  an  enema.  Should  the  worm  not  be 
discharged  at  the  first  trial,  it  is  recommended  to  repeat  the  remedy  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  until  the  desired  efl'ect  is  obtained. 

The  root  of  the  male  fern  is  alj.o  a  remedy  which  has  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation in  the  treatment  of  tape-worm.  The  reports  in  its  favour  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficacy ;  but  the  dried  root 
as  found  in  our  shops  is  probably  in  general  nearly  or  quite  inert,  in  conse- 
quence of  long  keeping ;  and  the  remedy,  therefore,  has  obtained  little  credit 
in  this  country  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  given  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of 
ethereal  extract,  sometimes  called  oil  of  fern.  The  dose  of  the  former  is 
from  one  to  three  drachms,  of  the  latter  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  to  be 
g^ven  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  a  day 
or  two.     It  is  customary  to  follow  the  root  by  some  brisk  cathartic. 

An  Abyssinian  product  called  koosso  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm ;  and,  from  the  numerous  reports  in  its  favour, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  efficacy.  It  consists  of  the  flowers  of  a  tree, 
and  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  which  half  an  ounce  is  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  given  in  two  or  three  draughts  at  short 
intervals,  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  Should  the  medicine  not 
operate  in  three  or  four  hours,  it  should  be  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
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ilatioQ  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  V.  8. 

'performed  Bome  Interesting  experiments  to  oBcertftin 

wer  OTcr  the  two  kinds  of  tape-worm,  out  of  the  body, 

intics  above  mentioned,  with  the  following  resalL     A 

,o  in  mill;  destroyed  the  worm  in  half  an  hoar;  oil  of 

d  the  white  of  eggs  in  an  honr  and  a  half;  root  of  the 

e  hour?  and  a  half;  and  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  male 

{Arch.  Q?n.,  ie  sfr.,  xxix.  205.) 

granulated  or  iu  filingt<,  have  been  oocaaionally  employed 

1  order  that  the  worms  may  be  exposed  unprotected  to  their 

.j)n,  they  sbonld  be  preceded  by  a  cathartic.    The  dose  is  some- 

i.     Dr.  Alston,  bepnning  with  an  onnce  in  the  morning  on  an 

ih.  administered  half  an  onnce  on  each  of  the  two  succeeding 

'        losed  with  an  active  purgative. 

isea  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  journals  in  which  pumpkin 
/e  been  used  successfully.  The  dose  is  about  two  ounces,  which 
jc  taken  in  the  momiu);,  fasting,  and  fallowed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  8 
i'  castor  oil.  Tliey  may  be  administered  beaten  into  a  paste,  or  in  the 
of  emulsion. 
^DOther  anthelmintic,  colled  kameela,  has  recently  been  hronght  into  no- 
fl,  having  been  used  in  Ilindostan  with  extraordinary  success  among  the 
oldiers,  who  are  there  very  frequently  aifected  with  the  worm.  It  consists 
of  the  powder  and  hairs,  bnished  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  fhiit  of  RoU- 
lera  tindoria,  growing  in  the  E.  Indies.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
ezhifaiting  it,  the  reader  ie  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dinpentaiori/  (11th  ed., 
p.  1481). 

Tarions  other  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Schmncker  employed 
powdered  cecadilla  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  daily,  or  half  the  qnantjty 
twice  a  day,  interposing  an  o<'casional  pni^.  Mare^f  milk  is  asserted  to 
hsTe  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  Germany.  Ilufeland  associated  a 
decoction  of  garlic  in  milk  with  castor  oil  and  tin  filings.  Wawruch  nsed 
aalicin  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains  every  two  hours,  with  advantage 
in  some  cases.  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  showed  the  author 
a  portion  of  tape-worm  (  Tmnia  solium)  thirty  feet  long,  which  had  been  dis- 
charged  by  a  female  patient  of  his,  upon  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  after 
having  been,  for  two  months,  upon  the  use  of  half  a  fluidounce  of  olice  oil, 
night  and  morning,  to  obviate  constipation.  Mr.  Wliittel  has  fonnd  oxide 
ofailver,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  repeated  occasionally,  effectual  in  two  cases. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  an  unbroken  worm  passes  ont  through  the  anus,  while 
the  remainder  continues  within  the  bowels.  Caution  is  here  requisite  not  to 
break  the  worm  in  attempting  to  extract  it.  Brera  recommends  that  it 
riioald  be  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk.  When  thus  treated,  thongh  the  worm 
may  draw  itself  within  the  bowel,  it  begins  to  descend  again  not  long  after- 
wards. Dr.  Cagnola  proposed  to  touch  the  extruded  portion  with  hydro- 
cyaoic  acid,  in  the  expectation  that  this  poison  would  destroy  the  worm ; 
and  the  experiment  was  snccessfnlly  tried  by  Dr.  Oarleke.  Caution,  how- 
ever, woald  be  requisite  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring  the  patient.  Dr. 
Frank,  of  St  Petersburg,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  tienia  whole,  by 
passing  the  part  without  the  bowel  through  a  cannia,  and  introducing  this 
into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
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STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

The  existence  of  Btrictore  of  the  rectum  may  be  suspected  when  there  la 
difficulty  in  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  with  straining,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  feces  in  portions  of  diminished  size  and  altered  shape,  either  flattened  liiu 
ribbons,  or  in  worm-like  cylinders,  straight  or  spirally  twisted,  or  in  small  dis- 
tinct lumps.  If  an  examination  be  now  made,  and  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  finger  or  a  large  bougie  up  the  rectum,  the  suspicion  will  b« 
confirmed.  The  stricture  may  depend  on  thicicening  or  other  organic  de- 
rangement of  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  or  upon  spasmodic  muscular  contrac- 
tion.    These  two  conditions  require  a  separate  consideration. 

I.  Organic  Stricture, — In  this  form,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  diffi- 
culty of  expelling  the  feces  comes  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases 
gradually,  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  considerably  advanced,  there  is  usually  obstinate  constipation,  with 
severe  and  painful  efforts  to  procure  evacuations,  and  often  nothing  for  some 
time  but  bloody  or  mucous  passages ;  though  occasionally,  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  purgatives,  or  by  the  accumulated  fecal  matter,  a  looseness  sets 
in  which  yields  temporary  relief.  All  the  morbid  effects  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  constipation  are  experienced  in  this  affection.  The  stricture  may 
remain  for  an  indefinite  time  in  this  condition,  or  it  may  go  on  increasing 
until  the  passage  is  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  positive  obstruction  ensues. 
(See  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels.)  Death  is  now  inevitable  unless  from  the 
interference  of  art,  or  unless  nature,  as  sometimes  happens,  creates  a  new 
opening  for  the  escape  of  the  feces  by  means  of  ulceration. 

The  organic  derangement  which  constitutes  the  stricture  may  be  of  a  car- 
cinomatous character,  or  it  may  be  entirely  destitute  of  malignancy ;  and  it 
is  important  that  the  two  states  should  be  properly  distinguished ;  as  the 
means  which  may  be  found  useful  iu  the  one,  are  generally  useless  if  not 
injurious  in  the  other. 

In  the  carcinomatous  or  cancerous  stricture,  there  is  severe  lancLuating 
pain,  which  usually  exteuds  down  the  thighs ;  and  the  port  affected,  if  in  the 
scirrhous  state,  is  usually  unequal  to  the  touch,  and  of  an  almost  cartilagin- 
ous hardness.  In  the  advanced  stages,  after  ulceration  has  commenced,  there 
is  an  icliorous  discharge  of  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odour,  characteristic  of 
cancer  wherever  met  with,  and  occasional  exhausting  hemorrhages.  To  the 
finger  the  diseased  structure  now  offers  ulcerated  surfaces,  with  hard  inverted 
or  everted  edges,  and  prominent  friable  granulations.  The  patient  has  also 
in  general  a  peculiar  cachectic  aspect,  with  a  pale  waxen  or  leaden  skin,  oedema 
of  the  extremities,  and  a  very  painful  and  wan  expression  of  countenance,  con- 
sequent  upon  his  protracted  sufferings.  AVhen  the  complaint  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger,  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of 
the  sanious  stools,  the  lancinating  and  persevering  pains,  and  the  cachectic 
appearance  just  alluded  to.  The  disease  sometimes  affects  a  small  portion 
of  the  bowel,  occupying  either  one  side  or  the  whole  circumference,  or  more 
rarely  projecting  in  the  fonu  of  a  tumour  into  the  cavity.  In  other  instances, 
it  extends  over  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  rectum,  which  is  unequally 
thickened  and  hardened,  with  a  small  winding  passage  through  it,  and  offering 
to  the  finger  nothing  but  hard  tubercles,  or  bleeding  friable  ulcers.  Cancer 
of  the  rectum  is  not  uniformly  attended  with  obstinate  constipation ;  and  the 
degree  of  this  affection  varies  with  the  extent  and  position  of  the  induration, 
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being  greater  when  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel  is  affected,  than 
when  the  disease  occupies  only  one  side  of  it  In  the  ulcerative  stage,  in* 
stead  of  constipation  there  is  often  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.  In  the  carcino- 
matous stricture  art  can  afford  little  relief.  Bougies  and  caustics  have  some- 
times  been  employed  to  open  or  enlarge  the  passage ;  but  they  are  justifiable 
only  when  the  danger  of  death  from  obstruction  is  imminent  The  same  may 
be  Bud  of  the  attempts  to  break  or  tear  away  portions  of  the  diseased  mass, 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  similar  purposes.  The  only  chance  of  cure 
is  afforded  by  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  structure,  which  is  very  rarely 
possible,  without  great  danger.  Scirrhus  occupying  only  the  anal  extremity 
has  sometimes  been  successfully  removed  by  the  knife,  and  tumours  supposed 
to  be  scirrhous  have  been  separated  by  a  ligature. 

The  ordinary f  non-malignant,  organic  stricture  is  distanguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  above  described  as  characteristic  of  the  cancerous. 
It  usually  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  conse- 
quent probably  upon  inflammation.  This  may  occupy  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  bowel,  and  its  whole  circumference,  or  may  be  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  it,  and  to  one  side.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  crescentic  cord,  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  rectum,  sometimes  of  a  partition  extending  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  across  it,  and  again  of  a  transverse  network  of  filaments. 
It  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the  bowel,  but  is  most  commonly  found  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  anus.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
feces,  accumulated  above  the  stricture,  have  by  their  pressure  produced  ulcer- 
ation, and  thus  made  their  way  outward  by  a  new  passage.  Such  a  passage 
has  been  made  around  the  stricture  into  the  portion  of  the  bowel  beneath  it, 
into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  vagina ;  the  feces  escaping  in  the  first  case  per 
anum,  in  tiie  second  with  the  urine,  and  in  the  third  from  the  vulva.  In  such 
instances,  the  relief  obtained  is  usually  but  temporary ;  the  patient  being  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  continued  irritation  and  discharge. 

Anything  may  operate  as  a  cause  of  this  stricture,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing chronic  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  is  occasionally, 
periiaps,  ascribable  to  venereal  infection.  Poljrpus  of  the  rectum  may  produce 
the  symptoms  of  stricture ;  but  the  affection  is  so  purely  surgical  that  I  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here. 

Stricture  is  in  general  amenable  to  treatment.  The  passages  should  be  kept 
soft  and  unirritating  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  laxatives, 
especially  those  of  a  saline  character.  But  the  chief  means  of  cure  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  bougie,  which  should  be  introduced  daily,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  passage  becomes  enlarged.  In  some  instances,  the  bis- 
toury may  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  stricture  con- 
nats  of  a  thin  partition,  and  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  threatening. 
In  the  circular  stricture,  which  is  usually  seated  about  one-quarter  or  one-thiid 
of  an  inch  above  the  anus,  M.  Robert  prefers  the  use  of  the  Vienna  caustic 
(potassa  with  lime),  which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  speculum.  (See  Am, 
Joum,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xix.  512.)  In  cases  where  there  is  no  alternative 
between  death  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  it  is  recommended  by 
Amussat  to  make  an  opening  into  the  colon,  on  the  left  side  posteriorly, 
where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed with  success.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xxvii.  303.) 

2.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum, — In  this  form  of  stricture  there  is 
the  same  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  the  same  lessened  dimen- 
sions, and  altered  shape  of  the  fecal  cylinder ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
constant ;  and  the  feces  will  occasionally  be  found  of  the  natural  size.  One 
of  the  characteristic  signs  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  before  or  at  the  time  of 
going  to  stool,  and  an  occasional  severe  spasmodic  pain,  especially  upon  the 
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application  of  an  irritant.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie  will  be  resJBted  it 
one  time,  while  at  another,  the  instrument  may  pass  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
The  stricture  sometimes  exists  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum,  depeudinjr 
on  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  internal  or  external  sphincter,  or  both.  It 
is  then  characterized  by  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  finger  or  an  instra- 
ment  through  the  anus,  while,  above  the  internal  sphincter,  the  bowel  may 
be  quite  relaxed.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  passing  the  feces  as  in  the 
other  cases ;  and,  after  the  evacuation,  the  patient  experiences  considerable 
pain  for  some  time.  From  the  great  straining,  the  affection  is  apt  to  be 
attended  with  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Spasmodic  stricture  is  more  apt  to 
attack  the  young  than  the  old,  and  is  not  commonly  attended  with  that  ca- 
chectic aspect,  or  general  failure  of  health,  which  frequently  marks  the  per- 
manent organic  affection. 

.  |i  This  form  of  stricture  may  result  from  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  reetwn; 

I  ?i  from  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera,  which 

may  radiate  irritation  to  this  bowel ;  or  from  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  such  as  occurs  in  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal 

;  '(.  individuals.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  anything  capable  of  directly  irritaiiiifr 

'\  f'  the  rectum,  as  hardened  feces,  vitiated  bile,  or  acid  in  the  bowels:  or, in 

cases  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  general  health,  anything  calculated  to 
^  produce  disorder  in  the  nervous  functions. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  are,  1.  to  remove  or  prevent  sources  of 
direct  irritation  to  the  rectum ;  2.  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  the  spasm ;  8.  to 
diminish  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  bowel ;  4.  to  remove  any  existing  spi- 
nal disorder,  and  5.  to  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
when  this  is  in  fault.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  the  feces  should  be  kept 
in  a  soft  state  by  the  use  of  a  mild  laxative  diet,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
most  uiiirritating  laxative  medicines,  snch  as  sulphur  and  the  saline  aponents; 
the  biliary  secrelion,  if  deranged,  should  be  corrected,  and  acid  in  the  bowifls 
neutralized ;  and  all  acrid  or  drastic  cathartics,  and  especially  aloes,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  To  i)roduce  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  enemata  of  opium,  belladonna,  camphor,  assafetida,  and  cohi  water, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  or  semicupium.  The  bougie,  frequently  in- 
troduced, will  sometimes  be  found  useful  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of  the 
rectum;  but,  if  this  condition  be  connected  with  inflammation,  leeches  to  ihe 
anus  will  be  a  more  appropriate  remedy.  Spinal  disorder  should  be  encnun- 
tered  by  leeches,  and  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  or  pustulating  applications. 
Finally,  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  corrected  by  tooies, 
exercise,  a  reirulated  diet,  proper  mental  occupation,  and  the  occasional  nsc 
of  the  nervous  stinmlants,  as  valerian  and  assafetida.  In  women,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  as  disorder  of  this  organ  may 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  affection,  not  only  by  deranging  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  generally,  but  by  transmitting  a  sympathetic  irritation 
directly  to  the  rectum ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  diseases  of  the 
genital  organs  in  men,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus  in  both  sexes. 


Article  nil. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  OR  PILES. 

Tuis  terra  has  been  applied  both  to  hemorrhages  from  the  rectum,  ami  to 

certain  tumours  which  form  in  and  about  the  anus.     In  the  former  case, 

-  j  whether  the  hemorrhage  is  or  is  not  accompanied  with  tamoors,  the  affection 
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IB  called  bleeding  piles;  in  Uie  latter,  when  unconnected  with  any  dischar^, 
blind  piles.  The  tnmonrs  are  also  cUstingnished  into  internal  piles,  which 
are  within  the  sphincter  ani,  and  external  piles,  which  are  withont  the  sphinc- 
ter. I  dial]  pay  little  attention  to  these  distinctions  in  the  foUowing  remarks. 
Simple  bleeding  from  the  rectnm,  independent  of  tumours,  though  it  may 
proceed  from  the  same  pathological  condition  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
tnmonrs,  falls  properly  among  the  hemorrhages,  and  will  be  considered  with 
tiient  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  hemorrhage  only  as  an  attendant  or  result 
of  Uie  tnmonrs. 

Two  distinct  ingredients  often  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal disease ;  1.  a  peculiar  constitutional  disturbance  which  determines 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  rectum,  and  2.  tumours  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bowel  The  two  may  exist  separately — ^the  former  occasionally  running 
its  course  without  resulting  in  tumours,  the  latter  often  originating  in  purely 
local  causes ;  but  they  are  very  generally  more  or  less  associated.  I  distin- 
guish the  one  by  the  name  of  the  hemorrhoidal  effort,  the  other  by  that  of 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or  simply  Jiemorrhoids, 

The  hemorrhoidal  effort  is  frequently  marked  by  certain  symptoms  of 
constitutional  disorder,  preceding  or  attending  those  of  irritation  or  conges- 
tion of  the  rectum;  Of  the  former  are  general  uneasiness,  mental  dejection, 
or  irritability,  languor,  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  head,  pain  in  the 
loins,  dyspeptic  feelings,  constipation,  and  colicky  pains ;  of  the  latter,  a 
feeling  of  weight  or  tension  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  heat  about  the  anus, 
sometimes  pains  in  these  parts  extending  to  the  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera 
and  to  the  lower  extremities,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rectum,  and  a  disposition  to  go  to  stool,  with  little  or  no  evacuation. 
This  condition  continues  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides  spontane- 
ously or  under  treatment,  to  return  under  various  excitements,  and  some- 
times periodicaUy,  without  any  known  cause,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  months, 
or  years.  It  is  sometimes  relieved  by  hemorrhage,  sometimes  passes  off 
without  either  this  or  the  production  of  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  but  most 
frequently  either  accompanies  or  produces  tumours,  and,  if  these  have  ex- 
isted previously,  provokes  them  into  irritation  or  inflammation. 

Hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  not  entirely  identical  in  character.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  distinguished.  1.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of  varicose 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  consisting  in  a  mere  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  same  vessels  are  affected  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  piles,  the  veins  above  and  below  the  sphincter  being  contin- 
uous, and  not  suffering  dilatation  in  general  at  the  sphincter,  because  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle.  In  their  simplest  state  these  tumours  are  full  of 
uqnid  blood,  and  may  be  readily  evacuated  by  pressure,  to  be  filled  again  im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  After  death  they  frequently 
disappear  entirely,  but  may  be  rendered  evident  by  injecting  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  2.  The  varicose  tumours,  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
or  from  rupture  and  resulting  effusion  of  blood,  undergo  various  changes. 
By  inflammation  their  coats  are  thickened,  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  into 
the  neighbouring  tissue,  with  which  adhesions  are  contracted,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  varix  and  the  venous  trunk  is  closed,  and  the  blood  within 
coagulates.  By  rupture,  the  blood  escapes,  and,  being  diffused  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  forming  a  distinct  cavity  for  itself  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissue,  or  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  coagulates,  and  excites  in- 
flammation and  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  contiguous  parts.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  a  solid,  vascular,  hard,  or  more  or  leas  spongy  tumour 
results,  which,  upon  being  opened,  often  discloses  a  clot  of  blood  in  its  centre, 
thus  showing  its  mode  of  production.     3.  Instead  of  being  varicose,  the  to- 
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mours  sometimes  consist  of  a  sort  of  erectile  Hasue,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  opening  of  commnnications  between  contiguous  Tenons 
and  arterial  radicals,  and  between  both  and  the  cellular  tissue,  which  assumes 
a  denser  and  firmer  character,  exhibiting  numerous  interlacing  fibres.  4. 
Fleshy  (umourH  may  originate  from  the  altered  yarices  described  abore,  by 
the  organization  of  the  coagulated  blood  in  their  centre,  or  its  absorption 
and  the  deposition  of  organizable  lymph ;  or  they  may  be  prodnceid,  is 
Burne  suggests,  by  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the  submucous  cellular  tis- 
sue, which,  thus  projecting  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  is  carried 
down  during  defecation,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
I  I  ter,  becomes  inflamed  and  enlarged,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  return.     &  Ta- 

ll |  mours  formed  in  any  of  the  above  modes  may,  by  the  influence  of  adhesive 

I ;  inflammation  and  subsequent  absorption,  be  converted  into  dry,  hard,  indo- 

\\\  lent,  wart'like projections  in  or  near  the  anus;  and,  even  though  originating 

under  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  covered  with  skin,  in  consequence  of  a 
not  unfrcquent  transformation  of  that  membrane,  when  prolapsed  and  ex- 
posed long  to  the  air.  Another  sequela  «of  the  proper  hemorrhoids  consists 
in  folds  of  the  mucoua  membrane  or  skin  in  or  near  the  anus,  resulting 
from  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  previous  tumours. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  Hemorrhoids, — The  patient  experiences  a  feel- 
ing of  heat,  fulness,  and  dull  pain  about  the  sacrum  and  anus,  radiating  more 
or  less  to  surrounding  parts.  This  continues  for  a  few  days,  disappears,  and 
again  returns ;  and  the  event  may  occur  several  times  without  attracting 
much  attention.  At  length  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  a  swelling,  or 
a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  in  the  anus  or  above  it,  and,  applying 
his  finger  after  an  cvacaation,  discovers  a  small  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pet 
or  larger,  which  either  remains  perceptible  or  retires,  according  as  it  origi- 
nated without  or  within  the  sphincter.  In  other  instances,  the  tumour  appears 
to  be  formed  suddenly  in  consequence  of  severe  straining  at  stool.  It  is 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  or,  if  external,  partly  bj 
this  and  partly  by  the  neighbouring  skin,  which  is  generally  movable  over  it 
The  little  tumour  gradually  increases ;  others  form  around  it,  occasionallj 
clustering  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and  a  mass  at  length  results,  often  as 
large  as  a  ])igeon's  egg,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  The  progress,  how- 
ever, of  the  tumour  is  not  uniform.  During  the  periods  of  hemorrhoidal 
congestion,  it  increases  most  rapidly,  acquiring  an  augmented  volume  at  each 
successive  period,  though  diminishing  and  sometimes  almost  disappearing  in 
the  intervals.  In  its  ordinary  unintiamed  state,  the  tumour  has  little  sensi- 
bilitv,  but,  when  inflamed  or  strangulated  by  the  sphincter,  it  becomes  the 
seat  of  burning,  stinging,  and  otherwise  very  painful  sensations,  is  often  ex- 
quisitely tender  to  the  touch,  and  renders  defecation  difficult,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  distressing.  Shooting  pains  extend  from  it  to  the  back,  down 
the  thighs,  and  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis ;  irritation  is  sometimes  radiated 
to  the  i)rostatc  gland,  bladder,  and  uterus ;  and  difficult  micturition  is  not 
unfrcquent ly  produced.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  neither  stand,  walk,  n'.»r 
sit  with  comfort,  and  finds  the  horizontal  position  the  only  one  tolerable. 

The  i)honomcna  of  piles  are  somewhat  different,  according  as  they  are  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  In  the  external  piles,  a  tumour  is  observed  on  the  venre 
of  the  anus,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  on  one  side  only  of  th<* 
aperture,  sometimes  cunipletely  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  latter  case  usualk 
presenting  an  unequal  outline,  as  if  consisting  of  several  tumours  separated 
by  shallow  furrows.  The  consistence  and  colour  of  the  tumour  vary  aivoni- 
ing  to  its  character.  If  varicose,  it  is  of  a  violet  colour,  soft,  and  more  or 
less  removable  by  pressure ;  if  fleshy,  it  is  red,  solid,  firm,  and  elastic.  It 
has  usually  a  broad  base ;  and  the  fleshy  tumour  is  often  elongated  from  before 
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tMckward,  in  conseqaence  of  being  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  buttocks. 
When  inflamed,  these  piles  are  peculiarly  inconvenient  by  interfering  with 
exercise  in  almost  every  way,  and  even  with  sitting.  The  internal  piles  are 
attended  with  a  sense  of  distension  which  provokes  a  constant  disposition  to 
go  to  stool,  and  are  peculiarly  painful  during  the  act  of  defecation.  At 
first,  though  they  are  apt  to  descend  at  each  evacuation,  they  usually  return 
spontaneously  when  the  straining  ceases ;  but,  after  having  acquired  a  cer- 
tain magnitude,  they  can  be  restored  to  their  position  within  the  sphincter, 
after  protrusion,  only  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  of  the  patient  When  without 
the  sphincter,  they  are  rendered  very  painful  by  its  contraction,  but  become 
comparatively  easy  when  returned.  After  a  time  they  descend  when  the 
patient  walks  or  stands,  especially  if  the  rectum  is  full,  and  great  inconve- 
nience is  experienced  from  the  irritation  and  excoriation  to  which  they  are 
sabjected.  When  thus  extruded,  they  are  sometimes  strangulated  by  the 
sphincter,  and  become  in  consequence  so  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  that 
the  patient  cannot  himself  restore  them,  and  even  the  surgeon  finds  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Occasionally,  in  this  condition,  they  burst,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  blood  are  so  much  diminished  and  relieved,  as  to  admit  of  easy 
reduction.  In  other  cases,  they  swell  enormously,  become  gangrenous,  and, 
after  having  occasioned  vast  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
slough  off,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  radical  cure.  There  are  the  same  dif- 
ferences in  colour  and  consistence  in  the  internal  as  in  the  external  piles. 
The  fleshy  tumours  are  sometimes  narrow  at  the  base,  and  bear  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  polypi  of  the  rectum. 

Both  internal  and  external  piles  occasionally  suppurate,  forming  abscesses 
or  ulcers,  which  are  often  very  troublesome,  ending  sometimes  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  fistulffi,  though  in  other  cases  they  eventuate  more  favourably, 
and  even  lead  to  a  permanent  cure. 

More  or  less  hemorrhage  often  attends  defecation,  the  blood  proceeding 
either  firom  the  abraded  mucous  coat,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tumour,  or 
from  an  oozing  over  its  whole  surface  in  an  inflamed  state.  In  general  the 
bleeding  is  very  slight,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  tinge  the  feces.  But  it 
is  sometimes  copious,  and  in  a  few  comparatively  rare  cases,  very  much  so, 
producing  by  its  frequent  returns,  and  the  quantity  discharged  at  each  time, 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  anemic  condition  of  the  patient  Some  individuals 
are  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  this  hemorrhage,  corresponding  probably 
with  the  periodical  returns  of  the  hemorrhoidal  congestion ;  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  bleeding  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
tumours.  The  blood  sometimes  collects  in  large  quantities  in  the  rectum 
before  being  discharged.  It  is  in  some  instances  venous,  in  others  arterial ; 
being  of  the  former  character  probably  when  proceeding  from  a  ruptured 
tumour,  and  of  the  latter  when  from  other  sources. 

During  the  discharge  of  the  feces,  fissures  are  sometimes  produced  in  the 
mucous  coat  around  the  anus,  which  afterwards  bleed  at  each  evacuation, 
and  become  occasionally  so  tender  as  to  render  the  act  of  defecation  almost 
insupportable. 

In  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  a  discharge  of  whitish  mucus  some- 
times occurs,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  white  pileSf 
or  anal  leucorrhcea. 

Among  the  local  consequences  of  piles  is  sometimes  a  thickening  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  resulting  from  repeated  inflammation,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  stricture,  and  very  much  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  the  feces. 

The  general  health  often  suffers  much  from  long-continued  and  aggravated 
pilML    Preventing  exercise,  and  rendering  necessary  an  almost  constant  use 
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of  medicines  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  digestion,  they  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  evils,  and,  besides,  call  varions  organs 
into  a  direct  sympathy,  which  cannot  bat  impair  their  fdnctions.  Paleness, 
emaciation,  and  mental  irritability  or  dejection,  or  at  least  a  very  uncertain 
condition  of  the  feelings,  are  among  their  fireqnent  concomitants ;  and  dropsy 
sometimes  results  from  the  anemic  state  of  the  blood. 

Diagnosis, — The  complaints  with  which  piles  are  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded, are  polypus  of  the  rectum,  and  prolapsus  ani.  It  is,  however,  odIv 
the  solid  and  firm  hemorrhoidal  tumours  that  resemble  polypna.  They  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  firmer  consistence  of  polypus,  and  by  its  gradual  and 
steady  development,  without  the  periodical  congestions,  and  alternate  in- 
crease and  diminution  which  characterize  piles.  The  latter,  moreover,  gene- 
rally have  a  broad  base,  while  the  polypus  is  joined  to  the  macoas  membrane 
by  a  sort  of  peduncle ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain  criterion ;  as  the  two  condi- 
tions are  sometimes  reversed.  Piles  are  usually  distinguishable  from  pro- 
lapsus by  their  colour,  their  distension  and  compressibility,  and  their  greater 
or  less  irregularity,  even  when  forming  a  ring  about  the  anas.  Syphilitic 
tnmours  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  fleshy  piles ;  but  they  differ  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and  in  their  uninterrupted  progress. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  what  are  called  internal  piles,  are  in  many 
instances,  perhaps  in  most,  merely  prolapsus  of  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum,  which,  being  forced  down  by  frequent  straining,  and  irritated 
by  this  cause,  and  by  the  contracting  sphincter,  becomes  inflamed  and  thick- 
ened, and  at  last  presents  the  hypertrophied  vascular  tissue,  so  frequently 
protruded  during  defecation.  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  two 
affections  are  often  mixed ;  the  varicose  or  proper  hemorrhoidal  tumonrs 
existing  conjointly  with  the  thickened  and  protnided  membrane. 

Causes. — These  arc  sucli  as  either  produce  congestion  in  the  rectum,  or 
act  with  an  immediate  mechanical  violence  upon  its  lower  extremity.  Tbe 
former  may  be  constitutional  or  local.  Among  the  constitutional,  tht^  mu>t 
common  is  probably  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  induced  by  a  rich, 
nutritions,  and  stimulating  diet,  or  simple  excess  in  eating,  conjoined  with 
sedentary  habits.  Gouty  and  rheunmtic  irritation  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
a  congested  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  The  suppression  of  habltnal 
discharges,  such  as  that  of  the  menses,  sometimes  leads  to  the  same  re^uh. 
Hereditary  predisposition  has  also  been  considered  as  one  of  the  remote 
causes  of  piles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  peculiarity  of  constiiuiion 
favourable  to  this  disease  occasionally  descends  from  the  parent  to  the  "ff- 
spring.  Of  the  local  causes,  those  are  most  efficient  which  by  any  means 
tend  to  check  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Torpidity 
and  congestion  of  the  liver  often  occasion  piles,  by  impelling  the  return  of 
the  blood  of  the  portal  circulation  through  the  capillaries  of  that  organ ;  anil 
hej)atic;  induration  or  enlargement  may  have  the  same  effect,  either  in  the 
same  way,  or  ])y  narrowing  the  ascending  vena  cava.  Pregnancy,  and  a  lore 
continuance  in  the  erect  position,  the  former  by  mechanical  pressure  u]H«n 
the  returning  veins,  the  latter  by  the  effect  of  gravitation,  often  cause  a  dis- 
tension of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  that  results  in  piles.  To  the  above  li?t 
may  be  added  all  causes  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  whether  direct  or  indi- 
rect, such  as  acrid  purgatives  and  especially  aloes,  irritating  injections,  the 
frequent  use  of  suppositories,  acrid  nlvine  evacuations,  ascarides,  violent  jolt- 
ing on  horseback,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  or  of  any  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  venereal  excesses.  The  causes  which  act  by  mechanical 
violence  are  long  and  severe  straining  at  stool,  and  the  difficult  pa.ssage  of 
hard  fecal  matter  through  the  anus.  But  piles  probably  have  their  origin 
more  frequently  in  constipation  of  the  bowels  than  in  any  other  sounre.  This 
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operates  in  yarioos  ways  in  producing  them,  bat  chiefly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  accomulated  and  hardened  feces  upon  the  returning  veins,  and  by  the 
straining,  yiolent  compression,  irritation,  and  even  laceration  they  occasion 
during  their  evacuation. 

Piles  are  very  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are  most  common  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Males  are  more  subject  to  them  than 
females,  if  we  except  pregnant  women,  in  whom  they  are  very  frequent 

Treatment, — ^In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  piles,  it  is  proper  first  to  con- 
sider what  effect  their  cure  may  have  upon  the  general  health,  and  how  far 
we  may  venture  upon  their  removal  with  safety.  They  have  been  considered 
as  an  outlet  through  which  various  morbid  tendencies  are  allowed  to  expend 
themselves,  and  the  premature  closure  of  which  might  bring  these  tendencies 
into  injurious  action  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  opinion 
is  in  some  degree  true.  The  hemorrhoidal  effort  depends  on  a  general  dis- 
ordered condition,  which,  if  not  directed  to  the  rectum,  would  find  some  other 
point  upon  which  to  expend  its  force.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  piles 
are,  or  are  not  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood.  But,  when  bleeding 
firom  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  has  been  frequent,  long  continued,  and  con- 
siderable, there  is  the  additional  consideration,  that  the  system  has  in  some 
measure  accommodated  itself  to  these  discharges,  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
loss,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  elaborating  blood  more  rapidly,  so  that  the 
danger  of  plethora  from  their  arrest  would  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  mor- 
bid tendency  in  which  the  piles  originated.  The  complaints  which  are  most 
to  be  feared  from  the  cure  of  piles  are  apoplexy  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage; 
and,  when  a  predisposition  to  these  affections  is  known  to  exist,  it  should 
always  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  practical  ques- 
tion. But,  as  piles  themselves,  when  severe,  sometimes  materially  interfere 
with  the  general  health,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  opposing  con- 
siderations, and  to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  Should  the  danger  of 
the  very  serious  complaints,  above  alluded  to,  seem  to  outweigh  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  and  its  direct  injurious  influence  on  the 
health,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms than  to  attempt  a  radical  cure ;  and,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  course 
is  pursued,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  counteracting  the  morbid  tendencies 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  use  of  suitable  depletory  or  revul- 
sive means,  as  bleeding,  saline  purgatives,  and  blisters  or  issues.  In  all 
instances,  however,  where  the  hemorrhoids  are  purely  a  local  affection,  they 
cannot  be  treated  too  promptly ,  and  the  number  of  cases  is  comparatively 
few,  in  which,  though  connected  with  some  constitutional  derangement,  they 
may  not  be  removed  with  safety,  if  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  possible  evU 
by  suitable  precautionary  measures.  So  far  as  the  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  least  hesitation. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  piles,  the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
Attention  should,  thercfore>  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  system ;  and  any 
existing  plethora  or  general  excitement,  which  may  act  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  should  be  corrected  by  saline  cathartics,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men. One  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  diet  exclusively  of 
vegetable  food,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  relieve  that  hemorrhoidal  effort  of 
system,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  rectum,  which  lead  to  a  paroxysm 
of  piles.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  proper  also  to  take  blood  from  the  arm, 
but  this  necessity  very  rarely  occurs. 

As  constipation  is  the  most  productive  cause  of  piles,  so  is  its  removal  the 
most  important  indication ;  and  the  complaint  may  often  be  effectually  cured 
by  keeping  the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  the  feculent  discharges  in  a  soft 
nnirritating  condition.     This  is  best  done  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet^ 
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and  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives.  (See  ComUpation,)  Among  the  best  of 
these  arc  confection  of  senna,  and  salphor,  wliich  may  be  giyen  separately  or 
together,  and  may  be  nsefnlly  combined  with  bitartrate  of  potassa  wbea  the 
tumours  arc  inflamed.  The  laxatiye  may  be  given  at  bedtime  so  as  to  ope- 
rate gently  in  the  morning,  or,  as  suggested  by  Borne,  a  short  time  before 
dinner  so  as  to  operate  before  bedtime,  and  thus  allow  the  parts  irritated  hj 
the  evacuation  to  become  quieted  during  the  night  As  a  general  role,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  the  former  course ;  as  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  feces 
upon  the  rectum  through  the  day,  which  is  the  result  of  the  evening  evacni- 
tion,  are  often  more  inconvenient  than  the  mere  irritation  prodaced  by  the 
act  of  defecation,  provided  the  feces  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  soft,  almost  semi- 
liquid  state  by  the  laxatives  employed.  It  will  sometimes  be  preferable  to 
administer  a  quick  saline  cathartic,  in  small  doses,  about  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  The  laxative  mineral  waters,  and  the  Cheltenham  salt,  may  thm 
1*1  be  advantageously  given,  and  will  generally  operate  very  mildly  a  short  time 

after  breakfast. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  laxatives,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
correction  of  those  habits  of  the  patient  which  tend  to  produce  and  maintain 
the  disease.     High-seasoned  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  strong  coffee  shoaM 
be  avoided ;  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback; 
I    i':  the  patient  should  not  sit  habitually  on  soft  cushions,  nor  sleep  too  warmlj 

;   ' '  in  feather  beds ;  the  use  of  acrid  purgatives,  especially  those  containing  aloes, 

of  warm  emollient  or  stimulating  enemata,  and  of  the  warm  hip-bath,  should 
be  discouraged ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  torpor  or  congestion  of 
the  liver,  if  this  be  one  of  the  complications.  Acrid  secretions  shonld  be 
removed  by  castor  oil,  and  acid  in  the  bowels  by  magnesia.  Irritationf;  in 
the  bowels  or  neighbouring  pelvic  viscera  should  be  corrected  if  possible,  and 
practices  carefully  shunned  which  tend  to  produce  such  irritations. 

While  removing  the  causes  of  piles,  we  may  also  advantageously  direct 
our  remedies  immediately  to  the  seat  of  disease.  One  of  the  most  effieacioos 
means  of  cure  is  the  injection  daily,  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
of  half  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  ;  and,  by  a  perseverance 
in  this  plan  for  several  months,  with  laxatives  if  required,  cures  have  been 
effected  even  in  very  unpromising  cases.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  im*- 
tate  the  rectum  by  an  unskilful  introduction  of  the  pipe.  Sponging  the  anus 
with  cold  water  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  be  found  useful. 

Should  the  tumours  be  inflamed,  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  with  lotions 
of  cold  water,  or  lead-water ;  and,  when  the  pain  is  very  severe,  liniments, 
ointments,  or  cataplasms  containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  stri- 
monium,  or  decoctions  of  popj)y  heads  or  hops,  should  be  employed.  These 
anodyne  api)lications  are  not  only  useful  by  allaying  pain,  but  contribute  tos 
euro  by  obviating  the  tenesmus  and  straining,  which  tend  so  strongly  to  sus- 
tain and  aggravate  the  complaint.  But  caution  is  necessary,  in  their  appli- 
cation, not  to  allow  them  too  powerfully  to  affect  the  system.  When  the 
tumours  are  highly  inflamed,  and  severe  pains  shoot  to  the  neighbouriuff 
parts,  leeches,  or  cups  to  the  sacrum  are  useful.  The  application  of  the 
leeches  directly  to  the  tumour  is  not  advisable ;  as  the  inflammation  from  the 
bite  may  be  more  injurious  than  the  depletion  is  beneficial.  In  the  proper 
varicose  tumours,  punctures  with  the  lancet  so  as  to  evacuate  the  blood  thef 
contain,  have  been  recommended ;  but  the  use  of  needles  is  preferable,  tf 
they  answer  the  purj)Ose  of  relieving  the  distended  varices,  without  the  risk 
of  inflammation.  When  the  inflammation  is  not  acute,  benefit  mav  sonietimts 
be  obtained  from  astringent  applications.  Ointment  of  galls  with  opinm  mij 
be  used  when  the  tumours  are  external ;  decoction  of  galls  or  oak  bark,  or 
infusion  of  catechu  or  kino,  when  they  are  internal.     If  tlie  internal  piles 
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have  protraded,  and  do  not  return  of  themselves,  and  cannot  be  retnmed  by 
the  patient,  the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  reduce  them  by  placing  the 
patient  on  his  hands  and  knees,  anointing  the  parts  well  with  unctuous 
matter,  then  making  gentle  and  uniform  pressure  so  as  to  force  out  the 
blood,  and,  lastly,  introducing  by  his  hands  the  diminished  tumour  within 
the  sphincter.  Should  he  not  succeed  by  these  means,  he  may  apply  cold 
water  to  the  part  in  order  to  produce  contraction,  or  let  out  the  blood  by 
means  of  needles  or  a  lancet,  and  then  restore  the  piles.  In  cases  where 
strangulation  and  gangrene  have  taken  place,  poultices  with  laudanum  should 
be  applied  locally,  and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  opiates,  with 
wine,  quinia,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  if  necessary  to  support  his  strength. 

When  the  hemorrhage  is  so  copious  as  to  require  treatment,  if  it  be  acute, 
the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  cold  water  should  be  injected  into  the  rec- 
tum, and  applied  externally,  and  nitre  with  antimonials,  or  acetate  of  lead 
given  by  the  month.  If  these  measures  fail,  a  solution  of  alum  or  a  strong 
vegetable  astringent  infusion,  or  the  two  combined,  may  be  used  in  the  form 
of  enema.  In  more  chronic  cases,  the  same  astringents  may  be  employed, 
and  recourse  may  at  the  same  time  be  had  to  the  internal  use  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  of  copaiba  in  the  same  dose,  or  of  ergot  to  the  amount  of  two  scruples  or 
a  drachm  daily  in  divided  doses.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  especially 
praised  in  obstinate  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  flux.*  Aloes  has  been  highly  re- 
eommended,  and  may  prove  useful,  in  some  cases  of  passive  hemorrhage,  by 
stimulating  the  rectum. 

Copious  mucous,  or  muco-purulent  discharges  may  be  treated,  if  acute, 
rimply  as  inflammation,  if  chronic,  by  injections  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  sine,  or  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

Numerous  remedies,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  have  obtained  more 
or  less  credit  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  piles.  Linseed  oil^  given  in  the  dose 
of  two  fluidounces  every  morning  and  evening,  is  said  to  have  rapidly  effect- 
ed cures.  (See  Am,  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  87.)  The  confection  of  black 
pepper  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  made  in  imitation  of  Ward's  paste, 
which  formerly  had  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  piles,  is  highly 
recommended  by  Brodie  and  others.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm 
twice  or  tiiree  times  a  day,  and  should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  four 
months.  It  probably  acts  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rec- 
tum, as  it  passes  out  with  the  feces,  and  should  not  be  given  during  acute 
inflammation  of  the  parts.  Sir  Everard  Home  found  it  very  efficacious, 
when  introduced  directly  into  the  rectum.  Its  employment  should  be  accom- 
panied with  the  use  of  laxatives.  Powdered  cubebs  taken  internally,  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  has  proved  useful, 
probably  in  the  same  way.  Copaiba,  in  the  quantity  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops,  once  or  twice  a  day,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Cullen.  It  pro- 
bably acts  both  by  its  laxative  and  stimulant  properties.  Another  remedy, 
which  appears  to  operate  in  the  same  manner,  is  black  pitch.  Dr.  Wardle- 
woith  found  it  highly  efficacious  in  numerous  cases,  in  the  quantity  of  six 
gndns  given  in  two  pills  every  night  (Lond,  Lancet,  Aug.  27, 1842.)  Even 
aloes,  Vie  abuse  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  conmion  cause  of  hemorrhoids, 
will  prove  useful,  by  its  irritant  and  laxative  action,  in  some  cases  of  piles 
dependent  upon  relaxation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  A  tincture  of  aloes 
and  anise,  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  several  soft  stools  daily, 
was  found  highly  efficacious  by  Drs.  Pindell  and  Crockett,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  (iv.  Am.  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  iii.  193.)  Bume  recommends 
an  ointment  made  with  a  drachm  of  black  hellebore  and  an  ounce  of  lard. 
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applied  morning  and  evening  to  the  parts  affected.  The  pain  is  much  ii 
creased  at  first,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  half  an  hoar  is  gpreatly  diminished  c 
disappears.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  xv.  211.)  Dr.  Symonds  has  known  great  bene! 
to  result  from  the  assidnoos  nse  of  citrine  ointment  properly  diluted.  {Tkoet 
die^s  Syst.  of  Prwt.  Med.)  Dr.  Good  states  that  the  tamours,when  notrei 
sore,  will  often  yield  to  a  layer  of  gypsum,  or  fuUer'*B  earth,  rabbed  into 
soft  paste.  Bougies  are  extolled  by  different  authors;  and  radical  cores  ai 
asserted  to  have  been  frequently  obtained  by  their  means.  They  are  p« 
ticularly  useful  in  cases  attended  with  rigid  contraction  of  the  sphincter  an 
They  should  be  very  smooth,  and  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  be  accommodate 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  some  instances,  where  there  J 
a  great  tendency  to  prolapsus  of  internal  piles,  advantage  may  be  obtaine 
from  the  support  of  a  spring  pad,  connected  behind  wi&  an  clastic  belt,  c 
from  a  compress  and  bandage. 

When  other  means  fail,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  suffers,  or  the  incoi 
venicnee  of  the  tumours  is  very  great,  recourse  may  be  had  to  their  eztirpi 
tion,  either  by  the  knife  or  ligature,  or  by  both  united.  The  evacuation  of  th 
tumours  by  incision,  or  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  their  summit  by  tii 
bistoury  or  a  pair  of  bent  scissors,  and  their  destruction  by  different  caustic 
or  the  actual  cautery,  are  modes  of  cure  which  have  had  their  advocates.  Bo 
this  branch  of  the  subject^belongs  properly  to  the  surgeon.  Nitric  acic 
applied  with  a  view  to  its  caustic  effect,  has  recently  been  highly  recoin 
mended.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  April,  1853,  p.  343,  and  Aog 
1854,  p.  184.) 

Should  the  cure  of  piles  be  found  to  have  occasioned  any  serious  injury  t 
the  health,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  restore  the  hemorrhoidal  disease  b' 
aloetic  purgatives,  irritating  injections,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath. 


Article  IX. 

FISSURES  OF  THE  ANUS. 

Ulcers  in  and  near  the  anus  occur  from  various  causes,  as  from  the  abra 
siou  or  tearing  of  the  parts  during  difficult  defecation  in  hemorrhoids,  stric 
ture,  obstinate  constipation,  &c.,  from  violence  proceeding  from  some  externa 
cause,  from  venereal  infection,  and  from  inflammation ;  and  these  ulcers  sp 
sometimes  very  inconvenient  from  their  discharge,  and  the  pain  they  occasioi 
at  tlie  time  of  going  to  stool;  but  they  generally  yield  without  much  difficult; 
to  suitable  remedies,  and  are  a  subject  rather  for  surgical  than  medical  tre^t 
ment.  J5ut  there  is  a  particular  form  of  ulceration,  to  which  the  name  o 
fissure  of  tlie  anus  has  been  applied,  which  requires  a  brief  notice. 

The  ulcer,  in  these  cases,  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  or  mu 
cons  membrane  at  the  anus,  and  probably  owes  its  exceeding  severity  am 
obstinacy  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  embraced  by  the  sphincter  musclet 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  constant  injur}'  from  their  movements.  It  runs  ii 
the  direction  of  the  rectum,  is  narrow  and  elongated,  being  a  line  or  two  L 
breadth,  and  from  four  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  is  generally  of  a  lively-re< 
colour,  without  much  swelling  and  induration,  not  unlike  the  crevices  whicl 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  lip  of  those  much  exposed  to  the  cold  in  wintei 
It  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  anus,  and  is  somewha 
differently  placed  in  relation  to  its  length,  being  sometimes  so  low  as  scarce!; 
to  reach  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  sometimes  so  higl 
as  not  to  reach  the  skin  at  its  lower.     A  slight  oozing  of  liquid  takes  plao 
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firom  its  surface,  and  the  feces,  when  discharged,  are  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood ;  bat  neither  of  these  phenomena  is  constant. 

At  the  commencement,  the  symptoms  are  not  nsually  very  severe.  A  sense 
of  itching,  tingling,  heat,  and  sometimes  pain,  is  experienced  daring  and  after  a 
stool,  which  gradually  increases,  and  at  length  becomes  very  distressing ;  bat 
months  or  even  years  may  pass  before  the  complaint  reaches  its  greatest  height 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  painful  symptoms  occur  at  the  beginning. 
When  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  there  is  felt,  whenever  the  patient 
g^oes  to  stool,  a  violent  burning  or  rending  pain,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 
insupportable  agony,  giving  rise  even  to  syncope  or  convulsions.  This  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  defecation ;  but  at  length  subsides,  leaving  only 
soreness,  or  occasional  lancinating  pains,  which  are  quite  tolerable.  So  great 
is  the  suffering  of  the  patient  during  the  passage  of  the  feces,  that  he  dreads 
the  recurrence  of  the  act,  and  is  apt  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible, 
though  he  thereby  increases  the  difficulty  when  the  time  for  an  evacuation 
arrives.  The  pain  is  most  severe  when  the  feces  are  hard ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
entirely  avoided  by  keeping  them  in  a  liquid  state.  In  some  cases,  the  suffer- 
ing at  length  continues  in  the  intervals  of  defecation,  so  that  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  keep  his  bed ;  acute  pains  shooting  from  the  anus  to  other 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  being  so  great  that  the 
least  effort  which  causes  pressure  on  the  bowels,  as  the  act  of  coughing  or 
even  spitting,  produces  great  uneasiness.  The  introduction  of  the  finger  or 
an  instrument  into  the  anus  occasions  exquisite  pain ;  and  there  is  fJmost 
always  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  finger,  in  consequence  of  a  spas- 
modic  contraction  of  the  sphincters^  which  is  considered  by  some  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  complaint. 

Fissure  of  the  anus  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  the  patient  and  his  attendant 
for  piles,  prolapsus,  stricture, -disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  or  for  cancer ; 
bat  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  will  reveal  its  nature.  The  ulcer  gene- 
rally becomes  visible  between  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  anus  by  separating  them ; 
but  if  not,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  protrude  the  anus,  as  in  the  act  of 
defecation,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  view.  If  too  high  up  to  be  seen,  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  anus  will  detect  it  by  the  exquisite  pain  produced 
by  pressure  upon  a  particular  part,  and  by  a  peculiar  sensation  communicated 
to  the  finger  by  that  part,  though  any  considerable  induration  or  thickening 
Is  seldom  or  never  present. 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and  in  general  goes  on 
indefinitely  unless  arrested  by  proper  treatment  It  has  been  asserted,  how- 
ever, that,  when  above  or  below  the  sphincters,  the  ulcers  heal  rapidly  upon 
suitable  applications,  like  other  sores ;  and  that  peculiar  obstinacy  is  expe- 
rienced only  when  they  are  embraced  by  those  muscles.  This  statement, 
though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  supported  by  facts,  is  highly  probable ;  and  the 
mode  of  cure  found  most  effectual  tends  to  confirm  the  view,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincters  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  difficulty.  Unless 
arrested,  the  disease  at  length  affects  the  general  health,  dyspepsia  and  ema- 
ciation occur,  and  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  complicated  derangements. 

Causes. — The  idea  has  been  entertained  that  this  affection  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar  and  unknown  cause.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  it  may  arise  from  any  cause  capable  of  irritating 
or  mechanically  injuring  the  part  affected ;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  only  from 
its  situation  within  the  limits  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which  render  the 
ulcers  irritable  and  indisposed  to  heal,  in  consequence  of  incessant  disturbance. 

Treatment. — The  measures  ordinarily  found  useful  in  ulcerative  affections 
generally  produce,  in  fissures  of  the  anus,  no  other  advantage  than  some  alle- 
TlatioD  of  the  symptoms.  GFentle  saline  purgatives,  with  a  mild  laxative  diet, 
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prove  beneficial  partly  by  keeping  the  feces  in  a  liquid  state,  and  thas  pi 
venting  mechanical  injury  in  their  passage,  and  partly  by  obviating  a 
irritant  effect  from  over-excitement.  Anodyne  and  emollient  enemata  al 
sometimes  afford  relief.  Boyer  employed  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  pai 
of  lard,  juice  of  honseleek,  juice  of  black  nightshade,  and  almond  oil,  inject 
in  the  quantity  of  a  few  tablespoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  the  n 
tnm.  {Diet,  de  MM,)  But  this  can  act  only  as  a  soothing  applicatic 
Dupuytren  found  great  advantage  from  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  sti 
monium.  He  employed  an  ointment  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm 
extract  of  belladonna,  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  six  drachms  of  lai 
a  portion  being  applied  several  times  a  day,  spread  upon  a  tent,  which  « 
small  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  the  index  finger.  {A\ 
Cyc,  of  PracL  Med,  and  Surg,,  ii.  121.)  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  us 
with  great  success  injections  of  extract  and  tincture  of  rhatany.  His  pi 
was  to  administer  every  day  an  injection' of  cold  water,  and,  after  this  h 
come  away,  another  composed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  extract  of  rhatax 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  five  fluidounces  of  water.  Improveme 
was  generally  experienced  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  sooner,  and  a  cure  oft 
accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks.  (Med.  Exam.,  iii.  552.)  Dr.  W. 
Johnston,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  the  same  remedy  with  success.  {Ibu 
iv.  293.)  It  is  probable  that  kino,  catechu,  or  other  astringent  extraci 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  M.  Deday  recommends  tannic  acid,  miii 
with  fifteen  parts  of  lard,  to  be  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  fissures,  c 
when  they  are  situated  high  up,  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  to  be  i 
jected.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1847,  p.  ITO.)  Beclard  applied  nitrate  of  sil? 
to  the  ulcers  with  almost  uniform  success;  but  others  have  been  less  fortunat 
(Diet,  de  Med.,  iii.  300.)  Dilatation  by  means  of  tents  is  strongly  recoi 
mended  by  Yelpeau.  For  this  purpose,  plugs,  of  lint  may  be  ns^,  coven 
with  some  mild  ointment,  and  gradually  increased  in  size  till  the  resistan 
of  the  sphincter  is  overcome.  Advantage  would  probably  accrue  from  coi 
bining  dilatation  with  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ulcers.  Boy( 
by  whom  the  disease  was  first  clearly  described  and  designated,  was  in  tl 
habit  of  treating  it  by  dividing  the  sphincters.  This  pnictice  was  eminent 
successful,  but  has  sometimes  failed;  and  two  instances  are  on  record 
which  it  proved  fatal.  (Diet,  de  Med.,  iii.  303.)  The  operation,  therefoi 
should  be  resorted  to  only  after  other  measures  have  failed.  Mr.  Kicha 
Qnain,  Surgeon  of  the  University  Hospital,  London,  considers  the  divisii 
of  the  sphincter  unnecessary,  having  found  the  affection  to  yield  to  a  longit 
dinal  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  ulcer.  The  tension 
the  membrane  is  thus  removed,  and  the  ulcer  heals.  Mr.  Quain,  though  t 
operation  was  original  with  him,  ascribes  the  priority  to  Mr.  Copelai 
(Lond.  Med.  IHmes  and  Oaz.,  July,  1852,  p.  83.)  M.  Chapelle,  believing  t 
affection  to  be  neuralgic,  applies  to  the  part,  by  means  of  a  brush  iutroduc 
into  the  anus,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  chloroform  and  one  of  alcohol.  T 
liquid  is  pressed  out  of  the  brush  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  ai 
though  it  produces  a  sharp  pain  at  first,  this  soon  ceases,  and  relief  is  < 
tained.  (Ibid.,  Feb.,  1857,  p.  197.) 

Article  X. 

TROLArSUS  ANI. 

Prolapsus  ani  is  a  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum  or  its  lining  me 
brane  below  the  sphincters,  forming  a  tumour  at  the  anus.  In  some  instanc 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  descends  through  the  lower,  exactly  as 
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intDSBOBceptio,  and  protrades  externally.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
the  colon ;  and  eren  the  Gsecnm  has  been  Itnovn  to  be  thns  everted,  and  to  be 
forced  throngh  the  anus.  The  extent  of  this  kind  of  prolapsna  1b  aometimefl 
very  great ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  length  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  Ixiwel  was  two  feet.  Bnt  snch  incidentH  as  those  above  men- 
tioned are  rare.  The  affection  commonly  called  prolapsus  ani  consists  of  a 
protmsion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mDcone  membrane  only  of  the  rectnm, 
the  outer  costs  being  too  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts  to 
admit  of  emersion,  under  any  ordinary  circamstances. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  a  considerable  protmsion  takes  place  at  once, 
nnder  some  peculiarly  strong  force  applied  to  the  part ;  bat  in  general  there 
is  only  B  Bmatl  tumour,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  ring  aboat  the  anus,  appear- 
ing when  the  patient  strains  at  stool,  and  either  retroceding  spontaneously,  or 
disappearing  under  slight  pressure  when  the  straining  ceases.  If  the  affection 
Im  not  arrested  in  this  stage,  the  prolapsus  recurs  at  each  stool,  and  gradnally 
increases,  forming  at  last  a  considerable  tnmonr,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  of  reduction,  and  always  Tcry  inconvenient  to 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  protruded  membrane  takes  on  inflammation, 
either  from  the  constriction  of  the  sphincters  or  some  other  cause,  and  be- 
comes BO  swollen  and  painful  as  to  render  reduction  impossible,  until  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
protruded  part  has  been  strangulated  by  spasmodic  strioture  of  the  sphincters, 
and  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hernia,  with  mortification  of  the  mem- 
brane, have  followed.  This  result,  liowever,  is  more  to  be  apprehended  in 
esses  of  eversion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  than  where  the  mucons 
membrane  only  protrudes.  The  prolapsus  sometimes  continues  Umg  unre- 
doced  without  sorious  results  ;  as  the  psrts  affected  have  a  wonderful  facility 
of  accommodating  themiiclves  to  their  new  position,  and  the  mucouB  mem- 
brane takes  on  the  characters  of  the  skin. 

Causes. — Whatever  irritates  the  rectum,  and  occa.nions  severe  straining  at 
stool,  may  give  rise  to  prolapsus  ani.  Ucnce,  the  affection  is  common  in 
dysentery.  Aloetic  medicines,  frequent  irritating  enemata,  oscarides,  costive- 
nesB,  piles,  other  tumours  or  thickening  of  tbe  rectum,  and  complaints  of  the 
prostate,  hladder,  and  urethra  act  in  the  same  manner.  Strong  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  mnsclcs  without  tenesmus,  as  in  the  crying  of  infanta,  and 
in  protracted  parturition,  may  also  produce  prolapsus.  But  these  causes  are 
mch  more  eSicient,  when  a  relasation  or  atonic  condition  of  the  sphincters 
eoexists.  When  these  muscles  are  much  relaxed,  the  prolapsus  sometimes 
takes  place  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  force  to  which  the  rectum  is  exposed 
fn  defecation.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  sudden  fright,  pro- 
dncing  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In  most  coses,  however,  the  straining 
■od  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  co-operate.  The  affection  is  very  common 
in  children,  and  more  so  in  old  age  than  in  middle  life. 

Treatment. — The  objects  in  the  treatment  are  first  to  return  the  prolapsed 
bowel,  if  it  remain  without  the  anus,  and  then  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
pRvent  subsequent  protrusion.  The  furmer  object  is  in  general  easily  accom- 
plished ;  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  press  regularly  and  gently 
with  the  oiled  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  tumour,  or  to  push  up  the  mem- 
brane with  the  oiled  index  finger  inserted  into  the  anus.  If  constriction  of  the 
■phincter  oppose  the  rednction,  it  should  be  relaxed  by  means  of  the  warm 
hip-bath,  warm  poultices  or  injections  containing  laudanum,  and  bleeding  if 
necessary.  Sometimes  the  sudden  application  of  cold  produces  the  same  effect 
If  the  protruded  parts  be  inflamed  and  swollen,  they  should  be  treated  with 
depletion,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  cold  applications,  and  a  proper  postnre. 

In  tbe  prevention  of  prolapsus  three  indications  are  offered ;  one,  to  obviate 
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irritation  of  the  rectum,  the  second,  to  correct  relaxation  of  the  sphinctc 
and  the  third,  to  produce  contraction  of  the  membrane  liable  to  protmsio 
and  adhesion  between  it  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  The^r 
indication  is  met  by  keeping  the  bowels  regnlarlj  open,  and  the  feces  sol 
by  means  of  a  mild  laxative  diet  and  laxative  medicines,  by  avoiding  f 
canses  of  direct  irritation  to  the  rectum,  and  removing  those  which  can  1 
ascertained  to  exist,  and  by  the  use  of  anodyne  enemata.  Dr.  Physick  wi 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  children  with  this  affection  a  diet  of  rye-mui 
and  molasses,  and  the  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation  in  the  erect  p 
sition,  so  as  to  prevent  much  straining.  To  answer  the  second  indicatio 
that  is,  to  correct  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  when  it  exists,  co 
water  should  be  applied  either  by  a  sponge,  or  by  directing  a  continui 
stream  against  the  anus;  astringent  injections  should  be  thrown  into  ti 
rectum,  or  astringent  ointments  introduced  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  li 
within  the  sphincters;  and,  when  the  case  is  wholly  unattended  with  irritati< 
of  the  rectum,  substances  calculated  to  stimulate  the  sphincters  may  be  givi 
by  the  month,  as  copaiba,  cubebs,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  To  consolidate  ai 
fix  the  membrane,  which  is  the  third  indication,  infusions  or  decoctions 
the  vegetable  astringents,  as  kino,  catechu,  rhatany,  galls,  and  oak  ba^,  < 
solutions  of  the  mineral  astringents,  especially  alum,  should  be  injected,  wii 
a  little  laudanum,  after  each  protrusion.  Mr.  Yinccnt  recommends  stroug 
the  injection  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  S*.-' 
N.  S.,  XV.  546.)  In  children,  almost  all  cases  will  yield  to  this  simple  trea 
ment,  with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  as  above  directed.  Oth( 
remedies,  however,  have  been  resorted  to,  among  which  is  the  application  < 
strychnia  to  a  blistered  surface,  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates.  In  old  eases,  J 
which  the  fibres  connecting  the  protruded  membrane  with  the  other  coats  ai 
much  elongated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  new  adhesions  with  tl 
neighbouring  structure;  and  this  may  often  be  accomplished  by  c]ii>piDg  o 
longitudinally,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  small  portions  of  the  membrane,  or  \ 
applying  caustic  carefully  over  small  longitudinal  strips  of  its  surface.  Grei 
advantage  is  also  said  to  have  accrued  from  passing  a  ligature  through  tl 
membrane,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  and  adhi 
sion;  and  the  plan  1ms  even  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons  of  ampututir 
the  dependent  flap.  Another  plan  is  to  employ  caustic.  For  this  purpo: 
nitric  acid  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  London,  and  nitrate  of  silv 
freely  applied  to  the  i)rotruded  bowel,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  same  place.  ) 
Ouersant  recommends  the  actual  cautery;  a  small  conical  iron  being  appli< 
at  four  points,  at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  and  peu 
trating  to  the  sphincter.  {Lond.  Med.  Timea  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  1856,  p.  14^ 
These  latter  methixls,  however,  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  casi 
after  the  mildor  have  failed. 

Dr.  S.  M.  l^acr,  of  Baltimore,  has  invented  a  chair,  which,  by  supporting  t! 
parts  about  the  anus  during  evacuation,  is  said  to  prevent  the  prolapsus,  ai 
thus  ultimately  to  effect  a  cure.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med,  ScL^  N.  S.,  xxv.  555 

When  a  ]>ermanent  cure  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  intestine  is  disposi 
to  protrude  even  in  the  intervals  of  the  evacuations,  the  patient  may  l)e  ma< 
more  comfortable  by  substances  in  the  form  of  pessaries  introduced  into  tl 
rectum,  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  by  constant  pressure  upon  the  an 
made  by  means  of  a  spring-pad,  or  a  suitable  bandage  and  compress.  F 
more  particular  infomiation  on  these  various  points  requiring  manual  intc 
ference,  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  upon  surgery. 
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SUBSECTION  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   STOMACH  AND  BOWELS  CONJOIMTLT. 

There  are  certain  diseases  so  eqaallj  shared  by  the  stomach  and  bowek, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  them  specially  to  eiUier  section  of  the  aliment- 
ary canaL  Sach  are  the  different  forms  of  cholera.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
dyspepsia  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  both  diseased,  and  that  mncous  inflam- 
mation often  attacks  both  parts  conjointly,  constitnting  gastro-enteritis.  Thia 
is  tme;  bnt  these  affections  may  be  restricted  to  one  portion  of  the  canal,  and 
generally  hare  their  primary  seat  in  one  portion ;  the  other  parts  being  second- 
arily  involved.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  especially  belonging  to 
a  particular  section.  Bnt  this  is  not  the  case  with  cholera.  It  wonld  not  be 
cholera,  unless  both  stomach  and  bowels  were  involved.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  form  this  subsection ;  and,  as  it  has  been  formed,  it  was  most 
convenient  to  consider  flatulence  in  connection  with  it;  as  the  pathological 
conditions  in  which  this  affection  originates,  are  very  apt  to  involve  both  divi- 
sions of  the  canal.  I  place  peritonitis  in  the  same  category ;  as,  when  general, 
it  necessarily  involves  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  could  not  be  witb 
so  much  propriety  associated  with  any  other  set  of  diseases. 


Article  I. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

Thb  name  of  cholera  is  given  to  any  complaint  in  which  the  prominent 
characters  are  simultaneous  and  repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  with  painful 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasional  cramps  of  the  external  mus- 
cles. Three  varieties  have  been  observed,  so  different  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  their  symptoms,  progress,  and  results,  as  to 
merit  distinct  consideration.  These  are  cholera  morbus,  epidemic  cholera, 
and  cholera  infantum.  The  present  article  is  devoted  specially  to  the  first 
of  these  affections.  It  is  the  variety  so  common  as  an  endemic  disease  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  daring  the  summer  season,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  noticed  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  described  by  Sydenham 
as  occurring  epidemically  in  England  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  begin- 
ning of  autumn.  By  recent  European  writers,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
epidemic  variety  by  the  name  of  common  or  sporadic  cholera, 

Bymptoms, — Cholera  morbus  is  generally  characterized  by  the  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bilious  matter.  It  often  comes  on  suddenly,  especially  when 
the  immediate  result  of  some  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  it  is  preceded  for  some  hours  or  even  days  by  a  feeling 
of  weight  or  other  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  colicky  pains,  more  or  less 
headache,  and  sometimes  by  furred  tongue,  chilliness,  and  a  slight  febrile  ex- 
citement The  vomiting  and  purging  are  usually  preceded  by  a  good  deal 
of  nausea,  and  attended  by  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes 
excruciating,  but  is  relieved  after  each  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  vomiting,  the  patient,  though  comparatively  easy,  often  ex- 
periences distressing  nausea,  or  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
complains  of  general  languor  and  exhaustion.  The  discharges  generally  con- 
sist at  first  merely  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  lower  bowels ; 
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the  matter  vomited  being  either  food  recently  taken,  or  coloarless  and  ofte 
sour  or  acrid  liquid,  and  the  dejections  fecal.  But  these  are,  in  the  vast  mi 
jority  of  cases,  soon  followed  by  bilious  matter  of  a  green  or  yellow  colon 
and  very  often  extremely  bitter,  and  more  or  less  acrid.  The  pulse  is  usual! 
feeble,  the  countenance  pale  and  shrunk,  the  skin  cool  and  damp,  the  urii 
scanty  or  suppressed ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient  is  not  unfrequentl 
affected  with  very  painful  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extren 
ities,  especially  of  the  legs.  These  irregular  muscular  movements  amoni 
sometimes  to  general  convulsions.  In  favourable  cases,  the  more  violei 
symptoms  subside  after  a  few  hours,  or  readily  give  way  to  treatment,  leavio 
only  temporary  debility.  But  occasionally  the  complaint,  either  from  origin; 
violence  or  neglect,  assumes  an  alarming  character.  The  vomiting  and  pur| 
ing  are  almost  incessant ;  everything  taken  into  the  stomach  is  promptly  r 
Jected,  the  discharges  being  often  brown  or  blackish,  acid,  or  even  bloodj 
the  sufferings  from  nausea,  anxiety,  heartburn,  and  spasmodic  pains,  boi 
internal  and  external,  are  intense ;  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  thirs 
and  is  clamorous  for  cold  drinks ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  irregular,  an 
extremely  feeble,  the  respiration  short  and  frequent,  the  extremities  cold,  tl 
eyes  sunken  and  surrounded  with  a  dark  areola,  the  skin  bathed  in  col 
sweat ;  hiccough  and  abdominal  distension  come  on,  with  a  cessation  of  tl 
vomiting;  and  the  patient,  if  not  rescued  by  remedial  measures,  sinks  into 
state  of  complete  exhaustion,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  not  unfrequentl 
to  the  last.  Death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  though  more  fr< 
quently  the  complaint  runs  on  for  two  or  three  days,  before  terminating  fatall; 

In  some  instances,  moderate  febrile  symptoms  attend  the  disorder,  as  if  a 
attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  bilious  fever,  which  had  been  preventc 
from  entire  success  by  the  occurrence  of  the  cholera ;  and,  in  ordinary  case 
a  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharges  by  opium  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
similar  state  of  system.  Instead  of  being  bilious,  the  evacuations  arc,  in  son 
very  rare  instances,  colourless  or  whitish,  somewhat  as  in  epidemic  cholen 
In  such  cases,  the  attendant  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  character,  thoug 
by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

Cholera  morbus  generally  subsides  under  remedies  without  unpleasant  coi 
sequences,  lcavin«>:  only  a  moderate  debility,  from  which  the  patient  sj^eetli 
rises  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  regimen.  Sometimes,  however,  the  debility 
considerable  and  protracted,  nnd  requires  medical  interference.  Occasional 
the  patient  is  left  with  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  or  with  other  evidences  of 
continued  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  intemperate  persons,  tl 
checking  of  the  cholera  is  a])t  to  induce  delirium  tremens. 

In  persons  of  good  constitution,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  fatal.  It 
most  apt  to  prove  so  in  the  very  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  intemperate. 

Causes. — Hot  weather,  long  continued,  strongly  predisposes  the  systc 
to  cholera  morbus,  and  may  of  itself  occasion  the  disease  without  any  oth 
cause.  The  same  nmy  probably  be  said  of  marsh  miasmata ;  for  chole 
morbus  very  often  precedes  the  breaking  out  of  miasmatic  fevers,  as  if  resu 
ing  from  tlie  operation  of  the  same  cause  in  a  less  degree.  Most  common! 
however,  tlie  immediate  attack  is  brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  capah 
either  directly  or  through  the  nervous  centres,  of  irritating  the  stomach  a: 
bowels.  Among  such  causes  may  be  mentioned,  exposure  to  cold  when  t 
body  is  heated  and  ])erspiring ;  the  use  of  certain  indigestible  and  irritatii 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  as  cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons,  various  unripe  fmi 
fat  pork,  lobsters,  crabs,  sour  nnd  incompletely  fermented  liquors,  putrid  w 
ter,  &c. ;  excesses  at  the  table,  independently  of  the  character  of  the  foo 
the  use  of  ice,  or  very  cold  drinks  in  excess ;  strong  mental  emotions,  as  fe 
or  anger ;  and  various  movements  which  produce  sickness  of  stomach  throuj 
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their  action  on  the  brain,  as  riding  backward,  turning  rapidly  in  a  circle,  and 
sailing  npon  a  rongh  sea.  The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  coantries, 
and  during  the  hot  season  in  temperate  latitudes.  Sometimes  it  is  so  preva- 
lent as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  though  probably  dependent 
on  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  local  miasmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  onr 
endemic  remittent  fever.  In  this  country,  it  is  most  common  in  the  months 
of  Jnly  and  August     It  chiefly  attacks  adults. 

Nature, — This  must  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  causes ;  as  dissec- 
tion reveals  nothing  which  can  lead  to  any  accurate  conclusion.  Sometimes 
redness  or  other  evidence  of  inflammation  is  discovered  in  the  stomach,  or 
some  portion  of  the  bowels ;  but  often  no  such  phenomena  are  presented,  and 
neither  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  nor  any  other  structure  exhibits 
appearances  which  could  explain  the  symptoms.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
disease  consists  essentially  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  a  high  temperature,  by  miasmata,  or  both,  and  in- 
ducing an  irritation  both  in  the  liver  and  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  exhibits  itself  in  an  increased  and  altered  secretion.  Should 
the  congestion  from  these  causes  be  alone  inadequate  to  the  result,  a  super- 
added irritation,  from  the  various  exciting  causes  above  enumerated,  may  be 
required  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  pamfhl 
gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  result  either  from  the  general  state  of 
sanguineous  congestion  in  the  whole  canal,  or  from  the  irritating  qualily  of 
the  morbid  bile  and  intestinal  secretions,  or  from  both.  That  the  liquids  re- 
ferred to  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  is  evident  from  the 
temporary  relief  which  follows  their  discharge.  The  prostration  is  owing 
partly  to  the  profuse  evacuations,  partly  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
nausea.  The  extreme  thirst,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  is  the  mere  expression,  in  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  of 
the  wuits  of  the  blood-vessels,  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  more  fluid 
contents.  The  spasms  of  the  extremities  are  probably  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritations,  acting  through  the  nervous  centres. 

Diagnosis, — Yomiting  and  purging  with  more  or  less  bile  in  the  evacua- 
tions, are  not  unfrequent  attendants  upon  other  diseases,  as  bilious  fever, 
gastro-enteritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  From  the  first  of  these,  how- 
ever, cholera  morbus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  pulse,  and  headache,  and  by  its  much  shorter  course ;  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  same  absence  of  decided  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  less  degree 
of  tenderness.  There  may  be  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons.  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  calomel  in 
some  instances  so  exactly  like  cholera  morbus,  that  the  most  experienced  eye 
could  scarcely  have  detected  the  difference.  But,  in  poisoning  by  corrosive 
substances,  the  vomiting  generally  precedes  the  purging  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  discharges  are  seldom  so  highly  bilious,  and  the  poison  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  evacuations.  The  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  may  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  forming  the  diagnosis.  Bilious  diarrhcea  is  sometimes  attended  with 
moderate  vomiting ;  but  this  affection  may  be  considered  as  only  an  inferior 
grade  of  cholera.  The  vomiting  and  purging  produced  by  indigestible  food, 
in  a  system  not  predisposed  to  cholera  morbus,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  rank 
with  that  disease. 

Treatment, — The  following  mode  of  treatment  will  very  generally  be  found 
promptly  effectual,  in  ordinary  cases  of  cholera  morbus.  It  is  founded  on  the 
indications,  1.  of  removing  the  irritating  causes  by  clearing  out  the  stonuu^h, 
S.  of  checking  the  irritation  directly  by  the  moderate  action  of  opium,  and 
indnreetly  by  powerful  revulsion  to  the  surface,  and  3.  of  changing  the  morbid 
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!  action  of  the  liver  by  the  alterative  influence  of  calomel.    Mild  dilnent  drinl 

\  are  to  be  administered  freely ;  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  mixed  with  wat< 

to  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  a  pill  containing  the  sixth  of  a  gra 

\  of  calomel  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  giv< 

every  half  hour,  or  every  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  sympton: 

■  The  drinks  should  consist  of  chicken  tea  made  by  boiling,  for  a  very  she 

time,  a  portion  of  chicken,  deprived  of  skin,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  i 
as  merely  to  impart  a  slight  taste  to  the  liquid ;  of  mucilaginous  or  farin 
ceous  fluids,  such  as  solution  of  gum  arable,  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith  i 
flaxseed,  toast-water,  barley-water,  &c. ;  of  mild  herbaceous  infusions,  ; 
balm  or  mint  tea ;  or,  finally,  of  lukewarm  water.  They  should  be  giv< 
fireely  at  first,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  acrid  bile,  and  then  so 
pended,  or  administered  moderately  merely  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  patiei 
For  this  purpose,  also,  as  well  as  to  quiet  irritation  of  stomach,  carbonic  ac 
water,  in  small  draughts  of  about  two  fluidounces,  frequently  repeated,  ai 
swers  admirably  well.  The  mustard  cataplasm  should  be  left  on  for  half  < 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  it  reddens  the  skin  intensely,  and  becomi 
no  longer  tolerable.  In  severe  cases,  or  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  tl 
■  prostration  is  great,  it  is  often  necessary  to  administer  opium  more  freely  tbi 

above  directed.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium  in  pUl,  or,  what 
generally  preferable,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  may  be  given,  aa 
repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  until  the  violence  of  the  sympton 
abates.  But  the  least  quantity  of  opium  that  will  answer  the  purpose  is  tli 
best ;  as,  though  it  is  necessary  to  allay  the  pain,  and  check  the  discharge 
yet  a  complete  and  sudden  suspension  of  the  secretion  is  not  desirable.  Thei 
is  danger,  if  the  congestion  be  not  allowed  to  relieve  itself,  that  fever  or  ii 
flammation  may  ensue.  Hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  uniting  calomel  wit 
the  opium.  Large  doses  of  the  mercurial  are  not  required ;  as  cx])erienc 
has  shown  that,  in  the  minute  doses  before  mentioned,  frequently  repeated 
it  act«  effectually  on  the  liver,  while  it  is  less  liable  to  irritate  the  stouuMr: 

^  and  bowels. 

If  the  iliacase  should  resist  the  above  measures,  recourse  may  be  had  to  i 
blister  over  the  epigastrium,  and  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkler 
on  tlic  l)listered  surface  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  Injections  of  laudanum,  wit! 
thin  stan'h  or  mucihige,  may  also  be  given.  In  cases  of  great  pro.stratior 
rubefacients  may  be  applied  externally,  and  blisters  to  the  insides  of  the  arm 
or  legs ;  and  tincture  of  camphor,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  wine-whej 
and  even  ether,  may  be  given  internally,  in  conjunction  with  the  opiate. 

Should  diarrhcea  continue  after  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  it  should  b 
treated  as  directed  under  the  head  of  that  disease.  Should  fever  follow 
suspension  of  the  discharges,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  small  dose 
of  some  mild  cathartic,  as  the  Seidlitz  [)owder,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  ( 
magnesia  in  carbonic  aciid  water,  commonly  called  liquid  magnesia  ;  and  th 
effervescing  draught  and  cooling  drinks  should  be  a<iministered  at  short  u 
tervals.  8ymj)toms  of  gastric  inflammation  may  be  counteracted  by  leechc 
to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  warm  fomentiitions  or  emollient  cataplasm: 
Intestinal  irritation  may  be  treated  by  emollient  enemata,  and  mild  laxative 
as  castor  oil  with  a  little  laudanum. 

Various  other  modes  of  treating  cholera  morbus  have  been  recommendec 
Some  practitioners,  considering  it  essentially  gastritis  or  gastro-euteriti 
have  relied  chiefly  upon  bleeding,  leeching,  and  demulcents.  But  this  i 
hazardous  practice.  Ipecacuanha,  in  emetic  doses,  has  had  its  advocate- 
Nitric  aci<l  has  been  lauded  as  a  specific.  Hope's  mixture,  consisting  of 
drachm  of  nitrous  acid,  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidounces  c 
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camphor-water,  and  taken  in  doses  of  two  flnidonnces  every  three  or  foor 
hoars,  has  in  its  foyoor  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  that  of  its  original  proposer.  (N,  Am.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum,,  ii.  419.)  Dr.  D.  J.  Cain  has  found  great  advantage  from  the  use 
of  creasote.  (Charleston  Med,  Joum.  and  Bev.^  vii.  146.)  Dr.  N.  Wil- 
liams, of  Phcenix,  N.  T.,  unites  morphia  with  the  creasote,  and  very  rapidly 
cures  his  patients,  giving  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of  the  former, 
and  from  one  to  three  drops  of  the  latter.  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 
IL  76.) 

During  convalescence,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  relation 
to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  of  mild  and  easily  digested  aliment^  such  as 
farinaceous  substances,  milk,  cream,  broths  without  fat,  and  the  lighter  forms 
of  solid  animal  food. 


^tkle  II. 

EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. 

Syn. — Spatmodie  Cholera. — India  Cholera, — Aiiatie  Cholera. — Malignant  Cholera. — 

Cholera  Atphyxia. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  India ;  but  it  first  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  generally  in  the  year  1817, 
when  it  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence  in  Bengal,  and  from 
that  province,  as  a  centre,  commenced  the  .fearful  march,  which  did  not  cease 
until  it  had  encircled  the  globe.  In  its  progress  westward,  it  ascended  the 
(Ganges,  pervaded  Central  India,  and,  crossing  the  mountainous  range  of  the 
Ghauts,  established  itself,  in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  During  the  same  year,  it  made  its  way  southward  to  Madras ;  in 
1819,  crossed  the  sea  to  Ceylon ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  latter  year, 
appeared  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  slowly  advancing  towards  the  east  and  southeast ;  invaded  the  Bnrman 
dominions ;  attacked  Siam,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Su- 
matra ;  and,  in  1820,  had  reached  Canton  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
was  subsequently  heard  of  as  extending  its  ravages  into  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  and  into  Tartary.  After  arriving  at  the  western  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Hindostan,  it  paused  for  a  while  before  leaving  its  native  soil ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1821,  that  it  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  From  this  position  it  ascended  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  in  1822, 
passed  over  the  desert  into  Syria ;  and,  in  1823,  having  made  its  way  north- 
ward through  Persia,  reached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  seized  upon 
the  Russian  city  of  Astracan.  It  had  now  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
Asia,  and  was  pressing  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Here  it 
again  paused ;  and  several  years  elapsed  before  it  crossed  the  boundaries, 
and  commenced  a  new  career  of  invasion  in  these  hitherto  undisturbed  re- 
gions. In  1828,  it  appeared  at  Ohrenburgh,  on  the  borders  of  European 
Russia ;  but  it  did  not  fairly  enter  Europe  until  1830,  when  it  advanced  as 
far  as  Moscow.  In  1831,  it  took  a  westward  course,  attacked  St  Petersburg, 
Warsaw,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  showed  itself  in  Sunderland, 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  England.  In  1832,  it  reached  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  the  same  year,  overleaping  the  barrier  of  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
in  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  at  Montsreal  on  the  10th ;  and  thence 
pursued  a  rapid  course,  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River.    A  detachment  from  the  main  line  of  invasion,  as 
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it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  have  strack  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  where  the  disease  broke  out  on  the  24th  of  Jane 
Thence  it  spread  northwardly  up  the  Hudson,  and  southwardly  to  the  Dela 
ware  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reaching  Albany  on  the  3d  or  4th,  and  Philadel 
phia  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  Baltimore  in  the  course  of  the  same  mouth 
About  the  beginning  of  November,  it  appeared  in  an  island  off  Charlestou 
in  February,  1833,  at  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  committed  great  ravages 
and,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  that  the  epi 
demic,  leaving  the  northwestern  borders  of  Asia,  was  spreading  constenia 
tion  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  it  took  also  a  southward  course  froD 
Syria,  penetrated  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  invaded  Egypt,  appearing  ii 
Mecca  in  May,  and  in  Alexandria  in  August,  1831.  It  was  very  late  ii 
attaining  the  extreme  north,  and  the  extreme  south  of  Europe.  Thus,  Swe 
den  was  not  visited  until  one  or  two  years,  nor  Sicily  until  four  years  afte 
the  epidemic  had  reached  New  Orleans.  In  this  country,  there  were  partia 
returns  of  the  disease  subsequently  to  its  original  appearance,  and  it  pre 
vailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  year  1834 ;  but,  both  in  North  Ame 
rica,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  disappeared  entirely  in  somcwha 
more  than  two  years  from  its  first  visitation. 

In  India,  however,  the  disease  continued  as  an  endemic,  and,  at  the  dai 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  we  had  re 
ceived  accounts  of  its  having  commenced  a  new  march  of  desolation  in  th 
East.  Before  the  close  of  that  year  it  again  entered  Europe,  and  afterward 
advanced  regularly  westward,  pursuing  a  course  singularly  correspondinj 
with  that  of  its  first  invasion,  both  as  to  the  succession  of  regions  visited 
and  the  period  of  its  approach  and  departure.  Setting  out  from  India  a 
before,  it  passed  destructively  through  the  cities  of  Persia,  skirted  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  reached  Astracan  in  July,  1847,  and  Moscow  before  th 
close  of  the  year.  Here  its  progress  was  suspended  during  the  winter ;  bo 
in  the  spring  of  1848  it  again  advanced  westward,  in  June  arrived  at  Si 
Petersburg,  in  August  at  Berlin,  in  September  at  Hamburg,  and  crossiuj 
thence  to  Great  Britain,  attacked  Edinburgh  in  October,  and  London  soo 
aflerwards.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  a  ship  with  emigrants  sailed  froi 
Havre  for  New  York.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  there  was  no  choler 
either  in  tliat  port  or  at  Paris,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  were  all  health} 
The  vessel  had  been  sixteen  days  at  sea  when  the  disease  aj)pearcd  on  boan 
and  she  arrived  with  it  at  the  quarantine  ground  at  Staten  Island,  on  the  fin 
of  December.  The  passengers  were  landed,  and  very  soon  afterwards  th 
disease  broke  out  in  the  neighbourliood.  It  did  not,  however,  extend  bejon 
the  quarantine  enclosure,  and  ceased  entirely  about  the  beginning  of  the  n«r 
year.  Three  deaths  occurred  from  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Anothe 
ship,  which  had  left  Havre  on  the  second  or  third  of  November,  withoi 
cholera  on  board,  was  attacked  with  the  disease  twenty-six  days  after  leavin 
port,  and  brought  it  with  her  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrived  on  tl: 
eleventh  of  December.  Cases  of  cholera  soon  afterwards  occurred  in  thi 
city,  and  rapidly  multiplied,  the  weather  being  at  the  time  very  hot,  and  i 
course  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  From  New  Orleans  it  e: 
tended  to  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  reaching  the  city  of  Memphis  e 
early  as  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and  sweeping  over  the  valley  of  thi 
great  stream  with  unheard  of  rapidity.  It  did  not,  however,  surmount  tl 
Alleghanies ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  demonstration  made  i 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  the  Atlantic  States  remained  free  from  the  disea: 
during  the  winter.  The  epidemic  cause,  however,  was  in  the  mean  time  pu 
suing  its  regular  course  across  the  Atlantic ;  and,  as  on  the  previous  occasio; 
reached  our  shores  in  the  season  following  that  of  its  appearance  in  westei 
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Europe,  though  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  year  1832.  It  broke  out  in 
New  York  about  the  beginning,  and  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  Maj, 
1849;  and  while,  commencing  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  visited  many  parts  of 
our  country  on  this  side  of* the  mountains,  it  seemed  to  take  afresh  start 
from  New  Orleans,  and  again  spread  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
with  fearful  violence.  In  its  further  progress,  it  invaded  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico,  and,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  producing  as  it  went  great  havoc  among  the  emigrants 
on  their  way,  like  itself,  to  California.  It  attacked  the  cities  of  St.  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  in  October,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  and  in  every 
year  since  that  time,  it  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
has  become  naturalized ;  but  the  section  of  our  country,  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  remained  exempt,  from  the  period  of  its 
visitation  in  1849,  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  epidemic  form,  having  pursued  the  same  course  as  on  former 
occasions,  irom  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  through  the  north  of  that  con- 
tinent, to  Great  Britain,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States. 
Since  that  year  we  have  again  enjoyed  a  period  of  exemption ;  but  at  the 
present  time  (April,  1858),  we  are  looking  forward  with  some  apprehension 
to  another  invasion  with  the  approach  of  summer ;  as  the  disease,  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  pursuing  in  Europe  a  similar  course  to  that  which,  on 
every  former  occasion,  has  preceded  its  arrival  in  this  continent. 

From  the  above  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  cholera,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  march  is  extremely  irregalar,  in  relation  both  to  time  and  direction. 
Sometimes  it  advances  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  slowly,  and  sometimes 
pauses  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  giving  hopes  to  the  yet  unvisited  coun- 
tries, that  they  may  escape  its  ravages.  In  general,  its  progress  is  arrested 
during  the  winter,  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring;  thongh  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case ;  for  at  Moscow  it  prevailed  through  most  of  the  winter  of  1830-31 ; 
and  the  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  its  spreading  along  the  Mississippi  in 
the  winter  of  1848-49.  Though  preferably  following  the  course  of  streams, 
affecting  low  and  damp  places,  and  attacking  the  filthy  and  crowded  portions 
of  populous  cities,  it  is  yet  absolutely  confined  to  no  particular  character  of 
locality,  but  shows  itself  occasionally  upon  lofty  mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts,  and  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  thinly  peopled  agricul- 
tural districts.  No  barriers  are  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  progress.  It  crosses 
mountains,  deserts,  and  oceans.  Opposing  winds  do  not  check  it  All 
classes  of  persons,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  the  robust  and  the  feeble, 
are  exposed  to  its  assault ;  and  even  those  whom  it  has  once  visited  are  not 
always  subsequently  exempt;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  selects  its  victims 
preferably  from  among  those  already  pressed  down  by  the  various  miseries 
of  life,  and  leaves  the  rich  and  prosperous  to  their  sunshine  and  their  fears. 
It  is  exceedingly  capricious  in  the  choice  of  its  localities,  not  unfrequently 
leaving  towns  and  districts  in  its  line  of  march  untouched,  and  deviating 
apparently  from  its  course  to  seize  upon  others,  in  no  important  respect  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  The  period  of  its  duration,  in  any  one  spot,  is  gene- 
rally from  one  to  two  or  three  mouths ;  though  this  is  much  influenced  by 
the  season,  being  shorter  for  the  most  part  when  winter  is  near.  When  it 
prevails  in  the  same  place  more  than  once,  it  usually  affects  fewer  persona, 
and  is  of  a  milder  character  in  the  second  attack  than  in  the  first 

CoursCy  SymptamSj  &c. — The  first  approach  of  the  epidemic  influence,  in 
places  about  to  become  the  seat  of  cholera,  is  usually  felt  in  the  more  or  less 
general  prevalence  of  moderate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
precede  for  a  short  time  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  continue  in  vari- 
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ous  degrees  to  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  populfttion,  After  it  has  become 
estoblUUeil.  Somotimes  there  is  only  a  slight  derangement  of  digestion,  or 
&  simple  dinrrbosa,  or  mild  dysentery ;  but  very  frequently,  the  premonitory 
affection  takes  on  a  more  decided  character,  and,  withoat  amonnting  abio- 
lutely  to  cholera,  approaches  it  more  or  less  nearly.  From  this  ciicamstance 
it  has  T^eivcd  the  name  of  cholerine,  adopted  from  the  French  writers. 

Cholerine,  in  fact,  often  conatitates  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
cases  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  same  cause,  operating  either  man 
mildly,  or  npon  less  snaceptible  subjects.  It  is  marked  by  a  furred  toi^ae, 
irregular  appetite,  thirst,  impaired  digestion,  nneasineBE  ia  the  stomach  aod 
bowels  with  a  feeling  of  weight  or  distension,  colicky  pains,  hiccough,  di■^ 
rhoea  sometimes  disappearing  and  again  recurring,  nausea,  sometimes  vomit- 
ing, a  feeling  of  general  weakness  and  languor,  a  disposition  to  perspin, 
occasional  iienralgic  pains,  and  cramps  in  the  extremities.  In  some  instances, 
it  in  attended  with  febrile  symptoms.  The  ahine  discharges  are  sametimti 
bilious,  sometimes  of  a  dirty-white  colour  and  turbid,  very  mach  resembling 
oatmeal  grncl.  Occasionally  the  force  of  the  cause  seems  to  expend  itscU 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  serere  neuralgie 
paiua,  and  distressing  spasms,  amounting  sometimes  to  conTulsions,  witk 
tittle  or  no  cvacnation  from  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  affection  often  sub- 
sides spontaneously,  or  yields  readily  to  proper  treatment ;  lint  it  is  rerr 
apt,  npon  exposure  to  any  exciting  cause,  and  even,  if  neglected,  withoat 
Buch  cauite,  to  be  af^ravated  into  cholera. 

AVhcu  the  epidemic  iufluence  lias  attained  an  intensity  odcqnate  to  the  pro- 
dnctiou  of  the  full-formed  disease,  a  few  cases  are  first  obBerTed,a8nally  amoof 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  commnuity.  These  are  soon  followed  by  others ;  and 
tlie  numl>ors  grRdntilly  increase  until  the  i>cstilence  reaches  its  acme ;  when 
it  s|>cedi1y  subside^i,  iind  ultimately  disappears,  tearing  behind  it.  for  a  i-hort 
time,  that  same  tcndcnt^y  to  bowel  complaints  which  h;iil  heralded  its  appruacb. 

The  attai-k  often  occui^  after  Mnmc  imprudence  in  diet  or  cxpoi^urc ;  Imt 
often  also  without  any  obvious  escitin;;  cause ;  and,  according  to  some  w^itl'^^, 
most  frequently  in  the  night.    It  occusionully  comes  on  with  loss  of  a|)pctiu, 

iiain  ill  the  bnik  ami  alxlumen,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  c^rs.  disordered  vision, 
ecbleness  of  the  ])ulsc,  paleness  of  the  face,  copious  sweats,  a  fueling  uf  gene- 
ral weakness,  and  sometimes  rigors.  In  the  midst  of  these  or  similar  smp- 
tom«,  in  most  coses  after  n  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  diarrha'U  or  choleriiw. 
but  sumetimes  without  any  premonition  whatever,  the  {latieni  is  seized  wiih 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  arefretjucutlyrepeuted.  and  attended  with  ^vvre 
pain  in  the  abdtimeii,  neuralgic  pains  iu  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  cramps 
of  the  voluntary  muKcIes,  es]>ecially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  first 
craouutiuns,  in  cases  not  originaling  in  diarrh<ra  or  cholerine,  consist  of  the 
ordinary  <.-un(euts  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  the  d^evtioos  which  follor 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  thin,  and  watery,  res<-mbliiig  rennet-whey,  thin  gmel, 
or  rioe-ivalcr,  anil,  when  allowed  to  stand,  separate  into  a  colourless  Quid,  and 
a  white,  nui-oulent,  insoluble  matter,  which  sulfides.  In  mild  cases,  or  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  severe  symptoms.  Ihey  are  sometimes  tinged  with  tijle. 
and  a  little  bluiHl  is  occasionally  dis(.-harged.  In  some  instances,  they  t« 
brown  or  of  a  deep-chocolate  colour.  The  matter  vomit(.-d  is  generally  similar 
to  the  stools,  but  is  sometimes  white  and  glairy,  ns  if  consisting  of  miicn;.  nod 
bos  an  acid  reaction.  The  evacuations  arc  usually  forcibly  ejected,  but  with- 
out apparent  straining,  or  nmcli  voluntary  effort,  and  are  often  very  cupi-ji^ 
The  cramps  usually  begin  in  the  e.'ctrcmitios,  affecting  especially  the  calvei 
of  the  logs,  but  subsequently  extend  to  the  mnsele:!  of  the  trunk  and  nlNloniciL 
Tbey  ure  excruciatingly  painful,  and  almost  incessant,  the  muscles  gathiTiog 
into  hard  board-like  knots,  one  contracting  as  another  reiaxca,  and  often  dii- 
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torting  the  fingers  and  toes  in  varioos  directions,  according  to  the  particular 
mnscle  or  muscles  affected. 

At  the  same  time  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly ;  the  extremities  become  cold ; 
the  features  shrink ;  the  patient  is  restless,  and  complains  of  intense  thirst ; 
the  whole  surface  is  bathed  with  sweat ;  the  urine  is  scanty ;  and  the  skin 
begins  to  assume  a  bluish,  leaden,  or  violet  colour,  which  extends  more  or 
less  over  the  body,  but  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  arrested,  the  evacuations  become  still  more  copious  and 
watery ;  the  thirst  insatiable,  with  a  burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium ;  the 
pulse  frequent,  feeble,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  breath  cool ; 
the  tongue  cool  and  pale,  though  still  moist ;  the  skin  unusually  cold,  shrunken, 
and  inelastic,  so  that  when  pinched  into  folds  it  does  not  resume  its  former 
state;  the  hands  and  feet  shriyelled  and  wrinkled,  as  if  long  soaked  in  water, 
and  of  a  dark-purplish,  or  livid  colour,  especially  at  the  nails,  which  are 
sometimes  almost  black ;  the  eyes,  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  livid  circle ;  the  conjunctiva  dry,  and  of  a  dirty  whiteness ; 
the  nose  and  lips  blue ;  the  secretion  of  urine  and  tears  suppressed ;  the  re- 
spiration short,  hurried,  and  oppressed ;  and  every  symptom  indicative  of 
extreme  prostration.  The  patient  is  often  exceedingly  restless,  and  calls  in- 
cessantly for  cold  water  or  ice,  and  for  fresh  air.  With  all  these  changes,  the 
external  sensibility  often  remains  acute,  so  that  mustard  plasters  and  other 
irritants  produce  severe  pain ;  and,  though  the  skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  com- 
plaint is  ^quently  made  of  distressing  heat  over  the  whole  surface.  The  intel- 
fect  is  generally  sound,  but  more  or  less  obtuse ;  and,  in  all  his  moral  relations, 
the  patient  evinces  an  extraordinary  apathy,  being  insensible  alike  to  his  own 
danger  and  prospects,  and  to  the  feelings  of  those  connected  with  him. 

The  case  is  now  on  the  borders  of  complete  collapse.  But  a  step  further, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  quite  imperceptible ;  a  feeble  oscillatory  movement  only 
of  the  heart  is  discoverable  upon  auscultation ;  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  capil- 
laries ;  a  wound  of  the  surface  yields  no  blood,  and  little  or  none  follows  the 
opening  of  a  vein ;  the  features  and  whole  body  are  so  shrunken  that  the  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  his  friends ;  the  bluish  or  purplish  colour 
often  pervades  tiie  whole  surface ;  the  voice  is  feeble,  or  quite  extinct ;  the 
breath  almost  as  cold  as  the  external  air ;  the  respiration  either  hurried  and 
feeble,  or  very  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  countenance  calm  or  quite 
inexpressive ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  that  of  utter  helplessness. 
The  reduction  of  temperature  is  such  that  the  thermometer,  with  its  bulb 
placed  under  the  tongue,  sinks  often  to  90^,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  80^, 
or  even  77^  F.  The  body  has  the  appearance  of  death  except  the  eyes,  which 
sometimes  retain  an  expression  of  intelligence,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  look- 
ing out  of  a  corpse.  But  even  these  are  often  half  closed,  glazed,  and  inani- 
mate. In  some  instances,  considerable  muscular  strength  remains,  and  the 
patient  suddenly  rises  up  from  bed  with  an  expiring  effort,  and  falls  lifeless. 
There  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  evacuations  some- 
times continue  tiU  the  close,  and  are  at  last  involuntary.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  cease  entirely  for  a  considerable  time  before  death.  The  same 
difference  is  observable  in  relation  to  the  cramps,  which,  in  some  cases,  do 
not  end  even  with  life,  the  muscles  remaining  stiff  and  contracted  in  the  dead 
body.  Intelligence  is  sometimes  retained  till  within  a  few  moments  of  the 
dose.  In  other  cases,  a  period  of  stupor  precedes  death.  The  fatal  issue 
sometimes  occurs  in  four  or  five  hours  f^om  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
though  more  frequently  life  is  protracted  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The 
mean  duration  of  fatal  cases,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-gene- 
ral of  England  for  the  year  1848-9,  was  about  49  or  50  hours,  and  for  1854, 
soeordiQg  to  the  report  of  the  general  board  of  health,  was  2*89  di^ 
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The  complaint  is  soBceplible  of  a  faTonrable  chan^,  either  apontaneon^lj 
or  nndcr  treatment,  at  auy  stage,  ctcd  Iq  that  of  coDapse.  If  it  is  arrested 
early,  the  patient  Bometimcs  enters  into  s  speedy  conraleacence,  without  any 
Bnbsequcnt  embarroEsing  symptoms,  tboogh  not  unfreqneutly  diarrhoEa  and 
other  evidences  of  gastro- intestinal  irritation  continue  for  a  longer  or  Sorter 
period.  But,  if  collapse  has  begun  before  the  turn  of  the  disorder,  the  pa- 
tient ha«  still  great  dangers  to  encoanter,  and  the  progress  of  recovery,  when 
it  takes  place,  is  often  very  tedious,  and  liable  to  frequent  interruptions.  Ok 
of  the  must  favourable  symptoma,  in  any  stage  of  cholera,  is  the  appearann 
of  bile  in  the  CTacuations.  In  the  case  of  collapse,  after  the  ajstem  hit 
began  to  react,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  suspended  functions  is  obserred; 
the  pulse  returns,  the  skin  becomes  warm,  the  pallor  or  bineness  of  face  yicldi 
to  a  red  flush,  the  secretion  of  urine  and  bile  recommences,  the  vomitisg 
diminishes  ;  but  the  oscillation  extends  frequently  into  a  febrile  excitement; 
severe  headache  is  experienced  -,  the  abdominal  pains,  thirst,  loathing  of  food, 
and  diarrhcea  continue ;  and  convalescence,  even  in  favourable  cases,  does  not 
set  fairly  in  until  after  several  days  of  doubt  and  discomfort. 

Sometimes  a  relapse  follows  the  t«mporary  excitement,  and  the  patint 
sinks  with  all  his  former  symptoms.  Much  more  frequently,  the  febrile  stau 
continues,  generally  assuming  a  low  form,  with  most  of  the  characters  of  idio- 
pathic nervous  or  typhoid  fever,  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  gastric  or  in- 
testinal inflammation,  and  ending  either  in  death,  or  in  a  very  slow  recovsry. 
In  some  coses,  the  fever  assumes  tlie  remittent  type,  and  ultimately  becocHi 
intermitteut.  Eruptive  affections,  resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  ntbeoli, 
erythema,  &c.,  occasionally  diversify  the  stage  of  reaction.  Tbry  are  eodk- 
tjmes  accompanied  with  wheals,  like  those  of  urticaria,  bnt  without  the  itdi- 
ing.  I'nenmuuia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisj-  also  not  unfreqiieutly  occur,  bal  w 
maiikcd  by  the  low  state  of  the  system,  and  the  gnstro-iutestinal  irritalioa.b 
often  to  csca^ie  the  notice  of  the  practitioner,  unless  upon  his  gunnl.  lint 
the  most  dangerous  afTec-tiun.  in  thLs  singe  of  cholera,  is  perha{)s  tliat  of  tht 
brain,  characterized  by  headache,  drowsiness,  low  delirium,  sttipor,  coma, 
8ul)8ultus  teiidinum,  and  soiiiclimcs  convulsions  or  paralysis.  lu  its  serm 
forms,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  The  convalescence  from  these  secondary  dis- 
orders is  often  protracted  for  months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  year  or  morf. 
The  course  of  the  symptoms  in  cholera  is  not  always,  uniform,  nor  exactly 
as  above  dcKcribed.  Sometimes  the  spasms  are  comparatively  trilling  or  alto- 
gether absent;  sometimes  they  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  case,  t<i  tbr 
exclu.sion  of  the  ordinary  evacuations.  In  occasional  instances,  the  compUini 
is  ushered  in  by  universal  and  violent  convulsions.  Cases  huvo  been  fre- 
quently observed,  in  which  fatal  collapse  supervened  without  vomiting;  and 
others  are  on  reconl,  in  which  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  diarrbva. 
though,  in  siu;h  instances,  the  bowels,  upon  examination  after  death, ««« 
found  loaded  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  discharges  coasistol 
In  some  rare  instances,  vomiting  occurs  with  little  or  no  diarrhoea.  Tbaiii:li 
in  general  there  is  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and  sometimes  of  a  day  or  men 
between  the  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  collapse,  so  as  to  allow  time  far  iW 
intervention  of  efUcacious  treatment,  yet  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  ii 
which  the  patient  passes  almost  immediately  into  that  state,  and  dies  appa- 
rently under  the  first  blow.  The  bluish  aspect  of  the  surface,  so  characterifiic 
of  cholera,  is  not  present  in  all  coses,  not  even  in  all  those  which  end  fstallj- 
Inslead  of  the  sinking  pulse,  so  common  even  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  iht 
circntation  is  sometimes  little  aflfctted  for  a  considerable  time ;  and.  in  foot 
cases,  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  appear  in  the  first 
stage.  The  intellect,  usually  correct,  though  obtuse,  is  in  some  cases  cload«d 
almost  from  the  comiueacementj  and  instances  hare  occurred  inwUchdttw- 
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mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  drowsiness,  stapor,  and  numbness  of  the 
extremities  were  the  prominent  symptoms. 

From  an  examination  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  fully  developed  case  of  cholera,  running  through  a  regular  course,  often 
exhibits  four  distinct  stages,  the  observance  of  which  is  important  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  first  is  the  forming  stage,  consisting  of  a  simple 
diarrhoea,  or  of  more  or  less  of  those  derangements  described  under  the  head 
of  cholerine.  The  second  is  that  in  which  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are  de- 
cided, but  the  system  has  not  yet  sunk  into  complete  prostration,  and  the 
circulation  is  distinctly  observable,  both  in  the  larger  vessels  and  capillaries. 
The  third  is  the  stage  of  collapse,  already  sufficiently  described.  The  fourth 
is  that  of  reaction,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera  have  given 
way  to  local  inflammations  or  irritations,  and  to  general  fever.  All  these 
stages  do  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  cases.  The  disease  is  often  arrested 
in  the  first  or  second,  or  proves  fatal  in  the  third,  without  ever  reaching  the 
fourth ;  and  sometimes  the  second  or  even  third  stage  comes  on,  without  the 
known  existence  of  those  ordinarily  preceding  it 

The  Evacuations, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  peculiar  choleric  evacua- 
tions, whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  consist  of  a  colourless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  a  white  flocculent  matter,  which  subsides  on  standing. 
This  insoluble  matter,  formerly  supposed  to  be  coagulated  albumen  or  fibrin, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Boehm,  of  Berlin,  to  consist  mainly  of  epithelial  cells,  in 
their  various  stages  of  development,  separated  or  adhering  together ;  and  his 
statements  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  microscopic  observers.  The 
clear  liquid  is  water,  holding  a  very  small  proportion  of  saline  and  organic 
substances  in  solution.  Of  the  salts,  chloride  of  sodium  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  There  is  also  in  the  dejections,  according  to  Dr.  Guterbock,  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda,  with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  none  of  potassa. 
A  little  albumen  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  quantity  is  insignificant.  According  to  Mialhe,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  a  principle  which  he  calk  albuminose,  analogous  to 
albumen,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  uncoagulable  by  heat  or  the  acids, 
while  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  &c.  (See 
Am,  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,,  N.  S.,  xviii.  257.)  The  stools  of  cholera  are  said 
always  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  differ 
from  them  mainly  in  being  slightly  acid,  and  in  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  solid  matters.  Guterbock  states  that  the  former  contain  somewhat 
over  98  per  cent  of  water,  the  latter  99  per  cent.  {Ibid,,  xxi.  198.) 

The  urine  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  to  be  of 
diminished  density,  and  to  contain  in  general  albumen  and  bilious  colouring 
matter,  with  the  ordinary  salts,  but  litUe  or  no  urea.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  uniformly  exhibits  the  presence  of  epithelium,  of  different 
forms,  and  in  different  stages  of  growth,  from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  even  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys.  It  presents  these 
characters  when  it  begins  to  reappear,  after  its  almost  total  suppression  in 
the  prostrate  state,  if  the  case  goes  on  favourably,  its  normal  condition  re- 
turns in  a  day  or  two.  {Ed.  Month,  Journ,  of  Med,  iSci.,  Nov.  1849,  p.  1207.)* 

*  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of  Perth,  gives,  as  the  result  of  microscopio  examination, 
the  following  ingredients  of  the  cholera  evacuations.  1 .  The  vomited  liquid  contained, 
besides  debris  of  the  food,  mucus  in  fibrillated  bands ;  epithelium  of  the  different  kinds, 
in  large  amount;  granular  corpuscles  (joung  epithelial  ceUs?);  chloride  of  sodium 
and  triple  phosphates,  microscopio  fungi,  as  sarcina,  mycelium,  and  the  sporules  of  ti^ 
rious  kinds  of  mould ;  and  animalcules,  including  Tibriones  and  aoari ;  the  two  last  in- 
gredients being  incidental.  2.  The  mIooU  contained,  besides  the  debris  of  food,  muous ; 
epithelium  and  granular  corpuscles;  oily  and  fatty  matters ;  chloride  of  sodium  and  the 
phosphates;  microscopio  anunalcules  and  fungi,  and  some  other  bodies,  present  ind- 
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The  air  expired  in  the  state  of  collapse  contains  much  less  carbonic  acid 
than  in  health.  This  in  some  degree  explains  the  great  coldness  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  collapse  of  cholera. 

The  Blood. — ^The  character  of  the  blood  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  an  early  period,  nothing  abnormal  has  been  observed ;  in  the  stage 
of  reaction,  it  often  contains  an  excess  of  fibrin,  consequent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  inflammation.  It  is  during  the  colla])se,  or  in  the  state  approacbing 
it,  that  its  composition  has  been  most  carefully  investigated.  In  relation  to 
this  composition  very  discrepant  statements  have  been  made.  The  revolts 
here  given  are  those  obtained  by  the  most  accurate  observers,  among  whom 
may  be  particularly  mentioned,  M.  Becquerel,  and  Drs.  R.  D.  Thompson, 
Gairdner,  Garrod,  and  Wm.  Robertson.  According  to  the  last-mentioned 
reporter,  the  blood  was  found  in  the  early  stage  to  be  defective  in  red  cor- 
puscles, and  somewhat  lighter  than  in  health,  though  the  proportion  of  albu- 
men was  somewhat  above  the  healthy  medium.  This  fact  would  tend  to 
show  that  anemic  persons  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  {Ed,  Month.  Joum, 
of  Med.  Sci.,  Sept.  1853,  p.  24T.)  The  blood  in  the  collapse  of  cholera^ 
whether  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  is  darker,  more  viscid,  denser,  and  less 
coagulable  than  in  health.  It  does,  however,  usually  coagulate  upon  stand- 
ing, and  separates  into  serum  and  crassamcntum ;  but  the  latter  has  little 
firmness,  and  the  former  is  in  smaller  proportion,  considerably  heavier,  acd 
much  more  deeply  coloured  than  in  normal  blood.  As  might  be  inferred 
from  the  character  of  the  alvine  evacuations  already  referred  to,  the  qaantitj 
of  water  in  the  blood  is  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  solids  is  propo^ 
tionably  increased.  The  red  corpuscles  are  increased  in  larger  proportion 
than  the  other  constituents.  From  140  parts  in  1000,  its  highest  Dormal 
proportion,  it  rises,  according  to  Dr.  Garrod,  to  166  or  171.  The  proportion 
of  Jihrin  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  in  consequence  of  its  altered  elia- 
racter,  and  imperfect  coagulability.  The  albumen  is  augmented  in  rt-lation 
to  the  water  of  the  serum,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  watery 
evacuations  contain  but  very  little  of  this  principle.  The  salfa,  contrary  to 
what  was  formerly  believed,  are  also  increased  relatively  to  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  blood ;  but  the  soluble  are  less  so  than  the  insoluble,  as  mu>t  neces- 
sarily happen  from  the  amount  excreted  with  the  gastric  and  intestinal  *liv 
charp:es.  Urra  was  found  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  but,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Garrod,  it  appeal's  to  be  in  much  smaller  proportion 
in  the  collapse  than  early  in  the  stage  of  reaction.  At  the  time  that  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  suspended,  and  the  urea  of  course  ceases  to  be  thr'>«Ti 
off,  it  ceases  also  to  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  orffunic 
processes  which  generate  it  in  health ;  but,  when  reaction  takes  place,  its  pro- 
duction recommences  before  the  kidneys  are  able  fully  to  resume  their  func- 
tion, and  it  now  consequently  accunuilates  in  the  blood.  Hence,  possihlj. 
in  some  degree,  the  coma  often  presented  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  inflammations.     Becquerel  found  a  very  greatly  in- 

dentftUy,  or  in  minute  quantity.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  character  of  the  f;w» 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  essentially  the  same.  3.  In  the  urint  were  hyaline 
mucus:  e]»ithelium  of  various  kinds,  and  granular  corpuscles:  fibrinous  cast- '»f  »he 
tubuli  uriniferi ;  Tarious  crystalline  bodies,  as  uric  acid,  urates,  phosphates,  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium  sparingly;  and  pigmentary  matters,  blue  and  green:  begi-1« 
accidental  ingredients.  In  all  three  of  tliese  evacuations  'were  compound  grannlir 
bodies,  the  **  exudation  corpuscles''  of  other  writers,  which  are  usually  con^iJcn-J  M 
the  product  of  inflammation.  Tlie  blue  pigmentary  matter  of  the  urine  had  been  pi^ 
▼iously  noticed  by  Mr.  Osborne,  of  London,  and  was  seen  only  in  a  few  cases.  It  ap- 
peared in  one  case  atter  the  urine  had  been  concentrated  by  eTaporation,  and  in  An- 
other u])on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  previously  heated.  (E*i,  Mtd,  /<wn-. 
Feb.  and  March,  1856.) 
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creased  proportion  of  the  extractive  and  fcttty  matiers.  (Arch,  Ota.,  ie  sh*,, 
Dee.,  xxi.  199.)  The  blood,  which  in  the  healthy  state  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, is  said  to  be  sometimes  acid  in  cholera. 

An  indisposition  has  been  noticed  in  the  black  blood  of  cholera  to  become 
reddened  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  are 
necessary  to  its  conversion  from  venous  to  arterial ;  but  some  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  this  explanation,  as  also  upon  the  correctness  of  the  therapeutical  deduc- 
tion that  saline  substances  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
by  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished. 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  have 
ceased,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  are  still  sometimes  observable ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  asserted  by  many  observers,  that,  when  death 
occurs  suddenly  in  the  cold  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  body  not  unfire- 
quently  rises  after  all  signs  of  life  -have  ceased,  and  the  warmth  continues 
until  cadaveric  rigidity  begins.  The  appearances  upon  dissection  vary,  ac- 
cording as  death  has  taken  place  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  in  that  of  reaction. 
When  it  is  very  speedy,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  no  morbid  changes  whatever 
are  observable.  The  following  phenomena  are  ordinarily  presented  after  death 
in  the  collapse. 

The  whole  arterial  system  is  emptied  of  blood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
clots  in  the  aorta  and  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  venous  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  distended,  especially  the  large  veins  and  right  side  of  the  hearty 
which  is  gorged  with  a  black,  viscid,  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  Almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
the  abdominal  viscera,  the  limbs,  even  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones, 
exhibit  signs  of  venous  injection ;  and  large  ecchymosis  are  frequently  found 
in  all  the  parenchymatous  glands.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs,  however,  gene- 
rally contain  little  blood ;  and  the  spleen  is  sometimes  remarkably  smaU  and 
dry.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  peritoneum  is  observed  to  be  dry,  as 
in  fact  are  the  serous  membranes  generally ;  and  the  small  intestines  have  a 
rose  or  violet  colour,  owing  to  the  venous  injection  of  the  inner  coat  Some- 
times, however,  the  serous  surface  of  the  bowel  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate 
layer  of  viscid  matter,  rendering  it  somewhat  adhesive  ;  and  the  same  condi- 
tion is  occasionally  noticed  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely  in  the  pericardium. 
The  mucous  membrane,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  usually  more 
or  less  reddened,  and  the  parietes  of  the  bowels  are  somewhat  thickened,  in 
consequence  of  this  venous  injection.  Patches  of  ecchymosis  are  also  fre- 
quent in  their  coats.  Enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  and  elevation 
of  the  elliptical  patches  are  very  commonly  met  with ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  throughout  of  the  natural  colour,  and  there  is  no 
abnormal  development  of  the  mucous  glands.  In  many  cases,  an  eruption  of 
minute  semi-transparent  vesicles  has  been  noticed,  disappearing  upon  punc- 
ture, very  closely  arranged,  and  extending  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-cscal 
valve,  and  even  into  the  colon.  These  have  been  considered  as  morbidly  devel- 
oped follicles ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Homer,  they  are  altogether  distinct  from 
that  structure,  and  are  formed  by  a  mere  elevation  bv  a  serous  fluid  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med  Sci.,  xvi.  289.) 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  fi'cquently  coated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  with  a  layer  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  matter,  apparently  identical  with 
the  flocculent  substance  deposited  by  the  evacuations  when  allowed  to  stand. 
A  similar  coating  is  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach.  The  whole  alimentary 
canal  is  distended  with  the  same  whitish  liquid  of  which  the  evacuations 
consist,  often  mixed  with  a  dark-reddish  or  chocolate-coloured  liquid,  which 
VOL.  L  46 
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probably  owes  its  coloar  to  effused  blood.  A  glairy  mnens  sometimes  exis 
in  the  stomach,  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  mucous  coat.  The  texture  < 
the  membrane  is  seldom  materially  altered  in  this  stage.  The  brain,  s))ini 
marrow,  and  nervous  ganglia  arc  little  changed.  The  lungs  are  healthy  J 
appearance,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  edematous,  and  contain  a  frotl 
liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  kidne; 
exhibits  no  other  irregularity  than  an  occasional  venous  engorgement  Tl 
gall-bladder  is  usually  filled  with  a  viscid,  not  unhealthy  bile.  The  bladd( 
is  often  very  much  contracted,  and  contains  little  or  no  urine.  The  mncoi 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  often  exhibi 
a  consistent  coating,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  bowels. 

Microscopic  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  pathology  < 
cholera.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  white  tiocculent  deposit  in  tli 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  has  been  ascertained  to  consii 
mainly  of  the  disintegrated  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrant 
The  same  observer  to  whom  we  were  originally  indebted  for  this  fact,  D 
Bochm,  of  Berlin,  ascertained  that  the  whitish  layer  which  is  often  foun 
covering  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  ma<; 
above,  is  of  the  same  character.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  ep 
thelium,  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  basement  membran 
and  adherinnj  looselv  to  the  bowel.  This  observation  was  confirmed  bv  a  con 
mittee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  invcstigai 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  dying  of  cholera.  They  foun 
the  epithelium  of  the  membrane,  in  all  cases,  either  entirely  detached,  or  a( 
hering  loosely  as  a  pulpy  layer,  mixed  with  mucus  or  an  albuminoid  substanci 
The  white  matter  contained  in  the  prominent  mucous  glands,  is  probably  tl 
same  epithelial  tissue  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  follicles.  The  villi  ai 
also  denuded  of  epithelium.  =*'  But  this  derangement  of  the  mucous  epitlu 
Hum  is  not  confined  to  the  lining  membnine  of  the  bowels.  By  an  examiiu 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  cells  in  the  discharges,  it  has  been  found  to  affec 
more  or  less,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  fauces  to  the  rectuii 
(Buniett,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  283.)  In  the  account  < 
the  urine  and  of  the  uriuarv  mucous  membrane  in  cholera,  it  was  stated  thi 
the  former  contained  opitiieliuni  from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  an 
that  the  latter,  whether  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder,  exhibitcnl  the  sun; 
consistent  coating  which  is  found  in  the  bowels.  This  has,  in  like  manne 
been  ascertained  to  consist  of  deta<i\cd  epithelium;  and  even  the  tubuli  ur 
niferi  are  found  gorged  with  imperfectly  developed  epithelial  cells.  Professi 
Walther,  of  Kietf,  in  Russia,  has  extended  tiiese  investigations  to  the  broi 
chial  mucous  membrane,  and  discovered  in  the  frothy  fluid  after  death  in  tl 
air  passages,  large  quantities  both  of  the  fiat  epithelial  cells  of  the  pulnn 
nary  air  vesicles,  and  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  proviii 
that  the  epithelial  lining  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  air  vesicles, 
very  uuicli  disturbed.   {Ai^ck.  Qen.,  ie  .s^V.,  xxiv.  lG7.)t 

After  death  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  phenomena  are  entirely  differei 

*  See  the  Report  of  tlie  (^ommittee  in  the  Summnn/  of  the  Trmi^actiom  of  tht  Cofit 
of  Ph/nicitws  lif  rhibuhlphiu.  vol.  iii.  p.  t^'>.  The  committee  coii8i.««te(l  of  Dia.  S.-imii 
Jacktton,  John  Neill,  Henry  II.  Smith,  and  Wni.  Pepper.  Dr.  Neill  made  tlie  reqiiisi 
anatomical  injections  and  preparations. 

t  It  has  been  sai«l,  in  ojjposition  to  tlie  a}H>ve  views,  that  this  de^qunmntion  lak 
place  OS  a  post-mortem  result  of  niacrration  of  the  membrane  in  the  intestinal  li(}uid 
but  this  conjecture  is  incompatible  witli  the  observations  made  on  the  cholera  discharg 
which  occur  during  life;  and,  besides,  did  the  desquamation  arise  from  this  cause, 
would  be  frequently  met  with  in  an  etiual  degree  in  other  diseases,  which  is  not  tl 
case.  {Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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from  those  of  the  collapse,  bnt  vary  with  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
firom  the  commencement  of  that  stage.  The  bladder  has  now  resumed  its 
dimensions,  the  viscid  condition  of  the  peritoneum,  if  previously  existing,  has 
disappeared,  the  venous  injection  has  partially  or  wholly  given  way,  the  blood 
has  lost  some  of  its  blackness  and  viscidity,  though  still  not  restored  to  its 
healthy  state,  and  the  rice-water  contents  of  the  bowels  have  given  place  to 
bilious  and  bloody  fluids.  Instead  of  the  dark  shade  of  venous  congestion, 
there  is  now  the  vivid  redness  of  unequivocal  inflammation  in  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  sometimes  softened  or  otherwise  changed ; 
and  the  mucous  follicles  exhibit  marks  of  incipient  ulceration.  Lesions  in 
the  various  nervous  centres  and  their  investing  membranes,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  not  unfrequently  evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  observed. 

Causes, — The  essential  and  specific  cause  of  this  form  of  cholera  is  un- 
doubtedly a  peculiar  epidemic  influence.  Various  circumstances  increase  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  this  influence ;  and  many  others  hasten  the 
attack,  or  call  into  operation  a  tendency  originating  in  the  specific  cause, 
which  without  them  might  remain  quiescent,  and  ultimately  pass  away.  The 
former  may  be  considered  as  predisposing^  the  latter,  as  exciting  causes; 
but  neither  the  one  set  nor  the  other,  nor  both  combined,  are  alone  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  while  the  epidemic  influence  is  capable  of 
producing  it  altogether  unaided. 

The  nature  of  the  specific  cause  is  unknown.  In  the  minds  of  the  specu- 
lative it  has  been  vaguely  associated  with  astral  influence,  the  approach  of 
comets,  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  various  meteoric  phenomena,  the 
presence  of  ozone  in  the  air,  and  peculiar  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  no  facts  exist  to  prove  anything  more  than  a  mere  accidental  connection 
between  these  circumstances  and  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  nothing  cer- 
tainly to  authorize  the  suspicion,  that  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That  terrestrial  exhalations  of  the  nature  of 
miasmata  cannot  be  the  epidemic  agent  is  inferrible  from  the  fact,  that  the 
disease  appears  in  ships  at  sea,  in  sandy  deserts,  and  in  the  depths  of  a 
Russian  winter.  Chemical  analysis,  and  the  closest  examination  by  the 
senses,  have  been  able  to  detect  no  new  ingredient  in  the  cholera  air,  nor  any 
deviation  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients  from  the  ordinary  standard. 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  results  to  invisible  animalcules ;  and 
the  apparently  whimsical  march  of  cholera — its  rapid  advances,  long  pauses, 
and  sudden  resumption  of  movement ;  its  distant  excursions  from  the  regular 
line  of  march,  its  frequently  capricious  choice  of  localities,  and  the  occasional 
deviation  which  it  exhibits  from  every  general  rule  of  government — would 
seem  to  have  some  analogy  with  the  uncertainty  of  will,  which  often  charac- 
terizes animal  migrations.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  the  fact  has  been 
advanced,  that  the  cause  of  cholera,  whatever  it  may  be,  withstood  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  at  Moscow ;  but  this  has  less  force  when  we  consider  the 
oniform  heat  maintained  by  the  Russians  in  their  vast  houses,  so  that  the 
supposed  animalcules  might  be  conceived  not  only  to  live,  but  even  to  pro- 
pagate within  the  walls  of  a  large  city.  The  spread  of  the  cause  of  cholera 
in  opposition  to  winds,  may  also  be  thought  to  imply  some  inherent  power 
of  movement  in  the  cause,  such  as  belongs  to  animals.  Another  interesting 
&ct,  in  its  bearing  on  this  point,  is  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  operation 
of  the  cholera  cause ;  the  mortality  from  this  disease  being  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  region  affected.'*'    The  cause,  if  animalcular,  would  be  apt  pre- 

*  In  the  RegiBtrar-general's  Report  on  oholera  in  England,  for  the  year  1848-9,  it 
is  stated  that  the  mortality,  in  the  19  highest  districts,  was  0-88  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
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ferably  to  occupy  the  lower  elevations  for  two  reasons;  first,  that  less  effort  is 
requisite  to  maintain  the  position,  and,  secondly,  that  the  organic  ingredients 
of  the  atmosphere  which  may  be  supposed  necessary  to  support  insect  life  are 
here  most  abundant.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opinion  is  entirely 
without  proof;  as  these  animalcules  have  never  been  detected.  Equally  with- 
out proof,  though  not  without  some  plausibility,  is  the  doctrine  put  forth  and 
supported  by  Dr.  Cowdell,  that  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  invi:%ible  atmo- 
spheric fungi.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  much  interest  was  some 
time  since  excited  by  the  asserted  discovery  of  the  choleric  fungus  in  the  air 
and  the  water  of  the  vicinities  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  the  evacu- 
ations of  cholera  patients ;  nor  that  this  supposed  discovery  has  been  since 
entirely  exploded  by  more  accurate  investigations.  This  epidemic  influence 
is  more  analogous,  in  its  movements,  to  that  which  produces  the  epidemic 
catarrh  or  influenza  than  to  any  other  known  cause  of  disease ;  but  it  differs 
also  from  that  in  \X&  somewhat  less  rapid  and  much  less  sweeping  march ;  the 
cause  of  cholera  seizing  only  upon  certain  localities  in  its  course,  and  leaving 
many  others  untouched,  while  that  of  influenza  scarcely  passes  a  spot,  how- 
ever secluded,  without  giving  some  evidences  of  its  visitation. 

The  hypothesis  that  cholera  is  propagated  by  contagion  has  not  been  i»itb- 
out  numerous  advocates.  In  favour  of  this  the  facts  have  been  adduced ;  1. 
that  it  travels  along  the  lines  of  commercial  intercourse,  as  in  the  course  of 
large  streams,  in  the  track  of  caravans,  and  from  jjort  to  port  across  seas  or 
oceans  ;  2.  that  its  rate  of  advance  never  exceeds  the  possible  rapidity  of 
human  progression ;  3.  that  its  occurrence  often  succeeds  the  arrival  of  an 
infected  ship,  caravan,  or  corps  of  marching  soldiers ;  and  4.  that  its  attack 
is  not  general  in  the  beginning,  but,  whether  in  a  city  or  a  particular  family, 
one  or  a  few  are  seized  at  first,  and  then  others  successively,  as  if  the  cause 
had  passed  from  individual  to  individual.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  tliese 
are  not  proofs  of  contagion,  but  only  evidences,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  pos- 
sibility, or  at  best  of  the  probability  of  its  existence ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  them  without  recourse  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Thus,  if  the  disease 
prefers  the  course  of  streams,  this  may  well  be  in  consequence  of  the  known 
affinity  of  its  cause  for  low.  damp,  and  marshy  situations ;  if  it  is  obsencd 
especially  along  tiie  ruutcs  of  inland  trade,  this  maybe  owing  to  the  circnm- 
stancc,  that  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  towns,  which  it  is  apt  to  seltet, 
are  upon  these  routes,  while  remote  spots  wiiieh  it  also  visits  are  li'ss  oi)en 
to  observation  ;  if  it  passes  from  an  infVctcd  i»urt  to  other  transmarine  ports 
between  which  there  is  commercial  intenrourse,  the  fact  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  if  it  travel  at  all,  so  intimately  are  all  parts  of  the  world  associated 
in  the  meshes  of  a  universal  traffic ;  it'  its  arrival  is  often  preceded  by  that 
of  a  siiip  or  of  travellers  from  an  infected  j)laee,  this  may  well  be  the  result 
of  accident,  and  very  often  no  such  connection  can  be  traced,  while  inter- 
course of  the  kind  is  constantly  carried  on,  without  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  Ihiaily,  if  it  sometimes  attacks  one  j>erson  after  another,  instead 
of  all  simultaneously,  this  is  nothing  more  than  often  occurs  in  the  oi>eration 
of  morbid  causes  confessedly  non-contagious,  and  is  not  always  true  of  cholera, 
which  occasionally  prostrates  multitudes  at  one  blow.  The  case  made  out 
by  the  contagionists,  therefore,  fails  of  adequate  proof.  There  are  cin?um- 
stances,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  cholera,  which  cannot  be  ex]daine<l  upon 
their  hypothesis.    If  propagated  by  contagion,  why  should  the  disease  at  one 

latioii,  while  in  the  19  lowest  it  was  1  per  cent.,  or  three  times  greater;  and,  notwith- 
standing  various  disturbing  iiitluenccH,  this  inverse  ratio  was  obser\'cd  with  reiuarkable 
exactncsi«,  even  with  differences  of  elevation  not  exceeding  20  feet.  (See  Brit,  and  For, 
Mcd.'Chir.  Eev.,  July,  1852.) 
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time  march  with  an  awful  rapidity,  and  at  another  halt  for  years  upon  the 
confines  of  countries,  open  to  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  infected  terri- 
tory ?  Why  should  it  suddenly  seize  upon  a  certain  district,  rage  fiercely  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  then  leave  it  altogether  ?  Why  should  it  attack  large 
cities,  and  often  let  the  surrounding  and  closely  associated  rural  villages  go 
firee  ?  How,  in  fine,  does  it  happen  that  a  distinct  line  is  sometimes  drawn 
between  the  infected  and  uninfected  neighbourhoods ;  that  a  low  damp  spot  is 
desolated,  while  a  neighbouring  height  is  in  safety ;  that  even  the  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  the  same  house  should  be  in  opposite  conditions  in  this  respect ; 
while  in  all  these  cases  there  is  no  suspension  of  intercourse  ?  The  strictest 
quarantine  regulations  have  often  signally  failed.  The  disease  has  laughed  at 
walls,  guards,  and  legal  penalties.'*'  It  may  be  said  that,  like  scarlet  fever,  it 
may  be  the  result  of  an  epidemic  cause,  and  yet  capable  of  propagating  itself 
by  contagion  after  it  has  been  produced.  But  attempts  of  the  most  varied 
kind  have  been  made  to  impart  it  by  inoculation,  and  by  introducing  its  differ- 
ent products  in  every  way  into  the  system,  altogether  without  success.  The 
sucking  infant  has  failed  to  receive  the  disease  from  its  mother.  Physicians 
and  other  attendants  upon  the  sick  are  not  attacked  in  larger  proportion  than 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  same  class,  similarly  exposed  in  other  respects. 
In  hospitals  situated  in  uninfected  neighbourhoods,  the  attendants  escape 
altogether.  Individuals  affected  with  the  cholera  do  not  become  centres  of  a 
new  infection,  when  removed  to  healthy  situations.  Some  few  instances  have 
been  adduced  in  opposition  to  this  statement ;  but  their  force  is  entirely  lost 
in  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  those  which  might  be  advanced  in  support 
of  it ;  and  the  very  incidents  so  much  relied  on  are,  in  fact,  either  misinter- 
preted, or  offer  only  such  coincidences  as  happen  in  all  epidemics,  and  have 
led  to  the  belief,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  contagiousness  of  every  epi- 
demic disease,  even  of  influenza.  When  the  disease  invades  cities,  it  very 
generally  attacks  individuals  in  quick  succession,  at  distant  points,  and  with- 
out any  previous  communication.  Thus  it  acted  in  Londonf  in  1848,  in 
Philadelphia^  in  1849,  and  in  Memphis§  in  December,  1848.  These  facts 
are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  in  no  degree  contagious. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  on  first  view,  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  at 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1848,  affords  proof  of  its  propa- 
gation by  contagion.  I  think  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  revert  to  the  short  history  of  those  two  invasions  of  the  disease 
already  given.  A  ship  sails  from  Havre  for  New  York ;  the  people  of  the  for- 
mer town,  and  her  own  crew  and  passengers  being  quite  free  from  the  disease. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1868,*  I  was  in  Stockholm ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  oa«e 
of  cholera  in  that  city,  or,  so  far  as  was  known,  in  all  Sweden.  It  had,  however, 
reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Finland  in  its  westward  march  from  Russia.  The  most 
rigid  quarantine  regulations  were  inflexibly  enforced  to  prevent  communication  with 
the  places  where  cholera  prevailed,  sufficient  to  exclude  any  contagious  disease,  even 
imallpox.  I  had  occasion  to  leave  Sweden,  and  was  absent  for  a  month  in  Russia, 
and  other  parts  where  cholera  more  or  less  prevailed.  On  my  return,  though  the 
steamship  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  had  no  case  of  cholera  on  board,  and  had  never  had 
any,  yet,  as  she  came  from  a  Prussian  port  supposed  to  be  infected,  she  was  placed  in 
quarantine  in  the  bay  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Stockholm,  and  none  of  the  passen- 
gers were  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  small  uninhabited  island,  which  consti- 
toted  the  quarantine  gpround.  Here  I  remained  till  the  ship  returned  to  Prussia.  Yet 
at  that  very  time  the  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  and  soon  raged  with  great 
violence.  It  had  passed  over  the  gulf  directly  from  Finland,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
legal  obstacles.  (Note  to  the  fourth  edition. ) 

t  Parkes.  Lend.  Med.  Gaz..  July,  1849,  p.  167.) 

t  Condie,  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xix.  467. 

2  Shanks,  y6u/.,  xviii.,  13. 

•  This  wu  printed,  by  miitake,  1850,  in  the  trarth  edltkni. 
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When  sixteen  days  at  sea,  she  is  attacked  with  cholera.     Assuredly,  the  dis- 
i  ease  could  not  have  arisen,  in  this  instance,  from  contagion.    Even  the  six- 

:  teen  days,  without  claiming  a  longer  exemption  from  any  possible  exposure, 

are  too  long  a  period  of  incubation  to  admit  of  this  idea.    She  arrives  at  the 
i  quarantine  ground  and  lands  her  passengers.  A  few  persons  are  attacked  with 

cholera  in  the  vicinity.     But,  according  to  the  report  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian, it  was  not  the  individuals  most  exposed  to  the  sick  who  were  especially 
attacked.'*^  Nor  did  the  disease  spread  in  Statcn  Island  beyond  the  bonndaries 
■  of  the  quarantine,  though  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  passengers  scaled  the 

walls,  and  were  distributed  in  the  villages  around.  Three  cases  only  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  one  of  which  was  in  a  crowded  and  filthy  house  con- 
taining two  hundred  inmates,  among  whom  the  disease  did  not  spread. f  In 
a  short  time,  the  disease  disappeared  both  from  Staten  Island  and  the  city. 
These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  incompatible  ^ith  the  idea  of  contagion.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  other  contagious  disease  which  would  have  pursued  the 
same  course.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contagion  is  inoperative  in  cold  weather. 
If  so,  it  is  the  only  known  and  admitted  contagion  that  is  so.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  contagion  is  effective  only  in  certain  favourable  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  reply  may  be  made,  that  the  fact  is  true  of  no 
other.  At  the  utmost,  all  that  the  advocates  for  contagion  can  claim  from  the 
above  incidents  is,  that  the  disease  has  an  extremely  feeble  power  of  propaga- 
tion, which  can  operate  only  under  circumstances  peculiarly  propitious  to  it 
But  what  of  the  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  same  French  port  to  New  Or- 
leans ?  In  this,  the  passengers  were  not  attacked  until  they  had  been  at  sea 
twenty-six  days.  It  is  utterly  im])ossibIc  that  they  should  have  brought  the 
disease  with  them  from  Europe.  On  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  a  very  few  days,  and  with  a  fearful  rapidity  spread  not  only  through 
that  city,  but  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Never  did  contagion  pro- 
pagate itself  so  rapidly  as  this.  If  this  was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera 
on  that  occasion,  it  must  be  infinitely  the  most  contagious  disease  that  was  ever 
before  known,  immeasurably  more  so  than  smallpox,  itself  perha])S  the  most 
contagious  of  all  diseases.  How  can  this  idea  be  reconciled  with  the  incidents 
at  New  York  ?  To  believe  that  cholera  was  propagated  by  contagi(»n  in  these 
two  instances,  is  to  bclievo  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  and  the  least  contagious 
of  all  known  maladies.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  occurreiiet's  on 
these  two  occasions  be  cxjilained  ?  Simply,  thus.  The  cause  of  chulcra, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is  self-i>ropagating.  In  favourable  states  of  the 
air,  it  has  the  property  of  producing  its  like,  and  that  with  the  ra])idity  of 
onimalcular  r('}»roduction.  The  two  vessels,  departing  from  a  healthy  port  in 
Europe,  entered  at  a  certain  j)eriod  of  their  passage  the  cholera  atnios])here, 
which,  in  tho  regular  progress  of  the  epidemic,  was  making  its  way  westward 
over  the  Atlantic.  With  this  atmosplierc,  impregnated  with  the  germs  of  the 
cholera  cause,  the  whole  capacity  of  the  two  vessels  was  thoroughly  imbued. 
They  outsailed  the  advancing  column  of  aerial  })oison,  and  carried  the  germs 
of  it  with  them  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  At  Staten  Islantl,  these 
germs  i)ropagated  in  the  air;  but  the  re]>roduction  soon  ceased,  either  through 
the  influence  of  cold,  or  from  the  want  of  a  due  medium  for  the  ]>rocess.  At 
New  Orleans,  on  the  contrary,  finding  favouring  influences  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  probably  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  multiplied  with  vast 
rapidity,  and.  being  carried  by  the  steamboats  up  the  river,  difruse<l  itself  in 
the  towns  which  stud  the  banks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  did  not 
cross  the  Alleghanies,  because  there  were  no  boats  to  convey  its  aerial  germs 


*  See  a  cominunication  by  Dr.  Sterling,  in  the  Xetc  l'< 
f  Kfw  York  Jvurn,  of  Med.^  N.  S.,  ii.  U7. 
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over  the  hills.  Individuals,  in  numerous  instances,  brought  the  disease  with 
them  to  the  villages  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  died  with  it;  but  they 
did  not  propagate  it,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  individuals,  fresh  from  a  highly  charged  cholera  atmo- 
sphere, may  carry  the  germs  with  them,  in  their  clothing,  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thus  be  the  means,  in  some  rare  instances,  of  spreading  the  disease ;  but 
this  is  not  contagion.  The  effect  would  ensue  as  well  from  a  healthy  as  from 
a  diseased  person.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  epi- 
demic attacked  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  thence  spread  into  the  interior. 
This  was  in  the  regular  course  of  its  progress.  The  colutnn  of  morbific  in- 
fluence through  which  the  ships  had  passed,  and  which  they  had  outsailed, 
had  now  reached  our  continent.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject,  because 
of  its  importance.  A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  has  done  vast 
mischief  by  bringing  our  fears  into  conflict  with  our  duties  to  the  sick ;  and 
it  is,  beyond  all  calculation,  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  this 
dread  of  contagion,  if  really  unfounded,  should  be  believed  to  be  so. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  very  numerous.  Whatever  is  calculated  to 
diminish  the  vital  energies,  or  to  reduce  the  vital  actions  below  the  standard 
of  health,  may  be  ranked  among  these  causes.  Not  only  are  debilitated  in- 
dividuals in  greater  danger  when  labouring  under  the  disease ;  they  are  also 
much  more  liable  to  its  attack.  Previous  disease,  old  age,  intemperance, 
vicious  indulgences  of  all  kinds  calculated  to  impair  the  health,  deficient  ali- 
mentation, an  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  confined  air,  especially  in  low  and 
damp  places,  the  effluvia  of  crowded  residences,  continued  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  other  depressing  emotions ;  all  these  predispose  to  cholera. 

Nor  are  the  exciting  causes  less  numerous.  Indeed,  the  two  sets  of  causes 
often  act  interchangeably,  those  which  in  some  cases  excite  the  disease,  pro- 
ducing a  predisposition  to  it  in  others,  and  vice  versa.  Whatever  makes  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  on  the  system,  and  whatever  irritates  the 
stomach,  may  convert^  tendency  to  cholera  into  its  reality.  One  of  the  most 
common  exciting  causes  is  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  warm 
and  perspiring.  Hence,  in  part,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  night  air  and  of 
damp  places.  Sudden  and  strong  emotions  often  bring  on  an  attack.  Indi- 
gestible food,  such  as  unripe  fruit  and  crude  vegetables ;  excessive  eating 
even  of  wholesome  food  ;  unwholesome  drinks,  including  impure  water,  cider, 
poor  wines,  and  imperfectly  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds ;  very  cold  drinks 
and  ices  taken  too  freely,  especially  when  the  body  is  heated;  purgative 
medicines,  particularly  those  of  a  drastic  character ;  these,  and  many  other 
causes,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  are  capable  of  exciting  the  disease  in 
persons  previously  exposed  to  the  specific  influence. 

From  a  combination  of  these  causes  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  cholera  have 
been  experienced  especially  by  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  every  country ;  by  the  intemperate,  the  debauched,  the  ill-fed  and 
ill-clothed,  the  badly  lodged,  the  over-worked,  the  tenants  of  prisons  and 
almshouses,  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  and  filthy  suburbs,  or  of  miasmatic 
districts,  soldiers  fatigued  by  long  marches,  sailors  shut  up  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  and  garrisons  crowded  in  damp  and  badly  provided  camps  or  fortresses. 
In  India,  the  natives,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  suffered  much  more 
than  the  Europeans.  In  Havana,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population 
was,  among  the  coloured  people  in  general,  more  than  twice  as  great,  and 
among  the  free  African  negroes,  who  are  probably  the  worst  provided,  about 
four  times  as  great  as  among  the  whites.  In  cities,  it  has  almost  always 
been  the  lowest,  dampest,  most  crowded,  and  most  filthy  sections  that  have 
suffered  first  and  most.  In  general,  the  well  provided  classes  of  society  have 
suffered  little  in  any  country,  though  there  have  almost  everywhere  been 
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of  the  gastro-intestinal  macoas  membrane ;  bat  not  that 
^^  "^Oammation  which  would  be  implied  by  the  notion  that 

^^  li  basis  of  the  disease.     But,  admitting  the  existence  of 

.11  not  find  this  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena, 
it  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  secretory  function,  still, 
o  all  our  experience  of  this  affection,  that  it  should  produce 
^^_^^_  .  secretion  so  immense  in  amount,  continuing  too,  even  when 
PI^I|L  s  almost  ceased  to  beat,  without  the  co-operation  of  some  other 
H^vlft  iluence.  Besides,  the  excess  of  secretion  is  not  confined  to 
j^M  ntary  canal.  The  perspiration  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  less 
S^  ;  yet  no  one  could  suppose  the  existence  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 
WT  itish  coating,  similar  to  that  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is 
f  .1  found  also  in  the  urinary  passages ;  but  these  are  not  supposed  to  be 
.  itated  or  inflamed.  There  is  some  cause,  therefore,  disposing  to  this  ex- 
cessive elimination  of  watery  liquid,  and  especially  to  this  exfoliation  of  the 
macous  epithelium,  other  than  a  mere  excess  of  excitement.  What  this 
cause  is,  or  how  it  operates,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  probability  is, 
that  a  poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  capable  of  producing  a  profound  im- 
pression on  all  its  parts ;  and  that,  among  its  effects,  is  either  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exhaling  pores  as  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  sometimes  of  the  red  corpuscles  themselves,  or  such  a 
modification  of  the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  through  the  struc- 
tares  which  ordinarily  retain  it,  or  else  a  combination  of  these  two  condi- 
tions. The  effect  of  extirpating  the  coeliac  plexus  in  producing  intense  hy- 
Srsmia  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  S. 
;muel  (Banking^s  Abstract,  Am.  ed.,  xxvi.  288),  is  very  significant  in  this 
relation.  If  the  poison  has  the  property  of  directly  paralyzing  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  an  easy  explanation  is  given,  upon  the  basis  of  these  experi- 
ments, of  the  congestion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  profuse 
elimination  of  watery  liquid  from  its  vessels.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
other  phenomena  in  the  disease  are  due  to  the  same  unknown  cause.  It  is 
troe  that  the  immense  loss  of  fluid  from  tlie  alimentary  canal  and  skin  will 
account  for  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  collapse.  The  blood  is  thus  ren- 
dered black,  thick,  and  viscid,  and  circulates  with  difficulty  through  the  ves- 
sels. It  loses  its  capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and,  no  longer  changing  from 
Tenons  to  arterial,  ceases  to  support  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  to 
stimnlate  the  heart  to  contraction.  Hence  the  failing  circulation,  the  stag- 
nation in  the  capillaries,  the  blue  skin,  the  feeble  and  hurried  respiration, 
and  the  universal  coldness.  The  more  elaborate  secretions,  as  those  of  the 
bile,  urine,  and  tears,  cease  because  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  finds  an 
easier  outlet  through  the  exhaling  surfaces.  The  whole  body  shrinks  from 
the  exhaustion  of  its  fluids ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  the  intense 
thirst,  which  is  only  the  want  of  the  whole  system  expressing  itself  through 
the  fauces.  But  the  nervous  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the  same  solution. 
It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  as  they  are  often  worst  when  that  structure  is  least  obviously  af- 
fected. Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  always  dependent 
on  the  alvine  discharges.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exfoliated  condition 
of  the  epithelium  in  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  may  contribute  to  it,  by  pre- 
Tenting  the  due  circulation  and  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  true  asphyxia.  Cases  have  frequently  been  noticed,  in  which  fatal 
collapse  occurred  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
and  though,  in  these  cases,  the  same  peculiar  fluid  was  found  in  the  bowels 
after  death,  yet  the  quantity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symp- 
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occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  ravages  in  different  countries  or  see 
tions  of  the  globe  have  borne,  in  general,  an  inverse  proportion  to  theii 
well-being.  Thus,  Asia  has  suffered  more  than  Europe,  and  Eurojie  mon 
than  North  America. 

The  time  requisite  for  the  production  of  cholera,  after  exposure  to  the  epi 
demic  cause,  is  indefinite,  but  often  very  short.  Instances  are  on  record,  ii 
which  persons,  arriving  in  perfect  health  in  an  infected  neighbourhood,  hav( 
been  attacked  within  two  or  three  days,  and  even  within  a  single  day  fron 
the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Nature. — The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease.  While  some  have  maintained  that  it  is  essential!} 
iri'itation  or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  that  all 
the  phenomena  have  their  root  in  this  primary  affection  ;  others  have  a.sso- 
ciated  with  this  i)athological  condition,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  same  cause, 
a  deranged  state  of  the  nervous  functions,  and  esi)ecially  those  of  the  gan- 
glionic system;  and  others  again  have  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  gastro- 
enteritis, ascribing  the  phenomena  to  the  combination  of  a  stnlative  action  ol 
the  specific  cause  upon  the  functions  of  organic  life,  with  an  irritant  action 
upon  those  of  animal  life.  (Hodge,  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci,  xii.  380.) 

That  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  exists  in  cholera  can  scan^elv 
be  doubted.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  great  a)>dominal  uneasiness,  tbe 
frequent  burning  pain  in  the  e))igastrium,  the  antecedent  diarrhcea,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  and  the  unequivocal  evidences  of  positive  inflammation  which 
are  presented  after  reaction,  botli  by  the  symptoms  and  upon  dissection  ? 
How  else,  moreover,  explain  the  action  of  the  various  exciting  causes,  mcst 
of  them  of  a  directly  irritant  character  ?  Is  it  not  by  producing  or  augment- 
ing irritation,  that  indigestible  food,  and  active  cathartics  so  often  induce  an 
attack  of  the  disease  ?  But  that  the  affection  is  a  pure  gastro-enteritis,  ap- 
pears to  be  contradicted  by  all  the  results  of  previous  observation.  We  had 
long  been  familiar  with  every  shade  and  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane ;  but  when  had  we  ever  before  met  with  the 
phenomena  of  malignant  cholera  ?  Every  candid  practitioner  will,  1  think, 
admit  thai,  though  lie  may  have  seen  instances  of  di>ease  bearing  sonii* 
analogy  with  this,  it  >triu'k  him,  on  the  whole,  when  ho  first  saw  it,  as  some- 
thing n«'W  to  his  experience.  Examination  of  tiie  bodies  of  those  who  die  in 
the  cold  stage  reveals  no  uniform  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  inflammation. 
The  injection  of  the  mucous  uieuibrane  is  venous  or  cainllary.  The  sami.' 
injection  is  foimd,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  skin,  the  l)ron<-hial  tulje.<. 
and  the  parencliynia  of  various  organs.  The  ap})arent  deposit  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  is  not  fibrin,  but  mainly  the  epithelium,  separated 
by  tln^  gushing  f«»rth  of  the  watery  liquid  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  vesic- 
ular appearance  noti<'ed  by  Dr.  Horner  is  ascribable  to  the  same  cause. 
The  iMilargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles  may  de])end  in  part  on  congCN- 
tion,  in  i)art  on  the  sei)aration  of  ei)ithelium.  Besides,  in  some  cases  of 
speedy  death,  uo  signs  whatever  of  organic  change  are  observed,  to  which 
the  symi)toms  could  l)e  ascribed.  Inflammation  takes  jilace  after  rea«tion, 
and  sometimes  ])roves  fatal ;  but  the  |)roofs  are  wanted  of  its  existence,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  during  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  collapse ;  and  the  pro- 
babilities are  wholly  against  it.  If  there  is  so  violent  an  inflammation  as  to 
produce  death  in  a  few  hours,  how  does  it  ha})pen  that  the  simple  measure.*' 
employed  often  so  readily  arrest  it.  upon  the  borders  of  collapse?  Ho  we 
see  inflammation  of  sueh  intense  severity  give  way  so  easily  under  other  eir- 
cumslances  y  If  these  considerations' are  of  much  weight,  the  inference  i<. 
that  in  cholera  there  is  an  irritation,  sometimes  possibly  a  moderate  or  i)ar- 
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tial  inflammation  of  the  gastro-int^stinal  m aeons  membrane ;  but  not  that 
intense  degree  of  inflammation  which  wonld  be  implied  by  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  disease.  Bat,  admitting  the  existence  of 
irritation,  we  shall  not  find  this  sufficient  to  acconnt  for  the  phenomena. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  secretory  function,  still, 
it  is  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of  this  affection,  that  it  should  produce 
and  sustain  a  secretion  so  immense  in  amount,  continuing  too,  even  when 
the  pulse  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  without  the  co-operation  of  some  other 
morbid  influence.  Besides,  the  excess  of  secretion  is  not  confined  to 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  perspiration  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  less 
profuse ;  yet  no  one  could  suppose  the  existence  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 
A  whitish  coating,  similar  to  that  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  is 
often  found  also  in  the  urinary  passages;  but  these  arc  not  supposed  to  be 
irritated  or  inflamed.  There  is  some  cause,  therefore,  disposing  to  this  cx- 
cessiye  elimination  of  watery  liquid,  and  especially  to  this  exfoliation  of  the 
mucons  epithelium,  other  than  a  mere  excess  of  excitement.  What  this 
cause  is,  or  how  it  operates,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  probability  is, 
that  a  poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  capable  of  producing  a  profound  im- 
pression on  all  its  parts ;  and  that,  among  its  effects,  is  either  such  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  exhaling  pores  as  to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  sometimes  of  the  red  corpuscles  tliemselves,  or  such  a 
modification  of  the  circulating  fluid  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  through  the  struc- 
tures which  ordinarily  retain  it,  or  else  a  combination  of  these  two  condi- 
tions. The  effect  of  extir])ating  the  coeliac  ])lexus  in  producing  intense  hy- 
peremia of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  S. 
Samuel  {Ranking' a  Abatfract,  Am.  ed.,  xxvi.  288),  is  very  significant  in  this 
relation.  If  the  poison  has  the  ])roperty  of  directly  paralyzing  the  sym|)a- 
thetic  ganglia,  an  easy  explanation  is  given,  upon  the  basis  of  these  experi- 
ments, of  the  congestion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  profuse 
elimination  of  watery  liquid  from  its  vessels.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
other  phenomena  in  the  disease  are  due  to  the  same  unknown  cause.  It  is 
true  that  the  immense  loss  of  fluid  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  skin  will 
account  for  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  collai)Sc.  The  blood  is  thus  ren- 
dered black,  thick,  and  viscid,  and  circulates  with  difficulty  through  the  ves- 
sels. It  loses  its  capacity  of  absorbing  o.xygcn,  and,  no  longer  changing  from 
venous  to  arterial,  ceases  to  support  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  to 
stimulate  the  heart  to  contraction.  Hence  the  failing  circulation,  the  stag- 
nation in  the  capillaries,  the  blue  skin,  the  feeble  and  hurried  respiration, 
and  the  universal  coldness.  The  more  elaborate  secretions,  as  tliose  of  the 
bile,  urine,  and  tears,  cease  because  the  serous  part  of  the  blr)od  finds  an 
easier  outlet  through  the  exhaling  surfaces.  The  whole  body  shrinks  from 
the  exhaustion  of  its  fluids ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  the  intense 
thirst,  which  is  only  the  want  of  the  whole  system  expressing  itself  through 
the  fauces.  But  the  nervous  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  the  same  solution. 
It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  do])end  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  as  they  are  often  worst  when  that  structure  is  least  obviously  af- 
fected. Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  always  dependent 
on  the  alvine  discharges.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exfoliated  condition 
of  the  epithelium  in  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  may  contribute  to  it.  by  pre- 
venting the  due  circulation  and  change  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  true  asphyxia.  Cases  have  frequently  been  noticed,  in  which  fatal 
collapse  occurred  with  little  or  no  evacuation  from  the  stoma(?h  and  bowels ; 
and  though,  in  these  cases,  the  same  peculiar  fluid  was  found  in  the  bowels 
after  death,  yet  the  quantity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symp- 
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toms.     "We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  supposition,  that  the  poisonoi 

cause  is  capable  of  producinp:  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  cholera  \ 

its  direct  action.     What  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  action  cannot  be  said 

but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  rational  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  thi 

which  (considers  it  sedative  to  the  functions  under  the  control  of  the  organ 

nervous  centres,  but  irritant  to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  }k» 

haps  to  the  mucous  membranes  generally.     This  is  similar  to  the  poisonoi 

action  of  tartar  emetic,  which  depresses  the  circulation,  while  it  irritates  tl 

lining  membrane  of  the  stomacli  and  bowels ;  and  the  case  of  disease,  whicl 

within  my  observation,  has  approached  nearest  to  the  collapse  of  choler 

and  which  resembled  it  so  closelv  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it  at  fir 

by  a  practitioner  who  had  much  experience  in  the  complaint,  occurred  iu 

female  who  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  that  antimonial. 

By  many,  the  epidemic  cholera  is  believed  to  differ  from  ordinary  choler 

onlv  in  its  violence.     There  is  undoubtedlv  considerable  resemblance  bet  wee 

the  two  affect  ions;  but  I  nevertheless  believe  them  to  be  distinct.  In  choler 

morbus  the  evacuations  are  generally  bilious,  in  epidemic  cholera  they  ar 

rarely  so.     This  dilference  has  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  severity  of  th 

latter  complaint;  and  it  is  stated,  in  su]>port  of  this  view,  that  bile  often  aj 

pears  in  the  discharges  of  ejiideraic  cholera,  when  it  begins  to  modenite.  Be 

the  distinctive  sero-albuuiinous  character  of  the  dejections  in  this  affection  i 

observed  even  in  v(tv  mild  cases,  which  vield  readilv  to  treatment,  and  whic 

•  •  • 

are  <'ertainly  less  violent  than  the  higher  grades  of  cholera  morbus.  Were  th 
two  affections  identical,  there  ought  to  be  a  point,  in  their  respective  grarh 
tioiis  of  severity,  in  which  they  should  exactly  coincide.  Though  I  have  see 
much  of  cholera  morbus,  botli  in  public  and  jirivate  practice.  I  have  not  in« 
Avith  a  case  exhibiting  exactly  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  the  eindemic  dii 
ease.  There  is  often  great  and  sometimes  fatal  prostration  in  the  forme 
affection  ;  but  the  blue  skin,  the  shrivelled  extremities,  the  universal  shrini 
ing  away  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  mental  apathy,  are  generally,  if  dc 
always  wanting ;  and  the  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  symptoms,  if  present,  ar 
so  in  a  much  less  degree.  The  dilferonces  in  the  seasons  at  which  thev  oc 
cur.  an<l  the  persons  they  attack,  the  situations  they  respectively  afl'ect,  thei 
cause.  c()urse.  and  teniiinatiun,  are  otiier  reasons  for  considerincr  them  a 
essentiallv  distinct  affect  ions. 

Profitutsi.'^. — Treated  in  tiie  forming  stage,  while  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrhrt- 
or  cliDJcrine,  the  disease  can  almost  alwavs  be  arrested.     Even   when  coir 

« 

pletely  formed,  if  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of  (:olla]»se,  it  terminates  favoiii 
ably,  under  appnjpriate  management,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  But  i 
the  collajjsed  state,  witli  the  fluttering  or  absent  pulse,  the  cold  and  leaden -iii 
face,  the  snspi'nded  capillary  circulation,  the  sunken  ami  inexj)ressive  fruturr 
and  comj)lete  mental  a|)athy,  the  patient  is  already  in  the  gras])  of  death,  an 
medicine  can  be  of  little  avail.  Very  few  rise  out  of  this  condition,  whe 
conij)letely  formed  ;  and  tiie  danger  is  in  i^rojiortion  to  the  degree  in  whi«:h 
is  approached.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  and  the  destitute  state* 
many  i»f  tliose  most  ex|)ose<l  to  it.  the  patient  is  very  often  reduced  to  ih 
concliiion  of  collapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Hence  the  grei 
mortality  of  this  fearful  e])idemic.  The  published  ivports  of  cholera  oftt 
have  reference  to  the  disi'ase  as  witnessed  in  hos])itals,  or  other  ])ublic  inst 
tutions,  where  the  worst  cases  are  crowded  together,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  last  stage.  The  inmates  of  those  institutions  are,  moreover,  very  fr 
fpiently  of  the  classes  least  able  to  resist  the  complaint;  such,  lumiely,  as  a 
already  dehilitated  by  age.  <liseas(».  want,  excessive  fatigue,  or  inteurperanc 
Aimmg  these,  cholera  has  always  made  terrible  havoc.  It  is  not  surprisiii 
therefiiR*.  that  the  published  records  give  a  fearful  proportion  of  fat^l  ca<e 
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In  some  iDstances,  almost  all  seized  with  the  disease  hare  perished.  Oat  of 
1,887  patients  at  Dantzic,  daring  the  first  epidemic,  only  3tt  recovered.  Of 
those  attacked  in  the  Polish  army  more  than  one-half  died.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Daring  the  epidemic  of  1854  in  London, 
46  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  cases  died.  In  New  York,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
was  one-half,  in  Philadelphia,  one  oat  of  two  and  a  half.  {Am.  Joum.  of 
Med,  Set.,  xi."  292.)  Bat  this  gives  an  nnfair  view  of  the  mortality,  at  least 
as  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  United  States;  for  a  great  nnmber  of  mode- 
rate cases  which  recovered  were  not  reported.  From  my  own  observation, 
and  the  published  statements  of  others  in  relation  to  their  private  practice,  I 
should  infer  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries,  even  from  well-marked  cases  of 
the  disease,  was  vastly  greater  than  that  above  given.  In  almost  all  instances, 
the  amount  of  fatality  was  gi'eatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic, 
and  gradually  declined  with  its  continuance.  It  was  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance for  almost  every  individual  to  perish  of  those  who  were  first  attacked. 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  subsequent  epidemics  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
nearly  as  in  the  first. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  result,  in  any  particular  case,  all 
these  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  early  stages,  before  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  have  come  on,  in  a  young  or  middle  aged,  previously 
healthy  and  robust  individual,  and  especially  if  the  case  occur  in  the  decline 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  If,  during  the  collapse,  the  pulse  begin  to  rise,  the  skin 
to  become  warm,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  to  return,  there  is  hope 
for  the  patient ;  though,  in  giving  an  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  great  dangers  of  the  state  of  reaction.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  and 
hastening  into  collapse,  or  this  condition  has  already  occurred,  and  when  the 
seizure  has  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  in  an  individ- 
ual more  than  fifty  years  old,  or  previously  much  debilitated  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  most  serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  Dryness  of 
the  cornea,  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  perfect  stasis  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  as  indicated  by  the  want  of  any  change  of  colour  in  the  gums  or 
inner  surface  of  the  lips  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  are  certain  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

Treatment. — The  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  employed  in  epidemic 
cholera  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of  which  remedies  are 
susceptible ;  and,  judging  from  the  reports  upon  a  great  scale,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  difference  in  the  results ;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  has 
generally  varied  from  one-half  to  one-third,  no  matter  what  was  the  locality, 
or  what  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.  This  apparent  uniformity  has  no 
doubt  arisen  in  part  from  the  circumstances,  that,  of  the  cases  reported,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  that,  in  any 
particular  place,  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  results  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  pretty  nearly  counterbalanced  each  other.  When,  however,  a 
discriminating  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  ground,  and  the  published  results 
of  individual  practitioners  or  individual  institations,  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  employed,  are  compared,  we  still  find  insuperable  difficulties  in 
coming  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  most  effective  plan ;  great  success  being 
often  claimed  for  the  most  different,  and  even  opposite  remedies,  by  their 
respective  advocates.  In  deciding,  therefore,  for  himself,  the  physician  is 
necessarily  thrown  off  of  the  ground  of  general  experience  upon  that  of  prin- 
ciple, and  his  own  individual  observation.  I  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  the 
plan  of  treatment  suggested  by  a  judgment  formed  upon  this  basis,  and  after- 
wards a  detail  of  various  other  plans,  recommended  by  their  apparent  merits, 
or  the  testimony  in  their  favour. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  certain  patholojcy  of  the  disease,  the  efforts  of  t 
practitioner  should  be  directed  to  the  correction  or  remoTal  of  obvious  disi 
der  of  the  functions,  and  thus  to  put  the  system  as  nearly  as  possible  ii 
its  normal  condition.  The  indications  of  treatment,  in  the  first  and  seco 
stages  of  the  disease,  dednciblo  from  the  obvious  phenomena,  are  to  arrest  1 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  pasti 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  restore  the  sus])ended  secretions,  especia 
that  of  the  liver,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  to  relieve  the  nervous  distui 
ance,  and  to  support,  when  necessary,  the  general  strength.  Of  these,  t 
most  important  is  to  arrest  the  alvine  evacuations;  for  it  is  by  their  contir 
ance  and  increase,  that  the  fatal  condition  of  collapse  is  generally  induct 
But  the  measures  best  calculated  to  answer  this  indication  are  such  as  v 
meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  niost  of  the  others  also ;  as  the  evacuations,  if  i 
the  result  of  the  irritation,  are  probably  ])romoted  by  the  sanguineous  cc 
gestion  which  it  induces;  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  secretioi 
and  the  ecpuilization  of  the  circulation,  must  have  a  tendency  to  dimini 
this  congestion. 

Among  the  remedies  best  calculated  to  meet  the  above  indications  t 
opium  and  calomel,  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  combined,  wh 
the  discharges  are  copious,  with  acetate  of  lead,  and,  in  addition,  if  this  shoi 
prove  iusuliicient,  with  tannic  acid,  kino,  catwhu,  or  the  extract  of  rhatai 
Very  large  doses  of  opium  are  considered,  and  probably  are  injurious,  by  c 
tumling  the  nervous  system  below  the  p«)int  of  necessary  impressibility,  a 
thus  inducing  torpor  and  even  coma,  and  favouring  congestions  of  the  bn 
and  other  great  internal  organs.  In  moderate  doses,  on  the  contrary,  it  pro^ 
highly  useful  by  checking  exhalation  into  the  bowels,  determining  to  the  si 
face,  relieving  ])ain  and  allaying  irritation,  and  sustaining  a  gentle,  gencr 
diffusive  excitement.  Minut(?  and  frequently  rei>eated  doses  of  calomel  ha 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  hepatic  secretion,  without  irritating  the  stomai 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  they  have  a  tendency  directly  to  allay  gi 
trie  irritation ;  and.  if  the  general  mercurial  influence  is  induced,  it  may  pre 
useful  not  only  by  changing  the  existing  morbid  action,  but  alsobyobviaui 
in  some  degree,  the  danger  of  inllamination  in  the  fourth  or  last  stage.  1 
mercurial  j>ill  may  often  bo  a<lvantajr<M)usly  sul)stitute(l  for  calomel,  in  equi^ 
lent  doses.  Acetate  of  lead  acts  by  the  combination  of  astringency  witl 
directly  sedative  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane;  tannic  acid,  kii 
catechu,  and  cxtravt  of  rhatany,  by  their  astringency  ahuie.  The  mutual 
action  of  these  substances,  though  resulting  in  the  fonnation  of  new  oo 
pounds,  tloes  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a  therapeutical  iucompj 
bilitv.  In  relation  to  tlie  c«)mbinati(»n  and  exact  dose  of  the  above  remedi 
the  j)ractitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  severity,  and  the  pecul 
circunistan(?es  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  mildest  cases,  opium  and  ca 
mel  may  be  employed  alone;  in  those  of  a  higher  grade,  the  acetate  of  h 
should  be  added  ;  and  in  the  most  obstinate,  all  should  be  given  simulta 
oiisly.  The  dose  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  re[)etition  every  half  houi 
hour,  during  the  height  of  the  disease  ;  after  which  the  interval  may  be  gra 
ally  lengthened.*     From  one-twelfth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of  opium,  fr 

*  Tlio  foll«>winp  nrc  convcniont  l'nrnml:i».  li — Opii  jjuIv.  pr.  j :  Hydnirp.  C'lilo 
Mit.  gr.  ij  :  Acu-iio  pulv..  Syrup.,  jlii  *\.  s.  l-'iant  pil.  no.  xii.  JS.  One  every  hull"  hi 
or  every  hour.  R. — Opii  |»nlv.  pr.  j;  llydrjirp.  Cliloriil.  Mit.  pv.  ij :  Plumb.  Aci 
pr.  xij  :  Acaciie  pulv.,  Syru]>.,  jin  «].  s.  Finnt  i>ilul:r  no.  xij.  S.  One  every  half  li< 
or  every  hour.  R. — Oj>ii  pulv.  pr.  J  :  IlyMrarp.  Chloriil.  Mit.  pr.  ij  :  riuuilt.  Aociat. 
xij:  Kino  pulv.  ^^j  :  Acaci:e  pulv..  Syrup.,  aa  <[.  h.  Fiant  pil.  no  xxiv.  S.  Twoei 
halt'liour.  or  every  hour.  It  should  b**  recolh'cted,  as«  stated  in  the  text,  that,  in  ufj 
cases,  u  larger  dose  than  any  above  indicated  musi  be  given  at  first,  so  as  to  produ* 
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one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  from  one-third  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  from  two  to  five  grains  of  kino  or  extract  of 
rhatany  are  suitable  quantities;  and  they  are  best  given  in  the  pilular  form. 
The  first  dose  or  two  of  opium  may  be  larger,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
or  more  in  threatening  cases,  in  order  to  produce  a  prompt  impression,  which 
may  be  afterwards  sustained,  if  necessary,  with  the  smaller  doses. 

During  the  administration  of  the  above  remedies,  the  patient  may  be  al- 
lowed to  swallow  frequently  very  small  quantities  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water, 
which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  burning  thirst,  and  allay  the 
Tomiting.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  small  doses  of  the  effervescing  draught 
may  be  substituted.  A  little  very  cold  water  every  now  and  then,  or  small 
pieces  of  ice,  will  be  found  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  liqui(is 
are  administered  should  be  cold,  as  heat  increases  the  thirst,  and  already  in- 
toleralile  burning  of  the  stomach.  Lime-water  and  milk  are  sometimes  useful 
in  allaying  the  gastric  irritation  ;  and  some  of  the  aromatic  waters  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases  requiring  stimulation,  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  will  often  admirably  answer  both  indications.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sinapism  of  pure  mustard  should  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ; 
and  the  effects  of  opiates  given  by  the  mouth  should  be  aided  by  enemata  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  mucilage  or  thin  starch.  I  wish 
particularly  to  impress  on  the  young  practitioner  the  importance  of  an  early 
resort  to  the  sinapism  and  anodyne  enema,  as  here  advised. 

To  equalize  the  circulation  and  nervous  excitement,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose,  dry 
heat,  and  moist  heat  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  vapour  bath,  have  been 
recommended.  These  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  in  the  earlier  stages; 
but,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when  they  would  serin  U)  be 
yet  more  strongly  indicated,  experience  has  not  pronounced  in  their  favour. 
Though  the  surface  maybe  cold, the  patient  has  notunfrcquently anopi>osite 
feeling,  and  suffers  greatly  from  hot  applications.  Tiiese,  niore<»ver,  are  apt 
to  increase  the  perspiration,  already  in  many  instances  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  alvine  evacuations  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  aud  consequently  to  hasten  the  collapse.  Hot  pediluvia,  ren- 
dered stimulating  with  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  common  salt,  maybe  used 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  extremities  merely  are  cold.  The  best  mode  of  effect- 
ing a  centrifugal  excitement  is  by  moderate  frictions  over  the  surface,  either 
by  the  hand  alone,  or  with  flannel,  coarse  towels,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  in  con- 
nection with  rubefacients.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  skin  by 
the  violence  of  the  friction.  This  remedy  often  affords  great  relief  to  the 
cramps.  Frictions  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  one-({uarter  of  its  weight  of 
Cayenne  ]>epper,  urged  to  salivation,  were  emi)loyed  with  the  happiest  re- 
snltis  by  Dr.  Lee.  of  New  York.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  S<U.,  x.  544.) 

Peculiar  circumstances  nmy  require  adtlitional  remedies.  In  those  rare 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  ami  strong,  especially  if  connected  with  con- 
vulsive symptoms,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Leeching  to  the 
epigastrium  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  there  is  tenderness  with 
baming  pain  in  the  stomach.  Prostration  must  be  obviated  by  thediflu.-ible 
stimulants,  especially  in  intemperate  persons,  though  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected from  these  remedies  in  the  state  of  collapse.  Tincture  of  camphor, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  the  ethereal  preparations  are  among  the  best. 

prompt  impression,  which  is  aftcrwunls  to  be  mnintiiincd  by  tlie  siuallor  doscH.  Thus, 
the  first  dose  or  two  may  consist  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  with  two  grains  oif 
calomel.  The  blue  mass  may,  in  cither  of  the  formultc,  bo  substituted  for  the  calomel 
in  three  times  the  quantity ;  but  it  is  generally  less  efficient. 
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Sound  port  wine  or  brandy  dilated  with  cold  water,  and  impregnated  wi 
mint  or  other  aromatic,  may  also  be  used,  though  with  caution.  The  cai 
phorated  tincture  of  opium  is  admirably  adapted  to  mild  cases  of  the  diseaf 
or  to  hs  earliest  stage.  The  cramps  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  steady  ai 
firm  extension  of  the  affected  muscle. 

The  above  remedies  must  of  course  be  graduated  to  the  severity  of  the  cas 
and,  in  the  forming  stage,  while  the  disease  is  yet  in  the  state  of  diarrhwa 
cholerine,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any  other  remedy  than  an  opial 
with  or  without  calomel  or  the  blue  mass,  according  as  the  hepatic  secretion 
or  is  not  deficient.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  arrest  the  di 
ease  in  this  stage,  and  the  simple  measures  necessary  for  this  purpose  becoi 
highly  valuable  remedies.  AVhen  the  stools  retain  the  natural  colour,  ate 
spoonful  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  campho 
repeated  as  often,  will  very  frequently  be  sufficient,  along  with  a  proper  reg 
men,  to  check  the  i)reliminary  diarrhcea.  and  thus  ward  off  an  attack  of  tj 
cholera.  Should  the  stools  be  white,  or  very  light  coloured,  the  mercuri 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  opiate  in  alterative  doses.  Should  the  8toma( 
be  loaded  with  undigested  food  during  the  forming  stage,  the  treatment  mt 
very  properly  be  commenced  with  a  gentle  emetic  of  ii)ecacuanha.  Shoal 
costiveness  follow  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  for  checking  the  disease, 
should  be  corrected  by  the  mildest  possible  measures ;  and  rhubarb  is  perhaj 
the  best  laxative  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  stage  of  roll  apse,  tlie  same  indications  are  presented  as  in  the  pr< 
yious  stages,  with  two  additional;  namely,  to  check  the  excessive  sweats,  ad 
to  supply  the  loss  of  watery  fluid  and  salts  which  has  been  sustained  by  tl 
blood.  There  would  seem  to  be  even  a  stronger  call  for  active  stimulation 
but  experience  has  shown  that  this  measure  should  be  employed  with  son 
reserve.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  it  can  be  of  little  aval 
and,  when  carried  too  far,  it  has  the  effect  of  still  further  aggravating  tl 
danger,  by  increasing  the  already  excessive  sweats,  and  exhausting  the  litti 
remaining  excitability  of  the  system.  It  cannot  possibly  restore  the  lost  ep 
thelium  of  the  bowels,  and  may  possibly  sometimes  aggravate  the  inflammi 
tion  which  must  necessarily  ensue.  Tiie  stimulants,  however,  already  mei 
tioned,  may  be  used  in  small  and  frequently  repeatetl  doses,  and  continued 
found  productive  of  no  ill  effects.  The  elforts  to  restrain  the  evacuaiioj 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  these  continue,  should  not  be  abandonee 
and,  though  external  lieat  has  been  found  productive  of  little  good,  atlemp 
should  still  be  made  to  excite  the  surface  bv  frictions  and  rubefacients.  S 
napisnis  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  Cayenne  \yv\ 
per  and  brandy,  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  camphor,  liniment  of  animoni 
&c.,  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hot  baths,  rendered  siunulating  by  cor 
mon  salt,  mustard,  capsicum,  &c.,  have  been  recommended.  To  close  the  cut 
neons  exhalant  oritices,  astringent  solutions  may  be  employed,  as  of  aluD 
and  for  the  same  ]mrpo?e,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  excite  the  skin,  frictio 
with  ice  or  iced-water  have  been  strongly  recommended,  and  are  often  ve 
grateful  to  the  patient.  Under  the  reaction  from  the  cold  application,  tl 
blucness  of  the  surface  gives  way  to  a  glowing  redness,  the  temperature 
elevated,  and  the  pulse,  which  may  have  been  quite  wanting  at  the  wrii 
sometimes  returns ;  but  the  improvement  is  too  often  only  temporary.  1 
repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  water  and  soluble  salts  by  the  blood,  tl 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  drink  frequently  of  carbonic  acid  water  with  I 
carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  weak  animal  broths  with  salt,  iced-water,  io 
brandy  and  water,  gum-water,  barley-water,  &c. ;  and  enemata  of  8alt  wat 
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When  reaetbm  is  ertaMshed,  the  treatment  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
tho  Taiiable  moridd  conditions  weiented,  and  mnst  be  gnided  by  the  general 

CJBdples  q>pUeable  to  other  alketiona.  One  bet;  however,  mnst  be  borne 
■no,  that  the  InflamnatioDS  wbioh  are  apt  to  ocear  cannot,  in  consequence 
flf  tha  pcerfaras  ezhautioD,  be  treated  with  the  same  actiYitgr  of  depletion  as 
Mdar  ofdihaiy  dienmatanoes.  Blood  mnst  be  oantionsly  abstracted,  and 
tippfTg  nrlfifirliing  la  In  general  prelbrable  to  the  lancet  Reliance  most  be 
fpead  oUeflf  npon  fomentations,  Ulstsrs,  the  mercnrial  impreamon,  and  a 
jKOf»tlj  regnlated  re^men.  If  a  typhoid  state  of  disease  appear,  it  may  be 
weaHary  to  bare  recourse  to  tonics  and  stimnlaat^  as  sulphate  of  qainia, 
jvpantaiia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine-whey,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  u  em* 
phqrad  In  oidinary  Uphold  ferer. 

.  Attantion  to  the  diet  is  rery  important  In  the  preliminary  diarrhcsa, 
fdiila  tha  appetite  continues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  food  should  be  of 
^ka  bast  irntatins  and  most  digestible  kind.  Stale  bread,  crackers,  boiled 
^In,  milk,  cream,  light  broths,  and  bofled  meats  of  easy  digestion  (see  Dya- 
pepsin),  may  be  employed.  When  the  disease  is  estabUsh^  the  diet  should 
consist  of  mocilaginons  and  brinaceons  liquids,  or  rery  weak  chicken  or  mnt- 
toa  water.  Milk,  in  very  small  qoantities,  with  lime-water,  sometimes  proves 
■aeful  both  as  food  and  medicina  Daring  conralescence,  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  to  avoid  indigestible,  flatulent,  or  irritating  substances. 
Ue  fhrinaceous  preparations,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal  food,  should  be 
pnferred.  The  ^etetic  rules  given  in  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gastritis  are 
■ppUcable  here.* 

Moch  may  Iw  done^  proper  prophylactic  meamtree  to  avoid  the  disease 
or  nnder  it  milder.     The  diet  shoald  be  such  as  to  preserve  the  digestive  or* 

Cia^  and  the  general  system,  ih  the  soundest  possible  state,  so  that  they  may 
neither  0Ter-stimalat«d  nor  depressed.  It  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
ivgetable  and  animal  food,  avoidii^  indigestible,  flatulent,  acid,  and  irritat- 
ing sobataoces,  but  admitting  the  more  digestible  fruits,  when  not  forbidden 
Igr  am  dready  debilitated  or  irritated  condition  of  stomach.  They  ore  usefhl 
1^  obviating  coativeness,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  cathartic 
All  those  drinks  shonld  l>e  shunned,  which  have  been  mentioned 
e  of  the  disease.  Habits  of  temperance  both  in  eating  and 
e  all-important;  but^  for  an  individual  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
gtlBmlatug  drinks  or  food,  there  might  be  some  danger  in  a  sudden  change. 
A  moderate  elevation  of  the  vital  functions  is  preferable  to  their  depression ; 
IBd  hence  the  use  of  gentie  stimulants,  such  as  ginger,  mustard,  black  and 
Oa^aiuie  pepper,  in  moderation,  may  prove  serviceable.  An  equable  state  of 
■nd  should  be  preserved  as  tar  as  possible ;  and  excessive  fotigne,  sensual 

*  b  the  Smarl  ok  Ike  difftrtnl  MelMifib  •>/  Tnatrntnl  ptinued  in  Epidtmie  eholrra.  pre- 
BBBttd  U  the  BritUi  Parlikment  in  1S6S,  bj  the  ■•  trwUment  oommittM"  of  the  Baud 
•r  Kssirt,  U  Is  tUMd,  u  the  rwoU  of  an  BKunlnaaan  or  aU  tba  racura*,  that,  of  the 
"~       It  Bodw  of  ttsslBUBt,  tlie  •luntlvs  with  opium  and  oalomal,  and  the  aatringent 
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indulgences,  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  to 
damp  night  air,  should  be  avoided.* 

In  relation  to  the  various  plans  of  treatment,  not  included  in  the  ab 
statement,  a  very  general  sketch  must  suffice.  Bleeding  in  all  stages  of 
disease,  even  in  that  of  collapse,  has  been  the  remedy  chiefly  depended  u] 
by  some  practitioners.  Others  have  placed  great  reliance  upon  emetics 
ipecacuanha,  mustard,  or  warm  brine ;  and  even  purgatives  have  found  tl 
advocates.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum,  is  s 
to  have  proved  highly  beneficial  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  given  in  the  d 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  grains,  dissolved  in  one  or  two  fluidounces  of  wal 
in  cases  of  approaching  collapse,  with  the  apparent  effect  of  arresting  the  ( 
ease.  Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  the  officinal  diluted  sulphuric  sn 
of  which  twenty  minims  may  be  given  with  a  little  aromatic  addition,  ii 
wineglassful  of  water,  and  repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting,  or  each  copi< 
stool,  or  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  ac 
has  been  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Austrian  specific.  Strychnia,  adm 
istered  in  the  collapse,  is  said  to  have  great  power  of  producing  re 
tion ;  and,  though  most  of  the  patient^;)  die  subsequently,  yet  a  more  tl 
usual  proportion  of  recoveries  from  that  condition  takes  place.  Thus,  < 
of  22  cases  to  which  this  medicine  was  administered,  19  reacted,  and  of  th 
only  9  died.  {Afchicca  Gen.,  Aug.  1854,  p.  234.)  In  the  East  Indies,  s 
subsequently  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  calomel  in  large  doses,  w 
or  without  opium,  has  been  a  favourite  remedy;  and  the  quantities  admii 
tered  with  impunity,  in  certain  cases,  would  seem  scarcely  credible,  were  tl 
not  well  authenticated.  Frequent  draughts  of  hot  water  have  been  hig 
lauded,  as  constituting  the  most  efl'ectual  treatment,  by  one  practitioner ;  wl 
another  has  spoken,  with  equal  confidence,  of  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  c 
drinks  and  cold  water,  or  ice  applied  externally.  Some  have  relied  upon  opit 
brandy,  and  other  stimulants;  the  school  of  Broussais,  on  the  contrary,  uf 
.cool  and  demulcent  drinks,  leeches  to  the  epiga.strium,  and  the  external  use 
fomentations  and  rubefacients.  Great  success  has  been  claimed  for  a  trc 
meat,  in  which  the  prominent  measure  was  the  application  of  irritants  o 
the  spinal  column;  ammonia,  uil  of  turpentine,  or  a  heated  flat-iron  boi 
emi)luyed  tor  the  i>urpose.  Dr.  W.  11.  Lyne,  of  Livonia,  Louisiana,  ii 
eonimunication  to  the  X.  0.  M*'d.  and  Surg.  Juiirn.  (xii.  24),  states  tL 
having  noticed  tenderness  upon  pressure  on  the  spinal  column,  in  a  case 
cholera,  he  had  subsequently  seen  about  100  cases,  of  which  only  one  v 
without  this  symptom,  and  all  recovered  under  a  treatment  consisting  mai: 
of  eupping  over  the  sjMne,  with  the  sul)sequent  api>lication  of  sinapisi 
The  doctrine  of  Stevens,  that  the  salts  of  tiie  blood  are  essential  agents 
its  arterializutiou,  taken  in  connection  with  the  supj)osed  loss  of  these  sa 
by  the  evacuations  which  occur  in  cholera,  has  led  to  the  use,  by  some  pn 
titi(»ners.  of  the  non-purgative  salts,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  chloride 
sodium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  &e.,  as  the  main  remedy.  From  the  same  idea 
restoring  to  the  blood  the  constituents  lost  during  the  disease,  originated  t 
practice  of  injeeting  into  the  veins,  during  the  collapse,  large  quantities 
warm  water,  holding  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  in  t 

*  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Triiiiilad.  states  that,  >vlicii  the  cholera  prevailed  in  that  inland,  t 
people  living  near  the  *'juf</i  Ai/.v''  J^ti  JJrta,  escaped  altogether;  and  that  in  the  toi 
of  Sau  Fernando,  tlie  tml y  persons  who  escaped  were  inmates  of  a  house  around  whi 
a  quantity  of  asphaltuni  had  been  thrown.  The  immunity  in  these  Instances  was  t 
cribed  to  the  protective  influence  of  the  odorous  emanation  from  the  bitumen.  It  is  < 
obvious  inference  that  the  vapours  from  coal-tar  might  prove  equally  protecii^ 
{Charleston  Mi-d.  Journ.  and  Rev.,  x.  551),  from  the  Dublin  Med.  Prest,) — Note  to  thejij 
edition. 
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proportion  in  which  these  salts  are  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The 
nappiest  effects  seemed  for  a  time  to  result  from  this  remedy ;  the  pulse  re- 
turning, the  surface  assuming  its  natural  colour  and  fulness,  and  the  patient 
reviying  into  the  appearance  of  convalescence ;  but  the  evacuations  recurred, 
and  collapse  generally  ensued,  followed  by  speedy  death.  The  general  result 
of  experience  as  to  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been,  that,  though  in  a  very 
few  instances  recovery  has  taken  place  under  it  from  a  state  of  collapse,  yet 
these  instances  have  scarcely  exceeded  the  proportion  in  which  nature  un- 
aided has  effected  cures,  under  similar  apparently  desperate  circumstances. 
Besides  the  above  plans  of  management,  particular  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  diffusive  credit  with  the  profession  or 
the  public.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  chloroform^  used  by  inhalation, 
Persian  naphtha,  toood  naphtha  or  pyroxylic  spirit^  terchloride  of  carbon^ 
soluiion  of  chlorine,  tincture  of  camphor,  charcoal,  atUphate  ofguinia  in 
very  large  doses,  valerianate  of  ammonia,  cajeput  oil,  nitrous  acid,  gallic 
acid,  and  galvanism.  But,  as  before  observed,  experience  has  not  pronounced 
so  favourably  in  relation  to  any  of  these  remedial  means,  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  recourse  to  general  principles.  The  author  has  already  given 
his  views  as  to  the  course  of  treatment  which  these  principles  appear  to  him 
to  suggest;  and  his  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  in  its  favour. 


Article  III 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

Syn. — Summer  Complaint  of  Children, 

This  affection,  though  not  unknown  in  Europe,  is  comparatively  so  rare 
as  to  have  escaped  the  special  notice  of  most  of  the  writers  of  that  continent, 
and,  when  it  occurs,  is  merely  ranked  among  the  cases  of  gastro-enteric  irri- 
tation or  inflammation  to  which  infancy  is  subject.  Its  frequency  and  great 
fotality  in  this  country  make  it  an  object  of  strong  interest;  and  both  among 
the  profession  and  the  people  at  large,  it  is  universally  considered  as  merit- 
ing a  distinct  designation. 

The  complaint  usually  affects  children  between  the  ages  of  three  months 
and  two  years,  though  instances  sometimes  occur  before  the  first,  and  after 
the  last  of  these  two  periods.  It  is  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  warm  season, 
commencing  with  the  first  heats  of  summer,  and  ceasing  upon  the  occurrence 
of  cool  weather  in  autumn.  It  is  confined,  moreover,  almost  entirely  to 
cities,  and  prevails  most  in  those  of  largest  size,  and  most  densely  peopled. 

Symptoms, — The  attack  of  cholera  is  often  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  diarrhoea;  but  sometimes  the  vomiting  and  purging  commence  simul- 
taneously. In  fatal  cases,  of  short  duration,  the  vomiting  usually  continues 
to  the  end;  but  when  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  oris  much  pro- 
tracted, it  very  often  subsides  considerably,  or  ceases  altogether,  leaving  only 
the  diarrhcea  behind.  Occasionally  the  disease  is  exceedingly  violent  and 
rapid ;  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  almost  incessant ;  the  stomach  rejects 
everything  swallowed,  even  cold  water ;  the  intervals  are  marked  by  g^at 
languor  and  distress,  with  more  or  less  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  and,  if  relief  is  not  afforded,  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cool  and 
dammy  skin,  pallid  and  shrunken  features,  half  closed  eyes,  insensibUity 
amounting  at  length  to  coma,  and  death  in  three  or  four  days,  or  sometimes 
eren  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  attack  is  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
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toms,  and  the  case  protracted  to  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  or  more.  In  sq< 
instances,  the  jiulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  weak  or  corded,  the  mouth  is  he 
the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  irregularly  heatei 
the  head  and  trunk  being  often  above  the  healthy  standard  of  temperatui 
while  the  extremities  are  cooL  Writers  in  general  describe  the  fever  as  r 
mittcnt,  and  state  that  tlie  exacerbation  occurs  in  the  evening.  It  is  som 
times  attended  with  delirium  or  stupor. 

-  The  abdomen,  though  usually  flat  or  sunken,  is  sometimes  swollen  ai 
painful  on  pressure.  In  fatal  cases,  the  vomiting  occasionally  continues  u 
abated  to  the  close,  with  the  symptoms  already  mentioned ;  but  more  fi 
qnently  it  diminit^hes  or  ceases,  leaving  a  diarrhoea,  which  runs  on  for  sever 
weeks,  and  gradually  wears  out  the  patient.  In  the  progress  of  the  coi 
plaint,  the  child  emaciates  rapidly ;  the  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby ;  t 
skin  hangs  loosely  about  the  neck ;  the  features  shrink  greatly ;  the  eyes  a 
sunken;  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  pale,  and  either  cool  and  clammy, 
harsh  and  dry.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  various  morbid  phenomena  a 
presented.  The  abdomen  is  tumid  or  much  sunken ;  the  mouth  is  moist  ai 
aphthous,  or  brownish-red  and  dry ;  petechioe  occasionally  appear  upon  t 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  small  vesicular  eruption  on  the  breast ;  the  sli 
sometimes  assumes  a  dull  dirty  hue,  and  the  conjunctiva  appears  blood-she 
the  emaciation  is  extreme;  the  circulation  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  languo 
the  child  is  often  exceedingly  restless,  rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side  a 
tossing  the  body  in  various  directions,  with  moans  and  plaintive  cries ; 
length  coma  sets  in,  and  the  scene  is  closed  not  unfrequently  with  convi 
sions,  or  apparently  hydrocephalic  symptoms. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  the  child  generally  sleeps  with  the  eyes  mc 
or  less  open ;  there  is  almost  always  thirst,  which  is  sometimes  insatiabl 
the  appetite  is  variable  and  capricious,  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  raf 
cious,  and  again  seeking  the  most  unusual  articles  of  food.  The  discharg 
are  in  a  high  degree  various  in  character.  At  first,  they  consist  of  the  pi 
vious  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  the  matter  vomited  is  alwa 
liable  to  be  modified  by  substances  swallowed,  being  frequently  mingled  wj 
milk,  either  liquid  or  in  various  states  of  coagulation.  The  discliarge 
curdled  milk  is  popularly  viewed  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  but  is  in  fact  I 
reverse,  as  it  indicates  the  continued  possession  of  a  degree  of  digesti 
power  by  the  stomach.  After  the  discharge  of  the  ingesta  and  feculenl  rai 
ter,  the  evacuations  are  for  the  must  part  thin  and  copious,  sometimes  coloi 
less,  but  usually  more  or  less  tinged  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  not  unf; 
quently  deep-green.  Along  with  the  more  liquid  parts,  the  stools  often  cc 
tain  concrete  or  semi-concrete  matter,  yellow,  green,  white,  or  translucent, 
of  these  diflereut  eharucters  variously  combined,  and  not  unfrequently  ting 
with  blood.  Sometimes  they  consist  chiefly  of  slime.  At  an  advanced  peri( 
they  are  often  copious,  and  dark-coloured  or  reddish,  like  the  washings 
putrefying  flesh.  Throughout  the  comj)Iaint,  they  are  either  inodorous, 
sour,  putrid,  or  otherwise  offensive,  but  seldom  if  ever  have  the  healthy  fe( 
smell.  When  the  disease  has  degenerated  into  a  lingering  diarrhoea,  itvc 
commonly  happens  that  more  or  less  ap])etite  remains,  without  the  ])ower 
digestion ;  and  the  ingesta  pass  from  the  bowels  little  if  at  all  change 
Worms  either  dead  or  alive  are  not  unfrequently  discharged  by  stool,  or  ev 
from  the  stomach.  Dr.  Dewees  considered  the  passage  of  live  worms  as 
very  unfavourable  sign. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  weeks  or  montt 
When  terminating  in  a  diarrhuca,  it  often  runs  on  for  a  long  time,  sometim 
improving  under  treatment,  or  with  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  a 
and  then  again  relapsing  when  the  favourable  circumstances  change,  until 
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length  the  system  is  worn  ont,  or  the  pennanent  return  of  cool  weather  turns 
the  scale  in  favour  of  health.  The  struggle  is  often  one  of  time ;  the  aim 
of  the  physician  being  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  can  receive  the  aid 
of  the  advancing  autumnal  season.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  the 
disease  so  desperate  as  to  forbid  all  hope ;  recoveries  having  occasionally 
taken  place  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  are  those  of  hydrocephalus  occurring  in  the  advanced 
stages.  A  general  subsidence  of  the  morbid  phenomena  affords,  of  course, 
ground  for  a  favourable  prognosis ;  but  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  is  a 
return  of  the  discharges  to  the  healthy  condition.  Increased  liveliness  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  a  regular  appetite,  and  diminished  frequency  of  the 
evacuations,  are  also  very  favourable  signs. 

Anatomical  Characters, — According  to  Dr.  Condie,  if  death  takes  place 
early,  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  more  or  less  hepatic  con- 
gestion, are  often  the  only  morbid  appearances  discoverable.  (Diseases  of 
Children^  p.  219.)  Dr.  Hallowell  states  that  there  is  "undue  development 
of  the  follicles,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  one  of  those  organs, 
without  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane."  (Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^ 
N.  S.,  xiv.  42.)  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  generally  some  indica- 
tion of  inflammation  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ex- 
hibiting more  or  less  redness  in  points  and  patches,  and  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  glandular  follicles.  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner  found  the  mucous  follicles 
in  great  numbers  enlarged,  and  even  ulcerated,  both  in  the  small  and  large 
intestines ;  and  in  one  case  he  observed  small  ulcerations  of  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  in  the  jejunum.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Stn.t  iii.  253.)  The 
large  intestine  wos  in  some  degree  inflamed  and  softened  in  almost  all  the 
cases  examined  by  Dr.  Hallowoll.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  some- 
times very  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  s('rai)ed  off  by  the  nail.  Livid  or  purple 
spots  have  been  observed  upon  the  exterior  surfa(»e  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum. The  bowels  usually  contain  green,  yellowish,  or  colourless  mucus. 
Dr.  Homer  noticed  pus  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  colon  in  one  case  ; 
and  retained  feculent  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  the  large  intestines.  The 
liver  is  usually  large  and  congested  ;  and  the  gall-bladder  contains  a  liquid, 
which  is  sometimes  dark-green,  and  sometimes  pale  or  nearly  colourless.  The 
brain  has  also  l)een  occa.sionally  found  congested  ;  and  serous  effusion  in  the 
ventricles  or  upon  the  surface,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
have  been  observed.  In  cases  which  have  exhibited  hydrocephalic  symptoms 
before  death,  the  brain  is  either  generally  or  partially  softened.  Dr.  Lindsly 
found  the  bladder,  in  several  cases,  quite  empty  and  much  contracted.  (Am. 
Journ,  of  Med.  Stri.,  xxiv.  306.) 

Causes. — The  main  cause  of  cholera  infantum  is  undoubtedly  a  combina- 
tion of  heat  of  weather  and  the  impure  air  of  cities.  Neither  of  these  causes 
is  alone  sufiicient ;  for  the  disease  does  not  occur  at  an  equal  or  even  greater 
elevation  of  temperature  in  country  places ;  nor  in  cities  during  cold  weather. 
The  peculiar  condition  of  the  air  generated  in  a  crowded  population  appears 
to  be  essential;  as  even  miasmatic  districts  in  the  country  are  exeni])t.  It  is 
tme  that  miasmata  have  been  supposed  to  favour  the  disease ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  personal  observation  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
bet,  that  our  autumnal  fevers,  which  are  universally  believed  to  l>e  of  mias- 
matic origin,  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  densely  built  portions  of  our  cities, 
where  cholera  infantum  is  most  rife.  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  observation, 
that  this  disease  is  most  frequent  and  most  virulent  in  crowded  lanes,  courts, 
and  alleys,  where  population  is  thickest,  and  ventilation  most  imperfect.  It 
Is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  large  cities.  According  to 
Dr.  Condie,  85T6  children  died  of  it  in  Philadelphia  daring  a  period  of  20 
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years,  and  Dr.  Lindsly  states  that,  of  201  deaths  in  Washington,  during  i. 
three  summer  and  first  two  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1838,  fifty-five, 
about  one  quarter,  were  of  cholera  infantum. 

But  there  arc  other  causes  which  produce  a  predisposition  to  the  discaf 
or  call  an  already  existing  predisposition  into  action.  Among  these  may 
mentioned  the  process  of  dentition,  unwholesome  food,  worms,  and  cxposu 
to  cold  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  skin.  Dentition,  though  probably  not  aloi 
capable  of  producing  it,  very  much  favours  its  production,  and  greatly  aggr 
vates  the  danger.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  during  this  process,  and  fc 
after  its  completion.  Hence,  cliildren  are  universally  considered  as  havii 
passed  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  when  the  second  summer  is  over.  Th 
diet  has  much  influence  upon  the  origin  and  severity  of  the  complaint 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  children  fed  by  the  bottle,  or  the  spoon,  arc  mo 
frequently  and  dangerously  affected  than  those  nourished  at  the  breast. 

Nature. — From  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearances  upi 
dissection,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  to  consist  essentially  in  an  irritation  < 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  directed  especially  to  tl 
mucous  follicles,  and  associated  with  a  congested  and  torpid  statx)  of  the  live 
probably  depending  upon  the  same  cause.  The  morbid  phenomena  connects 
with  other  organs  are  probably  secondary  or  accidental. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum 
obviously  to  remove  the  causes.  While  these  continue  to  act,  the  most  jud 
cious  efforts  of  the  practitioner  will  for  the  most  part  be  either  quite  nugator 
or  but  partially  successful.  The  patient  may  be  relieved,  may  even  be  app 
rently  cured ;  but  the  disease  will  often  return  under  less  favourable  cireui 
stances  of  constitution,  than  at  first;  and,  though  a  partial  restoration  may  1 
again  effected,  and  this  alternation  of  relief  and  relapse  may  occur  sever 
times,  yet  there  is  great  danger  that  the  powers  of  vital  resistance  may  1 
quite  broken  down,  before  the  morbid  cause  shall  cease  with  the  hot  scaso 
The  child,  therefore,  should  be  promptly  removed  into  the  pure  air  of  tl 
country.  In  general,  the  happiest  change  in  the  disease  speedily  follows  tli 
change  of  atmosphere.  With  a  proper  attention  to  diet  and  clothing,  tl 
child  will  almost  alwavs  recover,  even  without  medicine,  or  with  such  onlv 
may  be  entrusted,  by  the  medical  adviser,  to  the  judgment  of  the  mother  i 
nurse.  The  author  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  this  course,  an 
during  the  whole  i)eriod  of  his  i>ractioc,  recollects  only  one  fatal  case,  who 
the  child  has  been  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  stage  of  the  di>ea.": 
When  the  complaint  is  of  lunger  standing,  and  the  irritation  of  the  bowt 
has  had  time  to  deepen  into  intlamniatiou,  the  success  of  the  measure  is  le 
striking,  though  even  then  it  will  be  found  the  most  eilectual,  especially  \\\u 
judicious  medical  advice  can  at  the  same  tinie  be  obtained.  Cases  often  occn 
in  which,  under  ai)parently  the  most  (lesi)erate  circumstances,  the  child,  uju 
leaving  the  city,  alnn)st  immediately  begins  to  revive,  and  advances  rapid 
to  convalescence.  Should  circumstances  render  a  removal  impracli<;al)le,  tl 
patient  shouhl  be  carried  daily  into  the  country,  or  into  one  of  the  o[H?n  ai 
most  airy  spots  of  the  city,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  gre: 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  apartments  at  home  well  ventilated,  ai 
perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  infant  at  one 
and,  if  the  gums  are  swollen  and  painful,  to  lance  them  freely.     Should  tl 
iufiammation  of  the  gums  be  extensive,  from  the  pressure  of  several  teeth, 
may  be  advantageous,  in  addition  to  the  lancing,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  t 
the  cheeks,  and  a  pair  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  considered  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  patient 
as  errors  iu  these  respects  are  among  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  d\i 
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ease.  The  food  of  the  infant  shoald  be  the  mother's  milk,  or,  if  she  be  dis- 
eased, that  of  a  healthy  wet  narse  ;  and  the  child  shoald  not  be  weaned  during 
the  existence  of  the  complaint.  The  best  substitute  for  this  diet  is  perfectly 
fresh  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  water.  The  farinaceous  liquids  prepared  from 
barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrow-root,  wheat  bread,  water-crackers,  kc,  may 
also  be  used ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  these  substances  are  entirely  free 
from  raustiness.  When  there  is  much  fever,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  infusion 
of  benne  leaves,  or  other  mucilaginous  fluid  may  be  substituted.  The  caution 
should  always  be  observed,  whatever  nutritive  drink  may  be  used,  to  give  it 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  stomach ;  and  the  disposition 
which  the  child  often  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  to  suck  freely 
should  be  restrained.  To  quiet  the  excessive  thirst,  very  cold  water,  or  cold 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  given  frequently  in  small  quantities,  is  preferable  to 
more  nutritious  fluids.  Pounded  ice,  confined  in  linen  or  gauze,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  swallowed  undissolved,  will  often  be  found  useful.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  system  is  much  enfeebled,  it  will 
be  proper  to  allow  a  portion  of  animal  food,  such  as  weak  chicken  or  mutton 
broth ;  and  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  suck  a  piece  of  ham,  dried  salt 
beef,  salt  fish,  kc,  if  these  upon  trial  should  be  found  grateful.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  little  sufferer  exhibits  a  peculiar  longing  for  some  article 
of  diet,  which  may  not  be  thought  suitable.  Should  this  disposition  be  per- 
manent, it  should  be  attended  to,  as  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  the  desired 
article  should  be  allowed,  with  such  caution,  however,  at  first,  as  to  insure 
against  serious  evil.  The  clothing  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  an  equable 
temperature  of  the  surface,  without  oppressing  the  child.  Very  thin  flannel 
should  generally  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  pro- 
tected by  light  woollen  stockings. 

In  relation  to  the  medical  treatment,  the  indications  appear  to  be,  to  remove 
sources  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal  by  laxatives  and  antacids;  to 
promote  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  thereby  remove  ])ortal  congestion,  by  calo- 
mel or  some  other  mercurial ;  to  divert  excitement  externally  by  diaphoretics, 
and  bv  measures  addressed  to  tlie  surface:  to  relieve  irritation  bv  anodvnes, 
and  inflammation,  when  of  a  decided  character,  by  direct  de])letion;  to  check 
excessive  evacuations,  in  the  advanced  stages,  by  astringents;  to  modify  the 
morbid  state  of  the  affected  membrane  by  alteratives ;  and  finally,  to  support 
the  patient  by  suitable  stimulants  when  greatly  debilitated. 

In  the  early  stage,  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  means  for  allay- 
ing the  excessive  vomiting.  For  this  purpose,  rubefacients  should  be  api)liod 
to  the  epigastrium,  so  as  to  excite  a  very  decided  irritation  upon  the  surface. 
Mustard,  diluted  with  an  etjual  quantity  of  rye-meal,  is  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fectual application  ;  but  bruised  mint  steeped  in  brandy,  or  cataplasms  made 
of  the  different  spices,  sur-h  as  powdered  black  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  kc,  separate  or  mixed,  may  be  employed.  At  the  same  time,  very 
small  and  rei)eated  draughts  of  fresh  and  cold  carbonic  acid  water;  or  tea- 
spoonful  doses,  repeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  of  lime-water  and  fresh 
milk,  mixed  in  equal  proportions;  or  some  one  of  the  aromatic  waters  or  in- 
fusion.'!, such  as  mint-water,  and  fennelseed  tea;  or  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  ten  drops  sufficiently  diluted,  may  be  given  in- 
temalh',  one  of  them  being  preferred  to  another  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  the  degree  of  vascular  action,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  acid,  kr.  Dr.  Dewees  recommended,  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  an  injection  of  a  gill  of  warm  water  holding  a  teas[)Oonful  of 
common  salt  in  solution,  which  may  be  repeated  when  the  vomiting  is  severe. 
The  latter  he  considered  as  the  most  prompt  and  certain  remedy  that  could  be 
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employed.  (Phys.  and  Med.  Treat,  of  Children,  4th  ed.,  p.  420.)  Dr.  Cond 
Bpeaks  favourably  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  a  solution  of  camphor 
sulphuric  ether,  and,  when  everything  else  has  failed,  generally  succeeds  wi 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  containing  about  one-sixth  of  a  grai 
repeated  every  hour  or  two.  (Z>/«?a>*ei«  of  Children,  p.  223.)  When  il 
Tomiting  is  excessive,  and  other  means  fail  in  arresting  it,  an  anodyne  inje 
tion  may  be  resorted  to,  containing  from  three  to  six  dro|)s  of  laudanum  in 
little  thin  starch.  Indeed,  opiate  enemata  will  be  found  highly  useful  throng 
out  the  complaint,  when  the  irritation  of  stomach  is  considerable,  and  i 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  exist.  They  may  be  rei>eated  in  suitable  cas 
every  day,  and,  if  given  at  night,  will  be  found  very  useful  by  enabling  tl 
child  to  rest.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  em])loy  too  large  a  dos 
a  mistake  often  made  in  infantile  cases. 

When  the  stomach  becomes  retentive,  medicines  should  be  given  to  evac 
ate  the  bowels.  Combinations  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  usually  answer  we 
They  may  be  given  in  powder ;  but  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  the  solution 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  are  perhaps  preferable, 
teaspoonful  of  the  syrup,  with  twice  that  quantity  of  the  solution,  may ' 
given  every  two  hours  until  they  operate.  The  operation  of  the  rhuba 
may  be  known  by  its  colour  in  the  stools.  The  magnesia  is  peculiarly  sn: 
able,  when  a  sour  smell  and  green  colour  of  the  evacuations  indicate  acid 
the  bowels.  Advantage  will  often  arise  from  administering  these  medicin 
in  some  aromatic  vehicle.  When  the  discharges  are  small,  mucous,  and  i 
tended  with  pain,  castor  oil  should  l>e  substituted.  But  probably,  upon  1 
whole,  the  most  eflective  cathartic  in  these  cases  is  calomel.  In  children  X\ 
years  old  or  upward,  I  have  seen  it  act  most  happily  in  numerous  cases, 
doses  of  two  grains  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  until  ei 
deuces  of  its  operation  were  presented  in  the  passages.  Employed  in  tl 
way,  it  often  puts  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  disease,  if  given  earl 
Another  mode  of  exhibiting  calomel,  which  is  much  employed,  and  is  adapt 
to  any  age,  is  in  do.ses  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  ona-quarter  of  a  grain,  i 
peated  so  that  from  one  to  two  grains  may  l)e  given  in  tlie  course  of  twent 
four  hours.  This  phin  is  peculiarly  useful  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  ai 
the  secretion  of  bile  supj)resscd  or  greatly  deficient.  The  calomel  may 
administered  mixed  with  a  little  jiowdered  gum  arabic,  in  syrup  or  on  t 
surface  of  a  teaspoonful  of  milk,  or  simply  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  t 
infant  >>ith  a  little  sugar.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  the  mercurial  one  dfi 
and  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  other  laxative  on  the  next,  and  thus  alteniti 
them  until  the  stools  become  bilious;  or  the  two  may  be  alternated  upon  t 
same  day,  or  even  given  conjointly,  at  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  T 
laxative  plan  should  be  continued  until  the  discharges  assume  a  more  natui 
appearance,  unless  there  may  be  reason  to  think  that  it  aggravates  the  coi 
plaint,  or  that  no  benefit  accrues  from  it.  Occasionally,  from  half  a  droj» 
a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be  usetuUy  added  to  the  laxative.  It  i\m 
pain,  and  relieves  si)asm  of  the  bowels,  without  preventing  the  cathartic  a 
tion.  It  may  thus  be  combined  with  syrup  of  rhubarb  or  castor  oil.  Tl 
latter  cathartic,  given  in  the  form  of  oleaginous  mixture,  made  with  gu 
arabic,  loaf  sugar,  mint  or  cinnamon-water,  and  laudanum,  nmy  lie  used  wi 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  advanced  stage,  if  the  intestiiial  irritation  apprua 
the  dysenteric  form. 

When  the  complaint  has  the  character  of  diarrhrea  from  the  beginning, 
assumes  that  character  in  its  progress,  and  there  is  little  or  no  irrilabiliiy 
stomach,  but  still  deficieney  of  biliarv  secretion,  the  minute  doses  of  caloii 
may  be  very  happily  assoj'iated  with  the  powder  of  opium  and  ipecacuanl 
which  quiets  irritation  of  bowels,  und  gives  a  direction  to  the  skin.     Uik 
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these  circamstances,  also,  the  cretaceoas  preparations  should  be  sabstitnted 
for  magnesia,  especially  if  fever  is  absent,  and  the  debility  considerable.  They 
ore,  like  it,  antacid,  but  rather  astringent  than  purgative ;  and  the  indication 
is  less  to  promote  than  to  check  the  alvine  evacuations.  The  mercurial  pill, 
or  mercury  with  chalk,  may  be  substituted  for  calomel.  These  remedies  may 
often  be  advantageously  given  in  combination,  as  in  the  formula  below.*  If 
ipecacuanha  should  be  objectionable,  laudanum  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Dovcr^s  powder  in  equivalent  proportion.  Mixtures  made  in  the  same  way 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  an  antacid,  are  also  occa- 
sionally used,  but  are  less  efficient  Cinnamon- water  may  be  substituted  for 
that  of  peppermint;  but,  if  the  officinal  preparation  be  used,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  water.  This  plan  should  be  continued 
until  the  stools  assume  a  healthy  colour. 

In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  continuance  of  the  evacuations 
threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attempt  to  arrest 
them  by  astringents.  For  this  purpose,  kino,  catechu,  or  extract  of  krameria 
may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous  mixture  above  directed,  from  which  the  mer- 
curial may  be  omitted,  if  no  longer  requisite.  The  decoction  of  logwood,  or 
of  cranes-bill  (geranium^  U.  S.  Ph.)  may  also  be  used;  and,  if  a  combined 
tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  desired,  that  of  the  blackberry  root  or  dewberry 
root  Some  of  the  mineral  astringents  arc  perhaps  still  more  efficient,  espe- 
cially acetate  of  lead,  which  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  is  certainly 
very  useful  in  many  cases  of  the  diarrhoea  following  cholera  infantum.  The 
late  Prof  Chapman,  in  his  lectures,  spoke  favourably  of  alum.  These  reme- 
dies probably  operate  as  much  by  an  alterative  impression  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  by  their  astringency.  They  may  in  general  be  usefully  com- 
bined with  an  opiate,  and  sometimes  with  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Lindsly  speaks, 
in  strong  terms,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  acetate  of  lead  and  Dover's 
powder.  The  mineral  acids  sometimes  prove  useful  as  alteratives  and  tonics. 
These  also  should  l)e  combined  with  an  opiate.  The  nitromuriatic  acid  is 
perhaps  to  be  ])referred.  I  have  employed  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  Hoi)e's 
mixture  (see  page  633),  with  decided  benefit.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  employed 
by  Dr.  8kinner,  of  N.  Carolina,  in  one  almost  desperate  case,  with  the  hap- 
piest result.  The  salts  of  iron  may  ))e  resorted  to  in  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhrca 
connected  with  amcmia.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  as  alteratives  are 
oil  of  tuq>entine,  copaiba,  and  creasote.  In  great  debility  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  wine-whey  and  the  ammoniacal  preparations;  and  the  vege- 
table tonics  will  often  prove  useful  in  hastening  a  protracted  convalescence. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  is  not  greatly  exhausted,  leeches,  followed  by  warm 
fomentations  or  emollient  cataplasms,  should  be  employed ;  and,  if  these  do 
not  relieve  the  inflammation,  they  should  be  succeeded  by  a  blister.  In  some 
rare  cases,  in  which  there  is  tension  of  pulse  connected  with  gastric,  intes- 
tinal, or  cerebral  inflammation,  recourse  may  l)c  had  to  the  lancet.  Should 
symptoms  of  meningeal  inflammation  occur  early  in  the  disease,  they  must  be 
connteracted  by  local  and  general  depletion,  carried  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  warrant,  by  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  by  blisters. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  remedies  should  be  employed  in  referenrc  to  a 
direct  impression  upon  the  surface.  In  the  early  stages,  the  simi)le  warm- 
bath,  and,  in  the  more  advanced,  the  warm  salt  or  mustard  bath,  may  be 
tried,  and  if  found  beneficial  may  be  repeated  every  day.  Great  advantage 
may  be  expected  from  the  salt-bath,  especially  when  the  disease  has  tcrmi- 

*  B- — Pi^'  ITydrarg.  gr.  vj ;  Pulv.  Ipeciic.  ct  Opii  gr.  ij;  Crctsr.  \cl  Tostu?  Ppt.  3*1: 
AenciiG  pulv.  ^\  Saccliuri  5J;  Aquio  Meuth.  P.  f^ij.  S.  A  tcaspuonful  every  two 
lioiira,  or  pro  re  nata. 
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nated  iu  diarrhoea.  Baths  of  oak  bark  may  also  be  tried  under  similar  circui 
stances.  When  heat  is  deficient  in  the  extremities,  the  equilibrium  shou 
be  restored  by  frictions,  and  by  rubefacients  applied  to  the  legs  and  arn 
Oil  of  turpentine,  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  warm  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepp( 
may  be  employed.  Blisters  to  the  extremities,  under  these  circumstance 
are  also  indicated.  Rubefacient  applications  to  the  abdomen  should  be  o 
casionally  used,  and  the  effects  of  a  flannel  bandage  in  the  advanced  stag 
have  been  much  praised. 

Prophylactic  measures  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which 
predisposition  to  this  disease  exists.  The  rules  already  given  in  relation  i 
country  air,  ventilation,  dentition,  diet,  dress,  and  exposure  to  sudden  chang 
of  temperature,  are  applicable  here.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  usi 
strongly  to  urge  the  propriety,  when  the  predisposition  is  very  strong,  of  fo 
tifying  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a  digestible  animal  diet,  and  the  use  ' 
aromatics,  particularly  the  infusion  of  ginger,  during  the  period  of  danger. 


Article  IF. 

FLATULENCE. 

Syn. — Entctution. — Crrpifus. — Borborygmu9  — Tympanites. — Meteorum. 

Gases  of  different  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whei 
their  presence  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  sustain  an  equable  di 
tension  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  under  the  constantly  varying  quantity  of  i 
liquid  and  solid  contents.  It  is  only  when  they  are  produced  so  abuudantl; 
or  accumulate  so  much  as  to  become  a  source  of  decided  inconvenience,  thi 
they  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  morbid  phenomena.  In  most  instance 
flatulence  is  a  mere  result  of  other  morbid  affections,  and  is  to  be  regardc 
rather  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  disease.  But  it  is  sometimes  an  original  uffe 
tion,  witliout  any  appreciiihle  organic  or  functional  derangement,  other  tha 
that  which  its  existence  necessarily  inii)lies,  and,  like  dropsy,  deserves  to  raii 
as  a  distinct  disonler. 

Sj/mjftoms,  Coursr^  I)ia(jjiosi'Sy  rfc — The  symptoms  of  flatulence  are  sue 
as  depend  either  upon  a  too  copiuiis  evolution  of  gas  in  the  alimentary  pa 
sages,  or  upon  its  undue  detention  in  these  passages,  or  upon  these  twoeoi 
ditions  united.  A  sense  of  distension,  or  of  other  uneasiness  is  experience 
in  the  stomach  or  some  })ortiou  of  the  bowels,  which  is  soon  followed  by  tl 
expulsion  of  air  eiliier  upward  through  the  mouth,  producing />(7r7i//i7  < 
eructaJion,  or  downwards  through  the  anus,  not  unfrequently  with  a  iou 
report,  which,  however,  the  patient  has  it  generally  in  his  power  to  snppres 
These  discharges  are  often  brought  al)out  by  the  voluntary  conti'oc'tion  of  il; 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm ;  but  sometimes  they  are  quite  involuntar 
and  depend  solely  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentai 
canal,  or  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  gases.  They  are  sometimes  exceet 
ingly  copious,  the  air  rushing  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  from  both  t( 
gether,  in  an  almost  continuous  torrent,  and  constituting  a  ver}-  annoyiu 
affection,  which  has  l)een  called  by  some  writers  the  dry  cholera.  Flatulenc 
is  often  also  attended  with  a  disagreeable  rumbling  or  gurgling  sound  in  th 
bowels,  called  borlK*rygiiniii,  which  is  j)roduced  by  the  passage  of  the  airfroi 
one  part  to  another,  and  its  intermixture  with  the  inleslinal  fluids  as  : 
passes.  Besides  the  sensation  of  distension  or  pressure,  provoking  and  n 
lieved  by  the  discharges,  the  patient  is  often  affected  with  pains,  which  ai 
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in  some  cases  moderate  and  fagitive,  in  others  distressing  and  almost  con- 
stant, and  in  others  again  severe  and  spasmodic,  amounting  even  to  the  most 
violent  colic.  Occasionally  also  acute  pain  is  felt  in  various  other  parts, 
sympathetically  connected  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus,  it  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  the  spasmodic  pain  of  gastric  fiatnlcnce  to  shoot  upward 
into  the  breast  and  throat,  and  even  to  ascend  to  the  head. 

Meleorism,  or  tympanites  is  another  distressing  affection  connected  with 
flatnleucc.  This  consists  in  a  distension  of  the  bowels  so  considerable  as  to 
become  visible.  Perhaps  the  term  meteorisni  may  be  appropriat<?ly  aiiplied 
to  the  slighter  degrees  of  distension,  and  tympanites  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  very  much  swollen,  so  as  to  he  quite  tense  and  sonorous. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  is  local,  so  as  even  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  solid  tumours ;  sometimes  it  is  equable  over  the  abdomen. 
In  its  higher  grades  it  is  often  very  injurious.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowels,  when  greatly  distended,  loses  its  power  of  contraction ;  and  thus,  not 
only  is  the  collection  of  gas  allowed  to  go.  on  increasing,  but  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  and  solid  contents  of-the  canal  is  impeded,  and  obstinate  constipa- 
tion results.  Sometimes,  however,  diarrhoea  attends  tympanites.  Another 
injurious  result  is  the  derangement  of  function  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
pressed  upon  by  the  expanded  bowels.  The  respiration  especially  suffers  in 
this  way,  in  consequence  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  diaphragm.  A  case 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  death  resulted  from  a 
cessation  of  respiration,  consequent  upon  an  enormous  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  bowels.  (  Transact,  of  Col.  ofPhtjs.  ofPhilad.,  Jan.  4, 1842.)  Another 
fatal  aecideut,  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  is  tlie  rupture  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  air.  In  some 
rare  cases  of  tympanites,  the  air  is  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  i)crito- 
neal  sac,  instead  of  in  the  alimentarv  canal. 

There  is  nothing  determinate  in  the  course  of  flatulence.  It  may  come  on 
suddenly  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  or  it  may  continue,  with  various  fluctua- 
tions, for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  form  of  meteorisni,  or  tymj»anites, 
it  often  lasts  for  years  with  little  abatement  or  alteration.  In  some  cases,  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  absorption  of  tlic 
gas;  in  others,  it  yields  with  greater  or  less  facility  to  remedial  measures; 
and,  in  others,  again,  it  obstinately  resists  all  the  means  employed,  and  ceases 
only  with  life. 

The  part  of  the  alimentar}-  canal  in  which  the  evolution  of  gas  takes  place, 
may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  the  point  whence  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing current  of  flatulence  seems  to  the  patient  to  i)roceed,  from  the  ])eriod 
intervening  between  the  introduction  of  some  flatulent  substance  into  the  stom- 
ach and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  and,  in  the  case  of  metcorism 
or  tympanites,  from  the  particular  position  of  the  tumefaction.  Flatulent  dis- 
tensions of  the  abdomen  may  be  distinguished  from  liquid  accumulations  by 
Uie  absence  of  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  produced  by  the  latter,  when  \\\v  palm 
of  the  hand  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  gentle  blow  given  to 
the  other;  from  solid  tumours,  by  the  flat  sound  emitted  by  these  upon  i»ct- 
cussion,  instead  of  the  chiar  resonance  characteristic  of  eonlined  nir.  From 
the  contiguity  of  the  stomach  and  colon  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  decide  by 
percussion  in  which  the  flatulence  may  be  situated.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
patient  be  examined  after  a  full  meal,  or  be  told  to  drink  freely,  duliicss  on 
percussion  over  the  stomach  would  evince  that  the  morbid  accumulation 
was  in  the  colon.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine,  whether  the  iras 
occupies  the  bowels  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  former  position,  however, 
may  be  inferred,  when  the  distension  was,  in  its  forming  stage,  or  continues 
to  be  nneqnali  when  a  gurgling  sound  ou  auscultation  indicates  a  mixture  of 
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liqnid  and  air,  and  when  the  tympanitic  sound  elicited  by  percussion  is  ] 
tial ;  the  latter,  when  the  same  sound  is  uniform  over  the  whole  abdome 

The  air  evolved  or  confined  in  flatulence  is  generally  a  mixture  of  diffei 
gases,  umonp^  which  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  are  the  chief. 
unfre(|ucntly  infiaramable  air  escapes,  consisting  probably  of  hydrogen,  oi 
gaseous  compounds.  Sometimes  the  flatulent  discharges  are  without  od 
and  perfectly  bland,  sometimes  they  are  loaded  with  offensive  exhalations  f 
the  alvine  contents,  and  sometimes  tliey  are  acrid  and  burning.  Little,  h 
ever,  is  precisely  known  upon  this  subject. 

CaiitiOH. — Flatulence  has  its  origin  either  in  the  character  of  the  ingesti 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  two  sources  combined.  F 
not  digested,  or  but  imperfectly  digested  in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  a  eheni 
decomposition,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  gaseous  fluids;  and  the  quan 
thus  evolved  from  a  very  small  portion  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  is  someti 
enormous.  This  result  mny  take  place  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of 
digestive  organs,  if  food  be  employed  of  a  nature  not  adapted  to  the  mod 
living,  or  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  to 
strength  of  digestion.  Certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  are  peculiarly  ap 
evolve  gases  in  the  primse  via\  and,  on  this  account,  are  called  flatulent.  £ 
are  cabbnge,  unripe  fruits,  melons,  tough  or  fibrous  roots,  and  fermentin] 
fermentable  liquids.  These  will  often  evolve  gas  copiously  in  a  healthy  st 
ach.  But,  when  the  powers  of  digestion  arc  morbidly  enfeebled,  the  el 
takes  ]ilace  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  substances  become  flatulent,  wL 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  gastric  liquor.  . 
cause,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  debilitating  digestion,  may  act  as  a  ci 
of  flatulence.  (See  Dt/S2)epsia.)  The  ordinary  contents  of  the  healthy  bo¥ 
consisting  of  the  residuary  alimentary  matter  and  various  secretions,  are 
liable  io  chemical  reactions,  which  extricate  gases,  especially  when  they 
confined  too  long  in  the  intestines;  and  constipation  thus  becomes  a  can; 
the  disonler.  AVhen  these  secretions  are  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of 
ease  of  the  secreting  organs,  they  are  often  highly  flatulent.  Bile  app 
to  have  an  antiseptic  influence  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines  ;  and.  u 
it  is  (Icficiont  or  wanting,  these  are  apt  to  undergo  putrefaction,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurottod  and  carbnretted  hydrogen,  and  possibly  other  o\ 
sive  «rnsos.  It  is,  moreover,  [)robnble  that  the  i-hemical  changes,  which 
placM*  whon  the  lieteroironcous  contcMits  of  tlio  small  intestines  are  conve 
into  cliylc,  are  often  attended  with  the  production  of  aeriform  substai 
even  when  the  ]»roc('sses  of  digestion  and  of  secretion  are  ])erfe<*tly  heal 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  direct  exhalation  of  gas  often  takes  ji 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  We  know  that  such  an  exhalation  occurs 
the  eellular  tissue,  constituting  emi)hysema,  and  into  the  various  closed  se 
cavities;  and  the  alternation  which  has  sometimes  l)een  observed  bet^ 
em])liysema  and  flatulenee  of  the  bowels,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  h 
may  be  ]>ro(lueed  in  the  same  manner.  (Diet,  de  Mrih,  xxi.  132.)  The  o 
sicmnl  sudden  substitution  of  tympanites  for  diarrhcea  is  another  evidenc 
a  similar  iharaeter.  But  positive  proof  is  not  wanting.  Portions  of  \i 
tine  entirely  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  inclosed  between  two  ligati 
have  lieen  o})served  to  beeome  distended  with  gas.  especially  when  infla 
by  some  stimulant  ap]ilication.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iv.  4 
AVhat  is  the  i)artieular  pathological  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  w 
lends  to  this  result  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  conne 
with  defeetive  or  deranged  innervation  ;  for  flatulent  accumulations  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  not  attributable  to  any  other  known  cause,  are  freq' 
in  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria,  hypocliondriasis,  and  strong  nie 
emotion.  Some  have  supposed  the  globus  hystericus  to  be  a  sudden  disten 
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of  portions  of  the  oesopha^s  by  air,  confined  by  spasmodic  constrictions 
above  and  below  it  Cold  drinks  taken  too  fl-eely,  daring  a  beated  state  of  the 
body,  sometimes  produce  sudden  attacks  of  flatulence,  originating  probably 
in  exhalation  or  secretion.  Another  cause  of  flatulence  is  the  habit  which 
some  acquire  of  swallowing  air,  and  which  may  become  a  morbid  condition, 
analogous  to  certain  mental  perversions  ranked  under  hypochondriasis  or 
monomania. 

The  form  of  flatulence  denominated  meteorism  or  tympanites,  is  produced 
by  some  cause  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bowels. 
This  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  the  affection, 
without  any  unhealthy  production  or  evolution  of  gas ;  for  the  air  taken  in 
with  the  food,  and  that  which,  as  before  stated,  is  always  extricated  to  some 
extent  in  perfect  health,  must  become  morbidly  accumulated,  if  any  accidental 
excess  of  it  be  prevented  from  finding  an  exit.  The  effect,  however,  is  much 
greater,  when  the  causes  of  production  or  evolution,  above  enumerated,  co- 
operate with  those  of  detention.  Among  the  latter  are  debility  or  atony  of 
the  muscular  coat,  impairing  its  contractile  power ;  rigidity  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and  rectum ;  spasmodic  closures  of  the 
intestinal  tube  at  other  points ;  fecal  accumulations ;  and  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds,  as  by  tumours,  permanent  strictures,  and  foreign  bodies. 
Tympanites  is  most  commonly  an  attendant  upon  other  diseases,  especially 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  peritonitis,  malignant  dysentery,  and  the  different 
forms  of  colic  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  In  its  chronic  forms,  it  is  often 
associated  with  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  and  uterine  disorder.  When 
dependent  upon  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  diaphragm 
(Arch.  G^n,,  ieser.y  i.  4tl),  or  decomposition  of  the  peritoneal  membrane. 
It  may,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  serous  cavities,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
be  the  result  of  a  secretory  or  exhaling  process. 

Flatulence  is  most  common  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Treatmerd. — The  indications  are  to  cause  the  removal  of  the  air  already 
•eeumulated,  and  to  prevent  its  evolution  and  accumulation  in  future.  The 
first  indication  often  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment,  in  consequence 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  object  may  frequently  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  stimulants  calculated  to  act  directly  on  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  and  thus  indirectly  to  excite  the  muscular  movement.  Such  are 
the  medicines  denominated  carminatives.  To  this  set  belong  most  of  the 
aromatics.  These  may  be  variously  employed,  in  substance,  hot  infusion,  or 
tincture ;  or  the  volatile  oil  of  the  aromatic  may  be  substituted  for  the  medi- 
cine ;  and  they  may  be  given  separately  or  differently  combined,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Among  those  most 
employed  are  peppermint,  spearmint,  fennelseed,  cardamom,  caraway,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  allspice,  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  calamus.  Twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint,  or  oil  of  spearmint  (essence  of  pepper- 
mini  or  spearmint),  dropped  on  sugar,  will  often  affojrd  prompt  relief.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  are  agreeable 
preparations,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidraohm.  Hot  ginger  tea 
will  be  found  especially  useful  when  there  are  colicky  pains.  Fennelseed  tea, 
given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  injection,  is  well  adapted  to  infants.  Re- 
coarse  may  aJso  Ije  had  to  various  stimulants,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
aromatics.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  powerful  carminative.  Cayenne  i>epper,  oil 
of  juniper,  assafetida,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  ethereal  oil,  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally used  with  advantage.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent 
preparation,  when  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system.  Assafetida 
and   compound  spirit  of  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne)  are   peculiarly  use* 
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fal  when  flatulence  is  complicated  with  hjRteric  or  other  nervons  disor 
Prompt  relief  is  often  procured,  when  severe  stomachic  pain  depend 
flatulence,  from  a  fluidrachm  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opinnt  When 
bowels  are  affected  with  flatulence,  the  aromatics  may  often  be  adrant 
ouslj  combined  with  mild  cathartics.  The  free  use  of  lime-water  does  % 
in  some  cases,  probably  by  combining  with  and  neutralizing  carbonic  i 
Friction  over  the  al)domcn,  agitation  of  the  bowels  by  the  hand  with 
body  in  a  bent  position  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  jumping, , 
ing  in  a  rough  vehicle,  or  a  ride  on  horseback,  will  aid  much  in  the  expnl 
of  the  confined  air.  Compression  by  a  flannel  roller  or  otherwise,  stimula 
embrocations,  and  galvanism,  have  also  been  recommended.  In  meteoi 
or  tympanileH,  injections  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  assafetida  should  be  gi 
in  connection  with  other  means ;  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  severe,  atten 
should  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air  by  the  introduction  of  a  long  gum-eh 
tube,  through  the  rectum,  far  into  the  colon.  Life  has  probably  been  sa 
in  this  way.  When  the  danger  is  very  imminent  from  the  vast  distensio 
the  aMomcn,  and  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  measures,  it : 
become  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  practitione 
puncture  the  can^um,  or  other  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  cases  of  ei 
sive  tympanites  with  irremovable  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  opera 
has  been  occasionally  performed  with  the  effect  of  affording  relief;  tho 
the  cases  afterwards  terminated  fatally,  in  consequence  of  the  obstmc 
disease.    (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  643.) 

To  prevent  the  morbid  collection  or  evolution  of  air,  it  is  neoessar 
remove  or  obviate  the  cause.  Flatulent  food  and  drink  should  be  avoi( 
and  the  diet  should  be  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  diges 
powers  of  the  patient.  Should,  however,  flatulent  substances  enter  into 
diet,  their  effects  may  be  somewhat  corrected  by  associating  them  with  sti 
lating  condiments,  as  Cayenne  and  black  pepper  and  mustard.  If  the  c 
plaint  originate  in,  or  be  associated  with,  debility  of  stomach  and  bov 
this  should  be  corrected  by  tonic  medicines,  and  other  means  indicated  ui 
the  head  of  dysjiopsia.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  a  proper  n 
lation  of  tho  diet,  and  if  necessary  by  laxatives;  but,  in  the  choice  of  ra( 
for  this  purj)0se,  care  should  l)e  taken  to  shun  those  disposed  to  ooca 
flatulon<'e.  Among  the  most  appropriate  are  bran  bread,  as  an  articl 
diet,  and  rhubarb  or  aloes  as  a  cathartic.  Magnesia  may  be  eraploye< 
connection  with  these,  when  acid  exists  in  excess  in  the  primal  via>. 
healthy  secretions  into  the  bowels,  and  especially  deficiency  of  the  bil 
secretion,  should  be  corrected ;  and  the  blue  pill  will  often  be  useful  for 
effect,  bv  its  alterative  action  on  the  liver. 

When  there  is  rea-^on  to  believe  that  the  gas  proceeds  from  a  secretor 
exhaling  act  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tonics  and  astringents  arc  indica 
Infusion  of  galls  with  fennelseed  has  seemed  very  useful  in  my  hands,  ui 
these  circumstances  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  affection  to  yieli 
the  free  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  also  I: 
recommended,  and  is  among  the  most  effective  remedies  in  cases  which  i 
depend  on  atony  of  the  muscular  coat.  Dr.  Graves  strongly  advocates 
use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  tympanites ;  and  Dr.  Baddeley,  of  Chelmsford, 
employed  both  this  salt  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  conjunction  with  an  opi 
with  success  in  very  bad  cases.  {London  Lancet,  Jan.  8,  1848,  p.  44.) 
flatulence  is  often  dependent  upon  other  diseases,  care  should  be  taken 
all  instances,  to  discover  its  source,  and  api)ly  remedies  to  this,  insteai; 
wasting  time  in  a  direct  combat  with  the  flatulence  itself.  Particular  atl 
tion  should  be  paid  to  nervous  derangements,  which  frequently  occasioi 
aggravate  it. 
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Great  advantage  will  often  be  derived  from  combining,  in  the  same  pre- 
scription, medicines  calculated  to  meet  different  indications.  Thus  sulphate 
of  quinia,  as  a  tonic,  may  be  united  in  mixture  with  assafetida  and  one  of 
the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  as  carminatives ;  and  such  a  mixture  is  often  highly 
useful  in  the  cases  of  infants  subject  to  flatulence.*  Magnesia  may  be  asso- 
ciated, in  mixture,  with  the  aromatic  oils,  camphor-water,  and  a  little  lauda- 
num when  there  is  pain.  Rhubarb  or  aloes  may  be  given  in  pill,  with  quinia 
or  a  bitter  extract,  and  with  assafetida,  black  pepper,  or  a  volatile  oil.  Such 
combinations  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  often  with  great  advantage, 
by  a  practitioner  who  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  the 
modes  of  preparing  them. 


Article    V. 

PERITONEAL  INFLAMMATION,  or  PERITONITIS. 

The  protection  which  the  peritoneum  gives  to  the  alimentary  canal  is,  per- 
haps, its  most  important  function ;  and  its  diseases  may,  therefore,  be  very  ap- 
propriately associated  with  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  is  susceptible  of  division  into  several  varieties ;  but  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

L  ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Symptoms,  CoursCy  d:c. — A  chill  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  the  disease  begins  with  pain ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  occurrence  of  the  two  phenomena  is  simultaneous.  The  pain  is 
sharp  and  very  severe,  and  usually  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  whence  it  gradually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cavity.  Sometimes  it  is  changeable,  occurring  now  in 
one  spot  and  then  in  another ;  and  not  unfrequently  is  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat  or  burning.  The  abdomen  is  always  tender  to  tiie  touch.  The  slightest 
pressure  by  the  hand  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  whatever  gives  rise  to 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  the  same  effect.  Hence,  the  ])atient 
suffers  much  ftom  vomiting,  the  act  of  defecation,  the  discliarge  of  urine, 
and  straining  of  all  kinds.  A  deep  inspiration  is  often  very  painful.  The 
motions  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  respiration  are  diminished,  if  not  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  expiratory  act  was  observed  by  Dr.  Sibson  to  be  shorter 
than  the  inspirator}',  a  phenomenon  noticed  in  no  other  complaint  exterior  to 
the  thorax.  (Ballard.)  Movements  of  the  body  in  or  out  of  bed  are  also  i)aiu- 
fnl;  and  even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  is  often  insupportable.  Hence, 
the  patient  usually  lies  motionless  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up, 
so  as  at  once  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  take  off  the  weight  of  the 
covering.  Another  object  of  the  supine  position  appears  to  be,  to  obviate 
in  some  degree  the  pressure  of  the  bowels  upon  the  parietal  peritoneum.  ]3ut 
this  posture  is  not  so  universal  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  description  of 
most  medical  writers.  The  author  recollects  that,  in  one  of  the  worst  cas(?s 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  he  ever  witnessed,  the  favourite  position  of  the 
patient  was  upon  his  left  side,  with  the  knees  so  much  drawn  up  as  to  be 
almost  in  contact  with  the  alxlomen.     Most  frequently  the   tenderness  is 

*  K* — Qninin  Sulphat.  gr.  ij  ;  AssafoctidaB  gr.  iv;  Acacitc  pulv.,  Saccliar.,  ua,  ^rs; 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  f^j*  Misce.    S.  A  teaspponful  for  a  child  one  year  old,  four  tiiuea  a  day. 
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general,  but  in  some  instances  is  greatest  in  particular  spots,  and  in  ot 
is  confined  altogether  to  one  spot ;  indicating,  in  the  latt«r  case,  the  1 
position  of  the  inflammation.  From  near  the  commencement,  there  is  j 
erally  a  feeling  of  hardness,  tension,  and  elasticity  in  the  abdominal  pane 
and  very  soon  a  tumefaction  begins,  which  increases  with  the  progress  ol 
complaint,  and  towards  the  close  assumes  the  character  of  tympanites, 
some  cases,  however,  there  is  little  swelling ;  and  in  others,  none  at  all ; 
abdomen  being  sometimes  even  drawn  in  by  the  constriction  of  the  mu» 
The  swelling  is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  but  is  sometimes  irregnlar,  gi 
to  the  hand  the  sensation  of  a  tumour  or  tumours  in  the  abdomen,  which 
be  either  permanent  or  changeable.  Percussion  evinces  at  first  a  resoni 
healthy,  or  greater  than  that  of  health ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances, 
sound  becomes  dull,  especially  in  the  depending  parts.  After  the  compi 
has  lasted  a  short  time,  the  al)domen  frequently  offers,  under  auscultatio 
friction  sound,  like  that  observed  in  pleurisy,  and  like  it  arising  from  the  i 
bing  together,  during  respiration,  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  sei 
membrane,  roughened  by  the  effused  coagulable  lymph. 

Besides  the  above  phenomena,  there  are  many  others,  either  sympathi 
or  depending  on  a  direct  propagation  of  the  irritation  to  contiguous  pi 
Xauseaand  vomiting,  thirst,  constipation,  and  scanty  or  suppressed  urine 
very  frequent  sym])toms.  The  vomiting  is  exceedingly  distressing, 
constipation  is  obstinate,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular  coat  of 
bowels  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammation ;  but  it  is  not  a  constant  sy 
tom,  and  sometimes  gives  way  to  diarrhoea.  The  face  is  pale,  contracted, 
marked  by  an  expression  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety,  characteristic  of 
disease.  The  respiration  is  short.  The  pulse  is  usually  very  frequent,  f 
110  to  130  or  more  in  a  minute,  small,  and  tense  ;  though,  in  some  rare  en 
it  is  full  and  but  little  accelerated.  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  cov( 
with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  fur ;  but  sometimes  it  is  red  and  dry,  and  so 
times  nearly  natural.  The  patient  is  very  often  wakeful.  The  chill  i 
which  the  attack  commences,  or  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  pain,  is 
ally  succeeded  by  febrile  heat  of  surface,  which,  however,  soon  subsides ;  i 
during  the  greatest  severity  of  the  complaint,  the  skin  is  often  but  1 
warmer  than  in  health. 

The  march  of  peritonitis  is  in  general  rapid.  In  fatal  cases,  death  someti 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  generally  in  about  a  week  ;  but  o< 
sionally  the  disease  runs  on  for  three  or  even  four  weeks.  An  aggrava 
of  the  paiu,  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  marks  its  advance ;  but,  w 
the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  pain  often  suddenly  subsides,  or  ce 
altogether ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  unfavoumble  sij 
when  not  attended  with  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  other  resjH 
At  this  stage,  the  pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  feeble ;  the  extremities 
cold,  and  sometimes  jiurplish  or  livid  ;  the  countenance  is  sunken  and  ghas: 
the  abdomen  is  either  tympanitic,  or  soft  and  flaccid;  a  troublesome  hicco 
often  occurs ;  and  a  green  or  blackish  matter  is  thrown  up  from  the  stomi 
rather  by  regurgitation  than  vomiting,  and  sometimes  flows  from  the  mc 
of  the  patient  without  his  consciousness.  Occasionally  the  bowels  give  i 
and  a  similar  dark  matter  is  dis(.'harged  per  anum.  Coma,  or  convulsions 
both,  sometimes  precede  the  fatal  issue. 

A  favourable  termination  is  indicated  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  p 
tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  a  din 
ished  frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  less  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
casionally  a  copious  discharge  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  attends 
solution  of  the  disease.     In  some  cases,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear, 
the  recovery  is  perfect    In  others,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  and  1 
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lerness  in  the  abdomen  and  freqnency  of  pulse  continues  long  after  the  danger 
is  OTer;  and  sometimes  a  hard  tumour  in  some  part  of  the  cavity  remains 
br  a  considerable  time.  Again,  the  acute  may  subside  into  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease ;  and  the  result  thus  be  long  postponed,  and  quite  uncertain. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  pus  poured  out  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  confined 
within  sacs  formed  by  the  organized  coagulable  lymph,  makes  its  way  by 
■keration  either  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  bladder,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  discharged.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  especially  when  the  pus  has  found  an 
oatlet  through  the  skin. 

Various  modifications  of  peritonitis  as  above  described  occasionally  take 
place,  and  require  notice.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  entirely  local,  affecting  some 
one  portion  of  the  peritoneum  only ;  and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  proceeds  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  mechanical  violence,  or  the  in- 
flammation of  an  invested  organ.  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  happens  that^ 
though  the  inflammation  is  not  propagated  to  any  great  extent  continuously, 
it  affects  the  portion  of  membrane  opposed  to,  and  in  contact  with  that  in- 
flamed. The  inflammation  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  confined  to  one  spot, 
when  a  fixed  than  when  a  movable  organ  is  affected.  Any  part  of  the  alxio- 
nen,  where  there  is  peritoneum,  may  be  tlie  seat  of  the  affection.  It  is 
■earcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  these  cases,  all  the  symptoms,  both  local 
ud  constitutional,  are  less  violent  than  in  general  peritonitis.  The  local 
character  of  the  affection  is  marked  by  the  limited  extent  of  the  pain  and 
tenderness,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  establish  a  certain  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  much  modi- 
fled  by  the  position  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  by  the  organ  which  it 
mny  invest  Thus,  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  liveVf  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  skin,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are 
more  or  less  yellow,  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  irritation  into  the 
sobstance  of  the  organ.  Great  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  with  severe 
eonstitntional  symptoms,  mark  the  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  stomach; 
obstinate  constipation,  with  a  lower  seat  of  pain,  that  of  the  bowels ;  painful 
initation  with  tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  great  pain  in  mic- 
torition,  that  of  the  bladder.  The  omentum  may  be  separately  inflamed,  in 
which  case  the  pain  extends  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  effusion  into 
the  folds  of  the  membrane  may  occasion  circumscribed  swellings,  perceptible 
to  the  touch,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  spleen,  or  ovaries,  or 
icirrhons  tumours  of  different  portions  of  the  bowels.  Andral  mentions,  as 
characteristic  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  pain  above  and  behind  the  pubes,  and  ex- 
tending backwards  towards  the  loins,  tenderness  in  the  hypogastrium,  slight 
fever,  sweats,  and  the  formation  of  tumours  in  the  cavity,  which  press  on  the 
neighbouring  organs,  as  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder,  materially  inter- 
fering with  their  functions.  Examination  by  the  vagina  or  rectum  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  this  cose.  Another 
frequent  seat  of  partial  peritonitis  is  the  right  iliac  region.  This,  however, 
is  almost  always  secondary,  depending  either  upon  the  propagation  of  inflam- 
mation from  ihe  exterior  cellular  tissue,  or  from  the  ciecum  or  appendix,  or 
npon  the  direct  irritation  of  matters  which  have  escaped  from  these  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  by  ulceration.  It  is  marked  by  gpreat  tenderness  and 
tomefoction  over  the  head  of  the  colon,  and  by  obstinate  constipation,  and 
frequently  terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  either 
anterioriy  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  Other  instances  of  local  peritonitis  are 
those  in  which  the  inflammation  depends  upon  strangulation  of  the  bowel, 
whether  from  hernia,  intussusceptio,  or  other  cause  In  these  cases,  the  83rmp- 
ioms  of  inflaounation  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  obstruction  in  its  earlier 
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stages,  and  subsequently  associated  with  those  of  the  same  affection  in 
advanced  stages,  such  as  almost  insuperable  constipation,  and  vomitin 
stercoraccous  matter.  Partial  inflammation  sometimes  becomes  general, 
may  thus  prove  very  dangerous ;  but,  when  confined  to  its  original  sea 
generally  yields  to  proper  treatment,  unless  complicated  with  some  other  n 
serious  affection.  As  in  the  general  disease,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
lections  of  pus,  which  is  retained  by  adhesions  between  opposite  surface 
the  membrane,  and  makes  its  way  by  ulceration  either  to  the  surface  of 
body,  or  into  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  occasionally  producing,  ii 
passage,  much  destruction  of  the  organs  with  which  it  may  come  in  cont 

I  have  known  sudden  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  with  great  pain  and  ten< 
ness,  to  cume  on  in  the  course  of  peritonitis,  consequent  upon  the  exteni 
of  tlie  inflammation  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord,  and  that  altogei 
independent  of  the  existence  of  hernia. 

Though  for  the  most  part  an  exceedingly  painful  disease,  peritonitis  so 
times  comes  on  very  insidiously,  with  little  pain,  and  no  great  degree  of 
derness,  and  runs  its  whole  course,  even  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  \h 
suspected.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  fei 
health,  and  as  a  complication  of  other  acute  diseases,  which  serve  to  masl 
Affections  of  the  brain,  which  diminish  the  ordinary  sensibility,  are  perh 
most  liable  to  this  dangerous  complication.  In  all  these  cases,  when  a  sud 
and  unaccountable  increase  of  disease  takes  place,  with  the  peculiar  coui 
nance  and  pulse  of  peritonitis,  even  without  abdominal  pain,  a  close  exa 
nation  should  be  instituted ;  and,  if  tenderness  is  found  to  exist  gener 
through  the  abdomen,  or  in  some  one  part  of  it,  the  existence  of  this  disc 
may  be  suspected.  Severe  rigors,  followed  by  some  febrile  reaction,  ^ 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  distressing  sensations  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrii 
which  can  l)e  traced  to  no  other  cause,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  per 
nitis.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  the  observation  of  the  friction  sound  in  aas< 
tation  would  very  much  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Peritonitis,  like  all  other  inflammations,  is  sometimes  connected  from 
commencement  with  a  typhoid  state  of  system,  marked  by  feebleness  of 
circMihition,  general  ])rostration,  a  dry  ancl  dark  tongue  with  sordes  about 
teeth,  a  teiuii'ncy  to  liomorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  various  i 
vous  symptoms,  as  delirium,  subsultus  tcndinum,  coma,  Ac.  Sometimes  i 
vous  symptoms  attend  it  without  evidences  of  typhoid  disorder,  lleadnc 
active  deli ri vim,  subsnltus,  convulsions,  sudden  alternations  in  the  violonc( 
the  ordinary  symptoms,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  great  general  distr 
are  amunji:  the  characters  of  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Andral  states  that  he  has  known  the  disease  to  recur  regularly  for  s( 
time  with  the  i)an>xysnis  of  an  intermittent,  disappearing  entirely  in  the 
tervals,  until  at  length  it  became  jjcrmanently  established  and  continue 
{Clon'fjue  Mi'divale,  iic  ed.,  ii.  ()39.)  Not  unfrequently  the  symptouLs  all 
nately  (iiuiinish  and  increase,  in  the  manner  of  a  remittent  disease. 

Another  nuMiifieation  of  peritonitis  is  that  resulting  from  the  per/oral 
of  a  linllow  clsrus  OT  cavity,  an<l  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peri 
neal  sac.  The  inllammation  is  in  this  case  most  frequently  general,  thougl 
may  be  local.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  some  other  diseas4 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  eommeneement  of  the  peritonitis  is  mari 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  without  preceding  chill,  usuallj 
some  one  point,  from  which  it  rapidly  sj)reads  over  the  abdomen.  In  a  v 
short  time,  all  the  symptimis  of  the  disease  in  its  most  violent  form  are 
veloped.  and  death  ensues  generally  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  e 
in  a  few  hours.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is  generally  fatal.  But  occasions 
when  the  perforating  orifice  is  small,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  inl 
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tine  is  not  movable,  the  iDflammation  is  limited  to  a  small  extent,  tbe  effused 
matter  becomes  isolated  through  the  agency  of  adhesion,  and  the  affection 
ends  in  an  abscess,  which  pursues  the  same  course  with  those  alluded  to  in 
preceding  sections,  and  with  the  same  result.'*' 

Puerperal  peritonUis  is  still  another  variety  of  this  affection.  It  attacks 
women  in  child-bed,  usually  within  three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  and 
sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  pain  sometimes  comes  on  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly,  sometimes  suddenly  and  with  severity,  and  in  many 
eases  is  subject  to  exacerbations,  resembling  after-pains,  with  which  it  has 
often  been  confounded.  It  almost  always  commences  in  the  hypogastric  and 
lambar  regions,  and,  after  the  whole  abdomen  has  become  involved,  is  apt  to 
be  felt  most  severely  in  those  parts.  The  tenderness  on  pressure  is  also  at 
first  confined  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.  The  lochia  are  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed ;  the  mammae  become  flaccid ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  either  is  not 
established,  or  is  suspended  if  it  had  commenced.  The  abdomen  is  sofl  and 
flaccid  at  first,  and,  though  it  ultimately  swells  and  becomes  tympanitic,  the 
parietes  have  none  of  that  elastic  tension,  which  is  found  in  ordinary  peri- 
tonitis, probably  owing  to  their  great  distension  in  advanced  pregnancy.  The 
effused  liquid  is  often  copious,  so  that  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  is  readily 
perceived.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  general  symptoms, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  though  usually 
more  severe.  The  pulse  is  more  frequent,  the  respiration  more  hurried,  the 
countenance  more  deeply  affected,  the  prostration  of  strength  greater,  and  the 
march  of  the  disease  more  rapid  and  fatal.  Severe  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  delirium  are  more  frequent,  and  cough  is  a  common  attendant  of  the 
puerperal  affection.  Death,  which  in  the  severe  cases  occurs  in  the  course 
of  a  few  (lays,  and  sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  great  ])rostration ;  an  extremely  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  cold 
skin,  a  brown  and  dry  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  tympanitic  abdomen, 
and  discharges  of  black  or  dark-green  matter  by  vomiting  and  stool. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  puerperal  peritonitis  is  sometimes  a  second- 
ary affection,  in  the  same  manner  as  erysipelas,  being  dependent  upon  or  at 

*  It  is  Homctinics  impusHlblc  to  decide  with  certainty,  before  an  external  communica- 
Lion  has  been  effected,  as  to  the  existence  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  those  coses  in 
irhich,  adhesion  having  taken  place  between  tlie  intestinal  and  parietal  peritoneum,  the 
ilTine  matter  seeks  an  outlet  by  means  of  ulceration.  The  following  sketch  of  a  case 
irhich  occurred  to  me,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  may  prove 
utel'ul,  by  putting  the  young  pnu.-(itioner  upon  the  proper  track  in  simihir  cases.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  man  short  of  the  middle  age,  complained  at  first  of  pain  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  which  had  been  treated  as  rheumatism  before  I  saw  him.  T  found  him 
irith  fever,  diarrhcca.  tympanites,  and  a  dry  tongue;  and  should  have  been  disposed  to 
oonsider  the  case  as  one  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  rose- 
Boloured  eruption,  and  of  the  characteristic  countenance  of  that  affection.  At  length  a 
tumour  was  perceived  in  the  back,  which  gradually  increased,  and,  after  a  considerable 
lime,  presented  an  obscure  fluctuation,  with  a  diffused  erysipelatous  redness,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  for  a  gpreat  extent.  Thinking  that  it  might,  pos- 
dblj,  have  some  connection  with  the  bowel,  I  directed  it  to  be  opened.  An  offensive 
nnious  fluid  escaped,  with  a  decided  feculent  odour.  But  extensive  gangrene  of  thecel- 
Inlar  lisHue  came  on,  under  which  the  patient  sank.  Kxamination  at^er  death  disclosed 
tiM  existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  colon,  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  communicating  with 
the  exterior  abscess.  Except  at  this  one  spot,  the  colon  appeared  healthy:  but  there 
mw  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  for  the  extent  of  more  tlian  u 
foot  from  the  ileo-ctecal  valvo,  though  without  ulceration,  and  without  special  disease 
sf  the  glands  of  Peyer.  With  the  light  which  dissection  thus  afforded,  1  should,  in  a 
ifanilar  case,  be  disposed  to  make  an  early  and  deep  incision  into  the  tumour,  in  the 
hope  that  the  intestinal  contents  might  thus  find  an  easy  escape,  and  the  patient  be 
spared  the  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  was  the  probable  cause 
Bf  death  in  thia  instance.  {^NoU  to  the  tewnd  edition,) 
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least  associated  with  a  malignant  febrile  state  of  system,  of  which  one  of 
characters  is  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  In  such  cases,  the  gen< 
actions  arc  feeble  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  the  state  of  systen 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  malignant  typhus.  This  form  of  the  disei 
the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  can  be  attached  with  f 
priety,  is  most  apt  to  result  from  epidemic  influence. 

Peritonitis  is  always  a  dangerous  disease ;  but,  when  it  occurs  in  a  per 
of  good  constitution,  and  without  complication,  generally  yields  to  early 
efficient  treatment.  That  form  of  it  which  depends  on  perforation  is  the  u 
fatal.  Next,  perhaps,  in  degree  of  danger  is  the  puerperal  peritonitis.  ' 
inflammation  is  least  dangerous  when  it  is  partial,  and,  as  a  general  r 
when  it  results  from  external  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  are  such  as  inflamed  serous  surfaces  gc 
rally  present.  (See  page  57.)  They  will  not,  therefore,  require  a  very  j 
ticular  notice  in  this  place.  If  death  has  occurred  very  early,  the  membr 
may  offer  no  other  morbid  appearance  than  redness.  In  cases  of  longer  di 
tiou,  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a  flbrinous  exudation  upon 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  of  free  liquid  in  the  cavity.  At  first  it  is  ol 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  viscid,  almost  colourless  layer ;  but  it  soon  becoi 
more  copious,  and  is  then  soft,  of  a  dull- white,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yel 
colour,  and  generally  more  or  less  organized,  forming  false  membrane,  wli 
connects  together  the  opposite  peritoneal  surfaces,  agglutinating  the  fold 
the  intestines,  and  causing  the  different  viscera  to  adhere  to  one  another 
to  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  This  layer  is,  in  advanced  cases,  several  linei 
thickness,  and  has  an  irregular  surface,  which  gives  rise  to  the  friction  soi 
observed  in  auscultation  during  life.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  orgaui 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  stage  of  the  diset 
In  some  cases,  little  tendency  to  organization  is  shown  at  any  stage; 
others,  it  appears  to  have  commenced  a  few  hours  after  exudation.  [ 
liquid  is  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  intestinal  convolutions,  and  m 
largely  in  the  ])elvis  and  iliac  fossae.  It  is  sometimes  colourless  and  lim] 
or  whey-like,  with  fibrinous  flakes  floating  in  it ;  sometimes  yellowish  i 
turbid  ;  somutiiiii's  milky,  soro-purulent,  or  bloody ;  and  sometimes  conipo 
of  ncnrly  pure  ]ms,  or  of  bh)i»d.  In  consequence  of  the  adhesions  fomnti 
the  false  UK'ml»nine,  it  is  often  contained  in  sacs,  which  appear  like  so  ui 
abscesses,  and  now  and  then  occasion  irregularities,  observable  upon  the  s 
face  of  the  abdomen  during  life.  In  some  instances,  pus  is  furmeil  with 
the  ijcritoneum.  tlangrene  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  mcmbrane.exe 
in  cases  in  which  the  l)owel  has  been  strangulated.  The  dark  spots  occasi 
ally  noticed,  resvdting  from  clTused  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue,  have  p 
bablv  been  mistaken  for  mortification. 

If  the  disease  has  depended  upon  the  perforation  of  the  alimentary  cai 
gas  generally  escapes  upon  the  opening  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  more 
less  fetid  as  ihe  perforation  has  been  lower  down  in  the  canal.  The  charai 
of  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  varies  with  ihe  organ  perforated,  and  soinetir 
serves  to  designate  the  organ.  Thus,  portions  of  undigested  or  parlii 
digested  food  have  probably  come  from  the  stomach ;  a  yellowish  or  brown 
fetid  liquid  from  the  bowels ;  solid  fecal  matter  from  the  colon  ;  a  yellowi 
brown,  or  green  inodorous  liquid  from  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts ;  a 
liquid  of  a  urinous  smell  from  the  bladder.  Stones  of  fruit,  calculi,  a 
biliary  concretions  are  sometimes  found.  By  taking  the  upper  i)ortion 
the  bowel  between  the  fingers,  and  compressing  it  steadily  towards  the  lo^ 
extremity,  the  escape  of  gas  or  liquid  will  sometimes  indicate  the  point 
perforation,  which  might  otherwise  escape  attention. 

In  the  typhoid  cases  of  peritonitis,  especially  the  puerperal,  little  or 
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fibrinous  exudation  is  found ;  the  effusion  consisting  of  a  serous,  milky,  or 
bloody  fluid,  with  only  a  few  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  here  and  there  adher- 
ing to  the  membrane. 

Though  vomiting  is  so  frequent  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  found  to  have  been  the  scat 
of  any  considerable  inflammation. 

Causes. — Peritonitis  may  arise  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation, 
sach  BS  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  excessive  use  of  stimulating  food  or  drink, 
suppression  of  habitual  discharges  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  retrocession  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  translation  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  the  result  of  local  violence,  as  of  blows,  falls,  and  bruises  of 
all  sorts,  and  of  wounds  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity,  including  various 
surgical  operations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  for  strangulated 
hernia  and  for  tapping,  and  the  Cesarian  section. 

Sometimes  it  is  secondary  to  other  diseases,  especially  to  inflammation  of 
the  organs  which  receive  a  complete  or  partial  covering  from  the  peritoneum. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb,  whether  occurring  from  violence  to  that  organ, 
or  injury  received  in  the  process  of  parturition,  is  said  frequently  to  extend  to 
the  peritoneal  membrane.  The  disease  is  an  ordinary  result  of  strangulation 
of  the  bowel,  both  internal  and  external,  when  not  relieved.  A  frequent 
cause  of  it  is  perforation  of  the  different  hollow  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  or  of 
morbid  cavities,  allowing  the  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
This  perforation  may  be  produced  by  ulceration,  by  mortification  and  the 
separation  of  sloughs,  or  by  mechanical  rupture  depending  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary distending  force  within  the  cavities,  or  weakening  of  their  parietes. 
Thus,  perforation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  gall-bladder,  biliary  ducts,  urinary 
bladder,  kidneys,  and  ureters ;  the  opening  of  abscesses  in  the  substance  of 
the  organs,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  the  peritonea ni ;  the  discharge  of 
tubercles ;  the  rupture  of  distended  cysts  or  of  aneurisms,  may  all  occasion 
peritonitis.  The  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  frequent  in  the 
cuurs^e  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  phthisis,  in  both  of  which  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  also  not  unfrequently 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  canal,  especially  in 
the  ca3cum  and  appendix,  where  they  occasion  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
ultimately  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  Peritonitis  sometimes  comes 
on  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character, 
without  any  assignable  cause ;  and  is  not  uncommon  at  the  close  of  long-con- 
tinned  and  exhausting  diseases,  which  it  brings  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Of  the  variety  of  peritonitis  denominated  puerperal,  the  cause  is  probably, 
in  many  instances,  a  propagation  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  itself  to  the 
peritoneal  covering,  or  the  direct  ])articipation  of  that  covering  in  violence 
done  to  the  organ.  The  disease  may  also  arise  from  irregularities  of  diet, 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  &c.,  as  any  other  inflammation.  But  very  often 
also  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  epidemic  influence,  or,  as  some  believe,  from  con- 
tagion; and,  as  thus  originating,  assumes  not  unfrequently  its  most  malignant 
form.  Of  this  character  is  the  puerperal  peritonitis  of  hospitals  and  lying-in 
establishments,  which  has  often  proved  so  fatal,  and  so  little  under  the  con- 
trol of  remedies.  It  has  been  asserted  that  peritonitis  in  the  male  has  some- 
times also  occurred  epidemically. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  disease  is  well  developed,  and  attended  with  the 
osnal  symptoms,  without  complication,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  its 
diagnosis.  From  colic  of  all  kinds  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  great  ten- 
derness upon  pressure,  the  more  persistent  and  less  paroxysmal  pain,  and  the 
almost  constant  supine  position  of  the  patient;  from  mucous  gastritis  and 
etUeriHa  by  the  sharper  pain  and  greater  tenderness,  the  elastic  tension  of  the 
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al)doinen,  the  supine  position,  the  greater  tendency  to  constipation,  the  sni 
and  very  frequent  pulse,  the  sunken  and  anxious  countenance,  and  genen 
the  deeper  impression  upon  the  constitution ;  from  inflammation  of  them 
cular  coat  of  the  boweh,  by  the  more  decided  colicky  symptoms  of  this  afl 
tion  in  its  earlier  stages,  its  excessively  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  fe 
vomiting  which  attends  its  close ;  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  bladd 
and  other  parts  more  or  less  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  by  the  absence, 
these  affections,  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  peritonitis,  while,  if 
membrane  is  inflamed,  the  acute  pain,  tenderness,  abdominal  tension,  positi 
pain  upon  movement,  &c.,  serve  to  indicate  the  fa(*t;  from  rheumatism 
the  abdominal  rnvnclen,  which  bears  to  it  the  closest  local  resemblance, 
the  vomiting,  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  peculiar  expression  of  face,  and 
difference  in  the  pain  which  attends  motion  in  the  two  cases ;  the  pain 
rheumatism  being  much  severer  from  voluntary  movements,  which  call 
muscles  into  contraction,  than  from  passive  movement,  while  both  occas 
severe  suffering  in  peritonitis.  The  distinction  between  inflammation  of  ^ 
peritoneal  investment  of  an  organ,  and  of  the  substance  of  the  org^n  its 
18  often  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  functions  of  the  organ  ; 
almost  always. more  or  less  deranged,  when  the  investing  membrane  onlj 
inflamed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  affections  are  often  simultaneous ;  but 
accurate  diagnosis  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the  treatment  requin*d  by  i 
peritoneal  inflammation  would  in  general  involve  that  required  by  the  inflan 
organ,  and,  when  the  symptoms  are  violent  and  the  diagnosis  doubtful.  i 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  affection  should  be  adopted. 

There  is  sometimes  danger  of  confounding  with  peritonitis  n  perid 
ner^fOUH  affeHion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  occurring 
pecially  in  females.  This  is  often  attended  with  severe  pain,  tendcmc 
tumefaction,  vomiting,  and  frequent  pulse,  liut  the  pain  is  less  constai 
and,  though  aggravated  by  slight  pressure,  is  sometimes  alleviated  when  1 
pressure  is  strong.  It  is,  moreover,  often  quite  paroxysmal.  The  patien 
liable  to  various  nervous  derangements  of  an  hysterical  character ;  and  is  a 
and  disposed  to  change  position  in  bed.  The  pulse  and  countenance  are  1 
disturbed;  the  urine,  instead  of  being  scanty,  is  usually  copious  and  pelluc 
and  not  unfroquently  pressure  upon  the  spine,  by  the  suttering  it  oi'casic 
at  once  discloses  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 

In  all  abdominal  aflVctions,  a  friction  sound  under  auscultation  may  l>e  r 
sidered  as  a  sign  of  peritonitis;  although  it  does  not  always  occur. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  peritonitis,  proni]»t  and  copious  bleeding  is 
most  important  remedy.  I'he  pulse  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  guide.  1 
heart  appears  to  be  crumped  in  its  action  by  the  violence  of  the  lo<'al  afl 
tion  ;  and  the  ]>ulse.  though  often  conled.  is  generally  small  and  very  1 
quent,  and  well  calculated  to  mislead  an  inexperienced  practitioner.  Incle 
it  often  becomes  more  developed  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  this  result  n 
always  be  coiisi<lered  as  a  proof  that  the  remedy  was  projierly  api>li 
Neither  should  paleness  of  face,  and  absence  of  febrile  heat  upon  the  surfa 
deter  from  venesection,  when  the  evidences  of  inflammation  are  une<(uivo( 
and  the  patient  is  seen  early  in  the  attack.  The  quantity  of  blo<xi  wi 
drawn  must  be  regulated  by  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  patient.  l 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  ctl'ects  producred  by  its  loss.  In  a  toleral 
vigorous  individual,  soon  after  the  attack,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  fluidoan< 
may  generally  be  taken  with  proi)riety ;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  re|>eal 
once  and  again,  if  the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  and  no  decided  evident 
of  exhaustion  be  observable,  though  the  athount  abstracted  at  the  second  a 
third  operation  should  not  generally  be  so  great  as  at  first.  It  may  son 
times  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  within  twenty-four,  and  ei 
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twelye  hours.  Faintness,  or  decided  siDking  of  the  pulse,  occurring  during 
the  flow  of  blood,  is  a  sign  that  sufficient  has  been  taken  for  the  time. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given,  followed  in  six  or  eight  hours  by  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  infusion  of  senna  with  salts,  whichever  may  be  most  easily  retained  by  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  produce  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  irrita- 
tion of  accumulated  feces,  and  the  injurious  but  vain  efforts  at  movement  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  which  they  tend  to  sustain,  are  thus  avoide<I, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  revulsion  effected  towards  the  inner  intes- 
tinal surface,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  system  in  some  measure  relieved 
by  secretion  from  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane.  Calomel  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  because  better  retained  than  most  other  cathartics,  and  for  the 
reason,  moreover,  that  it  serves  as  an  early  basis  for  mercurial  treatment, 
should  this  be  ultimately  advisable.  But,  after  the  first  thorough  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  desirable  to  push  purgative  medicines  actively.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  benefit  they  might  produce  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  continued  friction  of  the 
inflamed  serous  surface  of  the  intestinal  convolutions.  It  is  considered  of  the 
almost  im[>ortance  to  keep  the  opposite  surfaces  of  an  inflamed  synovial 
membrane  at  rest.  Why  not  also  those  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  ?  It  is 
true  that  this  objection  is  of  less  force  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  parietes,  or  to  the  investment  of  an  immovable  viscus ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  when  tlie  diagnosis  can  be  clearly  made  out,  it  may  be  proper 
to  keep  up  an  active  purgation.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  procure  one  or  at  most  two  soft  evacuations  daily,  by  the  use  of  the 
mildest  laxatives,  aided  by  enemata.  In  the  selection  of  the  laxative,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  the  effer- 
vescing Seidlitz  powder,  or  of  Rochelle  or  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  carbonic 
acid  water,  or  of  infusion  of  tamarinds  with  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  employed 
early  in  the  day,  and  rendered  effective  by  a  laxative  enema  in  the  evening. 
These  often  allay  vomiting,  and  also  act  usefully  as  refrigerants.  Castor  oil 
may  sometimes  he  given  in  very  small  quantities,  when  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  some  authors  speak  highly  of  a  combination  of  this  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  Should  these  laxatives  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach,  they 
should  be  suspended,  and  reliance  placed  upon  enemata  alone 

After  one  or  two  large  bleedings,  and  a  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  re- 
course should  be  had  immediately  to  leeches,  which  should  be  very  freely 
applied,  especially  over  those  points  of  the  alnlomen  where  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness are  greatest.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  American  leeches 
should  be  applied  at  once;  and  the  application  may  be  subsequently  repeated, 
if  required  by  a  jrersistence  of  the  symptoms.  The  leeches  should  he  followed 
by  warm  fomentations,  or,  what  is  better,  if  the  patient  can  support  their 
weight,  by  light  emollient  cataplasms,  as  of  mush,  oatmeal,  flaxseed-meal,  <&c., 
large  enougii  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen.  These  cataplasms 
should  lie  kept  on  steadily  for  several  days.  Laudanum  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  added  to  them.  Instead  of  warm  emollient  applications, 
some  recommend  cold  water,  or  even  ice  to  the  alxlomen ;  but  I  have  not 
tried  this  remedv,  and  confess  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  it. 

Opium  may  be  used  very  early  in  this  inflammation.  After  free  bleeding 
and  leeching,  and  the  full  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
farther  delay.  At  first,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  narcotic  at  night,  so  as 
to  secure  rest  to  the  patient,  and  quiet  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  Calomel 
should  generally  be  added  to  it  in  small  quantities.  This  is  useful  by  pre- 
paring for  the  easier  eva<:uation  of  the  bowels  on  the  following  day,  but  still 
farther,  by  facilitating  the  mercurial  impression,  should  this  be  afterwards 
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determined  on.     One  or  two  grains  of  opium,  with  from  two  to  four  pi 
'  of  calomel,  may  be  given  in  one  dose ;  or  two  grains  of  the  narcotic  and  f 

of  the  mercurial  may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  of  which  may  be  admii 
tered  at  once,  and  one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards  until  the  patient  f 
I  the  anodyne  influence.     A  direction  to  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  \ 

usefully  given  by  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  ipecacuanha  to  the  n 
ture,  should  it  not  prove  offensive  to  the  stomach. 

In  the  same  stage,  advantage  will  often  be  found  from  the  cffervesc 
draught,  given  every  two  hours  through  the  day.  It  acts  favourably 
quieting  the  stomach,  and  producing  diaphoresis;  two  effects  which 
strongly  indicated.  Other  anti-emeti(*s  that  may  be  employed  are  sr 
draughts  of  cold  carbonic  acid  water,  and  creasote  when  there  is  no  rea 
to  suspect  mucous  gastritis.  If  the  vomiting  should  be  obstinate,  it  r 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  or  sim 
warm  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  which  servi 
wash  out  the  stomach,  and  remove  any  offending  matter  that  may  be  pres< 
Anodyne  enemata  may  also  be  resorted  to  In  order  to  favour  diaphon 
the  warm  bath  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children; 
in  adults,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  pain  of  motion,  it  is  better  dispen 
with,  unless  it 'can  be  applied  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  fomentations  or  cataplasms  may  be  superse 
by  rubefacient  applications,  especially  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  blist 
which,  in  general  peritonitis,  should  Imj  made  sufficiently  large  to  cover  net 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Should  the  complaint  not  exhibit  evident  signs  of  yielding  in  the  coi 
of  three  or  four  days,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  mercurial  impress! 
For  this  purpose,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  1 
or  six  hours,  combined  with  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opiu 
and,  in  very  urgent  cases,  the  doses  may  be  increased,  or  the  interval 
tween  them  diminished.  If  the  system  do  not  quickly  respond  to  the  a 
mel  thus  em])loyed,  mercurial  ointment  may  be  applied  by  friction  to 
inside  of  the  limbs,  and  as  a  dn»ssing  to  the  blistered  abdomen.  The  pat 
almost  always  re<M)vers  from  onlinary  i)eritonitis  when  ptyalisni  is  induct' 

Tn  tlu*  advanrcMl  stages,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  counterart 
bility  by  tonic  or  stimulant  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  wine-whey,  cai 
natc  of  ammonia,  and  nutritious  liquids  may  be  used ;  but  perhaps  the  1 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  oil  of  turj)entine  with  laudanum  or  one  of  the  s 
of  morphia.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  milk-]>ui 
or  eggs  beat  up  with  sugar,  and  with  wine  or  brandy  and  water. 

During  the  activity  of  theinllamniation.  the  diet  should  consist  exclusi^ 
of  liquids,  and  these  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  lime.  Lfin 
ade,  orangeade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  solutions  of  the  various  syrujjs  m 
from  fresii  fruits,  orgeat  and  water,  gum-water,  barley-water,  and  the  1 
while  tliey  serve  as  drink,  afford  sulTicient  nutriment  for  the  ])atient.  Ice-w; 
and  cold  carbonic  acid  wfiter  may  also  be  taken  to  quench  thirst.  Rem 
whey  maybe  used,  when  it  is  considered  desirahle  to  make  the  diet  s(»nii'W 
more  nutritious.     Animal  broths  may  become  proper  before  the  close. 

The  patient  shoiiM  be  perfectly  quiet  in  bed.  and  not  allowed  to  ri.<c 
evacuate  either  bowels  or  bladder.  The  bedclothes  should  be  prevented  fr 
pressing  on  the  abdomen  by  crossed  segments  of  hoops,  or  other  means. 

Cases  of  partial  peritonitis  are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  [dan  jireci'Si 
though  with  less  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  much  blood  fr 
the  arm,  and  calomel  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  more  sparingly  emplov 

If  the  complaint  occur  in  constitutions  previously  enfeebled  by  other  ( 
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eases,  or  if  it  be  complicated  with  an  adynamic  or  typhons  state  of  system, 
it  will  not  admit  of  the  same  active  depletion,  and  in  some  very  low  cases,  will 
scarcely  admit  of  depiction  at  all.  Where  any  doubt  exists  upon  the  point, 
it  will  be  best  to  employ  leeches,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lancet.  The  remedy 
upon  which  reliance  is  chiefly  to  be  placed  is  mercury  combined  with  opiates. 
Stimulants  may  sometimes  become  necessary. 

Peritonitis  dependent  upon  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  other 
cavity,  requires  a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment  Depletion  may  be  pushed  as 
far  as  the  strenfi^h  of  the  patient  will  permit ;  but,  as  this  has  generally  been 
much  impaired  by  preceding  disease,  the  remedy  is  in  most  cases  inadmissi- 
ble, and  must  always  be  used  with  caution.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches  should 
be  preferred  to  the  lancet,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  either. 
A  large  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  But  the  prominent  indica- 
tion is  to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly  at  rest,  in  order  that  the  effused  matter 
may  be  prevented  from  travelling,  and  that  the  formation  of  adhesions  may 
serve  to  limit  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  opium  in  large 
and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  maintain  the  system  completely  and  constantly 
under  its  influence.  The  opium,  while  it  thus  puts  the  bowels,  ns  it  were,  in 
splints,  answers  another  excellent  purpose,  by  rendering  the  system  at  large 
less  sensible  to  the  shock  of  the  disease.  The  body  of  the  patient  should  be 
kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  drinks  forbidden,  or  at  least  admitted  only  in 
such  quantities  as  may  insure  them  against  passing  through  the  pylorus. 
Thirst  maybe  allayed  by  washing  the  mouth  out  with  cold  liquids,  and  allow- 
ing small  pieces  of  ice  to  lie  upon  the  tongue.  Under  any  plan  of  treatment, 
the  case  must  be  considered  as  almost  desperate ;  but  the  one  described 
affords  some  chance  of  a  favourable  issue.  One  case  was  successfully  treated 
by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  upon  the  opiate  plan ;  and  another,  probably  of  this 
character,  already  referred  to  as  occurring  in  convalescence  from  enteric  fever, 
ended  in  recovery  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gerhard  and  myself. 

Two  other  cases  of  peritonitis,  occurring  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
been  subsequently  reported  as  having  ended  in  recovery  under  the  opiate 
treatment.  (See  note,  page  301.)  But  there  can  be  no  positive  certainty  that 
these  were  really  cases  of  perforation.  They  may  have  been  simply  examples 
of  the  disease  supervening  upon  other  affections  in  their  advanced  stage,  an 
event  already  stated  not  to  be  uncommon.  Still,  the  important  therapeutical 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  them,  that,  as  the  opiate  ]>lan  is  the  only  one 
under  which  peritonitis  thus  occurring  has  been  cured,  this  remedy  should 
be  employed  in  all  cases  supposed  to  be  connected  with  perforation.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  further,  and  consider  it  as  our  main  reliance  in  all  cases  of  the 
disease,  supervening  upon  others,  in  an  exhausted  state  of  the  system. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  onlinary 
form  of  the  disease  ;  but  being,  as  a  general  rule,  more  rapid  and  violent,  it 
requires,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  more  prom])t  and  energetic  interference. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  remedies,  which  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  already  mentioned.  Attention  should  Ije  additionally  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  uterine  discharges.  The  lochia,  if  suppressed,  should  be  pro- 
moted by  fomentations  or  emollient  applications  to  the  external  genitals ;  and 
acrid  discharges,  if  any  such  exist,  should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  while 
the  vagina  is  carefully  washed  out  by  emollient  injections.  It  is  also  ad- 
vised, by  some  writers,  to  favour  the  flow  of  milk  by  similar  applications  to 
the  breast,  and  by  resorting  to  the  efforts  of  the  infant,  or  of  some  young 
socking  animal,  as  a  puppy.  In  the  adynamic  form  of  this  disease,  bleeding 
18  not  well  borne  ;  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  sometimes  producing  great  faint- 
ness,  from  which  the  patient  scarcely  rises.  Still  it  is  generally  proper  to  try 
blood-letting ;  for  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  the  effects  of  bleed- 
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ing,  and  the  quality  of  the  blood  drawn,  are  among  the  most  eharacteri 
marks  of  the  aflfcction.  Should  the  pulse  become  very  feeble,  and  the  pati 
very  faint  from  the  loss  of  a  little  blood,  while  the  blood  which  has  h 
drawn  is  dark,  and  yields  a  loose  and  easily  broken  coagulum,  the  infere 
is,  that  the  case  is  one  of  a  malignant  adynamic  character,  and  the  plai 
direct  depletion  should  be  abandoned.  Leeches  may  often  be  usefully  e 
stituted  for  the  lancet.  Considering  the  favourable  effects  of  the  opi 
treatment  in  the  form  of  peritonitis  ascribed  to  perforation,  it  is  highly  [ 
bable  that  it  may  be  found  among  the  most  efficient  in  this  variety  also  of 
disease.  Stimulants  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  often  necessary.  It  is  probs 
to  cases  of  this  nature  that  oil  of  turpentine,  so  highly  recommended  by 
Hrenan,  of  Dublin,  is  especially  applicable.  Both  sound  medical  reason 
and  exi)erience  are,  I  think,  adverse  to  its  employment  in  the  cases  of  o: 
nary  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  whether  occurring  in  puerperal  woi 
or  others. 

i  II.   CHRONIC   PERITONITIS. 

,  There  are  two  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis,  differing  entirely  in  tl 

j  origin,  and  much  in  their  degree  of  fatality,  which  are  nevertheless  so  sim 

in  their  symptoms,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them.     In  c 
,  the  inflammation  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  and  originates  in  the  ordin 

causes ;  in  the  other,  it  depends  upon  tubercles  disseminated  in  the  nu 
brane,  and  serving  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  I  shall  first  desci 
the  former,  and  then  point  out  those  additional  symptoms  which  may  be  s 
posed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

St/niptoms. — The  disease  is  sometimes  original,  but,  when  the  inflnmmat 
is  of  the  ordinary  character,  is  more  frequently  a  mere  sequel  of  an  ill-cu 
acute  attack.  In  the  fonner  case,  its  commencement  is  often  very  obseur 
little  pain  being  sometimes  felt  in  the  abdomen,  with  derangement  of  dij; 
tion,  and  alternations  of  constipation  and  looseness  of  bowels,  which  exist 
a  considerable  time  \iithout  attracting  much  attention.  At  length  the  gc 
ral  health  is  affected,  a  little  fol)rile  excitement  is  experienced  towards  ev 
ing,  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  disease  becomes  fully 
veloi)ed.  When  the  result  of  an  acute  attack,  it  exhibits  the  eharacteri 
phenomena  immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  symptoms.  I 
sometimes  diflicult  to  decide,  whether  the  disease  began  in  its  acute  or  chn 
form;  f  )r  even  in  causes  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  lat 
the  pain  is  severe  at  lirst,  an<l  afterwards  diminishes;  and  the  fact  is  that  tli 
is  no  distinct  line  of  division  between  the  two  varieties. 

When  the  comi>laint  is  fully  formed,  there  is  usually  slight  ]>ain  in 
abdomen,  which  in  many  instances  is  scarcely  felt  unless  under  direct  pi 
sure,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  shock  or  jar,  such  as  that  pnxluccd  by  a  U 
step,  or  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  or  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patic 
such  as  coughing,  straining,  &c.,  whi<'h  causes  a  sudden  concussion  or  c<i 
pression  of  the  alxlominal  viscera.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  tenderness  i 
confined  to  one  spot,  sometimes  are  dillused  or  variable.  There  is  oceasi< 
ally  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes  swnl 
in  consequence  of  efl'usion  into  the  cavity  ;  but,  when  this  is  not  the  case 
may  be  even  flatter  than  in  health,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  i 
muscles.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  dulness  on  percussion,  often  more 
less  fluctuation,  and  sometimes  an  edematous  condition  of  the  feet  and  Ic 
In  the  latter,  the  abdomen  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  often  more 
less  unequal,  from  the  irregular  formation  of  adhesions,  and  the  developmi 
of  tumours  or  of  sacs  within  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.     Occasionally  1 
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abdominal  effusion  is  so  great  as  closely  to  imitate  ascites,  if  not  to  consti- 
tute a  variety  of  that  disease. 

The  appetite  is  feeble  or  irregular,  and  the  digestion  impaired.  In  most 
cases,  there  is  nausea  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular, 
being  either  constipated  or  affected  with  diarrhoea.  Food  produces  a  feeling 
of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  some  instances,  causes  pain  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  occurring  at  a  certain  interval  after  eating.  The 
stools  are  often  light-yellow  or  clay-coloured.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is 
Tariable ;  but  gcenerally  it  is  either  slightly  furred,  or  smooth,  red,  and  more 
or  less  chapped.  The  pulse  is  frequent ;  the  urine  scanty ;  the  skin  usually 
dry,  unless  in  the  latter  stages  when  hectic  fever  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
face  pale  and  expressive  of  anxiety.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually 
Tcry  slow.  Strength  gradually  fails ;  and  the  potient,  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant irritation,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  sinks  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  emaciation,  which  terminates  at  length  in 
death.  The  fatal  issue  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation.  The  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  in  its 
course  by  functional  disorders  of  various  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  in- 
terfered with  by  adhesions,  or  tumours  formed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Thus,  jaundice  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  and  obstinate 
constipation  from  pressure  on  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  quite 
latent  until  near  its  close. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  during  life,  whether  the  disease  is  or  is 
not  connected  with  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum.  Whenever  it  is  protracted 
and  vcr}'  obstinate,  resisting  the  curative  measures  employe<l,  and  when  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced  to  a  preceding  acute  attack,  to  local  injury  of  the  ab- 
domen, or  to  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  it  to  be  tuberculous.  In  this  fonn  of  ^the  disease,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  will  often  detect  small  tumours  consequent  upon 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  in  the  proiu.  are  also  occasionally  enlarged.  The  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  an  obstinate  diarrha'u,  indicating  tuber- 
culous ulceration  of  the  bowels,  would  be  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  Some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  general 
habit  of  the  patient,  and  his  hereditary  tendencies. 

The  disease  is  always  dangerous,  and.  in  the  tuberculous  form,  probably 
quite  incurable.  When  partial,  or  dependent  on  a  curable  disease  of  neigh- 
bouring organs,  or  consequent  upon  an  acute  attack,  and  unconnected  with 
tubercles,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  to  remedies. 

Anafomival  Charactrrs. — Not  uncommonly  there  is  almost  universal  ad- 
hesion of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  cffiisicm  and  organ- 
ization of  coagulable  lymph.  Occasionally  small  spots  of  lymph  are  observtMl 
thickly  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  mistaken  for  tubercles,  but  are  distinguishable  by  their  less  regular  form, 
and  by  being  easily  scraped  from  the  membrane,  while  tubercles,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  subserous  tis.sue,  are  not  thus  renuivable.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  false  membrane  covers  the  peritoneum,  it  is  usually  very  thick,  of  a  gray- 
ish, reildish,  or  dark  colour,  often  rough,  and  of  an  areolar  appearanee  upon 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  Sometimes 
the  intestines  are  so  agglutinated  as  to  form  tumours  sensible  externally,  and 
now  and  then,  in  consequence  of  partial  adhesions  of  the  ]>eritoneum,  sues  are 
formed,  which  are  filled  with  li(|uid,  and  give  an  irregularity  to  the  outline 
of  the  abdomen.  The  liquid  effusion  is  variable  in  quantity,  position,  and 
appearance ;  being  in  some  cases  very  scanty,  in  others  more  or  less  a})und- 
ant ;  sometimes  anterior  to  the  bowels,  which  are  compressed  into  the  back 
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part  cpf  dw  •bdomm,  ud  MiiMtlntM,  m  before  meBtioned,  partUlj  oo1k> 
b  sacs ;  occadonall;  nearij  coloDrleu  and  limpid,  iriA  flbfuau  §ua»,  o 
rionanj  more  or  leu  opeqne,  end  of  ■  jellowteh,  IwownlA,  bleaHlh,  or 
dUi  colonr,  from  sdmiztnre  of  pu  or  m  Mood.  In  some  laataDeee,  H  eon 
tzcWrelj'  of  pu.  In  eases  complicated  with  taberealoiw  depodtioB,  tt 
firand  either  fn  nnall  dtetinct  granalatioiu,  or  In  maasee  formed  bf  thrir  ag 
gation.  more  or  leu  extetuiTeljr  dilRued  orer  the  peiitonenm,  and  gam 
attended  with  lUn  tnembraiw  and  adheaions.  The  tnberelea  exM  fa 
itages  of  derelopmnit  Ther  are  amall  j  solid,  bat  are  somatimea  met  i 
la  die  softened  state,  and  eren  opening  into  the  peritoneal  earitj.  Insta 
have  occnTTed  in  which  tnbercnlons  matter,  deposited  in  the  adhering  e 
of  two  intestinal  conTohttioMb  has  produced  nleeration  in  both,  ai^ 
fimned  a  eommnnication  between  mm. 

IVeatment. — ^The  mne^es  to  be  chiefly  relied  on  are  rcat,  oeeasi 
leediiDg.  fomentations  or  emollient  cataphwrns,  warm  bathing,  bHsten, 
die  eointitntlonal  impresdon  of  mercurj  and  of  iodme.  Rnbefikdent  appl 
tlons  to  the  abdomen,  pnstulation  bj  tartar  emetic,  and  setons  or  fanw 
tiie  inride  of  the  th^s,  have  also  been  recommended.  Hercni;  maj  be  i 
both  intemalljr  and  eztemallj ;  the  ointment  being  applied  by  ftietioa  i 
the  abdomen,  or  as  a  dressing  to  the  blistered  snrftce.  lodim  may  be  i 
In  the  same  waj.  Attention  siionld  be  p^  to  the  state  of  the  bomfa,  i 
etipation  being  obriated  bylaxatiTos,  and  diarrhoea  bj  opiates  condnned  ^ 
entaceons  preparations.  Dorer^  powder,  or  the  extract  of  IwoscyamBs, 
often  be  nscAillf  ffiren  at  night,  especiallj  in  conneetioa  with  tu  mcrei 
preparations.  Dinretlcs  maj  Im  employed  to  promote  the  abaorptioa  of 
flflhsed  Said.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  cirennutanoes  of  the  c 
In  the  more  aetire  stage,  it  should  consist  exdndTely  of  Tegetabla  mat 
when  the  strength  fiuls  nnder  this  rigid  conrse,  mflk  mar  be  added ;  and 
onmstances  of  debility  and  ezhanstion  may  occnr,  reqnmag  the  nae  of  ri 
animal  fbod.  In  the  tnbeicnloas  casu,  the  diet,  as  a  general  mie,  sbonl 
more  nutritions  than  in  those  of  uncomplicated  inflammation,  bi  theae  oi 
moreoTer,  a  preference  should  l»  ^ven  to  Iodine  o*er  mercury ;  and  tlu 
cessity  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  general  debility  to  produce  tube 
Ions  deposition,  may  render  a  resort  to  bitters,  chalybeates,  cod-liver  oil, 
moderate  exercise  of  a  pasfiive  character,  desirable.  Should  abscesses  1 
with  an  apparent  external  direction,  their  tendency  to  the  sarface  shoult 
fovonred  by  emollient  poultices. 


DIBBASBS  OF  THE   ABSORBKNT   8TBTKM. 

Thk  absorbent  system,  besides  sharing  in  the  general  sasceptibility  <A 
body  to  morbid  inBuences,  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  office,  peculiarly  exp( 
to  certwn  causes  of  disease.  Receiving  not  only  the  effete  matters  of 
general  organism,  but  also  the  alimentary  product  of  the  digestive  proc 
and,  possibly,  numerous  bodies  from  without,  of  every  degree  and  variet 
noxious  power,  it  mast,  in  many  instances,  experience  the  first  evil  effect 
morbid  agents  ;  and  not  unfreqnently,  it  is  probable,  experiences  such  eff 
exclnsively  -,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  glands  have  a  modiQ 
influence  over  the  substances  absorbed,  which  often  brings  them  into  1 
mony  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system,  and  thus  prevents  their  injuri 
Influence  beyond  the  stmctare,  into  which  they  have  penetrated.  The  afasi 
ents,  moreover,  seem,  beyond  all  other  vessels,  to  be  possessed  of  that  con 
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nous  sympathy,  which  transmits  an  impression  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  same  structure ;  so  that  an  irritation  at  their  origin  is  very  apt  to  be 
transmitted  for  a  considerable  distance  along  their  course.  A  slight  general 
sketch  of  the  derangements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  will  be  a  {)roper 
introduction  to  the  more  detailed  account  of  those  few  of  their  diseases  which 
appear  to  merit  a  separate  description. 

The  absorbents,  as  the  result  of  irritation,  may  act  more  energetically  than 
is  compatible  with  health,  and  may  thus  produce  general  emaciation,  or  the 
wasting  of  particular  parts  or  organs.'*'  They  may  fall  into  the  opposite  state 
of  depression  or  debility,  and,  failing  to  execute  their  legitimate  Ainction,  may 
give  rise  to  morbid  accumulation  of  fluids,  constituting  dropsy,  or  of  solids, 
constituting  obesity,  and  various  local  excesses  of  growth.  As  a  consequence, 
also,  of  deficient  action,  they  may  fail  in  their  office  of  assimilation,  and  thus 
allow  noxious  matters  to  enter  the  blood,  which  might  otherwise  be  rendered 
innocent,  or  at  any  rate  be  very  favourably  modified.  They  are  subject  to 
inflammation  in  all  its  grades  and  stages.  To  scrofiilous  or  tuberculous  dis- 
ease they  are  peculiarly  liable.  Involved,  as  they  almost  always  are,  at  their 
origin,  in  every  specific  local  disease  to  which  the  frame  is  subject,  they  serve 
as  channels  by  which  the  affection  spreads  to  neighbouring  or  distant  ])arts, 
or  pervades  the  system,  and  consequently  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer. 
Hence,  the  absorbents  or  absorbent  glands  become  the  seat  of  syphilis,  of  car- 
cinoma, of  epithelioma,  of  fibroid  disease,  and  of  other  less  strictly  defined 
and  understood  degenerations.  They  may  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  and 
diminished  in  their  caliber  or  strictured.  Their  channel  may  he  entin»ly  closed, 
giving  rise  to  accumulations  behind  the  strictured  point,  and  consequent  rup- 
ture of  the  vessel.  Their  coats  are  sometimes  ossified,  and  like  other  parts 
arc  liable  to  excessive  and  deficient  growth.  But  most  of  these  affections  are 
very  obscure,  and  scarcely  discoverable  during  life.  Some  of  them  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be,  in  any  particular  instance,  hypothetical,  or  at 
best  conjectural.  Others  again  are  completely  lost  in  the  ravages  which  the 
disease  produces  in  parts  more  immediately  vital.  Of  the  various  complaints, 
therefore,  to  which  this  system  is  incident,  a  few  only  merit  a  separate  notice. 
Those  here  treated  of  are  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  glands, 
and  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands. 


Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENTS. 

Sy  n. — .  1  nt/eioleucitis.  — Lymphamjeitis. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  lacteals,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  glands  which 
they  permeate,  and  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  viscera,  whether  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  little  can  be  known  during  life.  Though  i)robably  of  no  very  un- 
firequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  possibly  very  serious  in  its  results,  there 
are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  inflammatiuns, 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy;  and  the  practitioner  must  content  himself  with 
treating  the  affection  according  to  the  visible  indications.  But  inflammation 
of  the  external  lymphatics  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious. 

SymptomSf  Courne,  d:c. — If  the  superficial  layer  of  absorbents  only  is 

*  It  must  not  be  oonsiilercd  that  it  is  the  mere  vessels  or  tubes  to  which  the  author 
has  reference,  when  treating  of  this  system  of  parts,  but  the  whole  apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  absorbent  procc??,  including,  of  course,  the  cells  by  which  proper  ab- 
•orption  is  supposed  to  be  effected. 
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■fftetad.  u  lUDtllrluqipeniwhaB  th*  dlaaue  origlMlM  in  ftmod,  rieH 
Mamed  point  of  tiie  wiflw,  prip.  tociwad  byiii— bh,  it  mnaKf  fcltd 
Ike  coarse  of  die  l^Bplutiei,  Mid  dnndtweoianr,  or  tooB  ■ftennrd,«B 
nore  reddidi  ttnaka  my  be  ebnmd,  oonunen^^  at  tbn  orlgfaBllaK  s 
of  dieesM,  or  a*  a  greater  or  leM  diitMwe  tnm  %  aad  maniB^  towmi 
Mntre  of  rircnlation.  Tbese  sb«alu  an  ■onMtimai'itraiglit  MdiaaMtl 
cnoked,  trftaa  intertaca  witih  eachotliar,  aoaateAmHtrngilMrBiAi^-l 
when  examiud  bj  tite  fingen,  hd  like  hard  oorda.  llhanuMiaftamti 
to  aome  diitanoa  OB  each  ride  of  the  cOTd,  beliig  gradnalljr  ihadei  off  Ml 
aatoral  coloor  of  tita  ikia.  It  la  genenllj  ^  m  rather  bri|^  ttal;  h 
■oroetimee  dark.  Not  anfteqiantlj  diatfint  patehaa  «f  radMai  wear,  img 
•ad  obeesfelj  dalned,  bat  nmalljr  eottnwt«d  by  tte  yaee  alMed  •»'  ' 
bfianunatioti  travria  rapidljr  ontil  it  nacbee  the  lynphalio  glwdi,  wi 
beeome  enlarged  and  punhl ;  and  often  extonda  b«jroad  tlMie^  ifraadiii 
It  advanoei,  and  stTing  riw,  in  lome  inrtancee,  to  a  Aflhaed  aiyripdal 
ndnea.  Tlie  oelliuar  trnte  alio  becomea  inflamed,  and  the  whola  Bfl%hbi 
Ii^  porta  nrollen  and  hardened.  The  hardneai,  howarer,  oecota  ratba 
■odoles  than  dlffnaiTely .  The  patient  now  anflm  great^  wift  aonaw 
bamingpaln. 

When  the  men  deeidy-aeated  lympbatlea  are  astlariTelr  alwted,  Aa  ] 
k  at  Gnt  wltbont  redneaa,  is  deepaeatad  aad  ibootiag,  and  gndoal^  eita 
along  ibe  conrae  of  the  venek.  Slight  preMua  on  the  ■nifeco  baa  -I 
allbet,  bat  rtrong  premre  iDcieasea  it  ctmaiderablj.  l%ere  ii  nmA  nrdU 
and  dem-aaated  irr^nlor  hardnen  maj  be  Mt  npcn  a  elon  nraiaiial 
na  mrlace  at  fliat  retain*  ita  natnral  colour;  bet  at  length  baooaMi  i 
daned ;  the  rodneea  occarring  notjn  linea,  bat  irrmlarij'  in  patches  i 
'      '     f  ?eatuaraa< 


haTig^  a  pinkkh  or  roseate  hne.     Both  Mts  of  i 

taneonilj inflamed;  and  then,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  ^tad. 

Moat  ftaqoentlf  the  symptoms  are  mnch  less  seTere  than  thoae  anomeM 
aad  often  only  a  few  red  linefl  an  obwrrable,  which  an'  aora  to  the  toi 
aad  ^re  rather  a  feeling  of  atUheaa  than  of  aente  pain.  Owsioaally, 
Inflammation  of  the  resselB  is  so  slight  that  ft  oenld  scaredy  be  rscogai 
bnt  for  the  swelling  and  BorenesB  of  the  glands  towards  which  they  run. 

The  mild  esses  generally  terminate  in  resolntion,  nnder  initable  treatn 
The  severer  often  ran  on  to  Bnppuretion.  The  pus  is  generally  in  eeps 
small  abscesses,  occnpying  the  seats  of  previous  hardness  ;  bat  sometim 
is  diffused  throngh  the  cellnlar  tissue,  or  forms  large  collections,  from  wi 
the  matter  flows  copionsly  when  the  cavity  is  opened.  Mortification  n 
occurs,  unless  in  the  very  old,  or  in  persons  of  worn  ont  constitation.  0 
sionally,  however,  the  cellnlar  tissue  sloughs  as  In  erysipelas.  In  some 
instances,  the  intlamroatioo  appears  to  assnme  a  chronic  form. 

The  constitational  symptoms  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  loctl  disot 
When  this  is  very  slight,  the  system  at  large  is  not  affected;  wh«i  inte 
the  general  disturbance  is  Bulficieut  to  involve  life  in  danger.  The  plienOD 
are  usually  those  of  ordinary  symptomatic  fever;  at  first  rigors,  followw 
heat  of  surface,  a  frequent  and  full  pulse,  furred  tongae,  tbuat,  loss  ot  ^ 
tite,  nstlessness,  and  want  of  sleep ;  then,  aft«r  suppuration,  a  relaxed  i 
irften  sweats  at  uight,  diminution  of  the  strength  but  not  the  f^oeacy  <A 
palse,  with  a  contiunance  of  other  symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is  naose 
Tomiting,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium.  In  bad  cases,  especially  those  wl 
result  ^m  wounds  io  dissection,  the  fever  sssumes  in  its  progresa  a  ^pl 
character,  with  a  very  frequent  and  feeble  pnlse,  a  dry  or  gashed  tooj 
great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  subsnltus,  delirium,  Ac.  Death  seldom  oet 
nnless  in  constitutions  enfeebled  by  intemperance,  or  previous  disease, « 
cases  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  some  polaonoae  ageoL 
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Most  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  this  afTectlon ;  but  it  is  more  frequent 
in  the  extremities  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  upper,  because  these  are 
most  exposed  to  the  accidents  in  which  it  is  apt  to  originate.  When  it  occu- 
pies the  arm,  it  run!f  up,  on  the  inside,  to  the  glands  of  tlie  axilla,  and  often 
spreads  to  the  chest  before,  behind,  and  below  the  arm-pit ;  producing,  in  bad 
cases,  extensive  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  subsequent  suppuration  in 
these  parts.  It  sometimes  occurs,  usually  in  a  mild  form,  in  the  neck  ;  and 
has  been  found  by  dissection  to  have  existed  in  the  lungs,  abdominal  viscera, 
uterus,  and  thoracic  duct,  though  no  symptoms  during  life  can  reveal  it  with 
certainty  in  these  parts. 

Anatomical  Characters, — The  coats  of  the  lymphatics  arc  thickened,  the 
cellular  tissue  about  them  infiltrated  and  tender,  the  internal  coat  sometimes 
softened  though  not  reddened,  and  the  cavity  often  filled  with  pus.  ^Somc- 
times  the  caliber  is  distended  with  pus,  so  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  an 
abscess;  and  Amussat  details  the  examination  of  a  chronic  case,  in  which  a 
large  abscess  in  each  groin,  communicating  with  the  abdomen  through  the 
cmral  arch,  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  distended  lymphatics.  In  this 
case,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  were  also  found 
loaded  with  pus.  The  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  is  in  some  parts  healthy, 
in  others  haitlened,  and  in  others  again  destroyed  by  purulent  infiltration. 

Causes. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  either 
inflammation  in  a  particular  spot,  with  or  without  solution  of  continuity,  or 
the  introduction  of  some  acrid  or  poisonous  matter  through  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  a  combinatioii  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  inflammation 
produced  in  the  toe  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  is  apt  to  extend  up  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  limb.      Very  small  wounds,  particularly  punctured  wounds,  even 
the  pricking  of  a  thorn  or  briar,  and  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  will  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  the  disease.     In  the  last  case,  the  irritation  of  a  poisonous 
matter  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  wound.  Among  the  most  common  causes 
is  the  ex])Osurc  of  a  finger  or  hand,  in  which  there  has  been  some  slight  wound 
or  abrasion,  to  the  action  of  irritant  animal  matter,  either  in  the  dead  or 
living  body.    Tlie  author  once  attended  an  accoucheur,  all'ected  with  this  dis- 
ease in  consequence  of  an  examination  per  vaginam  with  a  slightly  wounded 
finger.     The  effect  of  dissection,  whether  of  a  putrefying  or  sound  body,  in 
producing  the  disease  is  well  known.     Ulcers,  and  various  eruptive  afVoctions 
of  the  skin  also  frequently  induce  it.     Thus,  impetiginous  ulcers  of  the  heud 
and  face,  and  the  sores  so  common  behind  the  cars  in  children,  often  give  rise 
to  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  the  intervening  ab- 
sorbents.    The  deep-seated  absorbents  may  become  inflamed  in  consequence 
of  a  contusion,  fracture,  or  deep  penetrating  wound,  and  from  communicating 
with  collections  of  various  acrid  secretions.     It  has  been  observed,  however, 
that  the  latter  result  rarely  takes  place,  unless  the  nmtter  has  undergone  de- 
compasition,  and  acquired  irritating  properties  by  exposure  to  the  air.  JSinii- 
lar  cau.ses  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  visceral  absorbents,  and  those  of 
the  intestines  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  it,  from  the  frequent  existence  of  in- 
flamed points  and  ulcerations  on  their  inner  snrface.     in  all  cases,  the  vessels 
are  affected  either  by  a  propagation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  original 
point,  through  what  has  been  called  continuous  sympathy,  or  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  acrid  matter  which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  tlieir  inner  surface. 
Bat  these  causes  often  exist  without  uiduciug  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics ; 
and  the  inference  is  admissible,  that  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  some 
peculiar  condition  of  system,  acting  as  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.    This 
condition  is  seldom  appreciable ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  bad  living, 
sedentary  habits,  and  other  agencies  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  character 
of  the  blood,  may  have  some  effect  in  producing  it. 
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i  Diagnosis, — The  only  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with  iaflammatioi 

the  external  lymphatics,  is  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vein&  But 
this  the  inflamed  cords  are  larger,  of  a  darker  redness,  and  less  dispose! 
inosculate ;  the  lymphatic  glands  du  not  participate  in  the  inflammation ; 
the  redness  upon  the  surface  is  less  apt  to  have  the  difi'used  character  of  < 
sipelas.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  too,  is  more  rapid ;  suppuration  oc< 
more  speedily ;  and  the  constitution  is  in  general  more  profoundly  affectec 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  pus  into  the  circulation. 

Treatment, — The  Grst  indication  is  obviously  to  remove  the  cause,  i 
continue  to  act.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  existing  source  of  i 
tation  from  the  wounded  or  inflamed  point,  and  to  correct  the  infiammal 
by  cooling  applications,  or  emollient  poultices.  In  poisoned  wounds,  as, 
example,  those  which  happen  in  dissection,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  sL 
is  often  useful.  Might  not  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  watery  solui 
of  chlorine,  prove  advantageous,  by  chemically  decomposing  any  orgi 
poison  existing  in  the  wound  ?* 

If  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  local  disc 
considerable,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  caution  is  necessn 
as  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  sometimes  { 
a  tendency  to  a  low  funn  of  disease,  and  it  becomes,  under  such  circumstan 
important  to  husband  the  strength.  Bleeding  can  scarcely  ever  be  pre 
after  suppuration  has  begun.  Leeching  along  the  course  of  the  absorben 
a  very  valuable  remedy.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
drachms  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  diluted  solution  of  the  subacctate,  sh< 
be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths  to  the  inflamed  surface.  Laudanun 
acetate  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  either  solution.  Blisters  may  someti 
be  useful ;  but  they  seldom  remove  the  disease.  I  have  employed  them  ch 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflammation 
applying  them  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  partly  on 
inflamed  and  partly  on  the  sound  skhi.  For  the  same  purpose,  as  well  a^ 
'  the  removal  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to 

local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil 
Mercuriiil  ointment  may  also  be  used ;  and,  if  it  affect  the  mouth,  will  pi 
so  much  the  more  eflicacioiis.  When  sui)iniration  has  begun,  it  shouK 
favoured  by  euiollient  poultices.  Blisters  sometimes  hasten  it.  When 
has  iiccuniuliited,  free  openings  should  be  made  for  its  escape ;  and  care  sh< 
be  tiikeii  to  assist  tiie  discharge,  if  necessary,  by  i)ressure  with  the  ham 
otherwise,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pus 
spread  tiirough  the  cellular  tissue,  and  extend  the  mischief.  Properly  g 
uuted  pressure,  by  means  of  bandages  and  comi>resses,  is  often  highly  us 
in  diminishing  the  cavities,  promoting  the  healing  process,  and  causing 
absorption  of  the  edeumtous  eflusion. 

Internally,  tlie  saline  cathartics  and  refrigerant  diaphoretics  should 
given  in  the  early  stages.  The  neutral  mixture  or  eff'ervescing  draught, 
the  antinionials,  when  there  is  no  nausea,  may  be  selected.  Spirit  of  n 
ether  should  be  added,  when  the  fever  is  attended  with  nervous  synipt* 
After  due  dei>letion,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  especial! 
bedtime  ;  and,  if  the  disease  is  obstinate,  they  may  be  very  usefully  comb 
with  calomel.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  nmy  become  neces 
to  support  the  system  by  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  wine-whey,  ale  or  pu: 
&c.  Nervous  syuiptonis  occurring  in  this  stage  may  be  counteracted 
infusion  of  serpentaria  and  valerian,  camphor,  and  compound  spirit  of 

*  This  suggestion  was  made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1847. 
plan  has  since  been  submitted  to  trial  with  favourable  results. 
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{dmric  ether ;  and  opiates  should  be  continned.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  veiy 
amall  doses  of  mercurial  pill,  combined  or  not  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  is  also  sometimes  useful  under  these  circumstances.  If  the 
case  should  be  typhous  or  adynamic  from  the  commencement,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan. 

The  diet  should  consist,  in  the  early  stages,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  or  muci- 
laginous liquids,  to  which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  rennet-whey,  milk,  and  animal  broths  and  jellies,  according  to  the 
degree  of  support  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  is  not 
affected,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet. 

Article  IL 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS. 

Syn. — LymphcKlenitis. 

Tms  affection  may  occur  wherever  there  arc  absorbent  glands,  whether 
superficial,  deep-seated,  or  within  the  great  cavities ;  but,  as  it  comes  under 
observation,  it  chiefly  affects  the  external  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck, 
groin,  and  axilla.  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  occasionally  attacked  by 
common  inflammation,  and  we  know  that  those  of  the  mesentery  very  often 
become  more  or  less  inflamed  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  certainly  during  life ;  and,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is 
concerned,  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The  following  descrip- 
tion has  reference  to  the  external  glands. 

Symptoms^  Course,  &c. — The  affected  gland  becomes  at  first  swollen,  hard, 
painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  near  the  surface,  it  forms  an  obvious 
tumour,  which  is  usually  oval,  with  a  rather  definite  outline,  and  generally 
somewhat  movable.  The  inflammation,  in  most  cases,  soon  extends  to  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  which 
is  now  less  precisely  bounded,  while  the  gland  becomes  fixed.  Not  unfre- 
qncntly  several  glands  are  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  irregu- 
kkrity  in  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  perceptible  especially  by  the  touch.  If 
the  disease  is  not  arrested,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  weeks,  sup- 
puration commences;  the  skin  becomes  thinner  under  the  distension,  and 
assumes  a  dark-reddish  or  somewhat  livid  hue  ;  and  one  or  more  prominent 
points  in  the  tumour  are  observable,  where  fluctuation  may  be  perceived. 
The  pus  is  contained  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  several  distinct  cavities. 
Occasionally  it  is  confined  to  the  gland,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is  circum- 
scribed and  somewhat  movable ;  occasionally  to  the  surrounding  parts,  when 
the  boundary  of  the  swelling  is  quite  indefinite ;  and  not  unfrequeutly  occu- 
pies both  situations.  The  skin  at  length  ulcerates ;  and  the  abscess  or  ab- 
scesses open,  discharging  a  homogeneous  healthy  pus,  sometimes  in  small 
quantities,  sometimes  copiously;  and  then  gradually  heal,  leaving  almost 
^ways  more  or  less  swelling  and  hardness,  which  last  for  a  long  time,  but 
ultimately  in  general  disappear. 

Sometimes  the  tumour,  before  suppuration  has  commenced,  or  has  made 
any  considerable  progress,  ceases  to  increase,  becomes  less  painful  and  tender, 
but  at  the  same  time  harder  and  more  circumscribed,  and  continues  thus  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation^  with  a  slight  feeling  of  heat 
and  soreness.    The  inflammation  sometimes  takes  on  at  the  beginning  the 
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I  chronic  form.     In  tliis  case,  the  gland  slowly  enlarges  and  hardens, 

tinning  circumscribed  and  movable,  with  a  deep,  dull  pain ;  and  thus  rem 
until  either  some  accidental  cause  induces  an  acute  inflammation  h 
hastens  the  result,  or  the  tumour,  after  a  long  time,  passes  gradually  int( 
state  of  resolution  or  suppuration.  When  the  latter  event  occurs,  the 
stance  of  the  gland  is  ultimately  destroyed,  and  its  place  occupied  bj 
pus,  which  is  confined  within  its  exterior  envelope,  forming  a  single  ca 
The  pus,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  is  destitute  of  that  tul>ercL 
or  cheesy  matter  which  characterizes  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands. 

Acute  inflammation  of  tlie  glands  is  generally  accompanied  with  moi 
less  febrile  disturbance,  which  difiers  in  nothing  from  ordinary  sympton 
fever.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  brings  the  system 
sympathy. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease,  in  the  external  glands,  is  almost  ab 
favourable.  When  treatment  is  applied  early,  before  any  appearance  of 
puration,  resolution  is  very  often  eflected.  But,  when  the  skin  has  begu 
assume  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue,  or  tiie  slightest  fluctuation  can  be  peicei 
it  is  generally  futile  to  attempt  to  backen  the  disease,  and  the  proctitis 
should  confine  his  efforts  to  the  hastening  of  the  suppuration. 

Anatomical  Characters — In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  the  ti 
of  the  gland  is  firm,  dense,  and  homogeneous,  and  presents  upon  the  cut 
faces,  numerous  dark-reddish  pouits,  which  mark  the  orifices  of  the  div: 
vessels.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  dark-red,  easily  torn,  and  i 
trated  more  or  less  with  efi'used  blood.  When  suppurating,  it  is  softe 
and  exhibits  at  first  minute  cavities  containing  a  viscid  serous  fluid,  w 
are  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  length  filled  with  a  yellowish  uniform 
The  cellular  structure  about  the  gland  exhibits,  when  it  has  partaken  in 
disease,  the  usual  evidences  of  inflammation  in  that  tissue.  (Sec  page  36 

Causes. — The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  so  exs 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  it  is  unnecessary  tc 
peat  them  here.  (See  page  765.)  If  there  is  any  difierence,  it  is,  perh 
that  the  glands  are  more  liable  than  the  vessels  to  the  influence  of  the  c 
nary  causes  of  inflammation  in  other  parts.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
the  gland  is  inllanied,  in  conscijuence  of  an  irritation  or  irritant  (.'arried  1 
by  the  vessels,  while  the  latter  exhibit  no  signs  of  being  themselves  afl\.»c 

Trent meni. — General  bleeding  may  bo  employed  when  the  disease  is 
lent,  tliL'  constitution  of  the  patient  vigorous,  and  the  inflammation  at  a  st 
which  admits  of  resolution.  Leeching  is  often  very  usefid,  ana  may  be 
pcateil  once  or  oflener,  if  it  be  considered  very  desirable  to  arrest  the  ] 
gre>s  of  the  disease,  and  j)revent  suppuration.  The  cold  poultice,  made  \ 
crumb  of  l)rcad  and  lead-water,  may  afterwards  be  ajiplied  with  a  siiii 
object.  Saline  cathartics  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  pat 
confined  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Should  sujipuration  have  connnenced,  or  api 
inevitable  from  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  discoloration  of  the  s 
all  these  measures  should  i)e  abandoned,  and  the  new  process  promoted 
emollient  poultices.  After  an  abscess  has  clearly  formed,  and  fluctuu 
become  tlistinct,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  by  the  lancet.  By  allo\i 
the  al).scess  to  open  itself,  the  practitioner  endangers,  in  some  instances, 
tensive  injury  of  the  cellular  structure,  and  such  a  thinning  of  the  skin,  a 
cause  great  destruction  of  this  tissue,  and  consequently  a  large  ulcer, 
ultimately  a  deforming  cicatrix.  If  pus  appears  to  exist  in  distinct  cavil 
each  one  of  them  should  be  freely  opened. 

In  ciujcs  disposed  to  assume  the  chronic  form,  or  in  those  originally  of  1 
form,  after  due  depletion  by  leeches,  repeated  blisters  will  often  be  found  i 
ful.     Various  other  discutient  applications  may  also  be  resorted  to,  sue! 
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the  compound  i^lbanam  plaster,  the  ammoniac  plaster,  the  mercurial  plaster, 
the  mercurial  ointment,  and  various  unctuous  preparations  of  iodine,  as  the 
simple  or  compound  ointment  of  iodine,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
and  that  of  iodide  of  mercury.  The  most  effectual  applications  are  those  of 
mercury  and  iodine. 

Jlrtide  HI. 

SCROFULOUS   INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABSORBENT 
GLANDS,  OR  EXTERNAL  SCROFULA. 

Sy n. — Scrofuhvi  A dtniti*. 

All  the  absorbent  glands,  whether  external  or  internal,  are  liable  to  scrof- 
aloas  inflammation.  But  there  is  so  much  difference,  both  in  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  according  as  it  occupies  the  glands  within  or  those 
without  the  great  cavities,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in  these 
two  positions.  I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  present  head,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
external  glands,  constituting  ordinary  external  scrofula. 

SymptovuHj  Goursey  rfc. — The  first  symptom  which  usually  calls  attention 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands. 
which  has  come  on  almost  imperceptibly,  and  increases  for  the  most  part  very 
slowly.  The  tumour  is  hard,  somewhat  elastic,  usually  oval,  pretty  well  de- 
fined, and  more  or  less  movable,  especially  when  near  the  skin.  When  seve- 
ral neighbouring  glands  are  affecterl,  though  isolated  at  first,  they  often  become 
aggregated  as  tlie  disease  advances,  forming  a  large,  irregular  mass,  with  an 
aneven,  slightly  lobulated  surface.  In  the  early  stage,  they  are  \n  general 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pain,  and  from  the  other  marks  of  inflammation. 
with  the  single  exception  of  tumefaction.  Sometimes,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  they  cease  to  advance,  becoming  indolent,  and  remaining  in  this  state 
for  months  or  even  years,  and  then  again  resume  their  activity. 

Not  unfrequently,  under  proper  treatment,  the  tumour  or  tumours  gradually 
disappear,  leaving  in  some  instances  no  traces,  but  in  the  greater  number, 
perhaps,  slight  glandular  enlargements,  which  continue  during  life.  When 
allowed  to  pursue  their  own  course,  they  generally  proceed  to  suppuration ; 
and  this  often  happens  even  under  the  best  treatment.  A  higher  grade  of 
inflammation  now  supervenes,  extending  frequently  to  the  neighbouring  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  sometimes  producing  considerable  pain,  heat,  and  even  febrile 
symptoms.  The  tumour  becomes  less  movable  in  consequence  of  adhesion 
to  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  and  to  the  skin,  which  is  warm,  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  often  reddened.  Fluctuation  is  now  evident,  and  is  felt  equably 
over  the  tumour,  or  in  distinct  points,  according  as  the  pus  is  contained  in 
one,  or  several  cavities.  At  length  one  or  more  openings  are  produced,  and 
a  liquid  is  discharged,  which  is  sometimes  true  pus,  sometimes  a  puruloid 
semm  mixed  with  a  curdy  matter,  considered  identical  with  the  tuberculous 
deposit.  Frequently,  pus  first  escapes,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  viscid 
serum  and  the  curd-like  matter  alluded  to.  The  latter  very  generally  appears 
when  the  substance  of  the  gland  suppurates.  Occasionally  the  cellular  tissue 
is  the  exclusive  seat  of  suppuration  ;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  may  consist  of 
genuine  pus  alone.  The  resulting  abscess  is  usually  very  slow  to  heal,  con- 
tinuing for  a  long  time  to  (iisi'harge  its  characteristic  matter,  and  sometimes 
forming  an  obstinate  fistulous  sore,  with  the  skin  about  its  orifice,  smooth. 
shining,  and  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue. 
VOL  I.  49 
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It  often  happens  that  the  skin  over  the  abscess  nlcerates,  leaying  an  op< 
sore,  of  an  anhealthy,  characteristic  aspect.  The  edges  are  irregalar,  oft( 
undermined,  sometimes  hard,  swollen,  and  obtuse,  sometimes  thiu  and  flabb 
and  dull-red  or  purplish.  The  bottom  is  uneven,  light-red  or  grayish,  wii 
soft  indistinct  granulations,  giving  rise  tx)  a  copious  serous  discharge,  wil 
curd-like  flakes.  The  ulcer  is  often  very  obstinate,  and  frequently  changes  i 
form,  in  consequence  of  partial  cicatrization,  or  the  extension  of  ulceration,  < 
of  both  these  processes  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts.  It 
very  uncertain  in  its  progress,  sometimes  appearing  as  if  about  to  heal,  as 
then  again  breaking  out,  in  consequence  frequently  of  inappreciable  changi 
in  the  state  of  the  system.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  much  pain.  Upc 
healing,  it  is  apt  to  leave  an  irregular,  rugged,  and  unsightly  cicatrix. 

The  superficial  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  nex 
those  of  the  axilla,  groin,  and  mamma;.  The  disease  sometimes  also  attacl 
the  more  deeply  seated  glands.  It  is  apt  to  run  from  gland  to  gland,  aloii 
the  course  of  the  absorbents  in  which  it  originates.  In  the  neck,  there 
sometimes  a  chain  of  diseased  glands  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  clavicl 
and  even  within  the  chest.  Sometimes  both  sides  are  affected,  somctimi 
only  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  tumours  are  apt  to  be  larger  on  one  8i( 
than  the  other.  The  diseased  superficial  glands  are  distinguishable  from  tl 
deep  seated  by  their  greater  prominence  and  mobility. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  stage.  Even  before  the  appea 
ance  of  the  tumours,  a  certain  disordered  condition  of  the  system  is  ofu 
obvious  to  a  close  inspection,  especially  in  very  severe  cases ;  and  peculi 
physical  characters,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  are  thought  to  mark  a  predi 
position  to  the  disease.  These  liave  been  detailed  sufficiently  under  the  he^ 
of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  disease.  (See  page  IIB.)  The  incubative  stag 
or  that  which  precedes  the  tumefaction,  if  open  enough  to  be  observed, 
marked  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  languor  and  dejection,  defective  or  irrej 
ular  appetite,  loss  of  colour  and  of  flesh,  occasional  erratic  pains  in  the  bon 
and  joints,  and  slight  febrile  paroxysms.  Certain  local  symptoms  are  som 
times  also  observable.  The  mucous  membranes  are  apt  to  become  inflame 
especially  that  of  the  nostrils,  which  discharges  a  thin  excoriating  fluid,  ar 
is  attended  with  swelling  ahout  the  nasal  orifices,  so  as  to  impede  the  eutrani 
of  air.  The  upper  lip  is  often  swollen  and  chap]>ed  in  the  middle.  In  son 
cases,  the  conjunctiva  is  irritated  or  inllamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  l> 
come  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyelashes  dropout.  The  last  join 
of  the  finj^ers  are  occasionally  swollen,  and  a  disposition  in  the  nails  to  can 
forward  at  their  extremities  has  often  been  noticed.  In  many  cases,  howeve 
the  tumours  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  and,  as  before  observe 
are  generally  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  When  constitutiou 
symptoms  precede  them,  they  usually  become  ameliorated  after  the  glan< 
have  begun  to  enlarge.  But,  as  the  disease  advances,  esiKJcially  when  sever 
the  system  syinjiathizes  with  the  local  affection,  more  or  less  fever  is  oft< 
experienced,  and  the  appetite  and  strength,  which  had  improved  for  a  tim 
again  begin  to  fail.  In  the  last  stage,  when  suppuration  has  been  establishe 
and  the  patient  labours  under  the  exhausting  and  irritating  influence  of  larj 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  hectic  8ymi)toms  often  occur,  with  various  nervous  d 
rangements,  and,  in  the  adult  female,  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  functior 
In  very  mild  cases,  however,  the  disease  may  run  its  whole  course,  with  litt 
if  any  observable  disturbance  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  scrofulous  tendency  is  strong,  the  local  development  is  not  alwa 
confined  to  the  glands.     Indolent  swellings  occur  in  the  sul)cutaneous  cellul 
tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  ultimately  become  abscesses, 
ulcers,  with  pus  similar  to  that  found  in  the  glandular  tumours.     Abscess 
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also  sometimes  fonn  under  the  fascise,  or  in  the  cellnlar  tissue  between  the 
muscles.  The  skin  occasionally  ulcerates  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  its  own  tissue,  forming  open  sores  of  a  very  intractable  character. 
Certain  obstinate;  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  sometimes  attend  the  complaint 
in  its  progress,  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  scrofulous  taint. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids  is  not  unfrcquent ;  and 
the  mucous  membranes  generally  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  vitia- 
tion. Disease  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  or  bones,  may  complicate  the  gland- 
alar  affection ;  though  more  frequently,  when  the  morbid  tendency  finds  a 
Tent  through  these  avenues,  it  leaves  the  glands  untouched.  External  scrof- 
ula is  also  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  internal  glands, 
and  with  those  fatal  derangements  which  result  from  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
culous matter  in  the  vital  organs,  or  the  serous  tissues  investing  them.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  internal  alternates  with  the  external  disease ; 
and,  though  the  two  are,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  associatcil,  it  may  be 
considered  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  cases  of  a  strong  tuberculous  or 
scrofulous  diathesis,  a  direction  to  the  external  glands  serves  as  a  safeguard, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  against  the  much  more  dangerous  affections  of  the 
lungs,  brain,  peritoneum,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  duration  of  external  scrofula  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes,  in  slight 
cases,  it  begins  to  retrocede  almost  immediately,  under  proper  treatment,  and 
finishes  its  course  in  a  few  weeks ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  resists  all  treat- 
ment, and  runs  on  for  many  months,  and  even  fur  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  terminates  favourably,  unless  complicated  with  or  re- 
place<l  by  disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  phthisis,  tabes  meseuterica,  or  some 
other  internal  tuberculous  affection. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  children,  from  the  close  of  the  first  denti- 
tion to  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than 
males ;  and  the  negro,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  between  the  negro  and  wliite, 
is  much  more  subject  to  it  than  the  pure  white.  The  attack  usually  com- 
mences in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  ameliorated  during 
summer,  to  resume  their  original  violence  upon  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  first  stage,  there  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  without  any  striking  alteration  of  the  tissue,  unless  that  it  may 
be  somewhat  redder  and  firmer  than  in  health.  As  the  tumour  advances,  it 
becomes  still  harder,  exhibiting  a  granular  structure,  and  a  grayish  colour. 
Tuberculous  matter  is  then  deposited  either  in  the  form  of  distinct  granula- 
tions, or  of  irregular  infiltration,  or  of  roundisli  masses,  isolated  or  aggluti- 
nated. The  proper  tissue  of  the  gland  is  now  more  or  less  absorbed,  and 
sometimes  wholly  disappears.  In  the  advanced  stage,  abscesses  are  observed, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two,  sometimes  several,  containing  pus,  or  tubercu- 
lous matter  in  various  states  of  soilness. 

Cauaeit. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  peculiar  state  of  system  often  ex- 
ists, either  inherited  from  the  parent,  or  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
early  infancy,  which  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  this  complaint.  There  is, 
I  think,  as  little  doubt,  that  a  similar  predisposition  may  be  created  in  indi- 
Tiduals,  previously  free  from  any  peculiar  morbid  tendency,  by  the  operation  of 
certain  causes  which  lower  the  grade  of  the  vital  forces,  and  vitiate  or  im- 
poverish the  blood.  Such  causes  are  a  meagre  and  unwliolesome  diet ;  con- 
fined and  contaminated  air.  especially  that  of  crowded  apartments ;  sedentary 
occupations;  long  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  a  previous  habitual  ex- 
posure to  heat,  as  in  those  who  remove  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate ;  a 
damp  atmosphere ;  excessive  and  exhausting  indulgences ;  continued  mental 
depression;  and  finally,  the  influence  of  various  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  syphilis,  &c.     The  state  of  system  which  may  be  considered, 
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in  some  cased,  as  merely  predisposing  to  tlie  disease,  often  becomes  absolu 
morbid  by  an  excess  of  t!ie  influence  which  produced  it,  and  thus  passes 
rectly  into  the  disease  itself.  The  agencies  above  mentioned  as  predispos 
thus  become  immediate  causes.  In  otlier  instances,  the  predisposition  is  a 
into  action  by  exciting  causes,  among  whicli  the  most  prominent  aru  tl 
which  give  rise  to  inflammation.  It  is  very  certain  that  this  affection  li 
strong  tendency  to  develope  scrofulous  disease,  where  the  predisposition  ex 
The  complaints  above  alluded  to  as  sometimes  co-operating,  by  the  deb 
induced,  in  establishing  a  predisjiosition,  oftener  operate  as  exciting  cai 
Upon  the  whole,  the  most  frequent  sources  of  external  scrofula  are  probi 
inheritance,  and  the  combined  influence  of  a  cold,  damp,  and  variable  at 
sphere,  with  depressing  habits  of  life.  The  dif^ease  is  most  common  in  i 
perate  latitudes,  where  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  are  most  experienced, 
sufficiently  elTedive  measures  are  not  resorted  to,  as  in  the  extreme  norti 
guarding  against  the  cold.  It  is  less  frecpient  in  the  United  States  thai 
Europe,  because  the  mass  of  the  population  in  this  country  enjoy  more  abi 
ant  means  of  physical  comfort. 

Nature. — The  nature  of  scrofula  has  l)een  discussed  under  another  In 
(See  page  II G. )  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  a  question  has  l 
made,  whether  the  original  local  aflection  is  a  peculiar  inflainnmtion  leac 
to  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  or  whether  the  deposit  of  this  matters 
stitutes  essentially  the  first  step  of  the  disease ;  the  inflammation  resulting  f 
its  presence,  as  from  that  of  any  other  foreign  substance.  In  answer  to  i 
it  may  be  stated  that  dissection  often  shows  the  existence  of  a  low  gra<] 
inflammation  before  any  tuberculous  matter  has  been  formed ;  while,  in  s 
cases  of  scrofula,  inflammation  of  the  same  slow  and  obstinate  characti.Tas : 
of  the  tuberculated  glands  sometimes  oci'urs.  in  one  part  or  another  of  tlie  b< 
without  the  obvious  production  of  the  characteri.stic  cheesy  or  curdy  substa 
The  inference  is,  that,  in  a  system  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  occurrenc 
inflammation  often  leads  to  the  tuberculous  deposition,  which  formsthe  pe<*i 
feature  of  the  complaint;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  predisposition  w] 
leads  to  this  deposition,  is  capable  of  impressing  a  peculiar  character  upoi 
flamuiation  arising  fri>m  any  onlinary  cause.  But  it  would  Im*  altoire 
premature  to  statt*  that  a  low  graih?  of  inlhinimatiun  nt'Oessarily  prei'iMlcs 
tuberculous  (lej»osit.  There  is,  on  tin*  contrary,  reason  to  beliuve  that 
matter  is  often  oliminattM],  wlu^ther  in  constM|Urncc  of  a  species  of  vascular  i 
tation,  whether  from  the  state  of  tiio  blood,  immediately  from  the  blood-ves: 
without  the  slight e-^t  preceding  inflammation  ;  and  the  truth  prubai)ly  is,  i 
the  state  of  system  wiii<;h  leads  to  this  deposit,  is  eajiable  also,  witlioui 
deposit,  of  giving  a  somewhat  peculiar  charaeler  to  the  inflammatory  proi 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tuberculous  mailer,  there  can  be 
doubt  that,  when  oin;e  dei)osite<l.  it  serves,  like  a  foreign  body,  as  the  can.- 
the  subseipient  inflamnmtion,  suppuration.  uh*eralion,  A:c.,  which  are  neees: 
for  its  discharge;  and  that,  as  it  is  ilie  chief  source  tif  the  obstinacy 
danger  of  the  case,  it  must  als<»  be  tin?  chief  object  of  solicitude. 

Diagnoais. — Sc'rofulous  inflanunation  of  the  glands  is  distinguished  f 
ordinary  chronic  inlianiniation  of  the  same  parts  by  the  greater  hardne^ 
the  tumours,  their  less  d<*gree  of  ten<lerness  upon  pressure,  their  longer  i 
tinuance  and  greati^r  indisj)osition  lo  yield  to  treatment,  their  frequent  c 
plication  with  other  scrofulous  airections.  and  by  the  state  of  sy>iem  wl 
precedes  or  attends  them.  The  practitioner  will  also  be  influenced,  in  k 
ing  his  jmlgment,  by  the  hereditary  or  family  influences,  which  may  1 
served  to  create  a  jieculiar  predisposition  in  the  patient.  When,  upon 
occurrence  of  supi)uration,  the  curdy  nmlter  above  referred  to  is  disoharj 
there  can  l>c  no  doubt  as  to  the  scrofulous  nature  of  the  case. 
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TreaimenL — The  point  that  should  be  first  aimed  at  is  the  correction  of 
the  pecnliar  state  of  system  in  which  the  tuberculoas  deposit,  and  the  other 
characteristic  morbid  phenomena  of  scrofula,  originate.  While  this  condition 
remains,  our  efforts  to  correct  the  local  disease  will  at  best  be  nseless,  and 
may  be  very  injurious.  Either  the  tumours  will  resist  our  remedies,  or,  if 
they  yield  and  disappear,  the  diathesis  will  exhibit  itself  in  disease  of  some 
other  and  more  dangerous  part  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  recession 
of  scrofulous  swellings  upon  the  neck,  or  in  other  external  situation,  to  be 
followed  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
my  own  notice.  The  late  Dr.  Jop.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  expe- 
rience in  this  form  of  disease  was  ample,  had  so  much  dread  of  such  transla- 
tions, that  he  employed  measures  calculated  immediately  to  discuss  scrofu- 
lons  tumours  with  great  caution,  and  generally  preferred  leaving  them  entirely 
alone,  addressing  his  remedies  solely  to  the  system.  That  the  swollen  glands 
are  sometimes  relieved  by  local  means,  and  with  impunity,  only  proves  that, 
in  mild  cases,  the  morbid  tendency  may  exhanst  itself  by  the  tirst  demon- 
stration, and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  justification  for  a  similar  course,  in  cases 
where  the  tendency  may  be  much  stronger  and  more  permanent. 

In  order  to  correct  the  state  of  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
remove  the  causes  which  may  have  produced,  and  may  still  be  sustaining  it. 
The  patient  should  be  surrounded  with  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the 
production  of  sound  health,  without  undue  excitement.  The  vital  forces 
flhonld  be  invigorated,  and  the  vital  actions  moderately  supported ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  stimulate  the  latter  beyond  the  healthy  standard. 
Fresh,  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  exercise  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  remedial  nieasnrcs.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  he  sliould,  if  possible,  select  an  avocation  in  which 
the  muscles  generally  are  called  into  action,  and  which  does  not  require 
confinement  to  close,  and  especially  to  crowded  apartments.  Among  the 
worst  situations  for  a  scrofulous  patient  are  the  crowded  wards  of  an  ill-con- 
ducted, and  over-peopled  hospital.  The  diet  should  in  general  be  simple, 
digestible,  and  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating.  Farinaceous  substances,  the 
more  easily  digested  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  meats  in  moderation,  and 
especially  boiled  meats,  may  be  employed.  Should  the  patient  find  himself 
over-stimulated  by  animal  food,  he  should  diminish  the  quantity,  or  abandon 
it  for  a  time.  But,  in  relation  to  diet,  reference  must  l)e  had  to  the  staj^e  of 
the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  Should  the  local  inflammation  be 
considerable,  or  any  febrile  excitement  exist,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
earlier  stages,  it  would  be  proper  to  confine  the  patient  to  vegetable  food. 
In  the  stages  of  debility,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  stimulating  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food  become  advisable,  and  sometimes  necessary.  The  clothing  should 
be  such  as  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  surface  as  nearly  equable  as 
possible;  and  for  this  purpose  garments  of  wool  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin.  The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  and  agreeable  occu- 
pation, neither  overworked  on  the  one  hand,  nor  allowed  to  prey  upon  itself 
by  utter  idleness  on  the  other ;  and  elTorts  should  be  made  to  produce  and 
sustain  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  placidity  and  con- 
tentment The  injurious  influences  of  climate  should  be  obviated,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  sacrificing  the  all-important  requisite  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Many  of  these  conditions  may  \)c  fulfilled  by  a  sea  voyage,  or  by 
travelling  on  land,  especially  if  the  course  of  the  patient  be  directed  towards 
a  warm  climate  during  winter.  Where  long  journeys  are  im])racticable, 
excursions,  within  the  means  of  the  patient,  to  watering-places,  or  to  the 
sea-shore,  should  be  recommended ;  and  great  advantage  will  sometimes  ac- 
crue, in  the  case  of  adults,  from  their  performance  on  horseback.  The  waters 
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of  many  of  the  springs,  employed  both  internally  and  externally,  wil 
foand  to  add  to  the  various  other  advantages  of  these  excursions;  and 
remedies  are  more  efficacious  in  scrofulous  affections,  where  the  lungs 
not  involved  or  suspected,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  children,  than 
bathing  and  a  residence  by  the  sea-side.  Experience  has  shown  that  : 
an  exposure  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  persons  consumptively  dispo 
and  to  such  persons,  even  though  affected  with  external  scrofula,  the 
shore  should  not  be  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  above  advised,  care  should  be  taken  to  I 
all  the  functions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tljeir  healthy  state.  If  any  or 
the  secretions  be  deranged,  deficient,  or  excessive,  it  should  be  corrected 
the  appropriate  remedies.  Constipation  should  be  obviated  by  means  ca 
lated  not  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  or  depress  the  general  stren 
Excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  neutralized  by  li 
water,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  carljonates.  Extjitement  should  be  equal 
by  supjilying  its  deficiency  in  particular  parts  by  artificial  measures.  T 
if  the  feet  and  hands  are  habituallv  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the  bodv 
bitually  pallid,  frictions,  shami)ooing,  gentle  slapping  upon  the  skin,  r 
facient  liniments,  and  warm  stimulating  pediluvia  or  baths,  as  of  com; 
salt,  mustard,  nitromuriatic  acid,  etc.,  should  be  resorted  to.  Internal 
flammations  should  be  counteracted,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  exhaus 
the  resources  of  the  system.  Hence,  local  depletion,  counter-irritation, 
antimonials  and  other  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  and  the  saline  cathar 
should  be  preferred  to  free  depletion  by  the  lancet.  The  same  rule  is 
plicable  to  the  treatment  of  any  febrile  excitement  that  may  attend  the 
velopment  of  the  tumours. 

The  state  of  the  blood  should  be  attended  to,  and,  if  a  deficiency  of 
corpuscles  be  observed,  as  may  not  unfrequently  happen,  it  should  be  sup|: 
by  means  of  animal  food  and  the  use  of  the  chalybeates.  The  preparat 
of  iron  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  scrofulous  a 
tions.  They  act  din^ctly  by  their  tonic  power,  and  indirectly  by  increa 
the  richness  of  the  blood.  Those  should  be  i>referred  which  are  at  the  s 
time  least  irritating  to  the  stomach,  and  m(jst  readily  enter  the  circulat 
The  j)ills  of  (•ar])onate  of  iron  of  the  Pharinacojxi'ia,  ti»e  powder  of  ir«»ii. 
tincture  of  the  chloride,  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  nniy  be  emplo; 
Some  recommend  also  hi*^hlv  the  wine  of  iron,  which  owes  it.s  chalvb 
virtues  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  j^otassa. 

There  are  very  frei[nently,  in  scrofula,  a  laxity  of  tissue  and  general 
biliiv,  which  call  for  the  use  of  astrinjrents  and  tonics.  One  of  the  i 
agreeal)le  and  useful  of  these  is  pipsissewa  (chiniaphila.  U.  S.),  which  c 
bines  a  mild  astringent  and  tonic  j)ower.  and  may  be  given  very  freely  ami 
a  long  time  witli  impunity.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  rem 
largely,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  efTeds.  The  dccoc 
should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  daily  to  an  adult, 
proporlionably  to  <hi]dren.  In  many  cases,  I  have  found  no  other  med: 
neeessarv  than  this,  in  connection  with  a  saline  catliartic  twice  or  three  ti 
a  week,  during  the  increase  of  the  tumours.  The  same  indivMition  is  me 
walnut  leaves,  whieli  have  recently  been  introilueed  into  use.  in  Eun>pe. 
remedy  in  scrofula,  and  are  highly  lauded  by  some  French  i)ractitioners.  ( 
U.  S.  Di'apeusafori/.)  Some  of  the  i)roducts  of  the  oak  have  long  been  i 
for  a  similar  j)urpose.  In  Germany,  coffee  nnule  from  roasted  acorns 
favourite  rcmeilv;  ami  baths  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  are  likelv  t«: 
useful,  particularly  in  children.  The  simple  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  (pia: 
and  columbo,  nmy  be  given  in  cases  of  general  debility  with  enfeebled  dii 
tion ;  and,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  when  a  more  powerful  i 
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impression  is  required,  to  support  the  patient  under  the  exhaustion  of  the 
purnloid  discharges  and  colliquative  sweats,  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  some  other 
preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  in  connec- 
tion with  wine  or  the  malt  liquors  The  mineral  acids,  too,  are  highly  usefhl 
under  these  circumstances,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  night 
sweats  are  associated  with  want  of  appetite  and  weak  digestion.  Nitromn- 
riatic  acid  is  thought,  in  addition  to  its  tonic  effects,  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
alterative  influence ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  effectual  than  the 
other  acids,  in  the  condition  referred  to.  Phosphoric  acid  has  also  been 
highly  recommended.  The  diluted  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  by  experience  among  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  most  efficient  corrective  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  probably  acts  by 
improving  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  favourably  modifying  the  nutritive 
process.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  be  persevered  in  for  months,  or  intermittingly  even  for  years,  if 
the  patient  continue  to  improve,  and  such  a  perseverance  seem  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  morbid  tendency. 

Still  another  Indication,  frequently  presented  in  external  scrofula,  is  to 
relieve  the  nervous  irritation,  the  pains,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and  various 
yague  uneasinesses,  which  attend  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics,  especially  co- 
ninm,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium.  The  extracts  of  these  medi- 
cines may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  laxatives,  chalybeates, 
and  other  tonics  employed.  The  preparations  of  hops,  from  their  combina- 
tion of  narcotic  and  tonic  properties,  are  useful  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Opiates,  in  consequence  of  their  constipating  property,  should  be  employed 
only  when  the  other  narcotics  fail,  or  when  they  may  be  indicated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  diarrhoea.  A  remedy  well  adapted  to  the  debilitated  and  irri- 
tated condition  of  system,  incident  to  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is 
the  cold  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  is  at  the  same  time  tonic  to  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions,  and,  through  its  hydrocyanic  acid,  sedative 
to  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems. 

Various  remedies  have  been  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  external 
scrofula,  with  a  view  to  their  alterative  effect.  Some  of  these,  probably,  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  disease  frequently  runs  a  certain 
course,  and,  in  the  end,  subsides  spontaneously,  without  the  employment  of 
remedies.  Now,  in  cases  having  this  disposition — and  the  category  probably 
includes  all  those  in  which  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  incessantly  acting 
— ^the  medicine  last  employed,  before  the  spontaneous  amendment,  gets  the 
credit  of  the  cure.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  that  some  of  these 
alteratives  are  highly  efficient  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Among  them,  the 
most  important,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  iodine.  The  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine has  been  too  variously  and  abundantly  tested  to  admit  of  reasonable 
question.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  forms  and  stages  of  the  complaint, 
unless,  perhaps,  when  it  is  attended  with  febrile  excitement.  The  prepara- 
tions which  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  the  compound  tincture,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
One  of  these  may  be  preferred  to  another,  according  as  it  is  found,  upon  trial, 
to  agree  best  with  the  patient.  Upon  the  whole,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
considered  the  safest  to  commence  with.  If  chalybeates  are  at  the  same  time 
indicated,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  preferred  ;  if  mercury,  the  iodide  of  that 
metal.  Whichever  preparation  is  given,  it  should  be  employed  at  first  in 
moderate  doses,  and  persevered  in  steadily  for  a  long  time,  unless  some  local 
or  general  irritation  should  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  its  use,  when  it  should 
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ment  of  the  disease  by  suitable  prophylactic  treatment  The  measures  to  be 
employed  arc  identical  with  those  already  mentioned  as  calculated  to  obviate 
the  canses  of  the  disease,  and  need  not  be  agrain  enumerated.  But  the  care 
of  the  physician  should  extend  even  beyond  these.  When  a  scrofulous  female 
is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  or  even  when  the  defect  lies  upon  the  side  of  the 
male  parent,  the  utmost  care  should  be  employed,  during  pregnancy,  to  keep 
her  in  a  sound  state  of  health ;  and  the  same  care  should  afterwards  be  ex- 
tended to  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mother  j>ositively  labour  under  the 
disease,  she  should  relinquish  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  wet  nurse  the  nourisb- 
ment  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  weaned  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
then  fed  with  milk,  farinaceous  substances,  and  a  portion  of  light  animal  food; 
and  these  should  be  commenced  with,  even  before  the  breast  has  been  relin- 
quished. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  child,  who  shoald 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air,  and  early  accustomed 
to  active  exercise.  The  mental  precocity,  which  is  a  not  unfrequent  atteaflant 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repressed  than  encouraged.  The 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should  engage  the  solicitude  of  the 
parent ;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  some  one,  wliich  must  lead  necessarily  to  frequent 
or  habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


Article  IF. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS. 


These  glands,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  arc  seated  about  the  bifurci- 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchiul  ramifications,  whirh  they  aocninj»any  for 
some  distance  into  the  ])nlnionar}'  tissue.  It  should  be  recollected  that, 
though  reddish  in  early  life,  and  afterwards  grayisli,  they  ultimately  often 
assume  a  black  colour,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  (list'a>e. 
The  absorbents  of  the  lungs  pass  through  thcni ;  and  the  change  in  their 
colour  corresponds  with  a  similar  change  that  takes  place,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  lungs  themsolves. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  all  the  diseases  which  affect  the  >ame 
structure  in  other  i)arts  of  the  bodv.     Thev  mav  b(?  aflix'ted  with  inflamma- 
tion,  acute  or  chronic,  mav  become  scrofulous  or  tuberculated,  and  mav  be 
the  seat  of  cancerous  growths.     But  their  diseases  generally  offer  no  sicmi 
by  whi(.'h  they  can  be  certainly  rcfoguized  dnring  life ;  and  are  often  first  re- 
vealed by  dissection.     The  glands  may  be  considerably  swollen,  and  in^lwd 
sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitude,  without  ]>ro(lucing  any  material  enil»ar- 
rassment  of  respiration.     Even  when  pressing  upon  the  air-passages,  they  do 
not  always  occasion  difficulty  of  breathing,  probably  in  consequenee  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  their  encroaehmcnts  take  place.     Another  circum- 
stance which  prevents  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  the  very  frequent  coexistence  of 
other  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  complet<'ly  mask  those  of  the  glaii'lula*' 
affection.     Sometimes,  however,  these  tumours  do  produce  dysjinipa  l»y  I'-o* 
pressing  the  windpipe  or  bronchia,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Carswell,  even  e\^^ 
rise  to  symj)tonis  of  obstructed  circulation,  by  diminishing  the  caliber  of  ^Iw 
great  blood-vessels.     Andral  relates  a  case  in  which  he  ascribcil  great  fe**We- 
ness  of  respiration,  observed  upon  one  side  of  the  chest,  without  the  l»»>s  "f 
sonorousness  on  percussion,  to  the  probable  compression  of  one  of  the  prin- 
,  I  cipal  bronchia  by  a  nmss  of  tuberculated  glands.  (Cluiique  Mtfli'cah\  i^- 

250.)  Dr.  Williams  states  that  he  has  seen  tumours  of  these  glands  -push- 
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in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  of  the  Blae-lick  springs  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
Avon  and  Sharon  springs  in  New  York.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinbiirgli,  having 
observed  that  persons  working  in  wool-factories  are  seldom  aff(^ctod  with 
scrofula  or  phthisis,  and  ascribing  the  exemption  to  the  oil  with  which  their 
skin  comes  incessantly  into  contact,  proposes  the  external  use  of  oil  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactic  in  these  affections. 

In  the  treatment  of  external  scrofula,  reference  must  always  be  had  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  system.  In  tlic  early  period,  when 
tonic  medicines  are  indicated,  those  of  the  mildest  character  should  in  general 
be  selected.  If,  as  often  happens,  there  should  be  some  excitement  of  the 
pnlse,  gentle  purgation  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  saline  cathartic, 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  often  proves 
highly  advantageous  by  diminishing  the  excitement,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustaining  a  moderate  and  safe  revulsion  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the 
long  course  of  the  bowels.  Should  the  excitement  bo  considerable,  and  the 
general  vigour  of  the  system  little  impaired,  a  combination  of  jalap  and  bitar- 
tratc  of  potassa  may  be  substituted  for  the  less  active  cathartic.  Under  this 
treatment,  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  the  decoction  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  the  patient  often  gains  instead  of  losing  flesh.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  period,  if  the  debility  is  considerable,  rhubarb, 
aloes,  or  some  mild  laxative  which  is  without  the  property  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  intestinal  exhalation,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphur,  should  be 
preferred.  It  is  to  the  last  stages,  when  the  system  has  become  much  ex- 
hausted, that  the  more  actively  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  is  adapted. 
Cod-liver  oil  and  the  preparations  of  iodine  may  be  employed  at  any  stage, 
unless  the  svstem  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatorv  excitement. 

Loral  Jivmrth'rs. — For  reasons  already  jriven,  local  measures  should  always 
be  employed  with  caution.  'NVhen  inflammation  is  considerable  in  the  gland, 
and  especially  when  it  extends  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  leeches  and 
the  saturnine  a])plications  may  be  resorted  to.  In  the  more  indohMit  states 
of  the  tumour,  if  its  dispersion  be  considered  advisable,  lotions  or  ointments 
of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  lead ;  mercurial  ointment ;  common 
salt,  applied  in  solution  or  in  the  fonu  of  cold  poultice ;  ammoniacal  liniments; 
a  plaster  of  iodide  of  iron  (see  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  11th  ed.),  and  plasters 
of  the  stimulating  gum-resins,  as  ammoniac  and  galbanum,  may  be  used  with 
some  effect,  especially  if  applied  in  the  earlier  stage,  before  the  deposition 
of  tubercle.  When  suppuration  appears  inevitable,  it  .should  be  favoured 
by  emollient  ]>oultices;  and  the  abscess,  when  formed,  should  be  opened  by  the 
lancet.  Should  the  abscess  degenerate  into  a  fistulous  sore,  the  sinuses  should 
be  excited  by  stimulating  injections,  or  distended  by  sponge-tent,  or  laid  ojien 
by  the  knife.  When  ulcers  are  formed,  they  should  at  first  be  treated  with 
mild  dressings.  If  indisposed  to  heal,  they  may  be  stimulated  by  resin  <'crate, 
the  ointment  of  red  oxide  or  subnitrate  of  mercury  more  or  less  diluted,  that 
of  iodide  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  weak  nitric  acid,  and  other  similar  appli- 
cations. The  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead  has  also  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. When  the  ulcer  is  flabby,  and  dis]>osed  to  form  fungous  granulations, 
chalk,  dried  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  vegetable  astringents,  Peruvian  bark, 
Ac.,  may  be  resorted  to.  If  fetid  and  gangrenous,  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime, 
creasote,  and  the  fermenting  poultice  are  suitable  applications.  Should  acute 
iDflanimation  supervene,  it  should  be  corrected  by  emollient  poultices.  To 
obviate  the  danger  arising  from  the  cure  of  the  local  affection,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  establish  a  steady  extenuil  revulsion,  by  means  of  setons  or 
issues  in  the  arms  or  legs. 

p7'0])hylactic  Treatment, — In  persons  known  or  strongly  suspected  to  have 
the  BcrofnlouB  predisposition,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  disease  by  suitable  prophylactic  trei 
employed  are  identical  with  those  already  mcntii 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  need  not  be  agaii 
of  tlie  physician  should  extend  even  beyond  thes 
is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  or  even  wheu  the  d( 
male  parent,  the  utmost  care  should  be  employet 
her  iu  a  sound  state  of  health ;  and  the  same  ci 
tended  t<j  the  period  of  lactation.  If  the  mothe 
disease,  she  should  rclinquiEh  to  a  healthy  and  vi{ 
ment  of  the  child.  The  child  should  be  weant 
then  fed  with  milk,  farinaceons  substances,  and  a  i 
and  these  should  be  comraeneed  with,  even  Iwfoi 
qaished.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cloth 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  esposed  freely  to  the  fre 
to  active  exercise.  The  mental  precocity,  which 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  should  rather  be  repi 
physical  rather  than  the  mental  education  should 
parent;  anil,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  choice 
tion  fihould  be  directed  to  some  one,  which  mniii 
or  habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


Article  IV. 
DISEASE  OP  THE  BRONCHI 

Tbese  jjlanda,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number, 
tion  of  the  trachea,  and  its  bronchial  ramiBcatioi 
some  distance  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  It 
though  reddish  in  early  life,  and  afterwards  g 
usume  a  black  coloor,  which  is  not  to  be  consii 
The  absorbents  of  the  Innp*  pass  through  thei 
colonr  corresponds  with  a  similar  change  that  ta 
in  the  lungs  themselves. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  all  the  dia 
structure  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  ma 
tion,  acute  or  chronic,  may  become  scrofulous  c 
the  seat  of  cancerous  growths.  But  their  disc 
by  which  they  can  be  certainty  recognized  dnrin 
yealed  by  dissection.  The  glands  may  be  cons 
sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitniie,  without  pr 
rassment  of  respiration.  Even  when  pressing  xx 
not  always  occasion  difficulty  of  breathing,  pre 
gradual  manner  in  which  their  encroachraents  ta 
stance  which  prevents  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  thi 
other  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  completely 
affection.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tumours  ( 
pressing  the  windpipe  or  bronchia,  and,  accofdii 
rise  to  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation,  by  d 
great  blood-vessels.  Andral  relates  a  case  in  wl 
ness  of  respiration,  observed  upon  one  wide  of  1 
sonorousness  on  percussion,  to  the  probable  con 
cipal  bronchia  by  a  mass  of  tuborculated  glan 
250.)  Dr.  Williams  stat«a  that  he  hae  seen  torn 
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ing  out  the  sternum  or  the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  causing  dnbiess  at  those 
parts,  and  symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  lung  further  down."  (Led.  on 
the  Physiol,  and  Dis.  of  the  Chest.)  When  there  is  cough  and  more  or  less 
dyspnoea,  together  with  dulness  upon  percussion  in  the  interclavicular  space, 
or  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae ;  when  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and 
the  neighbouring  ribs  are  unnaturally  prominent ;  when  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  a  harsh  or  tubal  sound  is  heard  in  inspiration,  seeming  as  if  it 
came  from  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  primary  bronchia,  without  consolidation 
of  the  lung  beneath ;  and  when,  along  with  these  symptoms,  is  an  absence 
of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  or  other  known  organic  diseases  of  the  chest,  the 
existence  of  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  reasonably  suspected, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  very  young.  But,  even  should  there  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  such  enlargement,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection  ;  and  any  inference  upon 
this  point  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  The  few  remarks  which  follow  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  inflammation  and  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
glands ;  as  other  affections  are  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  could  be  profitably 
said  in  relation  to  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bronchial  Olands, 

This  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  probably,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  At 
least,  in  those  post-mortem  examinations  in  which  the  glands  were  found  in- 
flamed, Andral  states  that  he  generally  observed  redness  of  that  membrane ; 
and  such  a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  fact,  that  irritation  is 
apt  to  be  propagated  to  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  running  from  the  part  affected.  But  the  disease  does  not  always 
arise  from  this  cause.  It  is  sometimes  original,  advancing  even  to  suppura- 
tion, with  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchia,  without 
any  evidence  of  preceding  or  attending  bronchitis. 

Should  a  case  occur,  presenting  pain  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  ster- 
num, or  deep  in  the  chest  towards  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spine, 
together  with  the  symptoms  before  mentioned  as  indicative  of  enlargement  of 
the  glands ;  should  there  also  be  fever,  cough,  and  expectoration  of  puru- 
lent matter,  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  without  the  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  of  the  chest,  and  without  the  pecu- 
liar signs  of  a  strumous  state  of  system,  there  would  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  had  consisted  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands. 
A  moderate  degree  and  longer  duration  of  these  symptoms,  with  the  same 
termination  in  suppuration  and  recovery,  would  mark  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  same  kind.  Should  the  same  symptoms  be  ])resented,  with  the  exception 
of  the  purulent  discharge,  and  should  they  yield  to  the  ordinary  antiphlogis- 
tic treatment,  there  would  be  grounds  for  believing  that  inflammation  had 
existed,  and  terminated  in  resolution. 

The  affection  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  those  cases,  not  very  unfrequent  in  infants,  in  which 
Cm  and  oppression  of  chest,  with  fever  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  have 
en  followed  by  a  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  with  consequent  relief,  and 
which  have  been  considered  as  abscesses  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  may  have 
in  fact  been  instances  of  inflamed  bronchial  glands. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  supposed  to  exist,  should  be  conducted 
on  the  general  principles  applicable  to  inflammation  wherever  seated.  De- 
pletion, general  and  local,  refrigerant  cathartics  and  diaphoretics,  revulsion 
by  means  of  blisters  or  rubefacients,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  anodynes  to 
iJlay  cough,  and  ultimately,  should  other  means  fail,  mercury,  or,  in  chronic 
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cases,  the  preparations  of  iodine  internally  and  externally,  would  be  the 
per  remedies ;  care  being  taken  to  adapt  them  in  degree  to  the  severity  ol 
local  disease,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

Scrofulous  or  Tuberculous  Bronchial  Olands. 

The  name  of  bronchial  phthisu  has  been  given  to  tuberculous  dis 
of  the  bronchial  glands.  In  phthisis,  these  glands  are  often  inflamed 
enlarged,  but  not  necessarily  tubcrculated.  The  bronchial  and  pulsioi 
inflammation  associated  with  tubercles  gives  rise  to  a  sympathetic  in£ 
mation  in  these  glands,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  de]>osi 
of  tuberculous  matter.  The  former  result  is  much  more  apt  to  take  plac 
children  than  in  adults.  In  infants  of  a  strumous  constitution,  whatever 
vokes  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  apt  to  awaken  in  them 
scrofulous  action.  Thus,  while  in  adults,  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  h 
els,  or  of  the  lungs,  may  be  accompanied  with  common  inflammation  of 
absorbent  glands  with  which  these  parts  respectively  communicate,  it 
unfrequently  happens  that,  in  infants  predisposed  to  scrofula,  common  enl 
or  bronchial  inflammation  gives  rise  to  a  tuberculous  aff*ection  of  the  s 
structures.  Hence,  the  complaint  of  which  we  are  now  treating  is  inc 
parably  more  frequent  in  young  children  than  in  persons  of  mature  age. 

The  disease  is  so  frequently  asst)ciated  with  phthisis,  the  symptoms  of  w 
cover  and  conceal  those  of  the  glandular  affection,  that  it  can  seldom  b< 
cognized  until  after  death.  Occasionally,  however,  it  occurs  without 
preceding  or  simultaneous  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  and,  < 
when  tliese  e.xist,  they  are  sometimes  much  smaller  in  amount  tlian  tlie  tn 
eulous  deposit  in  the  glands,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  source  of 
latter  afTection.  When  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  enlarged  bronc 
glands  are  observed,  with  little  or  no  i)ain  in  the  part,  with  occasional  ft 
night  sweats,  emaciation,  cough,  and  dyspnoia,  which  have  come  on  gr 
ally  and  persisted  for  a  considerable  time ;  when  along  with  these  sympi 
are  marks  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  such  as  swellings  of  the  cer 
glands,  occasional  epistaxis  or  spitting  of  blood,  tumefaction  of  the  alnioi 
&c. ;  and  especially  when  the  ])atient  is  under  the  age  of  i)ul>crty  ;  it  is 
sonable  to  sus])ect  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  question;  and,  if  no  pi 
cal  sijrns  can  be  discovered  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  it  may  be  inferred 
the  aflection  is  exclusively  that  of  the  glands  in  c[uestion.  The  diagn 
however,  is  always  more  or  less  uncertain. 

The  disease  is  various  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  rather  rapid, 
generally  slow,  and  occasionally  quite  stationary  for  a  considerable  t 
The  tumours  now  and  then  attain  a  very  great  magnitude,  filling  the  w 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  protruding,  in  young  subjects,  the  bones  of 
thorax.  Pressing  u])on  the  air-passages,  they  occasion  inflammation,  atlhe; 
and  ultimate  absorption  of  their  ])arietes,  thus  opening  a  way  for  the 
charj^e  of  the  softened  tuberculous  matter  thev  contain  into  the  trache 
its  branches.  In  this  way,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diseased  gl 
are  sometimes  ultimately  restored  to  health.  Occasionally  also  the  tube 
lous  nmtter  deposited  in  them  appears  to  be  absorbed,  and,  in  some  instai 
its  place  to  be  su}>pIi(Hl  l.)y  chalky  matter,  as  happens  in  certain  cases  of 
monary  tubercles.  But  unfortunately  the?  affection  is  so  often  complic 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  tabes  mesenterica,  or  other  fatal  tuberci 
disorder,  that  its  favourable  termination  can  seldom  have  anv  considei 
effect  u])on  the  general  issue.  Death  has  occurred  from  suffocation  cc 
quent  on  the  opening  of  the  glands,  and  the  discharge  of  their  contents 
the  air-passages. 

The  complaint  has  been  found  on  dissection  in  every  stage  of  developu 
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including  mere  tamefaction  of  the  glands,  solid  tubercnlons  deposit  in  their 
sabstance,  softeDing  of  this  tuberculous  matter,  absorption  in  various  degrees 
of  the  structure  of  the  air-passages,  openings  into  these  passages,  and  cavities 
resulting  from  the  eyacuation  of  the  softened  matter.  The  glands,  moreover, 
have  been  observed  shrunken,  hardened,  and  chalky,  or  even  bony.  Andral 
states  that  he  never  met  with  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchia  from  this 
cause  in  adults ;  while  the  chalky  deposition  was  most  frequent  in  middle  and 
advanced  life.  He  had  generally  observed  redness  or  other  marks  of  existing 
or  former  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  but  not  always. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  external  scrofula.  The  most  important  point 
is  to  obviate  the  tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system  by  measures  calculated 
to  support  the  general  health  and  strength,  without  producing  undue  ex- 
citement ;  for  the  danger  is  much  greater  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  to 
the  lungs,  than  from  that  already  existing  in  the  glands  themselves. 


Article  V. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  MESENTERIC  GLANDS. 

Of  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  abdomen,  the  mesenteric  are  most  frequently 
diseased ;  after  these,  probably,  the  mesocolic,  and  next  the  lumbar ;  but  all 
are  liable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  various  morbid  affections  to  which 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  are  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  remarks 
which  follow,  though  directed  especially  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  are,  in 
great  measure,  applicable  also  to  the  others.  They  are  confined  to  the  simple 
inflammation,  and  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  glands. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mesenteric  Olands, 

This  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  upon  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  ileum.  Andral 
states  that,  whenever  he  had  found  the  intestines  exanthematous  or  ulcerated, 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  seriously  affiected,  being  enlarged,  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  colour,  softened,  and  sometimes  charged  with  small  collections  of 
pus.  Those  were  most  diseased  which  corresponded  with  the  most  diseased 
portion  of  bowel.  {Clin.  MM.,  i.  600.)  Louis  found  them  more  or  less 
altered  in  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  in  all  instances  of  typhoid  fever,  in 
which  their  condition  was  examined  after  death.  Those  were  affected  which 
corresponded  with  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  elliptical  patches  of  the  ileum; 
and  the  changes  observed  were  the  same  as  those  above  mentioned.  In  one 
instance,  a  gland  was  completely  converted  into  pus,  which  was  retained  only 
by  a  thin  sac,  and  must  have  been  effused  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  had 
death  been  postponed  for  a  few  days.  (Eecherches  aur  la  gastrO'enferite.) 
Even  the  enteric  inflammation  and  ulceration  which  attend  phthisis,  not  nn- 
frequently  give  rise  to  common  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Thus, 
Louis  states  that,  when  the  glands  were  not  found  tuberculated  in  these  cases, 
they  were  often  increased  in  size,  and  more  or  less  reddened. 

That  they  are  also  subject  to  ordinary  chronic  inflammation  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica,  they  are  sometimes  observed, 
apon  dissection,  to  be  enlarged,  compact,  and  hardened,  though  less  indurated 
than  in  scirrhus,  and  without  tuberculous  deposit.  (Guersent,  Diet,  de  MtdL, 
tL  439.)  It  appears  that  any  inflammation  existing  in  the  bowels  is  liable 
to  be  Fopagat^  to  these  glMids,  through  the  lacteals  by  which  the  two  parts 
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'  ore  connected.     It  is  possible,  also,  that  thej  may  be  originally  inflar 

but  little  seems  to  be  known  npon  the  subject.     Either  the  affection  is 
rare,  or  so  mild  as  seldom  to  lead  to  serious  resnlt^^. 

The  diagnosis  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is 
uncertain.  The  disease  may  be  inferred  to  exist,  should  a  patient,  wit 
any  scrofulous  symptoms,  complain  of  i)ain,  increased  by  strong  prcssui 
the  central  parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  towards  the  right  iliac  region,  ai 
the  same  time  one  or  more  roundish  tumours  be  felt  in  the  same  par 
means  of  a  very  careful  examination.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
depth  of  the  mesentery,  the  want  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the  tumi 
and  the  frequently  swollen  state  of  the  alxlomen,  tliis  could  very  sel 
happen.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  towards  resolution 
if  suppuration  commences,  the  pus  is  generally  absorbed.  The  only  da 
to  be  apprehended  is,  that  an  abscess  may  form,  and  o])en  into  tlie  peritc 
cavity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  event  lias  sometimes  occu: 
But,  more  frequently,  the  pus  would  probably  find  a  safer  outlet  into 
bowel  by  means  of  adhesion  and  ulcerative  absorption.  Where  the  diagi 
is  so  vague,  little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment.  Fortunately,  the  meas 
calculated  to  relieve  the  enteritis  in  which  the  affection  generally  origin 
are  all  that  will  be  required. 

Scrofulous  or   Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Mesenteric^  Olands. —  2 
Mesenterica. — Scro/u la  Mesenkrica. — Alrojth ia  Mesenterica. 

This  disease  is  confined  to  no  period  of  life,  having  been  observed  in 
fcDtus  of  six  or  seven  months,  and  in  old  age ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  c 
hood.  By  far  the  largest  ju'oportion  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  o; 
and  ten  years.  The  complaint  is  not  common  in  this  country,  at  least 
distinct  affection.  It  is  more  frequent  in  Europe.  Guersent  stiit^js  thi 
the  Ilopital  des  En/ans  at  Paris,  where  no  one  is  admitted  under  one  ; 
or  over  sixteen,  the  proi)ortion  of  tubercuhms  mesenteric  cases  to  the  \» 
number  of  deaths,  may  be  for  boys  five  or  six,  for  girls  from  six  to  eighi 
cent.  {Dirt,  de  MOd.,  vi.  436.)  But  this  was  under  circumstances,  bot 
regards  age  and  situation,  most  favourable  to  the  disease.  Bayle  give 
general  proportion  at  scarcely  four  in  the  hundred.  (Ibid.) 

The  disease  is  associated,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  with  other  re 
of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  which  are  often  much  more  serious  than  i 
and  not  unfrequenlly  completely  mask  its  symptoms,  so  that  it  is  lir>t 
covered  upon  dissection.  Louis  found  the  mesenteric  glands  more  or 
tuberculated  in  2o  out  of  102  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption.  (/iVc/jrr 
8ur  la  jihtJiisie.)  Ciironic  inllammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels. so 
mon  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  complaint,  are  very  frequent  complica 
of  the  mesenteric  allection  ;  and  it  is  occasionally  associated  also  with  tub* 
lous  peritonitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine,  ric 
tuberculated  bronchial  glands,  and  various  other  forms  of  scrofula.  In 
of  these  cases,  it  is  either  altogether  secondary,  or  at  most  of  little  ci>mj 
tive  importance.  Occasionally,  howevt^r,  the  scrofulous  diathesis  appea 
expend  itself  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  nj)on  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  \* 
case  the  disease  may  be  distinct  and  prominent. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  a  case  of  tabes  nn 
terica  are  very  ambiguous.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  number  beloi 
tlie  associated  diseases,  and  comparatively  few  to  the  proper  allection  oj 
mesenteric  glands.  Nevertheless,  as  they  actually  occur  in  this  associa 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  presented  in  one  view.  The  folio 
are  those  usually  enumerated.  The  appetite  is  irregular,  sometimes  fe 
and  sometimes  voracious  or  perverted.     Occasionally  there  is  YomitiD 
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glairy  matter.  The  bowels  are  either  costive,  or  affected  with  diarrhcea;  and 
the  discharges  arc  usually  unhealthy,  being  mucous,  bloody,  or  otherwise  dis- 
coloured, and  sometimes  of  a  clayey  or  chalky  appearance.  There  is  frequent 
abdominal  pain,  which  is  sometimes  acute  and  colicky,  sometimes  dull  and 
continuous,  and  is  usually  increased  by  pressure.  But  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  and  tlie  one  generally  regarded  as  most  characteristic, 
is  tumefaction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation,  evinced 
especially  in  the  extremities.  The  features  are  also  shrunken,  the  surface 
pale,  and  the  strength  greatly  depressed.  A  livid  appearance  may  sometimes 
be  observed  beneatii  or  around  the  eyes.  The  secretions  are  often  perverted ; 
the  breath  being  offensive,  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  sour  or  otherwise 
disagreeable,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  of  a  whitish  or  milky  colour.  The 
child  is  usually  dull  and  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  pulse  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  accelerated,  especially  towards  evening,  when  there  is  often  an 
accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  followed  by  perspiration  early  in  the 
morning.  Cough  is  a  frequent  symptom.  At  length  hectic  fever  sets  in,  the 
emaciation  becomes  extreme,  effusion  begins  to  appear  in  the  extremities,  and 
sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  is  cut  off  by 
the  supervention  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

But  none  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  mesenteric  disease,  and  there  are  none  which  may  not  proceed  from 
other  causes.  The  deranged  appetite,  vomiting,  irregular  alvine  evacuations, 
and  abdominal  pains,  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  enteritis  or  intestinal  ul- 
ceration, which  are  often  present.  The  chalky  stools,  instead  of  consisting, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  of  the  chyle  which  is  evacuated  because  uiui])le  to 
pass  through  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  are  j>robably  in  general  aseriljuble 
to  a  suspension  or  perversion  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  milky  urine  to 
au  excess  of  earthy  i)hosphates.  The  swelling  of  the  abd:;men  may  dej)ciid 
on  derangement  of  bowels,  or  chronic  peritonitis,  and  probably  does  in  general 
depend  mainly  on  the  first-mentioned  eause.  The  emaciation,  paleness,  hectic, 
Ac,  are  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  tuberculous  disease,  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  the  system.  The  whole  series  of  symptoms  may 
exist  without  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Nor  is  this  complaint,  when  it  does  occur,  necessarily  attended  with  any  of 
the  enumerated  symptoms.  The  mesenteric  glands  occasionally  become  tul)er- 
culated,  swell  largely,  and  advance  even  to  the  stage  of  maturation,  witiiout 
pcR-eplibly  deranging  the  health;  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  first 
revealed  by  dissection,  after  death  from  some  other  cause.  Striking  ca.ses  of 
this  kind  are  recordeil  by  Bayle  and  Morgagni.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the 
patient  is  represented  as  havuig  been  very  fat,  showing  that  the  chyle  finds 
access  into  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  emaciation  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  non-absurption  of 
the  chyle,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lacteals;  but  the  existence  of 
cases  such  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  Boker,  a  (irerman 
anatomist,  was  always  able  to  inject  the  diseased  glands  with  mercury,  their 
absorbents  being  quite  permeable  (Cyc.  of  Frari.  MaL^  Lond.,  1?<35,  iv. 
149),  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  ex])lanation.  There  is,  in  most  cases, 
abundant  cause  for  the  loss  of  flesh  in  the  coexistence  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  various  organs,  and  the  exhausting  irritation  of  system  which  this  occa- 
sions. In  those  instances  of  tabes  mesenterica  in  which  no  symptoms  are 
exhibited  during  life,  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  glands,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  which,  in  active 
cases,  always  attends  the  tuberculous  deposit.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  disease  may  run  it.s  whole  course  to 
health  again,  undiscovered;  the  tuberculous  matter  being  absorbed  after 
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maturatioQ.  Bat,  when  of  considerable  extent,  it  probably  sooner  or  lati 
becomes  active,  from  the  necessity  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  to  tl 
escape  of  the  foreign  matter. 

In  many  cases,  inflammation  of  the  glands  attends  the  disease  from  its  vei 
commencement,  either  preceding  the  taberclcs  or  excited  by  them,  and  m 
unfrcquently  involving  also  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bowel  or  perit 
nenm.  There  may,  at  the  same  time,  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  of  the  eon 
plications  before  alluded  to ;  and  the  symptoms  will  vary  with  the  amoui 
and  nature  of  the  associated  aflections.  The  whole  train  of  phenomena  aboi 
enumerated  may  be  presented,  or  those  only  which  indicate  either  enterii 
peritoneal,  or  pectoral  disease,  besides  the  mesenteric,  according  as  one  ( 
another  of  these  complications  may  exist 

But  what  are  the  symptoms  which  chnractcrize  the  aflection  of  the  mesci 
tery  itself,  and  which  may  serve  to  point  it  out,  whether  isolated  or  connecte 
with  others  ?  These  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  because  dissection  ver 
seldom  affords  the  means  of  verifying  the  inferences  drawn  during  life;  fati 
cases  being  almost  always  greatly  complicated.  Conjecturally,  however,  th 
following  may  be  stated  as  characteristic  symptoms;  viz.,  a  steady  dull  pai 
in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  extending  to  the  back,  and  inclining  toward 
the  right  iliac  region;  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure  either  backward  froi 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  forward  from  the  lumbar  region ;  th 
increase  of  the  pain  by  sudden  jars  of  the  frame,  as  by  coughing,  sneezing 
jumping,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  its  j>erscverance  for  months  or  even  years,  witi 
remission  in  summer  and  exacerbation  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Beside 
these,  a  general  acceleration  of  pulse,  occasional  fever,  especially  towards  even 
ing,  loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  and  various  sympathetic  derangements  of  th 
neighbouring  organs,  such  as  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  nausea  and  vomiting 
disordered  hepatic  secretion,  kc,  might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  pressur 
of  the  enlarged  glands,  moreover,  sometimes  occasions  derangement  in  th 
functions  of  the  contiguous  viscera.  Thus,  according  to  Andral,  by  compress 
ing  the  pylorus,  they  have  simulated  scirrhus  of  this  passage,  and,  by  o|>eratinj 
in  a  like  manner  upon  the  biliary  ducts,  have  induced  jaundice.  But  tb 
only  unequivocal  sij^n  of  the  disease  is  the  actual  discovery,  by  the  touch,  c 
hard  roundish,  or  knobbed  tumours  in  tlie  region  of  the  mesentery.  It  no 
unfrcquently  happens  that  the  glands  I)ecome  so  mmh  enlarged,  espeeially a 
an  advanced  period  of  the  complaint,  as  to  be  readily  felt  upon  a  careful  ex 
aniination.  When  this  evidence  is  joined  to  that  of  the  symptoms  abov 
enumerated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  exhibits  signs  of  a  serofulon 
constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Hardenui 
feces  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  glands;  but  there  can  be  litd 
danger  of  such  an  error,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  feculent  accumulations  c 
this  kind  are  confined  to  the  large  intestines,  and  must  o(x:upy  a  seat  diflereu 
from  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  progress  of  tabes  mesenterica  is  very  generally  slow,  often  contiuuin] 
for  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  not  unfrequcntly  terminates  fa 
vourably,  when  not  complicated  with  otiier  incnrable  aflections.  Jn  fact,  i 
almost  all  fatal  cases,  death  is  owing  less  to  the  disease  of  the  mesentery  thai 
to  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  peritonitis,  tuberculous  hydrocephaluf 
intestinal  ulceration,  or  spinal  disease,  separate  or  more  or  less  conjoined 
When  death  results  directly  from  the  diseased  glands,  it  must  generally  be  ii 
consequence  of  the  discharge  of  their  contents  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavitj 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  tumours,  an( 
the  escape  of  their  tuberculous  and  puruloid  matter.  Cases  have  occurrw 
in  which  adhesion  to  the  abdominal  parietes  was  established,  and  the  mattei 
discharged  externally  by  means  of  ulceration ;  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
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that,  by  the  same  process,  it  sometimes  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  is  eyacoated  per  anum.  In  either  of  these  events,  recovery  may 
take  place. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^In  most  cases,  the  glands  arc,  in  the  early  stages, 
red,  swollen,  and  somewhat  hardened ;  but  sometimes  they  are  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  inflammation,  and  even  paler  than  in  health.  The  taberculoos 
matter  exists  in  roundish  or  irregular  granules,  which  are  often  more  or  less 
aggregated,  or  in  small  flat  plates  or  layers ;  and  may  be  deposited  either  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  immediately  exterior  to  it,  beneath  its  perito- 
neal covering.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  found  in  the  latter  position  in  those 
cases  which  are  unattended  with  inflammation.  The  substance  of  the  gland, 
pressed  upon  by  the  increasing  tubercles,  is  either  absorbed,  or  forced  within 
smaller  limits,  and  sometimes  quite  disappears ;  the  glands  being  transformed 
into  masses  of  tuberculous  matter.  These  are  isolated  or  connected,  and  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  ^gg^  or,  according  to  Portal,  even 
the  head  of  an  infant.  Sometimes  the  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  in 
layers  between  the  laminsd  of  the  mesentery.  This  matter  is  generally,  from 
the  first,  dull-white  or  yellowish,  and  is  very  seldom  of  that  gray  colour  and 
transparency,  which  often  characterizes  the  commencement  of  pulmonary 
tubercles.  It  undergoes  the  various  stages  of  softening  to  which  similar 
deposits  are  liable  elsewhere,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  a  sero-puruloid 
liquid,  with  curdy  flakes  intermingled.  But  this  condition  of  the  glands  is 
not  often  observed  upon  dissection  ;  as  death  generally  occurs  from  other  dis- 
eases before  the  period  of  complete  maturation.  Occasionally,  glands  are 
found  filled  with  a  calcareous  or  gypseous  matter,  which  has  probably  taken 
the  place  of  the  tuberculous ;  and,  in  some  instances,  this  matter  has  been 
observed  surrounded  by  a  bony  shell. 

In  relation  to  contiguous  structures,  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  perfectly 
sound,  sometimes  inflamed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  small  tubercles 
between  it  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels  may  also  be  either  sound,  or  variously  diseased.  It  is  sometimes  red- 
dened, especially  about  the  csecal  extremity  of  the  ileum,  and  frequently 
ulcerated,  the  ulcers  being  small  or  large,  superficial  or  deep,  and  in  various 
stages  of  progress.  Not  unfrequently  the  omenta  are  found  inflamed  and 
taberculated,  and  the  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  similarly  affected. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
external  scrofula.  The  strumous  diathesis  necessary  to  its  development  may 
be  inherited,  or  may  be  the  result  of  various  agencies  calculated  to  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  system  and  impoverish  the  blood.  (See  page  771.)  The  milk 
of  mothers  or  nurses,  themselves  scrofulous  in  fact,  or  in  their  constitutional 
tendencies,  is  said  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  As  in  many  other  affections, 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  predisposition  are  of  themselves  sufficient, 
by  their  long-continued  action,  to  bring  on  the  complaint ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  hastened  by  exciting  causes,  and  especially  by  such  as  irritate 
or  inflame  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  exanthematous  fevers,  and 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  are  among  these  causes.  In  the  same  light  may 
be  considered  the  cure  of  external  scrofula  by  local  measures,  which  do  not 
modify  the  general  tendencies  of  the  system.  From  the  character  of  the 
caoses,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  must  be  most  frequent  among 
the  poor,  and  very  apt  to  prevail  in  large  hospitals  crowded  with  children ; 
mad  such  is  really  the  case.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  private  families  in 
affiaent  or  comfortable  circumstances. 

TreatmenL — Of  the  treatment  very  little  need  be  said ;  as  it  is  almost 
identical,  so  far  as  regards  constitutional  measures,  with  that  already  detailed 
under  the  head  of  external  scrofula.   Any  modifications  that  may  be  deemed 
VOL,  I.  50 
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necessary  would  have  reference  generally  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  t 
liver,  which  are  more  frequently  disordered  in  this  form  of  scrofula  than 
that  which  attacks  the  external  glands.  Few  causes  are  probably  more  inf 
ential  in  awakening  the  scrofulous  predisposition  in  the  mesenteric  glan 
than  intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation,  and  a  torpid  condition  of  the  li^ 
giving  rise  to  congestion  of  the  whole  portal  circle.  Hence  the  great  i: 
portance  of  attending  to  the  condition  of  these  parts.  Constipation  shoe 
be  obviated,  acid  or  other  irritating  contents  of  the  bowels  should  be  neutri 
ized  or  removed,  vitiated  secretion  should  be  corrected,  and  the  liver  if  torf 
stimulated  to  increased  action.  These  various  indications  may  be  met  by  t 
use  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  daily,  every  other  day,  or  at  longer  interval 
combined  or  alternated  with  mild  cathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  ms 
nesia,  or  one  of  the  purgative  salts ;  and  aided  by  mild  tonics  and  aromati 
when  called  for  by  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  To  correct  acidity,  o 
of  the  antacids  may  be  conjoined  with  the  tonics  and  cathartics ;  that  o 
being  preferred  which  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances ;  as,  I 
example,  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  indicated,  cht 
or  other  form  of  carl)onnte  of  lime  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  a 
the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates,  when  neither  laxatives  nor  astr 
g^nts  are  wanted.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  should  positive  signs 
intestinal  or  peritoneal  inflammation  exist,  recourse  should  be  had  to  aD 
phlogistic  measures,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  system,  and  to  t 
violence  of  the  local  affection.  General  bleeding,  however,  will  seldom 
admissible.  The  warm  bath,  used  frequently,  will,  under  these  circumstanc 
be  found  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  the  other  measures. 

Another  point  of  treatment,  in  which  this  affection  differs  somewhat  fn 
external  scrofula,  is  the  greater  attention  which  the  local  disease  reqnir 
In  tabes  niesenterica,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  if  possih 
the  maturation  of  the  tumours,  and  to  favour  the  absorption  of  the  tubeit 
lous  matter.  Especial  cure  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  correct  any  aci 
inflammation  of  the  glands,  which  accelerates  the  march  of  the  tubercuk 
affection,  if  it  do  not  call  it  into  action.  When  signs  of  such  a  conditi 
exist,  leeches  or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  if  the  strength  oft 
patient  permit,  and  these  should  be  aided  by  fomentations,  emollient  ca 
plasms,  and  blisters.  In  purely  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  gentle  and  loi 
continued  friction  over  the  abdomen,  rubefacient  liniments,  stimulating  pi 
ters,  or  pustulalion  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  will  be  preferable, 
promote  absorption  of  the  tumours,  nothing  will  be  found  so  efficient  as  1 
free  application  of  ointment  of  iodine  to  the  belly,  persevered  in  for  a  C( 
siderable  time.  Great  advantajre  may  also  ensue  from  the  usic  of  iodide 
potassium  internally,  in  doses  as  large  as  the  system  of  the  patient  will  si 
port.  This  remedy  is  preferable  to  mercury,  from  the  circum.stance,  th 
while  iodine  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  rather  tends  to  support  the  vi 
functions  than  otherwise,  the  mercurials,  though  they  may  correct  existing 
flammation  of  the  glands,  if  pushed  to  salivation,  leave  a  condition  of  i 
bility  behind  highly  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  i 
consequently  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  nmtter.  The  use  of  merci 
should  be  restricted  to  its  purgative  action,  and  its  alterative  influence  on 
functions,  especially  that  (.►f  the  liver. 

For  whatever  else  is  requisite  in  the  curative,  palliative,  or  prophylac 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  upon  exter 
scrofula.  (See  paye  TT3.)  In  its  earlier  stages,  much  may  be  expected  fr 
appropriate  treatment ;  and,  even  when  the  glands  have  become  so  mi 
enlarged  as  to  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  no  ress 
to  despair.     One  cause,  probably,  of  the  frequent  failures  is,  that  the  circa 
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stances  of  those  aiTected  are  often  snch  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  mea- 
sures best  calculated  to  obTiate  the  diathesis,  such  as  exercise,  fresh  air, 
wholesome  and  nntritioas  food,  and  whatever  tends  to  cheer  the  mind,  and 
invigorate  the  bodily  functions.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  snppa- 
ration;  and  ^hectic  fever,  with  emaciation,  night  sweats,  and  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  has  set  in,  little  else  can  be  expected  from  remedies  than  simple 
palliation. 

SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BESPIRATOBY  0B0AN& 

Prbyiously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  diseases 
of  these  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  means  of  dia- 
gnosis, which,  being  applicable  to  many  of  the  affections  in  common,  cannot 
be  appropriately  treated  of  in  connection  with  any  one  of  them  exclusively. 
These  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  auscultation,  percussion,  inspec- 
tion, manual  application,  and  measurement,  which  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

AtiscuUaiion. 

By  this  term,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  meant  the  act  of  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ear  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  instrument  denomi- 
nated the  stethoscope.  The  proper  methods  of  practising  auscultation  are 
safficiently  explained  elsewhere.  (See  page  209.)  It  is  here  to  be  considered 
only  in  its  application  to  respiratory  complaints. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  preliminarily,  that  the  sounds  heard  in  aus- 
cultation, or  developed  in  percussion,  vary  in  qualify^  inlensUy^  and  pxtchf 
independently  of  those  differences  which  depend  on  duration  and  succession. 
By  the  quality  of  sound  is  meant  its  peculiar  character,  that  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  sounds,  however  similar  they  may  be  in  the 
other  properties  referred  to.  Intensity  has  reference  to  the  degree  of  strength, 
pitch  to  that  of  elevation.  Differences  in  these  respects  often  have  important 
dgpnificance  in  diagnosis. 

In  employing  this  method  of  diagnosis,  it  is  often  advisable  to  examine 
the  chest  in  different  stages,  and  states  of  respiration ;  because  the  sounds 
are  materially  modified  in  these  varying  conditions ;  and  occasionally  a  sound 
is  evolved  in  one  condition  which  might  not  be  heard  in  another,  or  might 
be  heard  so  imperfectly  as  to  lead  to  incorrect  inferences.  Thus,  the  patient 
should  be  first  examined  while  breathing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  should 
afterwards  be  directed  to  breathe  quickly  or  forcibly,  to  take  a  long  breath, 
or  to  exhaust  his  lungs  more  ox  less  completely,  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  time 
after  inspiration  or  expiration,  to  speak,  to  cough,  or  in  fine  to  make  any 
other  modification  of  the  respiratory  act,  which  may  be  thought  capable  of 
ftimishing  more  precise  materials  for  judgment  As  the  sounds  produced 
even  in  perfect  health  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  so  that  what  would 
be  morbid  in  one  might  be  quite  normal  in  another,  it  is  proper  to  compare 
each  individual  with  himself;  in  other  words,  to  examine  the  chest  at  different 
periods,  and  especially  to  examine  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  at  correspond- 
\ng  points,  so  as  to  detect  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  them.  Should 
one  side  yield  results  decidedly  different  from  the  other,  allowance  being  made 
toft  the  Yerj  few  natural  diversities,  the  existence  of  disease  may  be  considered 
as  bigblj  probable. 

Tlw  eoondfl  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration,  which  are  the  sub- 
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jects  of  this  process,  are,  firBt,  those  directly  rcsnltiDg  from  inspiration 
expiration,  and  secondly ,  those  of  the  voice,  including  coughing. 

1.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  two  distinct  sounds  are  scnsibU 
auscultation ;  one  called  the  ve^icular^  because  supposed  to  depend  upon 
passage  of  air  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  into  the 
cells ;  the  other  bronchial  or  tubals  because  generated  in  the  bronchial  tul 
and  probably  caused  by  the  air  impinging  upon  their  sides  in  its  moyen 
through  them. 

The  vesicular  sound,  sometimes  designated  as  the  respiralory  murmm 
heard  over  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  proper  structure  of  the  lu 
comes  into  contact  with  its  walls.  It  is  produced  chiefly  during  inspirat 
and  results  probably  in  part  from  the  vibrations  occasioned  in  the  mil 
tubes  and  cells  by  the  impulse  of  the  air,  and  in  part  from  the  dilatatioi 
the  cells  themselves.  During  expiration,  though  of  the  same  character, 
sound  is  very  faint,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  owing  probably  to 
circumstance,  that  the  motion  of  the  air  now  commences  in  the  cells,  an 
at  first  too  feeble  to  give  rise  to  other  than  very  feeble  vibrations.  Betw 
the  murmur  of  inspiration  and  that  of  expiration,  the  interval  is  almost 
short  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  two  may  practically  be  considered  as  ( 
tinuous.  In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  sound,  it  is  a  soft,  diffused  n 
mur,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  breeze  among  gi 
leaves,  but  is  best  appreciated  by  applying  the  ear  to  those  portions  of 
chest,  where  it  exists  in  greatest  purity.  It  does  not  appreciably  diffei 
corresponding  points  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  thorax.  It  is  purest  in 
lateral  and  lower  portions,  where  the  bronchial  tubes  are  finest  The  so 
varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  perfect  health.  It  is  increasec 
intensity  by  whatever  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of  respiration,  an< 
prolonged  by  a  full  breath.  Thus,  when  naturally  feeble,  so  as  to  be  ] 
ceived  with  difficulty,  it  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  directing  the  patien 
breathe  rapidly,  or  to  cough ;  the  inspiration  which  follows  the  latter 
being  usually  quick  and  forcible.  Its  intensity  varies  much  in  different  ii 
viduals.  It  is  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  amplitude  of  the  cl 
and  the  thinness  of  it.s  walls.  Hence,  the  sound  is  usually  more  distinc 
thin  and  lank  persons,  than  in  those  who  are  fat  or  muscular.  It  is  at 
the  frciieral  average  in  hysterical  women,  and  men  of  excitable  nervous  \ 
stitution,  in  consequence  of  their  rajud  breathing.  In  women  the  80un< 
usually  louder  than  in  men,  and  in  children  much  more  so  than  in  adi 
Hence,  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  puerile ,  w^berever  met  with,  when 
vesicular  niurnmr  is  very  loud.  In  old  age,  the  sound  becomes  much  wea 
while  its  duration,  which  is  diminished  duruig  inspiration,  is  increased  in 
piration.  Hence,  breathing  of  this  kind  is  called  senile.  But  sometii 
also,  even  when  all  circumstances  are  apparently  similar,  the  respiratory  i 
mur  may  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals,  being  loud  in  some  and 
feeble  in  others,  without  any  ai)preciable  cause.  When,  in  the  same  per 
the  sound  is  much  weaker  on  one  side  than  at  the  corresponding  part  of 
opposite  side,  or  when  two  points  on  the  same  side  materially  differ  in 
respect,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  disease. 

The  bronchial  or  tubal  sound  has  a  blowing  character,  such  as  ma 
produced,  out  of  the  body,  by  causing  air  to  pass  quickly  through  a  tube 
may  be  imitated,  in  its  different  degR»es,  by  voluntary  modification  of  the 
pacity  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  inspiratioi 
expiration,  so  as  to  produce  audible  breathing.  It  is  harsher  and  of  hij 
pitch  than  the  vesicular,  and  quite  distinct  from  it.  The  part  at  whic 
may  be  heard  in  its  greatest  intensity  is  over  the  trachea,  and  in  that  sii 
tion  it  is  sometimes  called  tracheal;  but  this  differs  only  in  degree  from 
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Bonnd  yielded  by  the  bronchia,  and  therefore  scarcely  merits  a  distinct 
name.  It  is  perceived,  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  over  the  bronchia 
where  they  enter  the  root  of  the  Inngs,  and,  from  that  point,  gradually 
diminishes,  as  the  tubes  ramify  and  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  pulmo- 
nary stmctorc,  until  it  is  at  length  entirely  lost.  The  bronchial  sound  is 
heard  characteristically  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  may  be 
distinguished  for  some  distance  upon  each  side,  under  the  clavicle  anteriorly, 
and  between  the  scapulae  posteriorly.  It  is  more  distinct,  both  before 
and  behind,  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  greater  caliber 
of  the  tube  proceeding  to  the  right  lung.  That  it  cannot  be  heard  over 
the  whole  chest,  is  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  soft  spongy  structure 
of  the  lungs,  which  deadens  the  sound,  so  that  it  is  inaudible  unless  the 
tube  is  large,  or  very  near  the  surface.  It  differs  strikingly  from  the  vesi- 
cular in  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  nearly  as  loud  and  long-continuod  in 
expiration  as  in  inspiration,  and  sometimes  more  so,  and  of  a  higher  pitch, 
and  that  instead  of  being  nearly  continuous  in  these  two  acts,  it  suflers  a 
distinct  interruption  between  them.  The  reason  of  these  differences  is  ob- 
Tions.  In  any  given  space  from  which  the  bronchial  sound  can  reach  the 
ear,  the  entering  and  returning  currents,  being  of  about  equal  velocity,  and 
acting  through  an  equal  extent  of  tube,  produce  about  an  equal  amount  of 
ribratory  movement  and  consequently  of  sound,  both  as  regards  intensity  and 
duration ;  while,  as  the  entering  column  is  arrested  before  the  returning 
movement  commences  in  the  cells,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  time  must 
elapse,  after  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  inspiration,  before  tlie  imj)ulse 
which  produces  that  of  expiration  can  reach  the  part.  Both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances are  wanting  at  the  point  at  which  the  current  of  air  begins  to 
return,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  place  in  which  the  vesicular  sound  is  gene- 
rated. In  parts  of  the  chest  in  which  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs 
exists,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  is  still  audible,  the  two  sounds  are 
Bometimes  so  commingle<l  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished,  and  the  kind 
of  respiration  is  produced  which  has  been  called  rough,  hnrnh,  or  rHd(\  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  this  mixed  resjiiration,  is  a  ])rolonged 
expiratory  sound,  with  an  appreciable  interval  between  that  and  the  inspira- 
tory. Dr.  Austin  Flint  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  higher  ])itch 
of  the  expiratory  sound,  as  a  sign  of  this  kind  of  respiration,  for  whirh  he 
proposes  the  name  of  hroncho-vcsicular^  as  more  exjiressive  than  that  of 
rude  respiration. 

The  sounds  of  the  chest  hitherto  treated  of  are  those  of  healthy  res]>ira- 
tion.  They  should  be  well  studied  on  the  living  sul)ject,  in  order  to  serve  as 
points  of  comparison  with  the  same  sounds  niociified  by  disease,  or  with  new 
ones  which  may  arise  from  morbid  states  of  the  chest. 

The  vei<tcular  sound  is  liable  to  various  changes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
become  morbidly  loud  and  prolonged,  the  latter  alteration  taking  place  more 
especially  during  expiration.  Whatever  has  a  tendency,  by  imj>airing,  sus- 
pending, or  destroying  the  respiratory  function  in  one  part  of  the  lungs,  to 
throw  an  increa«!ed  duty  upon  the  renuiinder,  will  be  likely  to  render  the  sound 
in  the  latter  porticm  more  intense.  Hence,  tight  bandages  around  the  Inwor 
part  of  the  chest  occasion  a  louder  vesicular  murmur  in  the  upj)er.  Tlie  same 
etTect  is  produced  by  obstructions  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  excluding  tho  air 
from  a  portion  of  the  lungs;  by  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  st mature  ; 
by  compression  from  tumours,  effused  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from 
other  causes;  and  even  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  so  considerable  as  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Whatever,  too,  produces  a 
general  morbid  increase  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  respiration,  will  give 
greater  intensity,  other  tilings  being  e({nal,  to  the  vesicular  murmur,  which 
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tbas  becomes  a  pathological  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sonnd  mi 
morbidly  weakened  or  altogether  suppressed,  in  any  particular  part  o: 
chest,  by  a  partial  or  complete  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
whether  this  obstruction  exists  in  the  tubes  conveying  the  air,  or  arises 
a  filling  up,  compression,  or  w^ant  of  expansibility  of  the  cells  themselv< 

Nor  is  a  mere  increase  or  diminution  of  intensity  the  only  change  to  vi 
this  murmur  is  liable.  It  is  occasionally  deranged  in  various  ways,  in  i 
ence  to  its  duration  and  continuity.  Sometimes  it  is  not  audible  at  the 
mencemcnt  of  a  respiratory  movement,  but  becomes  so  before  its  close ; 
again,  though  audible  at  the  beginning,  it  ceases  before  the  inspirati^ 
completed.  The  former  irregularity  may  be  ascribed  to  an  impediment  v 
is  capable  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  portion  o 
lungs,  but  is  overcome  by  a  continuance  of  the  inspiratory  movement, 
bronchitis  partially  closing  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  pleuritic  effusion  ]: 
ing  with  a  certain  but  not  irresistible  force  upon  the  lungs ;  the  lutU 
some  obstacle  which,  though  it  admits  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  ])ass,  r 
a  full  inspiration,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  certain  cases  of  fixed  com 
sion  of  the  air-cells  short  of  obliteration.  Sometimes  the  murmur,  inste: 
being  thus  abbreviated  at  the  commencement  or  close,  is  interrupted  or 
ing,  coming  to  the  ear  in  successive  irregular  fragments,  oM'ing  to  some  c 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  which  renders  inspiration  painful,  and  bi 
its  continuity.  Not  unfrequently  the  murmur  is  wavy  rather  than  in  term 
as  if  there  were  a  remittent  resistance  to  the  inspiration,  sufficient  to  dim 
without  checking  it.  Still  another  irregularity  is  the  occurrence  of  a  dei 
and  readily  appreciable  interval  between  the  sounds  of  inspiration  and  < 
ration,  attributable  to  some  im[)ediment  in  the  bronchial  tubes  interfering 
the  ready  exit  of  the  air,  or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  as  has  been  supp 
to  permanent  distension  of  the  air-cells,  as  in  emphysema.  It  may  be  pi 
also  to  state,  in  this  place,  that  agitation  of  the  patient,  at  the  commence 
of  an  examination,  sometimes  induces  temporarily  a  condition  of  the  i 
ratory  passages,  in  which,  though  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  act,  air 
not  enter  the  cells  freely,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  is  not  heard.  To  i 
false  inferences,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  always  proper  to  rank 
other  examination  after  the  ajritation  alhided  to  has  subsided. 

The  character  of  the  vesicular  sound  is  sometimes  morbidlv  altered 
has  before  been  stated  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest  when.*  the  broii 
and  vesicular  sounds  are  Ijoth  heard  in  the  healthv  state,  the  two  be 
mingled,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  roucfh  or  rude  respiration. 
fre(|ueutly  occurs,  as  a  result  of  disease,  in  other  parts  of  the  chest 
usually  de])ends  on  a  certain  degree  of  condensation  in  the  pulmonary  ti 
which  renders  it  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  without  an  obliteration  o 
air-celLs.  The  bronchial  respiration  thus  becomes  audible,  and  modifit^ 
vesicular,  which  may  either  be  feeble  or  increased,  according  as  the  cell 
more  or  less  affected.  It  is  in  expiration  that  this  change  is  more  csjie^ 
observable ;  the  expiratory  murmur  being  increased  in  intensity  and  dun 
and  having  more  of  the  harsh  blowing  character  of  the  proper  bror 
sound  than  the  murmur  of  insjuration.  This  modification  of  the  ]>ulmr 
sound  is  often  of  considerable  value,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  incipient  tub 
pneumonia,  or  ])leurisy. 

The  bronchial  sound  also  is  liable  to  morbid  irregularities.  Ter 
quently,  in  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  heard  without  the  accompanimi 
the  respiratory  murmur,  in  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  is  usually  quite 
dible.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  res])iration  is  said  to  be  hrvm 
The  sound  docs  not  materially  differ  from  that  which  is  heartl  in  health, 
the  root  of  the  lungs.     The  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  how 
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are  for  an  obvions  reason  less  distinct  from  each  other  and  more  continuous. 
The  bronchial  respiration  may  depend  upon  a  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary 
tissae,  and  an  obliteration,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  air-cells.  The  air 
is  admitted  into  the  larger  tubes,  but  not  into  the  minute  ramifications,  or 
into  the  pulmonary  yesicles.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  greater  solidity  of 
the  intermediate  structure,  that  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  blowing  sound  is  even  louder  than  over  the  trachea,  probably  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  surface  of  contact  with  the  air,  consequent  upon 
the  multiplication  of  the  tubes ;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
soand  made  by  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tubes,  that  also  of 
the  larger  tubes,  and  even  of  the  trachea,  is  brought  to  the  ear,  being  con- 
veyed downward  through  the  ramifications,  and  thence  to  the  surface 
through  the  solidified  lung.  The  blowing  character  of  respiration  may  also 
be  induced  by  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  without  condensation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue;  but  in  this  case  the  vesicular  murmur  is  mixed  with  it.  The 
strongest  effect  is  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  existing  jointly  with 
consolidation  of  the  tissue.  In  violent  dyspnoea,  the  bronchial  respira- 
tion may  sometimes  be  heard  over  the  whole  chest  without  any  change  of 
stractare. 

Bronchial  respiraiion  may  be  diffused  equably  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  lung,  and  proceed  apparently  from  a  great  number  of  smaller  tubes ;  or  it 
may  be  limited^  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  tubes  only,  the  smaller  rami- 
fications being  filled  or  consolidated  along  with  the  air-celLs.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  medium  being  denser,  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  sound,  which  is 
therefore  more  distinct,  louder,  and  of  a  metallic  character,  as  if  produced  in 
a  brass  pipe.  In  this  state,  the  respiration  may  be  called  iubal  or  tubular. 
Another  modification  is  the  cavernous  respiration,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  air  into  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  The  sound  is  hollow,  blowing,  metallic, 
circumscribed,  and  less  rapid  than  in  the  other  varieties.  When  the  cavity 
is  very  large,  with  dense  and  firm  walls,  the  sound  is  still  more  metallic,  and 
resembles  that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  glass  bottle.  The  respi- 
ration is  in  this  case  denominated  am p/ioric.  It  is  heard  both  in  inspiration 
and  expiration,  unless  the  opening  into  the  bronchia  is  very  small,  in  which 
case  the  expiration  is  not  distinctly  audible.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition 
that  the  amphoric  sound  may  become  sensible  through  strong  inspiration, 
when  not  heard  in  ordinary  breathing.  These  sounds  often  pa.ss  into  each 
other  by  such  insensible  gradations  that  no  accurate  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them;  and  the  cavernous  respiration  is  denied  by  Skoda  to  be  in  any 
degree  distinct  from  the  bronchial.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  none  of  these 
sounds,  except  the  amphoric,  which  may  not  be  produced  without  a  cavity  in 
cases  of  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  excavations  in  the  lungs  do  give  a  somewhat  modified  cha- 
racter to  the  bronchial  sound,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  sure 
evidence  of  a  cavity,  may,  in  conjunction  with  other  not  more  certain  signs, 
render  its  existence  extremely  probable.  The  cavernous  respiration  is  of  a 
lower  pitch  than  the  bronchial ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Flint,  diflers  from  the 
latter  also  by  the  relative  lowness  of  pitch  in  expiration  when  comi)arcd 
with  that  of  inspiration.  (Physical  Exploration,  &c.,  p.  205.)  There  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  the  nomenclature  of  Laennec  in  this  respect. 

The  morbid  sounds  hitherto  treated  of  arc  modifications  of  those  of  health. 
But  others  of  a  distinct  character  are  generated  by  disease,  and  are  highly 
important  as  signs.  These  are  called  rales  ))y  the  French,  ronchi  by  English 
authors.  I  prefer  the  former  word,  as  susceptible  of  being  adopted  into  our 
language ;  while  ronchus,  with  its  plural  ronchi,  must  always  remain  foreign 
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to  It  TheM  ralM  mftf  entlnlj  Hipenede  tlw  hwlthj  Knindi  ofthediNt, 
B^mon  qr  lea  mingle wiUi  and  maA  them.  Tbt^renk  ftom  the  pern 
of  air  throi^h  altered  tubee,  or  timmgii  liquid  or  Hmi-liqald  nattwi  o 
t^ed  in  thw,  or  from  the  Mctimi  <tf  eontigwoiia  mrCMaa,  or  the  Saiioa 
■bnormal  tinne,  in  the  renrintoiy  act.  Those  formed  in  tlie  afa<-patta| 
hare  been  Prided  into  On  017  and  the  moirt.  The  dry  mfee  an  ftnmed 
tlw  panaga  of  the  air,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  rapldi^.tlironrh  p 
tlona  of  ue  bronddal  tobea,  nurowed  dtber  by  inflammatory  thidketf 
adherent  Maedont,  ipoamodic  eontnustioii,  w  exterior  prewnra.  The  d 
Tarietiea  at  tidasoimd  are  tlienUianf  and  the  aoNorotu  niJM.  TIwmi 
ra{«a  are  prodoced  chiefly  by  the  panage  of  air  Uirongh  a  fldd  in  die  broae 
of  gicatar  or  leaa  tenaci^,  canaing  the  formation  of  a  eoccoirion  of  bnhU 
the  bnrating  of  which  occanona  the  lonnd.  They  include  the  micom  r 
•ad  ita  rarietiea,  the  crspttan^  and  the  tubor^tUanl,  Each  of  theae  reqal 
a  brief  deaeription. 

a.  The  tSriUmt  rala  ia  a  low  whittling  eonnd,  heard  both  in  inapint 
and  expiration,  or  in  either  exchuiTely,  sometimea  abort  and  iharp,  eeaa 
•Imoat  iaunedlataly,  aometimeB  prolonged  and  of  a  lower  tone,  and  prodn 
naoaUy  in  the  anaUer  bronchia,  Ihongh  it  may  occnr  in  the  laiiger  wlMn  tl 
ealiber  ia  reiy  moch  diminiahed. 

i.  The  aonorous  raie  ia  a  muaical  aonnd,  of  a  deep  or  grare  tone,  and ! 
bean  compared,  in  its  dUTerent  rarietiee,  to  the  eoorii:^  St  »  man,  tlie  hi 
■ing  of  a  gnat,  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  baaa  nc 
of  »  Tiolin.  It  rariea  greatly  in  intensity,  being  in  one  extreme  ao  low  ai 
be  Jnat  andible,  and  in  the  other  so  loud  that  it  may  t>e  beard  at  aome  1 
tanee  firom  the  chest,  without  tlie  aid  of  an  inatniment  It  may  occnr  dn 
either  ingpiration  or  expiration,  or  may  accompasy  Iwth  tbeae  moremei 
but  ia  mwe  common  in  the  latter.  It  ii  sometimea  of  abort  domtion 
oonaeqBenee  of  the  sodden  remoral  by  coi^hing  or  otherwiie  of  the  obstn 
tag  caoae,  sometimes  peitistent,  though  genenl^  occurring  intermptodlr,  1 
n&om  with  erery  soccesslTe  respiratory  mordent.  It  arises  in  the  ui 
bron^ial  tnbes,  which  alone  are  capable  of  prododng  the  grare  tone  hf  wl 
it  is  characterized.  It  is  occasionally  associated  With  the  afbitant  and  mnc 
rales.  A  modification  of  this  sonnd,  Hometimes  called  the  dry  mucous  r 
is  produced  by  a  portion  of  toagh  mncos  obstructing  a  tube,  and  yieldin; 
the  air,  during  each  inspiration,  at  short,  snccessire  intervals,  so  as  to  o( 
sion  a  ticking  or  crackling  noise,  which,  daring  very  rapid  and  forcible  brei 
ing,  becomes  continnous,  and  passes  into  the  proper  sonorous  rale. 

c.  The  mucoua  rale  is  heard  in  bronchial  tnbes  of  the  size  of  a  en 
quill  or  larger,  and  is  formed  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  liquid,  whel 
mncos,  pns,  or  blood,  of  considerable,  bnt  nneqoal  size.  It  accompanies  fa 
inspiration  and  expiration.  When  prevalent  over  a  considerable  portioi 
the  lungs,  it  may  often  be  heard  at  some  distance  fhim  the  chest.  It  is  fami 
to  most  practitioners,  as  the  sonud  which  attends  bronchitis  after  seen) 
has  become  established;  and,  in  the  stage  of  transition  ^m  the  dry  to 
secretory  state  of  the  membrane,  is  often  mixed  with  the  sibilant  and  sonoi 
rales,  forming  a  singular  combination  of  aonnds,  which  have  been  compi 
to  the  rarious  notes  of  different  birds,  singing  or  chirping  together.  In 
smaller  tnbes,  In  which  the  bubbles  art  necessarily  more  minnte,  and  the  so 
weaker,  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  submucous  rale,  an  exampli 
which  is  afforded  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  which  keepi 
slight  inflammation  in  the  small  tubes  in  their  vicinity.  When  the  air  pa 
into  a  pulmonary  cavity,  or  into  morbidly  enlai^d  bronchial  tubes  cont 
Ing  liquid,  the  soond  is  still  looser  and  coarser  than  the  mucous  rale,  aaean 
a  garbling  and  sometimes  hollow  character,  which  has  entitled  it  to  the  ■ 
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of  cavemotis  rale.  This  is  usually  more  circnmscribed,  and  confined  to  nar- 
rower limits  than  the  mncons  rale,  though,  when  owing  to  enlarged  bronchia, 
it  may  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chest. 

d.  The  crepitant  rale  is  a  very  fine,  regular,  crackling  sound,  with  minute, 
sharp,  equal  crepitations,  and  resembles  very  closely  that  made  ))y  ru})bing 
a  lock  of  hair  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  near  the  car.  It  has  been 
compared  also  to  the  crackling  of  salt,  and  to  that  produced  by  the  burning 
of  a -very  small  train  of  moist  gunpowder.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
minutest  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  the  air-cells,  and  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cessive  bursting  of  very  minute  bubbles  of  the  tenacious  secretion  which  occurs 
in  pneumonia,  of  which  affection  this  sound  is  characteristic,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Carr,  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  upon  the  separation  of  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  agglutinated  by  the  plastic  exudation.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci., 
N.  S.,  iv.  360.)  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  is  heard  only  during  in- 
spiration, and  this  fact  corresponds  with  the  ex])lanation  of  Dr.  Carr,  as  it  is 
only  during  the  expansion  of  the  air-cell  that  the  necessary  condition  for  its 
production  exists.  Or,  the  peculiarity  may  be  owing  to  the  passage,  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  entering  air,  remaining  open  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stiffness  of  the  secretion,  and  permitting  the  returning  air  to 
escape  without  resistance,  and  consequently  without  sound.  When  tliis  rale 
is  once  perceived,  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  remova))Ic, 
like  the  mucous  rale,  by  coughing,  and  thus  clearing  out  the  bronchia.  Two 
varieties  of  the  crepitant  rale  may  be  distinguished,  one  fine  as  above,  the 
other  coarser,  more  irregular,  and  often  heard  in  expiration.  The  latter 
approaches  to  the  subcrepitant. 

€.  The  subcrepitant  rale  is  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding.  The 
sound  is  bubbling,  but  the  bubbles  are  finer,  more  crackling,  and  more  regu- 
lar than  in  the  mucous,  or  its  modification  the  submucous.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  sound  of  a  liquid  in  moderate  effervescence.  It  is  heard  both  in 
inspiration  and  expiration,  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  minutest  bronchial 
tubes,  in  consequence  of  a  liquid  more  or  less  tenacious  contained  in  them. 

Variations  in  the  force  and  fulness  of  respiration  materially  affect  the  sounds 
above  described.  Some  that  are  heard  in  ordinary  breathing,  cease  when  the 
lungs  are  fully  expanded,  because  the  passage  for  the  air  is  now  free.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  bronchial  fluids  are  so  abundant  as  to  close  the  smaller 
tubes,  and  thus  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  a  forcible  and  deep 
iDspiration  will  open  them,  and  thus  enable  the  respiratory  sounds  to  be  gen- 
erated. Sometimes  the  different  sounds  are  audible  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  two  or  more  occasionally  in  the  same  part. 
Not  unfrequently  also  the  rales  are  combined  in  greater  or  less  pro])ortion 
with  the  healthy  respiratory  sounds ;  and  very  often  much  experieuce  and  a 
patient  examination  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish 
them  satisfactorily. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  in  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the 
various  rales  above  referred  to  may  be  heard,  in  like  manner  with  the  bron- 
chial respiration,  in  parts  of  the  lungs  distant  from  their  point  of  ])roduction, 
being  conveyed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  into  the  consolidated  lung,  and 
through  that  to  the  ear. 

Metallic  tinkling  is  another  morbid  sound  requiring  notice.  It  is  quick 
and  sharp,  and  resembles  that  produced  by  striking  a  i)in,  or  other  small  me- 
tallic body,  gently  against  a  glass  vessel.  Different  oj)inions  have  been  hold 
as  to  its  cause.  The  only  necessary  condition  of  parts,  universally  admitted, 
is  the  existence  of  a  cavity  of  considerable  size,  with  firm  walls,  containing 
air.  Laennec  supposed  the  simultaneous  presence  of  air  and  a  liquid  in  the 
cavity  essential  to  its  production.     It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  passage  of  a 
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bdbble  of  ■&>  dirongh  the  Uqald,  to  Ow  biii«tiB|  of  the  bulfbia  oi  th»  m 
of  th«  liqdd,  ud  to  tha  hUiag  at  »  drop  of  ooid  mittor  flpom  the  ml 
tiie  cftTit;,  throngh  ths  ■ir,  Into  tlw  UqaU.  Bat  Dr.  VHUmu  fa  prol 
oomet  In  coopering  it  u  mnlting  tnm  uj  nddon  Tllinrfloa  of  m  i 
the  eavi^,  which  la  reflected  from  ride  to  ride  of  the  walk  Hones,  not 
mtkj  anj  one  of  the  •bore  cwiaee  oocaafon  It,  bnt  the  Toiee,  tke  reii^ 
Mt,  Mid  the  different  raJee,  msj  hkve  Oie  wune  ribet ;  nw  fa  the  oo^ 
preeeDce  of  air  and  Uqntd  ebatuvtel;  utetmuty,  «■  ft  hea  beea  prodaet 
wltiei  filled  only  br  air,  and  having  no  external  eommnnicetloii,  t^  tte : 
ooncnarion  of  the  nnce  and  congh,  cairied  throogfa  eondennd  pohwnar 
■ae.  (Iteedw**  SytL  of  PracL  Med.,  mt  PneumoAorwr.)  In  pvlnu 
eaTltiee,  haring  an  external  eommnnicatioB,  It  tnamoAj  ettende  and  i 
nates  with  amphoric  reepiration,  wUdi  owea  ita  ezKenoe  to  a  alnrilar  ei 
tion  of  parti.  A  tafllcientlj  correct  idea  of  the  aonnd  may  be  obtalae 
anacnltlng  orer  the  stomach,  when  it  containa  a  certain  amount  of  ur 
Uqnld;  and  an  analogons  sonnd  is  prodneed  Ity  tearing  the  palm  of  the 
orer  the  ear,  and  then  giving  the  back  of  It  a  siiarp  t^i  wiu  the  end  a 
iagsr. 

^idum  sound  Is  a  name  ^ren  to  the  noise  prodnced  bj  the  mtibini 
gather,  dnring  respiration,  of  the  pohnonary  and  costal  pimrat  rongfaem 
an  irr^nlar  Mporition  of  coagnlable  lymph  apon  the  eorfhce.  Itfaofo 
mtlrely  morUd,  Berer  tteing  produced  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  memb 
It  coorista  nanaUy  of  a  saceenmi  of  qnick,  jetUi^  sounds,  not  ray  b 
loaa,  aaperflcial  bi  porition,  dereloped  orer  an  uncertain  but  limited  a: 
of  snrhce,  and  exceedingly  rariable  in  intensi^,  being  somettmea  aea 
audible,  sometimes  very  lond,  and,  In  the  latter  case,  (men  atteoded  wH 
teationa  of  the  walls  OT  the  chesty  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  eren  ft 
the  patient  himaet£  Sometimes  the  firiraon  soand,  when  not  oeearione 
ordinarr  breathing,  may  be  developed  by  a  deep  Inspimtion,  or  by  eongl 
In  ita  sl^hter  Taneties,  it  sometimes  cloBely  resemnes  the  aubcrepltaiit 
firom  which  it  may  be  dlstingniahed,  aocoidlng  to  Dr.  Gerfaani,  bj  leai  i 
lartty  in  the  component  aotuids,  and  by  not  ftillowliig  so  closely  the  pai 
of  the  afr.  Though  usaatly  most  obeemble  dnrlng  Inspiration,  it  Is  ] 
rally  heard  doring  both  moyementa,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  according  to  Wi 
in  expiration  alone. 

The  friction  sound  ia  not  confined  to  the  plenra  during  respiration ;  1 
produced  hy  whatever  causes  two  coutignous  surfaces  of  a  serona  merol 
to  move  upon  each  otlier,  when  raughened  by  the  exudation  of  coagv 
lymph.  It  sometimes  arisea  from  the  movements  in  the  inflamed  pi 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  and  may  be  cl 
perceived  over  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  peritoneal  inflammation  with  p 
effusion,  when  the  walls  arc  made  to  move  npon  one  of  the  solid  viscei 
npon  an  abnormal  tumour,  as  during  a  deep  inspiration,  or  by  a  chai^ 
position. 

Under  the  same  name  may  be  included  the  creaking  soujid  made  b 
movement,  during  respiration  or  the  pnlsations  of  the  heart,  of  the  eoi 
dated  layer  of  coi^ulated  lymph,  after  adhesion  between  the  oppodti 
faces  has  taken  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  internipted  fH 
sound  may  pass  by  degrees  into  the  more  continaons  creaking  aound,  ■ 
snrfaces  gradually  coalesce. 

The  friction  aonnd  is  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  walU,  i 
may  generally  be  perceived  by  the  hand ;  and  sometimefl  are  sensible  t 
patient  himaelf 

S.  The  vocal  resonant^  Is  also  a  sul^'ect  of  auscultation.  This  obvious 
dudes  cough ;  for  all  sound  formed  in  the  larynx,  above  that  of  the  brea 
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one  side  than  at  tbc  corresponding  spot  on  the  other,  or  if  it  be  heard  onl 
one  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  naturally  greater  resonance  at  the 
of  the  right  than  of  the  left  lung,  the  presumption  will  be  strong  of  the  e 
ence  of  disease.* 

j^i/ophony  is  a  name  given  to  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  supp 
to  be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  moderate  layer  of  liquid  betweei 
side  of  tlie  chest  and  the  lung.  The  voice,  transmitted  through  the  compn 
lung  to  the  liquid,  imparts  to  this  a  vibratory  movement,  which  causes 
sound  as  it  passes  to  the  ear  to  assume  a  tremulous  irregular  character,  < 
pared  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  from  wiiich  this  variety  of  bronchopl 
derived  its  name.  When  the  lung  is  at  the  same  time  consolidated,  the  i 
nance  is  louder  than  when  dependent  solely  on  the  presence  of  effused  lie 
But  the  same  sound  is  sometimes  produced  without  liquid  in  the  ph 
cavity,  and  Skoda  asserts  that  it  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  healthy  lun 
the  interscapular  space ;  at  least  it  has  been  noticed  in  cases  in  which  t 
was  compression  of  the  trachea,  or  larger  bronchia.  It  cannot,  there 
depend  solely  on  the  movement  of  the  liquid,  as  supposed  by  Lacnncc.  SI 
ascribes  it  to  the  im])inging  of  one  solid  body  against  another,  or  of  a  i 
against  a  liquid  or  aeriform  body. 

Pectoriloquy  is  another  variety  of  morbid  vocal  resonance,  in  which 
only  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  but  the  articulated  words  seem  to  proceed 
the  walls  of  the  chest  directly  into  the  ear,  resembling  tracheophony  al 
exactly.  It  differs  from  brom»ho phony  in  the  distinctness  of  the  articula 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resonance  is  usually  more  circumscribed, 
limited  in  its  extent.  It  is  produced  by  the  articulated  voice  enterii 
cavity  which  communicates  freely  with  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  ci 
is  near  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  voice  is  still  louder  and  more  distinct 
it  may  also  be  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  solidified  lung  tissue  wit 
a  cavity,  of  which,  therefore,  though  it  may  in  general  indicate  the  existi 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  patliognomonic  sign.  As  articulation  1 
place  only  in  the  fauces  and  mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vibrations  m 
give  rise  to  j)ectoriloquy  must  be  conveyed  from  above  the  larynx  into  the  c 

ulmphoj'ic  resonanre  is  the  sound  jirodiiced  by  the  voice  in  a  large  ci 
coninninicating  with  the  bronchia  by  a  small  aperture.  In  this  case 
voici?  i^  not  articulated  as  in  pectoriloquy,  and  does  not  seem  to  enter  th 
as  in  bronchophony,  but  reverberates  through  the  cavity,  and  has  a  rin 

*  Skoda,  llio  ccU'bivittMl  professor  of  Vienna,  denies  that  the  bronchial  sound  u 
vcyed  nior<»  rcjidilv  through  consolidated  pulmonary  tissue  than  tliroiigh  the  same  i 
in  a  licaltliy  state,  lie  ascribes  the  sound  heard  under  such  circumstances  to  > 
nanci',  by  which  the  vibrations  jiroduccd  by  tlic  voice  in  the  larynx,  and  conveyed  ihi 
the  air  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  repeated  hy  the  walls  of  those  tubes  in  the  co 
dated  bin;:;,  and  thence  reach  the  ear;  the  only  effect  of  the  consolidation  being  ti 
increased  tirinness  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchia,  and  thus  enable  them  lo  vibrate 
freely.  lie  extends  the  same  views  to  the  reaj)iratory  bronchial  sound,  which  he  be 
to  be  formed  not  in  the  tubes  of  the  soliditied  lung,  which  scarcely  expand  or  contr 
respiration,  ami  into  wliich.  therefore,  air  does  not  enter,  or  enters  only  in  small  - 
tity,  ])ut  in  the  birger  bronchia  above,  fnun  wliicli  it  is  conveyed  downward  throuj 
contained  air.  Skoda  is  no  doubt  correct  in  ascribing  both  bronchophony  and  w 
bronchial  respiration  to  a  c(»nveyance  of  the  sound  from  above  into  the  tubes  « 
diseased  lung,  though  in  this  he  has  stated  nothing  new;  but  he  has  not  prove* 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  do  not  traiif-mit  the  vibrations  as  well  as  the  contained  air,  no 
these  vibrations  do  n«»t  reach  the  >urface  nn)re  readily  through  the  solidified  lun^ 
they  would  do  through   the  liealthy  sjninge-like  tissue.     It  is  an  established  1 
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pulmonary  tissue  bears  to  the  same  tissue  uniformly  consolidated  by  plastic  cxud 
{Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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metallic  sound,  similar  to  that  produced  by  speaking  into  a  hollow  broad- 
moathed  Tessel. 

The  cough,  which  in  health  yields  to  auscultation  a  short,  dull,  indistinct 
Bound,  undergoes,  in  morbid  states  of  the  lungs,  modifications  analogous  to 
those  produced  upon  the  ordinary  voice.  It  is  called  bronchial  under  circum- 
stances which  produce  bronchophony,  cavernous  under  those  which  produce 
pectoriloquy,  and  amphoric  in  large  cavities  with  firm  walls  and  narrow  outlets. 

The  sound  of  whispering,  though  little  or  not  at  all  hoard  over  most  of 
the  chest  in  health,  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  the  same  morbid  conditions  as 
bronchophony,  and  may  often  be  heard  more  or  less  articulated  in  eases  of 
solidified  or  excavated  lung. 

The  signs  of  respiration  and  vocal  resonance  generally  correspond,  as  they 
result  from  the  same  physical  modifications  of  structure.  Thus,  rough  respi- 
ration and  increased  resonance,  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony, 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy,  and  finally  amphoric  respiration  and 
amphoric  resonance  usually  go  together,  and  lend  to  each  other  a  mutual 
support,  as  means  of  diagnosis.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  sounds  given  forth  in  morbid  states  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  heard  in  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  which  corre- 
spond most  nearly  with  the  part  affected ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  order  to  avoid  false, inferences,  that  they  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  true  seat,  by  the  intervention  of  abnonnal  solid 
or  liquid  matters,  which  have  a  greater  conducting  power  than  the  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue.  Thus,  gurgling  from  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung  may  sometimes  be  heard  low  down  in  tlie  organ  when  solidified  ;  and 
cardiac  murmurs,  usually  most  distinct  at  ])oints  nearest  the  valves  producing 
them,  are,  under  similar  circumstances,  sometimes  audible  over  large  portions 
of  the  chest.  Indeed,  any  sound  made  in  the  larger  air-tubes  may  thus  be 
conveyed  to  distant  parts,  as  the  bronchial,  cavernous,  and,  perhaps,  even  the 
amphoric,  and  without  care,  may  be  mistaken  for  evidences  of  a  cavity  im- 
mediately beneath  the  ear. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  abnormal  bronchial  sounds,  arising  from 
consolidation  of  the  lung  on  one  side  behind,  are  heard  to  a  certain  distance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spine,  in  the  healthy  lung.  Tiiis  is  ascribed  l)y 
Prof.  Fenger,  of  Copenhagen,  to  a  sort  of  echo ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  re- 
quires caution,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  disease  on  the  sound 
side.  The  sounds,  however,  arc  less  distinct  than  on  the  diseased  side,  and 
are  not  attended  with  dulness  on  percussion.  (//.  andF,  Med.-Chir,  He  v., 
Oct,  1866,  p.  245.) 

Percussion. 
For  the  methods  of  performing  this  operation,  and  for  the  principles  of  the 

*  The  voice  of  the  operator,  in  auscultation,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
When  a  person,  with  his  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  speaks  aloud,  the  tone  of  voice  varies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath,  being  lower  or  more  bass  with  greater 
resonance  when  the  lung  is  solidified,  as  by  tubercles  or  by  inflammation,  than  wlieii  in 
the  healthy  state ;  higher  or  shriller,  and  also  more  resonant,  when  there  is  a  large 
CATity  filled  with  air;  and  quite  flat,  and  without  resonance,  when  the  lung  is  com- 
preMcd,  as  by  pleuritic  or  dropsical  effusion.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  person 
who  has  rendei^  himself  familiar  with  the  effects  of  these  and  other  conditions  of  the 
cheat  opon  his  own  voice,  wiU  be  able  to  detect  them  with  some  certainty  by  simply 
•peaking  aloud  in  the  act  of  auscultation.  The  name  of  **  heautophonics**  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  for  this  mode  of  diagnosis ;  and  some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Corfe,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  apply  it  to  the  study  of  particular 
pectoral  affections.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  precision  can  be 
giTen  to  rules  upon  the  subject,  to  render  it  anything  more  than  a  subordinate  aid  to 
ordinary  ausenltation.  (See  Braitkwaite't  RttrotpecU  xyii.,  65;  from  Med,  Timu  for 
January  and  March,  1848.)— JToto  to  the  eeeond  edition. 
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process,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ^neral  observations  on  the  modi 
exploring  disease.  (See  page  206.)  It  is  only  its  application  to  disease 
the  respiratory  organs  that  is  to  be  considered  in  this  place.  Mediate  pei 
sion,  or  that  performed  by  tapping  with  the  ends  of  the  fingera  upon  a  s 
solid  body  apjilied  closely  to  the  chest,  snch  as  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  i\ 
or  wo(h1,  or,  what  is  still  more  convenient,  one  or  more  fingers  of  the 
hand,  is  exclusively  referred  to  in  the  following  remarks. 

The  sound  produced  by  percussion  over  the  chest  in  health,  wherevei 
proper  structure  of  the  lungs  comes  into  contact  with  its  walls,  has  a  cei 
degree  of  depth  and  clearness,  indicating  the  presence  of  air  within, 
strikingly'  different  from  the  dull  flat  sound,  yielded  by  a  perfectly  i 
structure  as  the  thigh.  This  clearness,  however,  is  much  less  than  that 
large  cavity  containing  air  alone,  or  air  and  liquid,  as,  for  example,  the  si 
ach  and  intestines  when  empty  of  solid  foo<l.  The  peculiarity  of  the  s( 
is  owing  to  the  spongy  structure  of  the  lungs,  in  which  air  is  distributed 
an  immense  number  of  minute  cells,  around  which  arc  solids  and  liq 
intimately  intermingled.  Its  ])recise  character  can  be  appreciated  onl 
making  frequent  percussion  upon  the  healthy  chest,  and  familiarizing  th( 
with  the  sounds  thus  produced. 

The  sound  varies  considerably  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs,  with  the  I 
of  percussion.  "When  this  is  slight,  the  vibrations  reach  only  the  superl 
structure,  which,  therefore,  gives  clmracter  to  the  sound ;  when  it  is  str 
they  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  evolve  the  sonorous  peculiarities  of  the  i 
there  situated.  Thus,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side,  where  the 
projects  into  the  thorax,  but  with  a  thin  layer  of  lung  between  it  and 
outer  wall,  a  slight  percussion  yields  the  clear  sound  of  the  pulmonary  th 
a  strong  one,  the  dull  sound  of  the  hei)atic.  The  sound  is  even  affecte< 
the  material  upon  which  the  patient  may  lie,  being  deadened  by  a  feathei 
more  than  by  a  hard  mattress,  l^ut  it  is  best  that  the  examination  sh 
be  made  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture.  The  state  of  the  thoracic  par 
also  affects  the  character  of  the  sound,  which  is  resonant  in  proportion  to  i 
thinness  and  elasticity.  Hence,  during  tlie  examination,  the  patient  sh 
keep  his  chest  modcrntely  tonso,  but  without  contracting  the  muscles  ii 
part  i)t'rcussed.  If  cxaniined  in  front,  he  should  have  his  head  erect: 
shoulders  thrown  )>ackwar(l,  and  his  arnn  either  hanging  loosely  by  his 
or  thrown  over  the  ))ack  of  the  chair;  if  upon  the  side,  he  should  plac 
hand  upon  the  t«>p  of  his  head  ;  if  upon  the  back,  he  should  bend  a 
forward .  and  fold  his  arms  over  the  breast. 

Both  sides  of  the  chest  should  alwavs  be  examined,  so  that  the  so 
yielded  by  their  eorresjionding  parts  may  be  compared.  The  natural  s< 
is  different  in  diffiTcnt  indivicluals,  and  what  is  m(>rbid  in  one  mav  be 
fectly  hralthy  in  another.  But  the  opposite  sides  yield  the  same  soi 
with  some  few  j'xceptions ;  and  any  difference  in  them,  allowance  being  i 
for  these  exeejitions,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  disease.  The 
eussion.  moreover,  should  ))e  performed  under  similar  circumstances  in  r 
ence  to  respiration  ;  as  the  sound  after  full  inspiration  is  considerably  i 
resonant  than  after  full  expiration,  esi)eeially  in  certain  parts  of  the  c 
Hence,  it  is  important,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides,  nc 
examine  one  in  one  stage  of  respiration  and  the  other  in  another, 
patient  should  be  directed,  if  possible,  to  hold  his  breath  until  the  d 
sponding  places  on  the  opi)osite  sides  shall  have  been  percussed ;  or,  at 
rate,  the  j)ractitioner  should  seize  the  same  point  in  successive  inspiratioi 
expirations,  for  his  trials.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  finger,  or  ( 
object  employed  as  the  pleximcter,  should  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  i 
the  same  structure  on  the  opposite  sides ;  that  it  should  not,  for  exampl 
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between  the  scapnia  and  spinal  colamn  it  is  rather  clear,  bat  is  elei 
below  the  scapula,  until  we  reach  the  region  of  the  liver  on  the  right  i 
and  that  of  the  stomach  or  colon  and  spleen  on  the  left,  which  is  somei 
lower  than  the  same  line  anteriorly.  This  infra-scapular  region  is  peculj 
clear  in  children.  Tiie  sound  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  lateral  portioi 
the  chest  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  muscle.  The  pulmonary  sc 
generally  is  clearer  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  these  than  in  old 
sons.  In  women  it  is  affected  in  front  by  the  mammae,  which  render  it  ( 
unless  under  pretty  strong  percussion. 

But  the  limits  above  designated  are  much  affected  by  a  full  inspirai 
which  causes  the  lung  to  descend  about  one  rib  lower,  and  almost  entire! 
cover  the  surface  of  the  heart ;  so  tliat  the  boundary  of  the  proper  pulmo: 
sound  is  thus  much  extended,  while  the  sound  itself  becomes  clearer.  A 
expiration,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  narrows  its  limits,  and  extends  tl 
of  dulness,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  somewhat  the  general  cleamei 
the  sound.  But  it  has  been  observed  by  Williams  that  either  a  full  expire 
or  inspiration,  by  giving  greater  firmness  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  quid 
their  vibrations,  and  renders  the  key  higher.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
the  degree  of  clearness  in  those  parts  of  the  chest  where  the  lungs  overlap 
heart,  liver,  &c.,  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  force  of  percussion ;  a  si 
impulse  evolving  only  the  sound  proper  to  the  superficial  parts,  and  cq 
qnently  a  clear  one,  while  a  strong  impulse  brings  the  hepatic  and  car 
dulness  to  the  surface.  The  limits  between  the  lungs  and  stomach  canno 
80  easily  detected,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  resonance  of  the  latter  or 
which  swallows  up  the  slighter  pulmonary  sound,  though  a  very  feeble 
cussion  may  sometimes  elicit  the  latter,  without  the  former. 

The  morbid  states  revealed  by  percussion  are  those  in  which  the  pulmo: 
sound  becomes  flatter,  or  is  altogether  superseded,  and  those  in  whic 
acquires  additional  cleanicss  and  sonorousness.  The  former  effect  is  prod 
by  whatever  increases  the  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  substitul 
denser  substance  in  its  place  ;  the  latter,  by  whatever  increases  the  reli 
amount  of  air,  whether  in  the  air-cells,  in  morbid  cavities,  in  the  cavity  o: 
pleura,  or  in  the  external  cellular  tissue.  The  special  changes  of  the  S( 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  affections  upon  w 
they  de])en(l,  and  which  they  serve  to  indicate.  It  will  be  sufhcient  hei 
state  that  |>ercussion  is  said  to  be  tympanitic  when  it  produces  a  drum 
sound,  as  over  a  cavity  containing  air  with  moderately  tense  walls  ;  tub 
when  made  over  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  with  solid  or  li 
intervening  between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  chest;  and  amphoric  whei 
tended  with  a  certain  musical  intonation  similar  to  that  of  amphoric  m 
ance  and  respiration,  and  usually  indicative  of  a  large  cavity  with  firm 
thin  walls,  and  lying  near  the  surface.  These  sounds  do  not  differ  fron 
vesicular  percussion  sound  simply  in  intensity  or  loudness,  but  in  charac 
for  the  tympanitic  sound  may  be  quite  characteristic,  and  yet  really  fe< 
than  the  vesicular.  One  of  the  elements  of  this  distinctive  character 
higher  pitch. 

Consolidation  or  hepatization  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  oedema  of  t 
organs,  compression  by  fluids  in  the  pleural  cavities,  solid  tumours,  encro 
nients  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  and  sp 
emi)hy8ematous  distension  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  presence  of  air  w 
the  i>leura,  are  among  the  pathological  conditions  which  percussion 
assist  in  pointing  out.  But  it  is  inadequate  to  the  detection  of  very  s' 
changes,  especially  if  deeply  seated,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  it  is  fl 
sufficient  precisely  to  define  the  character  of  the  complaint  It  is  highlj 
portant,  however,  by  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  disease  withii 
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cbest,  and,  in  connection  with  other  methods  of  diagnosis,  oft 
give  a  certaintj  scarcelj  attainable  otherwise.  In  relation  to 
of  flaid  in  the  pleural  cayitj,  it  is  often  of  itself  sufficiently  di 
dnlness  upon  percussion  is  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  che 
dulness  materiallj  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient,  bei 
present  according  as  the  operation  of  gravitj  ought,  in  the  chi 
tion,  to  bring  the  level  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  the  pleura  be 
the  point  of  examination,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  such 
in  the  cavity. 

An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  Skoda,  is,  that  great  tensioi 
of  a  cavity  containing  air,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly  believe< 
ness  on  percussion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  degree  of  : 
the  particles,  which  prevents  the  ready  transmission  of  vibratio 
the  air  beneath ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the  surface  pi 
not  that  of  the  air  which  is  heard. 

It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  one  of  the  pleural  cavities  is  p 
with  liquid,  or  one  of  the  lungs  partially  consolidated,  the  poi 
above  the  liquid,  or  the  part  of  it  not  consolidated,  becomes  n 
npon  percussion.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  must  depend  upon  tb 
BB  the  louder  respiratory  murmur  under  the  same  circumstai 
upon  a  gpreater  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  in  consequence  of 
amount  of  duty  they  have  to  perform ;  the  cavity  of  the  chest  lo< 
ing  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cells.  Sometimes  too  pcrcusi 
tympanitic  sound  when  the  structure  immediately  beneath  is'mc 
Mified ;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  extension  of  the  vibrat 
the  solidified  structure,  to  some  neighbouring  cavity  containing 
stomach  or  colon,  or  to  large  bronchial  tubes. 

A  peculiar  sound  of  a  somewhat  tympanitic  character  is  somel 
by  percussion,  in  certain  states  of  the  lungs,  called,  from  its  re 
that  made  by  a  cracked  metallic  vessel  when  struck,  the  croc, 
cracked-pot  sounds  or,  as  the  French  name  it,  bruit  de  pot  J 
closely  imitated  by  striking  the  two  hands,  loosely  clasped  toget 
knee.  It  is  probably  produced  by  vibrations  of  air,  driven  by  pe 
a  limited  space,  in  various  directions,  through  different  outlets. 
elicited  when  percussion  is  made  over  a  pulmonary  excavation  cc 
freely  with  several  bronchial  tubes,  the  mouth  being  open  durii 
tion.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  as  an  almost  certain  sigi 
but  either  the  sound  itself,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  may 
yarious  morbid  states  of  the  lungs,  in  which  a  portion  of  spoi 
communicating  with  bronchial  tubes,  is  surrounded  by  consolit 
and  it  has  frequently  been  produced  in  the  lungs  of  children  in  I 
probably,  to  the  large  proportion  of  air  contained  in  them,  am 
bility  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Nevertheless,  it  may  still  be  conside 
the  most  decisive  signs  of  a  cavity,  but  requiring  other  confirms 
to  render  it  certain.  It  is  best  brought  forth  by  making  a  rati 
quick  percussion ;  the  patient  being  directed  to  keep  his  mouth 
look  towards  the  operator,  so  that  the  vibratory  wave  may  p] 
diately  to  his  ear.  This  last  direction  is  considered  important 
Cotton,  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  consumption,  who  consid 
as  highly  diagnostic  of  a  cavity,  and  states  that  he  has  never  he 
cracked-pot  sound  as  a  pathological  condition^  except  in  cases 
excavation."  {Lancet,  Am.  ed.  June,  1857,  p.  479.) 

Independently  of  the  diversities  of  sound  evolved  by  percussioi 
also  affords  useful  indications  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  s 
When  percussion  is  made  with  the  finger  as  a  pleximeter,  a  ce 
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'^  resistance  is  perceived,  the  degree  of  which  may  serve  as  a  measure  o 

condition,  in  relation  to  elasticity,  of  the  parts  percnssed;  and  inference 
thus  be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Inngs,  which  may  serve  to  confii 
correct,  in  some  instances,  those  deducible  from  the  sonnd.  The  sense  < 
sistance  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  elasticity. 

Inspection, 

This  is  nothing  more  than  an  examination  by  the  eye  of  the  shape, 
and  movements  of  the  chest ;  and  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  existcE 
any  deviation  from  health,  in  either  of  these  respects.  The  patient  shou 
viewed  in  front,  behind,  in  the  direction  of  his  length,  and  &om  side  to 
During  the  inspection,  the  chest  should  be  naked,  or,  as  in  females,  co 
with  a  thin  closely  fitting  garment ;  and  the  position  of  the  body  should 
one  uniform  plane,  whether  lying,  sitting,  or  standing.  In  order  that  a 
longitudinal  view  may  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  lie  evenly  on  his 
while  the  practitioner  stations  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  direc 
eye  along  the  surface  of  the  chest;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  the  patient 
sit,  and  the  practitioner,  standing  behind  him,  may  bend  over  his  sho 
and  look  from  above  downward. 

In  a  perfectly  well-formed  chest,  the  sides  are  symmetrical.  The  gc 
shape  of  the  chest  is  that  of  an  irregular  cone,  truncated  at  top,  larger  1 
than  above  and  from  side  to  side  than  from  front  to  back,  somewhat  depi 
above  the  clavicle,  rather  less  so  immediately  below  it,  and  gently  conve j 
the  second  rib  downward,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  lungs,  where  a  sligl 
pression  or  flatness  may  often  be  observeil  surrounding  the  chest,  imm^ 
above  the  bulging  produced  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  during  inspir 
i"  Attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Edward  Harrison  to  this  line  of  depre 

as  the  boundary  between  the  lungs  above,  and  the  liver,  stomach,  and  e 
below.  The  chest  is  often  slightly  prominent  over  the  heart.  Behinc 
somewhat  convex  from  above  downward,  and  there  is  a  sulcus  on  each  c 
the  spine.  The  ribs,  except  in  fat  persons,  are  somewhat  more  proii 
than  the  intercostal  spaces.  But  a  perfectly  formed  chest  is  rare.  Dei 
ments,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  are  very  common,  without  any  w 
health  in  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  This  must  always  be  taken  \nV 
sideration  in  forming  a  judgment ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  proper  to  dciKi 
the  shape  of  the  chest,  without  confirmatory  evidence  from  other  signs, 
this  is  valuable  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis;  and,  when  any  consideraible  dev 
from  the  normal  shape,  and  especially  when  any  striking  want  of  eonf( 
in  ihe  op])Osite  sides  is  visible,  it  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  diseas 
to  other  modes  of  examination. 

In  inspiration,  the  chest  is  at  the  same  time  expanded  and  elevate 
expiration  contracted  and  depressed ;  the  intercostal  spaces  being  som 
widened  in  the  former,  and  diminished  in  the  latter.  The  ribs  rise  uj 
and  project  outward,  at  their  central  portions  during  inspiration,  ac 
during  expiration,  having  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat  rotatory  motio 
health  these  movements  are  all  regular,  and  those  of  the  ribs  corresp< 
all  parts  with  those  of  the  chest  in  general.  The  walls  of  the  abdome 
expand  regularly  with  every  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  the  descent 
diaphragm.  The  number  of  respirations  in  health  .is  from  sixteen  to  t 
in  a  minute.  Between  inspiration  and  expiration  there  is  scarcely  any  j 
ciable  interval,  and  their  duration  is  nearly  equal. 

The  chest  may  exhibit  derangement  to  the  eye  by  a  general  morbid  € 
siou,  or  local  bulging ;  by  the  contrary  state  of  general  contraction,  o: 
depression ;  by  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  two  sides ;  by  changes  in  th< 
tive  position  of  its  parts  in  reference  to  their  elevation ;  by  lateral  corva 
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bj  an  increased  or  diminished  frequency,  or  irregularity  of  respiration ;  by 
changes  in  the  relative  duration  of  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  by  an 
increase,  diminution,  or  entire  cessation  of  visible  expansion  in  the  act  of 
breathing,  whether  in  the  whole  chest,  or  only  a  part  of  it  Sometimes 
fluctuation  is  visible  when  there  is  liquid  in  the  pleura,  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  much  bulged.  Irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  abdomen 
connected  with  respiration  are  also  observable  upon  inspection.  The  indica- 
tions of  these  various  abnormal  phenomena  will  be  given  under  the  individual 
diseases  in  which  they  are  observed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that 
collections  of  liquid  or  air  in  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  enlargement  or  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  itself,  or  of  other  organs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  the 
heart,  liver,  stomach,  or  spleen,  and  tumours  of  various  character,  either  in 
the  lungs  or  their  neighbourhood,  may  occasion  projections,  general  or  partial, 
in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  may  be  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  which  are 
much  more  frequent  and  extensive  in  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax.  Contraction  or  depression  may  result  from  permanent  compression 
of  the  lung,  produced  by  fluid  in  the  pleura,  which  is  afterwards  absorbed, 
and  from  whatever  destroys  the  substance  of  the  lung,  or  produces  shrinking 
in  its  tissue. 

Application  of  the  Hand, 

By  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  chest,  in  a  healthy  state,  during 
the  act  of  speaking,  we  are  sensible  of  a  very  slight  tremor,  which  is  most 
observable  in  persons  with  a  strong  bass  voice,  and  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  the  voice  is  feeble  or  high-toned.  Thus  it  is  scarcely  ever  felt  in  children, 
and  is  often  wanting  in  women.  It  is  more  perceptible  in  thin  chests  than 
in  those  covered  with  fat,  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect  position,  in  front 
than  behind,  and  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side.  In  disease,  the  tremor 
is  increased  by  whatever  consolidates  the  lung  without  obliterating  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  because  the  pulmonary  structure  thus  becomes  a  better  conductor 
of  sonorous  vibrations.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  hand  in  this  way 
is  sometimes  very  strong,  when  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  consolida- 
tion. The  intervention  of  liquid  or  air  between  the  sides  of  the  chest  and 
the  lungs,  or  an  emphysematous  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  checking  or  intercepting  the  vibrations,  so  that  the  tremors 
will  not  be  felt  The  thrill  imparted  to  the  chest  by  the  friction  of  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  inflamed  pleura  may  sometimes  be  perceived  by  the  hand, 
as  may  also  the  vibrations  which  attend  a  sonorous  rale  of  great  intensity. 
In  the  same  way,  fluctuation  in  the  pleura  or  lungs  may  occasionally  be  de- 
tected ;  the  fluctuating  movement  being  produced  either  by  strong  agitation 
of  the  chest  in  certain  morbid  states  of  respiration,  or  artificially  by  shaking 
the  patient,  or  by  a  sharp  tap  with  the  fingers  upon  one  of  the  intercostid 
spaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  act  of  respiration  also  gives  rise  to  it,  in 
cases  of  large  pulmonary  cavities  partly  filled  with  liquid.  I^  examining  the 
chest  in  reference  to  these  parietal  vibrations,  it  is  generally  proper  to  apply 
the  two  hands  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
effects  produced  may  be  compared.  If  found  less  or  greater  upon  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  gives  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  of  disease.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  hand  sometimes  aids  in  the  detection  of  a  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  movements  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  and  even  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  side.  The  immobility  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  thus 
detected,  may  become  under  some  circumstances  a  valuable  sign. 

The  beating  of  the  hearty  after  full  expiration,  is  felt  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  and  at  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  sternum.  After 
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''  *  fall  inspiration,  it  is  either  qnite  lost,  or  felt  as  low  as  the  sixth  rib.    ^ 

the  lungs  are  extensively  consolidated,  even  though  the  heart  itself  m 
healthy,  the  impulse  is  sometimes  felt  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Me<i9uremenL 

The  modes  of  effecting  measurement  have  been  elsewhere  described. 
page  208.)  The  object  of  the  process  is  to  detect  differences  in  the  d 
sioDs  of  the  two  sides,  or  in  those  of  the  whole  chest  at  different  times 
should  be  recollected  that  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is  usually  rather  1 
than  the  left,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  development  produced  i 
whole  of  that  side  by  exercise,  though  the  liver  may  also  have  some  eff 
causing  the  difference.  The  amount  of  difference  varies  with  the  deg 
which  the  causes  operate.  On  the  average  it  is  about  half  an  inch.  Ii 
handed  persons  it  is  said  that  the  two  sides  are  equal,  or  that  the  left  is  i 
what  larger.     Care  must  be  taken,  in  making  comparative  measurei 

,  that  the  lungs  should  be  in  the  same  condition  in  reference  to  the  respii 

movement ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  that  the  patient  should  hoi 
breath  during  the  examination.  Among  other  points  ascertained  by  mei 
ment,  is  the  increase  or  diminution  of  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
Under  this  head  may  also  be  considered  the  measurement  of  the  respii 
movements,  and  of  the  quantity  of  air  respired.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  motions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are 
fered  with  by  disease ;  and  diagnosis  is  aided,  in  several  important  poin 
the  decision  of  this  question.  In  order,  however,  to  have  some  standi 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mean  amount  of  movemc 
health.     In  ordinary  respiration  in  men,  the  walls  of  the  chest  ar 

II  slightly  expanded ;  inspiration  being  mainly  effected  by  the  descent  < 

diaphragm.  The  forward  movement  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  very  e 
while  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  considerable,  and  readily  obsei 
by  the  eye.  In  women,  it  is  different ;  the  thoracic  movement  being 
more  distinctly  observable,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  less  so.  Accord: 
Dr.  Sibson,  the  forward  movement  of  the  sternum,  above  the  seventh  i 
a  robust  man,  in  ordinary  healthy  respiration,  is  from  the  fifteenth  t 
fourteenth  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  abdomen  a))out  one-quarter  of  an 
In  forrod  respiration,  these  dimensions  are  greatly  altered.  An  extrei 
spiration  will  advance  the  sternum  from  one  to  two  inches;  while  the  gr 
movement  of  the  abdomeu  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  ] 
fullest  possible  inspiration  the  abdomen  projects  ver}^  little,  because  tl 
pansion  is  now  ett'ected  mainly  by  the  ribs,  and  comparatively  little  I 
descent  of  the  dia])hragm.  The  expansion  of  the  chest,  a.s  indicated 
circnmferencc,  in  a  healthy  male  adult,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cartila 
an  ordinary  inspiration  during  calm  breathing,  is  on  the  average  abou 
quarter  of  an  inch.  In  a  forced  inspiration  it  amounts  to  from  one  and 
to  three  inches,  being  somewhat  greater  on  the  right  than  the  left  side, 
difference  between  the  extremes  of  a  forced  inspiration  and  a  forced  e: 
tion,  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches.  In  the  aMoinen,  i 
greatest  possible  inspiration,  the  increase  is  only  about  one-quarter  of  ar 
being  less  than  that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  breathing;  though,  by  a  ^ 
tary  effort  of  the  individual,  directing  the  inspiratory  movement  rather 
diaphragm  than  the  ribs,  the  result  may  be  very  dlflerent.  Any  cons 
ble  deviation  from  the  above  measurements  may  be  looked  upon  as  suspi 
and  should  lead  to  further  investigation.  Two  instruments  have  been  inv 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  mensuration  of  the  chest  while  in  motion, 
of  these  is  the  "chest  measurer"  of  Dr.  Sibson,  the  other  the  **stethon 
of  Dr.  Quain,  the  former  of  which  indicates  the  change  of  diameter,  the 
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that  of  circumference.^  In  relation  to  the  measorement  of  the  quantity  of 
air  respired,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results ;  and 
the  reports  of  different  experimenters  have  been  so  various  and  conflicting, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  practical  purposes.  An  instru- 
ment, however,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  affords  a  very  convenient  method 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  expired  air ;  and  some  conclusions  have  been 
attained  by  means  of  it,  which  are  not  without  practical  value.  An  account 
of  this  instrument,  which  is  called  the  '"spirometer,"  and  of  its  application,  is 
given  in  a  note  below,  f 

*  The  <* chest  measurer''  of  Dr.  Sibson  consists  of  a  small  round  case  with  two  dial- 
plates,  supported  at  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  at  the  other  end  is  connected,  in  a  manner 
to  admit  of  free  movement  upward  and  circularly,  with  a  second  rod  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  long  narrow  plate,  upon  which  the  body  rests  when  examined.  From  the 
interior  of  the  case  projects  a  short  movable  rack,  which,  as  it  rises  or  falls,  causes  the 
index  hand  on  the  face  of  the  dial  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  each  revolution  representing 
an  inch  of  movement  in  the  rack,  and  each  subdivision  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  When 
applied,  the  end  of  the  rack  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  which,  at  the  point  of  application,  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  movement  of  the  rack,  and,  of  course,  by  the  change  of  the  index  on 
the  dial.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  instrument  and  its  uses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Sibson 's  paper,  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions  (xxxi.  856). 

The  ifethometer  of  Dr.  Quain  is  a  simpler  instrument.  Upon  the  surface  of  a  case  re- 
sembling a  watch,  is  a  graduated  dial  with  an  index,  moved  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  a 
foot  or  ipore  in  length,  that  enters  the  side  of  the  case.  The  instrument  being  applied 
by  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  any  given  point  of  the  chest,  the  cord  is  carried  over  that 
part  of  the  surface  the  movements  of  which  are  to  be  measured,  or,  if  deemed  advisable, 
quite  round  the  thorax,  and,  being  fixed  by  the  other  hand,  acts  with  each  expansion 
or  elevation  of  the  thoracic  wall  upon  the  index,  a  complete  revolution  of  which  indicates 
an  extension  of  the  cord,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  that  part  of  the  circumference 
measured,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  and  its  uses  are  particularly 
described  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  January,  1851,  (page  127),  and  in  Braith- 
toaUe^M  Retrospect  (Am.  ed.,  xxii.  157). — Note  to  the  third  edition. 

Another  instrument  for  measuring  the  expansion  of  the  chest  in  respiration  has  been 
invented  by  Dr.  G.  Nelson  Edwards,  of  London.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  common 
callipers,  in  which  the  legs  are  continued  beyond  the  joint,  and  made  to  act  upon  an 
index,  which  measures  the  amount  of  movement  between  the  ends  of  the  callipers.  For 
a  fiill  description  see  the  London  Med.  Times  and  Oaz,  (Dec.  1856,  p.  640). — Note  to  ih» 
fflJk  edition, 

f  BIr.  Hutchinson^s  spirometer^  as  modified  by  Dr.  Pereira,  consists  essentially  of  a 
reservoir  of  water,  in  which  is  suspended  an  inverted  glass  receiver,  so  arranged  that, 
by  breathing  through  a  tube  entering  into  the  receiver  from  below,  this  is  made  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  which  is  measured  by  a  graduated  scale 
affixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  receiver.  As  each  degree  of  the  scale  represents  a  cubic 
inch,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  receiver  rises  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  expired. 

From  the  various  circumstances  which  modify  respiration,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  with  accuracy  the  results  of  that  process  as  ordinarily  performed.  But  the 
greatest  amount  of  air  that  an  individual  can  possibly  expire,  after  the  fullest  possible 
inspiration,  gives  a  certain  measure  of  capacity  which  can  be  ascertained,  and,  being 
compared  as  found  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circumstances,  or  in  different 
individuals  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  lead  to  inferences 
of  some  practical  value.  To  this  quantity  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  name  of  **  vital 
capacity.^*  Now,  ftrom  the  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  in£viduals,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  curious  law,  that  the  vital  capacity  is  proportionate  in 
health  directly  to  the  height  of  the  body,  without  reference  to  the  depth  or  breadth  of 
the  chest,  or  to  its  absolute  capacity  when  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  affected 
by  the  weight  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
modifying  influences  in  forming  any  practical  conclusions. 

The  mean  vital  capacity  for  a  man  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  two  inches,  at  a  temper^ 
aiore  of  60°,  was  found  to  be  175  to  176  cubic  inches.  For  convenience  of  calculation 
it  may  be  stated  at  174  cubic  inches  for  the  stature  of  five  feet  one  inch.  For  every  inch 
of  increased  height,  eight  cubic  inches  are  to  be  added  to  the  vital  capacity. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  weight,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vital  capacity  in 
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Aill  inspintion,  it  is  either  quite  lost,  or  felt  as  low  aa  the 
the  langB  are  extenHively  consolidated,  even  thoa^h  the  I 
health;,  the  impulse  is  Bometimes  felt  to  a  considerable  di 

Meaaurenienl. 

The  modes  of  effecting  mcasnremeDt  have  been  elflC" 
page  208.)    The  object  of  the  process  is  to  detect  diP 
Bions  of  the  two  sides,  or  in  those  of  the  whole  ches' 
should  be  recollected  that  the  right  side  of  the  chesi 
than  the  left,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  dcTL'l. 
whole  of  that  side  by  exercise,  though  the  liver  nv 
causing  the  difference.     The  amount  of  differem- 
which  the  causes  operate.    On  the  average  it  is  v. 
handed  persons  it  is  snid  that  the  two  aides  are  i'< 
what  larger.     Care  must  be  taken,  in  making 
that  the  lungs  should  be  in  the  same  condition  i 
movement;  and,  therefore,  it  maybe  bestthu' 
breath  (luring  the  examination.  Among  other 
ment,  is  ihe  increase  or  diminution  of  fluids  ' 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  considered  tli 
movements,  nud  of  the  quantity  of  air  respir 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  motions  of  tl' 
fered  with  by  disease ;  and  diagnosis  is  aid 
the  decision  of  this  question.  In  order.  ' 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  deterrniu'' 
health.  In  ordinary  respiration  in  ni' 
slightly  expanded;  inspiration  being  t 
diaphragm.  The  forward  movement 
while  that  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
by  the  eye.  In  women,  it  is  differen' 
more  distinctly  observable,  and  thai 
Dr.  Sibson,  the  forward  movemenl 
a  robust  man,  in  ordinary  health- 
fonrtoenth  of  an  inch,  that  of  tli 
In  forced  respiration,  these  dime 
spirntion  will  advance  thester: 
movement  of  the  abdomen  is  t' 
fnllcst  possible  inspiration  11 
pansiun  is  now  effected  niiil  ; ',.'^ 

descent  of  the  diaphragm. 
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tabes,  constituting  severally  coryza,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis,  and 
inflammation  of  all  these  parts  successively  or  conjointly,  as  in  catarrh.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  first  set  of  these  complaints  in  the 
first  place ;  and,  after  the  more  local  afifections  have  been  described,  then  to 
treat  of  such  as  embrace  various  parts  of  the  structure,  either  at  once  or 
daring  their  course. 

Article  I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS. 

In  the  nostrils  we  consider  as  included  the  neighbouring  sinuses,  as  those 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  frontal  bones,  all  of  which  are  lined  by  cou- 
tinaations  of  the  same  mucous  membrane,  and  all  are  liable  to  become  in- 
flamed, though  the  whole  surface  is  probably  seldom  affected  at  once. 


1  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  oe  CORYZA. 

Sjrn. — Cold  in  the  Head, — Oravedo. 

Symptoms, — The  first  sensations  are  usually  those  of  dryness,  fulness,  and 
tickling  or  other  irritation  in  the  nostrils,  with  sneezing.  These  are  in  gene- 
ral soon  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin,  colourless,  acrid  fluid,  which 
still  further  irritates  the  membrane,  while  it  often  inflames  and  even  exco- 
riates the  skin  about  the  nasal  orifices,  and  on  the  upper  lip.  The  nostrils 
are  at  this  time  not  unfrequently  either  partially  or  wholly  closed  by  the  tume- 
faction of  the  inflamed  membrane,  which  causes  the  voice  to  assume  a  nasal 
tone.  There  is  often  a  considerable  degree  of  dull  pain  or  aching,  with  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  nasal  passages ;  and  now  and  then  severe  stinging  sensations 
are  experienced  from  the  irritation  of  the  acrid  fluid.  The  eyes  become  red 
and  watery,  either  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  continuous  extension  of  irritation 
along  the  lachrymal  passages ;  and  sometimes  these  passages  appear  to  be 
closed,  so  as  to  occasion  an  overflow  of  the  tears.  A  similar  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  frontal  sinuses  produces  pain  in  the  forehead.  The  maxillary 
sinases  are  sometimes  involved,  with  consequent  pains  in  the  face ;  and  hard- 
ness of  hearing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  not  uncommon,  from  swelling 
and  closure  of  the  eustachian  tubes.  Even  the  external  parts  occasionally 
participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  nose  and  cheeks  are  swollen  and 
tender.  The  sense  of  smell,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  taste,  are  almost 
always  blunted  or  lost. 

In  many  instances,  the  constitution  does  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  the 
local  affection ;  the  pulse  and  skin  remaining  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  the 
appetite  unimpaired.  Very  frequently,  however,  febrile  symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  high  grade,  and  affects 
the  whole  of  the  nasal  passages.  Chilliness  and  pains  in  the  limbs  are  followed 

eetimates  haTe  been  made  for  these  modifying  influences  by  Dr.  Arnold,  by  which  the 
heaUhy  vital  capacity  of  any  individual  may  be  estimated  with  an  approach  to  accuracy. 
(See  B,  and  F,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1856,  p.  61.)  But,  with  all  due  allowances  for 
these  known  influences,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as  very  much 
to  vitiate  the  results  obtained  by  the  spirometer,  ft*om  the  want  of  nn  accurate  and  re- 
liable standard ;  so  that  the  instrument  is  more  useful  in  comparing  an  individual  with 
bimself  at  different  times,  and  thus  showing  the  progress  or  decline  of  disease,  than  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  a  case  when  examined  for  the  first  time.  [Xole  to 
the  fifth  edition.) 
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by  a  hot  skin,  excited  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  severe  h 
ache.  The  fever  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  remissi 

The  complaint  usually  attains  its  height  in  three  or  four  days,  after  w] 
the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  The  uneasiness  in  the  nostrils  and  adjoii 
parts  diminishes ;  the  secretion  becomes  less  copious,  thicker,  more  opa 
and  less  acrid ;  and  sometimes  assumes  a  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  pi 
loid  appearance ;  the  fever  gradually  subsides ;  and  the  recovery  is  use 
complete  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  unless  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  impn 
management,  or  renewed  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  In  this  case,  it  sc 
times  becomes  chronic,  and  may  then  run  on  for  weeks,  months,  or  years 
a  few  instances,  it  retains  a  sort  of  acute  character,  with  a  thin  acrid 
charge,  for  a  considerable  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  fresh  att 
before  the  old  have  ceased.  This  watery  secretion,  so  characteristic  of 
disease,  and  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  coryza,  is  not  invariably  presi 
the  inflammation  being  sometimes  dry  at  the  commencement,  and  remaii 
so  until  thick  mucus,  or  mnco-purulent  secretion  takes  place. 

Very  frequently  the  inflammation  travels  downward  into  the  bronc 
tubes,  constituting  catarrh ;  but  frequently  also  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
nostrils,  and  immediately  adjoining  parts.  Sometimes  it  affects  one  part  c 
being  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  nostrils,  or  to  one  of  the  sinuses.  Wh< 
affects  the  frontal  sinus,  the  symptoms  are  heaviness  and  pain  in  the  mi 
of  the  foreliead,  extending  frequently  to  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  ( 
with  a  disposition  to  more  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  when  the 
tient  rises,  after  having  for  some  time  maintained  the  horizontal  posture 
is  more  especially  to  this  condition  of  the  complaint  that  the  name  of  gra 
has  been  attached.  In  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  disease  is  usually  indie 
by  pain  and  tenderness,  with  some  swelling  of  the  corresponding  chet 
similar  condition  of  the  gums  on  the  affected  side,  and  soreness  of  the  t< 
A  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  when  the  patient  turns  upon  his  sic 
another  characteristic  symptom.  Sometimes,  however,  the  orifice  into 
nostrils  is  closed  by  inflammation,  which,  if  not  relieved,  may  end  in  abi 
of  the  antrum,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Coryza  is  sometimes  r 
larly  intermittent.  In  new-born  or  very  young  infants,  this  disease  is  attei 
with  some  peculiar  effects  which  require  notice.  In  conscqucMice  of  the  s 
page  of  the  nostrils,  they  h;ive  great  dillicully  in  sucking,  and  may  suffer 
the  want  of  nourishment.  On  attempting  to  take  the  breast,  they  somet 
become  black  in  the  face  from  suspended  respiration,  an<l  are  said  occa; 
ally  to  he  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  same  cause.  In  its  severest  fo 
the  coini)laiut  is  asserted  lo  have  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Another  ji 
liarity  in  children  is  the  tendency  to  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  frou 
membrane,  which  forms  solid  layers  upon  the  surface,  as  in  diphlheriti 
flamination  of  the  fauces,  which  this  allcction  sometimes  accompanies.  S 
cases  are  always  serious,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  from  the  extension  o; 
same  kind  of  inflammation  to  the  larynx  or  lungs.  They  may  be  know 
the  fetid  odour  of  the  discharge,  the  occasional  ejection,  in  coughiuj 
sneezing,  of  portions  of  the  false  membrane,  and  the  appearance  of  tin 
udation  either  near  the  anterior  nasal  orifices,  or  in  the  fauces. 

Oa?/.sr.s. — The  most  freiiuent  exciting  cause  of  coryza,  beyond  all  com] 
son,  is  the  partial  a]>i)licatiou  of  cold,  as  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  nee 
the  feet,  kc. ;  and  the  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  produced  after  pers] 
tion  from  heat  or  exertion.  Hence,  the  comjjlaint  is  most  cmnmou  in  wi 
In  some  instances,  it  is  ])robably  induced  by  the  breathing  of  a  warm  air 
previous  exposure  to  cold,  in  the  same  manner  as  chilblains.  Some  per 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way  by  cold  than  others, 
greater  susceptibility  is  frequently  ascribable  to  a  want  of  the  habit  of  e 
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sure ;  but  it  is  often  also  constitutional,  and  inexplicable.  Individaals  are 
occasionallj  met  with,  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  complaint  periodically, 
at  a  certain  date,  once  a  year,  withont  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time.  Others  are  attacked  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  are 
scarcely  entirely  free  from  the  complaint  nntil  warm  weather  retnms.  Coryza 
is  also  fireqnently  epidemic,  being  a  very  general  attendant  upon  the  influ- 
enza. It  is  very  common  at  the  beginning  of  measles,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panies other  exanthemata  in  their  earlier  stages,  especially  smallpox,  and 
scarlet  fever.  Occasionally  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  acrid 
yaponrs,  or  irritating  powders,  to  the  nostrils. 

TrecUment, — Most  cases  of  this  disease  are  so  mild  as  not  to  require  me- 
dical treatment,  and  scarcely  to  interrupt  the  avocations  or  pleasures  of  the 
patient  Even  in  those  in  which  the  physician  is  consulted,  the  gentlest 
measures  only  are  in  general  required.  When  there  is  no  fever,  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  direct  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  abstinence  from  animiJ 
food,  aud  the  avoidauce  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  Should  the  patient  be 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  he  should  clothe  himself  warmly, 
take  care  especially  to  keep  his  feet  dry,  and  protect  his  nostrils  by  a  hand- 
kerchief against  the  cold.  Should  the  symptoms  be  more  severe,  and  fever 
present,  the  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  above  measures,  may  consist  of  hot 
pediluvia  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  mustard, 
and  the  use  of  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  as  citrate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, nitre,  and  tartar  emetic,  variously  combined  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  should  lie  with  his 
head  raised  by  pillows.  When  there  is  much  headache,  with  a  full  strong 
pulse,  and  the  symptoms  have  not  yielded  to  the  above  treatment,  with  addi- 
tional purgation  by  one  of  the  neutral  salts,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  by  the 
lancet  from  the  arm,  or,  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the  frontal  or  maxillary 
sinuses,  by  leeches  from  the  forehead  or  cheek,  or  from  within  the  nostrils. 

Yarious  measures  have  been  recommended  to  relieve  the  local  symptoms, 
which  are  often  very  distressing.  Dr.  Physick  was  in  the  habit  of  advising 
the  frequent  inhalation,  through  the  nostrils,  of  the  vapour  from  a  mixture  of 
laudanum  and  Hoffmann's  anodyne.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  dentist  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  found  the  affection,  in  several  instances,  to  disappear  at  once  and 
completely  under  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  (Med.  Examiner ^  N.  S.,  iv. 
295.)  A  lump  of  camphor  held  near  the  nostrils  sometimes  affords  relief. 
I  knew  an  individual  who  derived  prompt  relief  from  snuffing  up  powdered 
cloves.  Powdered  cubebs  have  been  recommended  in  the  same  way.  Steam- 
ing with  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  snuffing  powdered  gum  arable  up  the  nose, 
the  injection  of  oleaginous  liquids  with  some  narcotic  ingredient,  and  the 
direct  application  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  are  also  among  the  measures 
occasionadly  resorted  to.  M.  Deschamps  has  found  a  solution  of  extract  of 
opium,  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and 
^hBwn  into  the  nostnls  by  inspiration,  promptly  effectual.  One  nostril  is  to 
be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  liquid  drawn  in  through  the  other,  until 
felt  to  be  about  to  enter  the  fauces,  when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  out 
again.  The  application  may  be  made  every  two  hours  if  necessary ;  but 
seldom  requires  to  be  more  than  once  repeated.  {Journ,  de  Ffmrm,  et  de 
Chim.,  xi.  370.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  Orleans,  cures  the  severest 
coryzas  by  causing  the  patient  to  snuff  a  little  laudanum  up  the  nostrils,  tak- 
ing care  that  none  is  swallowed,  aud  following  this  measure  by  a  brisk  ca- 
thartic. (N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,,  ix.  604.)  Another  mode  of  using 
opium  is  to  heat  a  grain  or  two  on  an  iron  plate  held  over  a  lamp,  and  to 
snuff  up  the  fumes  as  they  arise.  Dr.  John  A.  Lockwood  has  found  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  eight  or  ten  grains  in  the  fluidounce, 
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'r\*t".\  applied  bj  means  of  a  camel's-bair  pencil  to  the  macouB  membrane  o 

nostrils,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  a  sovereign  remedy.  (Am.  Jour 
Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  21.)    Injections  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zL 
the  strength  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  flnidonnce,  have  also  been 
Still  another  plan  is  to  close  the  external  nostrils  entirely  bj  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  from  without.     Tfa 
tient  will  derive  comfort  from  applying  some  stiff,  mild,  fatty  matter,  aj 
or  spermaceti  cerate,  to  the  upper  lip  and  nasal  orifices,  in  order  to 
tect  them  against  the  irritating  secretion.     He  should  employ  a  soft 
handkerchief 

Dr.  Williams  strongly  recommends  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  lie 
as  an  effectual  cure  for  coryza.  The  secretion  is  arrested  by  the  deficieii 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  and  the  inflammation  speedily  subsides, 
no  longer  aggravated  by  the  discharge.  The  coryza  begins  to  disappc 
the  end  of  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  th< 
is  generally  completed,  so  that,  after  that  time,  the  patient  may  resura 
moderate  use  of  drinks.  After  the  commencement,  and  before  the  coi 
tion  of  the  cure,  a  single  copious  draught  may  bring  back  all  the  symp 
When  there  is  fever,  Dr.  Williams  precedes  his  dry  plan  by  an  aperien 
an  antimonial.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  surface  warm,  exercise  ii 
open  air  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  by  promoting  secretion  froi 
skin ;  and  any  other  dry  method  of  favouring  the  healthy  secretions  c< 
butes  to  the  cure.  The  food  should  not  be  heating  or  salyie  so  as  to  c 
thirst,  and  the  solid  matters  used  may  be  moistened  with  liquids.  Tb 
'i  ''total  abstinence  from  liquids  is  most  effectual,  yet  taking  about  a  t«as] 

ful  of  tea  or  milk  with  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal,  and  a  wineglass 
,  water  on  going  to  bed,  does  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  plan,  whi 

diminishes  lis  discomfort."  As,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  the  plan 
duces  no  injurious  effects,  the  patient  may  well  be  allowed  to  choose  be1 
its  discomfort,  and  that  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  treatment. 

When,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  complaint  coni 
obstinate,  with  a  copious  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  a  speed] 
may  sometimes  be  effected  by  a  return  to  a  nourishing  food,  and  free  ex 
in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  violent  exercise  will  of  itself  throw  off  an  a 
in  its  earlier  stages,  by  promoting  perspiration. 

If  the  complaint  have  the  intermittent  form,  it  may  be  readily  cnn 
sulphate  of  (juiuia. 

Ill  infantile  cases,  it  is  necessarv  to  feed  the  child  bv  means  of  a  s 
Relief  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  holding  a  sponge  wet  with  warm 
upon  the  nose.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  recommends  strongly,  as  a  very  eff( 
remedy,  to  cover  the  head  with  a  closely  fitting  flannel  cap.  (Trans,  oj 
of  Phym.  of  Phil.,  iii.  63.)  In  severe  cases,  when  the  head  is  threaten 
will  be  ]>roi)er  to  apply  leeches,  to  administer  a  calomel  purge,  and  to  I: 
behind  the  ear,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  pseudo-membranous  ca: 
may  become  necessary  to  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means 
camePs-hair  pencil  to  the  parts,  or  to  blow  powdered  alum  up  the  nost 

When  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  complaint  in  its  severer  forms 
especially  when  previous  experience  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
cursor  of  a  protracted  disease  of  the  chest,  it  is  important  to  be  able 
the  attack  aside  at  its  very  commencement.  This  may  often  be  done 
full  dose  of  o])ium.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  the  author  heard  this 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Chai)man,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
lectures,  and  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  stateme: 
Dr.  Chapman  as  to  its  efficacy.  From  one  to  two  grains  of  opium,  oi 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  bedtime ;  an 
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patient  will  often  awake  in  the  morning  free  from  the  disease.  An  aperient 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  correct  the  constipating  effects  of  the  opinm. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  end  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis 
by  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  administering  copious  draughts  of  some 
hot  herb-tea,  as  of  balm,  sage,  horehound,  &c.,  at  bedtime.  The  plan  will 
be  still  more  efficacious,  if  some  nauseating  diaphoretic  be  added,  as  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic.  A  hot  infusion  of  eupatorium  combines  these  advan- 
tages. If  it  operate  as  an  emetic,  the  success  will  be  still  more  certain.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  bj  the  patient  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  cold  air 
next  day.  I  have  known  severe  pneumonia  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. Sometimes  a  rich  supper,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  stimulants, 
will  set  aside  a  commencing  coryza ;  but  the  plan  is  hazardous ;  as,  if  not 
successful,  it  may  cause  a  great  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  and  render 
serious  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  trivial  disease. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  be  in  possession  of  a  prophylactic  against  this  trou- 
blesome affection.  I  know  of  none  so  effectual  as  the  daily  habit  of  washing 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  in  very  cold  water ;  or,  where  wet  feet  are  the 
ordinary  cause,  to  dip  them  in  ice-cold  water  every  morning.  It  is  best  to 
begin  with  this  plan  in  warm  weather,  and  persevere  through  the  winter. 
The  cold  shower-bath  is  also  recommended. 


11.  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  NOSTRILS,  oe  OZ^NA. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  is  sometimes  dry,  being  attended  with 
little  if  any  increase,  or  even  with  a  deficiency  of  the  usual  amount  of  secre- 
tion. There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  heat,  and  stiffness  in  the  nostrils, 
which  are  often  closed,  on  one  or  both  sides,  from  the  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  air;  and  this  is  generally  the  greatest 
inconvenience  experienced.  When  it  affects  the  posterior  nares,  there  is  a 
frequent  disposition  to  clear  them  out  by  sudden  and  forcible  inspirations  of 
ftir  through  the  nostrils. 

In  other  cases,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  a  whitish  somewhat  opaque 
mucus,  or  of  a  yellowish  muco-purulent  matter,  with  little  uneasiness. 

Again,  the  discharge  is  occasionally  quite  purulent,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
gpreenish  colour,  or  it  is  sanious  and  frequently  tinged  with  blood ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  has  an  odour  generally  more  or  less  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
intolerably  offensive.  In  this  form,  the  disease  is  called  ozasna,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  disagreeable  affections  which  the  physician  has  to 
encounter.  In  some  instances,  the  breath  of  the  patient  is  so  revoltingly 
offensive  as  almost  to  isolate  him  from  society,  and  to  render  him  an  object 
of  disgust  even  to  himself.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  affection 
sometimes  occurs  without  any  violation  of  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  ulceration,  and  sometimes 
with  caries  of  the  bones,  or  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case,  pieces  of  bone  some- 
times escape  with  the  pus  or  sanies.  Large  solid  flakes  of  excessively  offen- 
sive matter  are  occasionally  discharged  along  with  blood.  These  are  probably 
plastic  exudation,  or  hardened  mucus,  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  almost  always  much  impaired,  if  not  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils,  it  often 
runs  on  for  months  or  years,  sometimes  even  for  many  years,  and,  m  the 
form  of  ozsDua,  is,  in  certain  old  cases,  quite  incurable.  Billard  relates  the 
case  of  an  infant,  of  seventeen  months,  who  died  of  the  disease  after  a  year's 
illness ;  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  suffocation. 

Causes. — ^In  many  instances,  the  chronic  disease  results  from  a  continusr 
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tion  or  frequent  repetition  of  the  acate.  It  is  often  also  original  The  canw 
is  generally  obscure.  In  some  cases,  it  depends  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  nos- 
trik,  acting;  as  nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  solid  matters  from  the  secretion. 
In  others,  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  scrofulous  or  gouty  diatheni; 
with  a  tendency  to  scaly  cutaneons  eruptions,  or  with  that  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs  which  bo  often  gives  obstinacy  to  chronic  inflammatioo 
of  the  fauces.  In  the  form  of  ozena,  when  not  ulcerous,  it  may  depend  upon 
some  impediment  to  the  free  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  or  sinnsei, 
which,  consequently  accnmnlating,  becomes  putrid  and  excites  inflammation. 
In  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  the  accidental  retention  of  the  secretiom 
may  thus  superadd  the  putrid  character  of  OE^na.  The  oSensireness  of  tba 
discharge,  howerer,-in  some  cases,  cannot  be  traced  to  this  canse,  and  is  qnito 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  vague  supposition  of  peculiar  morbid  constitn- 
tional  tendencies.  When  associated  with  ulcere,  it  is  most  frequently  de- 
pendent on  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  scoHintic  taint 

Treatment. — In  simple  chronic  inflammation,  cures  may  ver;  often  be 
effected  by  the  i^jecUon  into  the  nostrils  of  solutioa  of  acetate  of  lead,  sol- 
phate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  usually  prefe^ 
red  sulphate  of  zinc,  beginning  with  two  grains  to  the  fluidonnce  of  water, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  nostrils  are  found  to  bear  the  impression,  U 
ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains  to  the  flnidounce.  The  injection  should 
be  repeated  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  contioned  perseveringly  for  luouthiif 
necessary.  It  is  important  that,  by  a  proper  direction  of  the  instrument,  ssd 
position  of  the  head,  the  fluid  should  be  made  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease, 
whether  tfais  occupy  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  or,  what  is  much  more  fre- 
qoent,  some  comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  in  the  nasal  passage  or  the 
Onuses.  Sometimes  the  part  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  in 
which  case,  this  is  the  best  means  of  applying  the  solution,  as  the  sound  por- 
tions of  the  nostrils  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  stronger  solution  may  be  em- 
ployed. 'When  the  discharfte  is  oA'cnsive,  solutions  of  creasotc,  or  of  chloridf 
of  soda,  potui>sa,  or  lime,  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the  fetor,  and  a*f 
prove  useful  as  alteratives  to  the  mucous  surface.  Dr.  Jat'kson,  furmerlv  ^ 
Northumberland,  informed  the  author  that,  in  a  case  of  this  complaint,  he 
had  found  an  injection  of  Fowler's  solution,  much  diluted,  compltslely  to  re- 
move the  fetor,  and  much  to  diminish  the  discharge.  Caution,  of  cour^,  i^ 
necessary  uot  to  allow  the  solution  to  be  swallowed.  Sometimes  advanUfe 
will  result  from  the  mere  washing  out  of  the  retained  mucu»,  two  or  thw 
times  daily,  by  injections  of  warm  water.  When  an  ulcer  exists,  and  is  witbie 
reach,  it  may  be  treated  by  (he  direct  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silcef, 
or  by  a  Maturated  solution  applied  by  means  of  a  caiuel's-hair  pencil.  lubib- 
tious  through  the  nostrils  of  diluted  chlorine,  and  of  the  vapours  of  creaiuie, 
tar,  and  vinegar  have  been  recoiiitn ended.  Blisters  often  repeated  behind 
the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  on  the  arm,  and  issues  or  setons  b^ 
tween  the  shoulders,  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  in  coses  vhicli 
may  have  followed  the  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruption. 

Ueincdies  should  also  be  addressed  to  the  constitution.  Their  characiec 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  diathesis,  or  general  morbid  condition  vhick 
may  exist  Syphilis,  scrofula,  and  scurvy  have  their  appropriate  treatment 
which  should  of  course  be  applied  when  these  constitutional  aflections  eiiubii 
themselves  in  this  form.  Kveu  when  the  complaint  can  be  traced  to  no  par- 
ticular morbid  predisposition,  still,  good  may  occasionolly  be  expected  fruo 
alteratives,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  niid  compound  d^ 
coctioii  or  sjTup  of  sarsaparilla.  Arsenic  is  especially  applicoble.  when  lb* 
disoa.'ie  has  followed,  or  is  associated  with  scaly  eruptive  affections  of  the  skin. 
Tonics,  and,  in  general,  measures  calculated  to  give  vigour  to  the  system,  ^ 
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be  Hkelj  to  prore  nsefbl.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  wholesome  na- 
tritioiis  diet,  exercise,  fresh  comitry  air,  sea  bathing,  long  jonmeys,  and  a  sea 
Toyage. 

^ticle  II. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX,  or  LARYNGITIS. 

The  larynx,  though  most  commonly  involved  in  inflammation  of  other  parts 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  is  sometimes  exclusively,  and  often  chiefly  affected. 
By  some  English  writers  laryngitis  is  considered  as  among  the  most  danger- 
ous, perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  of  inflammatory  diseases.  But  they  restrict 
the  term  to  a  highly  aggravated  form  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  excluding 
altogether  the  milder  forms  of  that  affection.  With  as  much  propriety  might 
we  restrict  the  name  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  to  the  very  highest  grades 
of  these  complaints,  and  then  proclaim  them  as  eminently  dangerous.  The 
truth  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  in  general 
very  manageable ;  though  in  a  few  instances,  when  very  intense,  or  attended 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  serous  effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue,  it  be- 
comes very  alarming  and  even  fatal  Its  great  danger,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  through  the  chink  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  closed  by  the  swollen  state  of  its  walls,  aided  probably  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  against  the  admission  of  air ;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of 
true  asphyxia.  There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in 
which  an  equal  extent  of  inflammation  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  fatal 
results.   As  in  most  other  inflammations,  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

L  ACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 

Of  the  acute  form,  several  modifications  exist,  according  to  the  grade  of 
action,  the  part  attacked,  or  the  character  of  the  extravasated  matter.  Some- 
times it  is  very  superficial,  affecting  only  the  mucous  tissue,  and  perhaps  only 
the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  submucous  cel- 
lular tissue,  involving  that  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  time,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  tumefaction,  and  consequently  the  danger.  Again,  the 
inflammation,  which  is  usually  attended  with  mucous  secretion,  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  larynx  with 
false  membrane.  Finally,  the  submucous  tissue  may  be  swollen  simply  as  in 
ordinary  acute  inflammation,  or  may  be  distended  with  serum  in  a  degree 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  presenting  in- 
deed an  edematous  condition.  These  varieties  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered under  the  three  divisions  of  1.  mucous  laryngitis,  affecting  the  mu- 
cous membrane  especially,  and  attended  with  mucous  secretion;  2.  svh- 
mucous  laryngitis,  in  which  the  submucous  tissue  is  also  involved,  and 
sometimes  chiefly  so,  as  in  the  proper  edematous  variety ;  and,  3.  pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis,  which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  false 
membrane.  These  are  dangerous  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  distinct.  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  run  together,  or  differ  only  by  almost  insensible  shades, 
80  that  tiiey  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  symptoms. 

1.  Mucous  Laryngitis, — In  its  mildest  form,  this  is  marked  by  a  slight 
hoarseness,  without  pain  or  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  often  with  little  or  no 
cough,  unless  complicated  with  catarrh.  It  passes  off  in  a  few  days,  frequentiy 
without  medical  interference.  When  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  in  addition 
to  the  hoarseness,  there  is  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  some  part  of  the  larynx, 
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together  with  tightness  or  Btricture,  a  diy  husky  congh.  and  onen  a  slight 
ditEcuIty  of  inspiration.  If  the  faacea  are  examined,  they  will  freqaently  bo 
found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  reddened.  Tinder  proper  treatment,  these 
§ymptam3  speedily  eabside.  Xot  unfreqnently  the  infiammation  descends 
into  the  bronchia,  with  relief  of  the  laryngeal  affection.  But,  if  neglected,  it 
may  take  on  the  character  of  a  still  higher  grade  of  laryDgitis.  In  this,  the 
Toice  is  from  the  beginning  very  hoarse  or  stridolons,  and,  in  the  progreesof 
the  disease,  is  almost  or  quite  suppressed,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  speak 
above  a  whisper.  There  is  almost  always  pain,  sometimeB  serere,  sometimn 
moderate,  increased  by  speaking  and  coughing,  and  occasionally  l)y  eiteniai 

Eressure.  The  patient  often  has  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
irynx.  Inspiration  is  di£cult,  and  often  stridulons  or  tightly  soondinf, 
while  the  patient  feels  a  distressing  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  exhibit* 
some  anxiety  or  apprehension  about  his  ability  to  get  breath.  The  cough  i) 
hoarse  or  mnffled,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  commencing  as  it  were  in  the 
larynx,  and  obviously  intended  to  remove  some  obstrnction  at  that  point  It 
is  either  dry,  or  attended  with  the  discharge  of  a  little  tongh  mucns.  In 
some  instances,  it  comes  on  paroxysmally,  and  is  almost  convolaire.  Then 
is  often  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  arising  from  coexisting  inflammatioB 
of  the  fancea,  from  the  pressure  of  the  alimentary  bolus  upon  the  tender  larvnx, 
or  simply  from  the  motion  of  this  structure  in  deglutition.  Paroxysmal  at- 
tacks of  great  oppression  and  dyspntea  are  sometimes  experienced,  arising 
from  spaam  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  such  as  occurs  in  croup.  There  ii 
generally  some  degree  of  fever,  which  may  have  come  on  simultaneously  with 
the  local  symptoms,  or  not  until  they  had  existed  for  some  time.  It  caonol 
be  doubted  that  there  is  in  these  cases  considerable  swelling  of  the  mncooi 
membrane ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  submucous  tissnc  is  often  io 
some  degree  involved.  Itedness  of  the  ei)iglottis  may  generally  be  seen  hr 
strongly  depressing  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  inducing  the  patient  toctiufli, 
or  make  the  motion  of  swallonhig.  The  attack  gradually  subside-:  undvr 
proper  treatment,  and  goes  nff  in  from  four  to  six  days,  sometimes  by  mm 
re.-'olution,  but  more  fri'quently  with  a  secretion  of  mucus,  which  is  at  Gm 
tmn.sparcnt,  but  gradually  becomes  thick  and  opaque,  if  not  purulent.  ShunW 
the  inflammation  travel  into  the  Innga,  severe  bronchitis  is  apt  to  ensue. 

2.  Suhmucouji  Lari/ngUis. — Edematous  Lari/ngilis. — Cyiinnche  La- 
ryitf/ea. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  rather  in  degree  than  in  cha- 
racter. It  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  grade  of  acute  larynpilii 
extending  to  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue.  It  is  not  many  years  since  this 
wa.s  iirst  noticed  as  a  distinct  disease.  Washington  is  supposed  to  hate 
died  of  it ;  and  his  case  is  said  to  have  l»een  the  first  recorded  in  detail 
According  to  Cheyne,  the  disease  whs  not  generally  under8too<l  until  aftw 
the  publication  of  a  pajwr  by  Dr.  Farre.  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions. 

When  originating  in  the  larynx,  and  not  the  result  of  some  direct  violent. 
this  form  of  laryngitis  usually  commences  with  a  distinct  chill,  or  with  cbil- 
liness  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a  full 
strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  flushed  face.  At  the  same  time,  some  sorenesij 
of  the  throat  is  felt,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  a  sense  of  tightness,  strictnn. 
or  pressure  is  experienced,  as  if  there  were  some  mechanical  impedimenl  is 
the  larynx.  To  remove  this  the  patient  coughs,  but  brings  up  nothing,  or 
only  a  little  clear  viscid  mncus.  The  congh  is  painful,  and  its  sound  is  harsb 
and  stridulous.  Great  diliiculty  of  breathing  soon  comes  on.  The  iuspin- 
tion  is  prolonged,  wheezing,  whistling,  or  otherwise  sonorous,  and  requires  a 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  expiration  is  perfonneJ 
more  easily  and  silently ;  as  the  swollen  membrane  of  the  glottis  acts  like  i 
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ekmng  yalve  against  the  entraDce  of  the  air,  bat  opens  readily  for  its  exit. 
Upon  examining  the  fauces  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  epiglottis  may 
sometimes  be  seen  of  a  bright  or  deep-red  colour,  erect,  and  much  swollen, 
80  as  to  be  unable  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  The 
external  parts  about  the  larynx  are  also  often  much  swofien,  though  not  in- 
Tariably  so.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  partly  from  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  epiglottis,  which  pre- 
Tents  it  from  closing  accurately  over  the  orifice  of  the  windpipe,  and  thus 
allows  the  substances  swallowed  to  enter  the  glottis,  where  they  excite  in- 
tense irritation,  and  give  rise  to  yehement  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  the 
most  distressing  dyspncBa.  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which,  after  laryn- 
gotomy,  a  portion  of  anything  swallowed  appeared  immediately  at  the  wound. 
{Lect.  on  Princip.  and  PracL  of  Med,) 

Should  the  case  continue  to  advance,  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated. 
The  voice  becomes  wheezing  or  whispering,  or  is  quite  extinguished ;  the 
cough  of  which  the  sound  is  scarcely  above  the  breath,  is  agitating,  often 
convulsive,  and  very  painful ;  inspiration  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  is  ac- 
complished only  after  violent  efi'orts,  with  great  distress  and  anxiety,  and  a 
feeling  as  of  impending  suffocation.  The  patient  is  in  general  extremely 
restless,  sometimes  starting  up  suddenly  in  bed,  walking  about  the  chamber, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  throat,  showing  the  greatest  eagerness  for  fresh  air, 
and  expressing  in  his  countenance  an  almost  fearful  anxiety,  apprehension, 
and  distress.  He  is  unable  to  sleep  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
being  roused  by  the  necessity  for  voluntary  effort  to  get  breath.  The  blood 
now  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  deficient  aeration,  which  rapidly  increase  in 
intensity.  The  lips  have  a  bluish  or  purplish  colour ;  the  face  becomes  of  a 
livid  paleness ;  and  a  dark  circle  forms  about  the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes 
protruded  and  watery.  The  surface  is  cool,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  irregular, 
threadlike,  and  very  feeble.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  exhaustion,  the 
patient  makes  the  most  violent  efforts ;  his  shoulders  rise  ;  his  whole  chest 
heaves ;  his  countenance  assumes  a  staring  and  ghastly  expression ;  his  skin 
is  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat ;  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  a  drowsy  or  comatose 
state,  often  preceded  by  delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  death. 

The  fatal  effects  depend  upon  the  want  of  air  to  support  respiration,  and 
the  consequently  carbonated  and  poisonous  state  of  the  blood,  which  no 
longer  affords  the  due  stimulus  to  the  vital  functions.  Sometimes  this  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  though  respiration 
should  be  restored.  Thus,  patients  not  unfrequently  die  in  the  intervals  of 
Tiolent  dyspnoea,  when  air  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  lungs,  and  some- 
times even  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  though  the  lungs  themselves 
aie  not  embarrassed.  The  nervous  system  is  unable  to  recover  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  black  blood.  Death  may,  therefore,  occur  either 
suddenly,  from  complete  closure  of  the  passage ;  or  gradually  from  a  partial 
and  insufficient  supply  of  air,  causing  a  change  of  blood,  the  effects  of  which 
a  subsequent  return  of  respiration  cannot  always  obviate. 

The  disease  is  very  rapid ;  generally,  when  fatal,  ending  in  from  three  to 
fire  days,  and  sometimes  much  sooner.  Death  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
seTen  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  the  complaint  is  protracted  for  several 
weeks.  Its  duration  depends  in  general  upon  the  degree  of  internal  tumefac- 
tion in  the  larynx,  though  it  is  probable  that  life  is  sometimes  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  supervention  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  I  have  seen  a  case,  in 
which  spasm  of  this  kind  recurred  frequently  at  short  intervals,  each  time 
attended  with  complete  suspension  of  respiration,  and  partial  insensibility 
from  asphyxia,  during  the  relaxation  of  which,  air  again  entered  the  chest. 
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and  thus  prevented  immediate  death.  Tliis  case  ultimately  recovered 
copious  depletion,  and  tobacco  cataplasms. 

Occasionally  tlie  attack  is  very  sudden ;  the  dyspnoea  and  all  the  othi 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases,  it  i 
dual.  The  disease  varies  also  much  in  the  grade  of  inflammation, 
times  this  is  very  violent ;  sometimes  it  is  comparatively  moderate,  ai 
danger  depends  rather  upon  a  copious  serous  effusion  into  the  subn 
tissue  than  ordinary  inflammatory  tumefaction.     Oases  of  the  latter  ki 

j  distinguished  by  the  name  of  edematous  lanjngifis,  or  cedema  glottidu 

effusion,  in  these  cases,  is  chiefly  within  the  folds  of  membrane  extending 

I  the  epiglottis  to  the  aritenoid  cartilages,  and,  by  the  swelling  producer 

:  aA  a  kind  of  valve,  which  closes  the  chink  of  the  glottis  upon  an  attei 

j  inspiration.     There  is  little  pain  in  the  throat,  or  tenderness  upon 

sure,  and  little  or  no  febrile  disturbance.  If  the  epiglottis  can  be  s 
is  observed  to  l>e  much  swollen,  but  rather  pale  or  livid  than  of  a  1: 
red  colour.     The  symptoms,  however,  arising  from  closure  of  the  rimi 

i  tidis,  are  not  less  urgent,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps  even  more  fatal,  b( 

it  does  not  so  well  tolerate  antiphlogistic  treatment  Cases  are  said  t< 
occurred,  in  which  this  oedema  was  strictly  dropsical ;  but  such  cases  \ 

\  say  the  least,  exceedingly  rare.     In  most  instances,  the  effusion  nndou 

depends  upon  a  low  grade  of  inflammation ;  and  the  peculiar  result  i 
bably  owing  in  general  to  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  or  of  the 
predisposing  to  serous  effusion  under  inflammatory  action.  Dr.  Stoke 
that  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  sometimes  consequent  upon  the  inflamn 
swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid,  which  occasionally  follows  con 
fever.    It  seldom  if  ever  occurs  in  children,  in  whom  the  areolar  tissue 

, ;  the  glottis  is  not  so  loose  as  in  adults. 

In  all  its  varieties,  the  disease  may  exist  either  alone,  or  in  connectio 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  of  the  trachea,  or  of  the  bronchial 
The  diagmms  is  sometimes  a  point  of  much  importance.  It  is  very 
sary  that  the  complaint  should  not  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  the 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  severe  dyspnoea,  and  similar  constitc 
symptoms.  But,  in  the  latter,  either  the  disease  is  chronic,  or  is  accomj 
with  Kiu'h  obvious  symptoms  of  pectoral  disorder  that  there  can  scare 
room  for  mistake,  if  duo  examination  be  made.  Besides,  in  affertions 
larypx,  the  change  of  the  voice,  the  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  t 
the  laryngeal  cough,  the  seat  of  i)ain,  tenderness,  and  constriction,  the 
difference  between  the  facility  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  the  i 
of  local  inspe(;tion,  ])oint  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  true  seat  of  disease, 
of  the  French  practical  writers  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  fing( 
the  posterior  fauces,  and  the  perce]>tion  of  a  cushion  formed  by  the  tni 
tion  of  the  bonier  of  the  glottis  (Valleix.  Guide  Med.  Praf.y  2(?ed.,  i. 
but  this  mode  of  examination  must  be  diiricult,  and  might  possibly  agg 
the  inflammation.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by  pressing  on  the  windpij: 
given  rise  to  symptoms  which  have  been  taken  for  those  of  laryngitL 
auscultation  would  render  such  a  mistake  impossible.  Abscesses  ne 
larynx  may  sometimes  simulate  laryngitis  so  far  as  to  lead,  upon  supi 
examination,  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis;  but  a  close  inspection  of  the 
would  correct  the  error,  and  it  is  onlv  necessarv  that  the  attention 
practitioner  should  be  awake  t(»  its  possible  occurrence.  To  one  of  the 
of  croup,  laryngitis  bears  a  close  analogy;  but,  in  the  former,  spasmodi 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  in  the  latter,  swelling  of  the 
membrane  i»r  the  parts  beneath  it,  is  the  prominent  and  charactoristii 
nomenon.  More  will  be  said  upon  this  subject  under  croup.  With 
spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  it  is  s( 
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pooible  to  confound  it,  eren  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact,  that  this 
iftction  is  rare  in  adolts,  and  confined  chiefly  to  hysterical  women. 
•  This  fonn  of  laryngitis  is  considered  bj  many  writers  as  exceedingly  fatal. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  attacked  with  it  are  thought  to  perish. 
Bnt  it  is  Tery  certain  that  indiridnals,  attacked  with  symptoms  in  all  appear- 
aoee  identical  with  those  of  snbmncons  laryngitis,  often  recover.  It  is  tme 
that  they  cannot  be  positively  proved  to  have  had  effusion  in  the  sabmucons 
titasae,  as  the  evidence  of  dissection  is  wanting.  Judging  from  my  own  ob- 
wrvation,  I  should  say  that,  when  the  disease  makes  its  attack  in  the  form  of 
open  and  decided  inflammation,  in  a  person  of  tolerably  vigorous  constitution, 
and  not  previously  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  lar3mx,  it  may 
generally  be  cured,  if  attacked  in  its  early  stages,  before  the  powers  of  the 
mtem  have  begun  to  give  way  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  black 
blood.  After  this  deterioration  has  commenced,  the  chances  of  saving  the 
patient  are  very  much  diminished.  Of  the  cases  published  a  large  propor- 
tion have  proved  fatal ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adducing 
positive  proof  of  the  character  of  the  affection  from  the  symptoms  alone,  it 
u  chiefly  the  fatal  cases  that  have  been  brought  before  the  public.  When 
the  disease  supervenes  upon  chronic  laryngitis,  as  not  unfreqnently  happens, 
it  may  be  considered  as  extremely  dangerous ;  as  too  little  vigour  of  system 
remains  to  support  the  requisite  treatment.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more 
than  ordinarily  dangerous  in  its  edematous  variety,  which  is  most  likely  to 
oocor  in  persons  of  feeble  health. 

8.  Pseudomembranous  Latyngitis. — ^This  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults. 
In  severe  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  patches  of  coag^lable  lymph 
may  sometimes  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  after 
death ;  but  these  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  of  themselves  a  serious 
source  of  danger.  Sometimes  an  extension  to  the  larynx  of  a  pseudomem- 
branous condition  of  the  fauces  has  taken  place  in  adults,  with  fatal  results ; 
bnt  even  such  cases  very  seldom  occur,  so  that  many  practitioners  in  exten- 
sive business  have  probably  never  seen  an  instance.  In  children  the  disease 
is  not  uncommon,  and  in  them  it  constitutes  a  variety  of  croup.  To  the  article 
upon  that  disease  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  that  is  deemed  requisite  to  be 
said  upon  this  form  of  laryngitis.  (See  Croup,) 

Besides  the  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  above  described,  another  has  been 
noticed  in  which  the  perichondrium  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  very  rare,  but  has  been  known  occasionally  to  attend  or  follow 
snudlpox  and  typhoid  fever ;  and  to  occur  originally  from  direct  iigury,  and 
exposure  to  cold.  I  know  of  no  symptoms  by  which  it  could  be  certainly 
distinguished  during  life.  After  death,  pus  has  been  found  bathing  the  car- 
tilaginous surfaces. 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  is 
gorged  with  blood,  softened,  and  thickened,  while  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue 
b  dktended  with  bloody  serum  or  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  This  tumefaction 
alliBcts  especially  the  epiglottis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  extending 
often  no  further  than  the  ventricles.  It  seldom  reaches  the  trachea,  of  which, 
however,  the  lining  membrane  often  shows  an  increased  vascularity.  The 
thickening  is  so  great  about  the  glottis,  that  the  chink  is  almost  closed,  so 
that  when  held  up  to  the  light  only  a  few  rays  can  penetrate  through  it  The 
snrfhce  of  the  membrane  is  usually  covered  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  ex- 
hibits patches  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  also  occasionally  found  effused 
in  the  submucous  tissue.  In  the  edematous  variety,  there  is  little  injection 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  bnt  g^at  swelling,  in  consequence  of  the  effhsion 
of  serom  beneath  it 

Causes. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  laryngitis,  in  all  its  forms,  is  proba- 
yoL.!.  5S 
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bly  partial  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  when  in  a  st 
perspiration  from  heat  or  exercise.  There  is  in  some  indiridnals  a  pe< 
predisposition  to  be  affected  by  this  disease ;  so  that  when  any  general 
of  inflammation  acts,  it  is  almost  certain  to  affect  the  larynx.  Persons 
larly  predisposed  to  tODsillitis,  are  said  to  be  also  peculiarly  suscepti 
laryngitis ;  the  force  of  the  morbid  influence  foiling  sometimes  on  one 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.  A  continued,  frequent,  and  powerful  exi 
of  the  voice  sometimes  produces  the  complaint,  and  often  predisposes 
Other  causes  are  such  as  produce  direct  iujary  to  the  larynx.  Among 
are  scalding  water  or  corrosive  liquids,  which  an  individual  may  accide 
attempt  to  swallow ;  flame  or  hot  air  inhaled  during  exposure  to  fires ; 
rosive  irritating  g^ses,  vapours,  or  powders  taken  in  with  the  inspire 
and  arrested  in  some  measure  at  the  glottis ;  the  unskilful  insertion  \ 
struments ;  and  external  violence.  The  author  has  witnessed  a  very  i 
case  resulting  in  a  child  from  smelling  at  a  bottle  of  chlorine.  Ac 
source  of  the  disease  is  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighbo 
parts.  Inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  very  apt  to  extend  to  the  laryni 
to  retain  in  the  latter  tlie  character  which  it  had  }b  its  original  seat, 
if  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  fauces,  it  is  apt  to  be  sin 
limited  in  the  larynx ;  if  pseudomembranous  in  the  former,  it  is  also  ps 
membranous  in  the  latter ;  if  submucous  in  the  one,  it  retains  the  sai 
lative  position  in  the  other.  Hence,  when  tonsillitis  is  propagated  ' 
larynx,  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  the  worst  forms  of  submucous  1 
gitis.  Mercurial  stomatitis,  according  to  Cheyne,  sometimes  extendi 
the  larynx.  Erysipelas,  and  the  sore-throat  of  scarlet  fever,  sometimes 
fatal  by  reaching  that  structure,  and  giving  rise  to  submucous  or  pc 
membranous  inflammation.  Measles,  catarrh,  and  smallpox  also  occasi* 
give  rise  to  some  form  of  laryngitis.  The  affection  occurs  as  an  accon 
ment  or  consequence  of  typhoid  fever.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  pr 
it,  by  the  propagation  upward  of  the  bronchial  inflammation  which  it  c 
Cheyne  considers  intemperance  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  com] 
It  is  said  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  middle  and  advanced  lif 
very  rare  in  infancy.  Tliis  is  true  of  the  submucous  variety.  The 
forms  of  laryngitis  are  not  uncommon  in  the  young;  but  in  these  thi 
apt  to  assume  the  form  of  croup. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  veg 
diet,  and,  if  the  weatlier  be  cold  or  damp,  confinement  to  the  house  fo 
two,  or  three  days,  are  the  only  remedies  required.  Should  the  fauces, 
examination,  be  found  reddened,  a  solution  of  alum  may  be  employed 
a  day  as  a  gargle.  These  simple  measures  will  often  avert  a  serious  in 
of  the  inflammation,  or  its  propagation  to  the  bronchia. 

When  the  disease  is  more  severe,  with  febrile  action  and  a  strong 
blood  should  he  taken  from  the  arm  once  or  oftener,  in  quantities  propc 
ate  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  apparent  vigour  of  the  pi 
After  the  first  bleeding,  from  live  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  t 
istered,  either  in  connection  with  or  followed  by  another  cathartic,  to 
its  action  on  the  bowels.     These  should  afterwards  be  kept  freely 
throughout  the  complaint,  by  saline  aperients  if  required.     If  the  disei 
not  yield,  the  purgative  should  be  followed  by  tartar  emetic  or  ipecaci 
in  diaphoretic  or  nauseating  doses,  given  at  short  intervals,  together  wi 
neutral  mixture  or  efl*ervescing  draught,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry. 
these  measures  may  also  be  combined  hut  and  stimulating  pediluvia. 
the  beginning,  the  throat  may  be  enveloped  in  an  emollient  poultice,  co 
ing  a  very  small  proportion  of  mustard,  sufficient  merely  to  produce  a  f 
of  warmth  upon  the  skin.     When  bleeding  from  the  arm  seems  to 
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longer  called  for,  leeches  may  be  applied  f^elj  over  the  larynx,  and  will 
often  be  found  at  once  to  cnt  short  the  disease.  Should  spasm  of  the  glottis 
accompany  the  inflammation,  the  antimonial  may  be  given  in  an  emetic  dose, 
and  the  system  afterwards  be  kept  moderately  nnder  its  influence,  in  con- 
junction with  tincture  of  lobelia,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over 
this  aflRection.  In  case  of  failure  by  these  means,  a  cataplasm  of  tobacco 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  due  caution  being  exercised  to  prevent  a  too 
prostrating  influence  from  this  powerful  sedative.  I  have  witnessed  the  hap- 
piest effects  from  this  remedy  in  very  alarming  cases.  Should  the  skin  be 
denuded,  from  any  cause,  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  cataplasm  may  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  syrup  of  seneka  and  syrup  of  squill,  or  the  same  medicines  in  other 
forms,  are  often  of  advantage  in  conjunction  with  antimonial  or  ipecacnanha 
wine;  and  at  this  period,  small  doses  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus  will  often  be 
found  useful  by  allaying  cough,  without  the  objection  to  which  the  former 
remedy  especially  is  liable  in  the  early  stage,  in  consequence  of  checking 
secretion.  A  blister  to  the  neck  will  also  chime  in  happily  with  these  reme- 
dies. If  the  disease  still  remain  unsubdued,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
mercurial  influence,  which  will  seldom  foil,  in  cases  of  ordinary  inflammation, 
at  this  stage.  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  patient  should  avoid  using 
his  voice  altogether,  or  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  and  should  suppress  the 
cough  as  much  as  possible.     Rest  and  low  diet  are  also  requisite. 

In  the  violent  cases  described  under  the  title  of  submucous  laryngitis,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  active  remedies  promptly.  If  postponed 
mitil  the  purple  lips  and  livid  paleness  of  the  face  indicate  an  insufficiently 
aerated  blood,  they  will  be  of  little  avail.  In  the  early  stage,  if  not  forbid- 
den by  the  debility  of  the  patient,  blood  should  be  taken  very  freely.  In  a 
robust  adult,  fVom  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  may  be  drawn  at  the  first  bleed- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated  once  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  loss  of 
blood  should  stop  short  of  syncope.  The  obstruction  to  the  respiration  con- 
sists in  an  internal  tumefaction  of  the  larynx,  which  is  not  at  once  removed 
by  the  bleeding.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular  force  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistance  in  the  glottis ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  bled  to  fainting, 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  returning  powers  would  be  insuf- 
ficient for  that  purpose,  and  consequently  that  the  syncope  might  be  fataUy 
prolonged.  Nor  is  this  copious  bleeding  applicable  to  the  edematous  cases, 
attended  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation,  and  little  or  no  fever. 
It  might  prostrate  the  patient  below  the  point  of  reaction.  Moderate  vene-* 
section,  however,  is  both  tolerated  and  required.  In  the  highly  inflamma- 
tory cases,  the  lancet  should  be  aided  by  the  very  free  use  of  leeches  to  the 
throat.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  American  leeches  may  be  applied  in 
robast  cases.  Apprehension  has  been  expressed  lest  they  might  increase 
the  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  inflammation  they  excite  pro- 
ducing subcutaneous  extravasation.  But  the  danger  is  from  effusion  within 
and  not  without  the  larynx,  and  if  the  latter  should  result  f^om  the  leeches, 
it  might  act  usefully  by  revulsion.  It  could  scarcely  be  injurious.  Nor 
should  the  leeches  be  delayed  in  these  cases.  Take  blood  once  flrom  the 
arm,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  apply 
them.  Should  they  not  be  attainable,  cups  may  be  substituted,  to  the  side 
or  back  of  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulders. 

Next  to  the  loss  of  blood,  calomel  is  the  most  important  remedy.  It  should 
be  given  in  the  full  dose  at  once,  and  afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  at  stated 
intervals,  until  the  system  is  brought  nnder  its  influence.  For  this  purpose, 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  either  alone,  or  combined 
opium  and  ipecacuanha,  should  these  not  be  contraindicated.   Mercuriil 
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frictions  to  the  inside  of  the  extremities  may  also  be  employed  to  haste: 
effect  on  the  system.  As  soon  as  any  soreness  of  the  gums  is  perceived 
mercurial  should  be  moderated  or  suspended ;  as  there  might  be  some  di 
fW>m  its  excessive  action.  Small  doses  of  Dover^s  powder  are  a  useful 
tion  to  the  calomel,  when  given  with  a  view  to  its  general  effects,  by 
venting  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels.  They  are  also  useful  in  mod 
ing  the  cough,  which  is  itself  a  source  of  mischief  by  still  further  irrit 
the  inflamed  parts.  The  opiate,  however,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  s 
fying  point ;  and,  if  the  disease  should  be  complicated  with  bronchitis,  < 
not  to  be  used  in  the  early  stage. 

Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  the  antimonials  in  this  i 
tion.     Dr.  Stokes  considers  them  even  more  important  than  calomel, 
may  be  used  as  auxiliaries,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  vomiting 
the  matter  discharged  would  be  very  apt  to  enter  the  glottis,  and  provok 
most  vehement  and  distressing  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspncea. 

The  measures  recommended  for  the  milder  forms  of  laryngitis  may  al 
employed,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for  them ;  but  the  chief  dc|>em 
must  be  placed  upon  the  heroic  remedies  above  mentioned.  Should  a  h 
be  employed,  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  neck  r 
than  in  the  front,  where  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  laryngotomy.  The  s 
solution  of  ammonia  would,  in  some  cases,  be  preferable  to  cantharid 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

In  the  asthenic  cases,  which  will  not  bear  bleeding,  reliance  must  be  p 
upon  leeching,  blistering,  and  the  prom])t  and  efficient  use  of  mercury, 
only  circumstance,  under  which  the  last-mentioned  remedy  is  contraindi( 
is  the  complication  of  the  disease  with  chronic  tuberculous  or  scroi 
laryngitis. 

When  bleeding  and  mercury  fail,  the  only  remedy  upon  which  muc 
liance  can  be  placed  is  the  opening  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  As  soon  ( 
system  begins  to  exhibit  a  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  a  disposition  to 
this  remedy  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  may  even  be  employed  i 
earlier  stages  when  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  imminent.  The  only  c 
tion  which  positively  forbids  it  is  the  existence  of  extensive  pulmonary  di: 
which  would  render  death  certain  at  all  events.  It  is  highly  importnni 
it  be  not  postponed  too  long ;  for,  in  the  advanced  stages,  death  some 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  blood,  even  though  air  be 
admitted  into  the  lungs.  Nevertheless,  the  remedy  should  not  be  oni 
Becoveries  have  sometimes  taken  place,  through  its  instrumentality,  i 
apparently  desperate  circumstances.  Well  authenticated  cases  are  on  n 
in  which  patients  have  been  restored  after  respiration  had  ceased,  an 
pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  In  such  instances,  it  mig 
proper  to  resort  to  artificial  res[>iration,  after  the  opening  has  been  i 
The  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  surp 
how  speedy  and  com])Iete  is  the  relief  sometimes  afforded.  The  patieii 
hausted  by  wakefulness,  suffering,  and  the  labour  of  respiration,  sinks  j 
calm  slumber  almost  immediately  after  the  opening  has  been  effected.  I 
ration  is  afterwards  maintained  for  some  time  through  the  artificial  pa: 
The  laryngeal  iniiamniation  may  now  be  cured  at  leisure  by  proper  rem 
It  will  indeed  generally  subside  of  itself,  with  a  secretion,  more  or  less  co 
of  muco-purulent  matter.  The  performance  of  the  operation  belongs  t 
gery.  Laryngotomy  is  generally  recommended  ;  and  the  opening  shoi 
made  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  Some  advise  the 
part  of  the  trachea  as  the  seat  of  the  operation.  If  not  liable  to  surgic 
jections,  the  latter  position  would  appear  to  be  preferable,  on  account  < 
danger  of  augmenting  the  laryngeal  inflammation,  by  the  introduction  < 
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tabe  necessary  to  keep  the  openiDg  perrions.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  tabe 
should  be  prevented  from  projecting  into  the  cavity,  beyond  the  level  of  the 
mncons  surface.  Sir  Charles  Bell  sometimes  keeps  the  wound  open  by  blunt- 
hooks,  inserted  in  each  side,  and  fastened  behind  the  neck.  Some  attention 
to  the  opening  is  necessary  after  the  operation.  As  much  mucus  is  often  dis- 
charged, it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  facilitate  the  coughing  neces- 
sary for  its  expulsion  by  placing  his  finger,  after  inspiration,  on  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  and  retaining  it  there  until  the  effort  of  expiration  has  acquired 
force  enough  to  drive  the  air  vigorously  through  the  opening.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  sleep,  so  that  the  mucus  which  accumu- 
lates, and  might  possibly  suffocate  him,  may  be  removed.  After  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  the  glottis  again  opens ;  and,  the  patient  being 
now  able  to  breathe  by  the  natural  passage,  the  tube  should  be  removed,  and 
the  opening  allowed  to  close.  The  voice,  which  is  lost  for  a  time  alter  the 
operation,  returns  with  a  restoration  of  the  larynx  to  its  healthy  state. 

Dr.  Gordon  Buck,  of  New  York,  found  decided  benefit  from  incisions  in 
the  edges  of  the  glottis,  and  in  the  epiglottis,  by  means  of  a  guarded  bistoury, 
in  a  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  (Annalist,  July  15, 1837.^  As  the  effusion 
is  mainly,  or  at  least  most  dangerously,  in  the  ariteno-epiglottidean  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  operation  of  Dr.  Buck  is  clearly  indicated  in  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  very  threatening 
cases.  Dr.  T.  R.  Yarick,  of  New  York,  applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
of  the  strength  of  two  scruples  to  the  fluidounce,  by  means  of  a  sponge  aflSxed 
to  a  curved  bougie,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  larynx,  in  an  apparently  almost 
desperate  case  of  acute  laryngitis,  from  which  the  patient  afterwards  re- 
covered ;  and,  though  other  active  treatment  was  employed,  the  cure  was 
ascribed  chiefly  to  this  measure.  (N.  F.  Journ,  of  MedL,  x.  72.)  This  remedy 
IB  especially  indicated  in  the  pseudomembranous  variety. 


11.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Syn. — Laryngeal  Phthisis, 

Like  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  this  differs  much  in  degree  and 
in  danger,  being  in  its  mildest  and  simplest  form  nothing  more  than  a  chronic 
hoarseness,  which  is  scarcely  inconvenient  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  while, 
In  it«  higher  grades  and  with  certain  complications,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  the  most 
opposite  tendencies ;  as  the  most  fatal  frequently  commence  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  most  trivial ;  so  that  the  affection,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
iJways  merits  attention.  So  long  as  the  mucous  membrane,  though  inflamed, 
maintains  its  integrity,  there  is  comparatively  little  inconvenience.  It  is  only 
when  ulceration  takes  place,  that  the  case  begins  to  present  a  very  alarming 
aspect  Now,  in  ordinary  inflammation,  without  any  peculiar  moii)id  consti- 
tutional tendency,  neither  the  mucous  membrane  nor  any  other  constituent  of 
the  larynx  has  a  disposition  to  ulcerate ;  and  the  disease,  after  a  longer  ot 
shorter  duration,  almost  always  gets  well  under  appropriate  treatment  Upon 
the  occurrence  of  ulceration,  there  is  generally  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
morbid  complication  exists,  calculated  to  render  the  disease  in  the  highest 
deg^ree  obstinate  and  dangerous.  This  complication  is  almost  always  either  a 
tuberculous  tendency  of  the  system,  or  syphilis.  In  some  very  rare  instand% 
it  may  be  cancer,  or  other  malignant  local  disorder.  In  by  far  the  greater 
nnmber  of  eases,  it  is  the  first-mentioned  cause  that  renders  chronic  laryngitis 
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dftDgerooa.  Id  fact,  this  compIaiDt,  in  iU  aererer  forms,  ii  t«7  genenll; 
usociated  with  tubercles  of  the  luoga.  It  is  ft  Terjr  common  incident  in 
the  coarse  of  phthisis,  and,  when  it  occnrs  ori^nallj,  is  gcnerkllj  Attended 
with  the  formation  of  pohuonar;  tnbercles,  and  complicated,  before  its  ctoae, 
with  the  symptoms  arising  from  their  ordinary  progress.  There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  he  cases  in  which  the  mncous  foUictes  become  the  seat  of  ordinary 
in&ainmation,  and  in  which  niceration  may  take  place,  withont  compIicatiDo 
either  with  the  scrofalons  diathesis  or  syphilitic  disorder.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  certain  protracted  cases  owe  their  obstinacy  to  the  same  condition 
of  system  which  occasions  obstinate  cntaneoiu  affections,  sach  as  psoriasii, 
and  chronic  eczema. 

The  disease,  when  not  consequent  npon  an  acate  attack,  generally  begiu 
with  hoarseness,  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  and  a  dight  laiyngnl 
congh,  which  is  often  rather  a  clearing  up  of  the  throat  or  hawking  than  ■ 
proper  congh,  sach  as  occurs  in  pulmonary  affections.  In  this  condition,  with 
occasional  aggravations  and  remissions,  it  may  continne  for  months,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear,  especially  npon  the  occnrrence  of  warm  weather.  ¥n- 
quentiy,  however,  the  symptoms  are  less  mild.  Various  morbid  sensatiou 
are  felt  in  the  larynx,  such  as  heat,  dryness,  constriction,  itching  or  ticUin; 
sensations  which  provoke  congh,  and  sometimes  dull,  smarting,  or  even  acntc 
pain,  increased  by  coughing  or  any  strong  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  occaiHoD. 
ally  by  pressure.  Bat,  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  even  those  of  a  fatal  kind, 
Uiere  is  little  or  no  pain  through  the  whole  coarse  of  the  complaint.  Tbe 
voice  is  always  in  some  degree  altered,  being  generally  hoarse  or  husky,  some- 
times stridulons  or  squeaking,  and  someUmes  whispering.  The  change  of 
Toice  is  more  perceptible  when  the  patient  att«mpts  to  speiUi  loodly  or  to  sag- 
The  coagh  is  at  Gnt  usually  short  and  dry,  but  becomes  loose  as  the  mm- 

flaint  advances,  and  is  attended  with  a  mucoaB  or  mnco-pumlent  dischargt. 
t  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  speaking  loud,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  cold  air  ur 
irritating  substances.  If  the  fauces  be  examined,  they  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  exhibit  tho  api>earances  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  among  olber^, 
enlargement  of  the  mncous  glandules,  as  described  under  pharynyilis. 

All  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  may  occur  without  ulceration,  thouf^h 
not  inconsistent  with  it;  for  ulcers  do  not  niwajsgivc  evidence  of  their  exisi- 
ence,  and  not  nnfrequcntly  occur  before  they  arc  even  suspected.  But.  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ulceratiTe  utage  is  marked  by  some  of  the  fallowing  pbeao- 
mena.  In  cases  attended  with  follicular  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  the  follitle.- 
within  view  exhibit  signs  of  ulceration.  There  is  often  a  pricking  sensstiun 
in  the  larynx,  as  if  from  a  sharp  or  pointed  body,  especially  when  the  patient 
speaks.  Deglutition  is  not  nnfrequently  painful,  and  sometimes,  in  conseqneDce 
<^  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  occasions  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  ritli 
sensations  as  of  suffocation,  and  a  return  by  the  nostrils  of  what  the  [MtieDi 
attempts  to  swallow.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
swallowing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case.  The  voice  is  still  mon 
altered  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  is  very  variously  affected,  being  hoaise. 
or  whistling,  or  hollow,  or  quite  lost,  in  the  last  case  indicating  ulcvratiou  i>f 
the  rima  glottidis,  and  partial  destruction  of  tbe  vocal  ligaments.  The  cusfili 
undergoes  analogous  changes,  being  hoarse,  croupy,  stridnlous,  or  altogetber 
without  sound  above  the  breath.  Sometimes,  in  the  last  stage,  it  has  a  pecaliiT 
loose,  continuous  character,  ascribed  by  M.  Trousijcau  to  insliility  to  clo«  ttu 
glottis.  The  discharge  is  now  purulent,  and  occasionally  bloody  and  felid. 
Sometimes  patchesofcoagulable  lymph  are  detached  from  the  membrane  ind 

grown  np,  with  at  least  temporary  relief  to  the  symptoms.      Instances  w 
e  mentioned,  in  which  portions  of  the  cartilages,  sometimes  ossified,  siul 
calcareous  concretions,  are  found  among  the  matter  discharged.  The  ies|)ira- 
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tion  18  often  difficult,  though  occasionally  somewhat  relieTed  after  free  auppa- 
ration,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  removal  by  ulceration  of  tumefactions, 
which  may  have  narrowed  the  passage.  It  maybe  wheezing,  hissing,  or  other- 
wise noisy,  and  is  sometimes  merely  tight,  as  if  the  air  was  drawn  through 
a  narrowed  passage.  The  difficulty  is  sometimes  continuous,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently in  some  measure  paroxysmal,  being  brought  on  by  attempts  to  swallow, 
1^  bodily  exertion,  or  by  irritations  of  any  kind  proToking  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
Sometimes  ihe  patient  dies  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  In  other  cases,  he  is 
carried  off  by  the  supervention  of  submucous  effusion  as  in  acute  laryngitis. 
Still  more  frequently  the  general  health  gives  way.  Debility,  emaciation, 
night  sweats,  finequency  of  pulse,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  loss  of  appetite, 
occasional  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea,  mark  the  approach- 
ing close ;  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  hectic  exhaustion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. If  the  symptoms  indicatiug  the  existeuce  of  ulcers  are  wanting,  if  the 
diest  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  unimpaired, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammation  maybe  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  to  hope  that  it  may  yield  to  treatment  But  if  the  disease  has  continued 
long  and  gradually  increased,  if  a  pricking  pain  is  felt  in  the  larynx,  if  the 
matter  discharged  is  purulent,  bloody,  sanious,  or  fetid,  if  deglutition  provokes 
paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  if  the  voice  has  become  broken  or  extinct, 
and  the  cough  nearly  aphonic,  if  the  larynx  crepitates  under  pressure,  and  the 
epiglottis  c-an  be  seen  ulcerated  or  deformed,  if  these  or  some  of  these  symp- 
toms are  present,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general  health  appears  impaired, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  laryngeal  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
character.  Should  evidence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  be  afforded,  or  the  pa- 
tient in  other  respects  show  any  signs  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  habit  of 
body,  the  complaint  may  be  considered  as  of  the  former  kind.  The  pre-exist- 
ence  of  syphilis  in  other  forms,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  local  signs 
of  phthisis,  would  determine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  laryngeal 

fihthisis  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  proved  fatal,  without  tubercles  in  the 
nngs  or  elsewhere,  and  without  suspicion  of  syphilis.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  case ;  but  the  instances  are  veiy  rare.  In  such  cases,  we  may  ascribe 
the  obstinacy  of  the  local  disease,  at  our  pleasure,  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  to  a  scrofulous  or  other 
concealed  vice  of  constitution.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  question. 
In  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  these  several  cases  of  ulcerative  laryngitis, 
H  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  disease  is  connected  with  pulmonary  con- 
■amption,  the  two  together  are  almost  necessarily  fatal ;  that  the  syphilitic 
Tariety  may  generally  be  cured  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  is  seldom  quite  despe- 
rate ;  and  that,  when  neither  of  these  complications  exists,  and  no  other  serious 
depravation  of  the  general  health  can  be  discovered,  we  may  entertain  a 
reasonable  hope  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  complaint 

Appearances  after  Deaih. — If  the  patient  happens  to  be  carried  off  in  the  ear- 
lier stage,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  red,  thickened,  softened  or  indurated, 
and  often  rough  from  the  enlarged  follicles.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  ulcers 
are  found  in  various  situations,  most  frequently  between  the  vocal  ligaments 
and  epiglottis,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  deep,  penetrating  through 
tfia  mucous  membrane  to  the  cartilages,  and  occasionally  even  through  these. 
Dissecting  abscesses  meander  among  the  different  structures,  and  sometimes 
result  in  external  fistulous  openings.  The  cartilages  themselves  are  changed, 
being  sometimes  ossified  or  encased  in  bony  matter,  and  sometimes  partially 
in  a  state  of  caries,  or  of  necrosis,  with  the  dead  portions  surrounded  by  ukA- 
tion,  and  bathed  in  a  fetid  pus.  The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  irregularly  cM- 
tracted,  ulcerated,  and  partially  or  wholly  destroyed;  as  are  also  the  vocal 
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ligaments.  The  snbmacouB  tisane  is  infiltrated  with  sentm  or  pus,  or  tl 
ened  and  indorated ;  and  the  ventricles  are  sometimes  obliterated  from 
cause.  The  mnscles  of  the  larynx  are  wasted,  hardened,  or  otherwise  dej 
rate,  and  the  ligaments  contracted  and  distorted.  Excrescences  of  va 
kinds  appear  on  the  snrface  of  the  mncous  membrane,  especially  in  sypl 
eases.  It  is  said  that,  in  syphilis,  nlcers  are  apt  to  form  on  the  ant 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  while  in  scrofulous  cases  they  occupy  the  post 
surface.  Louis  states  that  he  has  not  found  tuberculous  granulations 
the  sur&ce,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx.  They  do, 
ever,  sometimes  occur ;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Metcalfe,  of  New  1 
in  which  there  was  copious  tuberculous  deposit,  which  had  softened,  and 
duced  considerable  loss  of  tissue.  (K  Y,  Joum.  of  Med.,  July,  1857,  p. 

Causes. — The  ordinary  causes  of  acute  laryngitis  may  produce  als< 
chronic  form,  when  operating  with  less  force,  or  upon  less  susceptible  sub 
Among  these  the  most  common  are  cold,  an  excessive  use  of  the  voi 
speaking  or  singing,  irritating  substances  inhaled,  propagation  of  inflai 
tion  from  the  fauces  above  and  the  bronchia  below,  foreign  bodies  in  the  la 
mechanical  violence,  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  some 
probably  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  disease  appears  to  be  occasionally 
nected  sympathetically  with  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  often  the  result  of  iu 
mation  propagated  from  the  fauces  to  the  larynx.  The  abuse  of  se 
pleasure  is  thought  to  predispose  to  the  complaint,  which  is  said  to  be 
common  among  drunkards  and  prostitutes.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  c< 
tntes  a  predisposition  to  it.  Polypous  excrescences,  warts,  and  other  tun 
in  the  larynx  or  its  vicinity,  may  also  be  counted  among  the  causes, 
chronic  disease  occasionally  succeeds  the  acute.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  in 
and  old  age,  and  most  common  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year, 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  women. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages,  moderate  depletion,  rest  as  coroph 
possible  to  the  organ,  and  revulsion  by  means  of  a  steadily  sustained  ext 
irritation,  are  the  chief  remedies.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  durii 
access  of  excitement,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  this  is  sc 
required.  Leeching  is  safer  and  more  effectual.  Cups  may  also  be  ap 
to  the  side  or  back  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  rest  tlie  larynx,  the  \m 
should  abstain  from  8})eaking  aloud,  and  from  singing;  and  cough  shou 
allayed  by  opium,  liyoscyamus,  lactucarium,  extract  of  hemp,  or  some 
narcotic.  It  has  been  recommended  to  rub  unctuous  preparations  of  hyo 
mus,  belladonna,  &c.,  over  the  larynx;  and  plasters  of  opium  and  of  I 
donna  have  been  used  with  the  same  view.  For  revulsion,  a  perpetual  bl 
pustnlation  by  croton  oil  or  tartar  emetic  long  sustained,  or  a  seton  t 
back  of  the  neck,  may  be  employed.  The  patient,  if  exposed  to  the  inhal 
of  irritating  substances,  should  be  protected  against  them,  by  means  of 
gauze  veil,  or  respirator.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  but  not  stimuli 
and  should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  farinaceous  preparations,  and 
with  little  or  no  meat,  in  the  somewhat  advanced  stages,  seneka  may  i 
times  be  found  useful ;  but  the  most  effectual  remedy,  when  other  mean 
is  mercury  pushed  to  a  very  moderate  ptyalism.  This  will  often.cure  cl 
inflammation,  of  the  ordinary,  or  the  syphilitic  character.  It  is  not  adi 
to  scrofulous  cases.  In  these,  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  Y>re 
tions  of  iodine,  especially  iodide  of  potassium;  and  iodine  ointment 
be  rubbed  upon  the  throat.  Tonics  should  also  be  employed  to  suppoi 
general  health,  such  as  wild-cherry  bark,  and  the  chalybeates;  and,  in 
cases,  the  diet  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  especially 
the  disease  is  far  advanced  into  ulceration  and  suppuration.  Cod-liveV 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  this  form  of  the  disease.     When  there  is  an] 
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picion  that  the  affection  may  depend  on  the  condition  of  system  which  gives 
rise  to  obstinate  cntaneons  diseases,  small  doses  of  one  of  the  arsenicals  may 
be  employed,  as  in  the  scaly  affections  of  the  skin.  (See  Psoriasis.) 

Local  applications  to  the  diseased  surface  are  very  important.  The  smoking 
of  stramoniom  leaves,  belladonna,  hyoscyamns,  and  tobacco,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  as  have  also  inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  heated  water  impregnated 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  camphor,  tnrpentine,  tar,  creasote,  or  ether  with  extract 
of  hemlock.  Liquids  and  powders  have  also  been  applied  to  the  larynx,  and 
flOBietimes  with  great  asserted  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  solutions  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  nitrate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  powders  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  calomel,  sulphate 
of  ainc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  all 
TSfionsly  diluted  with  sugar,  have  been  employed  by  M.  Trousseau.'*'  Of 
these  substances,  nitrate  of  silver  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  manageable  and 
efficacious.  It  was  commonly  employed  by  M.  Trousseau  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  two  or  four  parts  of  the 
menstruum,  forming  a  strong  caustic  solution.  Others  have  used  a  much 
'  weaker  solution,  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  in  the  fluidounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  the  great  advantage  of  combining  superficially  with 
the  tissues,  and  thus  affecting  only  the  surface,  so  that  little  danger  need  be 
apprehended  of  extensive  mischief,  if  the  application  be  properly  made. 
Yarious  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  introduce  a 
drop  of  the  solution  into  the  glottis,  by  means  of  a  slender  roll  of  stiff  paper, 
bent  downward  at  the  extremity;  the  base  of  the  tongue  being  strongly  de- 
pressed and  somewhat  drawn  forward,  and  the  patient  directed  to  make  the 
motion  of  swallowing,  so  as  to  raise  the  larynx.  Another  mode  is  to  apply 
quickly  to  the  same  part,  similarly  brought  within  rea<.'h,  a  small  piece  of 
sponge,  firmly  secured  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  bent  whalebone,  and  saturated 
with  the  solution.  A  third  method  of  Trousseau's  was  to  inject  into  the 
glottis  the  solution  mingled  with  air,  by  means  of  a  small  silver  syringe,  like 
Uiat  of  Anel,  with  a  long  tube  bent  at  the  end,  and  having  an  orifice  at  least 
one-quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  syringe  was  to  contain  three-quarters 
of  air,  and  one-quarter  of  the  solution,  and  the  two,  mingled  together,  were 
to  be  forced  by  a  quick  descent  of  the  piston  into  the  glottis,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  shower.  A  convenient  plan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  is  to 
sew  a  small  piece  of  lint  to  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and,  having  fixed 
this  upon  the  right  fore-finger,  to  moisten  the  lint  with  the  solution,  and 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  glottis.  In  whatever  mode  applied,  the  solu- 
tion occasions  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  sometimes  even  vomiting, 
which,  however,  subside  in  a  short  time  without  serious  consequences.  To 
decompose  the  portion  of  nitrate  which  may  not  unite  immediately  with  the 
tissues,  it  is  recommended  to  rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  of  which  the  patient  may  also  swallow  a  portion.  The  ))owdcr8 
above  mentioned  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  which  tliey  have 
been  introduced,  and  through  which,  placed  deeply  in  the  mouth  with  one 
end  projecting,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  inspire  forcibly. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  applies  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  directly  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  with  the  best  results. 
He  employs  a  solution  of  the  crystallized  nitrate,  of  the  strength  of  from  two 
to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  makes  the 

*  The  proportions  emplojcd  by  Trousseau  were  subnitrate  of  bismuth  undiluted; 
calomel  with  tweWe  parts  of  sugar ;  red  precipitate,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  with  thirty-six  parts;  alum  with  two  parts ;  acetate  of  lead  with  seycn  parU; 
mnd  nitrate  of  Bilver  variously  with  seventy-two,  thirty-six,  and  twenty-four  parts. 
(DieL  de  MM.,  xvU.  566.) 
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application  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cnnred  whalebone,  with  a  sponge  atl 
to  the  end  of  it,  as  recommended  by  M.  Trousseau.  Before  attempt! 
penetrate  the  glottis,  he  accustoms  the  membrane  to  the  irritant  impi 
by  applying  the  solution  daily,  for  several  days,  to  the  parts  imme< 
about  the  opening.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis  i 
somewhat  blunted,  he  passes  the  sponge,  saturated  with  the  solution,  tl 
the  rima  glottidis  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  He  recommends  ih 
patient,  upon  opening  his  moutii,  "  should  take  a  full  inspiration,  am 
breathe  gently  out»  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sponge  is  introduced.' 
is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  along  the  posterior  surface  of  tl 
tilage,  and  then  suddenly  pressed  downward  and  forward  through  the  ap 
A  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis  takes  place,  by  which  the  sponge  ii 
pressed,  and  the  fluid  forced  out  of  it  The  application  should  genen 
made  every  other  day  for  the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  it  may  be  re] 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  (  Treatise  on  Dis.  < 
Air-Passages,  Ac,  N.  Y.,  p.  199,  Ac.)* 

Dr.  Cotton,  of  London,  employs  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  with  fla 
blades,  to  the  end  of  one  of  which  a  small  piece  of  sponge  is  firmly  att 
This  being  saturated  with  the  solution,  the  instrument  is  introduced  h 
fi&uces,  and  the  blades  are  closed,  so  as  to  compress  the  sponge,  and  cai 
liquid  to  fall  directly  into  the  larynx.  (Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.^ 
1852,  p.  579.) 

In  the  closing  period  of  the  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  necess 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  swallowing,  to  support  the  ] 
by  the  introduction  of  food  through  a  stomach  tube ;  and  occasionally 
be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avi 
mediate  death. 

^rtick  III. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCHIA,  or  BRONCHIT 

In  a  pathological  account  of  the  several  portions  of  the  air-passs 
might  be  thought  that  the  trachea  should  receive  a  separate  consider 
but  it  is  very  seldom  exclusively  affected,  offers  no  symptoms  when  in 
which  are  not  observed  in  other  localities,  and  requires  absolutely  n 
peculiar  in  the  treatment.  The  nomenclature  which  gives  the  title  < 
cheUui  to  croup,  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption  in  relation  to  the  e 
seat  of  that  complaint.  It  is  true  that  the  trachea  is  generally  affec 
croup  ;  but  it  is  almost  never  exclusively  affected ;  nor  are  the  peculi 
tures  of  the  disease  essentially  connected  with  that  part  of  the  resp 
passages.  (See  Group.)  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tracheitis  are 
always  merged  in  those  of  laryngitis  and  bronchitis. 

The  term  hronchitu  is  applicable  to  any  case  of  inflammation  of  th< 
chial  tubes,  whatever  may  be  its  grade,  character,  or  precise  locality, 
be  here  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  acute  and  chronic  bronchii 

*  To  penetrate  the  glotti:^  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Green  is  a  diflficul 
lion,  and  in  the  hands  of  many  has  proved  un^ucceHsiul.  Indeed,  its  possibi 
been  denieil ;  and  it  ha.M  been  assorted  that  the  instrument,  when  supposed 
penetrated  the  larynx,  has  in  fact  only  entered  the  U'sophagus.  There  is  no  do 
this  mistake  has  often  been  made ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  as  little  doubt  that  th< 
has  often  been  penetrated  by  Dr.  Green  and  others,  with  the  advantageous  eflPectfti 
The  operation  should  not,  however,  be  attempted  by  the  unskilful;  and  the  lei 
its  benefits  may  be  more  safely  obtained  in  one  of  the  methods  mentioned  in  t 
by  which  the  solution  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  glottis,  and  enters  with  the  a 
the  patient  inspires.  {Note  to  the  fifth  edition.) 
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L  ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

This  designaiion  has  been  restricted  by  some  writers,  without  anj  very 
obvious  propriety,  to  the  higher  grades  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchia.  The 
author  considers  it  applicable  to  every  case  of  short  duration.  In  this  sense 
of  the  term,  acute  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
man  is  liable.  It  varies  very  greatly  in  degree,  and  somewhat  in  character. 
The  inflanunation  begins  very  frequently  in  the  nostrils,  fauces,  or  larynx, 
and  thence  descends  into  the  bronchia;  and  is  very  apt  to  retain,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  position,  unless  modified  by  treatment,  the  grade  of  severity  which 
characterised  it  at  the  outset 

In  its  mildest  form,  acute  bronchitis  is  a  very  slight  disorder,  commonly 
called  a  cold^  or  a  cold  in  the  breast  It  usually  comes  on  with  a  littte 
hoarseness,  followed  by  a  moderate  cough,  and  slight  feeling^  of  heat  or 
soreness  in  the  chest  The  cough  is  at  first  dry,  but  is  soon  attended  with 
expectoration,  and  then  gradually  subsides,  causing  little  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  and  seldom  requiring  the  interference  of  the  physician.  Between 
this  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  higher  grade  next  to  be  described,  there  is 
every  shade  of  difference. 

A  common  form  of  bronchitis  is  one  formerly  known  as  catarrh  fever,  and 
still  frequently  so  called.  Beginning  with  coryza,  sore-throat,  or  hoarseness, 
and  sensations  of  lassitude,  weariness,  aching  in  the  limbs,  and  chilliness, 
followed  by  febrile  reaction,  it  soon  exhibits  the  characteristic  signs  of  bron- 
chial inflammation.  There  is  a  feeling  of  diffused  heat  and  uneasiness  in  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  often  of  tightness,  stricture,  weight, 
or  soreness,  but  without  acute  pain,  unless  sometimes  in  coughing.  In  se- 
Tere  cases,  these  sensations  are  distressing,  and  attended  with  feelings  of 
oppressed  breathing,  and  occasionally  with  some  difficulty  of  inspiration. 
Cough  is  usually  among  the  first,  and  soon  becomes  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms.  It  is  at  the  commencement  short  and  dry,  or  accompanied 
with  but  a  slight  expectoration ;  and  is  often  very  painful,  producing  sensa- 
tions as  of  scraping,  tearing,  or  rending,  behind  the  sternum.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  especially  in  the  morning  after  waking,  when 
a  little  viscid  mucus  is  occasionally  discharged  with  temporary  relief.  At 
this  stage,  the  patient  is  usually  affected  with  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and 
dryness  of  skin,  flushed  face,  headache,  furred  tongue,  scanty  and  high- 
coloured  urine,  sometimes  nausea  or  vomiting ;  in  short,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  fever.  There  is  generally  a  remission  of  fever  in  the  morning,  and 
an  exacerbation  in  the  evening.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated  gradually  subside,  without  any  material  increase  of  the  bronchial 
secretion ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  a  duration  of  from  some 
houis  to  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate  a  transparent, 
ropy,  and  often  frothy  mucus,  of  a  saline  taste,  and  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood,  which  is  thrown  up  with  painful,  and  occasionally  almost  convulsive 
coughing.  This  expectorated  matter  gradually  increases  in  quantity,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  consistence,  and,  instead  of  being  colourless  and  transparent 
as  at  first,  becomes  opaque  and  white,  and  ultimately  yellowish  or  greenish, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  bland  to  the  taste.  Sometimes  this  altered  secre- 
tion is  mixed  with  the  thinner  transparent  matter,  at  others  is  exclusive. 
Along  with  the  change  in  the  mucous  secretion,  there  is  usually  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  other  symptoms.  The  cough  is  easier,  the  soreness  and  tension 
are  diminished,  and  the  fever  abates.  In  some  instances,  after  such  aa 
amendment,  the  mucous  discharge  again  becomes  thinner  and  more  transpa- 
rent^ and  the  symptoms  generally  undergo  a  corresponding  change  for  the 
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vorse,  indicating  a  temporary  increase  of  the  inflammatioa.  At  length,  how- 
eTer,  the  diaease  gives  way;  the  expectoration  becomeH  free  and  easy,  with 
an  opaque,  often  pumloid  discharge;  the  akin  becomes  moist;  the  nrineii 
increased  in  quantity ;  the  fever  subsides;  and  the  patient  retoms  gradnallj 
to  health,  bnt  often  with  a  slight  cough,  which  remains  for  a  consideraUe 
time.  The  attack  varies  in  duration  generally  fhira  foar  to  ten  days,  thoo^ 
it  sometimes  mns  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  eoroetimefl  assnme*  the 
chronic  form.  When  the  patient  recovers,  with  a  coogh  remaining,  he  ii 
liable  to  relapse  from  slight  canses.  Occasionally,  after  the  fmbsidence  of  tkt 
acute  symptoms,  a  condition  is  left  approaching  in  character  to  hectic,  wilt 
frequent  pulse,  copious  purulent  expectoration,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  ud 
debility.  The  system  is  too  feeble  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  it  hu 
received,  and,  unless  supported  by  appropriate  tTeatment,  Einks  into  a  dan- 
gerous or  even  fatal  exhaustion.  The  grade  of  action  throughout  the  con- 
plaint  Taries  mnch.  Generally  it  is  sthenic,  with  a  strong,  full  pulse,  ui 
bears  depletion  well.  Occasionally  it  is  low  or  asthenic,  in  consequence  o! 
the  pecnliar  state  of  the  constitution,  or  peculisr  influences  of  a  deprcanDj 
chankcter  to  which  the  patient  may  be  subjected.  This  distinction  is  oc«- 
siooally  important  in  practice. 

In  the  grades  of  bronchitis  above  described,  the  diiiease  is  reiT  seUon 
fatal,  unless  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  debilitated  by  chronic  complaints,  ii 
whom  there  is  insufficient  strength  to  throw  off  the  copious  bronchial  secR- 
tion,  which,  therefore,  overwhelms  the  lungR,  and  literally  drowns  the  patint 
But  cases  of  a  much  severer  and  more  dangerons  character  are  not  anfn- 
qnently  met  with.  In  those  already  treated  of,  the  inflammation  is  eompui- 
tively  moderate  in  degree,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  larger  tubes.  In  thow 
now  alluded  to,  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  sinks  more  deeply  into  tbe 
bronchial  membrane,  perhaps  even  to  the  submucous  tissue,  or  penetratn 
further  into  tiw  tubes,  so  as  even  eomctimes  to  reach  tlieir  ultimate  ramiGii- 
tions.  In  these  cases,  without  a  materially  great4>r  amount  of  pain  or  sort- 
ness,  there  is  much  greater  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  Whrt 
these  arise  from  mere  intensity  of  inflammation,  the  air  sometimes  enters  *iifc 
difficulty  through  the  thickened  or  contracted  tubes,  producing  a  blovii^ 
Bouud  audible  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  the  patient  suffers  with  terl- 
ings  of  impending  suffocation.  When  the  cause  of  difliculty  arises  from  tbt 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  respiration  is  hurried,  the  dyspncra  extremr.  iIk 
pulse  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  general  strength  speedily  exhoaited 
This  condition  of  the  disease  is  most  common  in  infants,  and  is  somelirofi 
quickly  fatal.  Occasionally,  in  these  severer  forms  of  bronchitis,  the  attscis 
of  dyspnoea  are  exceedingly  sudden  and  violent,  destroying  life  in  the  pnnn- 
ysm  unless  relieved.  The  expectoration  is  sometimes  thick  and  glutimm?, 
even  at  the  beginning,  more  like  the  adhesive  secretion  of  pneumonia  tbic 
the  mucus  of  ordinary  catarrh.  It  is  also  occasionally  fibrinous,  and  itniill 
quantities  of  false  membrane  arc  coughed  up  with  the  mucous  sccMi<iD. 
The  danger  may  arise  partly  from  the  shock  of  the  inflammation  upoD  tbr 
nervous  system  ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  proceeds  from  the  ititerfen'wt 
of  the  disease  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  ceils,  and  consequcntir  with  lb* 
due  aeration  of  the  blood.  Dark  blood,  therefore,  flows  through  the  amrifs. 
and  produces  its  depressing  effects  upon  the  brain  and  all  the  de[>endent 
functions.  The  face  becomes  pate,  or  somewhat  livid  or  purplish,  the  sur- 
face cool,  the  pulse  Arcquent  and  very  feeble,  the  dyspnixa  excessive,  uA 
the  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The  vital  powers  give  «i7. 
the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  patient  complains  of  intense  thirst,  tti 
death  soon  takes  place,  preceded  by  coma,  delirium,  or  convulsiona.  Thoit 
who  most  frequently  perish  of  this  disease  are  the  very  young  and  the  oA 
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and  debilitated.  The  swelling  of  the  tubes,  and  the  secretion  into  those  of 
smaller  dimensions,  canse  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  which  the 
feeble  mnscnlar  |K>wer  of  the  patient  is  nnable  to  OTercome.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  blocking  np  suddenly  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  which  supplies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lung,  that  occasions  sudden  death.  Besides,  the 
bronchitis  not  unfrequently  becomes  complicated  with  pneumonia,  which 
greatly  increases  its  danger. 

An  occasional  yariety  of  bronchitis  is  one  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
obriously  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Paroxysms  like 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  periods,  and  threaten  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  other  respects,  the  cases  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  of  the  disease  above  described. 

There  is  another  variety,  in  which,  instead  of  mucus,  or  in  connection  with 
ift^  coagulable  lymph  is  secreted  upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bronchia,  form- 
ing tubes  of  ftiJse  membrane,  which  greatly  obstruct  the  passage  of  air.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  infants,  constituting  a  feature  in  the  worst  forms  of  croup. 
^See  Croup.)  It  is  very  rare  in  adults,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent 
Oocasionally,  in  persons  of  full  age,  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  bronchia 
becomes  thus  affected,  and  fibrinous  tubes  are  expectorated  with  complete 
relief  to  the  symptoms.  There  is  not  necessarily,  in  these  cases,  any  consi- 
derable amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  •  Indeed,  the  disease  is  some- 
times of  so  limited  an  extent  as  not  even  to  occasion  fever.  The  patient  is 
harassed  with  an  obstinate  cough,  perhaps  spits  up  blood  consequent  upon 
a  partial  separation  of  the  false  membrane,  and  some  time  later,  after  severe 
efforts,  expectorates  the  offending  cause.  In  some  rare  cases  the  affection 
has  been  much  more  severe,  attended  with  much  dyspnoea,  violent  coughing, 
and  the  frequent  expectoration  of  masses  of  fibrinous  matter,  which  the  mi- 
croscope shows  to  consist  mainly  of  casts  of  the  bronchia,  often  ramifying, 
and  sometimes  laminated,  as  if  thrown  out  in  successive  layers.  Like  ordi- 
nary bronchitis,  this  variety  sometimes  passes  into  the  chronic  state. 

Bronchitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  bilious  and  g^tric  symptoms, 
snch  as  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium.  These 
may  arise  from  portal  congestion,  gastric  or  hepatic  inflammation,  or  from 
the  influence  of  miasmata,  adding  remittent  fever  to  the  bronchial  disease. 

When  bronchitis  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  air-cells,  especially  in  infants,  and  thus  to  constitute  pneumonia. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  limits  between  the  two  affections ;  nor 
is  it  a  point  of  much  practical  importance ;  as  their  treatment  in  these  situa- 
tions is  essentially  the  same.  Pneumonia  may  always  be  suspected  in  bron- 
chitis, when,  along  with  the  loose  fluid  secretion  of  the  latter  complaint,  the 
tongh,  rusty-coloured,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  adhesive  matter,  characteristic 
of  the  former,  is  thrown  up."*" 

*  The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  expectorated  matter  Taries  with  the  degree, 
■eat,  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  earlier  stage,  and  in  mild  oases,  it  differs 
little  from  that  of  healthy  mucus,  showing  effete  epithelial  cells  with  their  oilU,  mucous 
corpuscles  which  are  epithelial  cells  in  (Ufferent  stages  of  derelopment,  patches  of  ad- 
hering cells,  and  others  of  basement  membrane  with  attached  nuclei,  all  of  which  are 
oontained  in  a  transparent  liqtiid.  In  severer  cases,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mneous  membrane  may  be  supposed  to  be  affected,  there  are  in  addition  irregular  maasee 
of  fibrinous  exudation,  with  fibrils  and  exudation  corpuscles  in  different  stages,  and,  if 
the  small  tubes  haye  been  affected,  minute  cylindrical  casts  of  fibrin.  At  a  later  stage, 
pna  oorpuscles  are  intermingled  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  increase  until  they  be- 
oome  the  prominent  constituent.  These  are  prolMbly  the  result  of  the  degradation  ef 
tlie  mucous  and  exudation  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate 
of  lime  have  been  noticed,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  amorphous  sulphate  of  lime. 
(C.  BUok,  J5U.  Mamth,  Joum,  of  Med  SeL,  viL  294,  297,  &0.)    The  fini  tmaspmit 
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Under  the  names  of  peripneumonia  noiha,  suffocalive  catarrh,  and  < 
rhuH  senilis,  affections  have  been  described  by  practical  writers  which  ha' 
always  been  sufficiently  defined ;  and  it  is  probable  that  very  different  dii 
have  sometimes  been  confounded ;  such,  for  example,  as  congestion  or  ape 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  supervening  upon  old  catarrhs,  and  proper  bron< 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  last-mentioned  disease,  which  may  be  consi 
perhaps  as  representing  the  greater  number  of  these  cases.  It  is  charact 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  dyspnoea,  often  in  paroxysms,  with  a  copioi 
early  secretion  of  mucus,  and  consequent  wheezing  respiration.  The  p 
speaks  with  difficulty,  is  often  unable  to  lie  down,  gasps  for  breath,  and  c 
violently  and  incessantly  to  free  the  lungs  from  the  matter  which  threat 
overwhelm  them.  The  expectoration,  if  not  free  at  the  onset  of  the  di 
soon  becomes  abundant,  and  is  frothy  from  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
sometimes  also  tinged  with  blood.  An  almost  universal  mucous  rale  n 
heard  over  the  chest,  while  percussion  is  occasionally  dull  in  some  pa 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  the  existence  of  palm 
congestion  or  collapse.  Febrile  symptoms  sometimes  appear  at  the 
mencement;  but  they  do  not  usually  continue  long.  Those  consequent 
deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  soon  occur,  and  are  very  striking.  Th 
is  pale  or  livid,  the  lips  are  purple,  the  extremities  cool,  and  the  circu 
very  feeble.  The  disease  is  very  dangerous,  the  more  so  as  it  has  a  ten 
to  run  into  pneumonia.  But  its  fatality  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  circum: 
of  the  previous  bad  health  of  the  patient,  who,  long  balanced  betwe< 
and  death,  is  precipitated  by  comparatively  slight  causes  to  the  fatal 
The  sudden  inability  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  to  perfoi 
duty,  in  consequence  either  of  congestion,  mucous  accumulation,  or  tl 
struction  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchial  branches  by  a  clog  of  co 
matter,  is  thus  sufficient  to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

Phyttical  Signs. — The  characteristic  signs  of  bronchial  inflammatii 
clearness  upon  percussion  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  sometimes  diminis' 
little  as  the  disease  advances ;  the  dry  or  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  i 
earliest  stage ;  afterwards  the  moist  or  mucous  rales  more  or  less  m 
with  the  dry ;  and  the  respiratory  murmur  still  audible,  though  freq 
weakened,  especially  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It 
in  every  case  of  bronchitis  that  the  dry  rales  are  heard  ;  for  not  unfreq 
the  disease  is  so  mild  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  tu 
give  the  requisite  physical  condition  for  these  sounds.  Nor  are  th 
sounds  heard  always  under  the  same  circumstances.  Both  arise  fro 
diminished  caliber  of  the  bronchia,  consequent  upon  inflammatory  thicl 
or  exudation,  or  spasmodic  constriction.  But  the  sonorous  rale  is  hei 
the  larger,  and  the  sibilant  in  the  smaller  tubes.  It  sometimes  happen 
the  caliber  of  one  of  the  larger  bronchia  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  oc 
the  hissing  or  whistling  sound  ;  and  this  may  be  known  by  the  persistc 
the  sound  during  the  whole  period  of  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  for 
small  tubes  the  air  is  not  so  long  in  its  passage  as  in  the  larger ;  but, 
rally  speaking,  when  the  sibilant  rale  is  heard,  and  especially  when  it  e: 
over  a  large  surface,  the  evidence  is  strong  that  inflammation  exists 
small  tubes.     According  to  the  extent  of  the  chest  over  which  these  c 

mucus  of  bronchitis  vrouM  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  formation 
thclial  cells  with  their  liquid  product ;  the  white  opacity  which  follows  may  be  a 
to  the  abundance  of  undeveloped  cells  or  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  produc 
thrown  off  under  the  excitement  of  the  inflammation :  the  greater  tenacity  and  dui 
frequently  noticed  evince  the  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation,  resulting  from  a 
grade  or  deeper  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  while  the  gradually  increasing  yellow 
the  sputa,  as  the  affection  advances,  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  pus,  conBequeiit 
failing  vital  forces  of  the  tissue.  {ifoU  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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HPevail,  is  in  general  the  extent  of  the  inflammation ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
n  mind  that  the  sonorous  rale,  iVom  its  loudness,  may  often  be  heard  at  a 
ionsiderable  distance  from  its  actual  seat,  sometimes  even  over  the  whole  of 
me  side  of  the  thorax ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the  lungs  is  consolidated  by 
meumonia,  all  the  rales,  whether  dry  or  moist,  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear 
rom  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  always  great  reason  for  apprehension, 
rhen  the  hissing  sound,  as  sometimes  happens  in  infants,  is  audible  over  a 
preat  portion  of  the  chest. 

The  dry  rales  are  seldom  entirely  pure,  even  when  first  distinguishable  by 
lie  ear ;  as  secretion  generally  begins  before  the  membrane  has  become  so 
likkened  as  to  cause  them.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  so ;  and  it  is 
isserted  that  they  have  continued  two  or  three  days  without  admixture  of  the 
nncons  rales,  and  that  they  have  even  subsided  altogether  without  the  occu^* 
"ence  of  the  latter  sounds,  or  of  expectoration.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
iiere  is,  almost  from  the  beginning,  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  bubbling  or 
srepitation ;  and  it  is  only  the  predominance  of  the  dry  sounds  that  deter- 
nines  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently,  the  mucous  rale  ceases  for 
i  time  after  expectoration.  At  length,  when  tlie  stage  of  secretion  is  fully 
istablished,  the  moist  sounds  predominate,  though  the  dry  are  still  fireqnently 
leard.  All  of  them  are  variable,  often  shifting  about  from  one  part  of  the 
^est  to  another,  with  the  varying  condition  of  the  tubes  and  the  secretion. 

The  moist  sounds  themselves  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tubes,  and 
■onsequently  of  the  bubbles  formed  in  them.  The  mucous  rale  is  perceived 
D  the  larger,  the  subcrepitant  in  the  smaller.  When,  therefore,  the  fine 
crepitation  of  the  latter  is  observed,  and  especially  if  in  connection  with  it  is 
iie  sibilant  rale,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the 
imaller  bronchial  ramifications ;  and,  should  the  respiratory  murmur  be  super- 
seded by  these  sounds,  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  very  extensive. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  bronchitis  from 
pneumonia,  especially  if  some  congestion  of  the  lung,  producing  a  degree  of 
lolness  on  percussion,  were  connected  with  the  former ;  but  the  absence  of 
the  crepitant  rale,  of  the  rusty  sputa,  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  of  bron- 
chophony, and  the  temporary  duration  of  the  dulness,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  absence  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  mucus  is  so 
thick  and  tenacious,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis,  as  to  narrow  the 
passage  by  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  to  occasion  the  sono- 
rous and  sibilant  rales;  which,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  cease 
ftfter  coughing.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mucus  occasions  also  a  sort  of 
ticking  sound,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tenacity  and  consequent  less 
freqnent  rupture  of  the  bubbles. 

An  important  point  among  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  is,  that  the 
respiratory  murmur,  though  usually  heard  over  the  whole  lung,  yet  some- 
times ceases  to  be  audible  in  one  or  more  parts,  thus  leading  to  the  suspicion 
that  consolidation  of  the  lung  has  taken  place  from  inflammation  or  other 
Bsnse.  Bi^t  percussion  relieves  the  apprehension  by  proving  that  the  part 
ilfected  continues  sonorous,  and  consequently  contains  air.  The  phenomenon 
la  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  a  plug  of  mucus, 
or  by  inflammatory  tliickening.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  often  removed  by 
BOQghing,  which  displaces  the  obstruction,  and  allows  the  air  again  free 
admission  and  exit.  Dr.  Oairdner  has  shown  that,  as  a  consequence  of  ob- 
itmction  in  the  bronchial  tubes  in  bronchitis,  a  collapse  of  that  portion  of 
tbe  Inng  supplied  by  the  tube  affected  is  not  nnfrequent ;  giving  rise  of 
coarse,  when  extensive,  to  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion,  as  well  as  to 
■faaence  of  respiration.  ^ 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  reddened, 
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thicicened,  lometimes  aoftened,  occuionally  roagh  and  destitnte  tX  its  nfttnnl 
poliBb,  aod,  in  some  verj  rare  cases,  nlcerated  or  gangrenona.  The  rednta 
U  BOiQetime§  diffused,  bnt  more  frequently  in  patches,  points,  streaks,  ot 
arborisations.  In  slight  cases,  the  redness  is  often  confined  to  the  lai^ 
bronchia ;  in  the  severer,  it  estends  into  the  smaller  ramificaUons.  Undir 
the  microscope,  the  surface  of  the  membrsDe  ma;  sometimes  be  seen  deprind 
of  its  epitheliom,  aod  the  fibrous  layer  covered  with  a  fibriDons  exudation  b 
place  of  it.  The  tabes  contain  mucus  in  various  Btat«a,  sometimes  blood, 
and  not  nnfrequentlj  pns.  In  cases  which  appear  to  have  proved  btal  fhn 
tiie  abundance  of  the  undischarged  secretion,  the  Inngs  refdae  to  colUpat 
upon  the  admission  of  air  into  the  plenral  cavities.  The  bronchia  are  sow- 
times  dilated. 

Dr.  Qairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  has  demonstrated  that,  In  certain  eua  «l 
local  condensation  of  lung  in  the  adult,  prerionslj  ascribed  to  limited  influ- 
mation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  reault  is  in  fact  owing  to  collapieaf  tk 
air-cells,  consequent  on  the  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tabes  leading  tolk 
parts  affected,  and  that  the  phenomenon  ia  one  not  of  lobular  pneumonia,  bit 
of  bronchitis.  The  same  observation  had  been  previonslj  made  bj  MM. 
Baillf  and  Legendre  in  relation  to  the  supposed  lobular  pneumonia  of  infintL 
The  state  of  the  lang  is  similar  to  that  imperfect  expansion  of  the  Inngiof 
newborn  infants,  denominated  aieledasis.  This  seems  to  be  proved  hj  thi 
fact  that,  in  cases  of  such  condensation,  before  the  parts  have  become  alteied 
in  structure  by  length  of  time,  the  portion  of  lung  affected  can  frequently  bt 
restored  nearly  to  its  natural  condition  by  forcible  inflation.  Dr.  GsirdHT 
describes  two  condilioDS  of  this  collapse,  one  diffused,  and  the  other  of  tk 
lobular  form.  In  both,  the  colour  is  usually  of  a  dark  violet  on  the  surfue, 
and  brownish-red  within ;  the  crepitation  is  diminished  or  qnite  lost ;  la^ 
when  the  collapse  is  complete,  portions  are  fomid  to  sink  readily  in  ntR. 
The  cut  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  rnn*- 
cnlar  flesh,  and  without  any  trace  of  the  granular  aspect  characteristic  of  itx 
hepatization  of  pneumonia.  In  the  diffused  variety,  the  etate  of  coIlspM 
may  aS'ect  considerable  portions  of  one  or  both  lungs,  especially  the  postfiiur 
part,  and  gradually  passes  into  the  healthy  structure ;  in  the  lobular,  the  con- 
densed part  has  an  abrupt  boundary,  being  accurately  limited  by  the  ioter- 
lobulur  septa.  These  collapsed  portions  may  have  been  affected  with  bron- 
chial inflammation,  in  which  case  small  abscesses  may  .sometimes  be  observed 
in  them,  from  the  size  of  a  hcmp-sced  to  twice  or  three  times  the  voianit, 
bearing  when  incised  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  softening  tuiwrck 
These  are  lined  with  false  membrane,  and  commuuicate  n-ith  the  broDcbiil 
tubes.  Dr.  (jrairilncr  considers  them  as  strictly  bronchial,  bnt  they  probiblf 
arise  from  distension  of  the  air-vesicles  with  pus.  They  sometimes  occur  in 
adults  ;  but  are  more  frequent  in  infants,  being  a  common  attendant  on  sent* 
infantile  bronchitis  of  a  severe  ciiarocter.  (See  £(f.  Monthly  Jovm.  of  &^ 
Svi.,  Aug.  &  Sept.  1850.)  Dr.  Qairdner  ascribes  this  local  collapse  of  il)' 
lung  in  bronchitis,  partly  to  an  excess  of  the  expiratory  over  the  inspirstorj 
power,  which  causes  the  air  to  be  expelled  with  greater  force  than  it  cM 
enter  through  the  impediment  in  the  bronchia,  partly  also  to  the  mechaunl 
action  of  the  plug  of  mucus,  which  with  the  inspiration  is  forced  into  ■  cok- 
stantly  diminishing  passage,  and  with  the  expiration  into  one  constantly  fD- 
larging,  so  that  air  necessarily  passes  outward  more  readily  than  inwudi. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  true  cause.  The  collapse,  if  permanent,  is  follond 
by  atrophy  of  the  part,  wiiich  leaves  in  the  place  of  pulmonary  strucluit. 
nothing  bnt  a  little  fibrous  tissue  with  specks  of  carbonaceoos  matter. 

Causes. — Cold  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  frequent  cause  of  bro>- 
cbitis.    It  is  moat-apt  to  prodnce  the  disease  when  applied  partially  to  h>m 
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one  portion  of  fhe  frame,  as  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  feet,  &c.,  or  to  the  body 
previoasly  heated  by  exercise,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration ;  and  it  is  always 
most  injarious  when  combined  with  moisture.  The  disease  appears  sometimes 
to  resnlt  from  reaction  in  the  bronchial  mncons  membrane,  upon  entering  n 
heated  ai>artment  after  having  breathed  an  intensely  cold  air.  It  is  most  fte- 
qnent  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  spring,  when  the  atmospheric 
changes  are  ft^qaent  and  great,  and  the  air  is  often  loaded  with  condensed 
moisture.  But  it  occurs  from  the  same  cause  in  summer,  and  sometimes,  when 
protracted,  ceases  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  clear  cold  weather  of  winter. 

Other  causes  are  heated  air,  acrid  gases  or  vapours,  and  irritating  powders 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  In  some  persons,  the  disease  is  produced  by  peculiar 
exhalations  which  do  not  affect  men  in  general.  Thus,  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha occasionally  excites  violent  bronchial  inflammation  when  inlialcd. 
English  writers  speak  of  a  peculiar  catarrhal  affection,  called  in  Qreat  Britain 
**the  hay  asthma,^^  which  occurs  in  some  susceptible  individuals  about  the 
period  of  mowing  in  May  and  June,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  exhalation  from  a 
certain  kind  of  grass  when  cut.  The  complaint  is  often  very  severe,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  air-passages,  and  requiring  removal  from  the  sphere  of  the 
supposed  cause  in  those  exposed  to  its  attacks. 

Bronchitis  occurs  periodically  in  some  individuals  once  a  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  without  any  assignable  cause.  Among  my  patients, 
for  a  long  time,  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  with  the  disease 
regularly  at  a  certain  time  in  August.  lie  resided  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and,  so  far  as  could  be  learned  was  never  exposed  at  that  season  to  the 
influence  of  any  peculiar  cause.  lie  died  ultimately  of  phtliisis  at  an  advanced 
agfc,  and  had  probably  for  thirty  years  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
heemoptysis.  Two  other  persons,  of  gouty  families,  have  occasionally  con- 
sulted me  for  a  similar  affection,  occurring  about  the  same  time  every  summer. 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  such  cases  are  often  gout  affecting  tho  respi- 
ratory i)assages.  They  usually  begin  with  a  severe  coryza,  and  run  on  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  when  they  subside  spontaneously. 

Epidemic  influence  is  a  powerful  and  not  unfrequent  cause  of  bronchitis. 
(See  Influenza,) 

The  disease  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  many  other  complaints,  as  measles, 
smallpox,  wrarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  asthma,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ])lcura,  pericardium,  and  liver.  It  also  affords 
us  one  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  deposition  of  tubercules  in  phthisis. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  commencement  of  one  of  these  bronchial  affections, 
while  there  is  yet  but  a  slight  coryza,  soreness  of  throat,  or  hoarseness,  and 
the  irritation  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  chest,  the  disease  nmy 
often  be  entirely  subverted  by  a  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime,  a  copious  perspira- 
tion induced  by  hot  teas  or  strenuous  bodily  exertion,  or  even  by  a  full  sup- 
per of  stimulating  food  and  drink.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  where  i>revious 
experience  justifies  tlie  apprehension  of  a  severe  attack  from  these  slight 
beginnings,  that  such  treatment  would  be  desirable;  and  the  stimulating  plan 
is  altogether  too  hazardous  for  ordinary  use,  as,  if  it  fail,  it  will  be  liable  greatly 
to  aggravate  the  subsequent  symptoms.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is 
irferred  to  the  subject  of  corj-za.  (See  jnige  810.) 

In  a  mild  case  of  bronchitis,  with  little  or  no  fever,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  saline  cathartic,  confinement  to  the  house,  a  vegetal  tie  diet,  deniuleent 
drinks,  and  small  doses  of  one  of  the  antimonials.  I  usually  direct  an  adult 
patient,  after  having  been  purged  by  an  ounce  of  sul])hate  of  magnesia,  ti) 
drink  daily,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a  pint  of  fla.xseed  tea  with  two  (liiid- 
drachnis  of  antimonial  wine.  Other  demulcents  may  be  emjiloyed  if  preferred 
by  the  patient;  as  solution  of  gum  arable  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
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to  the  pint,  infusion  of  slippery  elm.  decoction  of  marsh-mallow,  and 
tions  of  the  dried  fruit«,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon  or  orange 
To  allay  the  cough,  demulcent  substances  may  be  held  in  the  mout 
swallowed  as  they  slowly  dissolve.  Such  are  gum  arabic,  liquorice, 
paste,  solidifiod  molasses,  and  gum  pectoral,  consisting  of  a  mixture  c 
and  sugar  dissolved  together  and  evaporated. 

Should  considerable  fever  exist  along  with  the  pectoral  sympton 
patient  ought  to  soak  his  feet  in  hot  water,  go  to  bed,  and  take  every 
three  hours  a  dose  of  the  neutral  mixture,  effervescing  draught,  solu 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or  nitre,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tartar  emetic, 
of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ipecacuanha.  In  infantile  cases  in  whi 
nervous  system  is  often  disordered,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  may  be  added 
diaphoretic  medicines.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  kept  warm,  a 
patient  should  use  his  voice  as  little  as  possible. 

When  there  are  headache,  oppressed  breathing,  and  considerable  { 
soreness  in  the  chest,  or  any  one  of  these  symptoms,  in  a  high  degree, 
with  a  strong  and  excited  pulse,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
amount,  in  robust  persons,  of  sixteen  ounces ;  but  generally  less  bieei 
re(iuircd  than  in  the  serous  inflammations,  and  the  great  majority  of  ci 
very  well  without  it.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the  bleeding  may 
peated.  In  relation  to  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  highly  important  to  havt 
ence  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  and  the  discharge  should  aU 
stopped,  however  little  may  have  been  lost,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  f 
feeble  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reserve  sufficient  st 
for  the  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion.  When  bleeding  is  of 
ftil  propriety,  should  the  local  inflammation  seem  to  call  for  depletion, 
or  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  or  between  the  shoulders,  orwl 
the  sibilant  rale  may  be  most  heard ;  and,  in  all  cases,  these  are  adi 
adjuvants  to  the  lancet.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  considerable  debil 
cups  may  be  applied  with  benefit. 

In  severe  cases,  a  full  purgative  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given 
and  followed  by  depletion  and  diaphoretics  as  above.  Some  advise 
adjuvant  tn  the  lancet,  or  as  a  snl>stituti'  for  it  in  cases  in  which  it  nu 
doubtful  ])ropri<ity.  tarttir  en»eti<' in  doses  as  large  as  can  well  be  toiers 
the  stoiiiju'h  without  eniesis,  ns  one-quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  i\ 
evcrv  hour  or  two. 

When  the  first  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  over,  medicines  sh« 
given  cah'uiated  to  favour  expectoration.  Scjuill  or  seneka,  in  con 
with  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  sanguinaria,  is  now  a  suitable  r 
Some  strongly  recommend  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  having  the  p 
of  thinning  and  rendering  of  easier  exj»ect oration  the  viscid  bronchia 
tion.  1  hav<'  little  eonlidence,  however,  in  the  latter  remedies.  It 
desirable  to  associate  with  tiie  expectorants,  substances  calculated  to  a 
cough  and  quiet  restlessness.  Opium,  however,  which,  under  favi»ura 
cumstances,  is  best  adapted  to  these  ends,  cannot  be  used  with  prop 
this  stage  of  bronchitis,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  inconsequence  of  i 
nary  efl'ect  of  restraining  mucous  secretion,  and  therefore  of  shutting 
inflammation  in  the  membrane.  Recourse,  then,  may  sometimes  I 
where  the  cough  is  peculiarly  violent,  to  the  preparations  of  hyos( 
conium,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  Either  of  these  medicines  may  be  w 
geously  given  in  liquid  mixtures,  along  with  some  demulcent  snbsti 
liquorice,  gum  amine,  or  sugar.  Kvery  practitioner  can  make  a  cou| 
ture  out  of  these  materials  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the  circumstance 
case.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  euq)loy  the  liquid  preparations  of  th 
cines  recommended,  as  the  syrup  of  squill  or  seneka,  the  wine  or  s; 
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ipecacuanha,  and  the  tinctare  of  saDgoinaria.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  nsed  in 
aqaeons  or  vinons  solution ;  and  tlie  narcotics  in  the  form  of  tinctare  or  extract 
The  proportions  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  dose  may  be  given  eyerj  two, 
four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.* 

After  expectoration  has  been  fairly  established,  opiates  come  in  with  great 
propriety,  and  not  only  add  vastly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  tend  to 
promote  a  cure.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  preferable  to  any  other 
preparations  of  opium  in  cough  mixtures,  iVom  the  circumstance  that  they 
tend  less  to  restrain  the  secretions.  The  camphorated  tincture,  or  paregoric, 
which  is  much  employed  both  popularly  and  by  physicians,  is  less  suitable  to 
acute  than  to  chronic  cases,  in  consequence  of  its  stimulating  properties.  The 
opiate  may  in  general  be  most  conveniently  administered,  in  small  doses,  in 
connection  with  the  expectorant  mixtures.  Sometimes,  when  the  cough  is 
very  troublesome,  and  productive  of  wakefulness  at  night,  the  opium  is  best 
given  in  full  doses  at  bedtime,  conjoined  with  an  equal  or  double  weight  of 
ipecacuanha. 

Should  bronchitis  be  indisposed  to  yield  to  suitable  depletion,  and  the 
symptoms  be  of  an  urgent  character,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  resorting  to 
mercury,  with  a  view  to  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  system.  It  may  also  be 
used,  with  great  advantage,  in  some  dangerous  cases,  in  which  the  debility 
of  the  patient  may  contraindicate  the  lancet 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  appears  to  be  verging  to  a 
chronic  form,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual,  with  the  exception  of  mer- 
cury, as  a  decoction  of  seneka  with  tartar  emetic.  An  ounce  of  the  bruised 
root,  and  the  same  quantity  of  liquorice  root,  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  sugar,  added  to  the  decoction.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours,  or  a  wineglassful,  if  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear  it,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  prefer  the  former  mode  of  exhibition.  The  compound  pills 
of  squill,  consisting  chiefly  of  squill  and  ammoniac,  are  also  an  excellent 
remedy.  Assafetida  is  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  certain  cases,  espe- 
cially in  infants,  in  whom  the  nervous  actions  are  oflcn  irregular,  and  the 
system  needs  support,  under  the  exhausting  action  of  the  disease.  When 
there  is  considerable  debility,  with  difficulty  of  expectorating  the  bronchial 
secretions,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  three  or  five  grains  every  hour 
or  two,  often  answers  an  admirable  purpose. 

Local  measures  are  also  important.  After  the  application  of  cups  or  leeches, 
in  severe  cases,  large  emollient  poultices  are  often  useful,  kept  steadily  applied 
for  days  together.  After  due  depletion,  sinapisms  and  blisters  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  effectual  means  that  can 
be  employed  at  a  certain  stage.  Very  early  in  the  disease,  they  often  fail  to 
arrest  the  inflammation,  while  they  aggravate  the  fever.  It  is  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  diseased  action  has  begun  to  subside,  that  they  are  most  usefully 
employed.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease,  they  sometimes  put  an  immediate 
end  to  it.  Occasionally,  in  very  threatening  cases,  when  a  very  speedy  action 
is  required,  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  as  a  rubefacient 

*  A  mixture  may  contain  iu  each  dose,  for  an  adult,  from  tl^x  to  f^ss  of  Antimonial 
or  Ipecacuanha  Wine  or  Tincture  of  Sanguinaria,  or  from  f^ss  tof^j  of  Syrup  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha ;  combined  with  from  TTI  xz  to  TTt^l  of  Syrup  of  Squill,  or  tTI  z  to  tl^xz  of  Vinegar 
or  Tincture  of  Squill,  or  from  l^ss  to  fsy  of  Syrup  of  Seneka ;  and  with  from  f^ss  to  trj 
of  Tinct.  of  Hyoscyamus  or  Conium,  or  H^y  to  ITl^iv  of  Officinal  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  In 
caaea  suitable  for  opiates,  for  the  above  narcotic  unctures  may  be  substituted,  in  each 
dose,  from  TH  ij  to  ffiiY  of  Laudanum,  K\\xt  to  fjss  of  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia, 
or  f^ss  to  f5J  of  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  It  will  be  conyenient  to  preacribo 
these  medicines  in  a  mixture  of  f^vj,  with  ^g  of  Gum  Arabic,  and  5\j  of  Sugar  or 
liquorice,  in  such  quantities  that  a  tablespoonfUl  of  the  mixture  shall  contain  the  doMf 
above  mentioned. 
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and  vesicatory.  In  mild  cases,  especially  in  children,  mbefacient  linii 
made  of  solution  of  ammonia  or  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  in  various  pi 
tions  with  olive  oil,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  tincture  of  camplio 
certain  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  rosemary,  origanum,  and  liorsemii 
sometimes  preferable  to  blisters.  Towards  the  period  of  convalescence 
ters  of  Burgundy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  the  warming  plaster,  may  haste 
feet  recovery,  and  guard  against  relapse.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour 
water  is  recommended  by  some  writers,  as  a  kind  of  emollient  applicat 
the  inflamed  surface ;  but  I  Ix^lieve  that  it  will  be  found  to  aggravate, 
as  frequently  as  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  It  is  pn 
Ijetter  applicable  to  cases  complicated  with  spasm  of  the  bronchia,  tl 
pure  acute  inflammation. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  progress  of  some  cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  m 
becomes  highly  important  to  abandon  all  depletory  methods,  and  reso: 
supporting  treatment.  The  pectoral  stricture  and  pains  have  ceased,  i 
toration  has  been  fully  established,  the  skin  has  become  soft  or  moist,  a 
matter  discharged  has  assumed  an  opaque  and  (>erhaps  puruloid  appeal 
but  the  cough  continues  severe  and  harassing,  the  pulse  is  often  frc 
and  the  patient  sufl'ers  greatly  from  feelings  of  debility  and  general  i 
ness.  Every  experienced  practitioner  mu.st  have  seen  such  cases  r 
rapidly,  as  if  by  a  charm,  under  a  nutritious  diet,  a  little  malt  liquor  oi 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  purulent  expectoration,  night  s 
and  a  hectic  circulation  are  observed,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
ing  to  tonics,  among  which  sulphate  of  (piinia  is  the  most  efliciont.  2 
this  produce  constriction  of  the  chest,  the  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  ; 
be  substituted,  with  the  addition  of  one  <tf  the  mineral  acids. 

Throughout  the  case,  the  patient  should  avoid  speaking  long  or  1 
should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  shouM  not  expose  himself  to  y 
tudes  of  temperature. 

Certain  special  cases  require,  in  some  degree,  s jjccial  modes  of  t  rea 
In  infants,  leeching  is  often  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  emetics  are 
times  beneficial,  and  the  warm  bath  proves  a  useful  adjuvant.  Full 
tive  doses  of  ealoniel  frequently  ])rodueo  in  children  the  happiest  efltrt 
tlie  advancid  sta^re  of  tlie  disease,  when  the  strength  begins  to  fail.  i 
spiration  to  become  hurried.  an«l  the  nose  and  cheeks  to  feel  cool  to  thi 
iissafetida  |»ro(hn*es  innnediate  amendment,  and  sometimes  spcctiily  i 
the  little  j)atient  from  great  apparent  danger.  The  syrup  of  onions,  a 
syrup  of  garlic,  have  tlie  same  efl*ect  in  a  le>s  degree  ;  and  advanta.i^e 
times  accrues  from  a]>])lying  garlic  jjoultices  to  the  feet,  and  bathing  tli 
with  a  tincture  of  the  same  substance  made  extenqn)raneonsly  by  liei 
in  brandy. 

"When  the  tlisease  is  seated  in  the  smaller  bronchia,  and  occuj>ies 
]H>rtion  of  the  chest,  the  treatment  >hould  be  es])ecially  active,      (iene 
local  bleeding  pushed  as  far  as  the  strength  will  permit,  free  and  ear 
tering,  and  llie  u.-<;  of  mercury,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

When  the  inllammation  is  <'omplicaled  with  spasmodic  paroxvMii; 
a.^thmatic  character,  emetics  of  i])ecacuanha  during  the  paroxysms,  a 
steady  use  of  tinctun' of  li)belia,  in  such  di)ses  as  slightly  t»)  nauseate  v 
vomiting  the  i)atient.  will  be  found  highly  useful  additions  to  the  oi 
antiphlogistic  measures.  Tincture  (»f  lobelia  ami  syrup  of  .»<eneka 
well  t<.)gether  in  such  cases. 

In  relation  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  called  in  (jireat  Britain  t 
asthriKf,  independently  of  the  measures  vmlinarily  employed  in  catarrha 
tions,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  appears  to  have  paid  pariicuhir  attention 
subject,  states  that  he  has  found  lobelia  the  most  speedy  and  eflectual  r 
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and  the  cold  shower-bath  and  a  combination  of  the  snlphates  of  qninia  and 
iron  the  most  effectaal  preventives.  (  Watson's  LecL  on  Princip,  and  Pract. 
of  Physic.)  A  contributor  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
(Ivi.  316)  states  that  he  has  found  pills  consisting  of  two  grains  of  sul[)hnte 
of  quinia  and  one  of  sulphate  of  iron,  given  three  times  daily,  commencing 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  expected  attack,  and  continued  three  or  four 
weeks  at  least,  to  be  invariably  successful  in  preventing  the  disease.  Dr. 
Elliotson  has  obtained  signal  relief,  in  three  out  of  four  cases,  by  diffusing 
chlorine  in  the  patient's  apartment,  by  means  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or 
of  soda,  placed  in  saucers  or  other  convenient  vessel.  ( Tweedie*s  Syst.  of 
PracL  Med.)  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops,  gradu- 
ally increased  to  twenty,  three  times  a  day,  has  produced  the  best  effects 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oream.  At  the  same  time  he  applies  to  the  nasal 
membrane,  as  high  up  as  possible,  an  ointment  made  by  mixhig  a  draclim 
and  a  half  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  two  ounces  of  sperma- 
ceti cerate,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  {London  Lancet,  June  8, 
1850.)  Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  London,  has  found  arsenic  peculiarly  use- 
fhl,  and  gives  the  Fowler-s  solution  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  minims. 
{Land.  Journ.  of  Med.,  July,  1851.)  Dr.  D.  Lavis,  of  London,  gives,  during 
the  stage  of  coryza,  a  scruple  of  powdered  guaiac  in  a  cup  of  warm  tea  at 
bedtime,  for  six  successive  nights,  and  afterwards  depends  mainly  on  tinc- 
tnre  of  lobelia.  He  thus  shortens  its  duration  to  three  weeks  from  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  two  months.  (See  Host.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Ivi.  528.) 
Under  the  impression  that  this  affection  sometimes  partakes  of  the  gouty 
character,  I  have  employed  colchicum  in  its  treatment. 

When  bronchitis  is  associated  with  hepatic  disease,  calomel  should  be  early 
given  as  a  purge,  and  the  system  ))rought  quickly  under  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence. If  associated  with  miasmatic  fever,  especially  in  its  intermittent  form, 
it  will  generally  yield  to  quinia,  after  due  depletion. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  disease  denominated  ])eripneu- 
monia  notha,  depends  very  much  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  vig- 
orous individuals,  and  cases  not  complicated  \vith  chronic  disease,  active  de- 
pletion by  the  lancet  and  by  local  means  should  Imj  employed.  In  the  old 
and  feeble,  who  are  much  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  attack,  l)lood  must 
be  taken  cautiously ;  and  more  reh'ance  should  be  placed  upon  cups  or  leeches, 
blisters,  and  expectorants  than  on  general  l)leeding.  The  choice  of  ex])ecto- 
rants  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  symptoms ;  the  antimonials  and  ipecacu- 
anha being  adapted  to  the  more  open  inflammatory  cases ;  squill,  seneka, 
ammoniac,  assafetida,  and  car))onate  of  ammonia,  to  those  in  which  the  bron- 
chial secretion  is  too  abundant,  and  the  muscular  powers  of  the  patient  too 
feeble  for  its  expectoration.  In  intermediate  cases,  the  two  kinds  of  ex]>ec- 
torauts  may  be  very  properly  combined. 

IL  CHllONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

Of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  grades 
and  varieties  as  of  the  acute.  It  often  occurs  in  a  very  mild  form,  with  no 
other  observable  symptoms  than  a  slight  cough  and  moderate  expectoration, 
which,  after  lasting  a  considera))le  time,  either  gradually  cease,  or  l>ecome 
aggravated,  so  as  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  the  patient.  Such  coughs  are  apt 
to  diminish  or  disa]>pear  during  the  summer,  and,  when  the  predisposition  is 
strong,  to  return  again  in  the  winter ;  and  in  this  way  they  not  unfri-quently 
continue  for  many  years,  especially  in  elderly  people. 

Severer  cases  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  there  is  a  troublesome  cough, 
usually  attended  with  expectoration,  sometimes  scanty  and  difficult,  some- 
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times  easy  and  eopioQR,  of  a  thick,  somewhat  tenactons,  opaque  n 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  freqi 
mixed  with  larger  quantities  of  a  thinner  and  more  transparent,  ropy  1 
probably  the  result  of  more  recent  inflammation,  either  supervening  up< 
old,  or  occupying  a  diflTerent  part  of  the  lungs.  In  some  instances, 
whitish,  opaque,  solid  particles  arc  mixed  with  the  sputa,  which  ho 
some  been  considered  as  tuberculous  matter,  but  which,  according  to  A 
are  nothing  more  than  the  concrete  secretion  of  mucous  follicles  in  the  f 
In  certain  rare  cases,  the  expectoration  has  a  very  offensive  odour,  reft 
possibly  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  cough  is  usually  most  s 
and  the  expectoration  most  aVmndant  in  the  morning.  It  is  oceasir>na 
tended  with  pain,  soreness,  heat,  and  some  degree  of  tightness  in  the  < 
but  these  symptoms  are  not  common,  unless  as  consequences  of  new  acce 
of  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affected  with  hurried  respii 
or  dyspna?a,  and  these  are  much  more  apt  than  in  health  to  occur  aftei 
cular  exertion.  In  general,  there  is  no  fever  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  t 
the  pulse  somewhat  quickened ;  and  sometimes  a  slight  febrile  paroxysi 
be  observed  to  form  every  day.  The  complaint  may  run  on  for  a  ver 
time  with  little  modification,  except,  perhaps,  a  diminution  in  warm  we 
which,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  co-operates  with  proper  remedial  mei 
in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Unless  relieved,  it  is  apt  in  time  to  take  on  tl 
lowing  more  aggravated  form. 

Either  as  a  consequence  of  an  acute  attack,  or  from  the  increase 
milder  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  sometimes  exhibit 
midable  character.  There  is  copious  purulent  expectoration,  with  occasi 
a  little  blood,  shortness  of  breath  much  increased  by  exercise,  debility, 
ciation,  a  frequent  pulse,  sweats  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  obvious 
toms  of  phthisis;  so  that  the  complaint  was  formerly,  and  is  still  occasi 
denominated  catarrhal  ron»vmption.  Such  cases  not  unfrequently  ten 
fatally,  either  by  gradually  w^earing  out  the  patient,  or  by  the  supen'ent 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  or  other  ])ortion  of  the  respiratory  o 
In  some  instances,  however,  such  acute  attacks  appear  to  superset 
chronic,  and,  if  thoy  do  not  carry  off  the  patient,  leave  him  bettor  thai 
found  him.  When  chronic  bronchitis  of  this  or  the  miM«-T  form  has 
for  many  years,  it  is  sometimes  danjircrous  to  sup]ircss  it,  especially  ii 
old  people.  The  systom.so  long  accustomed  to  the  di>charcro,  cannot  a 
modate  itself  to  the  new  condition  consequent  upon  its  cessation  ;  and  s 
or  fatal  congestion  or  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  in  some  one  of  tin 
organs. 

Frequently,  in  the  course  of  chronic  bronchitis,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
with  the  chronic  synij)toms,  in  consetiuonce  cither  of  the  superventinn  o 
inflammation  in  tlu»  i»arts  before  inflame<i  chronically,  or  of  new  parts  1] 
ing  affcf'tcd;  anrl  X\\\<  j)ossiblc  com])lication  should  always  be  borne  in 
in  the  treatment.  A  test  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  symptoms,  sugires 
Andral,  is  the  aj)])earance  of  transpan'ut.amiilst.  or  in  the  place  of  prev 
opaque  sputa.     The  sign  is  generally,  but  not  universally  true. 

A  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  called  by  Lacnnec  pituitoua  catnr 
Williams  hronrhorrhn'n,  and  by  the  older  writers  Immoral  afifhma,  is  c 
terized  by  paroxysms  of  severe  dysj)n(ra  and  coughing,  followed  by  the  c< 
expectoration  of  a  roj^y,  glairy,  transparent,  and  more  or  less  frothy  i 
which  has  been  company  I  to  the  white  of  egg  beat  with  water,  and  allo\ 
stand.  Several  pints  are  sometinn;s  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours, 
paroxysm*^  occur  daily,  and,  in  some  cases,  sev<Tal  times  a  day,  are  excee< 
variable  in  their  duration,  are  seldom  accompanied  with  fever,  and  souji 
begin  with  coryza.    Upon  auscultation,  the  dry  morbid  sounds  are  first ! 
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which  are  very  soon  followed  by  the  macoas  rale,  showing  that  the  attacks 
commence  with  a  congestion  and  consequent  tamefaction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  afterwards  relieved  by  secretion.  The  chronic  disease  consists 
in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bronchia,  which  renders  them  liable  to  conges- 
tive attacks  from  slight  irritation ;  while  the  tissue  does  not  possess  energy 
enough  to  take  on  acute  inflammation.  The  complaint  is  apt  to  occur  in  old 
gouty  individuals,  and  those  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
Uver,  and  especially  of  the  heart  It  sometimes  also  attends  the  develop- 
ment of  miliary  tubercles  throughout  the  lungs.  The  paroxysms  are  induced 
by  cold,  irritating  vapours  or  powders,  and  by  other  causes  which  ordinarily 
produce  catarrh.  The  disease  is  sometimes  speedily  fatal  in  old  persons, 
who  die  in  one  of  the  paroxysms,  suffocated  by  the  excessive  secretion  which 
they  cannot  discharge.  Generally,  however,  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  in 
some  instAnces  for  many  years,  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient,  who 
is  apt  to  become  dropsical,  and  dies  at  length  from  exhaustion  or  suffoca- 
tion. The  excessive  secretion  sometimes  relieves  complaints  of  the  heart  by 
removing  congestion. 

Laennec  describes,  under  the  name  of  dry  catarrh,  a  variety  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest, 
and  either  no  expectoration,  or  only  of  small,  semi-transparent,  pearl-g^y 
pellets,  of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  A  sibilant  rale  is  heard.  The  disease  is 
apt  to  attack  the  gouty  and  hypochondriac,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast, 
persons  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  those  enfeebled  by  excesses. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  the  mucous  rales,  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
sonorous  and  sibilant,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  and  often  shift- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  only  by  physical  signs  that  the  chronic  catarrh  can  be 
distinguished  from  phthisis.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  former  are  equa- 
ble resonance  upon  percussion,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  consolidation  in  any 
portion  of  the  lung,  as  bronchial  resonance  and  respiration,  and  of  the  signs 
indicating  a  cavity,  as  amphoric  resonance  or  respiration,  and  pectoriloquy. 
When  these  signs  are  absent,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  copious  purulent 
expectoration,  the  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  the  disease  is  bronchial. 
But,  when  the  bronchia  are  themselves  much  enlarged,  and  contain  pus,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  signs,  however,  of 
preceding  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  characteristic  of  ordinary  tuberculous 
deposits,  are  wanting  in  this  case.  (See  Phthisis.) 

Prognosis. — In  its  worst  forms,  chronic  bronchitis  is  a  dangerous  affection, 
though  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  and  is  occasionally  prolonged  from 
middle  life  into  an  advanced  old  age.  It  is  not  so  often  directly  fatal,  as  in- 
directly, by  so  far  debilitating  the  system,  and  deteriorating  the  lungs,  as  to 
cause  the  patient  to  sink  under  the  supervention  of  acute  inflammation  whether 
of  the  bronchia  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  these  acute  attacks  is  to  produce  a  suspension  or  diminution  of  the 
discharge  from  the  bronchia,  which  is,  therefore,  a  bad  sign  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. Patients  with  this  disease  also  frequently  die  of  complaints  of  the 
heart,  which  are  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  probably  the  result  of 
the  bronchial  affection.  The  coexistence  of  much  enlargement  of  the  bronchia 
with  chronic  inflammation  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  supervention  of  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  upon  an  old  catarrh  occasionally  adds  greatly  to 
its  danger.  In  deternuDing  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis, it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
some  more  serious  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters  — The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes 
partially  indurated,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  softened  or  ulcerated,  in  some 
cases  of  a  deep-red,  violet,  or  brownish  hue,  in  others  grayish,  whitish,  or  only 
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of  a  sliglitly  reddish  tinge,  and  generally  lined  with  pnruloid  mucus  oi 
formed  pus.  The  extreme  tubes  are  not  unfrequentlj  distended  with  th 
monary  secretion ;  and  the  bronchial  glands  enlarged  and  softened, 
dry  catarrh  of  Laennec,  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications  arc  reddene 
so  nmch  thickened  as  often  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and,  when  this  is  u 
case,  are  apt  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  thick,  tenacious  matter,  in  globules 
size  of  millet  seeds.  The  tubes  are  occasionally  found  dilated,  either 
or  in  numbers,  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a  branch  a 
ram iRcat ions,  sometimes  in  isolated  portions  of  the  tube.  In  the  formci 
the  parietes  are  generally  thickened,  and  the  result  is  probably  owin 
kind  of  inflammatory  hypertrupliy ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  thinned,  somi 
very  much  so,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  distension  from  the  extraordina 
pulse  given  to  the  air  in  cougliing  and  respiration.  Constriction  of  the 
is  sometimes  observed,  in  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  close  them,  a 
from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  entire  wall  of  the 
In  some  cases  in  which  all  the  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  exist  duriu: 
the  tubes  are  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy  after  death.  {Ai 
Bayle^  itc,)  More  or  less  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  almost  always 
in  fatal  caises  of  chronic  catarrh. 

Causes. — The  greater  number  of  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  are  the  < 
quences  of  acute  attacks.  Bat  not  unfrequently  they  come  on  gradual!; 
the  slight  and  continued  or  frequent  application  of  causes  of  irritatioE 
as  ordinarily  produce  the  acute  disease,  when  more  intense,  or  acting  on 
susceptible  suVyects.  Irritating  powders  are  apt  to  produce  this  effect 
inhaled ;  and  hence,  stone-cutters,  workers  in  metal,  and  those  euiplo; 
cleanse  feathers,  hair,  &c.,  by  beating  them,  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
is  a  peculiarity,  moreover,  of  constitution,  which  predisposes  certain  ind 
als  to  chronic  bronchitis;  and  such  a  peculiarity  often  exists  in  persor 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  of  system,  and  those  subject  to  cutaneous  crui 
The  disease  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  other  pectoral  complaints 
cially  phthisis,  in  which,  when  fully  developed,  it  is  never  absent.  Dis< 
the  heart  frequently  causes  it,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  distribul 
blood  in  the  lungs  which  it  produces,  and,  when  not  the  cause,  tends  to  j 
vate  the  complaint,  and  to  render  it  much  more  obstinate.  It  frcqneni 
lows  measles  and  hoopin^-cougli ;  and  apj)ears  sometimes  to  depeml  up 
su])pressioM  of  habitual  diseharges,  especially  the  menstrual  and  heniorrl 

Treatiiunt. — (jfeneral  bleeding  is  seldom  required  or  admissible, 
considerable  extent.  In  some  eases,  when  the  symjitoms,  under  teni] 
influences,  assume  a  more  acMito  character,  a  lew  ounces  of  !)l<.nid  ii 
taken  with  advantage  from  the  arm ;  but  it  should  always  be  done  wit 
tion.  Local  bleeding,  by  cuj^s  or  leeches,  is  both  safer  and  more  elhou 
It  mav  be  resorted  to  oeeasiunallv,  and  in  moderation,  when  there  v 
pain  t>r  stricture  in  the  chest,  with  sufficient  strength  of  pulse. 

The  expectorants  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  medicines  best  adapted  i 
complaint.  In  the  choice  of  them,  the  practitioner  must  be  guided 
symptoms.  Should  some  excitement  of  the  circulation  exist,  with  de 
expectoration,  and  some  degree  of  constriction,  the  least  stimulating^  a 
of  the  class  should  be  used,  such  as  t^irtar  emetic  in  aqueous  or  vinou: 
tion.  ipecacuanha  wine  or  ^y^up,  tincture  of  sanguinaria  and  of  lobeli 
wine  of  eolchicum;  of  whi<'h  a  dose  should  be  given  four  or  six  limes 
and  so  regulated  as  to  hv  kejit  just  within  the  nauseating  jjoint.  It',  a* 
mouly  happens,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  general  e.xcitenienl,  or 
inflammation,  one  or  more  of  the  above-mi'utioned  expectorants  may  h 
joined  with  syrup  or  tincture  of  squill,  or  syrup  of  seneka.  I  have  found  n 
bination  more  cflicacious  than  the  decoction  of  seneka  and  liquorice  roo 
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tartar  emetic,  described  under  acute  bronchitis.  (See  page  835.)   It  has  hap- 

ened  to  me  to  see  many  very  obstinate  cases  of  coagh  yield  to  this  remedy, 
le  seneka  appears  to  exercise  an  alterative  influence  over  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  independent  of  its  expectorant  power.  The  compound 
Bquill  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  chiefly  squill  and  ammoniac,  is 
an  excellent  combination.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  balsams  of  Tolu 
and  Peru,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  to  copaiba.  The  last- 
mentioned  medicine  often  proves  serviceable  in  chronic  catarrhs.  The  expec- 
torants should  generally  be  given  in  mixture,  with  small  doses  of  one  of  the 
narcotics  to  allay  cough.  When  there  is  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  want 
of  bronchial  secretion,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  belladonna,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  chloroform  should  be  preferred  to  opium ;  and  tincture  of 
camphor,  or  camphor-water,  may  sometimes  be  usefully  added  to  the  other 
ingpredients.  Under  other  circumstances,  one  of  the  opiates  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  more  efiTectual  than  the  medicines  mentioned  in  allaying  cough. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  probably  the  best  preparations  of  opium  for  use  in 
bronchial  disease.     The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  is  a  very  agreeable 

S reparation,  well  adapted  to  cases  without  any  vestige  of  acute  inflammation. 
lack  snake-root,  or  cimicifuga,  sometimes  exerts  a  happy  influence  in  the 
relief  of  chronic  coughs.  Sulphur,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  also  said  to  be  useful.  Cough  mixtures  of  almost 
infinite  diversity  may  be  prepared  from  the  above  materials,  in  the  choice  and 
association  of  which  the  practitioner  has  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  a  discriminating  judgment  Gum  arable,  liquorice,  and  sugar,  arc  useful 
demulcent  additions  to  the  expectorants. 

If  the  expectorant  treatment  fail,  aided  by  local  measures,  such  as  will  be 
detailed  immediately,  and  should  the  case  exhibit  no  peculiar  tendency  to 
tuberculous  disease,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  mercurial  impression,  which 
should  be  maintained  moderately  for  weeks,  if  not  sooner  cfTectual.  For  this 
pnrpose  calomel  or  the  mercurial  pill  should  be  employed ;  and  advantage 
win  often  accrue  from  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  such  as  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mns  or  conium,  or  opium  with  ipecacuanha  when  not  contraindicated. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed  by  German 
practitioners  under  similar  circumstances.  It  has  also  been  used  with  great 
asserted  advantage  by  inhalation.  The  salt  may  be  volatilized  in  a  suitable 
vessel  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  vapours  inhaled  as  they  escape,  due 
caution  being  observed  that  they  are  not  too  concentrated.  Dr.  Gieseler 
has  found  the  remedy  thus  used,  two  or  three  times  daily,  to  cure  chronic 
catarrhs  in  a  few  days,  and  on  no  occasion  to  be  quite  useless.  {B.  and  F, 
Med.'Ghir,  Rev,,  July,  1856.) 

Should  febrile  action  supervene  upon  chronic  bronchitis,  it  may  usually  be 
felieved  by  a  saline  aperient,  the  neutral  mixture,  and  tartar  emetic  in  small 
doses. 

External  irritation  should  be  sustained  by  blisters  to  the  chest  frequently 
repeated,  pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  or  croton  oil,  and  setons  or  issues  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  To  do  permanent  good,  these  must  be  long  persevered 
in.  The  irritant  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, as  indicated  by  auscultation.  In  mild  cases,  it  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  patient  to  wear  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  or  Canada  pitch,  or  a  warming 
friaster.  Frictions  to  the  chest  are  also  useful,  and  especially  with  rubefacient 
liniments,  composed  of  some  of  the  stimulating  volatile  oils,  as  of  turpentine, 
rosemary,  origanum,  or  monarda,  sufficiently  diluted  with  olive  oil.  When 
the  disease  is  connected  with  a  repelled  eruption,  it  is  important  to  endeavour 
to  restore  the  cutaneous  affection  by  irritation  to  the  part  in  which  it  had 
previously  existed;  and  croton  oil  is  an  excellent  irritant  for  this  purpose. 
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Inhalations  arc  also  very  useful  in  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
vapours  of  tar  are  especially  beneficial.  The  air  of  pine  forests  is  thou 
be  peculiarly  wholesome  in  this  complaint.  The  fumes  of  common  res 
composed  by  heat,  have  been  employed  with  adranta^.  Copaiba,  i 
ethereal  solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu  have  been  recommended.  To  these,  ai 
additions  may  be  made  with  advantage,  as  opium,  conium,  and  some 
the  preparations  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  Other  substances,  occas 
administered  in  this  way,  are  chlorine  and  the  vaponr  of  iodine.  The 
maybe  breathed  with  the  air  in  apartments, in  which  solutions  of  eblo 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda  are  placed ;  the  latter  is  most  conveniently  app! 
means  of  an  inhaler,  along  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  that  of  tinc' 
conium,  hyoscyamus,  opium,  ether,  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne. 

In  old  or  prostrate  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  copioas  paruk 
pect oration,  night  sweats,  <&c.,  it  is  in  many  instances  highly  import 
addition  to  the  treatment  above  detailed,  to  employ  measures  caleula 
invigorate  the  system.  The  chalybeates,  combined  with  the  bitter 
may  be  used,  the  former  to  improve  the  character  of  the  blood,  the  la 
promote  digestion.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark,  long  and  freelj 
is  an  excellent  romedv  under  these  circumstances ;  and  mav  often  be  : 
tageously  associated  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  ar 
sulphuric  acid,  or  the  nitromuriatic.  Decoction  of  Iceland  moss  ha 
much  used,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  very  efficaciously,  as  tonic,  deninlcei 
nutritive.  Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  when  the  disease  is  accom 
with  chills  and  hectic  paroxysms.  Porter  and  other  stimulant  drinks  n 
called  in  requisition  when  the  debility  is  great.  Pr.  Alison,  of  Edin 
has  found  great  advantage  from  tannic  acid,  hi  doses  of  from  one  t< 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  diminishes  the  secretion  and  the 
and  increases  the  general  strength.  Should  gastric  or  hepatic  disease 
the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly,  and,  in  cases  of  vomitin 
gastritis,  the  stimulant  plan  should  be  suspended  if  }>ossible.  Exercise 
be  taken  freely  in  warm  dry  weather;  but  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
be  avoided.  Hence  the  iiiii)ortance,  if  the  patient  be  a  resident  of  c€ 
austere  <'limates,  that  he  should  remove  during  the  winter  to  warm  and 
ble  latitudes.  Tlie  iMtori«»r  (►f  one  of  our  most  iSouihern  States,-  t>r 
thi'  We<t  India  islands  may  be  recommended.  A  sea  voyage  is  itsel 
beneficial,  and,  if  long  enough,  will  mA  unfrequently  eftVct  a  cure.  A  i 
of  residi'uce,  even  without  any  con>ideral)le  obvious  change  of  cliit 
sometimes  beneficial.  A  resort  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  may  be  advi 
the  ho])o  of  good  from  their  waters.  Warm  clothing,  and  flannel  n< 
skin  are  iniportaTit.  Advantage  will  often  accrue,  during  the  severe 
our  winters,  from  wearing  wadded  c«>tton  or  lamb's  wool  over  the  ))r 
shoulders.  General  frictions  to  the  surface  are  somotinies  useful.  T 
should  varv  with  tlic  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ordinarilv,  it  she 
nutritious  withi)ut  being  stimulant,  consisting,  for  exam])le,  of  mi 
lighter  meats  in  moderation,  fish,  farinaceous  i)re})arations.  and  veg< 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  acuteness  in  the  symptoms,  mvats  she 
forbidden,  and  the  patient  conlincrd  to  milk  and  vegetables,  or  the  lattei 
Stimulating  drinks  should  not  be  allowed  unless  in  cases  of  consii 
debilitv. 

In  the  form  of  bronchial  disease  denominated  pifuifou.<  catarrh,  bro 
rlurn,  or  humoraJ  as/hjna,  the  treatment  should  vary  according  s 
apjilied  to  the  pan)xysni  or  the  interval.  At  the  accession  of  the  a 
hot  pediluvia,  hot  baths,  sinapisms  over  the  epigastrium,  and.  if  the  .-1 
permit,  an  emetit;  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  employed,  followed  by  smal 
of  the  same  medicine  or  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  every  hour  or  two,  s 
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sustain  a  slight  nausea.  During  the  ezcessire  expectoration,  stimalants  some- 
times  become  necessary  to  support  the  strength,  and  aid  the  patient  in  the 
discharge  of  the  mucus.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Hoff- 
mann's anodjme,  or  ether  maj  be  employed.  Strong  coffee  has  also  been  re- 
commended. In  the  intervds,  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  obyiating 
the  tendency  to  bronchial  congestion.  The  indications,  therefore,  are  to  give 
tone  to  the  bronchial  ressels,  and  to  maintain  a  moderate  secretion  from  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  stimulant  expectorants  already  enumerated  as  remedies 
in  chronic  catarrh  should  be  employed,  and  should  be  given  with  small  ^doses 
of  one  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  or  some  other  nause- 
ating  expectorant.  Blisters  to  the  chest  are  also  useful.  The  functions 
should  all  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  corrected  if  deranged.  Disease  of 
the  lirer  and  stomach,  if  existing,  should  be  removed,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  regular,  and  gouty  tendencies  obviated  by  suitable  remedies  In  relation 
to  diet,  exercise,  fresh  air,  an  equable  temperature,  and  warm  clothing,  the 
same  remarics  are  applicable  as  to  chronic  bronchitis  in  general. 


III.  CATARRH. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally,  attended  with  increased  secretion.  At  present,  however,  when 
not  connected  with  some  epithet  fixing  its  locality  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages.     Each  portion  of  these  passages 

S'ves  a  distinct  name  to  the  inflammation  with  which  it  may  be  affected, 
ence  we  have  coryza,  angina,  laryngitis,  and  bronchitis.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  same  attack,  all  these  parts  are  successively  or  simultaneously 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  dis- 
ease. For  this,  in  its  full  extent,  we  have  no  other  name  than  catarrh.  Some 
writers  consider  catarrhal  inflammations  as  peculiar  or  specific,  "  character- 
ized by  slightly  increased  vascularity,  afiiux  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  aug- 
mented secretion."  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  anything  specific  in 
its  character.  The  inflammation,  which  begins  with  increased  secretion  in  the 
nostrils,  very  often  becomes  dry  when  it  reaches  the  throat  or  bronchial  tubes ; 
and  yet  it  can  hardly  have  changed  its  nature.  There  is  a  certain  grade  or 
stage  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  they  are  disposed 
to  copious  serous  or  thin  mucous  secretion  ;  and  what  these  writers  designate 
as  catarrh  differs  from  other  examples  of  inflammation  only  in  this  respect 

The  disease  usually  begins  in  the  nostrils  with  coryza,  then  invades  succes- 
Biyely  the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchia,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  last-mentioned  tubes.  Sometimes,  especially  in  children, 
it  penetrates  to  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  constitutes  pneumo- 
nia. Not  unfrequently,  also,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  fauces  or 
larynx,  and  runs  downwards ;  and,  in  some  instances,  making  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  extends  upwards  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  giving 
rise  to  coryza. 

The  grade  of  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  nearly  the  same  throughout  this 
course,  unless  modified  by  treatment  If  the  coryza  or  angina  be  light,  the 
chances  are  that  the  bronchitis  will  be  light  also  ;  and  vice  versa.  Some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  bronchitis  begin  as  intense  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  ex- 
tending to  the  submucous  tissue.  When  the  disease  reaches  the  chest,  and 
is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  called  catarrh  fever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  They  vary  with  the 
part  or  parts  affected,  and  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  preceding 
heads.    When  severe,  the  complaint  is  almost  always  attended  with  fever, 
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and,  even  though  slight,  is  not  anfrequentlj  thus  attended,  if  it  occupy 
taneouslj  a  great  extent  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  treatment  has  been  already  fully  detailed.  Thus,  when  the  < 
occupies  the  nostrils,  it  must  be  treated  a8  coryza ;  when  the  fauces, 
gina ;  when  the  lurynx,  as  laryngitis ;  and,  finally,  when  the  bronc 
bronchitis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  it  is  often  highly  imj 
to  arrest  the  disase,  or  diminish  its  violence,  in  its  earliest  seat,  so 
may  cither  not  reach  the  bronchia  at  all,  or  reach  them  in  a  mildei 
Hence  the  propriety  of  attacking  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  and 
more  efficiently  than  if  the  complaint  were  to  be  confmed  within  these 
Attention  to  this  suggestion  may  often  prevent  a  long-continued,  if 
rious  attack  of  pectoral  disease. 

In  the  cases  of  individuals  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  c 
it  is  sometimes  very  desirable  to  meet  the  disease  upon  the  thresho 
turn  it  aside  if  i)ossible.  This  16  true  in  whatever  portion  of  the  air-ps 
it  may  make  its  first  a})pearance.  The  means  calculated  for  this  purp< 
chiefly,  a  large  dose  of  oiiium  at  bedtime,  and  the  production  of  a  c 
and  continued  flow  of  perspiration.  For  the  modes  of  carrying  thes( 
sures  into  effect,  and  the  cautions  necessary,  the  reader  is  referred 
article  on  coryza. 

IV.  IXFLUENZA. 

Syn. — Kjfidcmic  Catarrh. — Grippe  (Fr.). 

The  name  influenza,  adopted  from  the  Italian,  has  been  applied 
sively,  though  with  no  great  propriety,  to  an  epidemic  disease  which 
takes  on  the  character  uf  catarrh.  The  first  e})idomic  of  this  kind,  ol 
we  have  any  distinct  medical  record,  occurred  in  the  year  1510.  Tin 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  occasionally  visited  mankind  fn 
earliest  ages.  Since  the  year  mentioned,  we  have  numerous  record; 
occurrence,  at  irregular  intervals,  down  to  our  own  times. 

Tiie  epidemic  aj»pears  to  have  been  altogether  irregular  in  the  per 
its  occurrence.  Sonictinics  retiiming  in  two  or  three  years  after  its 
j)earaiice,  it  has,  in  other  instances,  postponed  its  return  for  seven, 
even  twenty  years.  Nor  does  it  api)ear  to  have  observed  any  certain 
in  its  j)r()gress.  In  general,  however,  its  tendency  is  to  proceed  from  t 
towards  the  west,  and  it  probably  marches  more  fro(|uently  from  th< 
northward,  than  in  the  contrarv  direction.  On  the  old  continent, 
sometimes  commenced  in  Russia,  advanced  westward  through  Pola; 
Germany,  then  crossed  into  Britain,  and  afterwanls  visited  succi 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  On  other  occasions,  it  has  begun  in  the 
east,  and  entering  France  and  Si)ain  from  Italy,  has  thence  ])rocee 
England,  and  swept  round  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  country 
sometimes  proceeded  from  the  Northern  States  towards  the  Southe 
other  occasions,  has  commenced  in  the  latter,  and  marched  towards  thii 
Its  spread  is  usually  so  rapid,  that  it  n(>t  unfrcquently  appears  thro 
vast  extents  of  territory  almost  simultaneously.  Oceaiis  seem  to 
no  obstacle  to  its  course.  It  has  leaped  over  from  Europe  to  Nortl 
rica,  has  been  observed  in  solitary  islands  in  the  midst  «»f  the  oecj 
has  attacked  the  crews  of  ships  far  out  of  reach  of  any  communicatic 
the  land.  It  appears  sometimes  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  whoK 
There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  its  course  to  that  of  epidemic  t 
the  march  of  which  it  has  both  immediately  preceded  and  followed. 

At  the  moment  of  invasion,  it  seizes  almost  simultaneously  on  grcs 
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bers,  and  before  its  departure  sometimes  InTolves  almost  the  whole  popola- 
tion.  Its  average  duration,  in  each  neighbourhood,  is  about  six  weeks ; 
though  the  cause  appears  to  linger  after  all  the  susceptible  material  for  its 
action  has  been  exhausted ;  for  strangers  arriving  in  the  affected  region,  after 
the  disease  has  apparently  ceased,  are  not  unfrequentlj  attacked.  The  in- 
finior  animals  appear  to  suffer  as  well  as  man.  Many  instances  are  on  record, 
in  which  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  and  even  birds  have  been  seized  by  the  epi- 
demic. Some  persons  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  morbid  influence  than 
others,  and  some  appear  to  be  altogether  insusceptible.  No  obvious  cause 
exists  for  this  discrepancy.  All  ages,  both  sexes,  and  every  variety  of  tem- 
perament and  occupation,  are  equally  liable  to  attack.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  community  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  affected. 

The  disease  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character, 
though  it  has  occasionally  differed  much  in  its  grade  of  severity,  in  different 
times  and  places.  In  general  it  is  very  mild ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  and 
in  certain  localities,  it  has  proved  extremely  fatal  Thus,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1850,  nine  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease  in 
Rome.  It  is  probable  that  other  epidemic  influences  may  occasionally  com- 
bine with  and  modify  it  in  certain  situations.  It  may,  for  example,  be  con- 
ceived that,  if  it  should  appear  in  a  neighbourhood  already  tainted  with  a 
typhoid  influence,  this  might  fearfully  increase  the  mortality. 

In  many  of  the  epidemics,  authors  have  recorded  unusual  changes  in  the 
temperature,  moisture,  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  same  state  of 
the  weather  has  not  been  observed  in  different  places  attacked ;  and  not  un- 
firequently  there  has  been  nothing  uncommon  noticed.  It  appears  that  the 
disease  has  prevailed  in  all  climates,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  possible 
thermometrical,  hygroraetrical,  and  barometrical  variation.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  in  summer,  though  more  frequently  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Symptoms, — Influenza  usually  appears  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  rather  aggravated  form.  In  many  instances, 
however,  it  is  very  light,  without  fever,  and  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient 
It  usually  begins  with  coryza  or  sore-throat,  and  the  common  preliminary 
symptoms  of  fever,  as  feelings  of  lassitude  and  weariness,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
chilliness,  rigors,  &c.,  which  are  followed  flrst  by  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and 
excited  pulse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  cough,  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  and 
other  signs  of  pectoral  disease.  But  the  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement 
are  in  general  much  more  prominent  than  in  ordinary  catarrh,  and  there  is 
greater  muscular  debility.  Disorders  of  sight  and  hearing,  giddiness,  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression  of  spirits  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  disease.  The  headache  is  often  severe,  sometimes  affecting 
equally  the  whole  head,  but  more  frequently  concentrated  in  the  forehead, 
and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  Not  unfrequently  the 
pains  extend  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  rheumatism,  and  to  the 
cheeks  and  temples,  which  are  very  sore  and  painful.  Disorders  of  stomach, 
such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  more  common  than  in  ordinary  catarrh. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  debility  which 
attends  it.  Almost  all  writers  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  some  of  the 
epidemic  attacks,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  striking  than  in  others,  and  in  a 
lew  instances  the  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  strong,  and  to  have  not  only 
borne,  but  imperiously  demanded  depletion.  But,  in  the  much  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  is  described  as  having  been  feeble ;  and  in  some,  the  de- 
bility was  extraordinary,  so  that  the  disease  would  not  at  all  Ijear  the  loss  of 
Uofiid,  and  death  was  in  numerous  cases  ascribed  to  bleeding.  80  great  was 
the  prostration  of  strength,  that  the  patient  fainted  merely  upon  attempting 
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to  sit  up.  Another  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  debility  often  ro 
for  a  cousideruble  time  after  the  cessation  of  all  other  symptoms.  I 
say  that  I  have  observed  this  extraordinary  debility  in  the  epidemic 
it  has  l)ecn  my  lot  to  witness ;  but  the  testimony  to  the  fact  is  too  strc 
united  to  admit  of  denial.  As  in  ordinary  catarrhal  fever,  there  is  gi 
a  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  morning,  and  an  exacc 
towards  night.  The  degree  of  intensity  in  the  nasal,  throat,  and  | 
symptoms  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes  the  afiection  of  the  : 
membrane  scarcely  exceeds  the  point  of  irritation  or  congestion  ;  an 
when  the  cough  is  considerable,  auscultation  does  not  always  detect  tl 
of  bronchial  inflammation. 

But  the  effects  of  this  epidemic  influence  do  not  necessarily  appeal 
shape  of  catarrh.  In  some  instances,  its  force  has  been  spent  upon  the 
and  violent  headache,  flushed  face,  delirium,  and  fever  have  been  the 
nent  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  digestive  organs  have  been  affected,  i 
disease  has  been  evinced  chiefly  by  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness, 
vomiting,  «!^c.  Occasionally  it  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  colic,  dit 
or  dysentery,  which  have  either  existed  alone,  or  as  complications 
catarrhal  affection,  especially  towards  its  close.  Inflammations  of  the 
pleura,  and  ])ericardium  have  always  been  frequent  during  the  preval 
Influenza,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  dependent  upon  the  same  cause 
of  the  respiratory  passages.  Sometimes  inflammation  has  appeared  i 
situations  as  an  original  affection,  and  sometimes  as  an  attendant  U] 
bronchial  disease.  Abscesses  of  the  frontal  sinuses  were  noticed  b 
among  the  forms  of  influenza.  Hiemoptysis  not  uufrequently  occurs 
sons  predisposed  to  it.  Authors  speak  also  of  Inflammation  of  the  i 
organs  among  the  efi'ects  of  the  epidemic  cause. 

Epidemic  catarrh  has  usually  the  same  course  and  duration  as  the 
from  ordinary  causes.  It  generally  terminates  favourably  by  persp 
copious  mucous  secretion  from  the  bronchia,  or  increased  discharge  o 
which  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing.  Pustular  eruptions,  cry  si  pel 
scarlet  rashes,  are  enumerated  among  the  phenomena  which  occasional! 
at  the  close  of  the  complaint.  The  duration  of  the  <lisease  varies  fn 
or  throe  days  to  one  or  two  weeks;  and  a  cough  is  frequently  left  ai 
other  syniploms  have  disappeared.  The  fever,  jjrobably  in  most  case 
off'  al)out  the  lifih  day,  with  copious  sweating  or  expectoration. 

A  eatarrhal  epi<leiiiie,  in  which  the  disease  assumed,  in  frequent  im 
a  regular  iiiteriiiitteiit  ehara<-ter,  with  paroxysms  (K-curring  daily  at 
tieular  hour,  and  which  yielded  to  the  sulphate  of  quiiiia,  is  descril)cd 
Samuel  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  llampshin?.  {Jjoston  Med.  ami 
Jour II,,  xxxviii.  149.) 

Kpideiiiie  catarrh  cannot  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease.  It  is  s 
ever  latjil.  unless  complicated  with  inllammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  oi 
or  in  ))ersons  (h-biiitated  by  old  age,  or  previous  maladies,  such  a>  \ 
catarrh.  phthi>is,  and  organic  cardiac  alVeciions.  It  oirasionally  also 
fatal  in  infants.  lUit,  though  thus  mild  in  it.s  character,  it  atfects  s 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  so  many  })ersons  in  every  community  a 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  that  it  proves  the  immediate  c 
numerous  deaths  whenever  it  prevails.  Thus,  in  some  places,  it  is  a 
to  have  j)roved  more  fatal  in  reference  to  the  community  at  large  tha 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  affect 
has  been  estimated  that,  of  those  attacked  by  influenza  in  its  difierent 
about  two  out  of  every  hundred  i)erish. 

CauACH. — The  peculiar  nature  of  this  ei^idemic  influence  has  been  a 
of  much  conjecture  and  discussion,  but  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex[] 
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Some  hare  sapposed  that  it  might  consist  in  those  atmospheric  vicissitodes 
which  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  the  epidemic ;  bat  this  notion 
IB  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  under  all  possible 
varieties  of  appreciable  atmospheric  condition,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers^ 
and  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  places,  difTering  wholly  in  climate,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.     The  ascription  of  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  air  is  equally  unsatisfactory ;  for  no  such  state 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  connection  with  it    That  the  cause  cannot  be  an 
exhalation  from  the  earth  is  proved  by  its  rapid  passage  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  the  immense  extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  from  the  fact,  that  it 
acts  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  which  no  such  exhalation  would  be  apt  to  reach. 
The  notion  of  some  uncertain  telluric  influence  is  too  vague  to  require  refuta- 
tion.    Nor  does  the  idea  of  contagion,  though  entertained  by  so  high  an 
authority  as  Cullen,  appear  to  deserve  a  much  more  serious  notice.  It  is  alto- 
gether beyond  modern  credulity,  that  a  disease  which  sweeps  like  a  tempest 
over  nations,  and  prostrates  whole  communities  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
should  be  propagated  by  communication  from  individual  to  individual.  That, 
though  occurring  epidemically,  it  may  still  have  contagious  propertied,  like 
measles  and  scarlatina,  is  another  matter,  and  not  so  obviously  absurd.     But 
there  is  no  good  reason  even  for  this  modified  belief.     A  contagious  disease 
usually  attacks  some  one  individual  in  a  family,  and  after  a  certain  interval 
extends  to  others.     The  influenza  commonly  seizes  at  once  upon  the  whole 
family.     The  vicinity  of  the  sick  has  not  been  shown  in  any  degree  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.    Contagious  afi'ections  communicated  through 
the  atmosphere  usually  occur  but  once.    An  attack  of  influenza  is  no  security 
against  subsequent  attacks.     Contagion  lingers  long  after  the  epidemic  has 
passed.     Influenza  leaves  few  or  no  straggling  cases  behind  it ;  unless  those 
of  individuals  who  may  suffer  relapses  from  cold  or  other  cause.     It  is  said 
that  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  commence  in  certain  places  after  the 
arrival  of  strangers  from  infected  neighbourhoods,  and  to  spread  from  the 
point  of  arrival.  This  might  happen  fifty  times,  and  yet  be  purely  accidental 
At  present  very  few  believe  that  the  disease  is  in  any  degree  contagious.  The 
last  notion  which  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  cause, 
is  that  it  is  organic,  consisting  of  innumerable  animalcules  or  vegetable  micro- 
scopic fungi,  which  have  the  power  of  propagating  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  run  a  brief  course  of  existence      There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  idea^ 
It  explains  many  of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  the  epidemic,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  asserted  fact  of  individuals  from  infected  districts  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  new  prevalence  elsewhere.     They  may  bring  about  their  persons, 
or  in  their  baggage,  organic  germs,  which  may  soon  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  progeny.  But  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof;  for  the  asser- 
tion that  immense  swarms  of  visible  insects  sometimes  appear  during  the 
catarrhal  epidemic,  even  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  proving  that  the  epidemic  cause  consists  in  insects  that  are  invisible. 
It  is  best  then  at  once  to  confess  our  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  to  wait 
patiently  until  we  can  obtain  new  light. 

Treatment. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
The  disease  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way  essentially  as  common  catarrh. 
(See  coryza,  laryngitis^  and  bronchitia.)  There  is  one  prominent  difference, 
however,  which  requires  notice.  Almost  all  writers  agree  that  the  influenza 
does  not  so  well  tolerate  depletion.  Bleeding  is  not  borne  well,  or  if  borne, 
ia  said  to  be  less  effective.  In  abstracting  blood,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious,  and  always  carefully  to  examine  the  pulse.  If  this  begin  to  falter, 
the  bleeding  should  be  immediately  checked.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  decided,  it  is  best  to  avoid  venesection  alto- 
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gether,  and  to  trust  chiefly  to  the  diaphoretic  plan.  Even  active  pur 
is  scarcely  admissible.  Eiipatoriura,  or  boneset,  has  long  been  recomn: 
in  this  disease.  Dr.  Peebles  (Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Set,  X.  S.,  vi 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  utility.  He  employed  it  in  many  ca 
clusively,  and  found  it  useful  by  its  .sudorific,  laxative,  and  emetic  pro| 
when  administered  early  in  the  com])laint.,  in  the  form  of  warm  infusioi 
by  its  tonic  powers,  when  given  in  cold  infusion  in  the  advanced  stage, 
diarrhfjea  occurs  in  the  latter  stages,  it  may  be  arrested  by  means  of 
and  ipecacuanha.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  often  neccs 
support  the  system  by  tonics,  aromatics,  and  even  more  powerful  stim 
Should  the  disease  assume  a  regular  periodical  character,  sulphate  of 
would  be  indicated. 


V.    CROUP. 

Sy n . — Ctfnanche  trachcnli*. — A  n*jina  fraehealitt. — Tracheitis. — Hives, 

This  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The  n 
croup,  by  which  it  is  usually  designated,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  Ls 
be  derived  from  roup,  a  word  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  the 
made  by  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  No  correct  scientific  name  has  yc 
adopted,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  Cnllen's  cy^ 
tracheal  IS,  and  the  more  modern  tracheitis  are  objectionable;  d 
lead  to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the  afl'ection.  Croup  is  not  i 
ally  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  it  may  exist  without  disease  of  th 
of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  inflammation  of  the  t-rachea  often  iski 
in  infants,  as  in  their  catarrhal  aflections,  without  j^roducing  the  symp 
croup.  The  complaint  may  be  conflned  to  the  larynx ;  though  it  gc 
embraces  also  the  trachea,  and  not  unfroquently  extends  deejdy  into  tli 
chial  tubes.  It  may,  therefore,  occupy  one  or  several  divisions  of  th< 
ratory  pa^ssages.  If  any  one  part  is  necessarily  affected,  it  Ls  the  laryi 
a  case  would  scarcely  come  under  the  designation  of  croup,  in  whi 
organ  sliould  not  I)e  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions. 

To  enlist itute  (*vo\i\i  two  (.'irr'unistani'cs  are  essential.  One  of  these  is 
mation  ov  hi<rli  vas(?ular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-tracheal 
membrane.  J5ut  that  inflammation  alone  does  not  constitute  the  di? 
proved  by  tlie  fa<-t,  that  it  often  exists  without  the  peculiar  croupal 
mena,  as  in  measles,  catarrh,  smallpox,  kv.  The  additional  circumstai 
less  essential  than  inflammation,  is  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  croup  of  children  from  the  similar 
matory  afleftions  of  adults,  occuj)ying  precisely  the  same  structure, 
have  suj)j)ose(i  that  a  variety  of  croup  exists  which  is  purely  spasraoc 
is  certain  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  sometimes  contract  spasmo 
without  inflammation  or  vascular  excitement ;  but  the  j>henomena  are  c 
from  ihoso  of  crou|>,  and  belong  to  a  different  ]>athological  condition 

Dejinitinn. — ('rouj).  therefore,  maybe  defined  to  be  a  disease,  in  wl 
flammation  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryngo-t 
mucous  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles 
larynx,  giving  rise  to  i)eculiar  modifications  of  voice,  cough,  and  resp 

Vnrirtit^a. — Under  the  name  of  croup  are  usually  confounded  twof 
disease,  materially  different  in  their  character,  and  greatly  so  in  their 
This  will  scarcely  admit  of  contra(licti<m,  when  we  consider  that,  of  tl 
commonly  called  croup,  both  pojndarly  and  i)rofessionally,  in  this  coi 
vast  majority  are  very  manageable,  yielding  with  great  facility  and  wi 
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Biderable  certainty  to  the  early  application  of  remedies;  while  the  disease,  as 
described  bjmost  European  writers,  is  stated,  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, to  be  exceedingly  fatal,  even  when  attacked  in  the  early  stage,  and 
almost  necessarily  so  in  the  advanced  stage.  Without  having  the  support  of 
statistics,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  greatly  err  in  stating,  that  not  one  in  fifty 

Eitients  dies  of  ordinary  croup  in  this  country,  when  properly  treated ;  while 
nropean  writers  inform  us,  that  formerly  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  four 
ont  of  five,  and  at  present,  when  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  is  not 
less  than  one-half.  The  two  forms  of  the  disease  differ  essentially  in  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  the  more  curable  variety,  the  mucous 
membrane,  if  it  secrete  at  all,  yields  mucus,  pus,  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  more  danger- 
ous form  of  the  disease,  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane.  In 
the  former,  the  inflammation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  catarrh,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  may  be  of  every  grade,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial,  to  the  severest  and  most  dangerous.  The  disease  differs 
from  catarrh  only  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  spasmodic  symptoms. 
Lithe  other  form  of  croup  there  is  something  peculiar,  either  in  the  character 
of  the  diseased  action,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  induces  the  peculiar 
exudation.  The  nature  of  this  exudation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation ;  for  the  false  membrane  is  often  produced  when  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  only  moderate,  as  proved  both  by  the  phenomena  during 
life,  and  the  results  of  dissection.  The  milder  form  of  the  disease  will  be 
diatingnished  in  this  treatise  by  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  the  more  dan- 
gerous, by  that  of  pseudomembranous  croup. 

But,  while  making  this  distinction  in  the  general  character  of  the  two 
varieties,  I  admit  that  the  catarrhal  form  may  run  into  the  pseudomembran- 
Mis ;  in  other  words,  that  a  case  beginning  with  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
nay  terminate  with  those  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  stage,  before 
lecretion  has  commenced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
irhich  form  the  disease  was  about  to  assume  Again,  there  may  be  cases  in 
irliieh  the  two  forms  shall  be  combined ;  that  is,  in  which  one  portion  of  the 
nembrane  shall  secrete  mucus,  and  another  exude  fibrin ;  and  the  relative 
unonnt  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  would  determine  the  position  of  the 
saae  in  one  or  the  other  division.  From  these  facts  the  important  practical 
inference  is  deducible,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  croup 
mpear,  efficient  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied ;  for,  if  carefully  em- 
ployed and  properly  guarded,  they  can  do  little  serious  injury ;  while  the 
neglect  of  them  may  possibly  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  No 
role  in  medicine  is  more  certain,  than  that  every  case  of  croup,  whatever 
may  be  its  apparent  character,  should  be  treated  promptly  and  efficiently. 

1.  Catarrlial  Croup.  —  Fahe  croup.  —  Stridulous  lary^ngitis.  — 
Siridulous  angina.  —  Spasmodic  laryngitis. — This  is  sometimes  called 
fpagmodic  croup;  but  the  name  is  improper,  as  both  forms  of  the  complaint 
ire  more  or  less  spasmodic.  In  giving  it  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  I  wish 
bo  be  understood  merely  as  indicating  that  the  inflammation  is  of  the  same 
^neral  nature  as  that  which  occurs  in  catarrh. 

Symptoms f  Course ,  &c. — The  disease  commences  variously.  Not  unfre- 
qiieiitly  the  child  is  affected  for  some  time  with  the  symptoms  of  common 
catarrh,  such  as  coryza,  sore-throat,  bronchial  irritation,  cough  of  an  ordinary 
character,  and  perhaps  fever,  before  those  peculiar  to  croup  are  developed. 
Yery  often  a  croupy  cough  and  some  hoarseness  precede  the  attack  for  some 
boms  or  even  days ;  and  this  state  of  things,  though  always  suspicious,  some- 
times passes  away  spontaneously,  without  the  occurrence  of  the  fully  formed 
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gether,  and  to  trust  chiefly  to  the  diaphoretic  plan.  Even  active  porgition 
is  scarcely  admisRible.  Enpatorinm,  or  boneset.  has  long  been  recommended 
in  this  disease.  I>r.  Peebles  {Am.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  vii.  365) 
spoke  iu  the  highest  terms  of  its  utility.  He  employed  it  in  many  ca«n  m- 
clusively,  and  found  it  useful  by  its  BudoriQc,  laxative,  and  emetic  propertits, 
when  administered  early  in  the  complaint,  in  the  form  of  warm  inf^on;  ud 
by  its  tonic  powers,  when  given  in  cold  infusion  in  the  Etdvauced  stage.  Whn 
diairhcea  occurs  in  the  latter  stages,  it  may  be  arrested  by  means  of  opiui 
and  ipecacuanha.  When  the  debility  is  considerable,  it  is  often  necessary  td 
support  the  system  by  tonics,  aromatics,  and  even  more  powerful  stimolanti. 
Should  the  disease  assume  a  regular  periodical  character,  snlphate  of  qaiui 
would  be  indicated. 

V.   CROUP. 

Syn. — Cffnanehe  IrartieaUi. — Atijinn  Irackralii. — Tratkeita. — Ilita. 

This  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The  umt  of 
croup,  by  which  it  is  usually  designated,  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  roup,  a  word  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  looad 
mode  by  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  No  correct  scientific  name  has  yet  beat 
adopted,  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  Cnllen's  n/ruincAi 
IrachealiS!,  and  the  more  modern  tracheitis  are  objectionable;  as  thej 
lead  to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Croup  is  not  esseDti- 
ally  inflammation  of  the  trachea.  It  may  exist  withoat  disease  of  that  part 
of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  inflammation  of  the  trachea  often  takes  pisn 
in  infants,  as  in  their  catarrhal  affections,  without  producing  the  syroptoiu  of 
croup.  The  complaint  raiiy  he  confincrl  to  the  larynx ;  though  it  genersllj 
embraces  also  the  trachea,  and  not  unfrcquently  extends  deeply  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  It  may,  therefore,  occupy  one  or  several  divisions  of  the  respi- 
ratory piissagcs.  If  any  one  part  is  necessarily  affected,  it  is  the  larynx ;  foe 
a  case  would  scarcely  come  under  the  designation  of  croup,  in  which  lios 
organ  should  not  be  disordered,  at  least  in  its  functions. 

To  constitute  croup  two  circumstanL-es  are  essential.  One  of  thcEC  is  inflam- 
mation or  high  vascular  irritation  of  tlie  laryngeal,  or  laryn  go -tracheal  tuucou 
membrane.  l}iit  that  inflammation  alone  docs  not  constitute  the  disease  ii 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  often  e.mts  without  the  peculiar  croupal  pheno- 
mena, as  in  mca.slcs,  catarrh,  smallpox,  &c.  The  additional  circumstance,  not 
less  essential  than  inflammation,  is  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  larroi. 
It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  croup  of  cliildren  from  the  similar  iofism- 
matory  afl'eclions  of  adults,  occupying  precisely  the  same  structure.  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  variety  of  croup  exists  wliich  is  purely  spasmodii].  H 
Is  certain  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  sometimes  contract  spasmodiesUj, 
withoulinflammation  or  vascular  excitement ;  but  the  phenomena  are  diffemt 
from  those  of  croup,  and  belong  to  a  difl'ercnt  pathological  condition. 

De/inHion. — Croup,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  disease,  in  which  in- 
flarauiation  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the  laryngeal,  or  laryugo-iracheil 
raucous  membrane,  is  combined  with  spasm  of  the  interior  muscles  of  ibe 
larynx,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  raodilieations  of  voice,  cough,  and  respiration. 

Varieties. — Under  the  name  of  croup  are  usually  confounded  two  forms  of 
disease,  nmtcrinlly  different  in  their  character,  and  greatly  so  in  their  resulU- 
This  will  scarcely  admit  of  contratliction,  when  we  consider  that,  of  the  <■»» 
commonly  calietl  croup,  both  popularly  and  professionally,  in  this  country,  • 
vast  majority  are  very  manageable,  yielding  with  great  facility  and  with  con- 
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fliderable  certaintj  to  the  early  application  of  remedies;  while  the  disease,  as 
described  by  most  European  writers,  is  stated,  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, to  be  exceedingly  fatal,  even  when  attacked  in  the  early  stage,  and 
almost  necessarily  so  in  the  advanced  stage.  Without  having  the  support  of 
statistics,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  greatly  err  in  stating,  that  not  one  in  fifty 
patients  dies  of  ordinary  croup  in  this  country,  when  properly  treated ;  while 
European  writers  inform  us,  that  formerly  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  four 
out  of  five,  and  at  present,  when  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  is  not 
less  than  one-half.  The  two  forms  of  the  disease  differ  essentially  in  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  the  more  curable  variety,  the  mucous 
membrane,  if  it  secrete  at  all,  yields  mucus,  pus,  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  more  danger- 
ous form  of  the  disease,  fibrinous  exudation  takes  place  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane.  In 
the  former,  the  inflammation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  catarrh,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  may  be  of  every  grade,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial,  to  the  severest  and  most  dangerous.  The  disease  differs 
from  catarrh  only  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  spasmodic  symptoms. 
In  the  other  form  of  croup  there  is  something  peculiar,  either  in  the  character 
of  the  diseased  action,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  induces  the  peculiar 
exudation.  The  nature  of  this  exudation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation ;  for  the  false  membrane  is  often  produced  when  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  only  moderate,  as  proved  both  by  the  phenomena  during 
life,  and  the  results  of  dissection.  The  milder  form  of  the  disease  will  be 
distinguished  in  this  treatise  by  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  the  more  dan- 
gerous, by  that  of  pacudomemhranous  croup. 

But,  while  making  this  distinction  in  the  general  character  of  the  two 
varieties,  I  admit  that  the  catarrhal  form  may  run  into  the  pseudomembran- 
ous ;  in  other  words,  that  a  case  l^eginning  with  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
may  terminate  with  those  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  stage,  before 
secretion  has  commenced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
which  form  the  disease  was  about  to  assume  Again,  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  two  forms  shall  be  combined  ;  that  is,  in  which  one  portion  of  the 
membrane  shall  secrete  mucu.s,  and  another  exude  fil)rin ;  and  the  relative 
amount  of  the  secretion  and  exudation  would  determine  the  position  of  the 
case  in  one  or  the  other  division.  From  these  facts  the  important  pracrtical 
inference  is  deducible.  that,  in  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  croup 
appear,  efficient  remedies  should  be  promptly  applied ;  for,  if  curefiiUy  em- 
ployed and  properly  guarded,  they  can  do  little  serious  injury ;  while  the 
neglect  of  them  may  possibly  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  No 
rule  in  medicine  is  more  certain,  than  that  every  case  of  croup,  whatever 
may  be  its  apparent  character,  should  be  treated  ])rompt1y  and  elficiently. 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup.  —  False  croup.  —  Stridulous  lanjnrjitU. — 
Stridulous  angina.  —  Spasmodic  laryngitis.  —  This  is  sometimes  called 
spasmodic  croup;  but  the  name  is  improper,  as  both  forms  of  the  complaint 
are  more  or  less  spasmodic.  In  giving  it  the  name  of  catarrhal  croup,  1  wish 
to  be  understood  merely  as  indicating  that  the  inflammation  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  that  which  occurs  in  catarrh. 

Symptoms,  Course,  d^c. — The  disease  commences  variously.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  child  is  affected  for  some  time  with  the  symptoms  of  common 
catarrh,  such  as  coryza,  sore-throat,  bronchial  irritation,  cough  of  an  ordinary 
charact<;r,  and  perhaps  fever,  before  those  peculiar  to  croup  are  developed. 
Very  often  a  croupy  cough  and  some  hoarseness  precede  the  attack  for  some 
hours  or  even  days ;  and  this  state  of  things,  though  always  suspicious,  some- 
times passes  away  spontaneously,  without  the  occurrence  of  the  fully  formed 
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disease.  Either  after  the  prevalence,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
symptoms  just  referred  to,  or  altogether  without  premonition  of  any  k 
child  is  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and  dyspnoea,  having 
peculiar  and  highly  characteristic  features.  In  the  majority  of  instan< 
occurs  in  the  night,  and  more  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  it  than  1 
morning.  The  paroxysm  differs  greatly  in  severity  in  different  casei 
sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  violent  and  alarming,  and  of  ever 
vening  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  The  following  description 
to  one  of  a  very  decided  character. 

The  child  usually  starts  out  of  sleep  with  a  peculiar  dry,  sonorous, 

cough,  sounding,  according  to  Chcyne,  as  though  it  came  through  a 

trumpet ;  but  in  fact  comparable  to  nothing  else  in  nature,  and  to  be 

ciatcd  only  by  being  heard.     When  once  heard,  it  will  always  aflerw 

easily  recognized.     So  characteristic  is  it  of  this  disease,  that,  when  n 

in  other  affections,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  called  the  croupy  coc 

is  occasioned,  in  all  probability,  by  a  certain  spasmodic  rigidity  of  tl 

cords,  giving  an  almost  metallic  tension  to  the  sides  of  the  rima  glottid 

mediately  succeeding  the  cough  there  is  often  a  shrill,  stridulous  soui 

duced  during  inspiration ;  and  the  two  sounds  together,  that  of  the  coc 

of  the  inspiration,  have  been  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  small  dog 

crowing  of  a  young  cock,  though  the  resemblance  is  not  very  obvious. 

with  the  cough,  which  is  frequently  repeated,  the  child  is  affected  w 

pnoea,  which  is  often  severe  and  very  distressing ;  the  respiration  bei 

wheezing,  and  often  sonorous,  as  if  the  air  entered  through  a  narront 

sage,  with  firm  vibrating  walls.     If  the  child  attempts  to  speak,  the 

usually  more  or  less  rough  and  hoarse,  though  very  rarely  quite  es 

whispering,  and  scarcely  ever  more  than  temporarily  so.    This  is  an  im 

point  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  varieties  of  croup.  So  long  as  the  voi 

norous,  even  though  occasionally  suppressed  during  a  paroxysm  of  Is 

spasm,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  case  may  not  prove  to  be 

membranous.   The  distress  of  the  little  sufferer  during  the  paroxysm 

very  great.     He  sits  up  or  tosses  himself  about  in  bed,  supports  hit 

his  hands  and  knees,  or  lies  on  his  back  with  his  head  extended,  so  a^ 

as  great  a  permeability  as  pos.sil3le  to  the  trachea ;  puts  his  hand 

throat  us  if  to  remove  some  difficulty  there,  or  holds  them  out  imji 

for  aid  from  his  attendants ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  threatened  sutl 

has  upon  his  countenance  an  alarmed,  anxious,  and  affectingly  be: 

expression.     Sometimes,  when  able  to  speak,  he  complains  of  tigL 

pain  in  his  throat ;  but  his  voice,  and  his  piteous  attempts  to  cr}-,  u 

stifled  by  the  cough,  and  increase  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm. 

the  countenance  is  usually  flushed,  the  skin  warm,  and  the  pulse 

and  febrile ;  but,  unless  the  parox3'sm  subside,  especially  when  it 

severe,  the  efl'ects  of  the  impeded  respiration  begin  to  be  experience 

state  of  the  blood,  which  is  insutliciently  aerated.     The  lips  assum 

plish  or  livid  hue ;  the  face  becomes  pule,  the  extremities  cool,  tl 

very  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular;  and  a  condition  takes  place  aj 

ing  to  asphyxia,  during  which  the  spasm  relaxes,  and  the  air  is 

again  to  enter  the  lungs.     The  violent  symptoms  are  now  modera 

the  paroxysm  gradually  subsides,  so  that  the  child  falls  to  sleep,  a 

awaking  is  found  to  have  been  greatly  relieved.     In  some  extras 

cases,  complete  and  fatal  asphyxia  may  occur  in  the  paroxysm ;  bu 

exceedingly  rare,  under  suitable  treatment. 

Very  generally  the  symptoms  are  much  more  moderate  than  as  al 
scribed.  They  are  said  to  be  less  severe  when  the  attack  occurs  in  i 
time.     The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to 
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boars.  In  the  morning  the  patient  often  appears  nearlj  well,  except  that  an 
occasional  cough  may  be  heard,  the  croapy  sound  of  which  gives  warning 
that  the  disease  is  not  yet  gone.  There  may  also  be  some  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  and,  if  the  fauces  are  examined,  they  may  be  found  somewhat  red- 
dened. Should  proper  treatment  be  adopted,  there  may  be  no  return  of  the 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea ;  and  the  child  may  be  restored  to  health.  This  result 
sometimes  takes  place  even  without  treatment  But  in  general  the  cough 
and  dyspnoea  return,  occasionally  during  the  day,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
following  night,  and  often  with  symptoms  more  violent  than  at  first.  A 
similar  course  is  run,  though  perhaps  with  a  less  complete  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  disease  continues,  with  oc- 
casional exacerbations  and  remissions,  and  with  a  more  or  less  threatening 
aspect,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  accompanying  inflammation.  If  this 
is  moderate,  it  gradually  yields,  and  along  with  it  the  spasmodic  paroxysms, 
which  become  milder  and  milder,  and  at  length  cease  to  recur ;  the  child 
being  left  with  nothing  but  a  catarrhal  cough,  which  soon  disappears. 

But  often,  especially  when  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  beginning,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  less  favourable.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of  pseudo- 
membranous croup  supervene,  indicated  by  a  huskiness  of  the  voice,  gradu- 
ally increasing  until  no  sound  can  be  uttered  above  a  whisper.  But  this  is 
rare ;  and  the  greater  violence  of  the  disease  depends  simply  on  the  greater 
severity  or  extent  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  This  fre- 
quently affects  the  bronchia ;  and  then,  along  with  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  croup,  are  those  of  catarrhal  fever,  such  as  a  hot  skin,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  rapid  respiration,  frequent  cough,  and  often  pain  or  soreness  of  the 
chest,  indicated  by  the  crying  of  the  infant  alter  every  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing. When  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal  inflammation  is  severe,  there  are  pain 
and  soreness  upon  pressure,  with  occasional  swelling  of  thC  external  parts, 
and  constant  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  sonorous  or  even  sibilant  inspira- 
tion, dependent  partly  upon  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  partly 
upon  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres.  But  the  voice,  though  hoarse,  is  not 
sappressed ;  and  the  cough  is  sonorous.  In  connection  with  these  symp- 
toms, which  are  constant,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  return  with  greater 
firequency  and  violence  than  in  milder  cases.  The  slightest  cause,  such  as 
crying,  attempts  at  speaking,  drinking,  mental  emotion,  &c.,  brings  on  the 
most  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  suffocative  cough,  and  occa- 
sionally vomiting,  probably  from  the  irritating  movements  of  the  fauces.  If 
not  relieved,  the  patient  may  go  off  in  one  of  these  exacerbations;  or,  after 
suffering  inexpressible  agony,  may  perish  of  a  slower  suffocation,  with  a  cold 
skin,  clammy  sweats,  a  feeble  vanishing  pulse,  and  ultimate  coma. 

If  he  survive,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  commences,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.     It  is  the  stage  of  secretion.     The  cough 
now  sounds  loose  and  more  broken,  especially  towajrds  the  end  of  a  paroxysm ; 
and  a  portion  of  mucus  is  often  thrown  up,  clear  or  tinged  with  blocni.   Should 
the  attack  be  disposed  to  terminate  favourably,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing 
become  shorter  and  less  severe,  the  inspiratory  sounds  acquire  a  mucous 
character,  the  cough  loses  its  harsh  ringing  tone  and  becomes  quite  loose, 
and,  if  the  child  be  old  enough  to  expectorate,  mucus  is  discharged  freely,  at 
first  clear,  then  whitish  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  purulent,  exactly  as  in 
catarrh.    The  fever  subsides,  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear,  and  the 
child  recovers  completely,  in  a  length  of  time  varying  from  three  or  four  days 
to  two  weeks  from  the  commencement     Sometimes,  however,  an  excess  of 
secretion  beyond  the  ability  of  the  patient,  already  greatly  weakened,  to 
throw  off  from  the  lungs,  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  respiration  from 
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the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  disease,  brings  on  a  fatal  defect  of  hsn 
Not  uufrequently,  too,  the  bronchial  symptoms  become  mingled  will 
of  pneumonia,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  danger.  Indeed,  though  tl 
occasionally  perishes  in  a  spasmodic  paroxysm,  death  is  generally  occa 
in  this  disease,  by  supervening  or  accompanying  bronchitis  or  pnei 
Throughout  the  complaint,  the  stomach  is  usually  remarkably  insen 
emetic  impressions,  and  the  bowels  are  rather  torpid  than  otherwise, 
recovery,  relapses  are  remarkably  frequent 

The  physical  signs  are  not  very  distinct.  The  stridulous  respirat: 
cording  to  Williams,  may  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope  applied  < 
to  the  throat,  before  it  becomes  sensible  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
of  the  chest  are  obscured  by  those  of  the  larynx ;  but,  if  the  patient 
amined  after  the  subsidence  of  a  paroxysm,  or  during  the  relaxatioi 
follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  the  peculiar  signs  of  bronchitis  o 
monia  may  generally  be  detected,  if  existing  in  a  marked  degree. 

Dissection  shows  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  t 
and  bronchia,  either  in  patches  or  continuous,  with  occasional  swelling 
submucous  tissue  from  iuflammatoiy  infiltration,  and  more  or  less  n 
the  air-passages,  which,  if  death  has  taken  place  early,  is  scanty,  vis< 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  if  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
abundant  and  often  purulent.  Occasionally  patches  of  adhering  fals 
brane  may  be  detected,  but  insufficient  to  have  had  any  agency  in  1 
result.  In  some  rare  instances,  no  signs  of  disease  are  discovered 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  patient  has  probably  died  of  spasm,  con 
upon  high  vascular  irritation  or  active  congestion,  the  marks  of  whi 
appear  with  life. 

The  prognosis  in  this  variety  of  croup  is  almost  always  favourable, 
ment  has  been  commenced  early,  and  no  complications  exist.  In ' 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  may  be  quickly  arrested  by  proper  ' 
measures  in  the  first  stage.  Indeed,  it  is  often  treated  successfully  in 
tic  practice;  and  very  numerous  cases  occur  to  which  the  physician 
called.  But,  if  the  patient  is  neglected  until  the  inflammation  has  pei 
into  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  or  into  the  })ulmouar 
or  if  the  disease  assume  the  pseudomembranous  form,  the  issue  i 
more  uucertain,  and  not  un frequently  fatal. 

2.  FseudomembranoUS  Croup.  — Pseudomembranous  J 
go-l(iri/n(jitis,  or  true  croup.  (Guerseiit.) — Pseudomembranous  la? 
(Ililliet  aud  Barthez.) — Laryngeal  diphthcritis. — This  variety  of  c 
compared  with  the  former,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  very  rare  disease 
however,  the  form  usually  described  by  Europeau  writers  under  the 
croup ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  estimating  tl 
of  their  statements.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  will  be  inferred  f 
exceedinjjfly  fatal  character  which  they  assign  to  the  disease.  That, 
of  the  best  English  authors,  the  two  affections  have  been  more  or  1 
founded  in  description  is  true ;  but  they  must  have  had  their  eye  ; 
the  more  dangerous  variety,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  prognosi 
Possibly,  the  disease  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  Gi 
tain  from  that  which  it  oilers  with  us,  and  may  in  all  cases  have  a  t 
to  the  more  dangerous  form.  Some  recent  French  and  German  writer 
nize  the  distinction  clearly,  and  treat  of  our  common  disease  under  a 
designation.     Guerseut  calls  it  false  croup. 

Symptoms,  Course,  itc. — This  affection  begins  variously.  In  s 
stances,  it  has  the  pseudomembranous  form  from  the  very  commen 
the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation  and  of  the  exudation  being,  so  fa 
be  observed,  quite  simultaneous.    This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar 
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in  the  inflammatory  act ;  for  the  grade  of  inflammation  in  these  cases  is,  in 
foct,  often  feeble,  and  sometimes,  in  the  beginning,  scarcely  sufficient  to  in- 
duce fever.  It  is,  as  before  observed,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  of  the  blood,  that  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  once  attended 
the  case  of  a  little  girl,  who,  when  first  visited,  was  running  about  the  apart- 
ment with  no  other  apparent  disease  than  a  whispering  voice,  and  perhaps 
some  little  difficulty  of  respiration ;  yet  she  was,  at  that  moment,  almost  as 
surely  condemned  to  death  as  though  she  had  been  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease ;  for  the  membrane  was  already  formed,  and  no  efforts  could  prevent 
its  fatal  progress.  The  disease  may  be  suspected,  in  such  cases,  when  the 
voice  cannot  be  raised  above  a  whisper,  when  the  cough  is  as  it  were  muffled, 
when  some  wheezing  in  inspiration  can  be  detected,  and  especially  when  an 
examination  of  the  fauces  reveals  patches,  or  a  continuous  coating  of  fibrinous 
exudation  on  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  or  pharynx. 

But  very  frequently  inflammation  exists,  and  makes  itself  evident,  before 
any  considerable  amount  of  plastic  exudation  has  taken  place.  Indeed,  the 
symptoms  are  sometimes  at  first  exactly  those  of  the  catarrhal  croup,  and  the 
difference  is  not  detected  until  the  voice  begins  to  become  whispering,  and 
the  cough  to  exchange  its  peculiar  ringing  or  sonorous  character  for  a  husky 
sound.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  the  same,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  a  plastic  instead  of  diffluent  exudation  takes  place.  But 
it  is  this  plasticity  of  the  secretion  that  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
affection ;  and*  the  vast  importance  of  the  consequences  certainly  justifies  us 
in  ascribing  to  it  the  rank  of  at  least  a  distinct  variety.  The  occurrence  of 
the  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  voice  and  cough,  though  not  certain  signs, 
should  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  false  membrane  is  forming. 

Often,  instead  of  being  either  fully  formed  at  the  outset,  or  of  beginning 
like  ordinary  catarrhal  croup,  the  complaint  has  an  intermediate  character. 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  which  is  rough  and  hoarse,  or  hollow  and  of  a 
grave  tone,  but  not  peculiarly  sonorous.  It  may  even  differ  in  no  respect 
from  a  common  cough,  when  the  disease  does  not  happen  to  begin  in  the 
larynx.  The  voice,  too,  is  hoarse ;  as  in  a  common  cold  in  an  adult.  But 
i^e  symptoms  soon  become  more  characteristic.  The  voice  gradually  sinks 
into  a  whisper,  above  which  it  can  scarcely  be  elevated  by  any  efforts  of  the 
patient  The  cough  altogether  loses  whatever  sonorousness  it  may  have  pos- 
sessed, and  becomes  husky,  and  as  it  were  stifled  in  the  throat.  Each  effort 
of  coughing  is  often  followed  by  a  short  whistling  or  sibilant  sound  in  inspi- 
ration. The  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  spells  or  paroxysms,  and,  though 
often  frequent,  is  sometimes  rare  and  at  distant  intervals.  At  length  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  every  inspiration  has  more  or  less  of  the  sibilant 
character,  or  sounds  as  if  the  air  were  forced  through  a  narrowed  and  rigid 
passage.  The  voice  is  now  whispering  or  quite  extinct,  and  the  effort  to  speak 
often  excites  paroxysms  of  a  muffled  cough,  attended  with  pain  in  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  great  dyspnoea,  swollen  and  darkened 
features,  anxiety,  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  feelings  as  of  impending  suffo- 
cation. These  symptoms,  though  never  absent,  relax  for  a  time,  to  return 
with  equal  or  increased  violence  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  without 
apparent  cause.  The  child  is  afraid  to  speak  lest  he  may  thereby  induce  a 
paroxysm.  Sooner  or  later,  there  is  always  some  febrile  action,  and,  when 
the  inflammation  is  severe  or  extensive,  it  is  very  high.  In  all  cases,  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  excessively  so.  The  respiration  is 
also  quickened,  sometimes  to  between  forty  and  fifty  in  a  minute.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  sleep.  Cases  now  and 
then  occur,  in  which  the  spasmodic  character  is  nearly  wanting,  and  the  dis- 
ease marches  directly  onward  to  suffocation,  almost  without  paroxysms. 


tt 
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Should  the  case  now  take  a  favourable  turn,  the  cough,  instead  c 
perfectly  dry  and  tight,  sounds  loose  or  broken,  as  if  from  the  prei 
liquid  in  the  bronchia.     Sometimes  it  produces  on  the  ear  an  impre 

j!  if  there  were  a  concrete  substance  with  one  end  loose,  moTing  backw 

forward  with  the  motion  of  the  air.  If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  e 
rate,  some  viscid  mucus  is  coughed  up,  cither  transparent  or  opac 
occasionally  mixed  with  flakes  or  patches,  or  even  tubes  of  concrete  f 

i  matter.     It  is  not  always,  however,  that  this  membranous  substance  is 

up,  even  when  it  exists  in  the  tubes.     It  is  probably  sometimes  dissc 

j  the  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  gradually  abso 

^  we  see  the  similar  matter  disappear,  which  is  now  and  then  thrown  o 

the  surface  of  the  fauces.     This  sort  of  expectoration  is  said  to  ap 

*  -  scarcely  one-third  of  the  cases.  (Billiet  and  Barthez.)     It  occurs  es 

after  the  action  of  powerful  emetics.  Sometimes  the  discharge  of  t 
membrane  gives  great  relief;  and  the  patient  goes  on  recovering  witl 
dual,  or  even  sudden  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms,  though  sup] 
of  the  voice,  more  or  less  complete,  for  a  considerable  time  after  rec( 
not  uncommon.  In  other  cases,  however,  after  a  partial  amcndmi 
symptoms  return  with  all  their  former  violence ;  the  false  membran 
newed,  or  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  respiratory  passages,  and  t 
sufferer  passes  into  the  last  and  fatal  stage  of  the  disease.  I  hav( 
relapse  of  this  kind,  after  the  discharge  of  a  tube  about  two  inches  Ic 
The  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  occasionally  come  on  very  ear 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  M 
quently,  however,  they  are  postponed  for  three  or  four  days,  and  soi 
considerably  longer.     This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  d 

•  of  respiration.  Along  with  complete  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  a  p 

tight  and  dry,  though  now  comparatively  infrequent  cough,  the  insi 
is  wheezing  and  sonorous,  so  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  d 
The  child  uses  his  utmost  efforts  to  expand  the  chest,  and  the  res 
muscles  are  thrown  into  almost  convulsive  action.  The  shoulders 
breast  heaves,  the  nostrils  expand  and  contract,  the  head  is  throw 
ward,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  observed  to  be  pressed  ini 
the  weifrht  of  the  air,  which  finds  the  ordinary  entrance  almost  closed 
it.  The  force  of  the  respiratory  effort  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  even  to  make  a  rent  between  the  ring 
windpii>e.  The  child  ap])ears  in  an  ap:ony  of  distress.  He  throws 
about  in  bed,  or  jumps  up  and  runs  to  the  window  for  air,  bis  face 
meanwhile,  a  most  anxious,  alarmed,  and  imploring  expression.  A 
the  powers  of  the  system  fail.  The  pulse  becomes  exceedingly  qii 
feeble,  the  skin  cool  and  bathed  in  sweat,  the  cheeks  pale  and  cold, 
livid  ;  and  the  former  agitation  at  first  alternates  with,  and  then  give 
drowsiness  or  stupor.  The  brain  and  heart,  no  longer  stimulated  by 
blood,  cease  to  act,  and  the  patient  sinks  gmdually  and  quietly  away 
nervous  system  rouses  itself  for  a  last  struggle,  and  death  takes  plat 
midst  of  convulsions.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient  is  ci 
an  earlier  stage,  by  suffocation  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dysjuia 
stances  of  recovery  from  the  last  stage  are  very  rare.  It  has  been  su 
that  death  may  sometimes  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  formation 
in  the  heart,  consequent  ])aitly  on  the  i)eculiar  condition  of  the  blc 
partly  on  the  stasis  of  the  circulation  in  the  last  stage.  The  dui 
the  disease  varies  from  less  than  a  day  to  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  symptoms  var}'  at  the  outset  with  the  portion  of  the  air-passa 
affected.  When  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  first  seized  upon,  the  phi 
of  the  disease  arc  as  above  described.     But  sometimes  it  begins  in  tl 
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,  and  traTels  upward ;  so  that  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  precede  those 
iliar  to  the  croap.  In  other  instances,  the  starting-point  appears  to  be 
le  fances,  or  posterior  nares,  as  we  freqaently  see  in  ordinary  catarrh.  In 
cases,  there  is  sore-throat  and  some  pain  in  swallowing,  for  a  longer  or 
ter  time  antecedent  to  the  laryngeal  symptoms ;  and,  if  the  fances  be 
ected,  a  white  or  yellowish  membranous  exudation  may  be  seen,  diffused 
I  patches,  upon  the  soft  palate,  half  arches,  and  pharynx.  Sometimes 
nrhole  fauces  are  thus  covered.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  haying 
hed  the  larynx  is  usually  hoarseness  of  the  Toice  and  cough ;  and,  after 
occurrence  of  these,  the  development  proceeds  as  above  described.  Bre- 
eau  and  Guersent  believe  that  the  disease  begins  in  this  way  in  the  great 
>rity  of  cases.  It  may  be  so  in  France ;  but  is  not  so  in  this  country, 
ur  as  my  observation  has  extended ;  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in 
It  Britain,  from  the  accounts  of  British  writers.  We  have  occasionally 
re  cases  of  croup,  occurring  during  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever :  and  now 
then  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore-throat,  such  as  were  formerly  called  ul- 
ted  or  malignant  sore-throat,  which  depend  upon  some  epidemic  cause, 
possibly  sometimes  on  contagion,  and  occasionally  end  in  pseudomem- 
lous  croup.  But  these  affections  differ  from  ordinary  croup,  whether 
rrhal  or  pseudomembranous,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  some  of  their 
ptoms.  They  are  generally  attended  with  a  low,  typhoid,  or  adynamic 
3  of  system,  not  unfirequently  with  a  fetid  breath,  and  sometimes  with 
Qgly  malignant  symptoms.  Their  cause  is  usually  either  epidemic  influ- 
or  contagion,  neither  of  which  produces  ordinary  croup,  unless  perhaps 
n  it  attends  influenza.  In  fact,  their  only  resemblance  to  this  affection  is 
presence  of  a  pseudomembranous  exudation  in  the  larynx.  They  come 
3r  the  head  of  what  some  European  writers  call  secondary  croup,  though, 
appears  to  me,  not  very  appropriately ;  for  ordinary  pseudomembranous 
ip  often  follows  an  attack  of  catarrh,  and  might,  under  such  circum- 
ces,  with  equal  propriety  be  called  secondary.  After  all  that  has  been 
,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  croup  of  this  variety  occasion- 
begins  by  pseudomembranous  inflammation  in  the  fauces;  but  such 
s  are  the  exceptions,  add  not  the  rule. 

Hagnosis. — The  loss  of  voice  and  the  extinction  of  the  sound  in  cough- 
the  appearance  of  albuminous  or  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces,  and 
expectoration  of  patches  or  tubes  of  false  membrane,  are  diagnostic 
ptoms  of  this  variety  of  croup.  The  only  certain  one,  however,  is  the 
The  suppression  of  the  voice  is  sometimes  met  with  in  catarrhal  croup, 
false  membrane  in  the  fauces  is  often  absent  in  the  disease,  at  least  as  it 
irs  in  this  country ;  nevertheless,  when  the  former  symptom  occurs  at  a 
ewhat  early  stage,  and  afterwards  perseveres,  with  a  steady  march  of  the 
ase  towards  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its 
tdomembranous  character.  Barth  and  Roger  state  that  a  trembling 
atory  sound  may  often  be  heard  in  auscultation,  during  the  ingress  and 
ts8  of  the  air  through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  denoting  the  presence  of 
ling  false  membrane.  This  sign  may  be  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis. 
:;  has  been  stated  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  croup,  that  the  lar}'nx 
lid  be  more  or  less  involved.  Pseudomembranous  inflammation  some- 
fs  attacks  the  trachea,  without  in  any  degree  involving  the  larynx.  This 
acheitis,  but  not  croup.  There  are  fever,  cough,  pain,  and  soreness  in 
trachea,  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  respiration  *,  ^^t,  although 
patient  may  speak  low  from  pain,  there  is  no  extinctiQ|\  of  ^he  voice,  nor 
ipy  sound  of  the  cough,  nor  whistling  sound  of  inspir^^^^Qt^  smcIv^s  foWows 
cough  in  genuine  croup.  The  patient  may  expectora^.  ^  ipotWou  of  fa\se 
ibrane  and  recover,  or  the  disease  may  descend  decivvy^.^x,©^^^^^^^^^^^- 
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and  bring  on  fatal  sufifocation.  Sometimes  the  disease  attacks  the  bi 
exclusively.  The  symptoms  are  then  those  of  severe  bronchitis,  wit 
of  stricture  and  suffocative  sensation  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  vrith 
casional  discharge  of  pseudomembranous  matter  after  violent  fits  of  coi 

Anatomical  Characters. — False  membrane  is  always  found  som 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  Ac( 
to  Guersent,  it  is  never  entirely  absent  in  the  larynx.  It  is  sometimes  c* 
to  the  glottis,  sometimes  lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  inclnd 
ventricles,  and  not  unfrequently  extends  throughout  the  trachea,  am 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  I  have  seen  a  case  ii 
it  lined  the  upper  portion  of  the  bronchia,  the  whole  trachea  and  laryi 
the  pharynx  as  low  down  as  the  oesophagus.  It  occasionally  reachc 
the  remote  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes  the  deposi 
perfect  tubes,  which,  when  removed,  bear  no  inconsiderable  resembla 
suggested  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  macaroni  boiled  in  milk.  More  freq 
however,  it  is  in  patches,  or  long  narrow  ribbons,  and  occasionally,  es{ 
in  the  earlier  stages,  has  a  granular  aspect,  with  the  red  mucous  mei 
appearing  in  the  intervals  of  the  imperfectly  connected  grains.  In  sc 
stances,  it  adheres  firmly,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  b 
frequently  loosened  by  intervening  mucus  or  muco-purulent  secret 
which  the  lower  extremity  sometimes  floats  loosely. 

The  false  membrane  is  sometimes  thin  and  delicate,  more  frequently 
opaque,  white  or  yellowish-white,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  It 
much  in  consistence,  being  in  general  tough  and  almost  leathery,  in  8< 
stances  soft,  and  in  some  nearly  diffluent  towards  the  lower  extremil 
the  larynx,  it  is  said  to  be  less  firm  than  in  the  trachea.  In  chemical 
it  is  closely  analogous  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  the  exudation 
takes  place  upon  inflamed  serous  surfaces.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalis 
tions  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  this  m 
susceptible  of  organization.  Generally,  the  false  membrane  shows  i 
of  such  a  condition.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  partially  organ 
some  rare  cases ;  and  certain  red  points  and  lines  upon  its  adhering  i 
wlii(.-h  cannot  be  washed  ofT,  htivc  been  thought,  though  probably  on 
cicnt  grounds,  to  be  the  connuencemeut  of  vascularity. 

In  the  cases  asso('iat4?d  with  other  diseases,  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fevi 
and  in  the  epideniie  diphtlieritic  cases,  the  false  membrane  is  usually 
ish  or  grayish,  of  an  unpleasant  odour,  less  firm  than  in  the  origiuaj 
less  adherent,  and  often  associated  with  considerable  mucus  or  pus. 
dom  extends,  unless  in  small  quantity,  below  the  larynx. 

When  the  deposit  is  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  it, 
someiiiuos  quite  healtii}  in  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibiting  the  ni 
severe  inflammation,  is  commonly  reddened  either  partially  or  generall 
the  red  points  and  streaks  correspond  with  those  upon  the  separated 
of  the  false  meml)rane.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mucous  mcniV 
softened,  and  still  more  rarely  thickened.     The  bronchial  tubes  are 
somewhat  reddened,  and  contain  an  opaque,  whitish,  greenish,  or  ye 
purift)rm  mucus,  sometimes  in  large  quantities.    Signs  of  lobular  pnei 
and  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  air-cells,  are  not  unfrequent. 

Causciyof  Cruuj). — The  most  common  cause  of  this  diseiuse  in  all  its 
certainly  in  its  ordinary  catarrhal  form,  is  cold,  or  cold  combined  with 
ness.  The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  most  in  moist  places.  It  is  frci 
brought  on  by  a  sudden  passage  from  hot  to  cold  air,  and  in  infants 
bably  often  occasioned  by  slee[)ing  in  very  cold  chambers,  after  liavii 
all  day  in  hot  rooms.  Irritating  substances  inhaled  into  the  lungs  havt 
times  caused  it.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  larynx  give  rise  occas 
to  closely  analogous  symptoms. 
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Among  the  predisposing  causes,  age  appears  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 
The  disease  is  not  positively  confined  to  any  period  of  life ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  adults,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  yery  early  infancy.  From  one  to 
seven  years  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent ;  though  cases  arc  not 
veiy  uncommon  at  any  period  before  puberty.  The  catarrhal  variety  usually 
occurs  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  pseudomembranous ;  and  the  cases  in  infants 
less  than  a  year  old  are  generally  of  the  former  kind.  The  pseudomembranous 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  have  almost  always  been  be- 
tween the  second  and  sixth  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  diet,  after 
weaning,  may  contribute  to  render  the  blood  more  favourable  to  the  plastic 
exudation.  The  structure  of  the  larynx  in  children  probably  disposes  to  the 
spasmodic  phenomena ;  but  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  cause  of  these  rather 
in  the  more  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  generally  at  that  apre, 
than  in  any  local  cause.  When  persons  in  advanced  life  are  attacked  with 
croup,  it  is  generally  of  that  variety  which  attends  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
the  fauces,  and  is  produced  by  epidemic  influence. 

Sex  appears  to  have  some  causative  influence,  at  least  as  relates  to  pseudo- 
membranous croup ;  for  this  has  been  observed  to  be  much  more  common  in 
males  than  females.  The  disease  sometimes  appears  to  run  in  families.  All 
the  children  of  certain  parents,  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  it,  while  those 
of  others  escape.  Vigorous  and  fleshy  children,  with  rosy  complexions,  are 
said  to  be  most  frequently  affected. 

The  disease  has  also  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious influence.  Bat,  if  we  except  the  cases  which  arc  apt  to  occur  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  catarrh,  it  is  only  to  the  diphtheritic  disease  of 
Bretonneau  that  this  remark  is  applicable.  Original,  uncomplicated  croup  is 
probably  never  either  epidemic  or  contagious. 

Certain  febrile  diseases  strongly  predispose  to  one  or  the  other  form  of 
croup.  The  influenza  and  measles  are  often  attended  with  the  catarrhal 
variety ;  scarlatina  and  smallpox  with  the  pseudomembranous. 

Treatment  of  Catarrhal  Croup. — The  treatment  in  this  disease  should 
always  be  prompt  and  decided.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  first  symptoms  of 
croup,  to  determine,  in  any  case,  that  it  wiU  be  harmless.  Should  it  l)c  mild 
in  its  tendencies,  it  will  probably  yield  at  once  to  the  moderate  measures 
which  are  first  employed  in  all  cases,  and  no  injury  can  result.  Should  a  dis- 
position to  pseudomembranous  effusion  exist,  a  prompt  interference  affords, 
in  many  instances,  the  only  chance  of  safety. 

So  soon  as  croupy  cough  and  dyspnoea  occur,  an  emetic  should  be  admin- 
istered without  hesitation.  In  this  disease  it  is  often  difficult  to  vomit,  and 
larger  doses  are  usually  required  than  under  ordiimry  circumstances.  The 
choice  of  the  emetic  should  depend  on  the  degree  of  violence  in  liie  s\  nipioms. 
When  these  are  mild,  with  little  or  no  fever,  ipecacuanha  should  be  given ; 
when  they  are  severe  or  decidedly  febrile,  tartar  emetic  is  preferable.  One 
of  these  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  To  a  child  two  years  old,  from 
four  to  six  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  jrrain 
of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  given  diffused  or  dissolved  in  water,  every  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  tjiirty  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  produced.  Tartar  emetic  is  the 
more  eflBcient  of  the  two,  because  more  nauseating  and  consequently  relaxing, 
more  sedative,  and  more  powerfully  revulsive.  It  should  always  be  preferred 
in  doubtful  cases,  or  at  least  should  be  combined  with  the  ipecacuanha. 
Should  the  emetic  not  be  at  hand  in  substance,  one  of  its  oRic'mal  preparations 
may  be  resorted  to ;  as  the  wine  or  syrup  of  ipccacuaT\\^j^^  \u  the  dose  of  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  former  and  two  fluidrachms  of  tho  AMlct.  or  v\\\Uu\im\a\ 
wine  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  I  have  seldom  had  o^^  .\o^^^^  vi\\\v\oy  vvwy 
other  emetic  than  these  in  the  early  stages.     Others,  V\r^^^».c^i  ^^  oce\\s\o\v- 
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ally  used.  Dr.  Archer,  of  Maryland,  recommended  seneka,  nrged  sc 
produce  emesis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  medicine  exercises  a  po 
alterative  influence  over  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  is,  the 
capable  of  doing  good  independently  of  its  merely  emetic  property ; 
reference  to  this  alterative  power,  I  have  always  considered  it  more  a] 
ble  to  the  advanced  than  to  the  earliest  stages.  Nevertheless,  seneki 
bined  with  squill  and  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  com 
syrup  of  squill,  more  commonly  named,  after  its  original  inventor, 
hive  syrup,  is  much  and  advantageously  employed,  both  in  regular  a 
mestic  jiractice,  in  all  stages  of  croup.  Thirty  or  forty  minims  may  be 
to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals  till  it  vomits 
Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  in  Maine,  strongly  recommends  turpeth  m 
which,  while  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the  antimonials,  he  considers  si 
less  prostrating,  and  less  disposed  to  act  on  the  bowels.  He  gives 
three  grains  to  a  child  of  two  years,  and  repeats  the  dose  every  fiftee 
ntes  till  it  operates.  (Trans,  of  Phil.  Col.  of  Phys.,  A.  D.  1845,  p. 

Should  the  emetic  not  bo  disposed  to  act,  it  will  be  much  aided  by  & 
bath,  in  which  the  whole  body  should  be  immersed,  the  water  being 
enough  to  relax,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  stimulate.     About  98°  to  100° 
a  suitable  temperature.     The  immersion  should  continue  fifteen  or  1 
minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour  if  necessary.     Great  care  must  be  take 
the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  exposed  to  cold  air  during  the  process, 
removed  from  the  bath,  he  should  be  \iTapped  for  a  time  in  a  warm  bl 
and  wiped  dry  with  a  heated  towel.     Even  after  emesis,  if  the  sym 
should  not  have  given  way,  the  bath  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  in  all 
of  the  disease,  except  the  last,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  mei 
overcoming  spasm  in  tha  paroxysms. 

After  vomiting,  the  child  is  often  greatly  relieved.  The  spasm  r 
the  breathing  becomes  easy  and  quiet,  the  voice  loses  much  of  its  hoar 
and  the  patient  falls  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  much  imp 
if  not  well  In  mild  cases,  the  cure  is  now  frequently  accomplished, 
my  own  observation,  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  wi] 
to  this  simple  treatment;  nothing  more  being  subsequently  necessary  1 
open  the  bowels,  if  not  already  loose,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  i 
a  slightly  nauseating  or  expectorant  effect  by  small  doses  of  antimo 
ipecacuanha  wine,  or  the  compound  syrup  of  squill,  given  at  intervals  < 
three,  or  four  hours,  and  continued  till  the  croupy  cough  ceases,  a 
dan.cc^u'  of  another  paroxysm  is  passed.  But  a  caution  is  necessary,  t< 
perienced  ])ractitioners,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  under  th< 
cumstanees.  If  too  largely  given,  or  too  long  continued,  it  may  p 
great  and  even  fatal  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  a  case  of  death 
infi\nt,  resulting  from  repeated  doses  of  antinionial  wine,  directed  by  i 
titioner  after  a  ])aroxysm  of  croup,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
cumstanees  of  its  omission.  The  parents  continued  to  repeat  the  dos 
the  eliild  was  prostrated  beyond  recovery.  The  stools  were  in  this  ir 
white,  as  in  malignant  cholera.  Pirections  should  always  be  left  to  oi 
antinionial  if  it  purge,  or  otherwise  prostrate  much,  and  whether  or  nc 
vided  the  croupy  symptoms  quite  disappear. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  spasmodic  symptoms  resist  the  action 
emetic,  or  return  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of  comparative 
This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  there  is  considerable  inflammatic 
sueh  instances,  if  the  pulse  is  full  and  vigorous,  it  is  proper  to  bleed  fr^ 
arm.  The  (juantity  of  blood  taken  should  be  regulated  by  the  effects  pro 
It  is  desiralile  that  the  pulse  should  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  point  < 
cope.  From  two  to  five  ounces  may  be  taken  from  a  child  two  years  o 
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Bomewhat  less  than  an  ounce  be  added  for  each  year.  Dr.  Chejne  recom- 
mends bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  in  very  young  children.  Should  the 
bleeding  not  afford  the  requisite  relief,  the  emetic  with  or  without  the  warm 
bath  may  be  again  resorted  to.  Should  this  fail,  an  efficient  remedy  remains 
in  tobacco,  which  may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  fomentation  or  cataplasm 
made  from  the  leaves,  upon  the  front  of  the  throat.  I  have  seen  this  of  great 
use  in  severe  cases  of  laryngeal  spasm.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious, 
especially  in  children,  and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  its  relaxing  effects  have 
been  obtained.  Dangerous  prostration  may  result  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. The  remedy  is  one  which  should  never  be  employed  in  domestic 
practice,  and  should  generally  be  applied  under  the  immediate  supeVintendence 
of  the  physician.  It  should  never  be  placed  upon  a  blistered  surface.  The 
internal  use  of  lobelia  is  here  also  highly  serviceable ;  and,  when  a  powerfully 
relaxing  effect  is  required,  it  may  be  combined,  in  powder  or  tincture,  with 
one  of  the  emetics  already  mentioned 

The  above  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  paroxysm.  It  scarcely  ever  happens 
that  this  does  not  give  way,  however  violent,  if  the  case  be  not  pseudomem- 
branous, to  some  one  of  the  remedies  mentioned,  or  some  combination  of  them. 
After  the  spasmodic  paroxysm  has  been  subdued,  or  has  subsided,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  guided  altogether  by  circumstances.  If  the  croupy  phenomena 
have  disappeared,  and  only  a  cough  with  moderate  catarrhal  symptoms  re- 
main, the  treatment  before  mentioned  as  proper  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
paroxysm  may  be  adopted.  But  it  often  happens  that,  though  the  violent 
spasmodic  symptoms  give  way,  there  are  yet  considerable  inflammation  and 
fever,  with  some  cough  and  dyspnoea,  threatening  a  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  fall  purgative 
dose  of  calomel,  which  should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  castor  oil.  Few 
remedies  are  more  efficient  in  the  relief  of  infantile  catarrh  than  this.  The 
patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  kept  moderately  under  the  influence  of  anti- 
mony, ipecacuanha,  or  seneka,  or  combinations  of  them ;  and  advantage  will 
occasionally  accrue  from  warm  poultices  to  the  feet,  made  of  bruised  garlic, 
mixed  with  the  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed-meal  cataplasm. 

If,  in  connection  with  the  cough  and  febrile  symptoms,  there  should  be 
considerable  difficulty  of  respiration,  a  hoarse  or  sibilant  sound  during  inspi- 
ration, or  evidences  of  pain  in  the  throat  or  chest,  leeches  are  an  admirable 
remedy.  It  is  always  best  to  make  use  of  our  native  leeches,  as  there  is  with 
them  less  subsequent  bleeding,  and  we  are  better  able  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  blood  lost.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  prostration  has  sometimes  resulted 
from  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the  bite  of 
the  European  leech,  in  very  young  children.  The  leeches  should  be  applied 
upon  the  throat,  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  apparent  seat  of 
the  severest  inflammation.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  during  their  applica- 
tion, that  the  skin  of  the  child  be  not  chilled  by  wet  and  exposure.  In  young 
infants,  leeches  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet.  In  a  child 
of  two  years,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leeches  may  be  applied,  so  as  to  take 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood.  After  leeching,  an  emollient  cataplasm 
should  be  applied  to  the  chest  or  throat,  or  to  both.  This  is  often  highly 
nsefal  in  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 

Should  paroxysms  recur  with  the  original  or  increased  violence,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  through  the  same  routine  of  remedies  as  at  first;  viz.,  an 
emetic,  the  warm  bath,  bleeding  once  more  if  the  pulse  will  permit,  and  the 
tobacco  cataplasm ;  recourse  being  had  to  the  latter  remedies  only  when  the 
former  fail.  Bleeding  in  this  stage  must  be  used  with  more  caution  than  at 
first  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  can  be  resolved 
without  a  great  increase  of  secretion ;  and  there  may  be  danger  that  the 
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strength  may  be  reduced  so  far  as  to  disable  the  child  from  conghinfc 
macns,  which  wonld  thus  overwheUn  the  langs,  and  produce  snffocatio 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  more  Tiolent  inflammatory  symptoms,  cc 
irritation  to  the  throat  and  chest,  by  means  of  blisters  or  active  rubefa 
will  often  be  useful  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  inflammation,  a 
tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  spasm.  Rubefaction  may  be  produ< 
mixtures  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  solution  of  ammonia,  or  both,  wit) 
oil,  spirit  of  rosemary,  camphor,  &c.,  or  by  means  of  a  cataplasm  cont 
a  proportion  of  mustard  or  garlic.  If  flics  are  used  for  blistering 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  longer  thai 
or  four  hours,  and  should  then  be  followed  by  a  poultice.  If  a  powcrf 
very  speedy  impression  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  with  the  strong  sc 
of  ammonia,  which,  however,  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

If  the  physician  should  not  be  called  until  the  disease  has  entered  i: 
advanced  stage,  and  the  peculiar  symptoms  should  then  be  more  or  les 
tinuous,  such  as  dyspnoea,  the  croupy  cough  and  voice,  high  fever,  and 
of  considerable  or  extensive  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  passa^ 
should  at  once  tAke  blood  as  freely  as  the  pulse  and  general  strengt 
allow,  and,  if  doubtful  al)out  bleeding,  should  substitute  leeching,  wi 
same  caution.  Emetics,  the  warm  bath,  calomel  as  a  purge,  and  the 
use  of  antimonials  in  moderate  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  shou 
low  successively;  and,  in  case  of  severe  spasm,  tobacco  externally,  and  ] 
with  decoction  or  syrup  of  seneka  internally,  may  be  superadded. 

After  the  employment  of  the  above  remedies  unsuccessfully,  an  a1 
should  be  made  without  hesitation  to  bring  the  system  under  tbp  influc 
mercury,  and,  for  this  purpose,  one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  gven  eve 
hours,  united,  if  it  purge,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder ;  and  mercurii 
tions  may  also  be  made  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremit 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  patient  with  catarrhal  croup  may 
rescued  by  some  of  the  above  remedies,  if  timely  applied.  But  it  ma 
pen  that  no  medical  aid  is  obtained  until  the  disease  is  already  in  i 
stage ;  or  the  means  may  have  been  inefficiently  employed  ;  or  finally,  ii 
few  instances,  the  tenacity  of  the  com})lnint  may  have  been  such  as  tc 
the  best  directed  measures.  Tlie  system  is  now  too  much  enfeebled 
carbonaceous  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  d 
to  admit  of  depletion.  The  lun^s  arc  overwhelmed  with  the  muc 
purulent  secretion,  which  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  discharge,  and  suff<: 
is  threatened  everv  moment.  Now  it  is  that  the  nervous  stimulan 
stimulating  expectorants  are  to  be  emj>loyed,  while  our  antiphlogistic 
must  be  confined  to  external  revulsive  measures.  Pecoction  of  sene 
safetida  by  the  mouth  and  ro<*tum,  carbouate  of  ammonia,  valerian,  nii 
of  amber,  wine-whey,  animal  broths,  and  sometimes  a  little  weak  milk- 
may  be  employed ;  the  activity  of  the  remedies  being  graduated  ace 
to  the  debility  of  the  patient.  An  emetic  may  sometimes  be  emplov 
vantageously  even  in  this  stage.  It  proves  useful  by  aiding  in  the  es 
ration  of  the  pulmonary  secretion.  But  some  substance  should  bo  si 
which  operates  without  producing  prostration.  Mustard,  suljdmte  o 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  will  l)est  answer  this  indication.  Externally, 
and  brandy  may  l)e  applied  warm  to  the  breast  and  spine ;  and  lininu 
cataplasms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  annnoni 
may  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary,  to  aid  in  the  su])port  of  the  systen 
the  offending  cause  is  removed,  or  reaction  established. 

Dr.  Fithian,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  treats  croup  successfully  1 
water,  applied  by  means  of  towels  to  the  throat  and  upj)er  part  of  the 
The  symptoms  of  the  paroxysm  are  relieved,  and,  if  they  return,  aga: 
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Wftj  upon  a  repetition  of  the  application.  (Report,  &c.,  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Garrison, 
N,  J,  Med,  Beporter,  iii.  249.)  The  external  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
has  been  strongly  recommended.  Dr.  Tracy,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  found 
great  advantage  from  keeping  the  patient  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  at  80^ 
or  90^  F.,  and  thinks  he  has  successfully  treated  many  cases  in  which  false 
membrane  had  formed  mainly  by  this  remedy,  though  he  conjoined  the  use  of 
emetics  and  rubefacient  liniments.  (Boat  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum,,  xlv.  374.) 

TreatmerU  of  Pseudomembranous  Group, — In  the  forming  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  it  is  still  doubtful  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  secretion,  the 
treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  above  detailed  as  applicable  to  the 
catarrhal  variety.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the  measures  to  be 
employed,  after  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  case  is  truly  pseudomem- 
branous. In  the  first  place,  if,  upon  the  occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  other 
symptoms  of  commencing  croup,  the  fauces  should  be  found  covered  with  a 
coating  of  false  membrane,  recourse  should  be  had  immediately  to  cauteriza- 
tion by  nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  alum,  or  muriatic  acid,  as  recommended 
by  Bretonneau.  (See  Pseudomembranous  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces^ 
p.  551.)  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  preferred,  and  a  solution  may  be 
employed,  varying  in  strength  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  weaker  solutions  must  be  used  several  times 
a  day,  the  stronger  require  to  be  applied  once  daily  The  application  should 
be  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  glottis,  which  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
a  small  piece  of  sponge  fixed  to  a  slender  stick  of  whalebone,  somewhat 
curved  near  the  end.  There  may  be  some  hope  of  arresting,  in  this  way, 
the  inflammation  as  it  passes  downward.  It  was  formerly  thought  that, 
after  the  exudation  had  formed  in  the  larynx,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
the  cure  by  cauterization ;  but  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  this 
cavity  may  be  penetrated,  even  in  the  infant ;  and  cures  have  been  effected 
apparently  by  this  measure  in  several  instances.* 

Depletion,  in  this  variety  of  croup,  is  much  less  efficient  than  in  the  ca- 
tarrhal. The  nature  of  the  exudation  does  not  depend  upon  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  but  upon  its  peculiarity,  or  that  of  the  blood,  and  this  pe- 
culiarity is  not  modified  by  bleeding.  This  remedy  has  no  effect  in  removing 
the  false  membrane  already  formed.  The  utmost  that  can  be  effected  by  it 
is  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  thus  possibly  diminish 
the  amount  of  effusion.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  borne  very 
badly.  Such  are  those  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  and  epidemic  diphthe- 
ritis  or  pseudomembranous  angina.  The  inflammation  is  here  decidedly 
peculiar,  and  is  scarcely  diminished  by  bleeding,  which,  besides,  endangers 
fatal  prostration.  The  rule  for  the  use  of  bleeding,  in  pseudomembranous 
croup,  is  to  proportion  it  as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  vigour  of  the  patient ;  regard  being  always  had  to  the  pre- 
servation of  sufficient  strength  for  those  efforts,  which  will  be  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  offending  matter  from  the  air-passages,  without  which 
recovery  can  seldom  take  place.  It  should  never  be  employed  in  low  cases, 
nor  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  Leeching  is  generally  preferable  to 
bleeding ;  as  an  equal  amount  of  blood  taken  in  this  way  has  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  local  affection.   I  have  seen  bleeding  pushed  far  in  this  variety 

*  See  communications  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Blakeman,  in  the  N,  Y,  Joum.  of  MetL,  Tiii. 
209 ;  by  Dr.  Charles  £.  Ware,  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxvii.  417;  and  by 
Dr.  James  Brjan,  in  the  Medical  Fxaminer,  N.  S.,  iv.  842.  See  also  cases  in  the  Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvli.  26,  by  Dr.  Clark ;  and  in  the  same,  zxii.  85,  by  Dr.  S.  D. 
Townsend.  Successful  cases  haye  since  been  recorded  bj  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (y.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xii.  214),  and  by  Dr.  Kempt,  of  BalUmore  {Am, 
Jntm,  of  Med.  Seu,  N.  S.,  xxit.  281.) 
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of  croup ;  bat  never,  after  the  membrane  had  been  clearly  formed,  wi 
obvioas  effect  in  ameliorating  the  sjmptoma  If  it  is  to  do  good,  it  n 
resorted  to  before  the  exudation  has  become  extensive.  Nor  can 
benefit  be  expected  from  blisters,  except  sometimes  to  the  chest,  in  oi 
moderate  bronchitis  and  prevent  pneumonia.  In  the  diphtheritic  v 
the  blistered  surface  is  much  disposed  to  slough. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pseudomembranpus  croup,  i 
prevent  the  further  formation  of  false  membrane ;  to  effect  the  disso 
absorption,  or  separation  of  that  already  formed ;  and  to  favour  its 
I  i    J  sion.     The  most  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  first  indication,  afU 

i :  .1  violence  of  inflammatory  excitement  that  may  exist  has  been  moderai 

j    4  bleeding,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as 

!  j !  II  ble  under  the  mercurial  influence.     This,  more  than  any  other  known  : 

i:|  modifies  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  conseq 

the  character  of  the  secretion,  which,  from  being  plastic,  becomes  muc 
puruloid  and  diffluent.  This  plan  of  treating  croup  originated  with  An 
practitioners.  Dr.  Bush  recommends  the  use  of  calomel  freely,  in  hi 
dical  Inquiries.  It  has  subsequently  been  pushed  to  an  enormous  ex 
some  parts  of  Europe.  Three  hundred  grains  are  said  to  have  been 
in  twenty-four  hours.  But  this  heroic  practice  is  quite  unnecessary. 
a  certain  amount  of  the  medicine,  after  entering  the  stomach,  can  find 
into  the  general  system ;  and  the  remainder  lies  inert,  or  nearly  so, 
bowels.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  administer  to  a  child  from  two  to  foui 
old,  first  a  purgative  dose  of  four  or  six  grains,  and  afterwards  to  foll< 
by  from  one  to  three  grains  every  hour  or  two.  I  am  not  certain  th 
end  would  not  be  better  accomplished,  after  effectual  purgation  by  tl 
dose  or  doses,  by  giving  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  say  one-quarter,  or  oi 
of  a  grain  every  half  hour.  It  would  thus  be  less  apt  to  purge,  and 
apt  to  be  absorbed.  After  the  production  of  green  stools  by  it,  furth< 
gative  effort  should  be  avoided ;  and,  should  it  then  disturb  the  boi 
should  be  combined  with  minute  doses  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanl 
opium.  Its  operation  may  be  aided  by  mercurial  frictions.  Should  an; 
upon  the  mouth  or  salivary  organs  be  observed,  the  remedy  should  l 
pended.  lu  young  children,  however,  it  very  seldom  salivates.  It  i 
in  some  cases,  to  have  produced  gangrenous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and 
sis  of  the  jaw-bones.  I  have  not  witnessed  these  eff'ects ;  but,  in  ci 
the  desperate  character  of  pseudomembranous  croup,  a  remedy  must 
rejected  on  account  of  some  hazard  from  its  use.  It  should  be  em 
with  great  caution  in  children  of  very  feeble  health,  or  of  a  scrofulous 
Theory  as  to  its  mode  of  action  is  useless,  in  the  present  state  of  j] 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  not  only  so  modifies  the  secretory  pro 
to  prevent  the  production  of  false  membrane,  but,  by  causing  a  liquid 
tion,  favours  the  separation  and  possibly  the  solution  of  that  already 
ing,  and  thus  meets  the  second  indication.  It  may  even  promote  the  a 
tion  of  the  adhering  exudation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  ihi 
process  occasionally  takes  place;  for  cases  having  all  the  charac 
pseudomembranous  croup  get  well,  without  the  expectoration  of  false 
brane ;  and  dissection  sometimes  shows  that  portions  of  the  exudatio 
been  removed.  We  can  sometimes  even  see  the  process  going  on, 
diphtheritic  disease  of  the  fauces. 

Along  with  the  mercurial,  expectorant  medicines  should  be  given  fn 
promote  the  loosening  of  the  false  membrane.  Of  these,  tartar  emet 
seneka  are  the  most  efficient ;  and  they  should  be  pushed  as  far  as  l 
tient's  strength  will  admit. 

To  meet  the  same  indications,  the  alkalies  have  been  strongly  recomn 
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by  some  writers.  They  have  been  thought  to  dispose,  like  mercury,  to  mucous 
rather  than  to  fibrinous  secretion,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  false  membrane, 
as  they  are  known  to  do  out  of  the  body.  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  proposed 
by  the  author  of  a  prize  essay  upon  croup  in  France,  had  at  one  lime  the 
reputation  almost  of  a  specific ;  but  has  fallen  into  neglect  Cures,  however, 
asserted  to  have  been  effected  by  it,  are  on  record.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  four  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  overdoses  it  purges 
and  vomits,  and  may  produce  dangerous  effects.  In  reference  merely  to  alka- 
line properties,  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia 
would  be  preferable.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  effects  of  these  medicines  in 
croup  from  my  own  observation. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  a  case  in  which  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, given  in  the  dose  of  two  and  a  half  grains  every  three  hours,  to  a  child 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  continued  for  several  days,  had  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  modifying  the  plastic  exudatipn,  so  that  a  gradual  amendment 
took  place,  and  the  child  ultimately  recovered.  (  Trans,  of  Col.  of  Phys.  of 
Phil,,  N.  S.  ii.  164.)  Bromine,  or  bromide  of  potassium,  is  considered  by 
M.  Oznaman,  of  France,  as  a  specific  in  pseudomembranous  affections,  and 
has  been  employed  by  him  successfully  in  two  cases  of  croup.  (See  Bost.  Med, 
and  Surg,  Journ,,  Iv.  236.)  Mr.  E.  F.  Sankey,  of  Sussex,  England,  relates  a 
case  in  which  similar  advantage  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  chlorate 
of  potassa,  (Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  July,  1852,  p.  99.)  Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  of 
London,  has  obtained  very  encouraging  success  by  keeping  the  child  con- 
stantly immersed  in  warm  vapour  of  from  75°  to  80°  F.,  and  at  the  same  time 
using  emetics.  (Ibid,,  June,  1852,  p.  614.)  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ware,  has  added  opium  to  the  treatment  with 
vapour,  with  decided  advantage,  giving  two  grains  of  Dover's  powder  every 
three  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years  old.  (N.  Y,  Journ.  of  Med.,  May,  1850, 
p.  384.)  Dr.  E.  Macfarlan,  of  Williamsburg,  New  York,  has  employed  sul- 
phate of  quinia  with  marked  advantage  in  some  cases,  giving  a  grain  every 
half  hour  or  hour  until  the  sediitive  effects  on  the  circulation  are  exhibited, 
and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals  until  the  cure  is  effected.  (Ibid.,  Nov.  1854, 
p.  364.)  Dr.  E.  R.  Mayer,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  found  benefit  from  the 
frequent  application  of  glycerin  to  the  glottis ;  the  tongue  being  drawn  for- 
wani,  and  pressed  down  by  the  fingers,  and  the  liquid  introduced  by  means 
of  a  large  camePs-hair  brush.  (Am.  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci,,  April,  1858,  p.  340.) 
Dr.  John  D.  Shelton,  of  Jamaica,  New  Y'ork,  recommends  the  application, 
by  friction,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  of  a  mixture  of  extract  of  belladonna  and 
mercurial  ointment.  (Ibid.,  p.  341.) 

To  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane,  which  is  the  last  indication, 
emetics  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  Of  these,  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  have  been  proposed.  When  the 
strength  is  considerable,  the  action  decidedly  sthenic,  and  the  inflammation 
of  a  high  grade,  tartar  emetic  is  the  best ;  but,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when 
the  strength  has  begun  to  fail,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  perhaps  turpeth  mineral, 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  would  be  preferable.  Sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  highly  applauded  by  some  German  practitioners,  both  as  an  emetic  and 
alterative.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  croup  by  Hoffmann.  I  have  seen 
it  apparently  very  effectual  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  false  membrane. 
The  dose  as  an  emetic,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates,  after  which  oue-quaricr 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  Alum,  origiti^\w  proposed  by  Dr. 
C.  D.  Meigs  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  is  strongly  recomiti^Yvd^^  ^^  V^^  ^^^  ^^* 
J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  upon  the  faith  of  frequent  and  adva.tx\_.  rti^o^^  ^"^^^^^  *^  ^^^" 
spoonful  of  the  salt,  in  powder,  is  to  be  given  in  hone^      ^^et^'^^^''^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates.  It  is  rarelj  necessary  to  give  the  seconc 
*  One  prominent  advantage  is  that  the  emetic  effect  may  be  obtained  i 

I  times  a  day,  without  exhausting  the  patient  (Practical  Treatise  on  tl 

I  eases  of  Children^  by  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  p.  46.)     In  relation  to  the  ( 

^  results  of  the  emetic  treatment  in  pseudomembranous  croup,  it  is  sis 

M.  Yalleix  that,  of  fifty-three  cases  treated  upon  this  plan,  fifteen  were 
whilst  of  twenty-two  cases  in  which  emetics  were  omitted,  or  parsimoi 
used,  only  one  recovered.  Of  thirty-one  treated  by  energetic  emetics,  t 
six  discharged  false  membrane  through  the  effort  of  vomiting,  and 
were  cured.  (Billiet  and  Barthez,) 

Sternutatories  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  favour  the  expulsion 

false  membrane,  and  may  be  tried.     The  same  end  is  asserted  to  hav 

successfully  attained  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole  po 

surface  of  the  trunk.     The  remedy  was  proposed  by  Harder,  and  ha 

recommended  by  other  German  4)ractitioners.     It  operates  by  the  shoe 

ducing  a  powerful  reaction.     It  is,  however,  applicable  only  to  des 

!  cases.     The  water  should  be  of  the  temperature  of  53°  to  55°  F. 

\  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cauterization  of  the  larynx 

i  lution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  an  unsuccessful  employment  of  other 

i  the  practitioner  would  certainly  be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  measui 

r  In  the  last  stage,  when  the  strength  has  become  exhausted,  our  hop< 

I  rest  upon  stimulants.     The  only  chance  for  medical  treatment  is  now 

^  port  the  strength,  in  the  hope  that  the  false  membrane  maybe  spontan 

loosened  and  discharged.  The  remedies  to  be  used  are  carbonate  of  am 

I  wine-whey,  weak  milk-punch  or  egg  beat  with  wine,  and  spirituous  foi 

tions  externally.  To  quiet  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  patient,  and  g 

other  means  employed  opportunity  to  act  more  efficiently,  it  will  be  pre 

place  the  system  under  the  influence  of  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  res 

such  as  assafetida  and  opium,  which  may  be  conveniently  given  by  inji 

j  This  practice  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  c 

ladelphia,  in  an  extreme  case.  (  Trans,  of  the  Col.  ofPhys.  ofPhilad.,  ii 

As  a  last  resort,  in  cases  otherwise  desperate,  tracheotomy  may  be  emp 

j  It  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  this 

'  the  false  membrane  does  not  extend  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  ope 

has  been  frequently  performed  in  France,  with  considerable  success.   Of  t 

cases,  Bretoiineau  saved  six ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  opei 

performed  l)y  Trousseau,  twenty-seven  were  successful.     But  M.  Tro 

recommends  that  the  operation  be  performed  so  soon  as  it  is  satisfactoi 

tablishcd  that  tlie  false  membrane  has  formed  in  the  larynx ;  and,  in  such 

many  cures  might  be  cited  which  have  been  effected  by  medical  trea 

It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  opei 

*  The  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  larynx,  according  to  the  method  used  by  Dr. 
has  led  M.  Loiseau  to  try  the  following  plan,  which  he  has  found  successful,  anc 
has  met  the  approval  of  M.  Trousseau.  The  child  is  placed  on  the  lap  of  an  as! 
with  the  lioad  tirmly  held  against  his  shoulder  by  another  assistant.  The  operat 
tects  the  metacarpal  phalanx  of  his  left  index  finger  with  a  metallic  ring,  about  t 
in  breadth,  and,  having  opened  the  mouth  of  the  child  with  a  spoon,  plunges  hi« 
quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  fauces.  After  this,  taking  a  laryngeal  tube,  wj 
causes  the  extremity  of  the  index  finger  to  glide  over  the  base  of  the  tongue  till  ii 
the  glottis,  and  holds  the  epiglottis  erect,  he  passes  the  tube  along  the  finger,  by 
it  is  guided,  so  as  to  reach  its  extremity,  and  then  straightens  the  instrument,  and 
causes  it  to  penetrate  the  glottis.  Through  the  tube  thus  introduced  liquids  i 
iiyected,  powders  blown  into  the  larynx,  or  a  whalebone  or  gum-elastic  sound 
duced,  armed  with  a  scraper  or  a  sponge,  so  as  either  to  apply  a  liquid  substance 
interior  surface,  or  to  detach  false  membranes  by  which'  it  may  he  lined.  (J 
G^ne'raleSf  Oct.,  1857,  p.  4S9.) — Xote  to  (he  fifth  edition. 
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If  postponed  until  the  case  is  otherwise  quite  desperate,  it  offers  comparative- 
Ij  slender  chances  of  success;  if  performed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  saves  life, 
but  possibly  maj  do  no  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  an  equal  or 
greater  proportion  by  other  means.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  its  best 
results,  a  degree  of  skill  in  operating  is  required,  not  possessed  by  practi- 
tioners generally.  M.  Trousseau  finds  necessary  to  success  the  application 
of  topical  remedies,  such  as  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea, 
through  the  opening  made  into  it,  and  moreover  employs  mechanical  means 
to  aid  in  removing,  through  the  opening,  the  membranous  matter  which  may 
exist  in  the  windpipe.  For  detailed  information  on  all  points  relating  to 
tracheotomy  in  croup,  the  reader  is  referred  to  memoirs  by  M.  Trousseau  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  (ix.  381),  and  in  the  treatise  of  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  on  the  diseases  of  infants  (i.  367.)  In  two  out  of  three  cases  re- 
corded by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  successAil.  *In  one  of  these,  it  afforded  the 
only  chance  of  safety.  Instead  of  making  a  slit  in  the  trachea  and  introduc- 
ing a  tube.  Dr.  Pancoast  removed  a  small  piece  of  the  trachea  itself,  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  for  the  canula,  and  avoiding  irritation  from  that 
source.  (Am,  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvii.  307.)  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
of  London,  has  suggested  that  one  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  opera- 
tion, in  the  last  stage,  is  the  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart,  in 
which  case  the  patient  dies  from  syncope,  and  cannot  be  saved  by  admitting 
air  into  the  lungs.  (Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  March,  1856,  p.  230  )* 

GhrCeral  Points  of  Treatment, — The  patient  with  croup  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  should  have  flannel  next  his  skin,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
temperature  day  and  night  Great  caution  should  be  exercised,  in  the  use  of 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  leeches,  and  the  warm  bath,  not  to  expose  the  skin 
while  moist  to  the  air.  The  diet  should  be  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous,  in 
the  stage  of  highest  excitement ;  when  strength  is  wanted,  milk  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  and,  in  the  lowest  cases,  animal  broths,  jellies,  &c.  To  prevent 
relapses,  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  the  child  should  not  be  transferred 
from  a  warm  room  in  the  day  to  a  cold  one  at  night  The  custom  of  leaving 
the  arms  and  breasts  of  infants  uncovered  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  fashion  or 
to  vanity.     In  children  predisposed  to  the  disease,  the  plan  may  be  tried  of 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  tracheotomj  in  croup  have  been  given  to  the  world  from  various  sources.  M.  Trous- 
seau has  found  it  increasingly  successful.  Out  of  24  eases  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  bj  him  in  four  jears,  there  were  14  cures;  and  during  the  last  of  these  years 
he  operated  9  times  with  7  cures.  Such  results  entitle  to  close  attention  the  various 
cautions  which  he  considers  important  for  success.     I  shall  notice  the  chief  of  these,  as 

g'ven  in  a  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Archives  OAi^oIm,  for  March,  1856  (p.  267). 
L  the  first  place,  he  never  operates  in  those  diphtheritic  cases,  in  which  the  constitution 
ia  greatly  involved,  and  the  danger  is  rather  from  the  general  disease  than  from  that  of 
the  larynx ;  but,  when  the  local  lesion  constitutes  the  chief  danger,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  operate.  The  operation  should  not  be  too  rapidly  performed.  He  insists  on  the  neoee- 
dty  of  dividing  the  tissues  by  successive  layers,  removing  out  of  the  way  the  vessels 
and  muscles,  and  laying  bare  the  trachea  before  opening  it.  He  has  never  seen  too 
great  slowness  the  cause  of  any  serious  accident,  but  often  the  reverse.  The  necessary 
inttrumente  are  a  straight  or  curved  bistoury,  another  furnished  with  a  button,  a  dila- 
tor, two  blunt  hooks,  and  a  double  canula  with  as  large  a  diameter  as  compatible  with 
ita  easy  introduction  into  the  trachea.  It  is  of  little  consequence  bow  the  trachea  is 
entered,  provided  hemorrhage  be  avoided.  But  the  after  treatment  is  all-important. 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the  child  be  well  nourished,  without 
being  over-fed.  Milk,  eggs,  cream,  chocolate,  and  soups  are  the  proper  articles.  All 
medicines,  such  as  may  have  been  deemed  necessary  before  the  operation,  are  to  be 
avoided.  A  shield  of  waxed  silk  or  of  caoutchouc,  should  intervene  between  the 
■kin  and  canula,  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  instrument  and  the  strings  which  hold  it  in 
place,  from  irritating  the  wound.    The  neck  of  the  child  should  be  surronnded  with  a 
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gradually  accugtoming  the  skin  to  the  impression  of  cold,  by  washi 
shoulders  and  breast  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  begin 
the  warm  season,  and  continuing  into  winter,  and  taking  care  to  preyi 
unpleasant  effect  by  wiping  the  part  dry  with  a  towel,  and  bringing  afa 
j  action  if  necessary  by  friction.    When  families  are  predisposed  to  tl 

fatal  form  of  croup,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  to  a  mild  and  dry  c 
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SUBSECTION  IL 

HBBV0U8   OB   FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES   OF   THE   BESPIBATOBT   PASSAGES. 

Article  I. 

LARYNGEAL  NERVOUS  DISEASE. 


i  1.  Infantile  Spasm  of  the  GloX^\a.— Laryngismus  St 

i  (Gk)od). — Crowing  Disease, — Inward  Fits, — Spasmodic  Croup, — ! 

Asthma, — Miller^ a  Asthma. — This  disease,  though  similar  to  catarrhi 


'»{'.]  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  is  essentially  distinct  in  the  circumstance, 


V  scarf  of  knit  wool,  or  with  a  large  piece  of  muslin,  so  that  the  child  may  brei 

*  this  tissue,  and  inhale  the  air  warmed  and  moistened  by  its  own  breath.     T 

important  precept,  and,  before  the  plan  was  adopted,  many  patients  were  lost  1 

rhal  pneumonia.   For  the  first  four  days,  all  the  cut  surfaces  should  be  daily  ct 

;  .  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  tc  prevent  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  woui 

j  sooner  the  canula  can  be  removed  the  better.  It  can  rarely  be  removed  before 

tj  day;  and  should  seldom  be  allowed  to  remain  beyond  the  tenth.     Neverthi 

larynx  sometimes  continues  closed  much  longer ;  and  of  course  the  canula  mui 
till  the  natural  passage  is  opened.     At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  canula  should 
,  drawn,  care  being  taken  not  to  alarm  the  child,  or  cause  it  to  cry.     Ther< 

a  paroxysm  of  fright  in  consequence  of  the  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  thr 
natural  passage,  which  should  be  quieted  by  the  mother  or  nurse  as  soon  as 
If  the  air  pass  easily  through  the  larynx,  the  wound  is  closed  with  strips  ol 
oourt-plaster,  if  not,  a  piece  of  open  lint  spread  with  cerate  is  placed  over  it, 
closing  of  it  is  postponed  to  the  next  day.  If  now  the  air  does  not  pass,  the  < 
again  introduced  ;  and  another  trial  is  to  be  made  two  or  three  days  later.  A 
the  breathing  becomes  natural,  the  dressings  are  to  be  removed  two  or  thi 
daily.  Usually  the  opening  in  the  trachea  closes  in  four  or  five  days.  A  dif 
swallowing  sometimes  occurs,  which  requires  attention.  In  the  passage  of  liq 
the  glottis,  a  portion  sometimes  enters,  and  creates  so  much  irritation  that 
instinctively  refuses  food,  and  may  even  die  of  starvation  rather  than  attempt  t( 
it.  To  avoid  this,  the  food  should  in  such  instances  be  given  in  a  soft  solid  e 
liquids  should  never  be  allowed.  The  accident  seldom  occurs  before  the  third 
day  after  the  operation,  or  later  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

In  England  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  has  been  much  less  successfu 
France.  Of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  in  pure  croup,  almost  all  hai 
fatal ;  at  least  the  recoveries  have  been  relatively  very  few.  The  same,  I 
siderable  extent  may  be  said  of  our  experience  in  the  United  States.  I  hii^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  this  difference  not  so  much  to  difference  in  th 
the  operators,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  in  France  is  much 
quently  confined  to  the  fauces  and  larynx,  than  either  in  Great  Britain  or  th 
States.  At  least  I  am  quite  confident  that,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fa 
which  have  come  under  my  personal  notice,  death  was  owing  much  more  to  tl 
in  the  bronchia  and  lungs  than  to  that  of  the  larynx,  and  that  no  operation  c 
sibly  have  saved  them.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  that  one  of  the  forms 
is  associated  with  an  epidemic  or  contagious  diphtheritic  disease.  In  this  the  < 
takes  place  generally  in  the  fauces,  and  becomes  croup  by  descending  into  tli 
This  may  be  an  ordinary  form  of  the  disease  in  France.  With  us,  and  in  Eng 
comparatively  rare.  Nevertheless,  as  the  operation  with  us  now  and  then  sa^ 
is  I  think  justifiable,  if  not  obligatory,  as  a  last  resort,  when  no  proof  exista  of  a 
of  pectoral  disease  which  must  necessarily  render  it  abortive.  {Note  to  the  fift 
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18  purely  nervous,  and  altogether  independent  of  yascular  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx.  There  is  much  unfortunate  confusion  in  its  nomen* 
clatnre.  The  description  by  Dr.  Good  of  his  laryngismtis  ^ridultis,  though 
the  name  has  been  adopted  by  several  writers  for  the  disease  in  question, 
obviously  also  embraces  catarrhal  croup  in  some  of  its  less  inflammatory 
forms.  The  name  of  spasmodic  croup  is  altogether  inapplicable,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  not  croup  at  all.  Asthma,  however  qualified  by  epithet^  is  equally 
inappropriate ;  as  that  is  the  name  for  a  pectoral  affection,  while  this  com- 
plaint resides  in  the  larynx.  Inward  fits  is  a  vulgar  title  of  the  disease. 
The  affection  is  usually  characterized  by  a  shrill  sound  in  inspiration,  some- 
what like  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  crow- 
ing disease.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  owiog  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  chink  of  the  glottis ;  and  the  complaint  is  confined  to  infancy  and 
very  ewly  childhood,  occurring  at  any  time  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  but  most  frequently  during  the  first  dentition.  Hence 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  is  sudden,  and  may  occur  at  any  time,  though  it 
is  most  frequent  during  sleep,  from  which  the  child  awakes  with  a  start,  and 
in  great  apparent  alarm.  He  is  seized  with  inability  to  inhale  the  air;  and 
the  first  symptoms  are  those  of  a  struggle  for  breath,  with  the  head  thrown 
back,  the  breast  elevated,  the  nostrils  expanded,  the  mouth  open,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  in  almost  convulsive  action.  The  veins  of  the  neck 
and  head  are  distended ;  and  the  countenance  is  flushed,  swollen,  and  pur- 
plish, or  of  a  pale  cadaverous  hue,  with  an  expression  of  extreme  anxiety 
and  distress.  At  length,  but  occasionally  not  until  symptoms  of  asphyxia 
appear,  the  spasm  of  Sie  glottis  somewhat  relaxes,  and  the  air  rushes  in,  with 
a  shrill,  whooping  sound.  The  child  then  usually  begins  to  cry,  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  hurried  breathing,  returns  to  his  previous  health.  But  the 
stridulous  sound  during  inspiration  is  not  absolutely  essential ;  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  spasm,  instead  of  yielding  partially,  relaxes  at  once 
and  completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  quietly.  Not  unfrequently, 
along  with  the  difficulty  of  inspiration,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fingers  and  toes ;  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  followed  by  general 
convulsions.  When  the  attack  is  over,  the  child  is  free  from  all  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  throat.  Occasionally  only  a  single  paroxysm  occurs  at  first, 
and  the  disease  does  not  return  for  weeks.  But  the  interval  is  often  much 
shorter ;  and,  in  bad  cases,  the  attacks  take  place  several  times  a  day,  in- 
creasing in  duration  and  frequency,  until  they  occupy  a  quarter  or  hsdf  an 
hour  at  a  time,  with  sometimes  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval 

The  complaint  is  usually  unattended  with  cough,  fever,  bronchial  disease, 
or  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  By  the  absence  of  these  affections 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  croup. 

Though  often  a  trifling  disease,  it  is  sometimes  far  otherwise.  In  some 
instances,  the  child  perishes  with  asphyxia  from  the  persistence  of  the  spasm. 
The  interruption  of  respiration,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  gives  rise  to  a 
degree  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  sometimes  produces  convulsions,  or  other 
serious  morbid  phenomena.  But  in  general  the  complaint,  when  alarming, 
is  so  merely  as  a  sign  of  serious  disorder  elsewhere.  It  is  often  rather  a 
symptom  than  itself  a  disease.  Though  said  by  some  writers  to  be  frequenty 
it  has  been  rare  within  the  observation  of  the  author. 

M.  Herard,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Paris,  asserts  that  no  characteristic  morbid  condition  can  be  discovered  after 
death ;  the  emphysema,  which  he  uniformly  noticed,  being  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause.  By  this  writer,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  considered  as  sometimes 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  affection.  {Med.  IVmes,  Not.  6, 184f .) 
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Causes, — ^The  disease  appears  sometimes  to  depend  upon  a  general  i 
ezcitabilitj  of  the  nervons  system,  directed  especially  to  the  muscles 
glottis,  which  contract  spasmodically  from  slight  causes,  such  as  the  i 
contact  of  cold  air,  any  quick  unexpected  moyement,  oryivid  mental  en 
especially  fright     Ilcnce  infants  are  sometimes  attacked  with  it,  when 

K*  .yfully  in  the  air.  The  act  of  swallowing  occasionally  brings  on  a  pan 
is  morbid  nerrons  irritability  is  most  frequently  owing  to  dentitioi 
it  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes  which  deteriorate  the  general  1 
sach  as  impure  and  confined  air,  and  unwholesome  food.  Attacks  i 
brought  on  by  sources  of  irritation  in  the  intestines,  including  undi 
food,  acidity,  acrid  secretions,  and  worms.  Disorder  in  the  alimentarj 
is,  indeed,  believed  by  some  to  be  its  most  frequent  cause ;  and  bene 
apt  to  occur  in  infletnts  fed  by  the  hand.  In  some  instances,  the  dis 
associated  with,  and  probably  dependent  on,  affection  of  the  brain,  a 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  hydrocephalus.  It  hf 
been  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  m 
and  to  tumours  pressing  on  the  par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  nerve, 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  glottis.  Thus,  it  has  appeared  to  aris 
enlarged  cervical  glands ;  and  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found  of  u 
size  in  some  fatal  cases.  Some  authors  consider  the  latter  as  among  th 
sources  of  the  complaint,  which  has  therefore  been  named  thymic  astl 

Treatment, — It  is  sometimes  highly  important  to  relax  the  spasm 
glottis  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  so  as  to  prevent  asp 
This  may  generally  be  accomplished  by  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  i 
shoulders,  gently  slapping  the  back,  breast,  or  nates,  blowing  into  the  i 
ear,  or  exposing  the  patient  to  a  current  of  cool  air  at  an  open  window, 
the  spasm  recurs  frequently,  it  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  warm  bat! 
seating  medicines,  and  antispasmodics  injected  into  the  rectum.  Shoi 
symptoms  be  alarming,  tobacco  should  be  applied  to  the  throat  in  th 
of  a  cataplasm.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  very  effectual  in  the  f 
enema,  prepared  with  five  grains  of  the  tobacco  and  a  fluidounce  of  hot 
Dr.  F.  Collins,  of  Wanstead,  England,  has  employed  the  inhalation  o 
roform,  in  several  cases,  with  unfailing  success.  (Lond,  Med.  Times  anc 
April,  1853,  p.  380.)  But  the  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  the  haz 
character  of  this  remedy.  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  was  effec 
a  very  bad  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Image,  of  the  Suffolk  Hospital,  En 
It  was  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  held  to  the  month  and  nostrils, 
commencement  of  each  recurring  paroxysm,  which  was  thus  instan 
aside ;  and  at  length  the  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  paroxysms 
entirely.  {Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  June  2,  1847.)  Should  the  < 
of  death  from  asphyxia  appear  imminent,  and  no  other  remedy  have  ] 
availing,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tracheotomy,  which  could  scarcely 
rescue  the  patient  for  the  time.  But  it  must  be  very  rarely  requisite* 
ficial  respiration  is  reconmiended  by  Dr.  Keid. 

The  general  nervous  excitability  in  which  the  complaint  sometimes 
nates,  should  be  controlled  by  the  nervous  stiumlants,  which  have  th 
perty  of  equalizing  the  excitement.  For  this  purpose,  assafetida  or  vj 
may  be  given  internally,  and  garlic  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasms 
feet,  or  with  hot  brandy  to  the  spine.  Musk  would  probably  act  pow 
in  these  cases  in  relaxing  the  spasm,  and  the  tincture  of  artificial  musk 
to  have  been  used  with  great  success.  Narcotics  may  also  prove  useful 
the  brain  is  not  diseased,  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  to  exciting  i 
Tonics  and  the  cold  bath,  when  the  latter  does  not  induce  the  spasm 
idarm  it  occasions,  are  also  useful  by  giving  strength  to  the  nervous  s, 
Of  the  tonics,  sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  preparations  of  zinc  are  pn 
most  to  be  depended  on. 
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Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  gnms,  which  shoold  be  lanced  if 
swollen  and  painful.  When  the  dentition  is  peculiarly  difficult  and  painful, 
blisters  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  bowels  should  also  be  scrupulously  attended  to.  If  the  stools  are 
white,  or  otherwise  disordered  from  deranged  biliary  secretion,  minute  doses 
of  the  mercurial  pill  or  calomel  should  be  given,  or  mercury  with  chalk  if 
there  is  diarrhcsa.  Acidity  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  remedies.  Should 
a  tendency  to  constipation  exist,  it  must  be  counteracted  by  rhubarb,  mag- 
nesia, castor  oil,  or  other  mild  cathartic,  so  as  to  obtain  one  or  two  stools 
daily.  The  diet  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  and  all  indigestible  or 
acescent  food  forbidden.  The  mother's  milk  is  usually  the  best  food  under 
the  year,  and  cow's  milk  with  arrow-root,  ground  rice,  &c.,  and  animal  broths 
in  moderation  afterward.  The  child  should  be  clothed  warmly,  and  made  to 
breathe  a  free  and  pure  air.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
frights,  and  other  sudden  or  violent  emotions. 

Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect  disease  of  the  brain,  or  tumours  pressing 
upon  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  branch,  as  the  cause  of  the  complaint^ 
the  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  these  aflfections. 

2.  Spasm  of  the  Olottis  in  Adults.— Occasionally  the  glottis  is 
spasmodically  affected  in  adults,  independently  of  inflammation.  The  same 
phenomena  to  a  certain  extent  occur  as  in  children.  There  is  first  difficulty 
with  laborious  effort  in  inspiration,  then  the  shrill,  whooping  sound  arising 
from  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  somewhat  open  but  still  contracted  pas- 
sage, and  occasionally  a  croupy  cough.  The  spasm  may  be  excited,  and  some- 
times fatally,  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Choking  is  in 
such  cases  not  mechanical ;  but  arises  from  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  consequent  upon  irritation  of  parts  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  same  nerves.  The  affection  results  more  frequently  from  an  unstable 
and  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  pro- 
tean forms  in  which  hysteria  exhibits  itself.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
its  origin  in  spinal,  sometimes  in  cerebral  irritation.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  tumours  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
its  primary  branches.     It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  and  is  for  the  most  part  such 
as  is  adapted  to  cases  of  hysteria.  Antispasmodics,  narcotics,  tonics,  the 
cold  or  shower-bath,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  intestinal  and  uterine  func- 
tions, counter-irritation  to  the  spine,  an  appropriate  diet,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

3.  Suppression  of  the  Voice,  or  Aphonia.— Allusion  is  here 

made  only  to  affections  of  the  voice  of  a  nervous  character,  independently  of 
inflammation  or  organic  alteration  of  the  larynx.  Changes  of  the  voice  of 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  it  becomes  acute,  or  of  a  higher 
key,  though  feeble.  The  voice  of  a  man  is  thus  rendered  feminine,  or  puerile. 
Sometimes  the  alteration  is  of  an  opposite  character,  the  voice  becoming  low, 
or  hoarse,  or  croaking,  so  that  a  child  or  a  woman  will  speak  like  a  man.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  entirely  suppressed.  No  sound  is  formed  above  that  of 
the  breath,  and  speech  is  in  whispers.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  or  gradual, 
and  brief  or  of  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

Causes. — These  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  frequent  is  the  irregular 
distribution  of  nervous  influence  consequent  upon  general  debility,  as  after 
long-continued  or  exhausting  diseases.  The  affection  is  often  nothing  but  a 
form  of  hysteria.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  debility  of  the  laryngeal  mos- 
cles  alone ;  as  where  these  have  been  overstrained  by  protracted  and  excessive 
efforts  in  speaking  or  singing.  Occasionally  an  attack  is  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  and  strong  mental  emotion,  as  of  joy,  anger,  or  fright  Quick  changes 
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from  a  warm  to  a  very  cold  air  have  induced  it.  In  some  instances,  it  a| 
to  depend  on  sympathy  with  intestinal  irritation,  or  disease  of  the  ! 
organs,  whether  in  man  or  woman.  It  has  attended  the  poisonous  act 
lead,  and  has  been  brought  on  by  powerful  narcotics,  as  belladonna  anc 
monium.  Another  frequent  source  of  it  is  disease  affecting  the  par  v 
recurrent,  or  spinal  accessory  nerve,  or  one  of  the  nervous  centres. 
it  may  attend  aneurisms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and,  in  the  ft 
partial  or  complete  palsy  of  the  larynx,  may  depend  upon  congestion  o 
sion  in  the  brain,  or  other  organic  cerebral  disease. 
.  Treatment — When  the  disease  depends  on  general  debility,  the  o 
plan  of  cure  is  to  restore  strength  by  tonics,  the  cold  bath,  nourishing 
and  exercise.  When  a  mere  form  of  hysteria,  it  is  to  be  treated  like 
of  the  glottis  from  the  same  cause.  If  the  central  or  spinal  nervous  c 
are  in  fault,  our  remedies  must  be  addressed  to  those  parts,  and  mus 
with  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Should  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
congestion  or  inflammation,  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  be  used,  inc 
local  depletion  and  repeated  blistering  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Nux  \ 
or  strychnia  may  be  employed,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  pa 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  without  sufficient  active  congestion 
flammation  of  the  nervous  centres  to  contraindicate  its  use.  Aphonia  i 
from  temporary  causes  often  disappears  spontaneously.  When  produ< 
cold,  it  is  cured  by  hot  teas,  or  warm  stimulating  drinks,  given  so  as  t 
duce  perspiration.  If  the  result  of  lead  poison,  it  may  be  treated  b; 
cury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  and  by  measures  calculated  to  stimula 
organ.  Such  measures  are  also  obviously  proper  in  all  cases,  whe 
inodification  of  the  voice  depends  on  debility  of  the  laryngeal  m 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  employ  gargles  of  alum  and  other  ; 
gents  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  stimulating  inhalations,  electric 
galvanism,  external  irritation  by  means  of  sinapisms,  blisters,  croton  oi 
seton,  and  strychnia  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  taken  internally, 
lation  of  the  vapours  of  benzoin  has  been  found  effectual.  Dr.  Panco 
Philadelphia,  has  related  two  cases  in  which  the  voice  was  restored  by 
lation  of  chlorine.  (Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Aasociation,  iii.  136.)  The  \ 
of  ether  with  balsam  of  Tolu  has  been  rccumraended.  Solution  of  niti 
silver  has  been  applied  directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx,  wit 
cess  in  several  cases,  by  M.  Trousseau;  but  the  operation  requires  dex 
and  should  be  tried  only  by  a  skilful  hand. 

4.  Laryngeal  and  Tracheal  Fains.— 2s^eurahjta  of  the  L 

and  IVachvn. — Severe  pain  sometimes  attacks  these  parts,  without  ar 
dence  whatever  of  inflannnation.  It  is  felt  along  the  anterior  part 
throat,  and  beneath  the  upper  i)art  of  the  sternum.  Like  other  fo 
neuralgia,  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  or  may  be  continuous  for  a  consid 
time,  and  varies  j^reatly  in  degree.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanie 
spasm  of  the  niuscMilar  fibres.  The  most  frequent  cause  c»f  it  is  j>n 
rheumatic  or  gouty  irritation,  in  constitutions  of  a  nervous  character.  1 
arise  also  from  other  causes  of  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  general  debit 
irritation  existing  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
plying  the  parts.  In  persons  predisposed  to  the  affection,  it  is  sum 
excited  by  breathing  cold  air.  The  remedies  are  the  same  as  for  neii 
generally.  Those  esi)ecially  applicable  in  this  case  would  be  the  inhi 
of  warm  aqueous  vapour,  either  unmixed  or  impregnated  with  the  vapc 
narcotic  and  anodyne  substances,  such  as  opium,  camphor,  and  coniun: 
smoking  of  tobacco  or  stramonium;  and  the  application  of  a  blister  ov 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  sprinkling  of  morphia  upon  the  blistered  si 
When  apt  to  be  induced  by  cold  air,  it  may  probably  be  best  prevent 
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the  habitual  use  of  the  pold  shower-bath,  or  the  frequent  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  neck  and  breast.  An  attack  may  sometimes  be  averted  by 
holding  a  silk  handkerchief  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  upon  entering  the 
open  air. 

^ticle  11. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  or  PERTUSSIS. 

Syn. — Chin-cough, — Convulsive  Cough  of  Children, — Thtssit  eonvuUiva,  tptumodiea,  strata- 

gulans,  j-e. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  frequent  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  in  which  the-expiraitioa^is  broken  into  numerous  short,  rapid,  and 
spasmodic  movements,  ana  1^9  inspiration  is  long,  and  frequently  sonorous. 
It  most  frequently  affects  young  children.  Medical  writers  usually  divide  it 
into  three  stages ;  1.  th6  catarrhal  or  forming  stage,  2.  the  spasmodic  stage, 
or  that  of  progress  and  maturity,  and  3.  the  declining  stage.  The  limits  of 
these  several  stages  ar^  not  always  well  defined,  nor  do  they  all  exist  in  every 
instance  of  the  disease.  '  SoYnething  like  them,  however,  is  very  generally 
observable ;  and  the  division  enables  the  symptoms  to  be  conveniently  gronpod 
in  description.* 

SympiomSfChurse,  Ac, — The  disease  generally  begins,  like  a  common  cold, 
with  coryza,  red  and  wateiy  eyes,  sneezing,  irritation  of  throat,  a  dry  cough, 
and  sometimes  febrile  symptoms ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it, 
with  certainty,  at  this  period,  from  catarrh.  The  cough,  however,  is  usually 
more  paroxysmal ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  preyalenti  at  the  time,  is  sufficient  to  fix  suspicion  upon  the  case,  and 
put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  This  stage  continues,  in  most  cases,  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  before  decided  spasmodic  symptoms  appear.  Sometimes, 
however,  its  daVation  is  shorter,  and  sometimes  longer.  Instances,  indeed, 
now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  appear  at  the  out- 
set ;  and  it  is  occasionally  observed,  during  the  prevalence  of  hooping-cought 
that  catarrhal  affections  run  a  corresponding  course,  as  if  dependent  upon  Uie 
same  cause,  though  destitute  of  the  spasmodic  phenomena. 

But,  in  most  ^ases,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cough  be^ns  to 
change,  gradually  assummg  the  proper  character  of  pertussis;  and  the  disease 
passes  into  the  second  stage.  This,  when  fully  formed,  presents  the  follow- 
ing symptoms.  .At  irregdar  intervals  through  the  day  and  night,  the  child 
is  seized  with  an  irresistible  disposition  to  cough.  But  the  sound,  instead 
of  occupying  continuously  the  whole  time  of  expiration,  as  in  ordinary  com- 
plaints of  the  chest,  is  broken  into  a  number  of  short  coughs,  which  succeed 
each  other  with  an  almost  convulsive  force  and  rapidity ;  and  the  inspiration 
that  immediately  follows  is  long,  difficult,  and  dften  attended  with  a  shrill  or 
whooping  sound,  which  has  given  its  common  name  to  the  complaint  This 
succession  of  spasmodic  cough  and  shrill  inspiration  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  thus  constituting  a  paroxysm,  which  lasts  variously  from  thirty  seconds 
to  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  face  is  flushed, 
swollen,  and  sometimes  purplish  or  livid,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  temples 
distended,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  much  dis- 
tress. The  child,  if  lying,  starts  up  into  the  sitting  posture,  and,  if  standing, 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support.  In  violent  cases,  the 
blood  sometimes  escapes  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  ears,  or  is  extravasated 
in  the  conjunctiva;  and  the  urine  and  feces  are  discharged  involuntarily. 
The  paroxysm  usually  terminates  with  the  expectoration  of  transparent  ma* 
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cnSy  and  not  nnfreqnentlj  in  vomiting,  which  appears  to  relax  the  spasi 
thns  proves  serviceable.  Occasionally,  however,  no  discharge  takes 
firom  the  lungs  or  stomach,  and  the  paroxysm  ceases  with  the  exhans^ 
the  patient.  For  a  short  time  after  it  is  over,  the  child  appears  feeb! 
perhaps  trembling,  with  hurried  pulse  and  breathing;  but  he  soon  rc< 
and  seems  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  resuming  his  play  or  occuf 
with  his  ordinary  cheerfulness,  and  often  showing  an  eager  desire  foi 
especially  after  vomiting.  If  asleep  when  seized  with  a  cough,  he  lies 
when  it  is  passed,  and  is  soon  asleep  again. 

The  successive  broken  coughs,  so  characteristic  of  the  disease,  arc  obi 
the  result  of  short  and  quick  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  ex])iration. 
symptom  not  unfrequently  occurs  long  before  the  whooping  sound,  wh 
some  few  instances,  is  very  seldom  or  never  heard  throughout  the  com 
The  sonorous  inspiration,  or  whooping,  is  owing  to  the  difficult  pas£ 
the  air  through  the  contracted  and  rigid  chink  of  the  glottis,  as  happei 
in  croup,  and  the  crowing  disease  of  children.  The  expectoration  is  pr 
produced,  not  by  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs,  which  induces  an  inc 
afflux  of  blood  and  consequent  increased  secretion,  exactly  in  the  sam< 
ner  as  prolonged  fits  of  laughter.  The  vomiting  arises  from  the  dis 
movements  of  the  fauces,  and  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  for  a  s< 
of  the  paroxysm.  There  is  no  previous  or  subsequent  sickness  of  the  stc 

The  paroxysms  recur  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  without  apparent 
sometimes  from  slight  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  air,  sudden  oi 
movements,  crying,  attempts  at  swallowing,  fits  of  passion,  irritating  i 
tions,  and  even  the  sight  of  others  labouring  under  an  attack.  The 
of  their  recurrence  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  In  some,  there  i 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  them,  in  others,  they  occur  not  ( 
than  eight  or  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  there  is  every  inter 
degree  of  frequency.  Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  point,  whethe 
occur  oftener  during  the  day  or  night;  from  which  it  may  be  inferre 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  this  respect  The  patient  is  often  sensil 
some  time  previously  to  the  seizure,  that  it  is  about  to  take  place.  A  ti 
sensation  in  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  pains  in  the  1 
and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  often  precede  tli 
oxysm ;  and  the  child  appears  to  dread  its  approach,  and  to  repress  tl 
position  to  cough  as  long  as  possible. 

The  paroxysms  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  until  the  comphaiD 
its  heiirht,  which  is  usually  in  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  commencen 
the  attack,  though  the  time  may  be  considerably  shorter  or  longer.  Tl 
ease  then  appears  to  remain  stationary  fur  about  two  or  three  weeks 
which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  the  third  stage  commences.  The  sii 
coughing  now  gradually  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  and  more  cati 
being  attended  with  the  expectoration  of  opaque  whitish  or  yellowish  n 
and  losing  much  of  the  spasmodic  or  convulsive  character.  At  leng 
broken  expiration  and  the  whooping  sound  cease  entirely;  and  the  i)at 
either  well,  or  affected  with  a  slight  ordinary  cough,  which  in  its  turn  i 
But  not  unfrequently  the  termination  is  much  less  regular.  Sometim 
symptoms,  after  having  ceased,  reai)pear  for  a  time.  Frequently,  after 
ration  to  health,  if  the  patient  acquires  a  cough  from  any  cause,  it  is 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  pertussis.  Occasionally  tl 
ease  seems  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  is  indefinitely  protracted.  Its 
tion  is  quite  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  has  disappeared  in  a  month  < 
weeks,  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  asserted  to  have  run  on  for  two  year 
will  probably  be  no  great  deviation  from  the  truth  to  state  that,  in  its 
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naiy  coarse,  the  disease  occnpies  about  three  months;  six  weeks  being 
allowed  for  its  formation  and  progress,  two  or  three  for  its  highest  eleration, 
and  three  or  fonr  for  its  decline. 

A  remarkable  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Gibbs,  is  that  the  nrine  in  hooping- 
cough  is  generally  saccharine ;  the  quantity  of  glucose  being  usually  small, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace,  but  occasionally  considerable,  so  as  to  give  a  high 
specific  gravity  to  the  secretion.  (Lond,  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1858,  p.  346.) 

Small  ulcers  on  the  fra^num  of  the  tongue  are  said  to  be  a  common  symp- 
tom of  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Gamberini,  of  Milan,  ascribes  them  to  the  ft«- 
quent  impinging  of  the  part  against  the  teeth,  in  the  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
They  lessen  as  the  complaint  declines,  and  disappear  along  with  it.  (ArcTi 
Gin,,  Feb.  1866,  p.  191.) 

As  above  described,  hooping-cough  is  in  its  simple  uncomplicated  form. 
Except  the  catarrhal  symptoms  at  the  commencement,  it  does  not  necessarily 
show  any  signs  of  bronchial  inflammation.  The  patient  runs  about,  often 
with  a  good  appetite,  and,  except  during  the  paroxysm,  suffers  little.  There 
is  no  fever,  or  only  an  occasional  slight  accession,  dependent  probably  on  some 
temporary  irritation  of  the  bronchial  or  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Aus- 
cultation may  sometimes  detect  the  dry  or  mucous  rales ;  but  very  often,  as 
asserted  by  Blache  from  personal  observation,  it  reveals  no  morbid  sounds 
whatever  in  the  chest.  {Diet,  de  Mid.,  ix.  27.)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that, 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  respiratory  murmur  cannot  be  heard.  The  air  does 
not  enter  the  air-cells,  either  from  the  deficient  quantity  allowed  to  pass  the 
glottis,  or  from  spasmodic  closure  of  the  small  tubes.  Immediately  after  the 
paroxysm,  the  oitlinary  sound  of  respiration  is  heard  distinctly. 

The  force  of  the  disease  varies  much  even  in  its  simple  form.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  determined,  after  recovery, 
whether  the  child  has  had  hooping-cough  or  not  ,In  others  again  it  is  very 
severe,  with  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms,  which  seem  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. By  the  pressure  upon  the  brain,  fatal  convulsions  are  sometimes 
brought  on ;  and  death  may  also  take  place  from  asphyxia  during  the  parox- 
ysm. A  case  of  death  is  recorded  from  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  medias- 
tinum, consequent  upon  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  (London  Lancet^ 
Aug.  1849.)  In  protracted  cases,  great  emaciation  and  debility  sometimes 
ensue,  and  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion.  But  these  results  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  The  simple  form  of  the  disease  almost  always  terminates 
favourably.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  complications,  which  are  very  often 
dangerous,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

Of  these  complications  the  most  frequent  are  probably  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. When  the  child  becomes  steadily  febrile,  one  of  these  affections  may 
be  suspected.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  pertussis  to 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance,  and  to  reappear  upon  their  decline. 
A  certain  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  stage, 
and  for  soyie  time  even  after  the  spasmodic  symptoms  have  appeared.  But 
this  is  not  often  serious.  That  from  which  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease.  It  may  affect  the  larger  tubes 
exclusively,  or  may  penetrate  into  their  minute  ramifications.  The  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  in  bronchitis  from  other  causes.  Pneu- 
monia very  seldom  occurs  early  in  the  complaint  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  have  not  observed  it  in  children  who  have  perished  before  the 
twenty-seventh  day.  {Malad,  des  En/ants^  ii.  216.) 

Convulsions  are  another  frequent  complication  of  hooping-cough.  They 
are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  period  of  dentition.  They  may  be  owing 
simply  to  an  excessively  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  induced 
by  the  two  affections  jointly.    In  this  case,  they  are  not  necessarily  dangerous. 
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I  :  A  more  serious  form  of  them  is  that  which  occurs  from  congestion  or  ef 

within  the  cranium,  indicated  by  a  rolling  of  the  head,  contracted  or  d 
pupil,  squinting,  paralysis  of  some  portion  of  the  body,  and  comatose 
toms.     Occasionally  they  are  the  mere  expression  of  a  hydrocephalic  < 
tion  of  the  brain ;  in  which  case  they  arc  al^iost  necessarily  fatal. 

Group  sometimes  complicates  pertussis,  and,  if  pseudomembranous,  is 
ly  to  be  dreaded. 

Still  another  complication  is  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  a 
tary  canal,  indicated  by  fever  of  a  remittent  character,  furred  tongu< 
demess  and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  h 
secretion  is  not  unfrcquently  deranged. 

When  any  predisposition  to  tubercles  exists,  these  are  very  apt  to 
▼eloped.     Dropsical  effusion  sometimes  attends  pertussis.     Various 
diseases  have  been  enumerated  as  occasional  accompaniments,  but  the! 
sence  is  in  general  merely  accidental. 

When  all  the  complications  of  pertussis  are  considered,  it  roust  be  re^ 
as  a  disease  calculated  to  excite  solicitude,  and  a  careful  watchfi 
Great  numbers  die  of  it  in  every  epidemic.  It  is  most  fatal  in  children 
two  years,  probably  in  part  because  then  combined  with  dentition.* 
results  stated  by  Dr.  Condie,  it  appears  that  the  average  deaths  from  ho( 
cough,  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  are  about  one  in  TO  of  the  whole  nun 
deaths  from  all  diseases;  while  in  various  countries  of  Northern  £ 
mentioned,  it  is  nearly  one  in  34.  (Diseases  of  Children,  p.  325.) 

Anatomical  Characters. — After  death,  the  morbid  appearances,  1 
occasional  signs  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  are,  according  to  Dr.  G.  T\ 
of  London,  a  viscid  muco-purulent  fluid  in  the  bronchia,  patches  of  coll 
lung,  as  in  atelectasis,  and  some  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
neighbouring  to  those  collapsed.  An  organic  lesion,  long  since  notl 
a  common  attendant  on  the  advanced  stage  of  fatal  cases,  is  dilatation 
bronchial  tubes.  This,  however,  was  not  met  with  by  Dr.  Hewitt  i 
one  of  nineteen  cases  examined  by  him.  In  some  instances,  he  found  i 
abscesses  at  the  termination  of  the  bronchia,  such  as  will  be  hereaftoi 
particularly  noticed  under  vesicular  pneumonia,  but  not  true  bronchial  < 
tion.  {Edinburgh  Med.  Jonrn.,  Nov.  1855,  p.  448.)  Supposing  this 
soTiiotimes  to  occur,  its  production,  a,s  well  as  that  of  the  dilated  aii 
may  I)c  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  collapse,  as  noticed  l»y  Dr.  11 
Under  the  expansive  force  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the  air  contaii 
the  vesicles  and  bronchia  must  have  a  tendency  to  dilate  them,  to  sup[ 
want  of  expansion  in  the  collapsed  parts.  Of  course  any  superveniii 
ease  ninst  Icavo  its  j)eculiar  lesion  behind  it.  Dr.  Ilovitt  met  with  ins 
of  the  hepatization  of  pneumonia,  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  tubercles. 

Cnu.<eii. — One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pertussis  is  certainly  e]»i 
influence.  But  this  is  not  so  sweeping  in  its  range,  nor  so  rapid  in  il 
gress  as  the  cause  of  influenza.  Epidemic  hooping-cough  is  more  com 
somewhat  partial  in  its  prevalence,  like  measles  and  scarlatina,  affectiu: 
certain  districts  or  cities,  or  even  parts  only  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
parts.  Sometimes  the  disease  attends  an  epidemic  of  measles,  and  is  oc<* 
ally  associated  with  the  influenza  in  certain  localities.     It  is  altogetl 

*  From  a  statistical  table  prepare^l  by  Dr.  Ed.  Smith,  of  London,  and  publis 
the  Mofico-Chirurf/iral  Transactions  (xxxvii.  2'J7),  it  appears  that,  in  Englan 
Wales,  of  the  deaths  from  hooping-cough,  4()'4  per  cent,  are  under  one  year,  li 
tween  one  and  two,  13*8  between  two  and  three,  7*7  between  three  and  four,  n 
between  four  and  five,  leaving  only  0  per  cent,  for  all  ages  above  five.  In  the  I 
district,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  were  aboi 
thirtieth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths.  {Xote  to  the  fifth  edition,) 
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regular  in  the  periods  of  its  recurrence.  Its  fatality  is  said  to  be  mnch 
greater  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  season, 
though  perhaps  more  frequent  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  The  disease 
is  more  fovourable  in  spring  than  in  autumn,  because  its  latter  stages,  in 
which  there  is  greatest  danger  of  pectoral  inflammation,  are  brought  into 
the  summer  instead  of  the  winter.  Occasionally  the  complaint  is  sporadic. 
Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  its  contagious  nature ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  united  in  believing  that  it  is  propagated  from 
individual  to  individual ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  author  possible  to 
resist  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  probably  most 
contagious  at  the  period  of  its  highest  development. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same  person.  Ex- 
ceptions occasionally  happen  to  this  rule,  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases. 
It  is  confined  to  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life.  Persons  advanced  in  life 
are  sometimes  attacked,  and  Dr.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child 
was  bom  with  it  For  a  very  obvious  reason,  however,  it  occurs  chiefly 
in  early  childhood.  Being  frequently  prevalent  and  highly  contagious,  it 
attacks  most  persons  early  in  life ;  and  adults  escape  because  they  have  once 
had  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  affect  infants  less  frequently  before  than  after 
the  commencement  of  dentition.  But  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  very  young  infants  are  less  exposed  to  the  cause  ? 

Nature. — Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of 
hooping-cough.  Some  consider  it  as  essentially  a  variety  of  bronchitis ;  but 
this  opinion  is  not  tenable ;  because  the  best  evidence  exists,  both  from  the 
physical  signs  during  life  and  examination  after  death,  that  the  bronchia  are 
often  wholly  free  from  inflammation.  Others  again  ascribe  the  phenomena 
to  cerebral  disorder,  considering  this  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease. 
But  this  opinion  wants  the  support  of  facts.  No  proof  whatever  is  afforded 
by  the  symptoms  that  the  brain  is  chiefly  disordered.  It  seems  to  the  author 
very  clear  that  the  complaint  is  not  wholly  and  exclusively  either  inflamma- 
tory or  nervous.  The  cause  appears  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-passages  directly ;  for  this  is  often  the  first  observable 
effect ;  and,  when  not  sufficient  immediately  to  induce  inflammation,  it  strongly 
predisposes  to  that  condition,  as  proved  by  the  frequency  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  in  the  latter  stages.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  cause 
gives  rise  immediately  to  nervous  disorder  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  for 
this  not  nnfrequently  exists  without  any  inflammation  whatever  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  is  the  first  effect  produced. 
Usually  the  catarrhal  and  spasmodic,  in  other  words  the  inflammatory  and 
the  nervous  effects,  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  not  nnfrequently  conjointly ; 
but  the  cause  may  operate  exclusively  in  either  of  these  directions ;  for  cases 
occur  in  which  the  peculiar  spasmodic  phenomena  are  uncomplicated,  while 
others  have  been  observed,  in  all  probability  ascribable  to  the  same  epidemic 
cause,  which  have  been  catarrhal  throughout.  Some  have  ascribed  the  com- 
plaint to  inflammation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  have  even  found  that 
nerve  inflamed  after  death ;  but  other  close  observers  have  searched  in  vain 
for  this  condition  of  things,  through  a  long  series  of  dissections. 

Treaiment. — In  simple  cases  of  hooping-cough,  without  violent  symptoms, 
little  treatment  is  requisite.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
disease  runs  its  course  to  a  favourable  termination,  with  very  little,  if  any, 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  its  severer  forms,  however, 
treatment  is  often  highly  useful  in  alleviating  the  symptoms,  and,  in  compli- 
cated cases,  is  frequently  indispensable  to  safety. 

In  the  early  stage,  if  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  moderate,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  mild  cathartic,  as  castor  oil,  magnes\g^  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesia,  and  afterwards  small  doses  of  ipecacnanha  or  antimonial  wine,  a1 
intervals.  But,  should  fever  be  present,  with  signs  of  bronchial  inflamn 
it  will  be  proper  to  administer  a  fnll  purgative  dose  of  calomel ;  th 
four  grains,  for  example,  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  to  be  follow 
castor  oil,  if  it  should  not  operate  freely.  This  cathartic  may  be  repei 
a  few  days,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  abate.  When  the  broncl 
very  decided,  with  some  pain  in  coughing,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ai 
sonorous  or  sibilant  rale  under  auscultation,  blood  may  be  taken  frc 
arm,  or  locally  from  the  breast  by  leeches,  or  from  both,  according 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  But  the  practi 
should  always  remember,  while  depleting  in  this  disease,  that  the  loss  of 
cannot  check  its  course,  and  that  sufficient  strength  should  be  presei 
bear  the  patient  through.  lie  will,  therefore,  take  less  blood  than  ic 
of  original  inflammation  having  the  same  seat,  and  the  same  grade. 

When  the  spasmodic  symptoms  appear,  other  remedies  are  re( 
They  may  be  either  such  as  by  stimulating  the  nervous  system  tend  to 
ize  its  actions,  and  thus  obviate  the  irregular  distribution  of  influence 
causes  spasm,  or  such  as  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centn 
render  them  less  susceptible  to  the  exciting  or  irritating  cause.  Hen< 
nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  the  narcotics,  have  been  fooi 
fnl.  The  former  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  preferable,  as  less  HI 
promote  any  pre-existing  disposition  to  cerebral  disease ;  but  the  tw 
often  be  happily  conjoined.  The  use  of  these  should  not,  as  a  genera 
be  commenced  with,  until  any  existing  fever  or  bronchial  inflammatioi 
have  been  removed.  When  these  symptoms  linger  in  connection  wi 
spasmodic,  it  will  be  preferable  to  precede  the  antispasmodics  and  na; 
by  occasional  emetic  doses  of  tpeooot/a/i/ia,  in  violent  cases  everyday  oi 
other  day,  with  smaller  doses  every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  interval 
to  sustain  a  very  slight  degree  of  nausea.  Should  the  bronchitis  be  cc 
rable,  and  especially  if  croup  should  coexist,  or  be  threatened,  tartar  < 
may  be  preferred  to  ipecacuanha,  in  reference  both  to  its  emetic  and 
ant  action.  Lobelia^  too,  may  be  employed  in  the  latter  case  with 
propriety.  The  daffodil  (Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus),  which  has  be 
commended  in  hooping-cough,  probably  acts  in  the  same  way.  Emetic 
cines  arc  useful  by  relaxing  the  si>asm,  depressing  general  arterial  excit( 
and  promoting  expectoration.  They  may  be  aided  by  the  frequent 
hot pedilui'ia  or  the  warm  haUi.  When  fever  has  disappeared,  and  ti 
per  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  only  remain,  recourse  may  be  had 
antisi)asmodics ;  and,  if  there  be  any  doubt  upon  the  point,  the  use  of 
may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  emetic  medicines. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  nervous  stimulants  that  I  have  employed  is  c 
tida.  It  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grain 
child  two  years  old,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  dtay,  or,  in  severe  ca 
often  as  every  two  or  three  hours.  Though  disagreeable  at  first,  i 
ceases  to  be  so  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  little  patient  a: 
for  tlie  repetition  of  his  dose.  It  has  been  recommended  also  by  inji 
and,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  an  application  to  the  spine;  but  these 
of  administration  are  unnecessary,  when  it  is  supported  well  by  the  sto 
Garlic  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  assafetida,  when  this  is 
hand,  or  may  from  any  cause  be  forbidden.  Strong  coffee  is  said  t( 
proved  very  serviceable.  Other  antisi)asmodics,  which  have  had  more  < 
reputation  in  the  complaint,  are  mutik,  artificial  musk,  castor,  val 
camphor,  ammonia,  oil  of  amber,  DiiipeVs  animal  oil,  and  cochineai 

Of  the  narcotics,  belladonna  has  the  highest  reputation.     It  appea 
deed,  from  much  highly  respectable  testimony,  both  of  European  and 
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rican  practitioners,  to  exercise  a  rery  powerfal  influence  orer  the  disease. 
Little  good,  however,  can  be  expected  from  it  until  it  has  giveh  some  obvi- 
ous sign  of  its  action,  as  dryness  of  the  fauces,  vertigo,  or  dimness  of  vision ; 
and  it  should  therefore  be  pushed  to  this  point.  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late 
of  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  now  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  physicians  to  employ  the  remedy  in  this  country,  and  has  found  it 
very  successful,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  it  so  as  to  dilate  the 
pupil.  The  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of 
a  grain  of  the  extract,  twice  or  three  times  a  day  to  begin  with,  and  gradu- 
ally increased,  if  necessary,  until  it  produces  its  peculiar  effects.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  occasional  great  strength  of  the  extract  render  it  advisable  to  begin 
with  a  very  small  dose.  The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  from  the  external 
as  from  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  is  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  between  the  shoulders,  I  have  seen  a  plas- 
ter of  this  kind  act  like  a  charm  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  pertussis ;  but 
alarming  convulsions  came  on ;  and,  though  these  ultimately  yielded,  and 
the  patient  recovered,  I  have  since  been  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of 
the  remedy.  The  connection,  however,  in  this  case,  may  have  been  merely 
accidental.'*'  Various  other  narcotics  have  been  employed  in  hooping-cough. 
Among  them  are  opiums  hyoscyamus^  coniunif  extrtict  of  Lactitca  viroaa  or 
lactucarium^  and  dulcamara.  Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  in 
allaying  cough ;  but  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  apt  to  check  mu- 
cous secretion,  and  consequently  to  prevent  expectoration.  Still,  it  may  be 
occasionally  used  with  advantage  in  connection  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic,  and  other  expectorants.  It  has  been  recommended,  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  as  an  endermic  application  to  the  throat.  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  has  been  very  highly  praised.  It  does,  in  fact,  appear  to 
exercise  a  favourable  influence  in  the  disease ;  but  its  strength  is  so  uncertain, 
and  it  is  so  dangerous  in  overdoses,  that  it  is  scarcely  an  advisable  remedy, 
especially  when  we  have  so  many  others  much  safer,  and  not  less  effectud. 
Cherry-laurel  water,  which  is  identical  in  effect  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  has 
been  used  in  Europe,  both  by  the  mouth,  and  by  inhalation. 

The  tonics  which  often  prove  efficient  remedies  in  the  purely  nervous  af- 
fections, have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this,  especially  at 
a  somewhat  advanced  period,  when  the  system  has  begun  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  The  mineral  tonics  have  usually  been  pre- 
ferred. Of  these,  oxide  of  zinc,  in  the  dose,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  subcarbon- 
ate  of  iron  in  the  quantity  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours, 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  in  that  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  daily,  have  been  especially 
commended.  Nitric  acid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnoldi,  is  affirmed  by  Dr. 
O.  D.  Oibbs,  in  his  treatise  on  hooping-cough,  to  "shorten  the  disease  almost 
as  effectually  as  quiniadoes  intermittent  fever."  (See  Lond,  Med,  Times  and 
Qnz,,  July,  1864,  p.  118.)  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Oibbs  that,  when  glucosuria 
attends  the  disease,  it  disappears  under  the  use  of  this  acid  {Lancet,  Am. 
ed.,  April,  1858,  p.  345.)  Among  the  substances  which  have  enjoyed  more 
or  less  reputation,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  also  been  considerably  employed, 
and  probably  quite  as  effectually  as  the  mineral  tonics. 

We  should  perhaps  be  no  great  losers,  were  we  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  two  stages  of  hooping-cough,  to  the  remedies  ahready 

*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  this 
remedy  is  asserted  to  be  extremely  efficacious  in  shortening  the  disease,  and  numerous 
oases  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  {Am,  Jtmrn,  of  Med,  SeL,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  868.) 
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I  enumerated.     The  practitioner  will  select  from  among  them  those  wh 

*  may  deem  nfost  efficient,  and  variouslj  combine  them  to  answer  differ 

dications.     Thus,  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
-  the  emetics  may  be  combined  with  the  antispasmodics  and  narcotics ; 

latter  stages,  when  debility  has  supervened,  tonics  may  take  the  pi 
emetics ;  and  in  all  stages,  should  the  bowels  be  confmed,  and  the  me< 
employed  to  meet  other  indications  not  have  the  effect  of  opening  thei 
aiives  should  be  added  to  the  other  remedies.  On  the  whole,  of  the  e 
I  should  prefer  ipecacuanha,  of  the  antispasmodics  assafetida,  of  the  na 
hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  or  opium,  of  the  tonics  sulphate  of  quinia, 
acid,  or  one  of  the  chalybeates,  and  of  the  laxatives,  castor  oil,  rhubi 
magnesia.  In  connection  with  this  course  of  medicines,  occasional  re 
may  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  antacids^  when  the  stomach  or  bow 
disordered ;  and  hence  the  preference  given  to  magnesia  as  a  laxative, 
when  laxatives  are  not  required,  the  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  of  so< 
of  potassa  should  be  used.  These  have  had  much  reputation  in  hooping 
independently  of  their  antacid  *  properties,  and  have  been  considerab] 
in  liquid  mixtures  with  cochineal.  If  to  the  above  measures  we  add  1 
of  the  MYirm  bath^  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours  at  a  t 
bad  spasmodic  cases,  when  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  distr 
we  shall  have  completed  the  round  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  others  which  have  been  st 
commended ;  as  some  of  them  may  undoubtedly  be  occasionally  nsefi 
the  practitioner  may  know  where  to  resort,  when  he  has  ineffectua 
hausted  the  usual  remedies.  Among  those  of  mineral  origin  may  be 
tioncd,  solution  of  ar^emte  of  potcLssa,  iodide  of  potassium^  aceta 
suh-acelaJte  of  lead,  alum*  sulphur,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium;  i 
the  vegetable,  tannic  acid,  the  misletoe  of  the  oak  in  the  dose  of 
twelve  grains  for  a  child,  and  nux  vomica;  and  of  the  animal,  coi 
oil,  and  tincture  of  cantliarides.  Dr.  P.  J.  Hynes,  of  Nottingham 
land,  states  that  he  invariably  cuts  short  the  disease,  in  the  course  of 
days,  by  tincture  of  cantharides,  given  so  as  to  produce  and  main 
moderate  strangury.  (Lancet,  July,  1856,  p.  87.)  Local  irritation  l 
ters,  tartar  emetic,  &(•.,  has  had  strenuous  advocates,  though  in  g 
it  is  in  little  favour,  unless  in  cases  of  obvious  inflammation,  whethe 
toral,  encephalic,  or  al)dominal.  Pustulation  by  tartar  emetic  is  haze 
and  a  case  uf  death  from  this  cause,  consequent  upon  sloughing  and  i 
tion,  is  recorded.  (Diet,  dc  Mrd,,  ix.  41.)  Inhalationa  have  also  be 
sorted  to,  and  promise  some  temporary  benefit.  The  substances  u 
this  way,  among  others,  have  been  cJierry -laurel  xcater,  added  in  the 
tity  of  a  fluidrachm  to  the  warm  water  employed,  camphor,  tar,  be 
galbanura,  and  nitrous  acid  vapours.  Ether  and  chloroform  have  re 
been  recommended,  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  used  with 
advantage;  but  it  requires  much  caution,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
flional  fatal  results  of  inhalation,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  t 
life.  Dr.  K.  Wat.son,  of  Glasgow,  recommends  the  application  of  a  ; 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior  of  the  lar}'nx,  as  in  chronic 
gitis ;  having  cured  the  complaint,  in  several  instances,  by  this  remedy 
Month.  Journ.,  Dec.  1849,  p.  1290.)  Vaccination  appears  to  have  ex< 
a  decided  influence  in  modifying  or  arresting  the  disease,  and  maybe  re 
to,  in  cases  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  undergone  this  process.     Dr. 

*  Drs.  J.  F.  Meigs  and  I).  F.  Condie,  in  their  respective  works  on  the  disc 
children,  speak  very  decidedly  of  the  eflicacy  of  alum.     Dr.  Meigs  has  found 
ellicaciouH  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  than  any  other  remedy  that 
used.  {^Note  to  the  fourth  edition.) 
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Madison,  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  believing  the  disease  to  originate  in  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  near  the  orifices  of  the  pnenmogastrie  and  phrenic  nerves, 
treats  it  with  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  finds  this  remedy  speedily 
and  permanently  effectual.  In  most  cases,  a  single  application  is  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.  (N,  J,  Med.  Reporter ,  v.  124,  from  the  Western  Lancet.) 

In  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease,  the  same  remedies  may  be  employed 
as  previously,  in  gradually  diminishing  quantities,  as  the  pecidiar  symptoms 
decline.  Should  a  troublesome  cough  remain  in  this  stage,  it  may  be  treated 
with  the  stimulant  expectorants,  combined  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  as  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Debility  must  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate  use  of 
tonics.  But  what  is  chiefly  required  is  care  to  avoid  causes  of  inflammatory 
attacks,  to  which  the  child  is  now  very  liable. 

Should  convulsions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  complaint,  without  fever, 
heat  of  head,  or  other  signs  of  dangerous  cerebral  disease,  assafetida  should 
be  given  by  injection,  garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  feet,  frictions  with  garlic 
and  brandy  made  along  the  spine,  and  the  body  inmiersed,  if  necessary,  in  a 
warm  bath.  Should  they  be  simply  threatened,  the  same  use  may  be  made 
of  garlic,  while  assafetida  or  Hoflmann's  anodyne,  with  or  without  a  little 
laudanum  or  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  If  the  convulsions 
are  connected  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  stimulating  applications  to  the  feet.  In  such  cases,  narcotics  must 
be  avoided.  A  bolder  practice  would  be  indicated,  should  the  symptoms 
threaten  an  attack  of  meningitis.  (See  Meningilia.)  Severe  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies  demanded  by  these  affections 
occurring  originally ;  except  that  bleeding  should  be  less  freely  employed. 
The  most  efficient  remedy,  under  these  circumstances,  next  to  a  due  amount 
of  depletion,  is  calomel  given  in  purgative  doses,  daily,  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  cases  of  fever 
connected  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  primse  vis,  leeches  to  the 
abdomen,  emollient  cataplasms,  refrigerant  diaphoretics,  warm  baths,  demul- 
cent drinks,  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  small 
doses  of  calomel,  are  suitable  remedies. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  there  are  various  points  of  regimen  and  man- 
agement which  require  attention,  independently  of  the  use  of  medicines.  One 
important  rule  is,  that,  when  very  young,  the  patient  should  be  sedulously 
watched ;  as  there  might  be  danger  of  strangulation  in  the  paroxysm.  The 
infant,  as  soon  as  the  cough  begins,  should  be  raised  to  the  upright  position ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  the  nurse  should  remove  by  her  finger  the 
mucus  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  fauces.  The  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
may  sometimes  be  abated  by  inducing  the  child  to  drink  a  little  cold  water, 
or  some  cool  demulcent  beverage ;  and,  when  suffocation  is  threatened  by  the 
violence  of  the  spasm,  this  may  often  be  relaxed  by  dashing  a  little  cold  water 
into  the  face,  or,  according  to  Williams,  by  blowing  into  the  ear.  The  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  biliary  secretion,  if  deranged,  corrected 
by  appropriate  means.  During  dentition,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  If  swollen,  they  should  be  lanced  freely ;  and,  if  they  still  remain 
inflamed  and  painful,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  near  the  angle  of  the  jaws, 
and  blisters  behind  the  ears.  The  diet  should  vary  with  the  stage  and  the 
degree  of  excitement.  It  should  consist,  in  the  early  stage,  chiefly  of  vege- 
table substances  with  or  without  milk ;  at  a  more  advanced  period,  of  the 
same  materials  with  milk  freely,  and  a  little  of  the  lightest  kind  of  meat,  as 
the  boiled  breast  of  fowl,  soft  boiled  cgg^  &c. ;  and,  in  the  end,  when  the 

Ctient  is  debilitated,  of  the  most  nutritious  food.    Whatever  is  taken  should 
of  easy  digestion.    Should  inflammation  at  any  time  superrene,  the  di0t 
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Bhoold  be  strictly  yegetable.     The  child  should  be  clothed  with  flann 

the  skin.    In  the  catarrhal  stage,  he  should  be  confined  to  a  uniform  te 

tore ;  but,  when  the  disease  has  become  purely  spasmodic,  frequent  ex 

I  1  to  fresh  dry  air,  even  in  winter,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  often  highly 

Damp  should  always  be  ayoided.  In  protracted  cases,  or  those  with  a ' 
convalescence,  the  cure  is  promoted  by  a  change  of  residence,  as  fron 
to  the  country,  or  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another ;  and,  in  the 
great  good  may  be  expected  from  removal  to  a  warm  climate. 
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Jrtick  III 

NERVOUS  COUGH. 

Now  and  then  we  meet,  both  in  children  and  adults,  with  a  cough 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  recognized  disease.  It  is  not  attended  esse 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  of  catarrh.  There  is  no  evidence  whaU 
inflammation,  or  even  vascular  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  respiratoi 
sages.  None  of  the  morbid  sounds,  whether  of  the  dry  or  moist  cha 
are  necessarily  detected  in  the  chest  It  is  obviously  a  purely  nervoui 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  run  the  course,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  the 
liar  symptoms  of  hooping-cough.  It  is  the  characteristic,  and  som 
only  observable  sign  of  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  respiratory : 
or  their  centres,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  diseases. 

The  cough  is  almost  always  dry,  unless  in  instances  in  which,  after 
lent  paroxysm,  some  mucus  is  thrown  up,  consequent  upon  the  excr 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the  same  way  as  expectoration  results 
paroxysm  of  laughter.  In  other  respects,  it  is  liable  to  all  possible 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  single,  short,  and  at  uncertain  and  distant  int 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  incessant,  leaving  the  patient  scarcely  any  r 
days  and  weeks  together,  except  when  interrupted  by  sleep.  I  have 
a  young  lady  affected  with  it  in  this  form  for  months,  with  occasional 
vfds  of  brief  duration.  In  this  case,  it  had  a  uniform  character,  cob 
evenly  onward,  sometimes  almost  as  regularly  as  the  breathing,  and 
peculiar  loud,  hollow  sound,  which  could  often  be  heard  in  the  adj 
house.  In  such  eases,  it  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  any  cause 
strongly  engages  the  attention,  or  excites  the  feelings.  It  is  even  cl 
for  a  time  by  eating.  In  other  instances,  the  cough  assumes  a  paro: 
character,  sometimes  closely  resembling  that  of  hooping-cough.  When 
form,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  night,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  excee 
troublesome  l)y  interrupting  sleep.  Not  unfrequently  it  bears  so  clos 
semblance  to  the  pough  of  the  earlier  stages  of  catarrh,  as  to  be  disting 
only  by  the  absence  of  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  aff 
and  by  resisting  the  remedies  to  which  it  very  generally  yields. 

The  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  i 
and  children,  though  it  may  occur  also  in  adult  males.  It  is  often,  no 
the  result  of  an  hysterical  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  hav 
it  associated  with  tenderness  of  the  spine  between  the  scapulie.  I  ha\ 
it  also  apparently  the  result  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  irritation.  Ve 
quently  such  a  cough  proceeds  from  gastric  or  other  abdominal  dis< 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  nervous  connections  of  the  abdominal  i 
with  the  larynx,  through  the  medium  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympa 
Sometimes  it  probably  depends  upon  primary  or  secondary  organic  d 
of  the  par  vagum,  recurrent,  or  spinal  accessory  nerve.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  it  cannot  be  traced. 
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When  Dot  associated  with  any  other  disease,. it  almost  always  either  sub- 
sides spontaneously  in  the  end,  or  yields  readily  to  remedies.  In  the  uncom- 
plicated affection,  I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  assafetida.  To  this 
remedy  it  will  often  give  way  immediately,  after  having  long  resisted  all  the 
treatment  usually  applied  to  catarrhal  affections.  The  other  antispasmodics 
are  also  more  or  less  efficient ;  and  musk,  so  powerful  as  a  remedy  in  hiccough, 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  useful  here.  Gkrlic,  externally  and  intemidly, 
may  be  used  advantageously,  especially  in  the  cases  of  young  children.  The 
narcotics  may  also  be  appealed  to,  and  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  beneficial 
in  cases  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  Leeches  or  cups  to  the  spine,  followed  by 
blisters  or  antimonial  pustulation,  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  hyBtericfd 
cases ;  and  wine  of  colchicum  with  morphia,  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty 
origin.  When  the  cough  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  dyspeptic  or  other  ab- 
dominal disease,  it  yields  with  the  cause  which  produced  it  General  debility, 
if  existing,  must  be  corrected  by  the  usual  means. 


ASTHMA. 

Syn. — Spasmodic  Attkma. 

Asthma,  as  the  term  is  here  employed,  is  a  disease  characterized  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  depending  on  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  without  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
fever,  or  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart 

The  name  has  been  very  indefinitely  applied.  It  would  seem  often  to 
have  been  used  synonymously  with  dytfpnoea ;  but  this  use  of  it  is  clearly 
incorrect  Dyspnoea  is  not  a  disease ;  bat  a  mere  sjrmptom,  which  may  occur 
in  various  diseases ;  and,  indeed,  is  occasioned  by  whatever  interferes,  in  any 
way,  with  the  due  arterialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Compression  of 
the  air-cells,  as  in  pleuritic  and  pericardial  effusion ;  solidification  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  as  in  pneumonia ;  excess  of  liquid  secretion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  in  bronchitis  ;  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  in  phthisis ; 
mere  congestion  of  the  lungs,  as  in  cardiac  diseases ;  and  even  deficient  in- 
nervation, as  in  various  malignant  affections,  may  all  produce  it  Frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  as  much  a  disease  as  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, is  not  asthma.  Formerly,  in  consequence  of  defective  means  of  diagno- 
sis, many  cases  of  dyspnoea  could  not  be  traced  to  their  origin  in  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  and  were  thrown  together  into  the  same  category  with 
true  asthma,  because  it  was  not  known  where  else  to  place  them.  This  diffi- 
culty is  now  removed ;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  auscultation  and  percussion, 
to  refer  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  truly  asthmatic,  to  its  proper  source,  and 
thus  to  give  greater  precision  to  our  conceptions  of  this  disease. 

The  pathological  condition  proper  to  asthma,  is  that  constriction  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  which  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  or 
other  organic  lesion,  and  even  of  congestion,  and  which,  though  not  positively 
demonstrated  to  depend  upon  muscular  contraction,  is  generally  believed  to 
do  so,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  spasmodic.  But  every  case  of  constriction 
of  this  kind  is  not  included  in  asthma.  Bronchial  spasm  is  a  frequent  and 
subordinate  attendant  upon  other  diseases  of  a  much  more  serious  character, 
as  in  cases  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  is  here  the  prominent 
affection;  the  one  fromi  which  danger  is  apprehended,  and  to  which  treatment 
is  directeid.  It  would  be  as  inappropriate  to  rank  such  cases  with  asthma,  as 
YOL.  L  56 
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to  give  the  name  of  colic  to  every  painful  spasm  of  the  bowels,  at 
upon  enteritis.  It  is  only  when  the  spasm,  whether  in  the  respin 
alimentary  passag:es,  is  the  predominant  affection,  that  it  is  entitled 
as  a  disease,  and  take  the  name,  in  the  one  case,  of  asthma,  and  in  th 
of  colic.  Those  cases,  therefore,  even  of  spasmodic  and  paro.xysn 
pncea,  in  which  bronchial  inflammation  is  the  most  important  cons 
are  not,  in  this  work,  treated  of  as  examples  of  asthma,  bnt  are  refl 
bronchitis.  (See  Bronchitis.)  In  some  instances,  there  is  reason  to 
that  asthma  is  purely  nervous  or  functional,  and  quite  independent 
other  disease ;  but  it  is  probably  more  frequently  associated  with  som< 
of  bronchial  inflammation  or  other  organic  affection,  which  serves  t 
into  action.  In  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  lose  its  claim  to  be  consic 
the  disease,  so  long  as  the  exciting  cause  is  merely  subordinate. 

Symptoms,  Course,  dtc, — The  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  often  precede 
longer  or  shorter  time,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  by 
premonitory  symptoms,  which  warn  the  experienced  patient  of  its  aji 
Among  these  symptoms  %re  languor,  heaviness  of  the  head,  drows 
headache,  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  strictur 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  copious  discharge  oj 
urine.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  sudden  and  withoi 
ing.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  night,  most  frequently  between  bedt 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  patient  starts  out  of  sleep  into 
posture,  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  compression  of  the  chest,  ai 
diflficulty  in  breathing.  The  air  seems  as  if  excluded  from  the  lui 
violent  and  even  convulsive  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  are 
order  to  expand  the  chest.  A  peculiar  wheezing  noise  is  made  in  br 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Yet,  notwithstanc 
expansive  efforts  of  the  muscles,  the  chest  sometimes  appears  contn 
consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs,  and  a  hollow  in  the  epigas 
produced  by  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  Expiration  : 
less  difficult  and  painful  than  inspiration.  Under  a  sense  of  impendii 
cation,  the  patient  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  for  cool  and  fresh 
the  least  semblance  of  restriction  in  this  respect  is  insupportable.  II 
that  every  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  air  should  be  opened  ;  and  oftei 
to  the  door  or  window,  and  even  leans  ov(*r  the  window-sill  with  his  li 
trunk  projecting,  in  the  vain  search  of  breath.  It  is  surprising  how  \ 
body  is  sometimes  thus  exposed,  very  imperfectly  covered,  to  the  col 
winter,  without  any  injurious  consequence,  l^ut  a  similar  impunit; 
known  to  attend  ex])osure,  under  other  forms  of  great  nervous  exc 
The  countenance  of  the  ])atient.  and  his  general  movements  exi)ress 
Bcrihable  anxiety  and  distress.  It  seems  to  him  as  though  he  c< 
possibly  live.  A  ("onimon  and  characteristic  position  is  with  the  elbo 
the  knees,  and  the  head  between  the  hands.  There  is  occasionallv  an 
to  cough  ;  but  it  is  in)j>erf(?ct,  in  consequence  of  impeded  respiration, 
ing  is  equally  im])errect  and  ditticult.  The  jmlse  is  often  small,  feel 
gular,  andfreciuent,  with  ]>alj)itations  of  the  heart;  but  occasionally  1 
pulse  and  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  nearly  or  (piite  healthy.  Th 
either  pale  or  flushed,  or  one  and  the  other  alteniately ;  the  eyes  ari 
nent ;  the  extremities  often  cool ;  and  the  head  and  breast  covered  wit 
sweat.  The  urine,  during  the  paro.xysni,  is  pale  and  abundant,  bu 
clo.<je,  becfomes  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  sometimes  deposits  a 
sediment.  The  bowels  arc,  in  some  instances,  suddenly  relaxed  at  th 
ning  of  the  attack.  After  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  symptoms  g 
subside,  usually  with  a  copious  expecrt oration  of  mucus,  though  so 
without  this  accompaniment.     In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  is  so 
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called  dry  cLsthma^  in  the  former,  when  the  expectoration  is  abundant,  humid 
or  humoral  asthma;  thongh  the  latter  name  is  more  frequently  applied  to  a 
variety  of  chronic  bronchitis  already  described.  (See  Brojichorrhasa,  p.  888.) 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  usually  falls  into  sleep, 
and  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  feels  himself  comparatively  well. 

But  the  symptoms  do  not  wholly  disappear.  Soreness  of  the  muscles,  and 
occasionally  neuralgic  pains  are  experienced.  Some  feeling  of  constriction, 
and  perhaps  a  little  wheezing,  continue  through  the  day;  and  the  dyspnoea  is 
greatly  increased  by  muscular  exertion,  and  by  the  horizontal  posture.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  weight  and  distension  of  the  stomach  after  eating, 
and  of  other  dyspeptic  symptoms.  In  the  following  night,  another  paroxysm 
occurs  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first,  and  with  the  same  declension 
towards  morning.  This  alternation  of  exacerbation  at  night  and  remission 
in  the  day  is  repeated  for  several  days,  usually  less  than  a  week ;  when  the 
paroxysms,  which  have  been  gradually  abating,  cease  altogether,  and  leave 
the  patient  in  his  ordinary  health.  There  is  still,  however,  some  occasional 
dyspnoea ;  or  at  least  this  condition  is  broughtjon  by  causes  which  do  not 
alfect  other  persons,  showing  the  existence  of  a  morbid  predisposition. 

Early  in  the  course  of  asthma,  there  is  often  no  return  of  the  phenomena 
above  described  for  a  long  time.  A  year,  or  even  several  years  may  elapse, 
before  the  patient  experiences  another  succession  of  paroxysms ;  but  more 
frequently  they  return  at  the  end  of  six,  four,  or  two  months,  and  sometimes 
recur  monthly,  thongh  the  interval  is  seldom  regpilar.  In  general,  they  in- 
crease in  frequency  with  the  duration  of  the  complaint ;  till  at  length,  in 
some  instances,  they  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  causes,  and  the  patient 
is  never  free  from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  physical  sig^nSf  percussion  is  usually  clear  throughout  the 
chest  during  the  paroxysm,  when  there  is  no  complication ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  ear  applied  to  the  thorax  is  sensible 
of  little  sound  from  the  entering  air;  only  a  faint  respiratory  murmur,  and 
occasionally  a  degree  of  sibilant  or  wheezing  sound  being  heard.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  constriction  appears 
now  and  then  to  take  place,  during  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard 
as  in  health,  but  it  soon  becomes  faint  again.     My  friend.  Dr.  Fitzwilliam 
Sargent,  informs  me  that,  in  several  cases  of  asthma,  he  has  observed  that, 
towards  the  close  of  inspiration,  or  even  after  this  has  apparently  ceased, 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  begin  to  be  heard,  and  soon  spread  all  over  the 
lung,  denoting  that  the  spasm  of  the  smaller  tubes  has  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air ;  and  the  same  sounds  are  continued  through  the  expiration.     Ac- 
cording to  Laennec,  if  a  patient  be  induced  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  short 
time,  or  to  count  aloud  as  many  numbers  as  possible  without  stopping,  and 
Uien  quietly  to  commence  breathing  again,  the  spasm  appears  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  into  relaxation,  and  the  air  can  be  heard  entering  all  parts  of 
the  lungs  for  the  next  breath  or  two,  after  which  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
returns.    This  phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  bronchia.     Forbes  states  that,  during  expiration,  sound  is 
perceptible  over  the  whole  chest,  even  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  lungs ;  not 
the  sound  of  healthy  respiration,  but  a  loud  sibilant  or  dry  sonorous  rale, 
corresponding  with  the  wheezing  noise  usually  heard  in  the  paroxysm. 
(Cyclop,  of  Pxact  Med.)     According  to  Williams,  the  same  diminution  of 
respiratory  sound  is  found  in  the  intervals  as  during  the  paroxysm,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree ;  and  a  similar  relaxation,  upon  holding  the  breath, 
shows  that  the  affection  is  still  spasmodic.  (  Tweedie's  Syst,  of  PracL  Med,) 
When  asthma  is  uncomplicated,  it  often  continues  for  a  great  length  of 
time  withoat  materiallj  impairing  the  health  in  other  respects;  and  patients 
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sometimes  carry  the  disease  into  extreme  old  age.  It  has,  indeed 
thought  by  some  to  contribute  to  longevity  by  warding  off  other  affw 
but  this  may  well  be  doubted.  Very  often  it  is  associated  with  orgai 
eases,  either  accidental,  or  standing  towards  the  asthma  in  the  rela 
cause  or  effect  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  diseases  of  the  hea 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  either  of  the 
be  the  result  of  asthma.  The  pulmonary  circulation  being  im]>eded 
constricted  state  of  the  bronchia,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  right  c 
of  the  heart,  which  may  thus  suffer  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  As 
physema,  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  under  the  convulsive  action  of  tli 
cles  of  inspiration,  while  the  constriction  of  the  bronchia  lessens  the  f 
bulk  of  the  lungs,  and  impedes  the  entrance  of  air  from  without,  cans 
contained  in  the  vesicles  to  expand,  and  thus  to  produce  their  dils 
When,  in  asthma,  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  interv 
tween  the  paroxysms  are  free  from  dyspncea,  should  emphysema  com< 
may  be  safely  considered  as  a  result  of  the  spasmodic  affection. 

Appearances  after  Death, — It  is  asserted  that,  in  many  instani 
lesions  have  been  found  after  death  in  asthmatic  patients,  which  could  { 
for  the  disease.  But,  as  the  uncomplicated  eases  scarcely  ever  prove  c 
fatal,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  making  the  requisite  examination, 
in  instances  in  which  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  some  other  ace 
malady.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  c 
a  great  variety  of  lesions  have  been  observed,  of  which  it  is  often  imp 
to  say  whether  they  had  any  essential  connection  with  the  disease,  oi 
whether  the  connection  was  that  of  cause  or  of  effect.  The  only  organi 
tions  which  must  be  regarded  as  direct  causes  of  the  asthmatic  sympto 
lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  par  vagum,  either  original  or 
quent  upon  neighbouring  tumours.  All  these  are  occasionally  obsen 
Cannes, — A  peculiar  predisposition  is  generally  necessary  to  the  proi 
of  asthma  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  These  causes  may  ope 
equal  degree  upon  great  numbers  of  individuals,  and  yet  occasion  ast 
but  a  very  few.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  predisposition,  it  is  not 
determine.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  consists  in  some  inap 
ble  modiiication  of  the  nervous  constituents  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  oi 
par  vagum,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  influence  ol 
is  extended  to  tlie  respiratory  apparatus. 

The  predisposition  is  sometimes  hereditary.  Tlie  congenital  shape 
chest,  or  of  the  glottis,  lias  been  sup]»osed  to  have  some  influence  in  : 
duction.  I  believe  that  it  is  often  connected  or  identical  with  the  g 
rheumatic  diatlic'sis;  and  that  the  paroxysm  is  nothing  more  than  nr 
of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism,  afl'ecting  the  respiratory  organs.  A 
general  mobility  or  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  such,  for  exan 
occurs  in  hysteria,  may  be  suj>posed  to  be  favourable  to  the  productio 
asthmatic  ])redis])osition.  Indeed,  asthma  is  sometimes  probably  i 
more  than  hysteria  in  the  lungs.  It  may  occasionally  be  traced  prettv 
to  spinal  irritation,  indicated  by  tenderness  upon  pressure  of  one  or  i 
the  spinous  processes.  A  similar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  ma; 
bly  be  induced  by  causes  of  an  exhausting  or  debilitating  nature,  such 
cessive  vcnery  or  masturbation,  habitual  mental  depression,  habitual  ind 
of  any  of  the  stronger  passions,  i»rofu8e  evacuations,  protracted  illn( 
the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  said  that  persons  much  exj) 
irritating  inhalations  whether  in  the  form  of  gas,  vapours,  or  dust,  ar 
liarly  liai)le  to  asthma.  I  suspect  that,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
position  has  existed,  the  result  of  these  causes  has  rather  been  bro 
attended  with  more  or  less  bronchial  spasm,  than  true  asthma.     A 
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predisposing  cause  is  said  to  exist  in  those  professions  which  reqnire  in  their 
exercise  violent  and  continued  respiratoij  effmrts ;  but,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions as  aboTe  stated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dyspnoea  is  in  these  cases 
ascribable  to  emphTsema  of  the  Inngs.  It  is  difficult  to  detennine  how  much 
inflnence  climate  maj  have  in  the  production  of  the  asthmatic  predisposition. 
The  disease  would  seem  to  preTail  most  in  moderately  cold  and  moist  regions ; 
though  it  is  said  to  be  freqi^nt  also  in  yerj  cold  and  yerj  hot  climates.  But 
the  accounts  of  writers  are  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point. 

All  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  middle  age, 
rarely  attacks  joung  children,  and,  though  occasionallj  found  in  the  old,  sel- 
dom originates  in  advanced  life.  It  is  more  freqi^nt  in  men  than  women, 
except  in  old  age,  when  it  is  said  to  preyail  about  equally  in  both. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  probably  cold.  Hence,  the 
paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  winter.  Exposure  to  a  yeiy  hot  air,  and  the 
hot  bath  sometimes  induce  them.  It  is  said  that  asthmatic  patients  are 
peculiariy  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspncea  immediately  before  a  thunder-gust,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  electricity.  Patients  are  sometimes 
affected  by  what  appear  to  be  whimsical  causes.  Thus,  the  change  from  light 
to  darkness,  the  remoyal  from  one  apartment  to  another  not  obyiously  differ- 
ent, an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  a  journey,  the  shutting  of  a  door,  the 
yery  alarm  of  an  expected  paroxysm,  are  said  to  have  induced  attacks.  With 
one  patient  a  cold  dry  air  agrees  best,  with  another  a  damp  air ;  some  can 
breathe  only  a  pure  atmosphere,  others  prefer  the  smoky  and  contaminated 
air  of  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  has  much  to  do 
in  directing  the  agency  of  various  reputed  causes.  Irritating  substances, 
whether  aeriform  or  solid,  may  excite  the  paroxysms  when  inhded.  In  pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies,  certain  odours,  as  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  new-mown 
hay,  produce  violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  sometimes  of  the  asthma- 
tic character.  A  nything  capable  of  irritating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  excite  a  paroxysm.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhages  or  other  habitual 
discharges,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  retroeessioQ 
of  goot  or  rheumatism,  and  various  derangements  of  stomach  consequent 
upon  dyspepsia,  especially  flatulence,  are  enumerated  among  the  causes. 

True  asthma  is  occasionaUy  found  associated  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  viscera.  More  firequently  these  induce  ordinary  dyspnoea,  with  or 
without  some  spasm  of  the  respiratory  passages.  In  order  that  they  may 
cause  asthma  proper,  they  must  act  on  a  predisposition  to  that  complaint 
Perhaps  not  one  case  in  one  hundred  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  consequent 
upon  pulmonary  diseases  deserves  to  be  called  asthma.  In  producing  this 
disease,  they  must  act  either  by  a  direct  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  or  the  nerves  which  supply  it,  or  by  producing  congestion  in  the 
membrane,  and  thus  secondarily  acting  upon  its  peculiar  nervous  susceptibili- 
ties. Tubercles  and  other  tumours  in  the  lungs  may  operate  in  the  former 
mode,  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  already  explained  how 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  asthma,  may 
be  the  result  of  that  affection.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  it  may  occasion 
dyspnoea ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  give  rise  to  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  When  the  two  complaints,  therefore,  are  associated,  if 
there  be  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them,  the  probabilities  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  asthma  as  the  caose.  Bronchitis  is  another  complaint 
very  often  connected  with  asthma ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  accom- 
paniment The  same  cause  which  excites  the  one,  will  be  very  apt  also  to 
excite  the  other ;  and  their  coincidence  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  inflammation,  once  established,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sustain  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchia,  and  thus  frr  act 
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as  a  cause  of  asthma  in  the  predisposed.  Should  the -inflammation  b< 
violent,  it  would  constitute  the  main  disease  ;  should  the  spasmodic  sym 
preponderate,  they  would  class  the  case  under  asthma ;  and  there  are 
sioual  instances  in  which  the  two  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  wo 
impossible  to  decide  in  which  category  the  particular  case  should  be  p 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  strong  analogy,  in  certain  rci 
between  asthma  and  gout.  Their  apparently  constitutional  nature,  the 
sition  of  the  attacks  to  recur  at  distant  but  gradually  diminishing  int< 
the  division  of  each  attack  into  nightly  paroxysms  with  marked  remisn 
the  day,  the  duration  of  the  early  spells  for  several  days  or  a  week,  ai 
general  incurability  of  the  two  diseases,  are  circumstances  calculated 
duce  the  suspicion  that  they  are  often  identical ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
may  often  be  simply  nervous  gout. 

FrognoHiif. — Asthma  is  occasionally  cured,  and  more  frequently  reli 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  being  once  est^iblished,  it  eoii 
with  more  or  less  frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  until  the  close 
When  uncomplicated,  it  is  almost  never  fatal,  notwithstanding  its  ap 
violence  ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  fatal  diseases ;  and 
is  rca.«<on  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  produces  them,  and  is  thus  the  i 
cause  of  death.  A  judgment,  therefore,  as  to  its  results,  in  any  par 
case,  must  be  founded  on  the  character  of  the  attendant  diseases. 

TreatmeyxL — There  are  two  prominent  indications  in  the  treatm 
asthma ;  one  to  relax  the  spasm,  the  other  to  correct  the  predisposition 
former  is  presented  in  the  paroxysm,  the  latter  in  the  interval. 

The  sym))toms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  so  strongly  suggest  the  i 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  blood-letting  is  apt  to  ji 
itself  to  the  mind  as  a  necessary  remedy.  Should  the  disease  be  assc 
with  considerable  bronchitis,  and  a  strong  excited  pulse,  this  remedy  ii 
employed  with  propriety;  but,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  or  of  d 
congestion,  and  when  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  rather  feeble  than  s 
it  should  be  avoided  as  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  One  of  \\\i 
e£fectual  means  of  producing  relaxation  is  the  use  of  emetic  tsabsfajwes. 
may  be  given  so  as  to  vomit,  or  merely  to  sustain  a  considerable  de^ 
nausea.  ij>ecacuanha  is  much  employed.  It  may  be  given  in  the  full 
dose,  and  nfler\varils,  if  decnied  necessary,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  nai 
Lobelia,  too,  has  great  reputation,  and  is  certainly  in  some  instance; 
effectual,  though  it  fails,  as  every  remedy  is  liable  to  do,  in  others.  I 
I  have  derived  more  advantage  from  it  than  from  any  other  single  m 
Tartar  emetic  and  sijuill  have  also  been  employed.  Colchicuni  adiiiini 
so  as  to  jn'uduce  moderate  nausea,  is  especially  applicable  to  gouty 
The  emetic  and  nauseating  treatment  generally  is  be>t  adapted  to  the  d 
when  associated  with  a  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Anli'spastno'lir.^  mv  often  very  useful  in  the  purely  si)asmotlic 
Ether,  assal'etida,  and  musk,  are  among  the  most  cfleetual  ;  and  th 
often  usefully  associated  with  one  of  the  salts  of  mori)hia.  They  a 
pecially  benelicial  in  hysterical  cases.  Strong  colVee  is  also  much  enip 
and  is  t)ften  serviceable.  It  shuuld  be  saturated,  and  a  cujjful  taken 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  As  it  loses  its  cflects  sonn.'what  upon  repe 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  abstain  from  it,s  habitual  use  at  meals. 

Certiiin  iinrcaluii  have  been  nmch  and  benelicially  employed.  Soni 
tion,  however,  is  requisite  hi  their  use.  When  the  asthma  is  associatec 
hypertrophy  of  the  iieart,  and  a  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  or  wh 
atl'eclion  lui.^  resulted  from  translatetl  gout,  especially  in  persons  of  an 
pleclic  habit,  they  may  prove  dangerous  by  making  the  brain  the  cei 
irritation,  and  consequently  of  an  ailiux  of  blood.     The  death  of  astl 
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patients  has  been  ascribed,  in  repeated  instances,  to  the  use 
Stramonium  is  the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  I 
almost  exclnsively  bj  smoking  the  dried  leaves  or  stems,  like  iA 
relief  which  it  affords  is  sometimes  great  and  immediate.  It  is 
when  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Bnt  it  not 
fails,  and  has  sometimes  proved  highly  dangerous  and  even  fata 
by  inducing  coma.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  used  with 
to  the  cautions  above  given,  and  should  be  omitted  as  soon  i 
vertigo  or  nausea.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  also  occasionally 
relief.  Chloroform,  administered  by  means  of  inhalation,  soi 
pletely  resolves  the  paroxysm ;  but  care  is  required  to  prevent 
fully  depressing  effect.  It  would  probably  be  safer  to  adminis 
nectionwith  ether;  and  these  same  remedies  maybe  given  in  c( 
the  stomach.  Opiates  are  very  useful  in  the  purely  spasmodic  < 
tendency  to  cerebral  disease.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  perhaps 
the  other  preparations.  They  may  often  be  usefully  associated  \ 
medicines  employed,  as  with  ether  and  colchicum.  Hydrocyi 
been  recommended ;  but,  to  produce  a  decided  impression,  it 
ployed  in  quantities  which  may  readily  become  hazardous. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  medicines  above  mentioned,  man 
dies  have  been  used  with  greater  or  less  advantage  in  the  par 
apfflication  of  electricity  or  electro-magnetism  has  occasionally  an 
same  may  be  said  of  cold  water,  dashed  in  the  quantity  of  a  pi 
shoulders.  The  simultaneous  use  of  cold  drinks  and  hot  pedil 
recommended.  Sinapisms  or  other  powerful  rubefacients  to  th 
times  afford  relief;  but  there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  more 
stances  of  the  class  may  increase  by  their  vapours,  the  sense  c 
Insufflation  of  the  lungs  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  is  among  the  me 
said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage.  The  inhalation  of  the  f 
ing  paper,  previously  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ni 
is  asserted  to  be  sometimes  very  eflFective.  It  is  best  that  the 
have  been  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  solution  and  dried.  It 
burned  in  the  chamber,  or  smoked  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  in 
cigar.  M.  Collidoni  cures  the  disease  by  causing  the  patient  to 
parilla,  by  means  of  a  pipe.  (Bulletin  O^n.,  Aug.  1850.)  M.  1 
solution  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  a  roll  of  lint  moistened  with  it 
pendulum  palati,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  with  almost  uniform  ad 
patient  is  at  first  seized  with  a  feeling  of  suflFocation,  which  ii 
coughing  and  copious  expectoration,  and  soon  afterwards  b} 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  165.)  Dr.  A.  M.  Johns 
has  administered  sulphate  of  quinia  in  a  single  dose  of  twelve 
I)aroxy8m,  with  success  in  several  cases.  (See  Wood's  Quart.  Ii 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stilwell,  of  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  has  obtained  extraoi 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  three 
{Bost.  Med.  and  Sury.  Journ.,  Ivi.  158.)  In  cases  attended  wi 
demess,  cups  or  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  tender  verti 
lowed  in  due  time,  by  strong  ammonia,  a  fly  blister,  or  tartar  env 
The  apartment  should  be  well  aired,  all  articles  of  dress  that 
restrain  the  movements  of  the  chest  should  be  removed,  as  fcv 
will  answer  the  purposes  of  attendance  should  remain  in  the  roc 
and  other  exhalations  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  interval,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  removal 
tendency;  and,  for  this  purpose,  every  discoverable  cleviatio 
should  be  corrected  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  iu,t>os^^^^^^  ^^ 
all  the  remedies  that  may  be  employed.     The  tiv^  \^v\ou  sW 
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particalarlj  to  the  state  of  the  stomnch  and  bowels.  Dyspeptic  svm 
may  require  antacids,  carminatives,  and  tonics ;  constipation,  laxative? 
ranged  hepatic  secretion,  the  mercnrial  alteratives.  In  the  female,  the 
fltraal  function  should  be  kept  in  order.  In  gouty  cases,  moderate  dc 
colchicum  may  be  found  beneficial.  Aniemia  and  general  debility  nii 
counteracted  by  tonics  and  a  suitable  regimen.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hopkins,  of  h 
Georgia,  has  found  special  advantage  from  nitric  acid.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Set.,  N.  S.,  XX.  549.)  If  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  exist, *it  shoi 
treated  with  local  depletion,  blistering,  the  stimulating  and  nauseatii 
pectorants,  &c.  Any  remains  of  the  spasm,  connected  with  the  inflanim 
may  be  advantageously  treated  with  tincture  of  lobelia,  associated  wit 
cacnanha  wine  or  syrup,  the  tincture  or  syrup  of  squill,  or  the  syrup  of  s( 
In  some  cases,  the  metallic  tonics  which  prove  useful  in  nervous  afTcc 
as  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  have  the  effect  of  intern; 
or  postponing  the  paroxysms.  For  this  purpose  may  be  employed,  subr 
of  bismuth,  oxide  and  suljihate  of  zinc,  ammoniated  copper,  nitrate  of  i 
and  the  chalybeates,  which  may  sometimes  be  conjoined  with  smull  do 
opium.  Dr.  Huss,  of  Sweden,  has  found  the  disease  to  yield  promp 
chloride  of  platinum,  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain,  three  or  four 
daily.  When  the  paroxysms  occur  at  precisely  regular  intervals,  with 
plete  intermission,  there  is  some  chance  of  interrupting  them  by  sulph 
qoinia.  Strong  moral  or  physical  impressions  of  any  kind  will  some 
avert  them.  Dr.  Lefcvre,  a  French  physician,  who  published  a  pap 
asthma,  used  frequently  to  set  aside  a  paroxysm,  in  his  own  case,  by  h 
his  bed  heated,  or  heating  himself  before  a  fire.  (  Valleix,  ii.  564. ) 

The  diet  should  be  easy  of  digestion  and  nutritious,  yet  not  stimuli 
Caation  should  be  particularly  observed  not  to  overload  or  distend  the 
ach.     Alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  the  liabitnal  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  s 
be  forbidden.     Advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from  the  daily  use  i 
shower-bath,  or  sponging  the  chest  with  cold  water  or  salt  and  water 
these  means  should  not  be  em))loyed  unless  followed  by  immediate  rea< 
Exercise  is  highly  useful,  esi)ccially  on  horseback.    The  i)lace  of  abode  s 
be  chosen  in  refcrcnce  to  the  ]>articular  oxi)eriencc  of  the  patient,  tlial 
preferred  which  is  found  to  suit  him  i)e.st.   As  a  general  rule,  a  mild.  e(| 
climate,  neillier  very  moist  nor  very  dry,  is  the  most  favourable.     Trav 
is  sometimes  highly  advantageous.  In  tliis  as  in  otlier  habitual  nervous 
tions,  it  is  useful  to  surround  the  patient  with  entirely  mnv  rircumstaiiri 
that  a  new  set  of  impressions  may  be  made  on  his  nervous  system.     A 
voyage,  or  a  protracted  journey  abroad,  would  offer  some  ho[>e  of  a  \)k 
nent  cure,  should  no  organic  disease  exist. 
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